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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


CANON 


C ANON The Greek word kclviov means originally a 
straight rod or pole, and metaphorically what serves 
to keep a thing upright or straight, a rule In the New 
Testament it occurs m Gal vi 16 and 2 Cor x 13, 15, 16, 
signifying in the former passage a measure, in the latter, 
what is measured, a district There are three opinions as 
$o the origiu of its application to the writings used by 
the church According to Semlei, Baur, and others, the 
word had originally the sense of list or catalogue — the 
books publicly read m Chnstian assemblies Others, as 
Steiner, suppose that since the Alexandrian grammanans 
applied it to collections of old Guek authors as models of 
excellence or classics, it meant classical (canonical) wntmgs 
According to a thud opinion, the term included from the 
first the idea of a regulating pnuciple This is the more 
probable, because the same idea lies m the New Testa- 
ment use of the noun, and pervades its applications m the 
language of the early Fathers down to the time of Con- 
stantine, as Credner has shown 1 The “ kcuw of the 
church ” m the Clementine homilies, 2 * the “ ecclesiastical 
Kavwv” 8 and “the Kavwv of the truth” in Clement and 
Ireneeus, 4 the ko.v<1>v of the faith in Polycrates, 5 * 7 the legula 
fidei of Tertullian, 0 and the Ixbn regulares of Ongen 7 
imply a normative principle Credner’s view of k avuv as 
an abbreviation of ypa<f>al khvovos, equivalent to Scmpturce 
legis in Diocletian's Act, 8 is too artificial, and is unsanc- 
•tioned by usage s 

The two bonifications of the word are — a rule or funda- 
mental principle, and a collection or list of books that 
form or contain the rule 

The earnest example of its application to a catalogue of 
the Old or New Testament books occurs m the Latin trans- 
lation of Origen’s homily on Joshua, where the original 
ffeems to have been*#cavwv The word itself is certainly in 

1 Zur Qeschichte de* J Canons , pp 3-68 

# * Clement Horn , ap Coteler jtvol i p 608 

* Stromata , vi 16, p 803, ed Potter 

4 Adv Hares , i 96 

* Buaeb H E t v 24 . t • 

• be prescript Hccretitfortm, chi 1*2, 13 

7 Comment in Mat 1U p 916 , ed. Delarue 

8 Monwmenta vetera ad Donatutarum hrStortam perftnentuz, ed 

Dupin,p 168. 


Amphiloclnus, 9 as well as in Jerome 10 and Kufinus n A g 
the Latin translation of Ongen has (anonuus and eammir 
zatns , w e infer that he used #cavovt#co«, opposed as it is to 
aponyphus or secietus The first occurrence ot kuvovlkv^ 
is in the 59th (anon of the Council of Laodiccu, where it 
is contrasted with ISuotikos and aKavoviirro s Kavoviloptia, 
“ canonist d books,” is hist used in Athanasius's kstul 
epistle 12 The kind of rule which the earliest fathers 
thought the Scriptures to be can only be conjtctuierl it 
is certain that they believed the Old Testament books to 
be a dmne and infallible guide But the New Tcstunitnt 
was not so considered till towards the close of the 2d 
century, when the conception of a Catholic Church was 
realized The collection of writings was not called & hup 
turc , oi put on a par with the Old Testament as sacred 
and inspired, till the time of Theophilus of Antioch (about 
180 ad) Hence h emeus applies the epithets divine ami 
perfect to the Scriptures, and Clement of Alexandria calls 
them inspired 

When distinctions were made among the Biblical writ 
ings othei words were employed, synonymous with kclvou- 
l \ofxeva or K€Kavovi<Tfxh a, such as ivSidOrjKa, lopMTptva The 
canon was thus a catalogue of waitings, forming a rule of 
truth, sacred, divine, revealed by God for the mstiuction 
of men The rule was perfect for its purpose 

The Old Testament Canon . 

The individual who first gave public sanction to a pur 
tion of the national Jewish literature was Ezia, who laid 
the foundation of a canon He was the leader 111 restoimg 
the theocracy after the exile, “ a ready Rcnbe in the law of 
Moses, who had prepared his heart to seek the law of the 
Lord and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments ” The 
question how far Ezra was also the redactor of the*Pcnta- 
teuch, or made additions to it, will be discussed m its 

* At the end of the Iambi ad Seleucum , on the hooks of the hiew 
Testament, he adds, ouros iof/fvSltrraroi Kavuv ftrj rwv droTryfvarwi 
ypa<f>&y 

10 Prologue galeatus tn 11 Reg 

11 Expos m Si/mb A poet , 87, p 374, ed Migne 

After the word is added tea) irapabu(hyra t m(rrev04vra m ( Mo 
tlrai Opp , vol i p 96], ed Benedict 
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proper place (see Pentateuch) Here it is sufficient to 
observe that the public authority he conferred on the Law 
is the first step m the formation of the canon 

After the first collection was made attention was directed 
to other national documents Of these the prophetic books 
were the most conspicuous , and the order of men from 
whom came, or whose names they bore, stood out m a 
favourable light, when looked back at from the restored 
theocracy, because many of their predictions had been 
fulfilled Exhortations and warnings, which had often 
fallen upon listless ears, had been verified by experience 
A desire to gather together the earlier prophetic writings 
would natuially accompany or follow the zeal displayed in 
bringing forth the Pentateuch to public view Hence the 
historical books of tho nation which descubed the diviue 
guidance of the people, as well os the kings under whom 
the eaihest prophets lived (Joshua — Kings), were first 
adopted 

Tins second canon onginatcd with Nchcunah, of whom 
it is said m the sec ond book of Maccabees, that, when found 
mg a hbiary, 41 be gathered togethoi the acts of the kings, and 
tho prophets, and the (Psalms) of David, and the qustles of 
tho Icings concerning the holy gilts ” 1 Those woids, though 
somewhat ambiguous, and admitting difierout explanations, 
present an historical statement which should not bo sum 
manly i ejected, as it is by Uiaot/ “ The Acts of the Kings” 
contained the two books of Kings (including those now 
called aftoi Samuel), with Joshua and Judges, of which last 
Ruth was tho concluding put , fen Joshua was now separate 
from tho Mosaic books, with which it was closely connected 
at first Tins historic il portion was tho proper continuation 
of Ezra’s canon Tho “ Prophets ” comprehended tho four 
greater and twelvo mmol ones Not all the latter, how 
ever, for Jonah is of subsequent date Latueu tat ions were 
united to Jmonnah as one book Tho “ Psilms of David ” 
also belong to this canon, and may have been almost coex 
tonsivo with the first three divisions of the present book 
L'lie epistles of the kings concerning the holy gifts are not 
extant They appear to have been tho documents of 
hoathou (Persian for the most part) kings favourable to 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and its temple Nehcrmah’s 
canon was identical to some extent with the second divi- 
sion of tlio Biblical books It wanted Jonah, perhaps 
Malachi but it had “ tho Epistles of tho kings ” It was 
largei th m tho second Hebrew division of the Old Testa- 
ment, and lmd piobably been pt needed by smaller collec 
fcions of piophetic pioductions before the captivity Wo 
know that in the captivity itself, and immediately aftoi, 
oldor piopheues wore edited 

Whothei Nohemiah himself collected tho books, or 
whether he merely set the tinug on foot and saw that it w T as 
can led out by the learned men of the time, can only be 
coujectured As ho was not a priest or a scribe like Ezia, 
but a statesman, the latter supposition is the more prob 
able This colli c turn was highly esteemed, though it did 
not take equal rank with the lust It was not completed 
before tho close of the 1th i entury it c , because the book of 
Jonah w r as ptobabl\ not wntten till that tune The close 
of tho prophetic canon could not have taken place till some 
period had elapsed after Malachi, — a period sufficient for 
the growth of a genet ill consciousness that the prophetic 
functum had ceased with the youngest of the prophets 
Besides the historical books which preceded, there were in 
it four piophetic ones— Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 
twelve minor piophets Ruth belonged to the book of 
Judges, and Lamentations to Jeremiah , but they weie 
afterwards detached and put into tho third dmsiou or 
eauou Definite allusions to this prophetic collection do 


1 Chan u 13 


not occur till the 2d century B c Daniel speaks of a 
passage in Jeremiah being in “the books” or “writings, ,J 
and Sirach, both m the prologue and the 49th chapter, 
presupposes its completion Such was the second or 
Nehennah canon, partly gradual in its formation 

The third canon, in which the other ho >ks of the Old 
Testament were included, was not made at once Its toy- 
tents were multifarious, differing widely from one another 
m age and character — poetical, prophetic, didactic, his 
toncal Such as seemed worthy of preservation, though 
they had not been included m the second canon, were 
gathered together during the space of a hundred and fifty 
years The oldest part consisted of psalms supposed to 
belong to David, which weie a supplement to those in 
Nehemiah’s collection, — perhaps the last two divisions, with 
some exceptions (books fourth and hfth) Next to the 
Psalms were Proverbs, Job, Canticles, which, though non 
prophetic, and probably ext luded on that account from the 
sat led canon, must have existed before the exile En- 
riched with tho latest additions, they survived the mtional 
disasters, and claimed a place next to the Psalms They 
weie but a portion of the literatuie cunent m and afttr 
the 5th century B c , as may be interred from tho epilogue 
to Ecclesiastes and tho Wisdom of Sirach The historical 
woik compiled by the chronicle- writer was separated, Ezia 
being put first as the most important part and releirmg 
also to tho church of the Gth and 5th centuries, whose 
history had not been wntten The Chronicles themselves 
wore placed last., being cotisidtud of loss value than the 
first part, as they contained the summary of a penod 
already described, though with numerous adaptations to 
post-exile times The youngest portion consisted of the 
book of Daniel, not written till the Maccabean penod 
(between 170 and 1G0 bc), and probably of several 
psalms winch weie inserted in different places of tho coD 
lection so as to mako the whole number 150 The list 
continued open, and no stnngent principle guided selection 
The character of the collection was somewhat indefinite 
It was called c'tubim , * e , writings/ — a general epithet 
suited to the contents 

The eaihest attestation of this third canon is that of the 
prologue to Jesus Sirach, where not only the law and ^he 
jtrophels are specified, but “ the othei books of the fathcis,” 
or “ the rest of the books ” 4 No information is given as 
to its extent, oi the particular books included They may 
have boon for tho most part the same as the piesent ones. 
The passage does not show that the third list was closed 
Tho better writings of the fathers, such as tended to learn 
mg and wisdom, are not excluded by the definite article 
In like manner, neither Philo nor the New Testament gives 
exact infoi mation as to the contents of the division in ques 
tion Indeed, several books (Canticles, Esthej, Ecclesi 
astes), are unnoticed in the latter The argument drawn 
from Matthew xxm 35, that the Chronicles were then the 
last book of the canon, is mconcftisive, as the Zechanah* 
there named was probably different from the Zechanah in 
2 Chiomcles xxiv The third canon is not jftovedgto be 
closed by any of these witnesses, much lyss by a passage 
of 2 Maccabees n 14, which is sometimes adduced for the 
purpose 

A more definite testimony respecting the canon is givep 
by Josephus towards the end of the firsr century a d “ For 
we have not an innumerable multitude of books among 
us, but only twenty twj books, which contain the 

records of all the past times , which are justly believed td 
bo divine And of them fiveJ>elong to Moses. . . But 



3 translated 1% the Oreek ayioypaQa, hagiographa. 

4 tA a\\h irtrrota &i&\ia , rtk A otvrb rS>u Bt0\latr> 
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is to the tune from the death of Moses till the reign of 
^rtazerxes king # of Persia, the prophets who were after 
Moses wrote down what was done in their tunes in thirteen 
;>ooks. The remaining four books contain hymns to Qod 
ind precepts for the conduct of human life. It is true our 
iustory has been written since Artaxerxes very particularly, 
liuUhos not been esteemed of the like authority with the 
former by our forefatheis, because there lias not been an 
ixact succession of prophets since that tune and how 
firmly we have given ciedit to these books of our own 
nation is evident by what we do , foi dunng so many ages 
is have already passed, no one lias been so bold as either 
to add anything to them, to take anything fiom them, 
jt to make any change in them , but it has become natural 
to all Jews immediately and from their very birth, to esteem 
these books to contain divine doctrines, and to persist m 
them, and, if occasion be, willingly to die for them ” l This 
list agrees with our piesent canon, showing that the Pales 
tinihn Jews were tolerably unanimous as to the extent of 
the collection The thirteen piophets include Job, the 
four lyric and moral books are Psalms, Pioverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Canticles 

The cation, however, was not considered to be closed 
iti the 1st century before and the 1st aftei Christ Tlieie 
were doubts about some portions The book of Ezekiel 
gave odence, because some of its statements seemed to 
<ontradict the law Doubts about others were of a more 
’serious nature, — about Ecclesiastes, the Canticles, Esther, 
and tho Proverbs The lust was impugned because it had 
conti adictory passages and a heretical tendency , the second, 
because of its wuildly and sensual tone, Esther foi its 
want of religiousness , aud Proverbs on account of incon- 
sistencies This scepticism went far to procure the exclu- 
sion of the suspected woiks from the canon, and their rele- 
gation to tho class of the genuzim 2 But it did not prevail 
llanamah, son of Hezekiah, son of Garon, about 32 b c , 
is said to have reconciled the contradictions and allayed 
the doubts 3 But these traces of resistance to the fixity 
of the canon were not the last They leappeared about 
65 A i> , as we learn from tho Talmud, 4 when the contro- 
versy turned mainly upon the canonicity of Ecclesiastes, 
winch the school of Shammai, w ho had the majonty, op- 
posed , so that the book was probably excluded 5 The 
question emerged again at a later synod at Jabneh or Jam 
ma, wheu R Eleaser ben Asana W'as chosen patnarcli, and 
Gamaliel the second deposed Heie it was decided, not 
unanimously, however, but by a majonty of Hillehtes, that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs “ pollute the hands,” 
i e , belong properly to the Hagiographa This was about 
90 A u 6 7 Thus the question of the canonicity of certain 
books was discussed at two synods The canon was vir- 
tually settled at Jamnia, whore was confirmed what K Akiba 
said of tBi Canticles in his usual extravagant way “No 
day in the whole history of the world is of so much woith 
•as the one in which th#Song of Songs was given to Israel , 
for ail the ^captures are holy, but the Song of Songs is 
most^ioly V As the II agiographa were not read in public, 
with tho exceptoon of Esther, opinions of the Jewish rab- 
bins might still differ about Canticles and Ecclesiastes, 
even after the synod at Jamnia 

Jewish literature began to degenerate after the captivity, 
* • 

1 Contra Apum , i 8 

* literally concealed , wtfhdrawn from public use 

•See Furst's Der A anon ties alien Testaments, usw pp 147, 
148 

4 Tract Sabbat , ch i . • 

• Adoyoth , v 8 

« See Graetz’e Kohelet , pp 162, 163 

7 One who said, “ Whoever reads such 'afritings as Sirach and tho 

later books loses all part m everlasting life,*’ can have no weight 


aud it continued to do so It leant upon the past more 
and more, having an external and formal character with 
little of the living soul The independence of their reli- 
gious literatuie disappcaied with tho national independence 
of the Jews , and the gunus of the people wus too exclu- 
sive to receive much expansion fiom the spirit o£ juatiuns 
with whom they came m contact In such circumstances, 
amid the general consciousness oi present misfortune, which 
the hope of a brighter future could not dispel, and regretful 
retiospects of the past tinged with ideal splendour, the 
exact time of di awing a line between books that might be 
included in the third division of the canon must ha\e been 
arbitiaiy In the absence of a normal pi maple to deter 
mine selection, the productions were aibitianly separ- 
ated Not that they w r eie badly adjusted Ou the con 
tuiry, the canon as a whole was wisely settled Yet tlio 
cntical spirit of learned Jews m the future could not be 
extinguished by anticipation The canon was not really 
settled for all tunc by a synodical gathumg at Jamnia , 
for Sirach was added to the Hagiogiaplia by some rabbins 
about the beginning of the 4th century, 8 while Baiuch 
circulated long m liebrew f , and was publicly uad on the 
day of atonement in the 3d centuiy accoidmg to the 
apostolic constitutions 2 These two books wcic m high re 
puto for a considoiable time, possessing a kind of canonical 
credit even among the learned Jews of Palestine Rab, 
Joclianan, Elasar, Udbba bai Maie, ouasionally refei to 
Sirach in the way in which the t'tuhm weie quoted , the 
writer of Daniel used Baiuch, and tho tianslator of Jere- 
miah put it into Gicek 

With the formation of the canon we may now conned 
the labours of the Gieat Synagogue, so fai as Jewush autho 
nties present credible information regarding it The Tul 
mudic and othei accounts are legendary in part, and also in 
correct Little as is known of its members oi doings, soim 
idea may be gathered from scattered notues about it as 
well as from analogy 

The oldest notice of the Great S) nagogue is that m the 
Pirke Aboth, about 200 a d , wlieie it is said that “ Moses 
received the law from Mount Sinai and delneied it to 
Joshua, Joshua to the eldcis, the elders to the prophets, 
and tho prophets delivered it to the men of the Gieat Synn 
gogue Ihese last spake three words Be cautious m pio 
nouncing judgment , make many disciples , put a hedge 
about the law ” 30 In Baba Batina tlieir Biblu al labours are 
somewhat minutely descubed “Moses wiote his book, 
and the section of Balaam, and Job Joshua wrote his 
book and eight verses in the law Samuel wrote Ins book 
and Judges and Ruth David wrote the psalms of the tin 
elders, Ac, Ac Jeremiah wiote his book, Kings, and 
Lamentations Hezekiah aud Ins colleagues wrote lsaiab, 
Proverbs, Canticles, and Coheletli Tho men of the Gieat 
Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, the twelve piophets, Daniel, and 
Ezra Ezra wrote his book and the genealogy m Chro 
nicies dow r n to himself ” 11 It is not clear what is meant 
by “writing” (SHD) in the latter part of the statement 
It means composition m the first pait, as the context un- 
doubtedly shows , and that is llashi’s explanation of the 
verb throughout 12 Perhaps, however, when used of the 
Great Synagogue it means no moie than edit That body 
put into their present form and received into the national 
library the woiks specified Late writers, such Aba r- 
banel, Abiaham ben David, ben Mannuii, Ac, iccord that 
Ezra was president, and that it consisted of 120 members, 
lucludmg Haggai, Zechariali, Malacln, Ac , but the names 

8 Zunz’s I)%e gatteidismtlichen Vortrdye , pj» 101, 102 

#v 20, ]» 124,cd Ucltzm 10 thq»tnl 

11 Foi 15, l 

,a See Herzfeld’s Gemchi hte dei \ olkes Tnatl^ vol n 94 
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and number are evidently conjectural and incorrect 1 These 
late notices deserve little credit 2 

As Ezra is called “ a ready scribe,” and his labours in 
connection with the law were important, he may have 
organized a body of scribes who should work in harmony, 
attending, among other concerns, to the preservation aud 
correction of the national literature It must be admitted, 
however, that the priests enumerated in Neheunah x 1, 
dtc , and the “ company of scribes ” 3 m 1 Maccabees vil 12 
{comp u 42), afford no basis for such a college Still, 
there is nothing improbable m the hypothesis A succes- 
sion of scribes and priests, if not conjointly, at least m 
harmony, continued to labour till the corporation ceased to 
exist with Sunon the Just, who is mentioned as the last 
belonging to it, * e , from 444 B < till about 200 What 
they did can only be inferred from the proceedings of Ezra 
himself, and from the prevailing views as well as wants of 
the tunes they lived in Those who began with Ezra, see- 
iug what he did, would naturally follow his example, and 
would not scruple, if it seemed best, to revise the text in 
substance , but their chief Woik related to the form of the 
text After the last canon was made, about a century or 
inoro anterior to the Christian era, the text was not con- 
sidered inviolate by the learned Jews, it received modi- 
fications and interpolations long after The process of 
redaction had not ceased before the time of Christ This 
was owing, among other causes, to the state of parties 
among the Jews, as well as the intrusion of Greek litera- 
ture and culture, whose influence the Palestinian Jews 
themselves were not able to withstand altogether 

The oinou did not luclude all the national literature, 
and if it bo asked on what principle books were admitted, 
it is not easy to answei The higher the value of the writ- 
ings, the more conducive to tho religious life and advance- 
tin tit of the people, they were the more readily accepted 
He il or apparent importance determined their adoption 
Iti judging of their value different considerations weighed 
Some were regulative m the department of the legal and 
ethical , the prophetic claimed a divine origin , the lyric 
or poetic touched and eJevated the ideal faculty on which 
religiou acts The nation, early imbued with the theo- 
cratic spirit, and believing itself tho chosen of God, 
was favourably inclined tow.ud documents in which that 
stand-point was assumed The names of men renowned foi 
then piety, wisdom, oi kuowkdgo of divine things, which 
some books bore, ensuied their admission A variety of 
considerations contributed to tin gradual formation of the 
canon , aud the best part of tho national literature was 
incorporated 

Ot the throo divisions, “ The Law” or Pentateuch was 
most highly venerated by the Jews It was tho first trans 
lated iu to Gieek, and in Philo’s view was inspired in a way 
peculiar to itsdf “ Tho Prophets/’ or second division, occu 
pied a somewhat lower place in their estimation, but woie 
lead in tho public sei vices as the law had been before The 
U C thukim,” or thud division, was not looked upon as equal 
to the Prophots in impoitance, only the five Megilothwere 
publicly read The throe parts of tho collectiou present 
the three gradations of suictity which tho books assumed 
successively in Israelite estimation A certain reverence 
was attached to all as soon as they were made canonical , 
but the reverence was not of equal height, and the supposed 
authority was proportionately varied 4 * The consciousness 
of prophetism being extinct soon after the leturn from 
Babylon was a genuine mstmet With the extinction of 

i Soe Burtorf’s Tiberias, chapter x p 88, &c 
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the Jewish state the religious spirit almost evaporated. 
The idealism which the old prophets proclaimed is contrast 
with the symbolic religion of the state gave place to forms 
and an attachment to the written law Religion came to 
be a thing of the understanding, the subject of learned 
treatment , and its essence was reduced to dogmas or pre- 
cepts Thus it ceased to be spiritual, or a thing iu wfeivb 
the heart had free scope for its highest aspirations. The 
narrow prophetism that appeared after the restoration was 
little more than an echo of the post, falling m with an ex- 
ternal and written legalism The literature of the people 
deteriorated in quality, aud prophecy became apocalypse 

When the three divisions were united, the ecclesiastical 
respect which had gathered round the law and the prophets 
from ancient times began to be transferred to the c’thubim 
A belief m their sanctity increased apace in the 1st century 
before the Christian era, so that saerednesa and canonxaty 
were almost identical The doubts of individuals, }t is 
true, were still expressed respectiug certain books of the 
c’thubim, but they had no perceptible effect upon the cur- 
rent opinion The sanctity attaching to the last division 
as well as the others did not permit the total displacement 
of any part 

Tbo origin of the threefold division of the canon is not, 
as Oehlor supposes, 6 a reflection of the different Btages of 
lehgious development through which the nation passed, as 
if the foundation were the Law, the ulterior tendency in it$ 
objective aspect the Prophets, and its subjective aspect 
the Hagiographa The books of Chronicles and others 
refute this arbitrary conception The tnplicity lies m the 
manner in which the books wore collected Men who be 
longed to different periods and possessed different degrees 
of culture worked successively in the formation of the 
canon It resulted out of the circumstances m which it 
was made, and the subjective ideas of those who made it * 

The places of the separate books within the first divi- 
sion or Torah were determined by the succession of the 
historical events narrated The second division natural]} 
begins with Moses’s successor, Joshua Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings follow according to the regular chronology To 
the funner prophets, as Joshua to Kings were called, the latter 
were attached, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, — succeeded 
by the twelve minor prophets, arranged for the most part 
according to their times, though the length of individual 
prophecies also influenced their position, together with 
similarity of contents The ariangement of books in the 
third division depended on their age, character, and authors 
The Psalms were put first, because David was supposed to 
be tho author of many, aud on account of their intrinsic 
value in promoting the religious life of the people After 
the Psalms came the thiee poetical works attributed to* * 
Solomon, with the book of Job among them, -^-Proverbs, 
Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes The book of Estttfer followed, 
since it was intended to further the observance of the 
Pui mi feast , with the late book of^Daniel, which had som& , 
affinity to Esther m its relation to heathemsnrand to Greek 
life To Ezra and Nohemiah, which were adapted {before 
tho other part of the chronicle-book an<J separated from 
it, were added the so-called Chronicles Such was the 
original succession of the third division or c’thubim , but 
it did not remain unaltered For the use of the syna- 
gogue the five Megiloth were put together, so that Ruth 
(originally the last part of Judges), and the Lamentations 
(appended at first to J eremiah^s prophecies) were taken out 
of the second and put into the third canon This caused 
a separation of Canticles anc^ Ecclesiastes 

The Samaritan canon consigvs of the Pentateuch alone 

5 Article ** Katiou " in Herzog’s fincykfopaxhe, vol vil p 258 , and 
the same author's Prohgomena mtr Theologxe des alt Test,, pp 91* 
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This restricted collection is owing to the fact that, when the 
Samaritans sep&ratyad from the Jews and began their wor- 
ship on Gerizira, no more than the Mosaic writings had 
been invested by Ezra with canonical dignity The hostile 
feeling between the rivals hindered the receptiou of books 
subsequently canonized The idea of their having the 
oldest and most sacred part m its entirety satisfied their 
spiritual wants Some have thought that the Sadducees, 
who already existed as a party before the Maccabean period, 
agreed with the Samaritans m rejecting all but the Penta- 
teuch , yet this is doubtful It is true that the Samantans 
themselves say so, 1 and that some of the church fathers, 
Origen, Jerome, and others agree ; but little reliance can 
be put on the statement The latter, perhaps, confounded 
the Samaritans and Sadducees It is also noteworthy that 
Christ, m refuting the Sadducees, appeals to the Penta- 
teuch alone , but the conclusion that he did so because of 
their admitting no more than that portion does not follow 
The Alexandrian canon differed from the Palestinian 
The Greek translation commonly called the Septuagmt 
contains some later productions which the Palestinian Jews 
did not adopt, not only from their aversion to Greek litera- 
ture generally, but also from the recent origin of the books, 
and perhaps their want of prophetic sanction The closing 
line of the third part m the Alexandrian canon was more or 
less fluctuating — capable of admitting recent writings ap- 
pearing under the garb of old names and histones, or em- 
bracing religious subjects , while the Palestinian collection 
was pretty well determined, and all but finally settled 
The judgment of the Alexandrians was freer than that of 
their brethren m the mother country They had even 
ceparated in a measure from the latter, by erecting a temple 
at Leontopolis, and their enlargement of the canon was 
another step of divergence The influence of Greek learn 
yig and philosophy led to a more liberal treatment of 
Jewish books Nor had they tho criterion of language for 
the separation of canonical and uncanomcal , both classes 
were before them m the same tongue The enlarged canon 
was not formally sanctioned , it had not the approval of 
the Sanhedrim , yet it was to the Alexandrians what the 
Palestinian one was to the Palestinians If Jews who were 
not well acquainted with Hebrew used the apocryphal and 
cammical books alike, it was a matter of feeling and cus- 
tom , and if those who knew the old language better ad 
hered to the canonical one more closely, it was a matter 
of tradition and language The former set little value on 
the prevalent consciousness of the race that the Bpirit of 
prophecy was extinct, their view of the Spirit’s operation 
was larger The latter clung to the past with all the more 
tenacity that the old life of the nation had degenerated 
The identity of tho Palestinian and Alexandrian canons 
must be abandoned It is said, indeed, that Plnlo neither 
mentions Bar quotes the Greek additions , but neither does 
he quote several canonical books According to Eichhorn, 
*no fewer than eight ofll the latter are unnoticed by him 2 
Besides, he 8lad peculiar views of inspiration, and quoted 
loosed fron* memory Believing as he did in the inspira- 
tion or the Greek version as a whole, it is difficult to think 
that he maBe a (ftstmction between the different parts of it 
The argument for the identity of the two canons deduced 
from 4 Esdras xiv 44, <fec , as if the twenty-four open 
bboks wero distinguished from the other writings dictated 
to Ezra, is of no force, both because the reading is uncertain 
and, even if seventy be distinguished from twenty-four in the 
passage, verisimilitude requued that an Egyptian Jew him 
self must make Ezra conform to the old Palestinian canon 
It is also alleged that the gmn^sdh of Jesus Sirach, who 
translated his g randfather’s work during his abode in Egypt, 

1 See Abulf&th’i Annal Samar , p *102, 9, &c 
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knew no difference between the Hebrew and Greek canon, 
though he speaks of the Greek version , he speaks aa 
a Palestinian, without having occasion to allude to the 
diffeience between the canonical books of the Palestinian 
and Egyptian Jews The latter may have reckoned tho 
apocryphal writings m the third division , and therefore 
the translator of Jesus Sirach could recognize them in the 
ordinary classification The mention of three classes is not 
opposed to their preseuce m the third The general use 
of an enlarged canon in Egypt cannot be denied, though 
it was somewhat loose, was not regarded as a completed 
collection, and wanted express rabbinical sanction Tho 
very way m which apocryphal are mseited among canonical 
books m the Alexandrian canon, shows the equal rank 
assigned to both Esdras first and second succeed tho 
Chronicles, Tobit and Judith are between Nehemiah and 
Esther, the Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach follow Can 
tides, Baruch succeeds Jeremiah, Daniel is followed by 
Susanna and other productions of the same class , and the 
whole closes with the three books of Maccabees Such is 
the order in the Vatican MS 

The threefold division of the canon, indicating three 
stages m its formation, has continued Josephus, indeed, 
gives another, based on the nature of the separate books, 
not on MSS We learn nothing from him of its lus 
tory, which is somewhat remarkable, considering that ho 
did not live two centuries after the last work had been 
added The account of the canon’s final arrangement was 
unknown to him Tho number of the books was vanouslj 
estimated Josephus gives twenty-two, whu h was the usual 
number among Christian writers m the 2d, 3d, and 4th cen 
tunes, having been derived from the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet Origen, Jerome, and others have it It con 
turned longest among the teachers of the Gieek Church, 
and is even in Nicephorus’s stichometry J The enumeration 
in question has Iiuth with Judges, and Lamentations with 
J ei emiah In Epiphamus 4 the numbertwenty seven is found, 
made by taking the alphabet enlarged with the five final 
letters, and dividing Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles into tw'<* 
books each The Talmud has twenty-four, which originated 
in the Greek alphabet, and probably proceeded from Alex 
andna After the Pentateuch and the former prophets 
which aro in the usual order, it gives Jeremiah os the first 
of the later, succeeded by Ezekiel and Isaiah with the 
twelve minor prophets Tho Talmud knows no other rea 
son for such an order than that it was made accoiding to 
tho contents of the prophetic books, not according to the 
times of the writers This solution is unsatisfactory It is 
more probable that chronology had to do with the anange 
ment 6 The Talmudic ordei of tho llagiogiapha is Iiuth 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Lamcntu 
tions, Daniel, Esther, E/ra, Chronicles Here Iiuth pre- 
cedes the Psalter, coming as near tho foimer piophcts as 
possible, for it propeily belongs to them, the contents 
associating it with the Judges’ tune The Talmudic older 
is that usually adopted m Get man MSS 

The Masoretic arrangement differs iiom the Talmudic 
m putting Isaiah before Jeremiah nud Ezekiel The fJagio 
grapha are — Psalms, Pioverbs, Job, Canticles, Iiuth, Lainen 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, E/ra (with Nehemiah), 
Chronicles 7 MSS often differ arbitianly, beiause trail 
scribers did not consider themselves bound to any one 
arrangement 8 According to sonic, a very old testimony to 


8 See Ciedner’s Zur Getchichte des Kanoni , p 124 
4 l)e mens et pond , chapters 22, 23, \ol n p ISO, el I ctav 
B Baba Bathra , fol 14, 2 
See FUrat, J>tr A anon , u s w p 14, Ac 

7 Hody, l)e B\bhorum texhlms onqmahbm^ p 644 

8 Hody gives lists of the order in which the books stand in feouia 
early printed editions and in a few MSS , p 646 
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the commencing and concluding books o! the third division 
is given by the New Testament (Luke xxiv 44 , Matthew 
xxui 35), agreeably to which the Psalms were first and 
the Chronicles last , but this is inconclusive 

The Alexandrian translators, as we have seen already, 
placed the books differently from the Palestinian Jews 
In their version Daniel comes after Ezekiel, so that it is 
put beside the greater prophets Was this done by Jews 
or Christians? Pei haps by the latter, who put it between 
the gi eater and lesser prophets, or, in other words, out of 
the third into the second division, because of dogmatic 
grounds, and so effaced a trace of the correct chronology 
Little importance, however, can be attached to the order 
of the books m the Septuagint, because the work was done 
at different times by different poisons But whatever may 
have been the arrangement of the parts when the whole 
was completo, wo know that it was disturbed by Protestants 
separating the apocryphal writings and putting them all 
together 

The writings of the New Testament show their authors’ 
acquaintances with the apocryphal books They have ex- 
pressions and ideas derived from them Stior collected 
102 passages which bear some resemblance to others in 
the Apocrypha , 1 but they needed sifting, and were cut 
down to a much smaller number by Bleek They are James 
l Hi, from Snath v 11 and iv 29 , 1 Peter l G, 7, fiom 
Wisdom in 3-7, Hebrews xi 34, 35, from 2 Maccabees 
vi 18-vii 42, Hebrews l 3, from Wisdom vn 2G, Ac , 
Horn ms i 20-32, from Wisdom xm -xv , Romans ix 21, 
from Wisdom xv 7, Eph vi 13-17, from Wisdom v 
18-20, 1 Cor a 10, Ac, from Judith vin 14 Others 
are lq#s probable 2 When Bishop Oosin sa>s that “in all 
the Now Testament wo find not any one passage of the 
apocryphal books to have been alleged either by Christ or 
his apostles for the confirmation of their doctrine,” 3 the 
argument, though based on a fact, is scarcely conclusive , 
else Esther, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and other works might 
be equally disci edited Yet it is probable that the New 
Testament vvutms, though quoting the Septuagint much 
more than the original, were disinclined to the additional 
parts of the Alexandrian cinon They were Palestinian 
themselves, or had in view Judaizeis of a rmriow creed 
The apostle Paul, at least, and probably the other writers 
of the New Testament, believed in the literal inspnatnm 
of the Biblical books, for he uses an argument in the Gala 
turn epistle which turns upon the singular or plural of a 
noun 4 And as the mspiiation of the Septuagint trans- 
lators was commonly held by the Chiistians of the eaily 
centuries, it may be that the apostles and evangelists made 
no distinction between its parts Jude quotes Enoch, an 
apocryphal work not in the Alexaudnan canon , so that 
he at least hid no ngid notions about the difference of 
canonical and untanomoal wntiugs Still w r e know that 
the coinpass of the Old Testament canon was somewhat 
unsettled to the Chiistians of the 1st centuiy, as it was to 
the Hellenist Jews themsLdves It is true that the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms were universally recognized 
as authoutative , but the extent of the third division was 
indefinite, so that the non citation of the threo books re 
specting which there was a difference of opinion among the 
Jews may not have been accidental Inasmuch, however, 
as th$ Greok-speakmg Jews received more books than their 
Palestinian brothien, the apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors weie not disinclined to the use of the apocryphal 
productions The undefined boundary of the canon faeili- 

1 Die \pokryphen t u s w , p 14, Ac 

1 Studien und hmtiken for 18 r >3, p 267, fee 

8 A Scholastical History of the Canon , p 22 
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t ited the recognition of other sacred writings, such a a the 
primitive records of the new revelation 

The early fathers used the Greek iftble, as almost au 
of them were ignorant of Hebrew Thus restricted, they 
naturally considered its parts alike, citing apocryphal 
and canonical m the same way Accordingly, Irenseus 
(t 202) quotes Baruch under the name of “ Jeremiah* the 
prophet ,” 6 and the additions to Daniel as “ Daniel tBe 
prophet ” e Clement of Alexandria (t 220) uses the apo 
eryphal books like the canonical ones, for explanation and 
proof indiscriminately He is fond of referring to Baruch, 
w Inch he cites upwards of twenty-four times in the second 
book of his Pcedagoyus , and in a rnannei to show that he 
esteemed it as highly as many other paits of the Old Tes 
t ament A passage fiom Baruch is introduced by the 
phrase 7 “ the divine Scripture says and another from 
fobit by 8 “ Scripture has briefly signified this, saying 99 
Tortullian (t 220) quotes the Wisdom of Solomon ex 
pressly as Solomon’s, 9 and introduces Sirach by * as it is 
written 99 10 He cites Baruch as JeremiaB n lie also be- 
lieved in the authenticity of the book of Enoch, and de 
fends it at some length 12 * Cyprian often cites the Greek 
additions to the Palestinian cauon He introduces Tobit 
with the words '‘as it is written,” 18 or “divine Scripture • 
teaches, saying 99 14 and Wisdom with “ the Holy Spirit 
shows by Solomon 99 16 The African fathers followed the 
Alexandrian canon without scruple 

Melito of Sardis (t after 171) made it his special business* 
to mqune among the Palestinian Jews about the number 
and names of their cauomc&l books , and the result was 
the following list —the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two of Chronicles, the 
Psalms of David, the Proveibs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the twelve m 
one book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra 10 Hero Ezra include^ 
Nehemiah, and Esther is absent, because the Jews whom 
he consulted did not consider it canonical 

On gen’s (t 254) list does not differ much from the 
Palestinian one After the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Kings fust and second, Samuel, Chronicles, come 
Ezra first and second, Psalms, Piovcrbs, Ecclesiastes, Can- 
ticles, Isaiah, J ereimah with Lamentations and the epistle, 
Darnel, Ezekiel, Job, Esther Besides these there areMie 
Maccabees, winch are inscribed Smbeth saibane el 17 The 
twelve prophets are omitted in the Greek , but the mistake 
is rectified in Rufinus’a Latm version, where they follow 
Canticles, as m Hilary and Cyril of Jerusalem It is re * 
maikable that Baruch is given, and wli} ? Because Origen 
took it from the MSS of the Septuagint he had before him, 
in which the epistle is attributed to Jeremiah But the 
catalogue had no influence upon his practice He followed « 
the pi evading view of the extended canon Snacli is intro * 
duced by “ for tins also is written , ” 18 the hflfck of Wis 
dom is cited as “a divine word/’ 19 Tobit as “Scripture” 20 
His view of the additions to the b<v>k of Daniel and Esther* 
as well as Ins opinion about Tobit, are sufficieiUy expressed 
in the epistle to Africanus, so that scattered quotations 
from these parts ol Scripture can be properly estimated* 
__ • • ' 
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Of the history of Susanna he ventures to say that the Jews 
withdrew it on purpose from the people . 1 He seems to 
argue m favour x>f books used and read in the churches, 
though they may be put out of the canou by the Jews 
As divine Providence had preserved the sacred Scriptures, 
no alteration should be made m the ecclesiastical tradition 
respecting books sanctioned by the churches though they 
be external to the Hebrew cation 

The New Testament Canon in the first three Centuries 

The first Christians relied on the Old Testament as their 
chief religious book To them it was of divine origin and 
authority The New Testament wntings came into gra- 
dual use by the side of the older Jewish documents, accord 
mg to the times m which they appeared and the reputed 
names of the authors. 

When Marcion came from Pontus to Rome (144 a d ), 
he brought with him a Scripture-collection consisting of 
ten Pauline epi&tles Those addressed to Timothy and 
Titus, with the epistle to the Hebrews, were not m it The 
gospel of Marcion was Luke's m an altered state From 
this and other facts w r e conclude that external parties weie 
tht* first who earned out the idea of collecting Christian 
writings, and of putting them either beside or ovei against 
the sacred books of the Old Testament, m support of their 
systems As to Baailides (125 a d ), Ins supposed quota- 
tions from the New Testament m Hippolytus are too pie- 
carious to be trusted 2 It is inferred from statements m 
Ongen and Jerome that he had a gospel of his own some- 
what like Luke's, but extia canonical His son Isidore 
and succeeding disciples used Matthew's gospel Jeiome 
says that Marcion and Basilidos denied the Paulino author- 
ship of the epistle to the Hebrews and the pastoral ones 8 
It is also doubtful whether Valentinus's (140-1GG) alleged 
citations from the New Testament can be relied upon 
The passages of this kind ascubed to him by the fathers 
belong in a great measure to Ins disciples , and Ilentici lias 
not proved his position that he usul John's gcspel Rut 
bis followers, including Ptolemy (IbO ad) and Htiacleun 
(185-200), quote the gospels aud othei poitions of 
the New Testament From Hippolytus's account of the 
Opiates, Peratae, and Sethnuis, we infer that the Christian 
wntings were much employed by them An apocryphal 
work they rarely cite More than 160 citations from the 
New Testament have been gathered out of their WTitings 4 
Wo may admit that these Ophites and Peratoe were of 
early origin, tho former being the oldest known of the 
Gnostic parties , but there is no proof that the acquaint- 
ance with the New Testament which Hippolytus attributes 
to them belongs to tho first rather than the second half of 
the 2d century The early existence of the sect does not 
show an «yly citation of the Clinstian books by it, especi- 
ally of John's gospel , unless its primary were its last stage 
m Later and earlier Opiates are not distinguished in the 
Philosophuryena Hence there is a presumption that the 
author had the former in view, which is fa\oured by no 
,meutfon of* them occurring m the “ Adversus omnes Hoc- 
>6868" usually » appended to Tertulhan’s Prase? ipti outs 
# Han eticorum, and by Iremeus's derivation of their heresy 
from that of Valentinus The latter father does not even 
apeak of the Peratgj Clement of Alexandria is the first 
who alludes to them The early heretics weie desirous of 
confirming their peculiar opinions by the writings current 
£mong catholic Christians, Jb that the formation of a canon 
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by them began soon after the commencement of the 2d 
century, aud continued till the eud of it, — contemporane- 
ously with the development of a catholic church and its 
necessary adjunct a catholic canon 

No New Tcstameut tanon, exit pt a partial and uuautho 
ntati\e one, existed till tho lattei half of the 2d century, 
that is, till the idea of a catholic cliuicli btgan to be entei 
tamed The Ebionites or Jewish Clnislians had their 
favourite gospels and Acts The gospel of Matthew was 
highly prized by them, existing as it did in vanous recoil 
sions Other documents, auth as the Rc\ elation of John, 
and the Preaching of Petei, (,i Jcwish-Chustun lnstoiy sub 
sequently re-written and employed m the ( lunentine Re 
cognitions and Homilies) were also in esteem Even so 
late as 170-175, Ilcgcsippus, a Jewish Clinstian, usul 
tho gospel according to the Hebrews and dcspisul Pauls 
writings, in conformity with the leading principle of the 
paity to which he belonged, vi/ , the identity ot Jesus’s 
wolds with the Old Testament The Clementine Homilies 
(161-180) used the four canonical gospels, even the 
fouith, which they assign to tho apostle John r Ihe 
gospel according to the Egyptians was also tmplojed 
Paul's epistles weie rejected, of couise, ns well as the Acts , 
since the apostle of tho Gentiles was pointed at in Simon 
Magus, whom Petei lefutes It is, therefore, obvious that 
a collection of tho New Testament writings could make 
little progress among the Ebionites of the 2d contuiy 
Their reverence foi the Law and tho Piophcts Imuleitd 
another (anon Among the Gentile Christians the founa 
tion of a canon took place uioie rapidly, though Judaic 
influences retarded it even them After Paul’s epistles 
were interchanged between chuiches a few' of them would 
soon be put togothei A collection of this kind is ihipbed 
in 2 Peter in 1 G 

The apostolic fatheis quote fiorn tlu Old Ttstuimnt, to them an 
inspired and sacud tiling They lm\e scaKtly an) express utu 
tions from die New Testament Allusions omn, espe dally to the 
epistles Tho letter of ( lunent to tin Count limns (about 1*20) 
does not use wnttf n gospels, though it presuppose s an acquaintnnu 
with tho epistles to the Homans, Coiinthians, and Hebrew a W In re 
“ Scripture” is cited, or the expnssion **it is wiitteii” occurs, the 
Old Testament is truant 

Hermia (about 1J0) Henris to have used the epistles to the 
Iplicsians and Hebrews, those of James ami 1 Piter, peihaps, too, 
the Acts, hut time is gitat uncertainty about tin matter, and In 
li is no express quotation fiom any part of the N < w Testium nt The 
water often alludes to woids oi fesus found in MaUlitw’s gospel, so 
that ho may have been acquainted with it 

Barnabas 'about 119) has hut one quotation fiom tire Niw 
Testannnt, if, indeed, it he sueli Appauntly, Matthew xx Ifi is 
introduce d by “it is written,” show mg that the gospel was ion 
sidered Scripture This is the uulnst trace of canonical nut hoi it} 
being transieried from the Old Testament to Christian wntings 

As far as wo ran jrnlgt fiom lusebius’s aeeount of Papins 8 
(tl68), that writer kntw nothing ol it New Testament canon Hi 
spiHks of Matthew and Mark, but whether he laid tluii present 
gospels is urn er tain Ai cording to Andreas of Casarca nt was 
acquainted with the Apoealjpse of John, while Eusebius testifies t' 
Ills knowledge of 1 Petei anu 1 John but he seems to have liad 
no conception of eanonnal autlumt} attaelnng to any part of the 
New Testamur t 

Traces of later ideas about tho canomeity ol the New Testament 
aj-pear in the shoiter Greek retension of tin seven Ignatiun epistles 
(about 175) There “tho Gospel '’and “the Epistles aie recog 
mzed as the constituents of tne hook 9 The w liter also used tin 
Gospel according to tho Hebrews, for there is a quotation from ii 
in tne epistle to the Rmyrmaus 7 The se cond part of the collee tioi 
seems to have wanted tne epistle to the I'phesians 8 

Justin Martyr (150 a tj ) knew some ol the svnoptic gcApds— 
the first and tlind The evidence of Ins acquaintarn e with Maik’s 
m jjfht small His knowledge of the fourth is denied h> mam, and 
zewbusly defended by otheis Thoma finds proof that Tustin used 

8 Hist lu rle * , in 30 
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The other well known passage in ehnpter vin is too uncertain in read 
ing and meaning to he adduced here 

7 Chapter lii 8 To the Ephesians, chapter xii 
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it freely as a text- book of gnosis, without recognizing it os the his- 
tonc&l work of an apostle * It is pretty certain that he employed 
an extra canonical gospel, perhaps the so-called gospel of the 
Hebrews He had also the older Acts of Pilate Paul's epistles 
are never mentioned, though he doubtless knew them Having 
little sympathy with Paulmism he attached his belief to the pmm 
ti vo apostles The Apocalypse, 1 Peter, and 1 John he esteemed 
highly , the epistle to the Hebrews and the Acts he treated m the 
same way as the Pauline writings Justin's canon, as far as divine 
authority and inspiration aie concerned, was the Old Testament 
He was ineiely on the threshold of a divine canon made up of 
pmmti\e Christian writings, attaching no exclusive sanctity to 
those b< used, because they were not to him the only source of dot - 
tnue Even of the Apocalypse he says, “ A man among us named 
John, &c , wrote it "* In las time none of tho gospels had been 
canom/cd, not even the synoptists, if, indeed, he knew them all 
Oral tradition was the chief fountain of Christian knowledge, as it 
had hot n for a century In his opinion tins tradition was embodied 
In writing , hut the documents in which he looked for all that 
relate d to Christ were not the gospc Is alone Others he used freely, 
not looking upon any as inspired Though lessons out of the 
gospels (some of our pic sent ones and others), as also out of tho 
prophets, weie it ad m assemblies on the first day of tho week, 1 * 3 the 
act of con vetting tho Christian wn tings into Se npture was posterior, 
for the mcic reading of a gospel in churches on Sunday docs not 
prove that it was considered divine ly authontativc , and the use of 
the epistles, which formed the second and less valued pait of the 
collet Lum, must still have hi on limited 

lustin’s disuph, Tatian (160-180), who wiote an address to 
the (iwlvi, tpiotcs the beginning of Johns gospel, and his 
Dcatt safnon oi Harmony probably included selections from the four 
canonical ones hut too little is known of it to enable us to speak 
with r oi tain ty Doubtless lie was acquainted with Paul's writings, 

as he quotes statements contained in thorn He seems, however, 
to have n |< t ted se venal of his epistles, probably 1 and 2 Timothy 4 * 
in Polycaip’s epistle (150-106) tin re an reminiscences ol the 
synoptic gospels, and most of Paul’s epistles as well as 1 Peter 
wtie used b) the wute i But the idea ol canonical authonty, or a 
peculiar ampliation belonging to these writings, is absent 

Atheiingenus of Athens wrote «n apology nddiesseel to Marcus 
Amelins (176) In it he usis written and unwiitten tradition, 
testing all by the Old Testament, which was his only authonta 
tive eanon He* mikes no lefeience to the (Jhnstian documents, 
but adducts words of (esus with the veib “lie sajs ” His treatise 
on the resurrection appeals to a passage m one of Paul’s epistles 3 
The author of the epistle to Diognetiis (about 200) snows his 
acquaintance with the gospels and Paul’s epistles, hut he never 
cites the New Tcstume nt by way of pi oof Wends are introduced 
into his diseouise in passing, and fiom mernoiy 

Dionysius of Ccmntli (170) complains ot tho falsification of 
lus wilting*, hut consoles himself with the fict that the same is 
done to the “Seuptuies of the Lord,” i i , the gospels containing 
the Lord’s words, or lather the two putts of tho early collection, 
“tho gospel” and “tho apostle” together , which agues best with 
the ago and tenoi of lus le tte is 6 If sue h lie the meaning, tho e ol 
lection is put on a pai with the Old Testament, and le gudtd as 
inspired But Hegesippus still m tele a distinction between “the 
divine writings” (the Old Testament) and “the words of the 
Lord,” 7 showing that Holy Scuptuu was nothing else*, in lus 
opinion, than the Jewish hooks lie ilso used the gospel of the 
lit blows and Jewish tradition 8 

Tho letter of tho churches at Vienne and Ivons (177) has 
quotations Loin the* epistle s to tho Romans, Philippiuns, 1 Timothy, 
1 Potoi, Aets, the* gospels ot 1 uke and lohn, the Apocalypse The 
last is expressly called “Siriptuie* ” B This shows a fusion of tho 
two oiiginal tend cm ies~ the* lVtiim and Pauline, and the formation 
of a catholic church with n common canon ot authonty Aeconl 
rngly, tho two apostles, Pt tn and Paul, are mentioned together 
Tin ophilus of Antioch (180) was fnmilur with the gospels 
ami most of Paul’s epistles, as also the \penulvpse }Jo puts the 
prophetic and npostolie Si npture son t lie Mine level, because they 
nroe code el from men who lnd the same Hpmt Pissngns aio cited 
from Paul as “the. divmt word ’ 10 

The conception of a catholic canon was reah/eei about tho 
same time as that of a catholic thunk One hundred and 
seventy years from the coining of Cliust elapsed before the 

1 See Zeitsihr\ft fur u nsin^chafthdu Theoloyie, 3 875, p 490, et seq 

8 Dialogue, part n p 815, ed Tluilhv Comp on Just in, Tjeenk- 
Willmk’s Justmus Martyr tn txjne l erhoudmg tot Pauliu 

3 Ajxdog i p 97, eel Thu 16) 

4 Hruronymr Protrm tn Epist ad Tit inn 3 Chaptt i xvm 

“ Euseb 11 E , rv 28 7 Ibid , n 22 

8 Photn Bibliotheca , cod 282 

* Euseb HE, v 1, p 144, eel Bright. 

10 «tioj Kdyoi Ad Autolycum, in 14, p 13 41, ed Migne 


collection assumed a form that carried with it the idea of 
holy and inspired 11 The way m which it was done was 
by raising the apostolic writings higher tfod higher till they 
were of equal authonty with the Old Testament, so that 
the church might have a rule of appeal The Old Testa 
menfc was not brought down to the New, the New was 
raised to the Old. It is clear that the earliest church 
fathers did not use the books of the New Testameut da 
sacred documents clothed with divine authority, but fol- 
lowed for the most part, at least till the middle of the 
second century, apostolic tradition orally transmitted They 
were not solicitous about a canon circumscribed within 
certain limits 

In the second half, then, of the second century there 
was a canon of the New Testament consisting of two parts 
called the gospel (to cuayycAtov) and the apostle (6 dirocr- 
roAos) Tho first was complete, containing the four gospels 
alone , the second, winch was incomplete, contained the 
Acts of the Apostles and epistles, t e , thirteen letters of 
Paul, one of Peter, one of Johu, and the Revelation How 
and where this canon originated is uncertain Its birth- 
place may have been Asia Minor, like Marcum's , but it 
may have giown about the same time m Asia Minor, Alex- 
andria, and Western Africa At all events, Irenseus, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and Tertullian speak of its two parts , 
and tho three agree m recognizing its existence 

IreniBUB had a canon which he adopted as apostolic In his view 
it was of binding force and authoritative Tins contained tho four 
gospels, the Acts, thirteen epistles of Paul, the first epistle of John, 
ami tho Revelation He had also a soit of appendix or deutero- 
canon (which ho highly esteemed, without putting it on a par with 
the received collection), consisting of John’s second epistle, the hist 
of Peter, and the Shepherd of Hennas The last he calls a “ Scrip- 
ture ” because it was prophetic 13 The epistle to the Hebrews, that 
of Jude, James’s, 2 Peter, and 3 John he ignored 

( Moment’s collection was more extended than lreiumis’s His 
appendix or deutero canon included tho epistle to the Ilobrews 
2 John, Jude, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Shepherd of Hennas, 
the epistles of Clement and Barnabas He recognizes no distinc 
tion between the New Testament wntmgs except by the more fie 
ejucnt use of those generally received, arm tho degree of importance 
attiic bed to them Yet Barnabas is cited as ail apostle 18 So is the 
Roman (Jlemc nt 14 The Shepherd of Hennas is spoken of as divim 18 
Tims tho line of the Hornologoumcna is not marked off even to the 
same extent as in Iietneus and is seen but obscuiely 

Tertullnui’s tanon consisted of the gospels, Aets, thnteon cpis»ln* 
of Paul, tho Apocaljpso, and 1 John As an appendix he lma’the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that of Jude, the Shepheid of Hernias, 
2 John probably, and 1 Peter Tins deutero canon was not regarded 
as authoritative No trace occuis in his woiks of lames’s epistle, 
2 Peter, and 3 John He used the Miepheid, but thought little of 
it, with the Montamsts in general 18 

These? three fathers dul not fix the canon absolutely Its limits 
were still unsettled But they sanctioned most of the hooks now 
accepted as divine, putting some extra canonical productions almost 
on the? same level with the rest, at least m practice 

The canon of Muiatoii is a fragmentaiy list which was made 
towards the end ol the 2d contuiv (170) Its birthplace is tin 
certain, though there aie traces of Roman origin IfiC translation 

fiom tho Gieek is assumed, but that is uncertain I? begins with 

the four gospels in the usual order, and proceeds to the Acts, 
thirteen epistles of Raul, the epistles oftohn, that of Judo, and the 
ApocalypHO The epistle to the Hebrews, 1 and 2 P<&?r, and James 
art not named The epistle “to the Laodiceans” is probably that 
to the Lplusiitis, which lmd this superscription In Mil. cion's 
ennon , and that “to tho Alexandrians ’’ BCims^ 0 be the epistle to 
tho Hebrews According to the usual punctuation, noth arc said 
to have been foiged in Paul’s name, an opinion which may have 
been cntei tamed among Roman Chnstians about 170 A P The 
opistle to the Hebiews was rejected m the West, and may haw® 
been thought a supposititious w r ork in the interests of Paulisin with 
some reason, because of its internal character The story about 
the oiigin of the fouith gospel, with its apostolic and episcopal 
attestation, evinces a desne to establish the authenticity of a work 
which had not obtained universal acceptance at the time It is 
- m 

11 See Davidson's Introduction to the Study oj the New Testament , 
vol n p 508, Ac 18 Ackers Hwres , iv 20, 2 

u Stromata , ii 6, p 965, ed Migne 14 Ibid , iv 37, p 1312 

18 Ibid, i 29, p 928® 16 he Pudicitta , cap 10 
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difficult to make out the meaning m various places , and there is 
considerable diversity of opinion among the expositors of the docu- 
ment 1 * * 4 5 * * 

The stichomotiiual list of the Old and New Testament Scriptures 
in the Latin of the Clermont MS (D) was that read m the African 
Church m the 3d century It is peculiar After the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and the historical books, follow Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, Sirach, the twelve minor 
iphets, the foui greater, three books of the Maccabees, Judith, 
iras, Esther, Job, and Tohit In the New Testament, the four 
gospels, Matthew, John, Mark, Luke, are succeeded by ten epistles 
of Paul, two ot Peter, the epistle of James, three of John, ami tliat 
of Jude The epistle to the Hebrews (characterized as that of 
Barnabas), the Revelation of John, the Acts of the Apostles, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the Acts of Paul, the Revelation of Peter, follow 
Theie are thus three New Testament works, afterwards reckoned 
apocryphal It is possible that the carelessness of a transcribei 
may have caused some of the singularities obseivable m this list, — 
such as the omission of the epistles to the Philippians and TJhessa- 
lonians , but the end shows a freei idea of books fitted for reading 
than what was usual even at that early tune in the Afnean Church * 
In Syria a version of the New Testament tor the use of the church 
was probably made early m the 3d century This work, commonly 
called the Peslnto, wants 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse It has, however, all the other books, including the 
epistle of James and that to the Hebrews The last two were le- 
teived as apostolic 

Towauls the middle of the 3d century Ongen’s testimony n spect- 
mg the ('anon (+ 254) is ot great value He seems to liavc dis 
anguished three classes of books— authentic ones, whoso apostolic 
origin was generally admitted, those not authentic, and a imddh 
class not geneially recognized, or m legard to which his own opinion 
wavered The fiist contained those alieady adoptc d at the beginning 
of the contuiy both m the Fast and West, with the Apocalypse, ami 
the epistle to the Helm ws so far as it contains Pauline ideas , 8 to 
the second belongs the Shcpheid of Hermas, though lie hesitated a 
little about it, the epistle of Barnabas, the acts of Paul, the gospel 
according to the Hebrews, the gospel of the Egyptians, and the 
preaching of Petei , 4 10 to the thud, the epistle ot James that oi 
Jude, 2 Peter, 2 ami 8 John 8 The separation of the vanous wnt 
mgs is not foimally made, nor does Ongen give a list of them Ilia 
classification is gathered from his woiks , and though its application 
admitted ot consideiahle latitude, he is cautious enough, appealing 
t to the trndi^jn of the church, and thiowing in qualifying ex 
pressions 8 

The Canon of Kust bins (t 340) is given at length m lus Ettlesiasti 
cal History 7 He divides tin books into three classes, containing 
those writings generally r&eivcd , 8 those controverted , u and the 
heretical 10 (ni 31) The first has the four gospels, the Acts, thiiteeii 
epistles of Paul, 1 John, 1 Peter, the Apocalypse 11 * * The second 
class is subdivided into two, the fiist ooirespondmg to Ongen’s 
mixed or intermediate wntmgs,^ the second to his spurious ones 18 
The formei subdivision contains the epistles of Janus, 2 Peter, 
Jrale, 2 and 8 John , the lattei, the Acts of Paul, the Shtphcid, 
the Revelation of Peter, the epistle of Barnabas, the Doctrines of 
the Apostles, the Apocalypse of John, the gospel act ending to the 
Hebrows The thud class has the gospels of Peter and ot Thomas, 
the traditions of Matthias, the Acts of Peter, Andre w , and John Tin 
subdivisions of the second class aie indefinite The only distim tion 
which Eusebius put between them was that of ecclesiastical use 
Though lie classes as spuuous the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the 
Bevelation of Peter, the epistle of Barnabas, the doctrines of the 
Apostles, the Apocalypse of John, the gospel accoidmg to the 
Hebrews, and does not apply the epithet to the epistle of James, 
the 2 of Peter, 2 and 3 John, he uses of James’s in one place the 


I It is pnntod and copiously commented on by Crodnei in lus 
Ueschichte des neutestmm^tlu hen Kan on , edited by Volkmar, p 141, 
&e , and by J^estcott On the Canon t Appendix C, p 466, 2d edition 
Many others nave explained it , last of all Hilgenfeid 

9 ^kscliencftorf edited the Pauline epistles from this MS 1862 

8 ra iv Ty tiiaQ-htcrj &if3Kla, ivtitdBijKa, 6y.oKoyovu.eva 

4 v60 a • • 

5 ivriKeydytva Euseb , Hist Eccles , vi 25, in 26 

8 See Comment in Matth , m p 463 , Ibid , p 814 , Comment tn 
ep ad Roman , iv p 683 , in Matth , in p 044 , Homxl viu m 
'Vuroft, li p 294 , CGitra Lets , l 63, p 378 , J)e Pnncipns ;>r«/, 
i p 49 Opp , ed Delarue See also Euseb , // E , \ l 25 

* Hist Eccles , in 25, also 31, 39 , vi 13, 14 

8 SyoKoyovy zva, ivtiidByna, tyayuplKeicra, dvavrl^yra 
* 9 *vnK*y6y*va t yvdptya rois troKKois , iv irKwlcrrais itcKKijalais 

6*6r)p.o<rifvp.4va, v6da 

10 Uroira rrdvry teal Svaat&ri iravrtKHs v6$ a 

II This last with the qualification ftyc tpaveirf In another place he 

states that it was rejected 'by some, and therefore it is also along with 

the dvriKtySyeva or v4$a. * 8 uu+d 18 v6d a 


verb voBsioyai 14 In like manner he speaks of thd Apocalypse of 
Peter and the epistle of Barnabas as controverted 18 The mixed or 
spurious of Ongen are vaguely separated by Eusebius , both come 
under the general head of the controvert* *1 , for after specifying 
them separately he sums up, “all these will belong to the class of 
the controverted,” the veiy class already described os containing 
“ books well known and recognized by most,” implying also that 
they were read m the chinches 18 About 332 the Emperor 
Coustautme entiusted huscbius with the commission to make out a 
complete collection of the sacred Christum wntings foi the use of 
the Catholic Church How this oidtr was executed we are not 
told But Credner is piobably collect in s tying that the code ion 
sisted of all that is now in the New Testament ex* opt the lit vela 
tion The fifty copies wlnth were made must have supplied Con 
stuntmople and the Gictk Church foi a consult luble Unit with au 
authontative canon 

Eusebius’s cataloguo agrees m substitute with that of Ungen 
The historian tollowcd ecclesiastical tiadition lie inquired dill 
gently into the pit vailing opinions of the Chiistum chinches and 
writers, the \iews held by otheis htfou and contempm mcously 
with himself, but could not attain to a decided result His licsita 
tion stood in the way of a clem, ilim view of the question The 
tiadition respecting ceituin books was still wavenng, and lie was 
unable to fix it Authonty fettered Ins independent judgment 
That lie was inconsistent anti confused does not need to bo shown 

The exact principles that guided the formation of a 
canon in the earliest centuries cannot he discoveied 
Definite grounds foi the reception or rejection of books 
were not very cleaily apprehended The choice was de- 
teimmed by vanous c ircum stances, of which apostolic origin 
was the chief, though this itself was msnthciently attested 
for, if it be asked whcthei all the New Testament wntings 
proceeded from the authois whoso names they hear, criticism 
cannot reply in the afhnnative The example and influence 
of churches to which the writings had been first addressed 
must have acted upon the icc option of books Above all, 
individual teachers here and there saw the necessity of 
meeting heietics with their own weapons, in then own 
way, with apostolic itcords instead of oral tradition The 
cn cumstances m which the orthodox weie placed led to 
this step, effecting a bond of union whose need must have 
been felt while each chuich was isolated under its own 
bishop and the collective body could not take measures m 
common Wntings of more recent origin would be leceiv ed 
with greater facility than such as had been in cnculation 
for many yeais, especially if they professed to come from 
a pioimnent apostle A code of apostolic wntings, divine 
and perfect like the Old Testament, had to be presented as 
soon as possible against Gnostic and Mauichmau heretics, 
whose doctrines weie injurious to objective Christianity, 
while the multiplication ot apocryphal works threatened to 
overwhelm genuine tradition with a heap ol superstition 

When it is asked, to whom do we owe the canon) the 
usual answer is, to the Chuich, which is hardly con tel 
The Church Catholic did not exist till after the middle of 
the second centuiy The preservation of the early Chris 
tian writings was owing, in the first instance, to the con 
giegations to whom they were scat, and the neighbouring 
ones with whom such congregations had friendly councc 
tion The care of them devolved on the most influential 
teachers, — on those who occupied leudmg positions in the 
chief cities, oi w r ere most interested in apostolic writings as 
a source of instruction The Chnstian books were mostly 
m the hands of the bishops In process of time the canon 
was the care of assemblies or couth ils But it had been 
made before the first general council by a few leading 
fathers towards the end of the second century m Afferent 
countries The tormation of a Catliolu Church and of a 


14 Hist Eccles , u 23 ( lnibtophorson, Schmid, and Hug tlunk that 

Eusebius gave the opinion ol others in tins wool, but it is more 
likely that he gave his own, as Valesius thinks Sec the note it 
Schmid s lhstona antiqua et vmdicatw Canoms , dc , p 368 
18 Ibid , vi 14 

,c Si o Weber’s Beitrdge zur G< s< h uhte dt s ncutistanmdlu'hen Kanoni, 
p 142, Ac 
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cauon *as umultaneoua The circumstances in which the 
collection originated were unfavourable to the authenticity 
of its materials, for tradition had been busy over them and 
their authors Instead of attributing the formation of the 
canon to the Church, it would be more correct to say that 
the important stage m it was due to three teachers, each 
woikmg separately and in his own way, who were intent 
upon the creation of a Christian society which did not 
appeal m the apostolic age, — a visible organisation united 
m faith, — whete the discordant opinions of apostolic and 
sub-apostolic tunes should be finally merged The canon 
was not the work of the Christian Church so much as of 
t)ie men who were striving to form that Church, and could 
not get beyond the mould received by primitive Christian 
literature The lirst mention of a “Catholic Church” occurs 
iu The Martyrdom of Poly carp , an epistle that cannot be 
dated earlier than 160 ad, and may perhaps be ten years 
later But though the idea be there and m tho Ignatian 
epistles, its established use is due to Irenaius, Tertullian, 
and Cypnan 

Ongeri was the first who took a somewhat scientific 
view of the relative value belonging to the different parts 
of tho lublxal collection His examination of the canon 
was cutical Be fore hun the leading books had been 
regarded as divine and sacred, the source of doctrinal and 
historic truth , and from this stand point he did not depart 
With linn ecclesiastic dl tiuditum was a prevailing principle 
in tho recognition of books belonging of right to the New 
Testament collection He was also guided by the inspiration 
of the authors, — a cntei ion arbitrary m its application, as his 
own statements show In his time, however, the collection 
was being gradually enlaiged, — his third class, i e , the mixed , 
approaching reception into tho first But amid all the 
fluctuations of opinion to which certain portions of the Now 
Testament wore subject, and the unscientific procedure 
both of futhers and churches in the matter, though councils 
had not met to discuss it, and vague tradition had 
strengthened with time, a certain spiritual consciousness 
man 1 tested itself throughout tho East and West in the 
mutter of the canon Tolerable unanimity ensued The 
result was a lemaikablo one, and calls for our gratitude 
Though the development was pervaded by no critical or 
definite principle, it ended in a canon which has maintained 
its validity for centimes 

It is sometimes said that the history of tho canon should 
bo sought from definite catalogues, not from isolated 
quotations The lattoi aie supposed to be of Blight value, 
the former to bo tho result of deliberate judgment This 
remark is more specious than solid In relation to the 
Old Testament, the catalogues given by the fathers, as by 
Wulito and Ongen, lest solely on the tradition of the Jews, 
npait from which they have no independent authority 
As none except Jerome and Ongen know Hebrew, their 
lists of the Old Testament books are simply a reflection of 
what they learned from others If they deviate in practice 
from their masters by quoting as Scripture other than the 
canonical books, they show their judgment over-riding an 
external theory The very men who give a list of the 
Jewish books evince an inclination to the Christian and 
enlarged canon So Origen says, m his Epistle to Afn- 
canu8 t that “ the churches use Tobit ” In explaining the 
prophet Isaiah, Jerome employs Sirach vi 6, in proof of 
Ins vieiv, remarking that the apocryphal work is m the 
Christian catalogue In like manner Epiphamus, m a pas- 
sage against Aetius, after referring to the books of Scrip- 
ture, adds, “as well as the books of Wisdom, *.«, the 
Wisdom of Solomon and of Jesus son of Sirach , finally, 
all the other books of Scripture” In another place he 
gives the canon of the Jews historically, and excludes the 
apocryphal Greek books , but here he includes some of the 


latter We also learn from Jerome that Judith was in the 
number of the books reckoned up by the Nicene Council 
Thus the fathers who give catalogues of the Old Testament 
show the existence of a Jewish and a Christian canon m 
relation to the Old Testament , — the latter wider than the 
former, their private opinion more favourable to the one, 
though the other was historically transmitted In relation 
to the New Testament, the synods which drew up listen o{ 
the sacred books show the opinion of some leading father 
like Augustine, along with what custom had sanctioned 
In this department no member of the synod exercised his 
critical faculty, a number together would decide such 
questions summarily Bishops proceed m the track of 
tradition or authority 

The Canon from the Fourth Centuiy 

It will now be convenient to treat of the two Testaments 
together, » e , the canon of the Bible The canons of both 
have been considered separately to the end of the third 
century , they may be henceforward discussed together 
We proceed, therefore, to the Bible-canon of the fourth 
century, first in the Greek Church and then m the Latin 

The Council of Laodicea, at which there was a predominant 
Bf nil Anan influence, foi bade the reading of all non-c anomcal books 
The 59th canon enacts, that “mivate psalms must not be lead m 
tlie ( ’hurch, nor iiiicauonized books , but only the canonical ones 
of the New and Old Testament ” The (50th canon proceeds to give 
a list of such All the books of the Old Testament are enumerated, 
hut in a peculiar ordei, somewhat like the Soptungmt one With 
Jeremiah is specified Baruch, then the Lamentations and Epistle 
The prophets are last, first tlx minor, next the nnyor and Daniel 
In the New Testament list aie tho usual seven catholic epistles, 
and fourteen of Paul, including that to tho Hebrews The Apooa 
lypse alone is wanting Credner has proved that this (50th canon 
is not original It is of much later date 1 The Council was held 
in tho jear 803 A i) The Apostolic Constitutions give a kind of 
canon like that m the 59tli of Luodn ea After speaking of the 
hooka of Moses, Joshua, Judges, kings, Chromdes, those belonging* 
to the return from the captivity, those of Job, Solomon, the sixteen 
prophets, and the Psalms of David, our Acts, the epistles of Paul, 
ami the foui gospels aie mentioned It is itmarkable that the 
catholic epistles are not mentioned That they tuo indicated under 
Acts is altogether improbable The Antiochian ('hurch of that 
time doubt* cl or denied tho apostolicity of the se letters, as is seen 
from Theodore, Cosmas, and others Hence their absence from 
these Constitutions, which are a collection l>elongmg to difleient 
times, the oldest poition not earlier perhaps than the third ccntu% * 

Cyril of Jorusalem, who took part in the Council of Laodicea, 
and died 886 a p , gives a list of “ the divine Scriptuies ” The 
books of the Old Testament are twenty two, and the arrangement is 
usually that which ism the English Bible With Jeremiah ore 
associated “Baruch and tho Epistle ” All the New Testament 
books aro given except the Apocalypse The list agrees very nearly 
with that of Eusebius, by tukmg the latter’s “controverted” writ 
mgs into the class of the “geneially received,” 3 The writer insists 
on the necessity of unity in the Church upon the subject, and 
forbids tho i eadmg of writings not generally received Yet he refers 
to Baruch (in 86-38) as “ tne prophet” , and in adducing the tes 
timomos of the prophets for the existence of the HolyJSpint, the 
last is Daniel xni 41, 45 

In Athanasius’s festal epistle (365) the Alexandrian arch 
bishop undertakes “ to set forth in orde%the books that are cano * 
meal and handed down and believed to he divine ” Vis list of the 
Old Testament nearly agrees with Cyril's, except that Esther is 
omitted, and Kuth counted separately, to mako out the twenta'-two 
books He adds, “ there are other books not canonical, designed 
by the fathers to be read by those just joining A, amf wishing to 
be instructed in the doctrine of piety i e , the Wisdom of Solo 
mon and the Wisdom of Sirach, and Esther and Judith and Tobit, 
and the Doctrine of the Apostles (bo called), and the Shepherd 
“ those being canonical, and these being readf let there be no men 
tion of apocryphal writings,” Ac The New Testament list is the 
same as Cyril’s, with the addition of the Apocalypse 4 He quotes 
several of the apocryphal books loathe same way as he does the 


1 Geschtchte dot neftest Jf anon, p 217, Ac. 

* See ConsM Apostol ,*p 67, ed lleltzen 

* Catsch , iv 22, pp 66, 67, ed Sillies. 

4 A than as n Opp ed Benedict i 2. pp 962, 963 
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canonical Thus ha cites Tobit xn 7 with 44 os it is written,” 1 
and Sirach xxx 4 with 44 as sacred Sen p turf somewhere says*’* 
Elsewhere he apphe| to the latter (h 83) 14 the divine Spint says ,’* 8 
and Daniel xui. 45 is cited under the name of 14 the Scnpture ” 4 
Canonical and apocryphal are mentioned together, and similar 
language applied to them 

Gregoiy of K&zianzus (+ 389) puts his list into a poetical form 
In the Old Testament it agrees with Athanasius's exactly, only he 
mentions none but the canonical books , m the New, he leaves out 
4he Apocal j pse, and so deviates from Athanasius 5 

Amphiloctuus of Iconium (+ 395) gives a long catalogue of the 
Biblical books m verse The canon of the Old Testament is the 
usual one, except that he says of Esther at the end, 44 Some judge 
that Esther should be added to the foregoing ” Ho notices none of 
the apociyphal books His New Testament canon agrees with the 
present, only he excludes the Apocalypse as spurious, which is given 
as the judgment of the majority He alludes to the doubts that 
existed as to the epistle to the Hebrews, and to the mimbe r ot the 
catholic epistles (seven or tlnee) 6 The concluding woids show 
that no list was universally received at that tune 

Epiphanius (t 103) follows Athanasius in las canon As to the 
number of the Old Testament books, he hesitates between twenty 
two and twenty -seven , but the contents are the same At the end 
of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament, Wisdom and 
Sirach are mentioned as “divine writings,” elsewhere they are 
chaiactenzed as doubtful’* 7 His practice shows his sentiments 
cleaily enough, when he refers to the Book of Wisdom in such 
phrases as 44 Scripture,** “as Solomon the most blessed of the pro 
phets says , ** * and cites Sirach (vn 1) as well as Baruch as “ Scrip 
ture ” 8 He mentions the fact that the epistles of Clemens Ko- 
manus were read m the churches 10 

Ihdymus of Alexandria (+ 392) speaks against 2 Peter that it is 
not m the canons 11 

Chrysostom (f 407) does not speak of the canon , but in the New 
Testament ho nevei quotes the four last catholic epistles or the 
Apocalypse All tiic other parts he uses thioughout Ins numerous 
works la 

Tin odors of Mopsuestia (b 428) was much fleer than Ins con- 
temporaries in dealing with the books of Scnpture It seems that 
lie rejected Job, Canticles, Chronicles, and the Psalm-iuscnp- 
tions in the New Testannnt, the epistle ot James, and others of the 
catholic ones But Leontius’s account of Ins opinions cannot be 
adopted without suspicion 13 

• r l*he catalogues of the Old Testament contained m the manu 
scripts B, C, and K need not be given, as they are merely codices 
of the Sentuagmt, and have or had the books canonical and 
apocryphal belonging to that version The list of the New Testa- 
ment books in B is like that of Athanasius Impel feet at the end, 
it must have had at first the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and the Apocalypse C (cod Ephraim rcscnptus) has fragments 
of the New Testament, which show that it had originally all the 
present books in the same order as Athanasius’s K or the Sinai tic 
manuscript lias m addition to the New Testament the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hernias The progress made by the 
Greek Church of the fourth and former part of the fifth century, in 
its conception of the canon, seems to be that the idea of ecclesi 
astical settlement, or public, legal, definitive establishment, was 
attached to the original one A writing was considered canonical 
when a well attested tradition put it among those composed by 
inspired men, aposth s or others , and it had on that account a 
determining authority in matters of faith Books which served as 
a rule of faith and were definitively set forth by the Church as 
divinely authoritative, were now termed canonical The canon con- 
sisted of writings settled or determined by ecclesiastical law 14 Sut li 
was the idea added to the ongiual acceptation of canon To 
canonical ware opposed apocryphal writings, i e , heretical and fabn 
cal&tl ones , while an intermediate class consisted of those read m 
the churches, which we*p useful, but not decisive in matters of 
belief A nosier advance m the matter of the canon at this period 
was the gi neral adoption of the Hebrew canon, with a relegation of 
the £lreek Additions in the Septuagmt to the class “ publicly 

— -jp- — 1 
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read ** 18 Yet doubts about the reception of Esther into the number 
of the canonical books were still entertained, though it was one 
of the Jewish canon And the catholic epistles which had been 
doubted before — Judo, Janies, Second Peter — were now generally 
received But thcie was a division of opinion about the Apocalypse 

We come to the period of the Uitm corresponding to that of the 
Greek Church which has just been noticed Augustine (+480) 
gave great attention to the subject, labouring to establish a coin 
plete canon, the necessity of which was generally fdt According 
to him the Scriptures which were received and acknowledged b> 
all the churches of the day should be canome al 01 those not 
universally adopted, such os are received by the mnpmty of the 
churches and tlie weightier should be preferred to those received 
by the fewer and less important churches 16 In Ins enumuatiou of 
the foity torn books of the Old Testament, he gives, after l hro 
nicies, other histories 44 which are neither connected with the older” 
spoci tied m the piccedmg context “nor with out* uuotlur, ’ ie, 
Job, Tobit, Esther, Judith, the two books of the Maccubus, and 
Esdras Wisdom and Ecclesiastious, he thinks, should be numbered 
among the prophets, as deserving ot autlioi ity and having a ci l tain 
likeness to Solomon’s wntincs He says of tho Maccabees that this 
“Scnpture has been received by the Church not uselessly, it it be 
read or heard soberly ” 17 The famous passago in the tuatisc on 
Christian doctrine, where Augustine enumerates tin whole union, 
is qualified by no other , for though he knew the distuu tion bt 
tween the canonical books of the Palestinian Jews and the so called 
apocryphal ones, as well as the fact of some New Testaim lit w utings 
not being received universally, he considcied chuich rcuption a 
sufficient warrant for canonical autlionty Hence he considered 
the books of the Maccabees canonical, because so rectivtd by the 
Church , while he says ot Wisdom and Snath that they mentid 
authontative lcception and nunibeung among the pionlictic Scnp 
tuies He laises, not loweia, the authonty of tne so called 
apocryphal books which he mentions He enumerates all the New 
Testament books, specifying tho Pauline epistles as fouitien, and s« 
itckonmg that to the Hobicws as the apostle’s , but lu speaks of it 
t lsewhere as an epistle about which some were une ( rtain, professing 
that he was influenced to admit it as canonical by the authonty ot 
the Oriental churches 18 He speaks hesitatingly in various places 
about its Paulino authorship 

In 393 the African bishops hold a council at Hippo, wheie the 
(anon was disc ussod Tho list of the canonical Smptures given 
includes, besides the Palestinian one, Wisdom, Ecclesiastic us, Tobit, 
Judith, and tho two books of Maccabees The New Testament 
canon seems to have agreed exactly with our pusent one ly The 
Council of Carthage (397) repeated the statute of its pmltcessoi, 
enumerating the same books of the Bible as canonical i0 Augustine 
was the animating spirit of both counc lls, so that the} may be taken 
as expressing Ins views on the subject 

Jeiome( + 420) gives a list of the twenty-two canonical books of the 
Old Testament, tho same as that of the Palestinian Jews, uniat king 
that some put liuth and Lamentations among the Hagiogiupha, so 
making twenty-foui hocks All besides should be put among the 
Apocrypha Wisdom, Sirach, Judith, Tobit, the Shepbeul aro not 
in the canon The two books of Maccabees he rcgaided in the same 
light 81 But though Jerome’s words imply the apocryphal posi 
tion of these extra-canonical books, ho allows of then being 
read in public for the edification of the people, not to confirm the 
authonty of doctrines, te, they belong to “the ecclesiastical 
books’* of Athanasius His idea of 4 4 apocryphal” is wider and 
milder than that of some others in the Latin Chuich It his 
been conjectured by Wclte, 18 that the conclusions of the Afitcau 
councils in 393 and 397 influenced Jerome’s views of the canon, so 
that his later writings allude to the apocryphal works in a more 
favourable manner than that of the Prologue galcatus or the prefu< e 
to Solomon’s books One thing is cleur, that he quotes different 
passages from the Apocrypha along with others fiom the Hebrew 
canon In his letter to Eustochius, Sirach in 33 comes between cita- 
tions from Matthew and Luke with the phrase 44 as it is written ,” and 
xi 30 has 44 holy Scripture” applied to it Ruth, Esther, and Judith 
are spoken of as 4 4 holy volumes ” The practice of Jerome differed 
fiom his theory , or rather he became less positive and altered lus 
views somewhat with the progress of time and knowledge As to 
the New Testament, he gives a catalogue of all that now belong to 
it, remaiking of the epistle to the Hebrews and of ttye Apocalypse 
that he adopts both on the authonty of ancient wnters, not of pie 
sent custom Ills opinion about them was not decided * 3 Iq anothc r 
work he gives the Epistle of Barnabas at the end of the canonie al 
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li^t Ho «lw states the doubts of many respecting the epistle to 
Philemon, and about 2 Peter, lude, 2 and 3 John According to 
him the hist epistle of Clemens Itoinauus was publicly ruul m some 
churches 1 

Hilary of Poitiers (+ 368) seems to have followed Ongen’s cata- 
logue He gives twenty-two books, specifying “the epistle*’ of 
foiemiah, and lemarks that some added Tobit and Juditn, making 
twenty four, aftu the letters of the Greek alphabet Wisdom and 
Siracli he cites os “prophets ” 2 In the New Testament he never 
quotes Jam< s, Jude, 2 and 3 John, nor 2 Peter 

Rufiiius (+ 410) enumerates the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments which “are believed to b< inspired by the Holy Spmt itself, 
h< cording to the tradition of our ancestors, and have been handed 
down by the Churches of Chust * All the books of the Hebrew 
canon and of the New Testament ate specified After the list he 
says, “ these are they which the fathus include in the cauou, by 
which they wished to establish the assertion of our faith ” He adds 
that theio are otlur books not ( annnical , but ecclesiastical — the 
Wisdom of Solomon, Hiradi, Tobit, Judith, and tin books of the 
Muteabees lit sides the usual New T< stauu nt works, he speaks of 
the Shepherd of Hernias and “the Judgment of Peter” as read in 
tin < hun In s, hut not as authoutatm m matte rs of faith 3 

Philastims ( I* about 387) givts stunt act ount of the H< uptures and 
tlmr tontents m his time The tanonnal S< iiptuits, which alone 
should he read m the Cathdllc Chimb, ait said to lu the Law and 
the Piopliets, tin gospels, At is, thnttun epistles of Paul, and stvtn 
otheis He sptaks of buttes who itjttt Johns gosjid and tin* 
Apocalypse, —remarking also that some do not lead the epistle to the 
Hubiews, not thinking it to hi Paul’s 4 * * fh« influence of the hast 
upon the West npptais m thi stall mints of this fat In i upon the 
subject He hau st v< ml uinonn al lists be foie him, one at bust 
from an Onental A null somtt, which txplums sonic assutious in 
his hook 

innocent I of Koine wrote to hxsupeuuR (l0 r >), bishop of 
Toulouse, giving a list of tin t unonk ul hooks lit sides the Hebrew 
canon, lieTias Wisdom and Knmh, Tobit, Iiulith, the 2 Maceabus 
The New TeHtann nt list is identical with tin present He also 
refeis to psemh pigiaplntul wntlugs uhu li ought not only to be re- 
jected but t ondt unit tl 0 

A canonical list uppoais in time tidbit nt hums bulling the 
names of Uumasus ( J(j(» 181), (b lusuu 1 (4 ( »3 496), and Honnisdas 
(514-5JM) Attoitlmg to the lust, tin books ol the Old Testament 
aio airangtd in time tilth is In the fust ait tin Pont itoin.h, 
Joshua, Judges, Until, torn Kings two Chionn les, Psalms, Pio- 
vtibs, huhsiustes (’antic Its, Wisdom, and Kth siastu us , in the 
second, all the Pi uplifts, im ludmg Huiu.li , in the tlmd, lob, 
Tobit, Judith, hstlui, fsdias, two Wutabtis 'I In NiwTtsia- 
mt nt books me tho tom gospels, tomb in tpistbs of Paul, tin 
\potulypsc, ami Aits, with sevt n c itholu tpistbs 
That which is called the Dttitt of (klasms is almost identical 
with tilt pKtedmg It wants Hamtli md humiliations It lms 
also two Ksdius instead of one In the New Test umnt the epistle 
to tlio i lol ii ( w s is absent 

Tim Honnisdas foi in has tin Lame ntations of Jcitmiali, and in 
the New Testa i m nt the epistle to the lit blows 

The MSS of these lists picscut somi divcisity, and (hednu 
supposes tho D.unusus list a fit turn lint Thiel has vindicated its 
niitiientn ity It is possible that Bonn lute lpolations ma \ exist in 
the last two , but the Inst, which is tho shoittst, m ey well belong 
to the tilin' of Damasus G 

lu 419 \ 1> anothoi touiicil at ( aithuge, at w hit h Augustine was 
piesent, lopoated t lie fount i list ot books with a single alteration, 
viz , touitceu epistles ot Paul (instead ot thutten) 7 

Tho procoding noticos and catalogues show' a general 
desire in tho Western Church to settle the tnnon The 
two most influential men of the pound wete Augustine uud 
Jeiomo, who did not entnoly agiee llotli were uniitted for 
the cutic al examination of such a topic The former was a 
gifted spiritual man, lacking learning and independence 
Tradition dominated all his ideas about the difficult or 
disputed books, — a tradition arbitiarily assumed He did 
not cntei upon the question scientifically, oil the basis of 
ceitaiu principles, but was content to take refuge in 
aufchoi^ty — the prevailing authority of leading churches 

1 See Onomastica Sacra , Comment in hp ad Philem , Do 1 ms 
itftutr 
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His judgment was weak, his sagacity moderate, and the 
abseuce of many sidedness hindered r a critical result 
Jerome, again, was learned but timid, lacking the courage 
to face the questiou fairly or fundamentally, and the in 
dependence necessary to its right investigation. Belong- 
ing as he did to both churches, he recommended the 
practice of the one to the other He, too, was chiefly 
influenced by tradition, — by Jewish teachers in respect to 
the Old Testament, and by general custom as to the 
New Computed with the Eastern Chuich, the Western 
accepted a wider canon of the Old Testament, taking some 
books into the class of the canonical which the former put 
among those “ to be read ” lu regard to the New Testament, 
all the Catholic epistles and even the Apocalypse were 
received The African churches and councils generally 
adopted this larger canon, which resulted fiom the fact of 
the old Latin versions of tho Bible cuiront in Africa being 
daughters of the Scptuagint If tho Latins apparently 
looked upon the Greek as the original itself, the apocryphal 
books would soon get rank with the canonical Still the 
more learned fathers, Jerome, Kufmus, and others, favoured 
the Hebrew canon in distinguishing between canonical and 
ecclesiastical books The influence of the Eastern upon the 
Western Chuich is still visible, though it could not 
extinguish tho prevailing desire to include the disputed 
books The Greek view was to receive nothing which had 
not apparently a good attestation of divme origin and 
apostolic authority , the Latin was to exclude nothing * 
hallowed by descent and proved by custom Tho foimer 
Church looked more to the sources of doctune , the lattei 
to those of edification The one desired to conti act those 
sources, so as not to be too uch , the other to enlarge the 
springs of edification, not to bo too poor Neither had the 
pi opci lesouices foi the work, noi a right perception of the 
way m winch it should be set about , and therefore thejfc 
w'ere not fortunate m their conclusions, diftenng in legard 
to points which affect tiie foundation of a satisfuctoiy 
solution 

Notwithstanding the numeious endeavours both in the 
East and Wost to settle the canon during the 4th and 5th 
centimes, it was not finally closed The doubts of mdi 
viduals weie still expressed, and succeeding ages testify to 
the want of universal agieciuent respecting social books 
The question, howevei, was actiuilly determined No 
material change otcuired again m the absolute rejection or 
ml mission of books With some fluctuations, the canon 
lemamed very much as it was m the 4tli and 5tli centuries 
Tradition had shaped and established its condition 
Geneial usage gave it a peimanency which it was not easy 
to distuib The history is mainly an objective one Un 
critical at its commencement, it was equally so m the two 
centuries which have just been considered 

The history of the canon in the ftyrijan clnirch cannot 
bo traced with much exactness The Peshito version had 
only the Hebrew canonical book! at fust, tho apocry- * 
plial wertf added af tm wards In the New Testament it 

wanted four of tho catholic epistles and the Apoet^ypse 
Ephrern (378) uses all the books m our c^ion, jhe apocry- 
phal as well as the canonical Tho former are cited by 
him m the same way as the latter The Syrian version 
made by Polycaip at the request of Philoxenus of Mabug, 
had the four catholic epistles wantmg^n the Feshito, and 
the Charklean recension of it probably had the Apocalypse 
also, if that which was publi^ied by De Dieu at Leyden 
belongs to it Junilius, though au African bishop (about 
550), sayB that he got Ins knowledge from a Porsian of the 
name of Paulus, who r?c€yved his education in the school 
of Nisibis He may, theiefoie, be considered a witness of 
the opinions of the Syrian church at the beginning of the 
Gth centuiv Dividing the biblical books into those of 
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perfect, those of intermediate, and those of no authority, 
he makes the first the canonical , the second, those added 
to them by mnny\plu? es) , the third, all the rest In the 
first list he puts Ecclesiasticus Among the second he puts 
1 and 2 Chronicles, Job, Ezra and Nehemiah, Judith, 
Esther, 1 and 2 Maccabees , and m the New Testament, 
James, 2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John He also says that 
file Apocalypse of John is much doubted by the Orientals 
In the third list, i e , books of no authority added by some 
(quulam) to the canonical, are put Wisdom and Canticles 1 
The catalogue is confused, and erroneous at least in the 
one respect, that Jerome is referred to as sanctioning the 
division givon of the Old Testament books , for neither he 
nor tho Jews agree with it 

The canon of the old Abyssinian church seems to have 
had all tho books in the Septuagint, canonical and apocry- 
phal together, little distinction being made between them 
The New Testament agrees with the present Greek one 
At a later period a list was made and constituted the legal 
ono for the use of tho church, having been derived from 
the Jacobite canons of the apostles This gives m the Old 
Testament the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Judith, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Esther, Tobit, two 

1 books of Maccabees, Job, Psalms, five books of Solomon, 
minor and gi eater piophets External aie the Wisdom of 
Sirach (foi teaching childien) and the book of Joseph ben 
Gonon, te , that of the Maccabees Tho New Testament 

• has four gospels, Acts, seven apostolic epistles, fourteen of 
Paul, ami the Revelation of John Latei catalogues vary 
much, and are often enlarged with the book of Enoch, 
4 Esdros, the Apocalypse of Isaiah, &c The canon of the 
Ethiopic churt li was fluctuating 2 

The Armenian canon, if we may judge fiom punted 
editions, follows the Septuagint , but the books are put in 
•a peculiar position The three books of Maccabees follow 
the historical ones In tho New Testament the epistle to 
the Hebrews precedes those to Timothy and Titus , while 
Sirach, a second recension ot Daniel, Manasseli, 3 Corin- 
thians, with the account of John’s death, aie relegated to 
an appendix behind tho New Testament 

The Bible canon of the Eastern Church m the Middle 
# A jos shows no matenal change Endeavours were made to 
remove the uncertainty ansnig from the existence of nume- 
rous lists , but foimci decisions and deciecs of councils were 
repeated instead of a new, independent canon Heie 
belongs the catalogue m the Alexandrian MS of the 5th 
century, which is peculiar Aftei the prophets come 
Esther, Tobit, Judith, Ezra and Nehemiah, 4 Maccabees, 
Psalms, Job, Pioverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, the all- virtu- 
ous Wisdom, the Wisdom of Jesus of Sirach In the 
New Testament, the Apocalypse is followed by two epistles 
of Clement The list was probably made m Egypt 
That of iliastasius Sinaita (+ 599) needs no remark The 
apostolic canons ^canon 76) give a list both of the Old 

• and New Testament Hooks, m which the usual canonical 
ones are sfipplemonted by Judith, 3 Maccabees, and in 
the ^ew Testament, by two epistles of Clement, and the 
Clementines in eight books The Apocalypse is wanting 
But the wliole is a patchwork, borrowed from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, Athanasius’s festal epistle, and other sources 
It cannot* be put earlier than the 5th century , and it is 
pretty certain that Judith and Maccabees are later inser- 
tions 8 Wo have also N icephorus’s Stichomet? y (806-8 1 5) , 4 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (53 g), who never mentions the seven 

•catholic epistles of the New Testament or the Apocalypse , 
the Council of Con stantinople commonly called the Tt ullan 
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(692), Johannes Damaseenus (t 754), the second Nicene 
council (787), the Syn opsis dwince Script urev Vet et Jtfovt 
Test (about 1000), Zonaras (about 1120), Alexius Aris- 
tenus (about 1160), and Nicephorus Callistus (1330) 

In the Western clnuch of the Middle Ages, diversity of 
opinion respecting certain books continued Though the 
views of Augustine weie gonewilly followed, the stneter 
ones of Jetome found many adiuruits The canon was 
fluctuating, and the practice of the (hurchos m rcgaid to it 
somewhat lax Here belong Cassiodoms (about 550) , the 
list in the Codex Amutmus (about 550) , and Isidore of 
Seville (t636), who, aftei enumerating tlnee classis of Old 
Testament books gives a fourth, not m the llobiew emon 
Here he specifies Wisdom, Ecclesiastic us, Tobit, Judith, 

1 and 2 Maccabees, saying that the Church of Clnist puts 
them among the divine books, honouis and highly esteems 
them 6 There aie also the fourth council of Toledo (632), 
Gregory the Great ((*604), Notker Labeo (+ ( H2), I\o 
(about 1092), Bccle (+735), Alcuin (+804), Rubamis 
Maurus (+ 856), Hugo do St ^ctoi (+ 1141), lVtci ot 
Clngny (+1156), John of Salisbuiy (+1182), 'lhonias 
Aqumas (+ 1270), Hugo do St Caro (1 1263), Vyclitte 
(+ 1384), Nicolaus of Lyia (+1340), <fec Scveial of 
these, as Hugo de St Victoi, John of Salisbuiy, Hugo de 
St Caro, and Nicolaus of Lyra, followed Jeiome in sepaiut- 
mg the canonical and apociyphal books of the Old Testa 
meat 6 

As to tho arrangement of the New 1 esianie lit books, the 
gospels stand thus in several MSS ot the old Latin vcision, 
in a, 5, c,/, q, cod D (Latin), — Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark In the Acts of tho council at Ephesus (431), Cyril 
of Alexandria, Thoodoiet, and se\eial Latin tianslations, 
they are Matthew, John, Maik, Luke The Cui c toman 
Syriac has Mattluw, M uk, John, Luke , while a iciy old 
fragment of the gospels in Tiuin has Matk and Matthew 

The oldest ordci of the books, and that whnli lies at the 
basis of the cunent onfe given by Tcitullian, is Gospels, 
Acts, Pauline epistles, Apocalypse, epistle of John This 
was varied by putting tho Catholic epistles beioie the 
Apocalypse, as m the Muiatonau fragment This oid< r 
became tho picvailmg ono m the West^ with a few \aui 
tions heie and theie, such as the placing of the Acts aftei 
the Pauline epistles by the Peshito, Jerome, and Lpiphnmus, 
or after the Catholic epistles, immediately befoie the 
Apocalypse, by Augustine and the Spanish chinch, while 
m tho Stichometiy of the Cleimont MS they follow the 
Apocalypse as the last canoiiu.il book 

In the ancient Greek Church the ordei was different 
Theie the usual one was Gospels, Acts, the Catholic epistles, 
the Pauline epistles, and the Apocalypse This exists in 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius and the MSS B and \ 
But the Smaitic has Gospels, Pauline epistles, Acts, Catholic 
epistles, Apocalypse 

The Pauline epistles seem to have been ananged accord 
ing to their length , the Catholic ones have that of James 
first, because the authoi was the bishop of the church at 
Jerusalem, then the epistles of Peter, the chief of the 
apostles 7 

The Reformats generally returned to the llcbiew canon, 
dividing off the additional books of the Septuagint as well 
as those attached to the Vulgate These they called 
apocryphal, after Jeiome’s example The latter, .though 
considered of no authority in matters of doctrine, weie 
still pronounced useful and edifying The principal leason 
that weighed with them was, that Christ and the apostles 
testified to none of the Septuagint additions 

Besides the canonical books of the Old Testament, 

• Rtymolog , vi 1 6 Set* Ho<ly, p 043, kc 

7 Sec ('miner's Qeschichte , p 393, et seq 
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Luther translated Judith, Wisdom, Tobit, Siroch, Baruch, 

1 and 2 Maccabees, the Greek additions to Esther and 
Daniel, with the Prayer of Manasseh. His j udgment respect- 
ing several of these is expressed m the prefaces to them 
With regard to 1 Maccabees he thinks it almost equal to 
the other books of Holy Scripture, and not unworthy to be 
reckoned among them Of Wisdom, he says, he was long 
in doubt whether it should be numbered among the canoni- 
cal books , and of Sirach, that it is a right good book pro- 
ceeding from a wise man But he speaks unfavourably of 
several other apocryphal productions, as of Baruch and 

2 Maccabees It is evident, however, that he considered 
all he translated of $ome use to the Christian Church He 
thought that the book of Esther should not belong to the 
canon 

Luther’s judgment respecting somo of the New Testa- 
ment books was freer than most Protestants now are dis- 
posed to approve He thought the epistle to the Hebrews 
was neither Paul’s nor an apostle’s, but proceeded from an 
excellent and learned man who may have been the disciple 
of apostles lie did not put it on an equality with the 
epistles written by apostles themselves The Apocalypse 
he considered neither apostolic nor prophetic, but put it 
almost on the same level with the 4th book of Esdras, 
which lie spoke elsewhere of tossing into tko Elbe This 
judgment was afterwards modified, not retracted James’s 
epistle ho pronounced unapostohc It was quite an epistle 
of straw In like maimer, he did not believe that Jude’s 
epistle preceded from an apostle Considering it to have 
1 been taken from 2 Petei, and not well extracted cither, ho 
put it lower than the supposed original The Refoimor, as 
ftls#h is successors, made a distinction between the books 
ot the New Testament similar to that of the Old, — the 
generally received (homologoumeua) and rout? averted books 
(autilegomena) , but the Calvinists afterwards obliterated 
it, as the Roman Catholics at the Council of Trout did 
with the Old Testament The epistlo to the Hebrews, 
those of Jude and James, with the Apocalypse, belong to 
the latter class Luther assigned a gieuttr oi less value to 
the separate writings of the New Testament, and left every 
one to do the same He relied on their internal value 
more than tradition, — taking the “ Word of God” m a 
deeper and wulei sense than its coincidence with the Bible 

Bodenatem of Carlstadt examined the question of cation- 
icifcy more thoiougkly than any of his contemporaries, and 
followod out the principle of puvato judgment m regard to 
it He divides the biblical books into thieo classes — • 

1 Books of the highest dignity, vi/ , the Pentateuch and 
the Gospels , 2 Books of the second digiutj , ip, the 
works termed prophetic by the Jews, and the fifteen epistles 
universally received , 3 Books of tlio third and lowest 
authority, i s e , the Jewish Hagiographa and the seven 
antilegomena epistles of the New Testament Among tlio 
Apocryphi he makes two classes — such as are out of the 
canon of the Hebrews yet hagiograpkical (Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asfcicus, Judith, Tobit, the two Maccabees), and those that 
are clearly apocryphal and to be rejected (third and fourth 
Esdras, Baruch, Prayer of Manasseh, a good part of the third 
chapter of Daniel, and the last two chapters of Daniel) 1 
Zwmgli asserts that the Apocalypse is not a biblical 
book 2 

CEcofampadius says — “ We do not despise Judith, Tobit, 
Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, the last two Esdras, the three 
Maccabees, the last two chapters of Daniel, but we do not 
attnbuto to them divine authority with those others” 3 

1 Carlstadt* s treatise is reprinted in Credner’s Z\vr Oeschvehte des 

Kanons 

• \\erke } edited by Schuler and Sch tilth ess, vol li p 169 

*“Ep ad Valdenses” 1630, »pu<l Scultet Annal evang pp 

313, 314 


As to the books of the New Testament he would not com- 
pare the Apocalypse, James, Jude, 2 Pet^r 2 and 3 John 
with the rest 4 * 

Calvin did not think Paul to be the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, nor 2 Peter to have been written by 
Peter , but both m his opmion are canonical 

The later Helvetic Confession speaks of the Apocryphal 
books as read in the churches, but not used as authonta 
tive in matters of faith 6 

The Gallic Confession makes a distinction between canom 
cal and other books, the former being the rule and norm 
of faith, not only by the consent of the Church, but much 
more by the testimony and intrinsic persuasion of the 
Spirit, by whose suggestions we are taught to distinguish 
them from other ecclesiastical books which, though use- 
ful, are not of the kind that any article of faith can be 
constituted by them 0 

The Belgic Confession makes a distinction between the 
sacred and apocryphal books The former may be read by 
the Church, but no doctrine can be derived from them 
In tlio list of New Testament books given there are four- 
teen epistles of Paul 7 

Tho Waldensian canon, in which tlio canonical are care- 
fully separated from the apocryphal books, is not of the 
date 1120, but is a later document derived from or made 
by a Protestant after 1532 It is not genuine 

The canon of the Anglican Church (1562), given in the t 
sixth Article of Religion, defines holy Scnptuie to bo “those 
canonical books of the Old and New Testament, of whose 
authority was never any doubt m the Church ” After 
giving the names aud number of the canonical books, the 
ai title prefaces the apocryphal ones with, “And the other 
books (as Hierome saith) the Church doth lead for example 
of life and instruction of manners , but yet doth it not 
apply them to establish any doctrine Such are these* 
following,” &c , <fec At the end it is stated that “ all the 
books of the New Testament, as they are commonly re- 
ceived, we do receive and account them canonical ” The 
Article is ambiguous If the canonical books enumerated 
are those meant in the phrase “ of whose authority was 
licvoi any doubt m the Church,” the statement isincoirect 
If a distinction is implied between the canonical boqfts* 
and such canonical ones as have never been doubted in 
the Church, the meaning is obsi ure In either case the 
langunge is not explicit 

The Westminster Confession of Faith gives a list of 
all the books of the Old and New Testaments as the 
Word of God written, — adding that those called the 
Apocrypha aie not of divine inspiration, and no part of 
the canon, of no authority in the Church, nor to be 
approved or made use of otherwise than human writings 

The Roman Catholic canon was finally detejgrnined at 
the Council of Trent S 1 546), which adopted alPthe books 
in the Vulgate as sacred and canon^*al without distinction 
But 3 and 4 Esdras, 3 Maccabees, and th^ Prayer of * 
Manasseh were not included, — though the first and last 
appeared m the original Clementine edition oP 1595^ not 
however in tho preceding one of Sixtus (15f0) g A council 
at Florence in 1441 had set the example, uhich was 
followed at Trent But tins stringent decree did not pre- 
vent individual Catholics from making a distinction be 
tween the books, m assuming a first and second canon, 
or proto-canonical and deutero-canonical books, — as did 
Sixtus Senensis, B Lamy, Anfcm a matre Dei, Jahn, and 
others, — though it is hardly consistent with orthodox* 
Catholicism or the view. of those who passed the decree. 


4 Ibui 

* Niemejer, Collectio 6bvfe*9ionim, p 468 
0 Tbtd , p 330 7 Tbtd , pp 861, 86$ 
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When the writings are said to be of different authority 
-—•some more, others less — the intent of the council is 
violated The Vatican council (1870) confirmed the T n- 
dentme decree respecting the canon 

The Qreek Church, after several ineffectual attempts to 
uphold the old distinction between the canonical and 
qpctesiastical books by Metrophanes Cntopulus, patriarch 
of Alexandria in 1625, and Cyril Lucans, patnarch of 
Constantinople (t 1638), 1 came to the same decision with 
the Romish, and canonized all the Apocrypha This was 
done at a Jerusalem synod under Dositheus m 1672 

Semler (i* 1791) was the first scholar after the Re* 
formation who set himself to correct the prevailing ideas 
respecting the canon. He had no definite principles to 
guide him, but judged books chiefly by their Chnstian 
value and use to the Church Though his views are some* 
times one*sided, and his essays ill-digested, he placed the 
subject in new lights, and his labours bore abundant fruit 
in after years 2 He was followed by his disciple Corrodi, by 
G L Oeder, Michaehs, Herder, Lessing, and Eichhorn, — 
most of whom recommended their viewB by a freshness of 
style which Semler did not command. In more recent 
times the whole question has been subjected to very 
thorough discussion 

We observe m conclusion that the canonical authority of 
Scripture does not depend on the church or its councils 
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The primitive church may be cited as a witness for it , that 
is all Canonical authority lies m the Scripture itself , it 
is inherent in tho books so far os they contain a revelation 
or declaration of the divine will Hence there is truth m 
the statement of old theologians that the authority of 
Scripture is from God alone The canomcity of the books 
is a distinct question from that of their authenticity The 
latter is a thing of historic criticism, the funner of doctrinal 
belief 

See Do Wetted Einleitung m das alU Testament, by Si hinder, 
fttli edition , Bleek’s Lmlcitung in das alt 1'csf , uhtul by Kamp 
hausen , the same authors Emleit m das nine Dstainent, edited 
bv Mangold, Dillmann in the JaJnbUchcr fur dcutsihe Tholoqn, 
vol m , Oehler and Landerer m Heizog’s EncyUojnrda , vol mi , 
Steiner and Holtzmann m Schenkel a BiU l L< u< on, \ <*1 ui , lb ush ■* 
Die Gcschichte dtr heihgen SchnfUn muen Trstanunts ( tuliur# 
Gcschichte des neutest Kanon, by Yolkmir , I w ild’s Gesehu UU d< s 
Volkes Israel, vol vn , Diestel’s Gcschichte drs alien Test amt ntts 
m dcr Chnstliche Kirche , Hilgenfeld’s Dtr Kanon i nd du Antik 
des N Test , tlie same authoi’s Jlistoristh Kntischc Link dung in 
das neue Testament , Holtzrnann’s Kanon nvd Tradition 1 1 < r/ 
fold’s Gcschichte des Volkes Israel, vol n , (Irat/s Kofis Jet, An hang l , 
Fiirst’s Dcr Kanon des alien Testaments, u s \v , Vet such nnrr 
Beleuchtung dcr Gcschichte des jvdischen und clnisthehcn Bihl 
kanons (by Corrodi) , Weber’s Beitrdge zier Gcschichte des m u testa 
mentlichen Karims, Jones’s New and full method oj settling the 
canonical authority of the New Testament Westcott, On th Cavoi 
of the New Testament, Stuart’s Critical History and Defence of the 
Old Testament, ed Davidson (S D ) 


CANON, a person who possesses a prebend, or revenue 
allotted for the performance of divine service m a cathedral 
>r collegiate church 

Canons are of no great antiquity Gregory of Tours 
mentions a college of canons instituted by Baldwin, arch- 
bishop of that city, m the 6th century The common 
opinion attributes the institution of this order to Chrode- 
gangus, bishop of Metz, about the middle of the 8th cen- 
tury When the term Canonm is met with at an earlier 
date, it is employed m a more vague and generic sense, 
either as equivalent to the clerus or clergy at large, or as 
comprehending all who held any ecclesiastical office what- 
ever, even of the humblest character, as that of a chanter, 
porter, &c 

Originally canons were only priests, or inferior ecclesi- 
astics, who lived m community, residing by the cathedral 
church to assist the bishop, depending entirely on his will, 
supported by the revenues of the bishopric, and living m 
the same house as his domestics or counsellors They even 
inherited his movables till the year 817. when this was 
prohibited by the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, and a new rule 
substituted m tho place of that which had been appointed 
by Chrod^gangus, and which was observed for the most 
part m th^West till the 12th century. By degrees these 
communities of priests, ^jbakmg off their dependence, formed 
separate bodies, of which the bishops, however, were still 
heads In the 10th century there were communities or 
congregations of the same kind established even m cities 
where theje wqje no bishops, and these wore called 
collegiates, as they used tho terms congregation and college 
indifferently, — the name chapter, now given to these bodies, 
being much more modern Under the second race of the 
French kings, the canonical or collegiate life had spread 
itself all over the couutry, and each cathedral had its 
chapter distinct from the regb of the clergy They had the 
Iiame canon from the Greek K*vmv y which signifies three 
different things — a rule, a pepsion # of fixed revenue to live 

1 Kimmel*» Monwmenta ftdex eccles orient part i p 467 

* Abhandlung eon frexer Untcrsuchung dm r Canon, 4 parts, Halle, 
1771-1775 


on, and a catalogue or matncula, all which aie applicable C 
to them 

In time, tho canons freed themselves fiom their rules, 
the obsei vance relaxed, and at length they erased to live in 
community , yet they still formed bodies, which thiough 
increase of wealth and the power naturally accruing to 
corporate societies claimed other functions lit sides the 
celebration of the common office m the chuich, assuming 
the rights of the rest of the cleigy, making themselvis 
necessary as a council of the bishop, taking upon them the 
administration of a see during a vacancy, and the election 
of a bishop to supply it There aie even some chapters 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop, and owning no 
head but their dean From the example of cathedral 
chapters, collegiate ones also continued to form bodies alter 
they had abandoned living m community 

For details see Du Cange, Glossanum M<dicc et Infimce Latim 
tatis (ed 3842, Pans, Dioot), s v Canonicus , and the rekum.es 
theie given to Mabillon, Muraton, &c , Walcott, Sacred A whoso 
logy (London, Reeve, 1868), Ch4ruel, Dirtionnaire Ihstorique 
(Pans, Hucliette, 1855), art Chanoim , and Dictionary/ of Chris 
turn Antiquities , by Smith and Cheetliam (London, Murraj, 1876), 
art Canonxex, whero further references to Thomassim, Maitigii}, 
and others may be found A recent French wntcr, M dc Coulanges 
calls attention to the great amount of state mtcrftroneo m the 
arrangement of canons under Clirodegang, and again undci Clunk 
magne {Rev des Deux Mondes for 1st January 1876) But tlir 
interference was mutual, as the French bishops of that date were 
much intermixed with state affairs Tin relations of canons to 
monks, parochial clergy, bishops, and popes, may be gatlicud fiom 
tho above named souices, and from both secular and ecclesiastic d 
historians, as Lingard, Freeman, Canon Robertson, and others 

CANON LAW Tho law that is embodied m the 
Corpus Juris Canonici is termed the Canon Law The 
rules enacted by the early church for its relations w«th the 
secular power, its own internal administration, or the con- 
duct of its members, were called canons (/cavoVcs, regulw), in 
contradistinction on the one hand to its articles of doctrine 
(Soy para), and on the other to the enactments of the civil 
lawgiver (vo/xoi, leges) Though at first applied only to the 
ordinances of an assembly of the church, the term canon 
came to be extended to include opinions of the fathers and 
decretals of the popes Any collection of such l^ws was 
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Btyled Jus Canonicum , a name which ultimately came to be 
confined to the collection tear 1 the Carpus Juris 

Canonici Canon law must not be confounded w.th ecclesi- 
astical law (Jus Ecclesiasticum) The former has the 
tliuich for its source, the latter has the church for its 
subject During the growth of the canon law the church 
extended her influence into all departments of life 
Churchmen filled high offices of state and performed the 
duties of practical lawyers, while prelates often exercised 
civil junsdiction over a considerable tract of country 
Hence the legislation of the church embraced many 
subjects which properly belonged to the domain of muni- 
cipal law Ecclesiastical law on the other hand derives its 
binding authority solely fiom the state, and treats of the 
church as a religious institution But its principles cannot 
be properly understood without a knowledge of the canon 
law, on which it is largely based 

I Early History — The earliest body known to us of 
purely chuich law is the spurious work called the Apostolic 
Constitutions (hi&aaKaXla tuji/ awoo-rokm, Constitutiones 
Apostoloum ), which originated m Syna Its eight books, 
of which the first six datefiom the end of the 3d century, 
and the two remaining ones from the first quarter of the 
4th century, contain a variety of moial and lituigical pre- 
cepts, and i emulations on ecclc8iastic.il discipline, bearing to 
pioceed from the apostles themselves As a supplement 
to the eighth book there appeared also m Syna, about the 
beginning of the bill century, a collection of eighty-five 
disciplinary regulations undci the name ol the Apostolu 
Canons (navovvi r <uv dirornroXuiv, ('(Monel A postal ot Ul/l) 
The Council in Tmllo (0912) sanctioned the Constitutions 
as law for the Cieek Church, but rejected the Canons 
The Latin Chuich adopted neither, but subsequently fifty 
of the Canons found thar way into the Western cullec 
tions Though not what they profess to be, these writ 
ings aie instinctive on early eec lcsiastical usages and dis 
ci j dme 

hdilioiiH Hu ApostoJual ( 'and itut tons, editid by Dr James 
Donaldson for ( 'lark’s Ante Nuuk ( Imstian Libraiy, Jdinr 1870, 
Uclt/en, Const ilutwnrs Apodohoer ((uerk text), Suciini, 1853, Tlu 
Apostohuil ('owns, m fimk, Latin, and bullish, witbnotis, edited 
And translate d by tiro Ki\ Thos Mru Null), London, 1867, Bunsen, 
AnnUcttt Anti nica n<t t London, 1804, \ol n ; 

In the 4th and frtli contuiies collections which have not 
come ddWn to us weie made of the canons of the Eastern 
councils of Antioch, Ancyra, Neounsarca, Nicrea, Sardrca, 
Oftiigra, Laodicuiii, Ephesus, Constantinople, and Chalce- 
don (See tho C<hUx Canon urn Enlesuv Utuvustv of 
Justellus, Pans, 1G 10) Joaunes Sc bolasttcus, patriarch 
of Consfcautmople in the leign of Justinian (5b4), reduced 
these and otner canons into a systematic work divided into 
fifty books A little later this was digested with corre 
spondmg fragments ot the civil law i elating to ecclesiastical 
affairs into a code called, fioxn its combination of civil and 
ecclesiastical enactments, a Nomocanon Of later compila- 
tions of the same description the most widely known was 
the Nomocanon of the patriarch Photius (883) A most 
important consolidation of Greek canon law was effected 
in the year G92 by the labours of the Council m Trullo 
(Concilium Ttullanum , fiom Trullus, the hall m the 
imperial patyco at Constantinople in winch they sat, also 
called ,Concthum Quimsextum , from its being considered 
supplementary to the 5th and 6th general councils) They 
diew up an authoritative list of the subsisting laws of the 
church, comprising the Apostolic Canons, the canons of 
the teu councils mentioned above, those of several synods 
held at Carthage, and one at Constantinople (394), and the 
decisions of twelve Eastern patriarchs and prelates from 
the 3d to the 5th century They added 1 02 canons of 
their own, and this code, with the addition of 22 canons of 


the Seventh (Ecumenical Council held at Nicsea in 787 • 

was the leading authority in the Greek, Church till the 
middle of the 9th century (For the later ecclesiastical 
literature of the East see Zacharise, Uutorce Juris Qrasco- 
Romani Delineator, Heidelberg, 1839 , and Mortreuil, 

Ihstoire du Droit Byzantm , Pans, 1843-46) 

Translations from the Greek collections gradually caftnq Western 
into circulation among the Western cleigy The bestiburch 
known are two that date from the 5th century, — the 
Versio Jsidoriana, originating m Spain, and the so-called 
Prisca (sc Canonum Translatio ), which came from Italy. Prises 
The Latin Church was thus enabled to add to the canons 
of African, Italian, French, and Spanish provincial councils 
those of the oecumenical councils of Nice, Constantinople, 
and Chalcedon, and of numerous Oriental synods About 
the same time a new source of church law rose into import 
ance m the letters addressed by the popes to the bishops of 
tho various dioceses m answer to requests for advice on 
points of ecclesiastical management Such letters were 
called epistolce decretal es, or shortly dea dales, sometimes Decrciales, 

< onstituta decretalia or dter etalui Being communicated by 
the bishops to whom they weie addressed to the neighbour 
mg dioceses they ruled similar cases occurring there They 
were regarded as of equal authouty with the canons of 
councils, and soon proved the most prolific source of canon 
law * 

Both classes of material contributed to the collection 
formed (m two separate parts afterwards conjoined) about 
tho beginning of the 6th century by a learned Scythian 
monk Dionysius, surnamed Exiquus from the epithet he Dionysiu* 
modestly applies to hiraBelf m the preface The first part Ex, & uu * 
contains a translation of the Apostolic Canons, and of the 
canons of tho councils of Nice, Ancyra, Neoutsarca, Gangra, 

Antioch, Laodiceea, and Constantinople, those of Chalcedon 
and Sardica m the original Latin, and the acts of the synod* 
of Carthage (419) and other African synods The second 
part is made up of papal decretal* from Tope Siricius (385) 
to Anastasius II (498), arranged m chronological ordei 
Though never formally authorized, this collection, from its 
clear airangement, the fidelity of its translations lrom the 
Greek, and the general authenticity of its eont* nts, obtained 
speedy acceptance, and long maintained its ground against 
later compilations 

It is pi in ted in the Codtx Canonum Vitus Ecclmce Homance of 
I’ rune Pith oils, Pans, 1687, fol A copy of it, containing some 
additional inattci, and known as the Collectio Jhonyso lladnana, Collectio 
was pri seated to Charlemagne dunng his first visit to Koine in 774 Dionvso- 
by Pone Jladnan I , and was sanctioned by the synod ol Aix-la Hadrmna 
Chapelle (802) as the codex canonum for the Fiankish tmpire A 
collection of 232 African canons may also be mentioned, called the 
Breimtio Canonum , published by the (’arthagiman deacon, Fulgen- lulgentiu* 
tius Ferratidus, about the year 547 It foimc d the basis ot the Con *ef and us. 
coidxa Canonum , a more complete work, by the African bishop Cres r 
eomus (600) A similai collection had been made about^SO by the L re l c , onlus 
Spanish bishop Martin ot Braga (Martin us Bracarensis) Brae area 

Iii Spam a large body of law had accumulated m the sis 
canons of the numerous councils which followed that of # 

Elvira (305), the earliest known to us A collection of 
native and foreign canons was m circulation there if the 
6th century, and after being added to at vtp’ious^imes was 
generally received towards the close of the next century 
It was called the Jhspana (sc Collectio) from the country Hispana* 
of its origin, and being erroneously attributed to Bishop 
Isidore of Seville, who died m 636, also acquired the name 
of Collectio Jsidoriana Like the Dionyso-Hadmana it is 
divided into two parts, — the firstcontaimng a classified senes 
pf Greek, African, French, and Spanish canons, and the 
second the decretals from Pone Damasus (366) to Gregory 
the Great (G04) * , 

The Frankish clergy used, besides* the Dionyso-Hadn- 
ana, the original Miork of Dionysius Exiguus, as well 
as a collection of Greek and African canons, Papal 
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decretals, imperial constitutions, <kc , which was pro- 
duced m Gaul abeut the beginning of the 6th century, 
and is known to us as Quesnel’s Codex Canonum from the 
name of its first editor (Pans, 1675) The different 
ecclesiastical provinces possessed m addition the canons 
of their own particular synods, and Papal decretals 
addfessed to the bishops within their bounds , and many 
Frankish prelates were m the habit of drawiug up for their 
subordinate clergy short compendium^ of canon law, m 
which they inserted any particular regulations the local 
circumstances demanded These so-called Capitula Episco 
porum are printed in vols xm. -xv of Mansi’s Sacrorum 
Gonciiwrum Colledxo 

The Hxspana got into circulation among the Franks in 
a more or less corrupt form One edition, which appeared 
about the middle of the 9th century, has become celebrated 
in church history as the Colledxo Pseudo Isxdonana or 
False Decretals , Everything connected with this collection 
its date, its author, its subject matter, its purpose, has 
formed the subject of contioversy, giving rise to a con 
siderable literature We must here confine ourselves to the 
results of the latest criticism 

The following particulars seem to be settled The 
wo^k, which is divided into three parts, was compiled by a 
single author, a Frankish ecclesiastic, between the years 
840 and 860 From his styling himself m the preface 
, fsxdorHs Mercato /, Bishop Isidore of Seville was mistakenly 
supposed to be the author, and hence the name Pseudo 
Isidore After the preface, and some minor apocryphal 
documents, the first part contains fifty of the Apostolic 
Canons extracted from the Hupana, and sixty spurious 
decretals of the popes from Clement I (101) to Melchiadea 
(314), chronologically arranged The second part consists 
chiofly of canons taken from the Hxspana The author has 
•also used the latter as the substratum of the third part, but 
has interpolated thirty five fictitious decietals A supple- 
ment is appended to some of the manuscripts containing, 
with a few unimportant pieces, a series of brief icgulations 
regarding processes against bishops These are the so- 
called Capitula Anqilramm (a bishop of Metz), which are 
now thought to be older than the mam collection 
*No suspicion attached to the Pseudo Isidore at the time 
of its appearance On the contrary, it was overywkere 
accepted without question till Cardinal Nicolas of Cusa, in 
the 15th century, expressed doubts of the genu men ess of 
some of its contents During the next hundred years the 
untrustworthy nature of the book (printed by Merlin in his 
Concilia Oeneraha, Pans, 1523) was irrefragably demon 
strated by the labours of Erasmus, the Magdeburg 
Oenturiators, and especially the Calvnnstic pastor, David 
Blondel It was subjected to the fierce attacks of the 
Protestant Reformers, who approached the question less m 
a scientific spirit than with a desire to reveal the iniquities 
of the Church of Rjmo They maintained with much 
acrimony £hat the work was a deliberate forgery, under- 
taken by command, or at least with the connivance, of the 
Po|*5, to e&alt his temporal and spiritual power In modern 
times tkp coitroversy has beeu carried on chiefly by 
lawyers, and, the theological dust having subsided, it has 
become easier to define the limits within which lie the only 
probable views as to the sources and object of the work 
It is to be regretted that some symptoms have recently 
appealed of a revival of the former bitter feeling m con 
nection with the Old Catholic movement in Germany 
(The Pope and the Council \ by Janus, 3d ed , London, 
1870) . # 

The idea is exploded that4ihe False Decretals were tho 
invention of their VathoFs brain, fabncated for purposes 
of Papal aggrandizement Many mi the apocryphal por- 
tions (the Apostolic Canons, &c ) had been for centuries m 


circulation as genuine. Of the decrotals a c8nsiderable 
number are authentic, though antedated and ascribed to 
early popes to give them the authority of antiquity, while 
others embody the traditional contents of actual but lost 
decretals The sources from which the compiler prin- 
cipally borrowed his materials weie the Bible, the fathers, 
genuine canons and decietals, Roman law fiotn the West 
Gothic Breviary of Alaric the work* of Rufinus and 
Cassiodorus on ecclesiastical history, anil the biographies 
of popes in the Liber PonOficahs It is now admitted by 
Protestant writers that the compilation was pi od uu»d in 
the interest not of the Pope but of the bishops, m oidu, by 
protecting them from the oppression of Umpoul pumes 
on tho one hand and ecclesiastical councils on the other, to 
correct some abuses prevailing among the Flanks Tin 
tendency of the authorities collected was to suppoit a right 
of appeal to the Pope m every causa nuyor, i e , process 
where a bishop was concerned, and to make the permission 
of tho Pope a necessary preliminary to tho assembling of a 
provincial council This arrangement did not really secure 
the independence of the episcopate It metcly shifted the 
supreme control from a body of men to a single individual, 
m accordance with the constitutional ideas of the Middle 
Ages 

it is still a mattei of controversy how far the com sc of 
ecclesiastical history has been influenced by the False 
Decretal ? On the one hand it is maintained, chiefly by 
Roman Catholic writers, that they effected no essential 
alteration on the previous constitution or discipline of the 
church, that they merely gave the foun of enactment to 
the prevailing ideas of the time on chuich government, and 
that the latter would have develop'd in the same direction 
had no such compilation ever appealed It is argued 
reasonably enough that if any great innovation had bun 
introduced the genuineness of the work would not have 
remained so long unchallenged Some Piotestant wnters 
on the other hand assert that the Papal claim to absolute 
supremacy, ovet councils and hierarchy within the church 
and the laity without, was a pretension unknown till the 
9th century, and entirely bas$d upon the False J htretah 
The tiutli piobabl) lies between the two views Tin. 
influence of tho Pseudo Isidore has been greatly ovu rated 
But it cannot be denied that the embodiment in a definite 
shape of the indistinct but yet pcncptiblc tendency of 
church development in tbs 9th centuiy was of coftsuleiubh 
service to the popes during the stiugglc of the llilde 
biandine ora (The latest and best edition of the False 
Decretals is Dec? elates Pseudo hi dorian a 3 et Capitula 
Angdramniy by Hinschius, Loipsu, 1863) 

Other sources of church law puoi to the Du return of 
Gratian may be mentioned. Many laws on the lights and 
duties of the cleigy were contained m the different com 
pilations of Roman law (Theodosian and Justinian code's 
Julian’s Epitome of the Novels, and tho lbcviaiy of 
Alaric) and the Leges Barbarorum (especially the Lej 
Ihpuaria Bajuvariorum aud Alamanrwritm) Of a similar 
character were some of the capitularies of the Fiankish 
kings, a collection of which in four books was made by the 
Abbot Ansegisus of Fontanella in 827, and officially pro 
mulgated A more important collection from an tccle 
siastical point of view was that of Benedict, a deacon of 
Mamz (Beiiedictus Levita ), who, by order of Uishop Otgar jieneditfcw 
of Mamz compiled a supplement to Ansegisus m three invito, 
books about the year 850 In addition to capitulanes the 
work comprises extracts from the above-named Roman and 
German sources, from the Bible, penitential-books, the 
fathers, and other ecclesiastical wnteis, as well as canons 
copied apparently from the Ihspana and Dicnyso-Hadrxana 
It resembles the Pseudo-Isidore m containing much apo 
cryphal matter in the form of false capitularies directed to 
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tbe reinoval'of certain grievances of the Frankish episcopate. 
Being circulated as a supplement to Ansegisus it gained 
a considerable reputation, but was never officially recog- 
Libn jwMii- mzed 1 The libn poemtentiales, or manuals of penance, are 
UmtiaiM of importance as the foundation of the criminal branch of 
the canon law. The earliest onos of any note m the 
Western Church originated m England and Ireland, as for 
instant e the Liber I)avuhs (Irish) of the 4 th century, the 
penitential of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
7th century, and in the 8 th those of the Venerable Bede 
and of Egbert, archbishop of York The Irish church 
discipline was introduced among the Franks, by whom tbe 
PoemUntiale Columbani and the Canones and Judtcia 
Cumnuam (two Irish missionaries) were extensively used 2 
(Consult Jacobson in Herzog’s Real - Encyclopadie, art 
“ Bussbucher ”) The development of church-law was 
further influenced by the Ordmes Romani, or books of 
ritual, the Online s Judmorum , or rules of procedure in 
the ecclesiastic tl courts, and tbe collections of formula' or 
precedents used in the preparation of formal or official 
documents, notably the Liber Damme, a pontifical collec 
lion of the Hth (cntuiy 

The Pnendn hidon continued to bo tbe chief repertory of 
canon law till the timo of Gratian , but many othei 
collections more or less corrupt, differing from tbe earlier 
unci in the iv air.ingement accoiding to systematic instead 
of chronological older, were made dunng these three 
centimes It will bo sufficient to name the following, as 
they seem to have b«en used by Gratian m compiling his 
gieat work -1 A collection of the 9th century, dedicated 
Collet tin to Aichbisliop Anselm (II ) of Milan (Collecho A nselmo 
Anselmo Iteduala), based mostly on the J/ispana, and interesting 
>«<U<ata as j irK | W0I ] C 0 ( anthonty containing extracts from the 
Pseudo- hi dote , 2 The Lib) i Duo de Synodal) bus Can sis 
Prum° ^ Oisnphnti s Eu hstastu vt of the 10 th century, by Regino, 
abbot of the monasteiy of Prum in the Eiffel, diawn from 
Fiankish ami Goinmn sources , 1 3 The Colhctanum or 
I)«« return Deitttum of Bishop Bure hard of Worms, in twenty books, 
Burt Imnli pompilod in the 11th centuiy , 4 The Pannoimia of 
aniionnnu j^ H j 10 p ] U) 0 | (/hartres, dating from the 12 th century/’ 
and anotlu t woik by the same author known as the 
AlguruH of Denetnm r > The Libn d< Mismrnrdia et Justitia of 
Algeius of Lu'ge, composed between 1120 and 1128 7 
II The Co K pus Juris Canonici — The manuals of 
church law above n fened to had not only become 
embarrassing by their numbei but laboured under defects 
that seriously impaired their practical utility They con 
tamed much that was obsolete and much that was con- 
tradictory, many of them mixed up civd with church law, 
and their arrangement was unmethodical and cumbrous 
These faults weie to some extent remedied in the great 
collection that was foimed between the middle of the 12 th 
and the end of the ICth centuries, and became the 
recognized canon law code The Corpus Juns Canomet, 
as it was called, consists of six portions, which rnay be 
classed unclei two heads, the Decretum and the Decretals 
l)< 3 i return, 1 The Den (turn Ct attain Up to this time canon law 

* It is pi in to<l m col i |»p 801-12.12, of llalu/e’s Capitulana 
ficqum kratuorum, Tins, 1677 

* Theso are nil printed l»v Wassoisc hleben in 1 he Bitsuyrdnunqcn 
dt r Abendldmhschen km hi mit cater lit chtsqeschitht lichen Exnleitung 
Halle, 18ifl 

8 Edition by Wasseracliloben, Leipsic, 1840 
4 7) Burckanh H or nun ansis Decretorum, libn xx , Cologne, 1543, 
und other editions 

8 Edition by Melcli a Vosmedinno, Louvain, 1557 

* Edited be M oilmens, Louvain, 1661 

7 Printed bj Marteno in Now* Thesaurus A n ec do torum, vol v On 
these collections see Petr et iiieron Ballonnii, De Anttquis Collec - 
tiombui tt ColleUonbus Canonumad Qratxanum usque Tractatus , p 
lv c 10 18, Venue, 1757, and Wawersehleben, Rextrdge xur Qt- 
sJxchte der \ orgratuinischen hirchenrechlsquellen , Leipsic, 188C. 
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was regarded as a branch of theology, and was studied only 
m the seminaries attached to cathedra^ or monasteries. 
Gratian, a Camaldolensian monk of Bologna, first taught it 
as a separate science towards the middle of the 12 th 
century The school of Roman law founded in that city 
thirty or forty years before by Irnenos was then flourishing, 
and Gratian, living within the sphere of the new movem&it* 
became ambitious of introducing a similar scientific cultiva- 
tion of canon law He selected the whole subsisting law 
of the church from among the mass of canons, decretals, 
wntings of the fathers, and ecclesiastical historians, Ac , 
and digested it into the systematic work since called after 
him the Decretum Graham, which soon superseded all 
preceding compilations It was early known by the name 
of the Concordia Discordantium Canonum , from an expres 
sion m one of the author’s notes (“ auctonlatum dusonantia 
ad concordmm revocan ”) , but whether Gratian himself 
made use of either name is uncertain The woik consists 
of three parts {partes ) The first, treating of the sources of 
canon law and of ecclesiastical persons and offices, is divided 
according to the method of Paucapalea, Gratian’s pupil, 
into 101 distinctions, which are subdivided into canones 
The second part consists of 36 causae (cases proposed for 
solution), subdivided into queeshones (the Beveral questions 
raised by the case), under each of which are arranged the 
various canones (canons, decretals, Ac ) bearing on the 
question But causa xxxm qnaestio 3, headed Tractatus 
de Pa'intentia, is divided like the mam part into seven 
distinctions, containing each several canones The third 
part, which is entitled De Consecration e, gives, m five 
distinctions, the law bearing on church ritual and the 
sacraments The following is the method of citation A Mode of 
reference to the first part indicates the initial words oi cltatioa - 
number of the canon and the number of the distinct to, eg , 
can Propter ecclesiastic as, dist xvm or c 15, d xvm 
The second pait is cited by the canon , causa, and queestw , 
e <7 , cun Si quis suadente, C 17, qu 4, ore 29, C xvn,qu 4 
The treatise De Pcenitentia , forming the 3d qvvestio of the 
33d causa of the second part, is referred to as if it were a 
separate work, eq ,c Prmcipium, D n de poemt or c 45, 

D li do poemt In quoting a passage from the third part 
the canon and distuntio are given, e q , c Missar solemn 
D I de consecrat , or c 12 , D 1 do consecr 
The original notes appended by Gratian to many of 
the canons (Dicta Gratiam), though not entitled to the Dicta 
same weight as the text, aie of great authority as emanat- Gratiam 
mg from the “father of canon law ” The passages headed 
“Palea” (about fifty in number) are supposed to be PaUic 
additions made by Gratian’s pupil Paucapalea, and are of 
equal credit with the rest of the work The notes m the 
modern editions with the prefix “ corr Rom ” are by the 
Correctores Romani, who published a revised tex$ under 
the sanction of Pope Gregory XIII • 

Gratian had included in the Deaeturn the Papal decretals 
clown to the year 1139 During tne following century, 
owing to the struggles of the popes and emperors, and the 
general extension of ecclesiastical jurisdictions, the'pontiflcal 
constitutions increased greatly m frequenqy Jnnocent 
III alone (pater juris) is said to have published 4000 laws 
These constitutions went by the name of dccretales extiava 
gantes (i e , extra decretum Graham vagantes) Of the fifteen 
known collections of them, five especially, which m contrast 
to that of Gregory IX are called the Comjnlationes Antiques, Compila 
attained a high reputation m th% schools and the courts tlonefi 
The Compdatio Pnma, or oldest of them, is the Bremanum 
Extravagantium of Bishop Bernard of Pavia , 8 which is 
noteworthy as the model oi arrangement for all subsequent 
collections It is divided into five btdks treating of — (1) 

1 Printed in labW, Antiques CoUechones Dccretahum, Pan*, 1608 
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ecclesiastical officials and judges , (2) procedure in ecclesi- 
astical courts ; (4) rights, duties, and property of the 
clergy, (4) law- of marriage, (6) criminal law and 
ecclesiastical discipline This order is briefly summed up 
m the following hexameter — 

# Judex, Judicium, Clerus, Columbia, Crimen 

The comp tertm and comp quinta are the only two that 
received the Papal sanction 

2 The second part of the Corpus Juris Canonici is made 
up of the following four collections of decretals — 

(a) Decretals of Gregory IX —The same causes that 
occasioned the compilation of the Decrttum induced Pope 
Gregory IX to commission his chaplain, Raymond of Penna 
forte (near Barcelona), formerly a professor of canon law in 
Bologna university (and since canonized), to digest into a 
code the decretals since the time of Gratian The usual 
arrangement in five books was observed, and these were 
subdivided into tituh, consisting of capita m chronological 
order It was completed in four years, and officially 
promulgated in 1234 Its original name was Libn extra 
(sc Decretum) which was abbreviated to X for convenience 
in citation, e g , cap 9, X de eo qui cognovit (iv 13), 
or c 9, X 4, 13 refers to the 4th book, title 13, chap 9 
The laws are in the form of decisions pronounced in cases 
submitted to the Pope from all parts of Christendom 
Among these are several cases from England and Scotland 
(For a list of the latter see Ecclesice Scoticance Statuta , n 
232) Raymond, in accordance with the Pope’s mstruc- | 
tions, omitted such facts and other matter as he considered 
irrelevant to the case in hand These so-called partes 
demos (generally indicated m the text by the words 
u et infra” or shortly “ et j n ) have been restored in modern 
editions, since without them the law is often to us uniutel- 

• ligible 

(b ) The Liber Sextus was published by Pope Boniface 
VIII in 1298 It contains the decretals down to that 
date from the time of Gregory’s collection, and acquired its 
name from being intended as a supplement to Gregory’s 
hve books In ouo important respect it differs from the 
latter Instead of a case being stated with the Papal 
decision thereon, abstract rules of law are laid down, 
extracted originally, no doubt, from actual judgments A 
series of eighty-eight Regulce Juris, chiefly borrowed from 
Roman law, are appended to the work, having been added, 
it is said, by the civilian Dmus to procure its accept- 
ance among the legistce of Bologna In citing from the 
Liber Sextus it is usual to give the number of the chapter, 
with the abbreviation “ m vi 10 ” or “ m 6,” the number 
of the book, and the number and rubric of the title, e g , 
elm vi t0 de const 1 , 2, or c 1 de const m 6, I 2 

( c ) The Clementuioe — By direction of Pope Clement V 
the canoifb of the Council of Vienne in 1311 (at which he 
presided, the Papal # courfc having been transferred to 
Avignon ),#nd his own decretals before and after that date, 
were collected and published in 1313 They were almost 
immediately withdrawn again for revision, and were pro- 
mulgated in their present form by his successor Pope John 
XXII m 1317, under the name of Constitutumes Clemenlis 
Papas V or Clementmce The mode of citation is either 
by the chapter, the title-rubric, the words “in Clementims,” 
and the number of book and title (eg , c 1 de summa tnn 
m Clem I 1 ), or by calling the chapter itself the Cle- 
mentina, and adding its lumber, with the title-rubnc, and 
numbers of book and title (eg , Clem 1 , de summa tnn 
1 1) . # 

(d ) The Extravagantes . — The Clementmae were the last 
of the collections formally promulgated by the popes In 
the 15th century the term Corpm Juris Canonici was 
applied to the body of law composed of the Decretum and 


the collections of Gregory, Boniface, and Clement, as 
appears from the canons of the councils of Constance and 
Basel The more important of the decretals omitted from 
the Clementmae or issued subsequently (distinguished from 
those in the Corpus Juris Canonici by the name “ Extra 
vagantes ”) were circulated or added in the manuscripts as 
a supplement to the Corpus Juris , and studied along with 
it at the universities Two collections of them were printed 
by Jean Chappuis m his edition of the Corpus June 
Canonici , published at Pans in 1500 The first, which 
was entitled Exti avaganles Joamm XXII , comprised Extra* » 
twenty constitutions of that pope, arranged m fourteen guntes of 
titles The second collection was called Exti amganti s 
Communes , and consisted of 73 decretals issued m the K ' aut6g 
period from Boniface VIII to Sixtus V (1298-1184), Commune* 
systematically arranged according to the traditional scheme 
of five books (“sed vacat liber quartus,” devoted m pie 
vious compilations to the law of mainage), divided into 
titles and chapters The following examples will explain 
the method of citing the firat and second collections M <><!»> oi 
respectively — c un Xvag Io xxn 12, or (mentioning 
the rubric of the title) c un de poems m Extrav Io xxn 
(12),andc 2, Xvag comm III 2, or (giving the title-rubric) 
c 2, de praeb et dig in Extrav comm 111 2 Neither 
collection was sanctioned as such , each decretal is inde- 
pendent, and authoritative proprio vigor e. The two sets of 
Extravagantes being retained m subsequent editions have 
become by use and wont part of the Corpus Juris Canonici 
They received a semi official approval by being included m 
the edition revised by the Correctores Romani (a learned ( ormtore* 
commission appointed by Pius IV m 1563), and published ^ omam 
as the authorized text by Pope Gregory XIII m 1582 

The different portions of the Corpus Juris Canomn Cmpu^ 
stand to each other in the relation of lex pi io? and leu 
posterior , so that in cases of contradiction the latest in date 
is preferred The same rule is applied to the single capita 
or laws of the privato collections (the Decretum and the 
Extravagantes ), but not to those of the other books, which 
were published as official codes, and the different < apitn of 
which are all regarded as bearing the date of promulgation 
of the whole A distinction is also made respecting the 
authority of the rubrics of the titles Those found m ttubruj 
the Decretum , irrespective of the fact that they are not the 
work of Gratian, have no sanction except that of usage , 
while in the decretals of Gregory, Boniface, and Clement 
the rubric (rubrum) has as much authority as the text 
(nigrum), both having been issued together The sum Summari* 
maria, or summee, prefixed to the canons and chapters 
emanate from the glossators, and have no legislative 
authority But they generally state the substance of the 
law correctly, and are useful for purposes of interpretation 
The Superscriptions Capitulorum, giving the source and Surerirrip- 
date of a law, and in the case of each decretal, the person ^"J^*** 
to whom it was addressed, are, so far as we know, in their 
original state, but are not to be depended upon m all cases 
A few of Gregory’s decretals, for instance, bear the dates 
1235 and 1236, whereas we know they must have been 
pronounced prior to the promulgation of the collection m 
1234 No decretal anterior to 1298 is of authonty unless 
found in the Decretum or the collections of Gregory or 
Boniface The Clementmae and Extravagantes , on the con 
trary, are not exhaustive for the period they cover, and 
omission from them does not affect the credit of an other 
wise genuine constitution Andrds (Cours de Droit Canon, 

V* 6d , 1860, vol ill p 151) gives a list of the apo 
cryphal laws m the Decretum and Gregory’s Decretals 
They are more numerous m the former, owing to Gratian s 
having selected his materials from the older compilations 
instead of the original sources, many of which were lost, 
and are of no authonty except so far as adopted oy sub- 
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sequent cbifrch usage. But the few spunous decretals in 
Gregory’s collection are of equal authority with the others, 
the whole having received the papal imprimatur The 
constitutions in the Liber Sextus, Clementines , and Extra- 
vagants ate all genuine 

The Liber Septimus Decretalium , which appears in a 
supplement to some editions of the Corpus Juris , is a mere 
private collection formed by Peter Matthutms, a lawyer of I 
Lyons, in 15 IK) The Institut tones Juris Canoruu of J P 

Laucelottus of Perugia are of the same charactei, but they 
fotm a useful and trustworthy compendium and are of 
consideiable authority They were wntten, as the author 
tells us m his preface, to complete the parallel between the 
two Corpora Juris , civil and canon The Deer et am of the 
canonists corresponded to the Pandects of the civilians , the 
Decretals of Gregoiy to the Code, the Liber Sextus, Cle- 
ment tins, and Ext/ avagants to the Novels At the Pope’s 
suggestion Lancelot undertook to supply a text-book cor 
lusponding to the InstduUs of Justinian lie completed 
and published it in 1503, but official confirmation never 
i olio wed 

The Inti st and most < orrret edition of tin* Corpus Juris Cunonici is 
by JEinilniH L Knlitir(2 vols 4to, btipsic, 18.19), of which a 
Mocond < dit ion in in thu pi ess But it him not supers* ded that of J 
II Bothimr (2 vols 4 to, Halle, 1747), ninth is nudeied valuable 
by his links mid copious indues, ami toiitains nnu li useful uupplt 
mi ntary matter, including the Liber Siptimus and Lancelot’s insti 

tutiOllS 

III MinitVAL His ioky — F rom the 12th century 
Bologna uuiveisity possissed two faculties of law — a civil 
and a canon The members of the latter were called doctor es 
dim tor um (a degree which lequired six years’ previous 
study) (oriespouding to the doctor ts ley urn of the civil law 
Those who graduated in both faculties were doctois utr lusqut 
jin is The students were classed as canon ula; or deu etista 
and ituiltda* or legist# The system of tuition was oral 
{led um) with minute study of the original authorities 
Explunatoiy notes (f/lossa) were added by many of the 
piofessois (hence called g/ossatores) to their copies of the 
tixt, wiittcn uthur on the m.ugin oi between the lines 
These weie transit ibid along with the text in the manu- 
scnpts emulating among the students Gradually the 
glosses took the shape of a consecutive commentary (appa 
rot us) in which the author incorporated what was most 
valuable in the notes of his predecessors One of these 
ulways tamo to be accepted as of more authority than the 
rest, und on that act ount wus entitled in the manuscripts 
C fossa Or dinar in, oi simply O fossa Such are the gloss on 

the Deactum by Joannes Teutonicus (1212), leviseil and 
supplemented by Barth olom.ous Brixunsis (of Brescia) m 
1258, and that on Gregory’s Deaetah by Bernardus 
Parmensis (1206) The ordinary gloss of the Liber Sextus 
and Clementines is by Joannes Andiete (1348), the author 
of the Arbor Cunsiinquautalis et Ajjnntatis since inserted 
in the Deer et am (The last edition of the Corpus Juris 

Canorua, with the gloss, was published in 1671, 3 vols 
fol , Lyuus, sumpt lluguelan et Barker ) Abridgments 
of the text, giving briefly the substance of the titles in their 
order, with cross references, were composed under the name 
uf Surnmtv or Distnatumes The more intricate doctrines 
weie explained m writings called Repetitions at greater 
length than was suitable to the lecture-room The law was 
also expounded by means of real or fictitious cases, of which 
digests were coinpded (casus) for use by those who took 
part m the disputations or moots, which were regularly 
neld (gumtiones) These were conducted by different 
professors on different days, and hence were often named 
fiom the days of the woek Domuiicales, Mercunales , 
Fenenales, &c Collections were made of unsettled and 
coatro verted points ( Dmensiones Dommorum ) and of rules 


or maxims of law ( Brocarda , Brocardica, Par oemux, or Brocards 
Regular Juris) In both faculties law^waa at this time 
cultivated in a thoroughly practical spirit, and their friendly 
rivalry and mutual influence were beneficial to both. The 
mode of study was simdar in the other European schools, 
which were all modelled after those of Bologna or Paris 

The church was thus supplied by the universities With 
a well-educated class of lawyers for administering the 
business of the ecclesiastical courts — those institutions 
which contributed so much to the growth and renown of 
the canon law Their development was gradual but 
steady The primitive Christians, m pursuance of apostolic Ecclesm* 
precept (1 Cor vi 1-6), submitted their disputes to the J un * 
decision of their bishops, and it was enacted by soveral dlc on 
early councils that questions between churchmen should be 
aettled by a Bpuitual tribunal The episcopal jurisdiction 
was extended by Constantine to all matters which the con 
tending parties agreed to submit to it This so-called 
Audientia Episcopahs was confirmed by several latei Audienti* 
emperorB, and the bishop’s sentence was enforceable by the Episu> 
civil inagistiate By a law of JuBtmian, actions against I>als 
the clergy weie directed to bo brought bcfoie the bishop 
m the first instance In course of time the cfiuich courts 
absorbed many departments of civil juusdiction All 
matters connected m the most distant way with the church 
or religious duties were deemed proper subjects for disposal 
by her tribunals The clergy dispensed the sacraments, 
and their assistance was required on the occasion of 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths Hence the cur up 
ihristiamtatis took cognizance of questions relating to 
legitimacy, marriage, and succession They assumed juris 
diction over not only the clergy, but all who were undei 
the obligation of religious vows (eg , Ciusadeis), as will 
as widows and oi phans (persona* mise/abik->) and minors 
In the department of criminal law they weie paituularly 
active, punishing both ecclesiastical and religious ofiences, 
such as heresy, simony, blasphemy, saculegc, and violation 
of personal and social moinhty (adultery, bigamy, fraud, 
perjury) For the administration of this extended judicial 
system the church had to enact her own lules of procedure 
which were generally a great impiovtmtnt on those 
prevailing m the civil courts In fact it was by no mta^s 
an evil at that period of European lustoiy that the 
administration of the law should fall into the hands of the 
clergy, who were the best educated men of then time, and 
had many of them been tiamtd as lawyers m the* schools of 
Bologna and Paris The Teutonic and Gothic codes weu 
very imperfect m most branches of the law, and the civil 
and criminal piocedure of the native tribunals was far from 
settled Their criminal law was little moie than an 
elaborate system of fines, graduated according to the race 
or rank of the victim or the cnminal Evidence m our 
sense of the word w'us uuknown, and innocence could only 
rely for protection on compurgation, ordeal, or judicial 
combat Hence the people were, duiing several , centuries, 
well contout to resort to the church courts The exemption 
of the clergy from civil jurisdiction was m accordance \»ith 
the Teutonic principle that a man should tnejj by his 
peers And the laity were thankful to take shelter behind 
the church from the fines and exactions of the feudal courts, 
which wore inflicted less m the interests of justice than for 
the profit of the overlord 

In tho domain of public law the influence of the church 
was conspicuous She may be ^aid to have originated 
modern international law The ancient Romans regarded intern* 
all foreigner as hostes Christianity inculcated the tionnl Uw 
principle of the brotherhood pf ^nations The popes acted 
as arbitrators between prince and prince, and between 
prince and people ll^ey protected the weak against the 
strong, and right against might The principle grew up 
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that international questions should be decided according to area the Corpus Juris Canontct may be quoted to aid in 
law aud Christian morality, and that war, when inevitable, interpreting a doubtful point of common law In other 
should be conducted according to recognized rules laid words, it is of historical but not of legislative autuonty 
down in the interests of humanity The system of church France —The Constituent Assembly, after abolishing France 
administration served as a model for that of the state, tithes and religious orders and secularizing church property, 
which m mediaeval times was frequently controlled by superseded the canon and all other laws for the government 
Omstitu ecclesiastics The constitutional duties of a sovereign to of the church by the Constitution Civile du Clagd, enacted 

tional law fag people were boldly asserted by the church Kings were m 1790 Finally, m 1793 the Convention suppressed 

taught that there were obligations for discharging which altogether the Christian religion and its institutions Since 
they were responsible to God, and that if these were the restoration of the Church m the beginning of this 

neglected their subjects might be absolved from their century, both its internal government and external relations 

allegiance In after times the enemies of the church have been regulated exclusively by civil enactment, based 
borrowed some of their most effective weapons from her on the concordat between Napoleon I aud Tope Pius VII 
own armoury The writers on the law of nature and of (1801), and the Articles Organiques which followed m 
nations, who headed the rebellion against the encroachments 1802 

of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, adopted many principles which England — The Canon Law is of no intrinsic obligation England 
are to be found m the Corpus Juris Canomci t where we m England The English people have m all ages show n n 
may also trace the germs of some leading doctrines of the him determination that neither the national church nor 
French Revolution the national law should be subject to the Papal legislation 

The canon law suited the civilization ot the Middle or jurisdiction As eaily as 1138 Arthbishop Theobald of 
Ages It was natural that a system, claiming to regulate Canterbury brought over Vacanus and other learned 
the most important concerns of practical life, admimsteied ecclesiastics from Italy to introduce the study of civil and 
by courts which, though belonging to different natiois, canon law into England The bishops and clergy vigor 
were under the control of one central authonty, and ously supported the new system so favourable to their 
developed under the direction of a succession of able order , but the nobility and laity generally adhered to the 
legislators, such as Hildebrand and Innocent III , should old common law with great pertinacity The contest was 
take the lead m forming the character and reconciling the practically decided when in the 13th century the Court of 
conflicting interests of the rising nationalities The canon Common Pleas was fixed at Westminster This bi ought 
law was not so much an independent system of law as a together the practitioners m municipal law who had been, 
method of selecting what was best from the existing systems, while the couit was ambulatory, dispersed throughout the 
and transfoiming it, by the help of Christian morality and kingdom, and shortly afterwards the vutory of common 
feeling, into one homogeneous, eclectic whole Much of law was made secure by the establishment of the Inns of 
the Roman element m the common laws of Europe at the Court and Chancery for the education of youth m mum 
present day has descended indirectly through the canon cipal law 

law, though modern jurists are too apt to ignore this and The system administered in the spiritual courts is 
1 express then obligations to the ancient sources alone known as “ the king’s ecclesiastical law ” It is based on 

The decline of the canon law kept pace with that of the the canon law, a knowledge of which is highly useful to 
church fiom which it sprang The strife of popes and the English ecclesiastical lawyer But only such portions 
antipopes, the increased strength of national feeling prompt- of the canon law havo been adopted as have been sane 
ing the prelates to take their sovereign’s pait in his quarrels tinned by the national legatine and provincial constitutions, 
with the papacy, the arrogance of the ecclesiastical courts, the statutes of the realm, and immcmotial chuich usage 
the Reformation, the Fiencli Revolution, in short, all those The canon law, though not binding pioprio vxqore , is one 
i\uses that weakened the church’s power and influence, of the sources of the common law of England The rules 
were prejudicial to the autliouty of the canon law And for the descent of land, for instance, ate borrowed wholly 
now that every country in Europe possesses, if not a code, from that system But England assimilated less of it than 
at ail events a matured system of national law, the Cot pas qthcr countues, or than might have been adopted by 
Juris Canonui possesses little more than an historical and herself with advantage It was not that the English 
scientific interest people considered the provisions of the canon law inferior to 

Gformany IV Pitt sent AurHoitm — Germany — The Canon Law their own customs , they were as a rule entnely ignorant 
is still the common law of both sections of the Christian of it But then struggles against appeals to Rome and 
chuich of Germany, and m puiely religious and eccle other claims ot ecclesiastical jurisdiction roused the feeling 
smsticai questions affecting their internal affairs it is of the nation They stoutly stood up for their common 
applicable, so far as not altered by modern church standards law, cumbrous and even barbarous in some i espects as it 
Such ar?, for the Roman Catholics, the canons of the was, not because they thought it perfect, but because the) 
Tridentine (1545-11)63) and Vatican (18G9) councils, were resolved to manage their own concerns after their 
and the various concordats w r ith the temporal power, for own fashion At the parliament of Merton (12.36) when 
the Protestants, the evangelical confessions (Augsburg, <fcc ) the bishops proposed that legitimation by subsequent 
amt the 'Conclusa Corpons Evangelitorum (1653-1806) marriage should be legalized, alleging that hoi) church 
The relations ®f the different churches with the state are (that is, the canon law) sanctioned such legitimation, all 
regulated exclusively by the law of the land In a ques- the earls and barons, we aro told, with one voice answered 
tion of pnvate law the canon law has no validity as an “ Nolumus leges Angliee mutari ” This incident shows 
independent source Till the end of last century both that even at that early date canon law was of no authority 
the civil and canon laws were by custom received as unless sanctioned by the law of the land for thodecietal 
authoritative m Germany They were applied universally (c 6, X qui filu sint legitinn, iv 17) alluded to by the 
in the civil courts, and the canon law as the lex posterior bishops was addressed by Popo Alexander 111 to the 
was pi eferred m case of conflict These two systems, along bishop of Exeter in 1172, and was incorporated in the 
with the feudal customs, wete thq three constituent elements Decretals of Gregory promulgated in 1234, two y^ars 
of the common law or Gemtines Rechi The jurisdiction before the parliament of Morton 

of the latter is noflr confined by the provisions of the Scotland — Several causes conduced to the provisions of 
modern codes to about one-third of Germany Within that the canon law being extensively adopted by the law of 
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Scotland ^unngthe 16th and 17th centuries canon law 
was publicly taught m the Scottish universities , and from 
a very early period it was the custom of the Scottish youth 
to resort for purposes of study to foreign countries, whence 
many of them returned doctors %n utroque jure A wide 
jurisdiction was exercised by the consistonal courts, from 
which for many centuries an appeal to Rome was competent, 
and at one time half of the seuators of the College of 
.Justice were necessarily clerical, while all were learned m 
both civil and canon law Conveyancing, moreover, was 
in the hands of clerical notaries, who, till 1461), were, like 
those of Europe generally, appointed exclusively by the 
» mperor and the Pope But though one of the finite* juris 
Scotue , canon law never was of itself authoritative in 
Scotland In the canons of her national provincial 
councils (at whose yearly meetings representatives attended 
on behalf of the king) that country possessed a canon lav/ 
of her own, which was recognized by the parliament and 
the popes, and enforced m the courts of law Much of it, 
no doubt, was borrowed from tho Cm pus Juris Canomci , 
the Tridentme standards, and the English provincial 
canons But the portions so adopted derived their 
authority fiom the Scottish Church The general canon 
law, unless whcio it has been acknowledged by Act uf 
Parliament, or a decision of the courts, or sanctioned by 
tho canons of a provincial council, is only received m 
Scotland according to equity and expediency 

Adiuiionai Auiifoitmrs — IIikioky and Litfiiaiuke — 
Douiat, Hustoin da D/oit Caiunwjuc , Puis, J (577 , Hu kcll, 
Oeuhuhte dn Kirthnmehts, vol i (mvc rtomph tul), Giessai, 1818, 
Rosshnt, (Jisthuhle dts lights tm Mittelaltn, vol l Kanonmhcs 
It* < fit, Mum/, 1840 The best bibliograplnuil hiHtoiy when coin 
pli t< d will h< -Maussm, Genduchtt dtrQuellen und der hteratur des 
Canomsitu u Unfits im ilxndlandi his sum Awqanqt dt s MittilalU is, 
vol l 1870 The Vunna At uh my ol Suemts have voted funds 
f»om tin Savigny foundation to enable the author to visit foreign 
lihtaiios for tin pin poses of his work, whit h contains in consequence 
the best at t ount of the vanous MSS Tho fust volume comes down 
to, without including, tho lalst Denotata Four additional volumes 
wie t xpt t tod Tho glossutois and tho liudiivval universities are 
treated of in Savigny, Ut it hit hte dt s Romischi n Reehts i m Mitt clatter, 
vol in 2d ed 1884 The history and system of tho constitution 
of the chuuh is bandit d with gnat It lining and aeumcn by 
Thomussin, Ant mint, it Xouvelle JJist tplinc dt V Fqhse, Lyons, 1678, 
(sumo work in Latin, but difTtuntly airaugtd, Veins ft Rota Bed 
Disc , Pans, 1688, 8 vols fol ) Consult also Wassersclileben's 
artichs in Her/og’s Heal En-cycloptuhe ou Kancmenund Dei rctattu 
sammluntfcn, Kanonisches Iltcht, (rlimen und Glossal oral, and the 
text books mentioned below Ti \i Looks — 1 By Homan Catholu 
authors — Doviatiua (Pou)nt), Pioniotionum Canonuarum Ldm 
Qumque, Pans, 1687, moduli id by Sthott, Mitav ct Lips 1776, 
2 vola 8vo , Van Kspui, Jus Etdesiasfteum Umirrsum, last ed 
Mogunt 1791, 8 vols 4to, Gibeit, Corpus Juris Canomci per llegn 
las RaturaU Online Digestas Fxpositi, (’ol AUobi , 1726, 3 vols 
fol , Lanct lottus, InstituUoncs Juris Canomci, last t d turn adnot 
Zicglen ot Thoniasu, Hal 1716, 4 voN 4to (tho hist ed liaung 
been published in 1663, a ft w months before tho dissolution ot the 
Council of Trent, coutams the law of tho Corpus juris canon ui with 
out the modifit atious introduced by that council), Devoti, Jnstitu 
tionum Canon it drum libri ir , fust ed Horn 1781, 4 vols last ed 
Leodii, 1860, 2 vols , Phillips, Airdmmdit (ecclesiastical law), 
Keguisbuig 7 vols 8vo, 1845 72 (not yet completed), Schulte, 
Das Eatholisehe Kirifo nrecJtt, (Lessen, 1856 60, 2 vols 8vo , Ross 
hirt, Canonist hes Rccht, St lmlfhausen, 1867 , Walttr, Lehrbuch drs 
Kirchenrechts aller ehnstluhen Confessionen, 14th ed Bonn, 1871 
2 By Protestant au thoi s — (UsWrtus Voetius, Pohtica Fcclcsuistirn , 
Amsterdam, 1663 -66, 4 vols 4to , T II Boehmer , Jus Ecclesiasti 
cum Protestantium (m the form of a commentary on Gregory’s 
Decretals), 6th ed Hal 1766-63, 5 vols 4to, and the same author’s 
Institutiones Juris Canomci , 6th ed Hal 1770 , Mejer, Lehrbuch 
des Dcutschen KirchcnrecJUs , 3d ed Gottingen, 1869 , Ruhtu, 
Lehrbuch des katholxschen und evanqehschcn Kirchenrechts , 7th 
ed by Dove, Leipsio, 1874 Dictionaries — Duiand do Maillane, 
Diettonnaire Canontque , last ed 1786, 6 vols 8vo , l Feriaris, 
Prompta Bibliotheca Canonica, Jundusa , Ac , Abbo Migne’s ed 8 
vols 1866 , Andrfc, Cours Alphabitique et MSUuxltque de Droit 


1 The authority of this and most other French writers on canon law 
is to be received with caution ou matters having any connection with 
the Galilean Liberties 
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Canon, 3d ed 6 vols 8vo, Paris, 1860 Excellent articles cm 
subjects relating to canon law are contained m Wetzer und Welte, 
KircKcnlexwon oder Encyclopedic dcrkcUholischen Theologie, Freibu rg, 
1847-66, 13 vols 8vo, and Herzog, Real-Etvcyclop&dte fUr pre- 
testanUsche Theologie und Kirche , 1854-68, 22 vols 8vo False 
Decretals — The latest criticism is by Hmscluus, Commentatio de 
Collecttone Indon Mercatons (prefixed to his ed of the work, 
Lipsiae, 1863), and art Pseudo - Isidor by Wasserschleben in 
Herzog’s Real - Encyclopedic (xn 837), 1860, and by Hefele m 
Wetzer und Welte’s KirchenUxicon (vnu 849), 1852 The Text 
books of Phillips, Schulte, Waltei, Richter, Ac , give a risumi of the 
different views The older authorities are — Ecdesiastica Histona , 

At (known as the Magdebi ng Centuries, 13 vols. fol ), Basil. 1559- 
74, vol u c 7, and vol in c 7, F Tumanus, Adversus Magde 
burgenses Centunatores , Ac , Florent 1572 , Blond ell us, Pseudo 
isulorus et Tumanus Vapulantes, Uenev 1628 , Gallandms, De 
Vctustis Canon um Colleclionibus Sylloye (2 vols 4to), Mogunt 1790, 
vol i p 528, and vol u p 1 (dissertations by the brotlieis Bal 
lerini and Cai Blascus), Knust, De Fonhbus et Consilw Pscudoisi 
don-aim Collection is, Gottmg 1832 , Rosshirt, Zuden kn chenrecht- 
lichen Quellen des ersten Jahrtausends und zu den Psrudomdor 
ischen Decrctalen , Hcidclb 1849 Canon Law in England —Sir 
M dthew Hale’s History of the Common Law , chap 2 (6th ed by 
Runnington, 1820), Reeve’s Hist of the English Law , chaps 25 ana 
‘26 (new ed by Finlason, 1869, 8 vols ) , Inti oilut turns to Black 
stout s Commentaries, Bum’s Ecclesiastical Law (9th ed by 
Phillimore, 4 vols 1842), and Phillimoie’s Ecclesiastical Laio of the 
Church of England { 2 vols 1873), Bowyir's Headings before the 
Socutq of the Middle Temple, 1851, lectures 12 to 15 , The Queen 
v M illis, 1844, 10 Olaik and Fmnelly’s House of Lords Reports, < 
534 , Martin v Mackonochie and Flamank v Simpson, 1868, Law 
Repoits, 2 Admiralty and Ecclesiastical, 116, The Queen v the 
Aiddnslwp of Canterbury, 1848, 11 Adolphus and Ellis’s Queen’s 
Bomb Kt ports, new suies, 483 , MarsJuill v the Rishop of Ixcter, 
1860, 29 Law Journal, new stnes, Common Pleas, ,354 Canon 
Law in Soon and — Loid Stair’s Institutions, bk l tit l sets 14 
and 16 , Feigusson’s Consistonal Law, 1829, p 2 , Riddell’s Scot 
tish Peerage and Consistonal Law , 1842, vol l p 449, Introduc- 
tion to Fi user's Law of Husband and Wife, 2 vols 1876 , Mr 
Joseph Robertson’s preface to Eulesias Scuticance Statuta , 2 vols 
4to , 1866 (Bannatyne Club) , Bell’s Report of a Case of Legitimacy 
under a Putative Marnaqi , 1825 , Lord Mcdwyn’s opinion m the 
Marnoch < ase (Cnnrkshank v Gordon ), 10th Maich, 1843-45 , 
Dunlop’s Court of Session Reports, 941 (W F II) 

CANONICAL, as an adjective, is found associated with 
many substantives, and always implies dependence, real or 
supposed, upon the canons of the church Thus we read 
of “ canonical obedience,” as signifying the obedience recog 
mzed as duo to a superior officer of the church fiom an 
inferior, as that due to a bishop from a presbyter Per 
haps tho best known and most widely spread use of the 
term occurs in the case of Canouual 21ouis> otherwise 
called Hums of Piayer, which are certain stated tunes of 
tho day, consigned m the East, and in the West before the 
Reformation, more especially by the Church of Rome, to 
offices of prayer and devotion These were at first thiee 
only, and were supposed to be mhented from the Jewish 
Church (see Psalm lv 17, Dan vi 10, and Acts in 1), — 
namely, the third, sixth, and ninth hours, corresponding to 
9 am, noon, and 3 pm with us They v/ere increased 
to five, and subsequently to seven (see Psalm c^cix 164), 
and in tune made obligatory on monastic and clerical 
bodies The full list, recognized almgst universally thi ougli 
out Europe before 700 a d , stands thus — Ma ms (called 
also Matin Lauds, or simply Lauds), Prime, Teice, Sext, 
Nones, Evensong, Compline , m the Saxon canon S of 
iElfnc, Uhtsang , Pnmsang , Undersang } Mid lay sang, Non- 
sang, J£f timing, Nihtsanq (See Du Cange, Glossanum. 
s v “ Horse Canonic®, ” Durandus, De Off. Dmn , hb v , 
Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities , 
art “ Hours of Prayer ”) Bishop Cosin, m the reign of 
Charles I , put forth an edition of the Hours (as books of 
devotion for the canonical hours are often called) for the 
use of such individuals or bodies of the English Church as 
might like to use them < * 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony m tjje Church of Rome, 
by which persons deceased are ranked in the catalogue of 
the saints. This act is preceded by beatification , and 
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after the manta of the individual have been duly tested 
and approved, the Pope decrees the canonization. 

The term waa npt introduced till the 12th century. The 
first person who availed himself of it was Udalnc, bishop 
of Constance, in his letter to Pope Cahxtus IL relative to the 
canonization of Bishop Conrad. The act, however, dates 
from a much more remote antiquity The ceremony was 
opgfnally only a commemoration of the martyrs, whose 
assistance was invoked m the name of the church militant 
to which they had belonged. Originally bishops decided 
whether or not the candidate had fairly vindicated his 
claim to the honour , but they only acted as the organ of 
public opinion Orthodoxy was certainly considered of 
great importance, as may be seen from the fact of the ex 
elusion of Ongcn and Tertullian, those great though erratic 
geniuses of the early church, from the title As soon as 
the power of Romo was once more upon the ascendant in 
Europe, the popes naturally appropriated to themselves the 
important privilege of canonization None but martyrs 
were at first admitted into the category of saints, but m 
course of time the privilege was extended to some of those 
pious men who, without having sealed their testimony 
with their blood, had evinced the sincerity of their belief 
by the purity of their practice In Liter tunes, however, 
the Pope assumed the right of admitting into the sacred 
catalogue potentates whoso claim seems to have largely 
consisted in their support of his temporal interests Not- 
( able instances of this are the names of the emperor Henry 
I , canonized by Eugenius III , and Edward the Confessor 
of England, canonized by Alexander III 

So long as the right of according the honouis of canoni 
zation was vested in the bishops, there was no public 
guarantee that it had been exercised with rigour or discre- 
tion But when it passed into the hands of the popes, 
means were taken to prevent any but really meritorious 
•persons from being enrolled m the holy category Even 
then, however, a very simple ordeal sufheed A few 
miracles reported to have happened at a tomb were enough 
to give its inmate a claim to have his name inscribed in 
the canon of the mass among the number of the happy 
A Roman Catholic writer, the editor of Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints (ed ] 866) states that “ the proceedings of a 
beatification or canonization are long, rigorous, and ex 
pensive ” It has been asserted that the discoveiy of the 
last-named feature of the process prevented the somewhat 
paisimonious Henry Y II of England from carrying out his 
desne for the canonization of King Henry VI , Bacon, 
however ( History of Henry V 11 ), inclines rather to 
the belief that the obstacle here was the pope’s fear it 
would “ dimmish the estimation of that kind of honour ” 
to give it to such “ a simple man ” At a later period, when 
the ceremony was only performed after a considerable lapse 
of time, reasons were always hard to be found why the 
saintly candidate should be rejected In modern times 
the court of Rome h^s shown itself extremely averse to 
promiscuoijp canonization , and since the days of Benedict 
XIY, the promoter of the faith, popularly known as the 
adveacatus duzboli, or devil’s advocate, has exercised extreme 
seventy \n sifjmg the claims of aspirants It is further 
necessary that a period of a hundred years should elapse 
between the death of the samt and his admission into the 
calendar But the more piouB men of every country m 
Europe have of late evinced so little ambition to secure 
this posthumous compliment, that it may now be considered 
to have gone fairly out of fashion. It is also probable that 
the far more stnngent rules of evidence and the growth of 
physical science have tended to render proof of the 
supernatural much more difficult 'than it seemed to be to 
our mediaeval forefathers It may be observed that the 
Lutheran divines of the century -after the Reformer's 
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decease frequently refer to him as B (i e , Beat us) 
Lutherua # 

On the day of canonization the Pope and cardinals 
officiate m white , while St Peter’s chuich is illuminated 
and hung with rich tapestry, upon which the arms of the 
Pope, and of the prince or state requmng the canomzatiou, 
are embroidered in gold and silver 

Beatification, which frequently piocedt^ canonization, 
gives an inferior status to the deceased puson, and appears 
rather to recommend him as a fit object foi the cu/tu* of 
his co-religiomsts than to enjoin it 

See Du Cange Glossai'ium , s v “ Canom/au, ’ and tho 
references there given to St Augustine »u M John, the 
Bull of Pope John XY , and (foi the ceremonies) to the 
Ceremontale Komanum , lib l sect 16 Compaie Milniau, 
Lat Christianity , bk xiv chap n, and prelate to Forbes’s 
Kalendar of Sc ottish Saints , 1872 For the Roman Catholic 
statement of tho case see Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
preface to edition of 1866, and an E^ay on Beatification, 
Canonization , <kc , by F W Faber (London, 1848) But 
the great authorities on the subject to which all Roman 
Catholics refer are tho decrees ot Pope II i ban VIII , and 
a treatise on the entire subject by Pope Benedict XIV 
CANOPUS, or Canobus, in ancient geography, a town 
of Lower Egypt, on the Mediterranean, a bundled and 
twenty stadia, or fifteen miles, to the east of Alexandna 
It contained a very populai shnne ot the god Sorapis , 
and was the seat ot the manufacture of henna, the starlet 
dye with which women m the East colour their nails 
The town w r as notoiious for its dissoluteness , and as 
Alexandria rose into eminence, it gradually declined All 
that remains is a heap of rums Canopus, the pilot of 
Menelaus, is said to have died m Egypt, and to have gnon 
Ins name to the town 

CANOSA, or Canusium, a city of Italj, m the province 
of Terra di Bari, and district of Bailetta, situated on the 
slope of an eminence on the right bank of the Aulidus or 
Ofauto, about 15 miles from the sea, and C miles from 
the battlefield of Canute Its most interesting buildings 
of modern date are a feudal castle on the top of the lull, 
and the church of St Sabmus the patron samt of the uty, 
with its mosque-like cupolas and ancient pulpit In the 
neighbourhood of the latter stands the tomb oi Bohemond 
of Antioch, who died in 1102 The nuns of the old 
Roman city extend for a considerable distance beyond the 
modern town , large portions of its walls can still be traced , 
and there are extensive remains of an amphithcatie w r hich 
was larger than that of Pompon, and a gateway, fi cquentlj 
described as a triumphal arch, dedicated to Trajan 
Various explorations have brought to light great numbers 
of vases, inscriptions, and miscellaneous antiquities, among 
which is a complete list of the members of the municipal 
senate The vases, which have been principally derived 
from the sepulchres excavated in the tufa rock which were 
discovered about 1803, are large m size and somewhat 
coarse m woikraauship (See Millm, Description dcs 
tombeaux de Cunosa, Pans, 1813) Like several of tho 
more important cities in this part of Italy, Canusium is 
said to have been founded by the Grecian hero Diomede , 
the origin of the city, however, can be traced with tolerable 
certainty to the Pelasgi Canusium is first im ntioned m 
history as assisting the Samnites in their wars against the 
Romans, by whom it was subdued for the first tqne 3 1 8 
B c In the second Purnc war the inhabitants gave shelter 
within their walls to the remnant of the Roman army, 
which retreated thither after the rout at Cannae In the 
second year of the social war, m which Canusium joined 
the revolted allies, it was besieged unsuccessfully by the 
Romans In the cml wars it suffered severely, but always 
contrived to preserve its municipal privileges, and was never 
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colomzod (rom Borne till the days of Marcus Aurelius In 
tiie Iter ad Jirundusium of Horace, its bread is described 
as gritty, and its water as extremely scanty This last 
defect was remedied by Herodes Atticus, who constructed 
an aqueduct, of which the remains are still visible In 
the tenth satire of the first book of Horace, the inhabitants 
are called bilinques , probably from their speaking Latin 
or Greek indifferently Till a late period m the Middle 
Ages Canusium continued an important and flourishing 
city , but it suffered severely at the hands of Lombards 
and Saracens In 1694 it was laid in ruins by an earth 
quake, and m 1851 it was considerably injured by a similar 
disturbance The title of prince of Canosa was bestowed 
in 1712 on Tibeno Capece Population, 14 900 

CANOVA, Antonio (1757 1822), one of the leading 
sculptors of modern tunes, was born on the 1st of November 
1757, at Passagno, an obscuie village situated amid the 
recesses of the hills of Asolo, wkcic these form the last 
undulations of the Venetian Alps, as they subside into the 
plains of Treviso At three years of ago Canova was 
deprived of both parents, his father dying and his mothei 
remarrying Their loss, however, was compensated by the 
tender solicitude and <are of his paternal giandlatiier and 
grandmothei, the latter of whom lived to experience m her 
turn the kindest pci annul attention from her grandson, 
who, wlicn he had the means, gave her an asylum in his 
house at Koine The father and giatulfatlier of our artist 
followed the o(cupation of stone cutters oi minor statuaries , 
and it is said that choir family had for several ages supplied 
Passuguo with members oi that calling As soon at- 
Canova's hand could hold a pencil, ho was initiated into 
the piuidples of drawing by his afloctionato grandfathei 
Patino The lattei possessed some knowledge both oi 
drawing and of anhitectuic, designed well, and showed 
considerable taste in the execution of ornamental works 
To his uit ho was gi catty attached, and upon Ins young 
charge he looked as oik who was to peipetuate, not only 
the iamily n one, but also the family profession 

The cm ly \ cats oi Canova were passed m study The 
bias of lus mind was to sculpture, and the facilities 
nffoidod ioi tlie gratification of this piedilection in the 
workshop of lus guuidiatliei were eagerly improved In 
ins ninth \oai he executed two small shrines oi Carrara 
inaible, which aie still extant Soon alter this penod he 
appeals to have been constantly employed under Ins grand- 
fathu Amongst those who patioin/ed the old man was 
the patuoian iamily Falioi of Vonue, and by this means 
young Cuuova was in st introduced to the senator of that 
name, who uftci winds became lus most zealous patron 
Between tho youngoi son, Giuseppe Fuller, and tho aitist 
a friendship commenced winch toinunated only with life 
From the interest which was excited in this iamily for 
Canovn, the senator Fuller w r us induced to receive him 
under his immediate protection It has been related by an 
Italian wntor, and since lepeated by several biographers, 
that Oanovu was indebted to a trivial fortuitous circum- 
stance, — the moulding of a lion in butter, — for the warm 
interest which Faber took m his welfare The anecdote 
may or may not be tine By Ins kmd patron Canova was 
placed under Berniudi, or, as ho is generally called by 
filiation, Torrctto, a sculptor of considerable eminence, who 
had taken up a temporary residence at Pagnano, a vil- 
lage m the vicinity of the senator’s mansion This took 
place whilst Canova w f as in Ins thirteenth year , and wuth 
Toirotto he continued about two years, making in many 
respects considerable progress This master returned to 
Venice, where he soon afterwards died , but by tho high 
terms m which ho spoke of his pupil to Fuller, the latter 
was induced to bring the young aitist to Vetnce, whither 
he accordingly went, and was placed under a nephew of j 
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Torretto. With this instructor he continued about a yeai 
studying with the utmost assiduity After the tormina 
tion of this engagement he began to k work on his own 
account, and received from his patron an order for a group 
on the subject of Orpheus and Eurydice The first figure, 
which represents Eurydice m flames and smoke, in the act 
of leaving the infernal realms, was completed towards the 
close of his sixteenth year It was highly esteemed by his 

patron and friends, and the artist was now considered 
qualified to appear before a public tribunal The kindness 
of some monks supplied him with his first workshop, which 
was the vacant cell of a monastery Here for nearly four 
years he laboured with the greatest perseverance and 
industry He was also regular in his attendance at the 
academy, whero he carried off several prizes But he relied 
far more on the study and imitation of nature Fiom his 
contemporaries he could learn nothing, for their style was 
vicious From their works, therefore, ho reverted to living 
models, as exhibited m every variety of situation A large 
portion of his time was also devoted to anatomy, which 
science was regarded by him as “ the seciet of the art ” 
He likewise frequented places of public amusement, where 
he carefully studied tiie expressions and attitudes of the 
performers Not a day was allowed to pass witnout his f 
making sumo visible advances in his profession He foi med 
a resolution, which was faithfully adhered to for several 
years, never to close his eyes at night without having pro- 
duced some design Whatever was likely to forward his 
idvanceinent m sculpture he studied with ardour On 
archeological pursuits he bestowed considerable attention 
With ancient and modem history he rendered himself well 
acquainted, and ho also began to acquire some of the 
Continental languages 

Three years had now elapsed without any production 
coming from his chisel lie began, howevei, to complete 
the group for his patron, and the Orpheus which follow eu 
evinced the great advance he had made The w r ork was 
universally applauded, and laid the foundation of hi& fame 
Several groups succeeded this performance, amongst which 
was that of Daedalus and Icarus, the most celebrated work 
of his noviciate The simplicity of style and the iaithful 
imitation of nature which characterized them called forth 
the wannest admiration His merits and reputation biing 
now generally recognized, his thoughts began to turn 
from the shores of the Adnatic to the banks of the Tibet 
for which he set out at tho commencement of his twenty 
fourth ytai 

Before his departure for Borne, his friends had applied 
to the Venetian senate for u pension, to enable him to 
pursue his studies without embarrassment The applica- 
tion was ultimately successful The stipend amounted to 
three hundred ducats (about £60 per annum), and w'as 
limited to thiee years Canova had obtained letters of 
introduction to the Venetian ambassador, th? Cavahere 
Zulian, an enlightened and generous protector of the arts, 
and was received m the most hospitable manner His 
arrival in Rome, 28th Deccinbei 1 780, marks a new era in 
his life It was here he was to perfect himself by a Study 
of tho most splendid relics of antiquity, *and *o put his 
talents to the severest test by a competition with the Jiving 
masters of the art The result w'as equal to the highest 
hopes cherished either by himself or by his friends The 
work which first established his fame at Rome was Theseus 
vanquishing the Minotaur The figures are of the heroic 
size The victorious Theseus w represented as seated on 
the lifeless body of the monster The exhaustion w'hicli 
visibly pervades his whqle frame proves the terrible nature 
of the conflict m which he*has been engaged Simplicity 
and natural expression had hitherto characterized Canova's 
style, with these wtere now united more exalted concep- 
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cions of grandeur and of truth. The Theseus was regarded 
with rapturous admiration 

Canova’s next undertaking was a monument in honour 
of Clement XIV , but betore he proceeded with it he 
deemed it necessary to request permission from the 
Venetian senate, whose servant he considered himself to 
be, m consideration of the pension This he solicited m 
person, and it was granted He returned immediately to 
Rome, and opened his celebrated studio m the Via del 
Babumo He spent about two years of unremitting toil 
iu arranging the design and composing the models for the 
tomb of the pontiff After these were completed, other 
two years were employed in finishing the monument, and 
it was finally opened to public inspection in 1787 The 
work, in the opinion of enthusiastic dilettanti , stamped the 
author as the first artist of modern times After five yeats 
of incessant labour he completed anotliei cenotaph to the 
memory of Clement XIII , which raised his fame still 
higher Works now came rapidly from his chisel 
Amongst those which belong to the period in questiou is 
Psyche, with a butterfly, which is placed on the left haud, 
and held by the wings with the right This figure, which 
is intended as a personification of man’s immaterial part, 
1 is considered as m almost every respect the most faultless 
and classical of Canova’s works In two different groups, 
and with opposite expression, the sculptor Las represented 
Cupid with his bride , in the one they are standing, in 
'the other recumbent These and other works raised his 
reputation so high that the most flattering offers were sent 
him from the Russian court to induce him to remove to St 
Petersburg, but these were declined “ Italy,” says he, in 
writing of the occurrence to a friend, “ Italy is my country 
— is the country and native soil of the arts I cannot 
leave her, my infancy was nut lured hero If my poor 
talents can be useful in any othei land, they must be of 
some utility to Italy , and ought not her claim to be 
preferred to all others 1 ” 

Numerous works were produced m the years 1795 97, 
of which several were repetitions of previous produc- 
tions It is only necessary to notice the celebrated group 
representing the Paiting of Venus and Adonis This 
faipous production was sent to Naples The French 
Revolution was now extending its shocks over Italy, 
aud Canova sought obscurity and repose m Ins native 
Passagno Thither he retired m 1798, and there he con 
turned for about a year, principally employed in painting, 
of which art also he had some knowledge He executed 
upwards of twenty paintings about this time One of his 
productions is a picture representing the dead body of the 
Saviour just removed from tho cross, surrounded l y the 
throe Marys, the beloved disciple, JoReph of Arnnathea, 
and, somewhat in the background, Nicodctnus Above 
appears tk$ Father, with the mystic dove in the centro of a 
glory, and surrouuded by a cucle of cherubs This com- 
position, which was greatly applauded, ho presented to the 
parochial Aiurch of his native place Events m tho 
political world having come to a temporary lull, he returned 
to Rome, but his health having boon impaired fiom 
arduous ttjiplicfihou, he took a journey through a part of 
Germany, in company with his fnend Prince Rczzomco 
He returned from his travels much improved, and again 
commenced his labours with renewed vigour and enthusiasm 

Canova’s sculptures have been distributed under three 
heads — (1) Heroic compositions , (2) Compositions of 
grace and elegance, and (3) Sepulchral monuments and 
nlievos In noticing the works which fall under each of 
these divisions it will be lfaposftible to maintain a strict 
chronological order, # but pernaps a better idea of his 
productions may thus be obtained Their vast number, 
however, prevents their being all enumerated 
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Soon after his return appeared his Perseus with»the Head 
of Medusa. The moment of representation is when the 
hero, Hushed with conquest, displays the head of the 
“snaky Gorgon,” whilst the right haud grasps a sword of 
singular device By a public decree, this work was placed 
in one of the stanze of the Vatican hitherto reserved for 
the most precious works of antiquity , but it would be a 
mistake to say that it sustains this comparison, or that it 
rivals the earlier realization of tho same subject in Italian 
art, that by Cellini In 1802, at the personal request of 
Napoleon, Canova repaired to Paris to model a bust of the 
First Consul The aitist was entertained with mumlicence, 
and various honouis were conferred upon him The statue, 
which is colossal, was not finished till six years after On 
the fall of the great Napoleon, Louis XVIII presented tins 
statue to the British Government, by whom it was aftei 
wards given to the duke of Wellington Palamodes, 

Creugas and Damoxetius, the Combat of Theseus aud the 
Centaur, and Hercules and Lichas may close the class of 
heroic compositions, although the catalogue might be 
swelled by the enumeration of various others, such as 
Hector and Ajax, aud the statues of Washington, King 
Ferdinand of Naples, and others The group of Hercules 
and Lichas is considered as the most terrible conception 
of Canova’s mind, arid m its peculiar style as scarcely to 
be excelled 

Under the second head, namely, compositions of grace 
and elegance, the statue of Hebe takes the first plate in 
point of date Four times has the artist embodied in 
stone tho goddess of youth, and each time with some 
variation The only matonal improvement, however, is 
the substitution of a support more suitable to the simplicity 
of the art Each of the statues is, in all its details, m 
expression, attitude, and delicacy of finish, strikingl) 
elegant The Dancing Nymphs maintain a character 
similar to that of tho Ilebe The Graces and the Venus 
are more elevated The Awakened Nymph is another 
work of uncommon beauty Tho Mother of Napoleon, Ins 
consort Maria Louisa (as Concord), to model whom the 
author made a further journey to Pans m 1810, the Ptiu 
cess Esteihazy, and the muse Polymnia (Elisa Bonaparte) 
take their place in tins class, as do the ldoal heads, coin 
prising Comma, Sappho, Laura, Beatrice, and Helen of 
Troy 

Tho cenotaphs and funeral monuments fall next to be 
noticed Of these the most splendid is tho monument to 
the Archduchess Maiia Chnstma of Austria, consisting of 
nine figuros Besides the two for tho Roman pontiffs 
already mentioned, there is one foi Alfien, another foi 
Erno, a Venetian admiral, and a small model of a cenotaph 
for Nelson, besides a great variety of monumental rilievob 

Tho events which marked the life of the artist, during 
the first fifteen ycais of the period m which he was engaged 
on the above-mentioned woiks, are of so little importance 
as scarcely to merit notice His mind was entirely absorbed 
m tho labours of his studio, and, with the exception of his 
journeys to Pans, one to Vienna, and a few shoit intervals 
of absence in Florence and other parts of Italy, lie never 
quitted Rome In his own words, “his statues wore the 
sole proofs of Ins civil existence” There was, howevu, 
another proof, which modest} forbade hi in to mention, an 
cver-active benevolence, especially towards artists In 1 8 J f> 
lie was commissioned by tho Pope to superintend till turns 
mission from Pans of those works of art which h id foimuly 
been conveyed thither under the direction of Napoleon 
By his zeal and exertions, for there were many conflicting 
interests to reconcile, he adjusted the affair in a manner at 
once creditable to his judgment and fortunate for his 
country In the autumn of this year he gratified a w ish 
ho had long entertained of visiting London, wheie he 
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received #the highest tokens of esteem. The artist fur 
whom he showed particular sympathy and regard in Lon- 
don was Hay don, who might at the tune be counted 
the solo representative of historical painting there, and 
whom he especially honoured for his championship of the 
Elgin marbles, then recently transported to England, and 
ignorantly depreciated by polite connoisseurs Canova 
icturnod to Rome m the loginning of 181 G, with the 
ransomed spoils of his country’s genius Immediately 
after, he received several marks of distinction, — by the 
hand of the Pope himself his name was inscribed in “ tin 
Golden Volume of the Capitol,” and he received the title 
of marquis of Isclna, tvith an annual pension of 3000 
crowus, about £035 

He now contemplated a great wotk, a colossal statue of 
Religion. The model idled Italy with admiration , the 
marble was procuied, and the chisel of the sculptor leaily 
to be applied to it, when the je iluusy of churchmen as to 
the site, or some othei cause, dtpnved the countiy of the 
projected work The mind oi Canova was inspired with 
the warmest sense of devotion, and though foiled in this 
instance he resolved to < onset rate a sliuno to the cause 
In Ins native village lie began to make preparations foi 
electing a temple which was to contain, not only the above 
statue, but other winks of his own, witlmi its precincts 
weio to repose also the ashes of the iounder Accordingly, 
in prosecution of this design, he lcpaired to Passagno m 
1811) At a sumptuous cnteituiument which he gave to lus 
woikmeu, time occuircd an incident which maiks the 
kindliness of his chuiactei When the festivities of the 
day had terminated, lie iccjucsted tin she pheulesses and 
peasant-girls of the adjacent hamlets to pass m leview 
before him, and to each ho made a picsent, expending on 
the occasion about 1100 We need not therefore be 
surprised that a few years aftci wauls, when the remaius ot 
the donor came tube deposit'd m then last asylum, tlu* 
grief which the surrounding peasant ly evinced was in 
natural expression so intt use uml impossible as to eclipse 
the studied solemnity oi moio pompons mourning 

Alter the loundation-stom* of this edifice had been laid, 
Canova returned to Romo , but cvciy smeoeding autumn 
he continued to visit l’assagno, m oidei to due^t the 
woikmeu, and one out age them with pecuniary rewards and 
medals In the meantime the vast expenditure exhausttd 
his lesomcos, and coinptlltd him to labour with unceasing 
assiduity x\hen age and disease hud set then seal upon his 
fiame During the pound which intu veiled between 
commencing opeiatums at Passagno and his decease, lit 
executed or finished some of his most st liking woiks 
Amongst these weie the gioup Mins and Venus, the 
colossal figure of Pius VI , the Putli, the St John, the 
recumbent Magdalen The last performance which issued 
from his hand was a colossal bust of lus fiicnd the Count 
Cicognaia In May 1833 he pud a visit to Naples, to 
Bupoi intend tlio constiuetion of wax moulds for ail 
equestrian statue of the perjured Bourbon king Ferdinand 
This journey materially injuied lus health, but he rallied 
again on lus letuin to Rome Tow aids the latter end of 
the year ho paid his annual \isit to the place of his birth, 
when lie experienced a i elapse lie proceeded to Venice, 
and expired there on the 13th of October 18‘32, at the age 
of neatly sixty-live His disease w as one w Inch had aflccted 
him frflm an eaily age, caused by the continual use of 
carving-tools, pioducmg a dejnession of the nbs The 
most distinguished funeral honours were paid to lus 
remains, which were deposited m the temple at Passagno 
on the 25th of the same month 

Canova, in a certain sense, renovated the art of sculpture 
m Italy, and brought it back to that standaid from which 
it had declined when the sense both of classical beauty 
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and moderation, and of Titanic invention and human or 
supei human energy as embodied by the unexampled genius 
of Michelangelo, had succumbed to the overloaded and 
fiabby mannerisms of the 17th and 18th centuries His 
finishing was refined, and he had a special method of giving 
a mellow and soft appearance to the marble He formed 
lus models of tho same size as the work he designed was 
intended to be The prominent defect of Canova’s attrac, 
tive and highly trained art is that which may be summed 
up in the word artificiality, — that quality, so characteristic 
of the modern mind, which seizes upon certain properties 
of conception and execution m the art of the past, and upon 
certain types of beauty or emotion in life, and makes a 
compound of the two — regulating both by the standard of 
taste prevalent in contemporary “ high society,” a standard 
which, referring to cultivation and refinement as its hightr 
term, declines towards fashion os the lowei Of his moral 
character a geueious and unwearied benevolence formed 
the most pionnnent feature The greater pait of the vast 
fortune realized by lus w r orks was distributed in acts of 
this description He established prizes foi artists and 
endowed all the academies of Rome The aged and un 
fortunate were also tho objects of his peculiar solicitude 
His titles were numeious lie was enrolled amongst the* 
nobility of sevcial states, decoiatcd with vauous oiders 
of knighthood, and associated in the highest professional 
honours (See the Lift of Canova by Memos, one vol ^ 
that by Missinim, four vols , tho fttotjn/Jia, by the Count 
Cicognura , and Ojwre Stelte di Antonio Canova f by 
Anzei mi, Naples, 1843) (w m r) 

O VNSTATJ’, (Jannstadt, or Kanstatt, a town of 
Wmtembcig, in the cnch* of the Neckar, about *3^ miles 
N E of Stuttgart, m 48° 48' 33" N lat and i)° 12' 49" 
E long It is situated in the most fertile and populous 
pait of the countiy, at a point wheie the high roads of the 
circle converge, and now foims one of the most flourish 
ing towns m Gcimany Its jmblic buildings conquise a 
cathedial of the 15th centurj , dedicated to Uilo, a 
btautilul town hall, the loyal theatre, the maiket-house, 
and vinous educational institutions The Wilhelma 
palace, built m 1843-51 as a summer residence for the 
late king William, is an elahoiatu example of ^the 
Sai atonic style, and is surrounded by extensive and beauti 
fill guldens Avery considerable industry is carried on in 
the town,— the most linpoitaut blanches being wool 
spuming, dyeing, cotton-weaving, and tho manufacture of 
steel and machines The transit trade is still moie ini 
poitant aud vauous A laigc tompoiary population is 
atti acted to the town by the lame of its mineral springs 
These are about foity in number, for the most pai t of tepid 
watei, which is used both for dunking and bathing, and is 
said to be highly beneficial m dyspepsia and weakness of 
tho neivous system Besides the usual bathing establish- 
ments, there are seveial medical institutions for the 
treatment of special diseases ificthetg, a hill m the 
neighbourhood, upwaids of GOO feet in height, is interest 
mg for its caverns and the numerous fossils which jt has 
pieserved Not fur distant is the pnneely seat of 
Rosenstem (previously known as Knhleustein), which was 
built in 1834-30, and on the neighbouring height of the 
Rothenberg was formtily the ancestral castle of the house 
of Wurtemberg Canstatt is mentioned as eaily as ths 8th 
century, under the name of Condistat, as the seat of a great 
couit held by Charlemagne foj the trial of the rebellious 
dukes of Alemanma and Bavaria From Louis the 
Bavarian it received the same imperial rights and privileges 
as w'ere enjoyed by the tfcwp *of Esslmgen Down to the 
middle of the 15th century it reipasned the capital of 
Wurtemberg , and an important place of transport it 
has been frequently tne object of military operations. In 
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1755, at the time of the great earthquake at Lisbon, part 
of the town-house subsided 3 feet. Population in 1871, 
11,804 • 

CANSTEIN, Karl Hildebrand, Count of (1667- 
1719) was born at Lindenberg, m 1667 He studied law 
at Frankfort, travelled m Italy and England, and served 
in one campaign , but his health failing, ho was obliged to 
retire into private life At Berlin he became acquainted 
with Spener and Francke, whose influence determined him 
to devote his energies and time to further the circulation 
of the Bible For this he obtained a large amount 
of money by subscription, and established at Halle the 
Bibii Society which is named after him In 1712, with 
the aid of Francke, he issued a stereotype edition of the 
New Testament at about fourpence a copy, and next 
year a similar edition of the whole Bible In 1722 
editions in Polish and Bohemian appeared Catistein is 
the author of a Lift of Spener, a Harmony of the Gospels, 
and several theological works He is, besides, one of those 
to whom the introduction of stereotype printing has been 
ascribed 

CANTABRIA, a district of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
lying on the south coast of the Bay of Biscay By the 
more ancient geographers the name was applied to the 
entire country now occupied by the pi ovmces of Asturias, 
Santander, Biscay, and Guipuzcoa After the conquest of 
Spun by the Romans, the name of Cantabria was restricted 
to what is now the province of Santander and the eastern 
poition of Asturias 

The Cantabn were not improbably the remains of an 
anciont Iberian population, and were, according to some, 
the ancestors of the modem Basques They were the most 
warlike of all the native Spanish tubes that the Homans 
had to encounter, and were never completely subdued 
/Together with the Astures, they offered for many ages a 
successful resistance to the Homan aims, and were only at 
last compelled to acknowledge the supiemacy of Home by 
Augustus They revolted a few years after, but w'ere 
d Seated with great slaughter by Agnppa, 19 n o When, 
however, their losses had been somewhat repaired, they again 
declared war , and they were only kept m check by the 
nmst vigorous exertions of the Empeior Tiberius Their 
indomitable spirit is frequently alluded to m the ancient 
classics , among others Horace alludes to the “ Cantabrian 
imloctum jug a fer re nostra ” Cantabria under the Homan 
empire comprehended five principal tribes, — the Pleutauri, 
the Varduli, the Autngones, the Conisci or Concnni (who 
fed on the blood of their horses, — “ Icetum equmo sanguine 
Concanum ”), and the Tuisi There were numerous towns 
and villages distributed throughout the country, of which 
the most important was Juliobriga 

CANTACUZENUS, Johannes, emperor of the East, 
celebrate^ as a statesman, general, and historian, was 
born at Constantinople, of an ancient and opulent family, 
and under the reign # of tho elder Andiomcus held the 
high officelff Great Domestic In the disputes that ensued 
between that emperoi and his grandson, Cantacuzenus 
espoused the cause of the latter , aud when Andronicus II , 
on the abdication of his grandfather, ascended the throne 
(1328) he was euti listed with the supreme adimmstia 
tion of affairs, in which capacity he displayed considerable 
vigour and ability On the death of the emperor in 1341, 
Cantacuzenus was left regent, and guardian of his son Johu 
Palseologus, who was but nine years of age Whether ho 
would have continued fatthful to his trust is uncertain , 
but being suspected by the empress, and the object of the 
hostility of a powerful par# at #ourt, ho rebelled, and got 
himself crowned er^peror m one of the provincial tow ns, 
while his opponents, with tho Tjoung emperor John, 
maintained themselves at Constantinople The civil war 


which eusued lasted six years , and as the ritul parties 
weie obliged to call in tho aid of the Servians and 
Turks, and to engage mercenaries of every description, 
the empire was rtduced to a state of incredible confusion, 
and nearly mined At tho outset Cantacuzenus was so 
hard pleased that he was obliged to flee into hervia. An 
alliance with Seivia enabled him to make head against 
his enemies for some time , but his inconstant allies soon 
left him to join the other side, or to pursue their own 
private ends It was with the help ot the Tmks that he 
brought tho war to a termination He funned an alliance 
with Orchan, the Ottoman Sultan of Bumssi, on tho dis- 
graceful conditions of sending his daughter to the haiem 
of the Turk, and of allowing his aimy to make slaves of 
the Greek subjects In 134b he entered Constantinople in 
tiiumph, and forced his opponents to an arungement by 
which he became joint emperor with John Haheologus, 
letaimng the administrative power in his own hands dunng 
the minority of his colleague It is impossible to give a 
connected view of the government of Cantacu/cuus The 
empire, already broken up into disconnected fiugments, 
and reduced to tho narrowest limits, wis assailed on every 
side by open enemies or treacheious friends Then were 
wars with tho Genoese, who hail a colony at Galata and 
had money transactions with the court, and with the 
Servians, who were at that time establishing an extensive 
empne on tho north-western frontiers,- carried on in eveiy 
case without energy and without happy result, and theie 
was a hazardous alliance with tho lurks, who made their 
first permanent settlement in Euiope, at Callipolis, m 
Thrace, towards the end of tho reign of Cantacuzenus 
(1351) It would be wrong to blame lnm, however, for 
lutioducmg those enemies of Christendom into Europe, 
as they had been m the habit of interposing in the 
unhappy stiuggles of the Gieok empne No individual 
energy could have saved a moribund state from distinction 
at the hands of its more vigorous neighbour Yet Can 
tacuzenus was fai too ready to employ them in his European 
quairels , and as he had not money to pay them, this gave 
them a ready pretext for seizing upon a European tow n 
Tho financial bui dens imposed by Cantncu/enus had long 
been displeasing to his subjects, and there had always been 
a strong faction in favour of John Pukrologus lieme, 
when the lattci entered Constantinople in the end of 1351, 
Ins success was easy Cantacuzenus retned to a monastuy, 
wheie he occupied himself m literary labours lie wrote 
a history of his own life and times, which has been incut 
porated in tho seues of Byzantine historians Cantar uzenus 
was not without ability, and had some literary incut ami 
even eloquence, but with a consult rablc slmie of the 
Byzantine victs, — timidity, duplicity, and falsity 

CANTAGALLO, a town of Biazil, m the piovince of 
Hio do Janeiro, about 80 miles N E of the city of that 
name, on a small tributaiy of the Fatah} ba, with a station 
on the l ail way fiom Hio do Janeno to Campos It was 
formerly the seat of important gold mines , but, since 
these were worked out, it has depended almost wholly on 
agriculture Population about 4200 

C ANTAL, a department in cential Fiance, lying between 
44° 37' and 45° 26' N lat , and between 2° 3' and 3* 18' 

| E long , bounded N by the department of Puy-dc-Dome, 
and E by Haute-Lone and Lozere, 8 by Aviyion and 
Lozt'rc, and W by Corriize and Lot Its area ^s 2208 

square miles, and its population in 1872 was 231,867 
It is formed of the ancient pumtice of Upper Auvergne, 

! and received its name from the Plomb-du-Cantal, the 
central peak of a bare and rugged chain which traverses 
the whole department Near the Plumb, which attains a 
height of above 6090 feet, are the Col-de-Cabre and 
other peaks belonging to the same system, evidently of 
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volcanic origin The slopes of the higher mountains are 
steep and bare The more elevated valleys are thinly 
peopled, and in summer afford pasture for the flocks and 
Lords which migrate thither from the low countries Most 
of the streams of the department have their sources in thiB 
central ridge, and fall by a short and rapid course into the 
nvers which traverse the extensive valleys on either side 
The principal rivers are the Alagnon, which is a tributary 
of the Alher , the Celle and Truy&re, which are tributaries 
of the Lot, and the Cbre and 1W, which are tributaries of 
the Dordogne The climate of the department varies con- 
siderably in the different localities In the alluvial plain 
between Murat and Saint Flour, and in the S W , in the 
arrondissement of Aunllar, it is generally mild and dry, 
but m the northern and central portions the winters are 
long and severe, and the hurricanes peculiarly violent 
The internal resources of the department are considerable , 
but the difficulty of land-carriage prevents them being 
sufficiently developed The hills and valleys abound with 
game, and the streams with fish Cantal produces a vast 
variety of aromatic and medicinal plants , and its mineral 
products include coal, copper, lead, iron, antimony, granite, 
and slate Several mines of coal and one of antimony arc 
worked, but generally these natural sources of wealth are 
neglected The cold anil damp of the climate, which are 
great obstacles to the cultivation of corn, favour the growth 
of the pastures Cattle anil horses are accordingly reared 
with profit, while butter and choose (including the famous 
Roquefort cheese) are made m latge quantities The wool 
of the district also is of a supouor quality The inhabitants 
are rude and uncultivated, accustomed to live on the 
scantiest fare, and plying the meanest handicrafts for a 
considerable part of the year in their migrations to Paris 
and through the provinces The principal articles of food 
are rye, buckwheat, and chostnuts Cantal is divided into 
four ariondissoments, — Aurillac, Mauriac, Murat, and Saint 
Flour Its capital is Aurillac 

CANTAU1N1, Simon k (1612-JC48), called Simone da 
Pesaro, a pamtoi and etcher, was born at ()rope//a near 
Pesaro m 1012 Ho was a disciple of Guido, and a follow- 
student of Domemchitio and Albano The itritability of 
his temper and his vanity were extreme , and it is said 
that his death, winch took place at Verona in I 048, was 
Occasioned by chugnn at his failure in a portrait of the 
duke of Mantua Others relate that he was poisoned by a 
Mantuan paint ei whom he had injured His pictures, 
though masterly and spotted, are deficient in ongmality 
Some of Ins works have been mistaken for cxtmples of 
Guido, to whom, inched, he is considered superior m the 
extremities of the hguies Among lus principal paintings 
are St \nthmiy, at Gagli , the M igdalene, at Pesaro , the 
Transfiguration, in the Hi era (Lillet}, Milan , the Pot trait of 
Guido, m the Bologna Gallery , and St Romuald in the Casa 
Paolucci His most celebiated etching is Jupiter, Nontune, 
and Pluto, hououung the arms of Cardinal Borghese 
C ANTE MIR, Antiochus (1700- 1744), the father of 
Russian pm try, was the youngest son of Demetrius Canto 
mir, noticed below Undoi the ablest piofessors, whom 
Peter the Gieat had invited to St Petersburg, he studied 
mathematics, physics, history, moral plnlosophv , and polite 
literature When quite young he was elected a member of 
the Academy of St Petersburg , and he wiote some satires 
at tweifty, which helped greatly to fix Russian versifica- 
tion and develop Russian poetry At thirty years of 
age ho was nominated munster to the court of Great 
Britain , and there, as well as m France, whither he went 
m 1 730 as minister-plenipotentiary, he was equally admired 
as a statesman and as a man of letters His conduct m 
relation to the different revolutions which agitated Russia 
during his absence procured him the confidence and 
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esteem of three successive princes He died at Pans in 
1744 Besides a Russian translation of Anacreon and the 
epistles of Horace, he wrote original satires, odes, and 
fables, and translated Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds 
and Algarotti's Dialogues on Light and Colours The 
Abbd Guasco wrote his life m French, and translated his 
satires into that language 

CANTEMIR, Demetrius, son of a pnnee of Moldavia, 
was born m 1 673, and died m 1723 On his fathei’s death, 
though not permitted to succeed to the throne of Moldavia, 
he continued faithfully to serve the Turks, distinguishing 
himself in many campaigns, and acquiring the Oriental as 
well as the European languages, of which he became a great 
master In 1710 he was at last appointed prince of 
Moldavia, in order to aid m resisting the threatened 
invasion of Peter the Great Convinced of the approaching 
rum of the Turks, Canteimr joined the Czar, and shared 
in the campaign of 1711 on the Pruth, which proved so 
humiliating to Russia On the conclusion of peace, Peter, 
who had refused to give up his ally to the victorious 
Turks, took him with him to Russia, where he lived till 
his death, assisting the Czar in his wars, and m great favour 
with him He wrote several works, the most important being 
a history of the growth and decay of the Ottoman empire 

CANTERBURY, a city and borough m the county of 
Kent, distant from London 55 miles E S E , and situated 
in 51° 17' N lat , 1° 15' E long It is approached from 
London by the South-Eastern and the London-Chatham- 
and Dover railways , and a line, six miles in length, con- 
nects it with Whitstable, a small harbour on the north coast 



of Kent, which is its port for trade purposes The corpora 
tion (from which the mayor is chosen) is elected from three 
wards, the Dauc-John, Westgate, and Northgate wards, 
and consists of eighteen councillors and six aldermen. 
Here are held the quarter sessions for East Kent, the 
petty sessions for the Honfe Divisiop of St Augustine, 
beside those of the city itself, and tile county court of the 
surrounding district tf The High Court of Justice has also 
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district registries at Canterbury for the probate and 
bankruptcy divisions 

Canterbury contains a cathedral church } the seat of an 
archbishop, who is primate of all England and metro- 
politan, and provincial of the dioceses south of Trent, — Ins 
own diocese comprising the greater part of Kent and a 
small piece of Surrey The cathedral staff consists of a 
dean, six canons, twenty-four honorary canons, an auditor, 
six preachers, four minor canons, and subordinate officers , 
and attached to it is a school founded by Henry VIII , 
and called the king’s school, comprising a foundation for 
two masters and hffcy scholars, with a few exhibitions also 
The cathedral library contains about 9000 volumes, and is 
rich in ancient charters and registers of the monastery 
Besides the cathedral there are fifteen parish churches, aud 
places of worship for Roman Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyans, Lady Huntingdon’s 
congregation, and the Society of Friends In the crypt of 
the cathedral there is also a church founded by Queen 
Elizabeth for French Protestant refugees, and still used 
by a small French congregation A college for the 
education of missionary clergy of the Church of England 
was founded by Royal Charter in 1848 on the ruins of St 
1 Augustine’s abbey , and on St Thomas Hill in the suburbs 
is the boys’ school of the Clergy Orphan Corporation The 
principal public buildings are the Guild Hall, the Corn 
Exchange with market-place below, the Museum, the Kent 
’ and Canterbury Hospital, an institution for upwards of 
100 patients, and the gaol, which is for the eastern divi- 
sion of the county, with the comity court-hall adjoining 
The city contains barracks for horse, foot, and artillery, — 
that for cavalry being used for dep6ts of regiments on 
foreign service, and that for infantry as the brigade depot 
of the 3rd regiment (Buffs) and the East Kent regiment, and 
«as the headquarters of the East Kent militia The trade of 
Canterbury comprises good markets for hops and corn, but 
has no other speciality There are some pleasant public 
gardens known as the Dane-John Walks The suburbs 
aud neighbourhood are favourite spots for residence 

Canterbury returns two members to Parliament, the con- 
stituency being 2794 (revision 1875) The population 
in*l871 was 20,962, and the number of houses 4102 

Canterbury occupies the site of the Roman Durovemum , 
a city established upon that ford of the River Stour at 
which roads from the three Kentish harbour-fortresses, 
Rut up we, Dubice, and Lemanas (now Ritliborough, Dover, 
and Lymne) became united into the one great military 
way through Britain, known m later days as Wathng 
Stroet From this ford the city apparently derived its 
n\me, the first syllable of which is the Celtic dwr , “ water ” 
The Romans do not seem, at least towards the end of their 
occupation, to have made it a military centre, or given it 
a permanent garrison , but, as a halting-place for troops 
on the march, and commercially, os lying in the direct 
path of all the Continental traffic of Britain, its importance 
at this dale must have been considerable The city re- 
appears, under its new name of Cantwarabyng (since 
shortened to tjje present word), as the capital of Ethelbert, 
the fourth Saxon king of Kent, during the latter part of 
whose reign it became in a manner the metropolis of 
England, — the office of Bretwalda, or overlord, of the island 
to the Humber being held by Ethelbert It was m this reign 
(m 596) and under these circumstances that Augustine 
and his fellow-missionaries arrived from Rome, and 
their settlement by Ethelbert in his capital became the 
origin of its position, held ever since, as the metropolis of 
the English Church Its History from this time becomes 
chiefly ecclesiasticak , Here lived and ruled Augustine and 
the succeeding archbishops, and here under their auspices, 
from the time of Ethelbert and Augustine downwards, 
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arose two of the principal monasteries of England, the 
abbey of St Augustine and the pnory of Christ Church, 
— the latter ruled by a prior only, as acknowledging 
the archbishop for its abbot lliesc were long rivals lu 
importance and wealth, in which the abbey held for several 
centuries the advantage, as possessing the shrines of the 
earlier archbishops, the chief saints of the English Church, 
till the pre-eminence of thepnmyin turn bei amo decidedly 
established by the murder of Archbishop Beiket (1170) in 
its cathedral church, his canonization as St Thomas of 
Canterbury, and the resort of the Christian woild on 
pilgrimage to his shnne Miracles w ere almost immediately 
said to be worked at Ins grave m the crypt, and ut the well 
in which his garments had been washed , and fiom the 
time when Henry II did Ins penance for the munUi in 
the church, and the battle of Alnwick was gamed ovet the 
Scots a few days afterwards — it was supposed as a k suit — 
the fame of the martyr’s power and the populanty of Ins 
worship became an established thing in England On the 
rebuilding of the cathedral after a hie, in 1175, a mag 
mficent shrine was erected for him m a new chapel built 
for the purpose, which became thronged for tlirLt centimes 
by pilgrnns and worshippers of all classes, from kings 
and emperors downwards lienceforwaid the interests of 
the city became bound up m those of the catheebal, and 
were shown m the large number of hostels for the attorn 
modation of the pilgimis, and of simps containing waies 
especially suited to then tastes A pilgi image to Cantu 
bury became not only a pious exercise, but a faslnunal le 
summer excursion , and the poet Chaucer, writing m the 
14th centuiy, has given us an admirable pictuie of such 
pilgrimages, with the manners and behaviour of a party 
of pilgrims, leisurely enjoying the journey, and telling 
stories to each other on the road Our very language still 
contains two words originating in these customs, — a 
“ canterbury,” ora “ canterbury tale,” a phrase used foi n 
fiction, — and a “canter,” which is a short foim for a 
** canterbury gallop,” an allusion to the easy pace at whnh 
these pilgrimages were performed The laigely eccltsi 
astical character of the city may still be seen in the 
numerous remains of buildings connected with the chimb 
with which its stieets abound to the present day The 
shrine with its vast collected wealth was destroyed, and 
every reminiscence connected with it as fur as possible 
eflaced, by King Henry VIII s commissioners in 1538 

in secular history Canterbury has been less remarkable 
The castle was taken by Louis, son of Philip Augustus of 
France, duung Ins incursion into England m 1215 Here, 
iu the cathedral, Edward 1 was married in 1299 to Ins 
second queen, Margaret of France, and Charles I to 
Henrietta Maria in 1025 Hence started the Kentish 
rebels under Wat Tyler on then march to London m 1381, 
taking with them as prisoner Archbishop Sudbury, whom 
they beheaded later on Tower Hill, — in this point curiously 
repeating the action of the Danes during their invasion oi 
1011, who seized Archbishop Elphege from this cat lied ial, 
aud shortly afterw ards put him to death at Blackheath The 
u Canterbury Christmas,” that of 1647, is known for the 
resistance offered here to the attempt to cany out tin 
decree of Parliament against the observance o f the day 
Out of the rising that ensued grew the “ Kentish Petition ” 
for the release of Charles I , supported, m tlic following 
summer, by an armed gathering of the gentry and yfcomanry 
of the county, which was scattered by General Fairfax m 
the battle of Maidstone 

The cathedral stands on the site of a Roman church 
given by King Ethelbert, together with Ins own palace 
adjoining, to Augustine and his monks This early church 
and its adjacent buildings were destroyed and entirely 
rebuilt by Archbishop Lanfranc in 1070. and the choir 
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was again rebuilt on a larger scale by his successor Arch- 
bishop Anselm, whose work, in turn, on being restored 
after the fare of 1172, was then considerably enlarged, 
especially by the addition of a chapel and corona, both 
dedicated to St Thomas, at its eastern end In this state 
substantially the choir remains to the present day 
han franc’s nave survived till the 14th century, when it 
was rebuilt, with the exception of one western tower, tak en 
down m 1831 The central tower was not completed till 
about 1500 The most interesting parts remaining in the 
present church are — (1) the site of the murder of Becket 
m the north-west transept, winch still shows the mark of 
the altar erected m its commemoration, though a prevalent 
story of a stone m the pavement from winch his blood- 
stain has been cut out, is a modern fiction , (2) the site 
of the shrine itself, shown by the rough flooring m the 
centre of its chapel, King Jleniy’s commissioners having 
destroyed the vety pavement on which it stood, (3) a few 
remaining windows of rich 12th century glass, unique in 
England and scaicdy equalled on the Continent, (4) 
monuments of the Black Prune, of 11 cm y IV and his 
queen, and of several of the aichbishops from Peikliam to 
Polo, (5) fine ioniums ot Norman fi esc o painting m the 
apse of St Gabriel in the crypt , and ((>) the choir itself, 
built thiough the ten years succeeding 1174, an uitcust- 
mg Hpocinn n of thegraduil transition liom the Not mau 
stylo progressing m England at the latter end ol the 12th 
century, mid showing cspc< mlly the fust introduction of 
that Souther n-Erench variety of detail winch gained a 
plato in the new style now known ns Early English Many 
of the monastic buddings still remain, as the doisteis, the 
chapter house, the ticasuiy, the two entianco gate \uys, 
and the lavatory tower now used as a baptistery, and 
scutteiod m tbc piecmcts aio relics of the infirmary, the 
dormitory, the prior’s house, and three sets ol buildings for 
hospitality to three chib lent giades of pilgums — all show- 
ing great beauty of anhrttetim The chapter buildings, 
added in the last few years, are not so pnuscwoithy 

Of St Augustino’s Abbey the l cumins me fewei , but a 
beautiful gateway of the 14th century, the abbot’s hall, 
and some remains of the gicat c lunch, attest its torinei 
magnificence Of the other religious foundations of the 
city, no lemiuns exist of St (b egory’s puoiy or St Sepul- 
chre's nunnery, but luteiostmg pints are left of the Ore) 
or Franciscan Ennis, the White or Augiistinian, and the 
Black or Dominican Finns (the lattoi the hist fuary ot 
this order established m England) , also of the hospitals 
of St John, Northgato, St Nicholas, Haibledown, St 
Thomas, Euatbudgo, St Lawn once, and that of the Pool 
Pnests, — of which the hist three still lemum m use ns 
uIiuhIiouboh Of the fifteen parish chinches which exist the 
most loniarkable is St Mu tin’s, the chuicli frequented by 
Bottha the queen of Etholbeit before Augustine’s annul 
and thus the earliest seat of English Chnstnnity In this 
t lunch Ethelboit mu«t have been baptized, and the exist 
mg font has beeu supposed of that age, rude and arclnic, 
howo\ei, as it is, it is not earliei than a Norman date, 
though Saxon masoniy stdl exists m the chinch walls 
Aiuoug the secular remains there are large portions of 
the city walls, mostly of the 15th centuiy, but connected in 
parts with an caithen bank of a veiy much caiberdnte, 
and in one spot with a conical mound called the Dane John 
or Donjon, piobubly of Celtic origin The Noiman keep 
of the castle, one ot Bishop Gumlulph’s woiks, still exists, 
but m a veiy mutilated condition, as well as a fine 
gateway tower, the west gate of the city, built about the 
yeai 138tfby Archbishop Sudbuiy The Guild Hall is of 
old woik, but has been refaced with modern brick , and 
part remains of the Chequers Inn for pilgrims, built by 
Prior Chdlendon about the year 1400, and mentioned by 


Chaucer m his Canterbury Tales , but much of this was 
burnt down in 1865 f 

There are slight remains also of the archbishop’s palace, 
built on the very ground originally given by King Ethel- 
bert before his conversion, and then known as Staplegate , 
but the archbishops have ceased to reside m Canterbuiy 
since the 17th century • f 

The following is a list of archbishops of Canterbury to 
the present day — 


1 Augustine, 597 to 605 

2 Lumentius, 605 to 619 

3 Milhtus, 610 to 621 

4 Justus, 624 to 6 30 

5 Honoiius, 631 to 65 3 

6 PcUfuhdit, 6,55 to 664 

7 Tluodoio, 668 to 690 

8 Btihtuald, 693 to 731 
0 liptwuH, 731 to 7 34 

10 N atlit 1 in, 735 to 741 

11 Cuthbeit, 741 to 758 

12 Bnogwuu, 7.59 to 762 

13 Jiuibeiht, 76 3 to 790 

14 Athtlhuiid, 790 to 803 

15 Wullied, 803 to 829 

10 Hi ogdd, 829 to 830 

17 ('< oltioth, 830 to 870 

18 At hull id, 870 to 889 

19 Pit g< mum), 891 to 923 
‘20 zLtlu lui, 923 to 925 

‘21 Wulfilm, 9*28 to 941 
22 Odo, 91] to 958 
2 i A 1 si no, 958 to 959 

24 Huustau, 959 to 988 

25 Athilgiu, 988 to 989 

26 Sigi ru, 990 to 995 

27 Alfm, 995 to 1000 

28 Alfoah, oi Llplugt, 1006 to 

1012 

29 Lytmg, 1013 to 1020 

30 vKthdnoth, 1020 to 1038 

31 Hidsrgi, 1038 to 10 >0 
12 Robot, 1050 to 1052 
31 Stigaiid, 1052 to 1070 
34 Luufittiu, 1070 to 1089 
15 Ansilm, 1093 to 1109 

30 Ralph do Tuibine, 1114 to 
1 1 22 

37 W dli im do Cuibeilio, 1123 

to 1136 

38 Tin obald, 1139 to 1161 

39 Thomas lit (kit, 1102 to 

1170 

40 Kit hard, 1174 to 1184 

41 11 ild win, 1135 to 1190 

42 Ktgiuald lutz Jottlim , 1191 

11 IIuIn rtWaltei,1193 to 1205 
14 tS tophi u Lang ton, 1207 to 

1223 

4> lilt luid AV t thn shod, 1229 
to 1211 

46 Idinund dt Abbtndon, 12 33 

to 1240 

47 Bomfato of Savoy, 1245 to 

1270 

43 Rohtit Kilwuidly, 1272 to 

1278 

49 lulm PuAham, 1279 to 

1 292 

50 Robe it Wintbtlsiy, 1293 to 

131 3 

51 Walt 1 1 Reynolds, 1313 to 

1327 

52 Sunon th Miopham, 1327 to 

1333 

53 John Stratfoul, 1.3,33 to 

1348 


54 John de U fford, 1348 to 1349 

55 Thomas Hradwardm, 1349 

56 Simon Islip, 1349 to 1866 

57 Simon Luugham, 1366 to 

1308 

58 William Wittlesey, 1368 to 

1374 

59 Simon Sudbury, 1375 to 

1381 

60 W 7 ilium Courtenay, 1381 to 

1396 

61 Thomas Arundtl, 1396 to 

1414 

02 lit my Clncluky, 1414 to 
1443 

63 John Stafford, 1443 to 1 152 

64 John lump, 1452 to 1 >4 

65 Thomas Bourtluei, 1454 to 1 

1486 

66 Tolm Morton, 1486 to 1500 

67 Henry Dene, 1501 to 1503 

68 Willinm "Wailuim, 1503 to 

1532 * 

69 Thomas Ciamnei, 1533 to 

1556 

70 Rt gin aid Pole, 1556 to i 558 

71 Matthew Parker, 1559 to 

1575 

72 Edmund Uiindul, 1575 to 

1583 

73 John Whitgift, 1583 t> 

1604 « 

74 Kith ml Bancroft, 1604 to 

1610 

75 C.coige Abbot, 1611 to 1633 
7o Willi im Laud, 1633 to 1645 

77 William Juxon, 1660 to 

1603 

78 Gilbtit Sheldon, 1603 to 

1677 

79 William Sanuoft, 1677* to 

1691 

80 John Tillotson, 1691 to 

1691 

81 Thom is Timsou, 3*i94 to 

1715 

82 William Waki, 1715 to 

1737 

83 Jolin Pottti, 1737 to 1747 

84 Thomas lluiuig, 1717 to 

1757 

85 Matthew Iiutton, 1757 to 

1758 

86 Thomas Sctkej 1758 to 

1763 

87 Fit dim k Cornwallis, 1768 

to 1783 # 

83 John Moon, 1783 to 1805 

89 Charles Manners Srjttoi, 

1805 to 1828 

90 William I’owlty, 1828 to 

1848 

91 John Bud Sunino, , 1848 tu 

1862 

92 C T I ought, 1862 to 1868 

93 Auiiibnld Campbtll Tart, 

1868 (T Cl G F ) 


CANTERBURY, a province bf New Zealand, occupying 
the central poi turn of the Middle Island on the eastern side 
of the great dividing raisge ot the Sou them Alps It is 
bounded on the E by the sea, and ov the N , W , and S 
by the provinces of Nelson, Westland, and Otago respec 
tively The area <af ^Canterbury is about 8,693,000 acres. 
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Physically, the province may be divided into two longi 
tudinai sections, from north to south Of these the more 
westerly, which is considerably the larger, is mountainous, 
sloping eastward into downs, while the other consists of a 
plain, covering an area of 2,500,000 acres To these two 
mam divisions must be added Banks Peninsula, an isolated 
hilly district on the eastern edge of the plain, jutting into 
the sea, and with an area of 250,000 acres Thus the 
surface of the province is of the most diversified character, 
varying from the snow-clad peaks of the Southern Alps, 
which culminate m Mount Cook (13,200 feet), the highest 
mountain in New Zealand, to the dead level of the plain 
on which Christchurch stands, only a few feet above the 
sea In lakes Canterbury gives place to Otago and 
Auckland, though Lakes Ohau and Coleridge are largo 
sheets of water, situated amid sceneiy of the most beautiful 
description The rivers of Canterbury are short and rapid, 
running with a direct course to the sea, and quite useless 
for purposes of navigation Apart from the Hurunui and 
Waitangi, which divide Canterbury on the north-east and 
south east from Nelson and Otago respectively, and lienee 
belong equally to those provinces, the principal rivers of 
Canterbury are the Ashley, Waimakann, llakaia, Ash- 
t burton, and Rangitata They are all very liable to sudden 
and disastrous floods The coast is poorly supplied with 
good harbours, that of Akaroa, in Banks Peninsula, being 
the only one safe m all kinds of weather The haibour of 
Lyttelton is spacious, but exposed to easterly winds The 
capital of Canterbuiy is Chi ist church, aud the othei 
principal settlements aie Lyttelton and Akaroa already 
mentioned, Kaiapoi a few miles north of Chustchurch, ami 
Timaru, 110 miles south of the latter place 

The downs and great plain of Canterbury are devoid of 
foiests, but the mountain regions aud Banks Peninsula 
yield abundance of excellent timber The principal trees 
are the totara (PoJoccnpus Tntnru ), rmiu or red pine 
( Daciyihum enpremnuni ), and kalukatea or white pine 
(Podocarpua dacrydioulea) Coal well adapted for house 
hold and industrial purposes, though not of the fust 
quality, is found in the Malvern Hills, to the west of 
Christchurch, and beds of clay ironstone exist in vauous 
localities, but aie not yet woiked Gold is found in 
the ^outh-western angle of the province, near tho Otago 
bordei, though not m sufficient quantity to tempt many to 
search for it Tho wealth of Can tei bury consists m its 
flocks and its yield of agncultural pioduce In 1871 the 
province contained 2,9(35,000 sheep and 79,000 cattle 
The number of agruultmul holdings was 3969, and the 
total ana of land under crops of all kinds, including 
cultivated glass, was about 390,000 acies, of which 
» 1 12,000 acres were under cereals The impoifcs of Canter- 
bury in 1874 amounted to XI, 568,820, aud the exports 
to XI, 108, 531, — by far the greater proportion of the latter 
consisting of w f ool, wheat, and oats The export of 
phormium fibro (New Zealand flax), from which much was 
at one tune* expected, has greatly declined, but on the 
other hand the export of pieaerved meats is rapidly rising 
m importance The population of the province on 31st 
Dei ember 1874*was 71,316 Besides possessing many 
good roads, Canterbury is fast being opened up by railways 
The first of these, from Lyttelton to Christchmoh, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, was tunnelled at great expense through 
the lulls at tho back of the foimer town Ibe line has 
since been continued on both sides of Christchurch — as far 
south as the Uiver Bangilita, and as far north as the 
liner Ashley, while branch lines have been, or are being, 
constructed to the settlements oi Southbridge, Malvern, 
and Oxford The fiijt railway having been of the 5 feet 
3-iuch gauge, the man! line is foi tne most part of that 
width, while the branches are of the^nariow ffaucre of 3 
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feet 6 inches, wdnch is almost universally adopted m other 
parts of the colony 

The educational system of Canterbury is comprehensive 
and efficient In addition to the New Zealand Umveisifcy 
(an examining institution, supported by the colony as a 
whole, but having its hiadquartus at Christchurch), there 
are in the capital seveial educational institutions of high 
standing Spiead ovei the piovinco theie aie also, in 
addition to schools maintained by pnvate euterpuse, many 
Government schools The number of these on 31st Maich 
1875 was 93 They weie conducted by 288 teachers ami 
attended by 12,000 scholais 

Canteibury was founded m December 1850 by an asso- 
ciation headed by men of influential position in England, 
and connected with the national chuich It was indeed 
sought tor a time to pi event persons not member ol the 
Church of England fiom settling m Canteibuiy, but the 
attempt was a faduie In 1807 the poitum ot the pio 
vince west of the Southern Alps was formed into a separate 
province, under the name of Westland Fuitln r paitn ulars 
legarding the lnstoiy of Canteibury util be found under 
the heading Nmv Zealand 

CANTHA1UDES, oi Spanish Fiifs, me the common 
blistei -beetles (('anthans vesicatoua oi Lt/Ua vts uatona) 
ot Euiopcan phaimacy They aie blight mdtsc cut golden 
green oi bluish coloured mseits, with the bicast finely 
punctured and pubescent, head and thorax with a longi 
tudinai channel, and elytia with two slightly tlevated 
lines The insect is fiom half-an inch to an inch in 
length, and fiom one to two lines bioad, the female being 
broader in the abdomen and altogether huger than the 
male It is a native of the South of Euiope being found 
in Spam, France, Germany, Italy Hungaiy, and the 
South of Russia, and it is also obtained in Sibena The 
Spanish fly is also occasionally found in the South of 
England Tho insects feed upon ash, lilac, privet, and 
jasmine leaves, and are found more rarely on elder, rose, 
apple, and poplai trees Thru presence is made known b) 
a poweiful disagiceable odour, which penetrates to a con- 
siderable distance , and people sitting under trees on 
which the insects were feeding have been known to be 
injuriously affected by their presence They are colkrted 
for uso at late evening or early morning, while m a dull 
bedewed condition, by shaking them oil the tiees or shrubs 
into cloths spread on the giouml, and they ate killed by 
dipping them into hot water or vinegar, oi by exposing them 
foi some time over the vapour of vinegar They aie then 
dried and put up for pi enervation in glass-stoppucd 
bottles, and they lequire to be very caicfuliy guarded 
against mites and various other minute insects to the 
attacks of which they are peculiarly liable Mr H Bock 
lington has discovered by means of spectroscopic observa 
tions that tho green colour of tho elytra, &c , is due to 
the presence of chlorophyll, and he has demoustiated 
that the vauations of the spectial bands are suflicicnt, 
after the lapse of many years, to indicate with sonic 
certainty tho kind of leaves on which tho insects wut 
feeding shoitly before they were killed Canthandes owe 
their value to the presence of a peculiar chemical principle, 
to which the name caiithandin has been given It is 
most abundant in large full-grown insects, while in 
very young specimens no cantharidin at all lias been 
found Fiom about ono-fouitli to rather inoio tliarf one 
half per cent of canthaudm has been obtained fiom 
different samples, and it has been ascertained that tin 
hard parts of tho insect contain about six tunes nioie of 
the active principle than the soft parts Canthaudm 
crystallizes in colourless four-sided prisms , in solution or 
piepared with lard it produces very powerful vosicition, 
and taken internally it is a violent irritant poison 
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Spanish flies are most largely used as an external applica- 
tion, being but rarely taken internally They are applied 
as a topical stimulant for indolent ulcers, us rubefacients, 
and especially for blistering in inflammatory diseases 
Taken internally m the form of tincture, they have been 
used in dropsy, m paralysis of the bladder, and for pro- 
ducing aphrodisiacal effects They have also been employed 
m lepra and other skin diseases , and they have had a re- 
putation m hydrophobia and other nervous disorders which 
they do not deserve 

A very large number of other insects belonging to the 
family Cantharidce possess blistering propeities owing to 
their containing canthandm Of these the most remark- 
able is the Telitu fly of ludia (Mylabtu cichom ), the range 
of which extends from Italy and Gieece through Egypt 
and Central Asia as far as China It is very rich in 
cantharidin, yielding fully twice as much as ordinary 
cantharides Several green-coloured beetles are, on account 
of their colour, used as adulterants to cantharides, but 
they are very easily detected by examination with the eye, 
or, if powdeied, with the micioscope 

CANTICLES Tho book of Canticles, or the Song of 
Solomon, is called in Hebrew The Souq of Songs (that is 
the choicest of no nqs), or, according to tho full title which 
stands as the first verse of tho book, The chouest of the 
tongs of Solomon In the Western versions the book holds 
the third place among tho so-called Solomonic wntings, 
following 1’rovoi bs and Et ( lesiustcs In Hebrew Bibles 
it stands among the Afeqilfot, tho fivo books of the 
llagiogiapha which have a pi eminent place m tho Syna- 
gogue service In printed Bibles and in German MSS it 
is tho first of these because it. is icid at the Passovei, 
which is tho fust great feast of the h,urcd your ot the 
Jews Spanish MSS, howevei, placo it Becond among 
the Megillot , giving the precedence to Ruth 

No part of the Bible lias called iuith a greater diversity 
of opinions than the Song of Solomon, and that for two 
reasons In tho first place, tho book holds so unique a 
position in tho Old Testament, that tho general analogy 
of Hebrew literature is a veiy inadequate key to the 
verbal difhculties, the artistic structure, and the genual 
conception and purpose of tho poem In point of language 
it is most nearly akin to pints of tho Bible which, like tho 
song of JKboiah, belong to Northern Israel, agreeing with 
these not only m lndividud traits but m the geneial 
chaiacteristic that the dopai tuies from ordinary Hebrew 
me almost always in tho direction of Aramaic Many 
forms unique in Biblical Hebrew are at onco explained by 
tho Atamaic dialects, blit not a few are still obscuie The 
philological difficulties of tho book are, however, less 
fundamental than those which ho in the unique cliaractu 
of tho Song of Solomon m point of artistic form, and in the 
whole atmosphere of thought and feeling in which it 
moves Even m these respects it is not absolutely isolated 
Parallels to tho peculiar imagery may be found m tho 
book ol llosea, m a few passages of tho earlier chap- 
ters of Piovorbs, and above all m the 45th Psalm , but 
such links of union to the geneial mass of the Old Testa 
ment literatim? uro too slight to bo of miitenul assistance 
m the solutiou of the liteiary problem of tho book Here, 
again, as m the lexical difficulties already referred to, we 
are tempted or compelled to argue from tho distant and 
msectire analogy of othei Eastern literatures, oi are thrown 
back upon traditions of uncertain origin and ambiguous 
authority 

The power of tradition has been the second great source 
of confusion of opinion about the Song of Solomon To 
tradition wo owe the title, which apparently indicates 
Solomon os tho author arid not merely as the subject of 
the book Tho authority of titles m the Old Testament 


(see Bible) is often questionable, and m the present case 
it is certain on linguistic grounds that the title is not from 
the hand that wrote the poem, while to admit that it 
gives a correct account of the authorship is to cut away at 
oue stroke all the most certain threads of connection 
between the book and our historical knowledge of the Old 
Testament people and literature We have already noted 
that, when judged by comparison with other parts of the 
Bible and by its Aramaic texture, the dialect points to a 
northern origin of the poem It is to Northern Israel, 
moreover, that the whole local colouring and scenery belong , 
so tiiat even those commentators who still make Solomon 
tho hero and author of the book are compelled to represent 
him as laying aside his kingly pomp to wander with a 
peasant girl th lough the gardens and forests of Galilee 
The uiitenableness ol this last attempt to rescue the 
authority of the title will appeal as we proceed 

To tiadition, again, we owe the still powerful prejudice 
m favour of au allegorical interpretation, that is, of the view 
that from veise to verso the Song sets forth the history of 
a spiritual and not merely of an earthly love To apply 
such an exegesis to Canticles is to violate one of the first 
principles of reasonable interpretation True allegories are 
never without internal maiks of their allegorical design § 
The language of symbol is not so perfect that a long chain 
of spiritual ideas can be developed without the use of a 
single spmtual word or phrase , and even were this possible 
it would be false ait in the allegonst to hide away his sacretk 
thoughts behind a screen of sensuous and erotic imagery, 
so complete and beautiful in itself as to give no suggestion 
that it is only the vehicle of a deeper sense Apart from 
tradition no one, m the present state of exegesis, would 
dream of allegoiizmg poetry winch m its natuial sense is 
so full of pui pose and moaning, so apt m sentiment, and so 
pu feet in imagery as tho lyrics of Canticles We are not 
at liberty to seek for allegory except where the natural 
sense is incomplete This is not the case m the Song of 
Solomon On tho contrary, every form of the allegorical 
intei pi etation which has beon devised carnes its own con 
dem nation m tho fact that it takes away from the artistic 
unity of the poem and breaks natuial sequences of thought 1 
The allegorical intei pretation of the Song of Solomon had 
its use in the veiy same conditions which forced a ddeper 
sense, now uinvei sally discarded, upon so many other parts 
of scripture Yet strangely enough tlieie is no evidence 
that the Jews of Alexandria extended to the book their 
favourite methods of interpretation The arguments which 
have been adduced to prove that the LXX translation 
implies an allegoiical exegesis aio inadequate , and Philo 
does not mention the book at all Nor is there any allusion 
to Canticles in the New Testament Tho first trace of an 
allegorical view identifying Israol with tho spouse appears 
to be m the Fouitli Book of Ezra, near the close of tho 1st 
Christian century (v 24, 26 , vu 26) Up to this time 
the canonicity of the Canticles wiw not unquestioned , and 
th© final decision as to the sanctity of A he book, so 
energetically rained through by R Akiba, when ho 
declared that “ the wdiule world is not worth the Qay on 
which the Song of Songs was given to Izrael, for all the 
scriptures (or Hagiographa) are holy, but the Canticles 
most holy,” must bo understood as being at the same 
tune a victory of the allegorical interpretation over the 


1 An argument for the allegorical interpretation has been often drawn 
from Mahometan mysticism, — froiA the poems of Hahz, and the songs 
still sung bj dervishes See Jones, PoUseos A statical Com , pt m cap 
9 , ltosenmuller’s remarks oi^liowtb’s Prcvlcctio xxxi , and Lane's Modern 
Kqyptvans, ch xxiv But therp is no true analogy between the Old 
Testament and the pantheistic mysticism r ofIslam, and there is every 
reason to believe that, where the allegory takes a form really analogous 
to Canticles, the onguhil sense of these songs was purely erotic 
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last remains of a view which regarded the poem as simply | 
erotic 1 

The form m which the allegorical theory bjcarne fixed 
m the synagogue is contained m the Midi ash ChazUa and 
in the Targum, which is a commentaiy rather than a 
translation The spouse is Israel, her royal lover the 
divine king, and the poem is explained as tracing the 
great events of the people’s history fiom the Exodus to 
the Messianic gloiy and final restoration 2 

The authority of Ongen, who, according to Jerome, 
surpassed himself m his commentary of ten volumes on 
this book, established the allegorical theory in the 
Christian church in the two main fonns m which it has 
since prevailed The bridegroom is Chust, the bride 
either the church or the believing soul The latter con 
ception is, of course, that which lends itself most readily 
to purposes of mystical edification, and which has made 
Canticles the manual m all ages of a wide-spread type of 
religious contemplation But the other view, which 
identifies the bride with the church, must be regarded as 
the standard of orthodox exegesis Of course the alle- 
gorical principle admitted of very various modifications, 
and readily adapted itself to new religious developments, 
such as the rise of Manolatry Within the limits of the 
orthodox traditions the allegory took various colours, accord- 
ing as its mystical oi its prophetical aspect was insisted 
on Among medueval commentatoi s of tko former class 
S Bernard holds a pre-eminent place , while the second 
class is represented by Nicolaus de Lyra who, himself a 
converted Jew, modified the Jewish interpretation so as 
to find in the book an account of the pioccssus ecdesice 
under the Old and New Testaments The prophetic 
exegesis reached its culminating point m the post-Ref or 
mation period, when Cocceius found in the Canticles a 
complete conspectus of church history But the relaxa- 
tion of traditional authority opened the door to still 
stranger vagaries of interpretation Luther was tempted 
to understand the book of the political relations of 
Solomon and his people Others detected the loves of 
Solomon and Wisdom — a view which found a supporter 
m Rosenmuller even m the piesent centuiy, alchemists 
thought of Solomon’s researches m their art , and Pufteti- 
doif, by the aid of Egyptian hieroglyphics, refened the 
whole to the grave of Christ 

The history of the literal interpretation begins with the 
great “ commentator” of the Syrian Church, Theodoius of 
Mopsuestia (died 429), who condemned equally the attempt 
to find in the book a prophecy of the blessings given to the 
church, and the idea even at that time expressed m some 
quarters that the book is immoral Theodoras regaided 
the Canticles as a poem written by Solomon m answer to 
the complaints of his people about his Egyptian mat nage , 
and this was one of the heresies charged upon him after his 
death, which led to his condemnation at the second council 
of Constantinople (55.%a d ) A literal interpretation was 
not again ^tempted till m 1544 Chateillon (Castellio or 
Castahon) lost his rogoucy at Genova for pioposing to expel 
the book from the canon as impure Grotius (Annot m 
V T , 1644) tu^k up a more moderate position Without 
denying the possibility oi a secondary reference designed 
by Solomon to give his poem a more permanent value, he 
regards the Canticles as primarily an oapicrrus (conjugal 


1 Tha chief passages of Jewish writings referring to this dispute are 
Mishna Jadaim ni 5 and Tooiftu Sanhedrin xn For other passages 
aee Grata's Commentary , p 115, and in control of his criticism the 
introduction to the commentary of Delitzsch 

_ * text of the Targum in the Polyglbtts and in Buxtorf’s Rabbinic 
Bible is not complete The complete text is given in the Venice 
editions, and m Lagarde’s Xagiographa Chaldatce , Upsite, 1873 The 
Polyglotts add a Latin version 
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prattle) between Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter The 
distinction of a pumary and secondary sense gradually 
became current not only among the Remonstrants, but in 
England (Ligkfcfoot, Lowth) and eveu m Catholic circles 
(Bossuet, 1093). In the actual understanding of the book 
in its literal sense no great progress was made Solomon 
was stdl viewed as the authoi, and fm the most part the 
idea that the poem is a diamutic epithalainium was 
borrowed from Ongen and the allegunsts, and applied to 
the marriage of Pharaoh’s daughter To reconcile this idea 
with the fact that the Song is full oi peasant life, a most 
artificial style oi composition had to be assumed In 
Bossuet’s once eelebiatcd theoiy, to which Lowth also 
inclined, the epitkalaimum is made to extend over se\en 
days, and each morning the bridegroom, who is fictitiously 
lepresentod as a shepherd, rises early to pursue his rustic 
toil, leaving his bride alone till the evening The seventh 
day is the Sabbath, when the bride and bndegioom appear 
together (ch vm ) Fiom Grotius to Lowth the idea oi a 
typical reference designed by Solomon himself appears as 
a mere excrescence on the natural mterpietation, but as an 
oxciescence which could not be removed without perilling 
the place of Canticles m the canon, winch, indeed, was 
again assailed by Winston m 1723 But m his notes ou 
Lowth’s lectures, J D Michaehs, who regarded the poem 
as a description of the enduring happiness of tiue wedded 
love long after marriage, piopoBod to drop the allegoiy 
altogether, and to rest the canomuty of the book, as of those 
paits ot Proverbs which treat of conjugal afioction, ou the 
moral picture it presents (1758) The hints which 
Michaelis offered lor the interpretation of the book on tins 
principle showed a singular want of delicacy , but the 
moralizing rationalism of the period was not to be shocked 
by any impropriety wdnch was atoned foi by the 
“ important moral tendency ” of the book as a whole , and 
the principle laid down by the critic of Gottingen was 
earned out in avanety oi hypotheses, each, as Herder com- 
plained, moie improper than the othei A real step, 
however, was made in 1771 by J T Jacobi, who distin- 
guished the husband of the Skulamite fiom Solomon, and 
l epresentmg the latter as a baffled tempter, pi epared the 
way for the theory now most current among critics 

Then came Herder’s exquisite little treatise on Solomon's 
Souqs of Love , the Oldest and Sweetest of the East (1778) 
Herder possessed that delicacy of taste and sympathetic 
poetical genius which the school of Michaehs altogether 
lacked Delighting in the Canticles as the transpaiently 
natural expiession of innocent and tender love, he was 
indignant at an exegesis w hich, m a supposed apologetical 
interest, was conttnt to establish a didactic object for the 
book by the aid of hypotheses which sullied the purity 
and profaned the sanctity oi the utteiances of genuine 
human affection It the songs of Canticles were allowed 
to speak for themselves, they would need no theory to 
explain their meaning, no apology to justify their morality, 
no fiction of a typical or didactic purpose to commend them 
as pure, lovely, and worthy of a place in a holy book 
Is nut true love itself holy ? for love is the fountain of 
all man’s bliss, and all love, like goodness and truth, is at 
root one Herder j ustifies these views m a sort of msthetieal 
commentary, which triumphantly vindicates the naive 
innocence and gciiume delicacy of the love which the hook 
displays But his sympathy with the sentiment 'of the 
Canticles was truer than his eye for details, and the ldta 
that the poem is simply a sequence of independent songs 
without inner unity, grouped so as to display various phases 
and stages of love m a natural order, culminating in the 
placid joys of wedded life, was m some respects a retrograde 
step 

Since Herder there has been no attempt of any intrinsic 

V — * 
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value to rekttbilitate the allegorical theory, or the theory of 
a second sense consciously followed by the author Even 
those commentatois who, like Delitzsch (1851 and 1875) 
or his followers Zockler (1868) and Kingsbury (in the 
SpeaLir’H Commentary, 1873), assume that Canticles owes 
its place in the canon to the typical importance of Solomon 
in tin* history ot salvation do not ventuie to make this idea 
an element m the exegesis 

In determining the literal sense icceut scholars have 
followed three mam couises The theory of Herder, which 
reluses to acknowledge any continuity in the book, was 
accepted by Eiehkorn on the pmt of scholars, and with 
some hesitation by Goethe on the pait of the poets 
Commentaries based on this view are those of Dupke 
(1829), Magnus (1842), Noyes (1846), and it has also 
enjoyed the critical uuthonty of De Wette and Dies tel A 

second view which is at piescnt dominant lecogm/cs m the 
poem a more or less pronounced diamat'c chaiacter, and 
following Jacobi distinguishes the whepheid, the true love 
of the Shulannte, from King Solomon, who is made to play 
an ignominious pait Propounded in last century by 
Stamlhn (1792) and Ammon (1795), this view was 
energetically earned out by Umbreit (1820), and above all 
by Ewald, whose acuteness gave the theory a new develop- 
ment, while his commanding influence among Hebrew 
scholars acquit ed lor it genei al i ecognition Ewald assumed 
a very simple diamatic structure, and did not m his first 
publication (1826) venture to suppose that the poem had 
evoi been acted on a stage His less cautious iollowers 
have been generally tempted to dispose of difficulties by 
introducing uioie complicated action and additional intei 
locutois (so, for example, llit/ig, 1855 , Gmsbuig, 1857 , 
Henan, 1800), while Hottcher (1850) did his best to 
reduce the diamatic exposition to absuidity by mtioducmg 
the complexities and stage cflects of a modern operetta 
into a diama of flu 10th c entuly boloro Christ The thud 
view is that of Delit/scii and his followeis, who also plead 
for a diamatic loi m- -though without supporting that the 
piece was evei acted - but aclinic to the tiaditionul notion 
that Solomon is the authoi, who celebiates his love to a 
peasant maiden, whom he made his wife, and m whose 
company the pioud monauh learned to applet ute the 
sweetness ol a true aflection and a simple lustic life 

In comparing these vaiious views with what is found in 
the book itself, the unity ot the poem has hist to bo con- 
sidered A c ei tain external unity, not meiely in the general 
tone and coloui of the language and m the iepetition of 
similar sentences by way of rofiam, but also in the order 
of the matt ei, is not denied by the followers of Heider, 
vdio, liowevei, maintain that the constituent lyrics weie 
originally distinct poems, and that they owe all appearance 
ot continuity to the ariangcment and interpolations of an 
editor The eorrec tness of this view would be positively 
demonstrated if its adherents weie able, without arlntiary 
treatment of the text, to digest the Canticles into a series 
of lyncs, each complete m itsell and independent of the 
rest But no commentatoi lias hitherto done this in a 
satisfactoiy way, and the most ingenious attempts — espe- 
cially that of Magnus — involve the assumption that the 
editor oiten displaced part of a song, sacniicmg the unity 
of the oiiginul lyrics to an artificial composition of the 
whole It is plain that, if assumptions of this kind are to 
be made at all, they may also be used m favour of a theory 
of original unity, marred by subsequent misconception 

Have, then, the supporteis of the continuity of the poem 
come nearer to a positive proof of their position 1 Our 
starting-point, in looking at this question, is the fact that 
the composition takes for the most part the form of 
dialogue Even if the book is to be broken up into dis- 
tinct lyncs, it must be granted that several of these pieces 


have an amcebean structure Is it possible to show that 
throughout the book the same persons reappear in these 
lyrical dialogues 1 And, again, since tthe scene of the 
dialogue certainly vanes in different parts of the book 
between the city of Jeiusalem and the open country of 
Northern Israel, is it possible to find m the poem itself a 
thread of narrative sufficient to account for the change of 
place? The centre of attraction n> throughout a feftiajg 
figure, and the unity of this figure is the chief test of the 
unity of the book In the long canto, l 1-n 7, the 

heroine appeals m a royal palace (l 4) among the 
daughters of Jerusalem, who are thus presumably ladies 
of the couit of Zion At l 9, an additional interlocutor 
is mtioduced, who is plainly a king, and apparently 
Solomon (i 9, 12) He has just iisen fiom table, and 
praises the eliaims of the heroine with the an of a judge 
of beauty, but without warmth He addresses her simply 
as “ my friend " (not as English veision, “my love”) 
The heiome on the contrny is passionate!) m love, but 
nothing can be plainer than that the object ot her affection 
is not the king She is not at home m the palace, toi she 
explains (i 6) that she has spent her life as a peasant girl 
in the cure of vmeyaids Her beloved, whom she knows 
not wheie to find (l 7), but who lits constantly on her c 
heart and is cherished in hei bosom like a spiay ot the 
sweet henna flowets which Oriental ladies delight to wear 
(i 13, 14), is like heiself a peasant — a shepherd lad (l 7) 
— with whom she was wont to sit m the flesh gieenwood f 
under the mighty boughs of the ctdats (i 16, 17) Even 
befoie the king’s entiance the ladies ol the court are 
impatient at so silly an affection, and advise her, “ if she is 
really so witless,” to begone and rejoin hei plebeian lover 
(i 8) The idea that fiom l 12 on waids the heioine 
exchanges compliments with the king is inconsistent with 
what precedes, and psychologically impossible m view of n 
5, 6, where her self-conti ol, strung to the highest pitch ui* 
she meets the compliments ot the king with reminiscences 
of her absent lover, breaks down in a fit of half delirious 
sickness The only words directed to the king aie those 
of i 12, which, if past tenses are substituted foi the pie- 
sents of the English version, contain a pointed rebuff 
Finally, u 7 is, on the plainest translation, a cliaige not to 
arouse love till it please The moral of the scene is ihe 
spontaneity of turn affection 1 

Nothing can be plainci than that the motive of this 
piece is dramatical and not lyrical It is a complete scene, 
but not a complete poem, and if it is not a fragment, we 
must expect to find the denouement at the close of the 
book l\ow, at vin 5, a female liguie adiances leaning 
upon hei beloved, with whom she claims inseparable union, 

- tor love is strong as death, its passion inflexible as the 
grave, its lire a divine flame which no w r aters can quench 
or floods drown Yea, if a man would give all his wealth 
foi love he would only be contemned ” This is obviously 
the seutimont of n 7, and the suitor, whose wealth is 
despised, must almost ol necessity be identified with the 
king of chapter i , if, as seems reasonable, we place vm 11, 

1 2 m the mouth of the same speaker — - “ King Solomon 
has vineyards which bring him a pnncejy revenue, and 
enrich even the fanners Let him and them keep their 
wealth , my vineyard is before me ” (/ e , I possess it m 
present fruition) The last expression is plainly to be con- 
nected with l 6 But this happiness has not been reached 
without a struggle The speaker has proved herself an 


1 In comparing these remarks with the text, the English reader must 
remember that the authorized version is influenced m its reudenngs by 
a theory of the book The «ti anslfttion of n 7 is quite false The 
second half of i 13 *s simply * which rest upon my heart i 4 
should probably run, “ Draw me after thee, let us flee,” i 9 “ to my 
horses ” v. 
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impregnable fortress (ver 10), and, armed only with her 
own beauty and innocence, has been m his eyes as one that 
found peace Thd English version is quite arbitrary in 
rendering favour for peace The sense is that, like a virgin 
fortress, she has compelled her assailant to leave her in 
peace To these marks of identity with the heroine of ch 
i ar$ to be added that she appears here as dwelling m 
gardens, there as a keeper of vine} ards (l 6, and via. 1 3 ), 
and that as there it was her brethren that prescribed her 
duties, so here she apparently quotes words in which her 
brothers, while she was still a child, speculated as to her 
future conduct and its reward (vni 8, 9) 

If this analysis of the commencement and close of the 
book is correct, it is certain that the poem is m a sense 
dramatic, that is, that it uses dialogue and monologue to 
develop a story The heroine appears m the opening scene 
in a difficult and painful situation, from which in the last 
chapter she is happily extricated But the dramatic 
progress which the poem exhibits scarcely involves a plot 
in the usual sense of that word The words of vni 9, 10 
clearly indicate that the deliverance of the heroine is due 
to no combination of favouring circumstances, but to liei 
own inflexible fidelity and virtue In accordance with this 
• her rfile throughout the poem is simply a steadfast 
adherence to the position which she takes up in the opening 
scene, where she is repiescnted as concentrating her 
thoughts on her absent lover with all that stubborn force 
•of will which is characteristic of the Ilebiews, and as 
frustrating the advances of the king by the mere naive 
intensity of pre-occupied affection This conception of the 
principal part m the poem implies a very elementary 
amount of dramatic skill But it is just the conception 
which the analogy of Hebrew poetry m general, and 
especially of the book of Job, leads us to expect The 
characters of Job and his friends are carefully dis- 
criminated But there is no action and leaction between 
the speakers Each adheres to his own vein of thought 
almost untouched by whit the others say, ami the skill of 
the author appears only m the vanety ot poetical develop 
me tits m which the fundamental idea of each character 
expresses itself The reader who, with this analogy to 
guide him, runs through tin* parts of Canticles which must 
be fssigned to a female speaker, cannot fail to see that the 
r6fe indicated at the beginning and close of the book is 
earned out with peifect consistency 

The constant direction of the maiden’s mind to her true 
love is paitly expi eased m dialogue with the ladies of the 
court (the daughters of Jeiusalem), who have no dramatic 
individuality, and whoso only function in the economy of 
the piece is to give the hciuine opportunity for a more 
varied expression of her feelings In l 8 we found them 
contemptuous In chapter m the} appear to be still 
indifferent , for when the heroine relates a dream m which 
the dull pam of sepai ation and the uneasy consciousness 
of confinement and dinger in the unsympathetic city 
disappear far a moment in imagined reunion with her 
lover, they are either altogether silent or leply only by 
taking up a festal part song describing the marriage pio- 
eession of Kin£ Solomon (m 6-11), which stands m 
jarring contrast to the feelings of the maiden 1 * * A second 
dream ( v 2-8), more weird and melancholy, and con 
structed with that singular psychological felicity which 
characterizes the dreams of the Old Testament, gams 
more sympathy, and the heroine is encouraged to describe 
her beloved at large (v 10-*i 3) The structure of these 

1 Ewald and others make this aojjg a distinct scene in the action of 

the poem, supposing that the author hue*exhibits tin honourable form 

of espousal by whn h bolojnon thought to vanquish the scruples of the 
danisel This view, however, seems to introduce a complication foreign 

to the plan of the book • f 


dialogues is so simple, and their purpose is so strictly 
limited to the exhibition of the character and aflection of 
the maiden, that it is only natural to find them supple- 
mented by a free use of pure monologue, m which the 
heroine recalls the happiness ot past days, or expresses 
her rising hope of reunion with her shepherd, and restora- 
tion to the simple joys of hei rustic life The vivid 
reminiscence of u 8—17 takes the lonn of a dialogue 
within the mam dialogue of the poem, a pictuie within a 
picture— tho picture of her beloved as he stood at her 
window m the early springtime, and of her own meriv 
heart as she laughingly answered him m the song with 
which watchers of the vineyards fuglihn away the foxes 
It is, of course, a fault of perspective that thisieminiscenco 
is as sharp in outline and as strong m colout as the main 
action But no one can expect peispective m such eaily 
art, and recollection of the past is clearly enough separated 
from present reality by n 16, 17 J The last monologue 
(vn 10-\m 3), in which the hope of immediate return 
with her lover is tempered by maidenly shame, and a 
maiden’s desiie tor her mother’s counsel, is of special value 
for a right appreciation of the psychology ot the love 
which the poem celebrates, and completes a putuie of this 
flower of the noithern valleys/ which is not only him in 
outline but delicate in touch The subordinate action 
which supports the portraiture of the maiden ol Galilee is 
by no means easy to understand It may be regarded as 
certain that, m iv 1-7, the king is again intioduced, and 
describes the personal charms ot the heroine His 
language is still that ot cold admiration, suitable enough 
to the chaiaLter of Solomon, and stiongly contrasted with 
the beautiful and passionate outburst which lollows (iv 8- 
v 1), and which suits no lips but those of the true 
lover The latter passage oflers gieat difhailties on any 
theory wdncli finds a strict diama in Canticles To sup- 
pose that the shepheid appears m Jeiusalem at so eaily a 
point m the action is not plausible, and it seems equally 
violent to assume with Ewald that the whole passage is to 
be put m the mouth ot the heioiac rehearsing words of her 
beloved Perhaps the plan ot the pocui did not forbid 
the author to place a song of the absent skephud in 
juxtaposition with the words of Solomon so as to bring out 
the contrast between meie sensual admiration and genuine 
passion But the passage presents on any theory ddh 
culties of detail which no critic has satisfactorily removed 

We come next to chapter vi , which again sings the 
praises of the kei oine, and takes occasion m this connection 
to introduce, with the same want ot pcispetticc as we 
observed m ch n , a dialogue descriptive ot Solomon’s 
hist meeting with the maiden We learn that she was an 
inhabitant of Shulem or tthunem m lssachar, whom the 
king and his tram sui prised m a garden on the occasior 
of a royal progiess through the north Her beauty drew 
from the ladies of the couit a cry ot admiration The 
maiden shrinks back with the reply — “ I was gone down 
into my garden to see its giowth I know not 

how my soul hath brought me among the chariots of 
princes ,” but she is commanded to turn and let herself 
be seen m spite ot her bashful protest, — “ Why do 
ye gaze on the Shulamite as at a dance of Mahanaun 
(a spectacle) ” 4 Now the person in whose mouth this 
relation is placed must be an eye witness of the scene, 
and so none other than tho king But m spite of the 
veibal repetition of seveial of the figuits of ch iv , which, 

11 “ My beloved is mine, and I am his, who feedeth hi» flock among 
lilies Before the day cool and the shadows fly, haste the* hither, my 
Jovi, over the mountains of hcjhiuHou 

• The rose inarusau 4 *) of bharon (u 1) must l*e pla<*d <n the north- 
ern Sharon between Tabor and the Lake of Tiberias — Onom boorw, ed. 
Lagarde, pj> 151, 2116 

4 The purport of these verses was divined by Ewald. 
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if not due "to corruption of the text, is probably a mere 
artifice to express the identity of the speaker m the two 
passages, the tone in which the king now addresses the 
Shulamito is quite changed She is not only beautiful but 
terrible, her eyes trouble him, and he cannot endure then 
gaze She is unique among women, the choice and only 
one of her mother In this change of language Ewald and 
others recognize only a greater intensity of sensuous 
admiration, and accordingly assume that the king continues, 
m vn 1-9, to describe the charms of the maiden, and to 
express his sensual desnes in the shameless language of 
a voluptuary But how can the king hold such language 
to a woman whose eyes he is afraid to face, and whom he 
addresses m chapter vi with unmistakably respectful 
admiration *1 Moreover, the figure described m chapter vn 
appears to be displayed m the dance , and, like the daughter 
of Herodias in the gospels, she is a lady of princely lineage 
Again, if the last words of the king are a fresh attack 
expressed m language which under the circumstances is 
positively brutal, the maiden’s immediate outburst of joyful 
hope (vn 10) is singularly out of place, and the turning 
point of the story is left an absolute blank The unity ol 
action can only be maintained by ignoring vn 1-9, and 
taking the words of Solomon m chapter vi in their obvious 
sense as implying that the king at length recognizes m the 
maiden qualities of soul unknown m thehaiem, a character 
which compels respect, as well as a beauty that inflames 
desire The change of feeling which was wi ought in the 
daughters of Jerusalem m the pievious scene now extends 
to Solomon himself, and thus the glad utterances of vn 
10, aeq , have a sufficient motive, and tho denouement is 
no longer violent and unprepared 

It is remarkable that the only passage which can haidly 
be freed from a charge of sensuality hangs so entirely 
loose from the propel action of the poem Some critics 
(especially Hitzig) have seen similar phenomena m othei 
parts of tho book, and have thought themselves able to 
show that a sort of by play exhibiting the sensual love of 
the harem runs through the whole action of the piece The 
various hypotheses by which this idea has been earned 
out are all far too arbitral y to carry conviction, and an 
anprejudiced analysis justifies the pet suasion that the 
dramatic structure of the book is of the \ery simplest kind, 
hardly rising above amoebean tync, and affording no loom 
for elaborate by play or othei complications Tlie nodus 
of the action is fully given m chuptei i , the final isbuc m 
chapter vxu The solution lies entirety in the charactei 
and constancy of the heroine, whuli prevail, in the simplest 
possible way, first over the ladies of tlie couit and then 
over the king Theie is nothing cxtiuvagunt in the progress 
of the action , for though the king has nevci befoie conceived 
the idea that any woman could iefuse a place in Ins harem, 
his admiration duos not reach the pitch of passion, and his sen- 
suousuess nowheie degenerates into grossness, except in the 
imagination of commentators, who have been apt to detect 
a double enttndie m every passage they did not understand 
A more legitimate explanation of difficulties seems, at 
least m some cases, to lie in the state of the text When 
e\en Ewald finds a voluptuous idea m iv 6, it ought to be 
observed that the words in question, which seriously inter- 
rupt the sense, were no part of the original IAX , or of the 
text of Theodotion, but were subsequently added from the 
veision'of Aqui la, which substantially represents the Mas- 
soretic text Yet the false reading has established itself 
so firmly m MSS of the LXX that our knowledge of the 
interpolation is almost accidental, and we have no certainty 
t hat other interpolations of the same kind have not been 
made without our knowledge In these circumstances the 
argument drawn from the versions for the purity of the 
Hebrew text has no great value On the other hand the 


a jmon probability of interpolations and corruptions is 
veiy great in a poem like Canticles, passages from which 
weie used among the Jews as amatory hongs at least till 
the close of the 1st Christian century 1 Of course the 
supremacy of the allegorical exegesis fixed the text, but 
naturally tended to fix it m its longest and presumably 
most interpolated foim Thus it is not inconceivable jth it 
the sensual passage in chapter \u , which, if genuine, cifn 
only be an interlude of some unexplained kind, is nothing 
more than the insertion of an early reader & projm ol the 
mention of the dance of Mahatiaim 

Whatever difficulties still remain m the Canticles, it is 
at least no arbitrary construction which has convinced the 
majonty of critics that an internal dramatic unity runs 
through the book, and that Solomon is not tilt true love 
of the Skulauute The assertion of Delitzscli that the 
shepherd is a mere imaginary Dojypelgdnget of Solomon is 
even mote violent than the opposite attempt of Gratz to 
eliminate the king altogether and reduce the diamatic 
action to a nanativo of idyllic love told by the Shulamite 
(Da# tialomonisthe lioheludj Vienna, 1871) And it is a 
special merit of the current theory that it at once places 
the authorship and puipose of the book in a strong his 
toncal light A poem m the northern dialect, with a « 
northern heroine and scenery, contrasting the puie sim- 
plicity of Galilee with the corrupt splendoui of the court 
of Solomon, is clearly the embodiment of one phase of the 
feeling which separated the ten tribes from the house of • 
David The kingdom of Solomon was an innovation on 
old traditions partly for good and partly foi ewl But 
novelties of progress and novelties of coiruption were alike 
distasteful to the north, which had long been proud of its 
loyalty to the principles of the good old times 2 The 
conservative revolution of Jeroboam was in great measiue 
the work of the piophets, and must therefore have earned 
with it the religious and moral convictions ol the people 
An important element in these convictions, which still 
claims our fullest sympathy, is powerfully set forth m the 
Canticles, and the deletion of the book from the canon, 
piovidentially aveited by the alltgoncal theoi}, >vould 
leave us without a most necessaiy complement to the 
Judean view of the conduct of the ten tubes winch we get 
m the historical books Written m a spirit of piotest 
against the court of Zion, and piobabty based on lecollcction 
of an actual occunence, the poem cannot be dated long 
after the death ot Solomon The mention of Tnzak in m 
4 points to the buef period when that city was the capital 
of the dynasty of Baaslia, foi Tnzali seems nevei to have 
ieco\ered the siege and conflagration m which Zauri 
pensbed Thus the book must have been written about 
tlie middle of the 10th ceutuiy bc The attempt of 
Giat7 to bring down the date to the Giocian period (about 
230 B c ) is ingenious but nothing more 

Literature The leading commentators has e hu n aluady nun 
turned A copious Kltnchus vnterjrretum is gmn m RoseumulhVs 
Scholia Moie lecent woiks arc enumerated l>} (hatband Zocklet, 
and Green s translation ot Zocklei adds a list of English and Amen 
can c\positors Specimens of the exegesis ot vanous ptnods ait 
given m the elaborate introduction to J)i Ginsbuigs couinnntarj 
While the thoroughly peiveise theoiy of Delit#ch and Zocklu is 
lepresented m English by translations, and In Mr kmgsbun in the 
bpeakei’s Commentary, th« admirable exposition ot zwalcl in his 
Dichtir cUs Alter bundes (2d ed 1867) lemains untiunslattd This 
is the more to be legretted, that Renan’s French translation and 
Etude , and Dr Ginsbuig’s English commentary, represent extreme 
forms of the modem theoiy Seville s sketch of the book, ot wlmh 
an English translation appealed in J873, is slight, but less artilicial 
The student of the original cannot dispense with Ewald, Hitzig, 
Delitzscli, and Magnus (W R b ) 

1 The analogy of Arabic liteipture is instructive Cf Nuldeke'* 
lleitrdf/e zur h enntnum der Poesus der Arabm (1864), pp vi syq 

* Cf Wellhauaen on 2 Sum xx 18, 19, where the Hebrew text 
must be corrected by tht LXX 
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CANTON, or more correctly Kwang-chow Foo, is a 
large and populous commercial city of China, in the pro- 
vince of Kwang-tdng, situated on the eastern bank of the 
Pearl River, which at Canton is somewhat broader than 
the Thames at London Bridge, and is navigable 300 miles 
arthor into the interior The Paul River has an addi- 
tional course of 80 nules to the sea, the first part of which 
lies through a rich alluvial plain Beyond this rises a 
range of hills terminating m abrupt escarpments along 
the course of the river The bold shore thus formed com- 
presses the stream at this point into a narrow pass, to 
which the Chinese have given the name of Hu mun, or 
Tiger’s mouth This the Portuguese translated into Boca 
Tigre, whence the designation of “the Boque,” by which 
it is commonly known among Europeans When viewed 
from the hills on the north, Canton appears to be little 
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more than an sxpanse of reddish roofs relieved by a 
few laigc trees, — two pagodas shooting up within the 
walls, and a five storied tower near the northern gate, 
being the most conspicuous objects These hills rise 
1200 feet above the river Little or no vegetation is seen 
on them, and their acclivities, covered for miles with 
graves and tombs, serve as the necropolis of this vast city 
Thiee or four forts aro built on the points nearest the 
northern walls Facing the city on the opposite side 
of the river is tho suburb and island of Honan The part 
of Canton enclosed by walls is about six miles m circum 
ference, and^has a partition wall, running east and west, 
and dividing the city into two unequal parts The northern 
and larger division is called the old, and the southern tho 
uew city Induing the suburbs, the city has a circuit of 
nearly ten miles The houses stretch along the river for 
four miles, and the banks are almost entirely concealed 
by boats and rafts The walls of the city are of brick, 
on a foundation of sandstone and gianite, aie 20 feet thick, 
and rise to an average height of 25 feet On the north 
side the wall rises to mclutle a hill which it there meets 
with, and on tho other three sides tho city is surrounded 
by a ditch, which is filled by the ^rising tide, when, for a 
time, the revolting ipass of filth that lies in its bed is 
concealed from view. * There are twelve outer gates — 
four of which are in the partition W&U, and two watei 


gates, through which boats pass from east to west across 
the now city The gates aro all shut at night, and m 
the day time a guard is stationed at them to preserve 
order The streets, amounting m all to upwards of 600, 
are long, straight, and very natiow They are mostly paved 
and are not as dirty as those of some of the other cities m 
the empire , m fact, considering the habits of the people and 
the inattention of Government to these matters, Canton 
may be said to be a well governed and comparatively cleanly 
city Tho houses are m general small, sildom consisting 
of more than two stories, the ground floor serving as a shop 
m which goodB are exhibited for sale and tho rest ol the 
house, with tho court behind, being used as a w » rehouse 
Here are to bo found the productions of every quaiter of 
the globe, and the merchants are in geneial extremely 
attentive and civil The Chinese are remarkably expert 
men of business, and are generally of the most assiduous 
habits 

The temples and public buildings of Canton arc 
numerous, but none of them present features woithy of 
special remark There are two pagodas neui the west 
gate of the old city, and 124 temples, pavilions, halls, 
and other religious edifices within the city One of the 
pagodas called tho Kwangtah, or Plain Pagoda, is a Malio 
metan mosque, which was erected by the Arabian voyagers 
who were in tho habit of visiting Canton about ten centuries 
ago It rises in an angular tapering tower to the height 
of 160 feet The other is an octagonal pagoda of nine 
stones, 170 feet m height, and was fiist erected moie than 
tlnrteon centuries ago A Buddhist temple at Ilonan, 
opposite the foreign factories, and named m Chinese 
Hai-chivang-sze , or the Temple of the Ocean Banner, is 
one of the largest in Canton Its grounds, which cover 
about seven acres, are sui rounded by a wall, and are divided 
into courts, gardens, and a burial ground, where are de- 
posited the ashes of puests, whose bodies aie burned 
There aro about 175 priests connected with this establish 
ment Besides the Hat i Invent q <ue the most noteworthy 
temples in and about the city are thoso of the Five 
Hundred Gods, and of Longevity, both m the western 
suburbs , the Tartar City Templo, and the Temple of 
the Five Genii The number of priests and nuns in 
Canton is not exactly known, but they probably exceed 
2000, nine tenths of whom are Buddhists The temples 
are gloomy-looking edifices The areas in front of them 
aro usually occupied by hucksters, beggars, and idlers, 
who are occasionally driven off to make room for the mat- 
sheds, in which the theatrical performances got up by the 
wealthy inhabitants are acted The principal hall, where 
the idol sits enshrined, is lighted only in front, and the 
inner apartments are inhabited by a class of men almost 
as senseless as the idols they serve 

The residences of the high officers of government ate all 
within the walls of the old city The residence of the 
governor-general used to be in the south-west corner of the 
new city, but it was utterly destroyed by the bombard- 
ment in 1856 The site remained desolate until 1860, 
when it was taken possession of by the French authorities, 
who have elected a Roman Catholic Cathedral upon it 
The residence of the commander-ui chief is m the old city, 
and is said to be one of the best houses m Canton There 
aro four prisous in the city, all large edifices For the 
space of four or five miles opposite Canton boats and vessels 
are ranged parallel to each other in such dose order that it 
resembles a floating city, and these nnuiiie dwellings aie 
occupied by numerous families who icside almost constantly 
on the water In the middle of the liver lie the Chinese 
junks, some of them of from 600 to 1000 tons burden, 
which trade to the north and to the Strait Settlement*. 
The various guilds and associations among the people and 
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the merchants from other piovmces have public halls each 
for its own particular use The number ui these build- 
ings is not less than 150 Canton was long the only scat 
of British trade with China, and was no doubt fixed upon 
by the Chinese Government for the European trade, as 
being the most distant from the capital Peking 

Formerly only a limited number of merchants, called the 
hong or security mei chants, were allowed to trade with 
foreigners They were commonly men of laige property, 
and were famed for mteguty m then tiansactions All 
foreign cargoes passed tlnough the hands of these merchants, 
and by them also the return cargoes were furnished They 
became security for the payment of customs duties, and 
it was criminal for any other merchant to engage in the 
trade with foreigners 

Accounts are kept at Canton, in common with the rest 
of China, in taels, mace , candmme and cash , — ten cash 
being one candarme, ten candannes one mace, ten mace 
one tael, which last is convert! d into English money at 
about 6s Hd The com called cash is of base metal, cast, 
not coined, and very brittle It is of small value, and varies 
in the market from 750 to 1000 cash tor a tael Its chief 
use is m making small payments among the lower classes 
Spanish and other silver coins are current, and are esti- 
mated by their weight,— every men hunt carrying scaleR 
and weights with him All the dollars that pass through 
the hands of the hong rnei chants bear their stamp , and 
when they lose their weight in the course of circulation 
they aie cut in pieces for small change The duties are 
paid to Government m syceo, or pure silver, which is 
taken by weight In delivering a cargo, English weights 
and scales are used, which are afterwards reduced to 
Chinese catties and jieculs A peeul weighs 1 33^ lb 
avoirdupois, and a catty IjJ lb Gold and silver are also 
weighed by the taol and catty, 100 taels being reckoned 
equal to 120 o/ 16 dwt troy 

Tho foreign trade at Canton was materially damaged 
by tho opening of Shanghai and tho ports on the Yang 
tsze, but it is yet of very considerable importance, as the 
subjoined table of the total value of the foreign trade with 
Canton between the >uirs 186] and 1874 inclusive is 
sufficient to show — 
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Although it. is m the same purallel of latitude as 
Calcutta, the climate of Canton is much cooler, and is con- 
sidered superior to that of most places situated between 
the tropics The extreme range of the thermometer is 
from 38° to 100° Fahr, though theso extremes are rarely 
reached In ordinary years the wunter minimum is about 
42°, and the maximum m summer 96° From May to 
October the hot season is considered to last , during the rest 
of the year the weather is cool In shallow vessels ice 
sometimes forms at Canton , and so rarely is snow seen 
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that when in February 1835 a fall to the depth of two 
inches occuned, the citizens hardly knew its proper name 
Most of the ram falls dunng May and June, but the amount 
is nothing in comparison with that which falls during a rainy 
season in Calcutta Julj, August, and September are the 
regular monsoon months, the wind coming from the south- 
west with frequent showers, which allay the heat In the 
succeeding months the northerly winds commence, with 
some interruptions at first, but from October to January 
the temperature is agreeable, the sky clear, and the air 
invigorating Few large cities are more generally healthy 
than Canton, and epidemics rarely prevail there 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant, 
and in general are excellent in quality and moderate 
iu price It is a singular fact, that the Chinese make 
no use of milk, either m its natural state, or m the 
form of butter or cheese Among the delicacies of a 
Chinese market are to be seen horse-flesh, dogs, cats, 
hawks, owls, and edible birds’-nests r l he business between 
foreigners and natives at Canton is generally transacted m 
a jaigon known as “ Pigeon English,” the Chinese being 
extremely ready in acquiring a sufficient smattering of 
English words to render themselves intelligible 

The intercourse between China and Europe by the w r ay f 
of the Cape of Good Hope began m 1517, when Emmanuel, 
king of Portugal, sent an ambassador, accompanied by a 
fleet of eight ships, to Peking, on which occasion the sane 
tion of the emperor to establish a tiude at Canton wa^ 
obtained It was in 1596, m tho reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
that the English first attempted to open an intei corn se 
with China, but ineffectually, for the two ships which 
were despatched on this mission weie lost m the outward 
voyage, and it was not till about 1634 that English ships 
visited Canton Unfortunately at this time a nnsunder 
standing having occurred with the Chinese authorities 
owing to the treachery of the Portuguese, a rupture aud*a 
battle took place, and it was with difficulty that peace was 
again restored In 1673 China was again visited by an 
English ship which was subsequent!} lefustd admission 
into Japan, and in 1677 a factory was established at Amoy 
But during an irruption of the Tatars three years later this 
building was destroyed, and it was not till 1685 that the 
emperor permitted any trade with Europeans at that fort 
Upon the union of the two East India Companies m 
London, an imperial edict was issued, restricting the foreign 
commerce to the pent of Canton 

Tea was first impoited m England about the year 1 667, 
and in 1689 a customs duty of 5s per lb was for the first 
turn imposed From this date to 1834 the Fast India 
Company held a monopoly of the trade at Canton, and 
during this period the prosperity of the port increased and 
multiplied, notwithstanding the obstructions which were 
constantly thrown m the way of the “ Barbarians” by the 
Chinese Government The termination of the Company's 
monopoly brought no alteration inf he conduct of the native 
authorities, whose oppressions became before lqrig so unbear 
able that m 1839 war was declared on the part of Great 
Bntain In 1841, while the forces under Sir Hugh (after- 
wards Lord) Gough were preparing to capture Canton, 
Capt Elliott entered into negotiations with the Chinese, 
and consented to receive a pecuniary ransom m lieu of 
occupying the city Meanwhile the war was carried on in 
central China, and finally resulted m the conclusion of the 
Nanking Treaty in August 1842, under the terms of which 
foui additional ports, viz, Shanghai, Nmgpo, Fuh-chow 
Foo, and Amoy, were thrown open to foreign trade, and 
foreigners were granted permission to enter the city of 
Canton, from which they had hitherto been excluded This 
latter provision of the treaty, howevhr, the Chinese refused 
to carry out , and* after endless disputes about this and 
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other improper acts of the Chinese Government, war was 
again declared iu 1856, the immediate cause of which was 
an insult offered to the Bntish flag by the capture of 
certain Chinese on board the “ Arrow/’ a small craft trading 
under English colours The outbreak of hostilities was 
followed by the pillage and destruction of the foreign 
“factories,” in December 1856, by a Chinese mob, and 
twelve months later Canton was taken by assault by a force 
under Sir Charles Straubenzee, which had been sent out 
from England for the purpose From this time until 
October 1861, the city was occupied by an English and 
French garrison, and the administration of affairs was 
entrusted to an allied commission, consisting of two English 
officers and ono French oflicer, acting under the English 
general Since the withdrawal of this garrison, the city of 
Canton has been freely open to foreigners of all nationalities, 
and the English consul at the present time has his 
residence m the Yainun formerly occupied by the allied 
commissioners, within the city walls 

On the conclusion of peace it became iu cessary to provide 
a foreign settlement for the merchants whose u factories ” 
had been destroyed, apd after some consultation it was 
determined to fill m and appropiate as the British settlement 
• an extensive mud flat lying to the westward of the old 
factory site, and known as Sha nnen, or 44 The Sand Flats ’ 
This site having been leased, it was converted into an 
artificial island by building a massive embankment of 
•granite m an irregular oval form Between tho northern 
face of the site and the Chinese suburb, a canal of 100 feet 
m width was constructed, thus forming an island of about 
2850 feet m length and 950 feet m greatest breadth The 
expense of making this settlement was 325,000 Mexican 
dollars, four-fifths of which were defiayed by the British 
Government, and one-fifth by the French Government 
The British portion of the new settlement was laid out in 
8ighty-t,wo lots, and so bright appeared the piospect of 
trade at the time of their sale that 9000 dollars and upwaids 
was paid in more than one instance for a Jot, with a nvei 
frontage, measuung 12,645 square feet The depression 
m trade, however, which soon followed acted as a bar to 
building, and it was not until the British consulate was 
erected m 1865 that the merchants began to occupy the 
setflement m any numbers The British consulate occupies 
six lots, with an area of 75,870 square feet m the centro 
of the site, overlooking the nver, and is enclosed with a 
substanti.il wall A ground rent of 15,000 cash (about 
£3) per 7now (a third of an acre) is annually paid by tho 
owners of lots to the Chinese Government 

The Sha-mien settlement possesses many advantages It 
is close to the western suburb of Canton, where reside all 
the wholesale dealers as well as the principal merchants and 
brokers, it faces the bioad channel kn wn as tho Macao 
Passage, up which the cool broozes in summer are wafted 
almost uninterruptedly, and the river opposite to it affords 
a safe and commodious anchorage for steamers up to 1000 
tons burdei» Steamers only are allowed to ( owe up to 
Canton, sailing vessels being restricted to the anchorage at 
Whampoa See China (k k x>) 

CANTON, a«ity of the United States, in Stark county, 
Ohio, about 118 miles north-east of Columbus, on tho 
Nimiahillen Creek It forms the centre of a large agricul- 
tural district, and carries on a thriving trade Coal and 
limestone are abundant m the neighbourhood, and the creek 
affords a good supply of water-power There are several 
iron foundues and woollen^factones m the town, as well 
m establishments for the manufacture of reaping-machines 
Besides daily papers, two monthly penodicals are published 
Population in 1870, 8660 

CANTON, John f jW 18— 1772), an able natural philo- 
sopher, was born at Stroud, Gloucestefthire, in 1718 At 
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the age of nineteen, he was articled for five years as clerk 
to the master of an academy in Spital Squaie, London, with 
whom at the end of that time he entered into partnership 
In 1746 the science of electucity, which seems early 
to have engaged Canton’s attention, gamed a very lm 
portant addition by the discovery of tho punciple of the 
Leyden jar This event turned the thoughts of most of 
the philosopher of Europe to that branch of natural 
philosophy , and Canton, w ho v is one of the first to 
repeat and pursue the experiment by which the discovert 
had been made, found his labour n wauled by lining 
valuable discoveries In 1750 ho lead a paper bcfoio the 
Royal Society on a method of making artificial magnets, 
which procured him election as a muiibei of the Society 
and the award of its gold medal The same year he wis 
complimented wibh tho degree of M A by the um\ersitv 
of Aberdeen , and in 1751 lit was chosen one of tho council 
of the Royal Society Canton was the first m Englind to 
verify Franklin’s hypothesis of the identity of lightning 
and electricity, having in 1752 succeeded in attracting the 
electric fire from the clouds during a thunderstoim In 
consequence ho prepared a paper, which was lead the next 
yeai before the Royal Society, on Plectra at Krpn tme?it< } 
with an Attempt to Account for then several Phenomena , m 
which, among other things, he mentions that he had dis- 
covered that some clouds aie in a positive and some m 
a negative state of electricity About tho same time 
Franklin made a similar discovery in America , and these 
circumstances gave rise to a lusting friendship between the 
two philosophers In 1762 and 17(4 he published experi- 
ments in refutation of the decision ot the Florentine academy, 
at that time generally accepted, that water is mcom- 
piessible These and many other investigations were 
carried on without any intoi mission of Ins work as a 
schoolmaster, and his too sedentary life brought on dropsy, 
of which he died on March 22, 1772 

CANTU, or Oantijkio, a town of Italy, m the province 
of Como, about five miles south of tho city of that nanu, 
in 45° 44' 24" N lat and 9° 7' 49" E long It is sur 
rounded with walls, and possesses a parish chinch with 
a very fine tower, a town hall, a hospital, and a theatre 
In the neigh boui hood aie lion mines that were wrought m 
the 10th century Population, 7429 
CANUSIUM See Canosa 

CANUTE, or Cnut (about 995-1035), was the son oi 
Sweyn or Swend, king of Denmark and England Though 
only nineteen yeirs of age at Ins father’s death, he W'as 
elected by the Danish armament to the English tin one 
(1014) But the English, only recently subdued by Sweyn, 
did not acquiesce in this disposal of the crown, rt called thin 
old king Ethelied from Normandy, and obliged Canute to 
withdraw from the country In the summer of 1 015 Canute 
returned at the head of a vast Danish armament, and had 
compelled the submission of most of England when Fthclred 
died, and his son Edmund Iionsido became the represents 
tivo of the old English loyal line In the double election 
which ensued, Edmund w T as supported almost solely by 
London, the Witan of the lest of England decided upon 
Canute, who had proved himself too formidable a candidate* 
to be set aside Nevertheless, m fivp pitched battles fought 
during the year 1016, Canute found m Edmund more 
than an equal rival, — a rival, too, that grew more dangerous, 
as he was recognized to be the champion of tin pure English 
nationality At length, m the sixth battle, at Ass mdun m the 
same year, the English army, weakened and disconcerted 
by the desertion of Ednc, the traitorous eail of Mercia, was 
completely overthrown A division of the kingdom was 
arranged between the tw r o competitors, but Edmund dying 
soon after, not without suspicion of treachery, even on 
Canute’s pait, the latter became sole ruler of England 
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Bia first" care on attaining to undivided power was to 
remuve nil who might disturb its tranquiibty The sons 
of Edmund Ironside were sent out of the kingdom, and 
Edwy his brother was put to death , while Ednc of Mercia 
soon met the fate he deserved, and many other leading men 
were banished or slam The sternness of Canute’s early 
measures was, however, more the effect of policy than of a 
cruel disposition, for in a little time he showed himself a 
just and beneficent ruler After exacting a danegeld for the 
payment of Ins Danish host, he sent it home, with the 
exception of forty ships and of the household troops that 
attended on himself Henceforward he put off the character 
of conqueror, and governed England like a native English- 
man, enforcing the old English laws or enacting wise new 
ones, repressing disorder, and m every way attending to the 
interests of his subjects He was careful of the interests of 
the church, though it had always been one of the great centres 
ot resistance to Danish invasions, and was not afraid to raise 
Englishmen, such as Earl Godwin, to the highest posts m 
his government A tetter written to his English subjects 
from Romo to which he had made a pilgrimage, is the best 
commentary on the motives which directed his reign , he 
is determined to make amonds for the faults of his early 
years, to persevere m a just arid pious government, to 
repress extortion, and in every way to promote the welfare 
of his subjects The internal state of the kingdom was 
one of unpiecedented peace and order, during which it 
lecovered from the ravages and misgoveinment of the 
generation preceding, and he left a happy memory of him- 
self among the people Tho well known story of the lebuke 
he gave to his flattenng courtiers, which rests on excellent 
authority, is a proof of this, and the well known song lie 
composed, when rowing mar the monastery of Ely, is not 
only an example of Ins genial popular sympathies, but 
entitles him to a place among tho creators of English poetry 
He was far more than king of England, however , lie 
w n the ruloi of a vast not thorn empire, composed of five 
oi six monarchies though tho old historians differ in the 
enumeration of them He succeeded to the usual over 
lordship over Wales and Scotland, asserting it in the lattei 
case by force of arms Shortly aftci his secure installation 
on the English throne, he superseded Ins brother Harold 
on that of Deuimuk , he repelled an attack of the Wends 
on his dominions thoie, and m those early times obtained a 
rectification of the Danish frontier from the emperor of 
Germany Though at first unsuccessful m an invasion of 
Norway, be added that kingdom to his empire in 1028 
He was now one of tho most powerful and respected rulers 
of Christendom He died at Shaftesbury m 1035, m the 
fortieth year of Ins age, and the twentieth of his reign 
The best proof of his energy and ability is that the hetero- 
geneous and geographically disconnected empue, which 
he governed so well, fell to pieces immediately after his 
death (Fieeman’s Hutton/ of the Norman Conquest) vol 
a , Palgrave's 11/ story of the Anglo-Saxons , Green’s Short 
History of the English People ) 

CANVAS, a name applied to several kinds of stout 
cloth, made of hemp or linen fibres, and used for the sails 
of vessels, the ground of oil paiutmgs, and various other 
purposes Originally canvas was made solely from hemp, 
whence the name, which is corrupted from Cannabis , the 
classical and scientific name for the hemp plant Being 
most extensively employed os sail cloth, the term came to 
designate the sails of a slap generally, for which, howevei, 
although hempen canvas is still used, linen or mixed fibres 
are now more generally preferred 

CAOUTCHOUC See India-Rubber 
CAPE BRETON, an island of British America, to the 
north-east of Nova Scotia, from which it is separated bv a 
strait about fifteen miles long and a mile wide, known as the 
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Gut of Canceau or Canso It lies between 45° 27' and 47* 
3' N lat , and between 59° 47' and 61° 32' W long , its 
length from north to south is about 110 miles, its width 
about 87 miles, and its area 2,650,000 acres Except on 
the north-west, the coast is much broken , and the island 
is nearly divided into two by the large irregular lakes of 
Bins d’Or, which communicate with the sea by two channels 
on the north east The most important bays are Aspee, 
St Anne’s, Sydney, Mira, Louisbourg, Gabarus, St Peter’s, 
and Mabou , and the principal rivers are the Denys, the 
Margane, the Baddeck, the Wagamatcook, the Mabou, and 
the Grand. There are several fresh-water lakes, of which 
Lake Ainslie m the west is the most extensive The 
surface of the island is broken m several places by ranges 
of hills of moderate elevation, and the northern piomontory 
consists of a plateau, which m some parts has a height above 
the sea of 1200 feet The prevailing rocks belong to the 
carboniferous formations, interrupted here and there by 
igneous or metamorphic upheavals About the half of the 
surface is said to be capable of cultivation, but in 1861 
there were only 198,550 acres cleared and under tillage, 
In winter the thermometer sometimes falls to 32° and 
generally to 20° below zero , while m summer it rises to 
96 r in the shade, and the mean temperatuie is about 60° 
The commercial resources of the island consist chiefly in its 
timber, its agricultural productions, its mmeials, and its 
fisheries Nearly covered with forest at tho time of its 
discovery, it still exports pme, oak, beech, maple, birch, • 
and ash Oats, wheat, turnips, and potatoes aie extensively 
cultivated, horses, cattle and sheep aie i eared in consider- 
able numbers , and cheese and butter form important items 
in its produce Coal, limestone, and gypsum aie worked, 
and excellent iron ore and slate are also to be found Salt 
springs ol some value exist in different parts The coal 
mines, which are chiefly situated towards the south-east, 
have been worked from an early period The Bras d’Or 
Lakes and the neighbouring seas supply an abundance of 
salmon, cod, mackerel, herring, shad, and wlnte-fish, and 
the fisheries employ about 3000 m eu The number of 

schools in 1861 was 212 , and m the same year there were 
104 churches The principal sects are the Roman Catholic 
Chuich, which had then 33,386 adherents, and the Presby- 
terians of the Lower Provinces with 19,982 The in 
habitants are now mainly of Scottish descent, with a certain 
proportion of Acadiansand Jnsh A few hundred Micmac 
fndians, who are principally employed m making fish- 
barrels and butter-firkins, are still to be found By the 
census of 1871 the total population amounted to 75,483, 
of whom 5264 were inhabitants of Sydney In 1861 and 
1851 the numbers were respectively 63,083 and 27,580, 

Cape Breton was probably discovered by Sebastian Cabot, and its 
ntuno is undei stood to have been bestowed m remembrance of Cap 
Bioton, near Bayonne, by the Basque sailois who early began to 
frequent the coast In 1629 James Stewart, foutth Lora Ochiltiee, 

8( tiled a small colony at Baleine, on thcHcast side of the island , but 
he was soou after taken prisoner with all Ins paiff by Captain 
Darnell of the French Company, who caust d a foit to he elected at 
C,n at Cibou (now St Anne’s Harbour; Bv tin peace of St Germain 
ml M2, Cape Bieton was formally assigned to Pi amt and in 1654 it 
fotnnd pait of the territoiy gianted by pat< ntHo ftl Denys, whe 
made six ral small settlements on the island, which, howevtr, had 
only a\erv temporary success When by the tit at) of Utrecht (1713) 
tin Fr< ntli were dejmved of Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, they 
were still left m possession of Cape Bit ton, and thur light to erect 
fortifications ioi*its defence was fonnally acknowledged They 
accordingly tiansfcrred the inhabitants ot Plaisance in Newfound 
laud to the settlement of Havre kl’^tiglois, wliuh soon after, under 
the name of Louisbourg, became not only the capital of Cape 
Bieton (or lie Roy ale, as it was then called), but also the most im- 
portant militar) post in that district of French America *When 
war broke out m 1744 between France and England, the New 
England colonists determined to attack {Ife island , and m the fol- 
lowing year they succegled in capturing Louisbouig By the treaty 
of Aix la-Chapelle, the town was restored to I ranee, but in the 
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war that waa daolarad in 1756, it again yielded to the assault of a 
British force, this time commanded ny Admiral Boscawen On the 
conclusion of hostilities the island was ceded to England by the 
treaty of Pans , and on October 7, 1763, it was united by royal 
proclamation to the government of Nova Scotia. AH the troops 
■were withdrawn from Louisbourg m 1768 , and when the island 
was separated from Nova Scotia in 1784, a new capital was founded 
at the mouth of the Spanish River by Governor Desbarres, and 
received its name Sydney in honour of Lord Sydney (Sir Thomas 
lWnshend), then secretary of state for the colonies There was 
immediately a considerable influx of settlers to the island, which 
received another important accession by the immigration of Scotch 
Highlanders from 1800 to 1828 In 1 820, in spite of strong opposi- 
tion, it was again annexed to Nova Scotia It now sends five 
members to the Canadian House of Commons 

See Denys, Description giogr et hist des Cites de I'Amirique 
sepUntrumale , 1672 , Pichon, Lettres et Mtonoms du Cap Briton, 
1760 , Richard Brown, A History of the Island of Cape Breton, 1869, 
and The Coal Fields of Cape bretov , 1873 

CAPE COAST CASTLE, or Cabo Corso, a town of 
Western Africa, the capital of the British settlements on 
the Gold Coast, is situated m Upper Guinea, about 70 miles 
to the W of Acra, in 5° 5' 24" N lat and 1° 13' 38" W 
long It occupies a low bank of gneiss and micaceous 


slate, which runs out into the sea and protects the harbour 
from the violence of the surf Besides the principal for 
tress there are two outposts, — Fort Victoria on the west 
and Fort William on the east With the exception of the 
European residences and the houses of the wealthier 
natives, which are built of brick, the whole of the town is 
composed of “ swish ” or mud huts, thatched with rushes, 
and having the walls white washed The population con- 
sists mainly of negroes of the Fanti tribe, but there are also 
a number of mulattoes and a colony of hroomen The 
earliest European settlement on the Bpot was that of the 
Portuguese m 1610 In 1652 the Swedes erected the fort 
of Karlsborg which was captured by the Dunes in 1658, 
by the Dutch in 1659, and by the English m 1664 Smto 
the last date the post has remained m English possession, 
m spite of the French attack in 1757 and various assaults 
by the native tribes In 1827 the public establish meats 
were withdrawn, and the forts were handed over to the 
mercantile companies, but m 1844 the Government ie- 
sumed its possession The population is estimated at 
about 10,000. 
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Plate 1 APE COLONY is a large tract of country which forms strictly a separate dependency of the Crown, but is so 
VJ the most southern part of the continent of Africa, intimately connected with the Cape Colony as to be nocea- 
•a colony of Great Britain since 1806, named from the sanly described along with it 
Cape of Good Hope, a small promontory on its south west The extreme breadth of the colony from noith to south 
coast, from the neighbourhood of which the Dutch settlers is about 500 miles, and its length from east to west about 
of 1662 spread out over the land It lies for the most 800, its area comprising 230,000 square miles 
part between 28° and 34° 50' S lat , and 16° 30' and 29° The country rises Lorn the sea by a senes of teiraees, of Physical 
50' E long West and south are the Atlantic and which the supporting walls are neuily parallel chains of features. 
Limits. Indian Oceana , the Orange River forms the boundary of rugged mountains, intersected by deep ravines, using to a 

( he colony proper on the north, separating it from Great central and highest range, which divides the drainage of 
Namaqua Land, the Kalahari desert, and the Orange River the coastal streams from that of the inner tributaries of 
Free State, eastward its limit runs from the Tees River, the Orange River m the north This cential range follows 
a headstream of the Orange, along the Storm Berg and a curve almost identical with that of the coast, at a geneial 
down the Kei River from its most easterly source-stream distance of about 100 miles fiom the ocean, lrom the 
to its mouth, which line separates the colony from Free borders of Natal westwaid it is known m different portions 
Kaffre Land, and includes withm it the divisions of British as the Kahlamba or Drakenberg, the Storm Bug, Zuur 
KqfFraria added to the colony in 1865 Besides this Berg, Sneeuw Berg, Winter Berg, Nieuweveld, and 
chief area the colony includes various recently added Roggeveld In height its summits appear to average 
irregular provinces, these are — the agency of Basuto Land , nearly 6000 feet, the highest points being CJathkm peak, 
annexed in 1871, consisting of the high valleys of the 10,300 feet, in the extreme north-east tornei of the colony , 
source-streams of the Orange River, sloping down itiward Compass Berg, m the Sneeuw Berg, 8300 feet , and Bulb- 
from the Drakenberg mountains, which separate this houders Bank, in the Nieuweveld Range, which is 7300 
territory from the colony of Natal , Herschel , a native feet above the sea North of this dividing range the 
district immediately south of Basuto Land , the magistracy inner country slopes gradually to the Oiange River, 
of Nomansland , including Griqua Land East, a native central Bushmanland being a plateau of from 3000 to 
territory of northern Kaffraria on the seaward slope of the 4000 feet above the sea The numerous outer langes, 
Drakenberg south-west of Natal, St John's Territory , or which form the margins of the terraces that fall towards 
the upper basm of the St John’s or Umzimvubo River on the ocean, are separated from the central range throughout 
the slopes of the Drakenberg in central Kaffraria , Fmgo the greater part of the colony by the and plateau known 
Land and the Idutywa Iteserve, or the Transkeian territories as the Great Karroo, nearly 300 miles in length and 60 
of southern* Kaffraria, bounded by the Bashee River , and miles in width north to south, and at an elevation of about 
Tambootcie Land, between the Bashee and the Umtata 3000 feet above the sea, their general direction is always 
These latter districts were incorporated with the colony m that of the coast, and they are cut across at intervals by 
1875. It is ceitain that m a few years the whole of what is rugged gorges or “ kloofs ” through which the periodical 
now Free Kaffre Land will become British territory, when torrents of the coastal watershed escape to the sea Two 
the Cape Colony will be conterminous throughout with Natal chief ranges may be distinguished, an inner and an outer, 
on the north-east , and preliminary steps have already been — the former having the names of Zwarte Beig, Witte 
taken for the extension of the western boundary of the Berg, and Cedar Berg, along a great part of its length, 
colony to include the immense but thinly inhabited region the latter being most prominent in the Outemqua, Zon 
of Great Namaqua Land, which stretches north of the deremde, Drakenstein, and Obfant Bergen, rising from the 
lower Orange River to Walfisch Bay m 23° 8 south and west coasts Some points of the mnei coast 

The lieutenant-governorshlp^of Gnqua Land West, better range exceed 7000 feet in altitude, and the outer line 
known as the district of the South African diamond fields, appears to average about 4000 feet In Namaqua Land, 
which lies north of tne Orange Ri|pr and west of the in the north-west of the colony, the central and outer 
Free State, annexed to the British empire in 1871, is ranges, approaching one another and decreasing consider- 
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ably m height, continue in an irregular aeries of chains to 
the lower Orange River Within the central range, in 
Bushinanlund, the most remarkable elevations are the 
(hams of isolated flat topped hills which rise directly from 
the plains of the Fraserbuig and Victoria west districts, 
known as the Karroo and Praam Bergen The Tafel Berg 
or Pablo Mountain, the well-known landmark of the coast, 
and the nucleus of the peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope, 
uses to 3582 feet Though the mountains of the colony and 
the plateaus between them present bold and picturesque 
outlines of sharply defined ranges and vast level plains, the 
landscape, exuptmg m the coastal districts, is bare and 
uninviting, and delicient in watei and tree growth 

Nearly two thirds of the surface ot Cape Colony i (insists 
of vast arid plains, covered, however, with shallow beds of 
the richest soil, which only requires the fertilizing power 
of water to render it available for pasture or agriculture 
After the pmodn.il lams, the plateau of tlio 1 Knuoo” 
and the great plains of Bushmanland present the appeal 
atice ot vast fields of grass, but the summer sun reduces 
thorn again to a barren and burnt-up aspect The pastoial 
lands or ‘ velds,” winch extend chiefly around the outer 
slopes and in the east, are distinguished according to the 
nature of the grass or sedge winch they produce as “ sweet ” 
or “sour ” Shallow sheets ot water termed “viols” 
accumulate at many placos m tlio flat lands of the interior 
after rains , and in the dry seasons these spots, where the 
soil is not excessively saline, are eoveied with lich grass 
and afford favourite grazing land for cattle Only m the 
extreme southern coastland of tlio colony ls thoio a soil and 
moisture supply suited to forest growth, and the first 
requisite of every settlement in theintenoi is the formation 
of a dam ” or reservoir for the collection and saving of a 
water supply Out of an aiea of upwaids of 40 millions 
of acros of occupied lands, according to the census leturns 
of 1865, only 4(50,000 acres were then under cultivation 
Geological knowledge of the vast terntoiy of the colony 
is as yet impel feet, though sufficient data have been 
collected to enablo the gfcneial features of the structuie of 
the land to be mapped (A G Bain, Memoir# on the Geology 
of the Cape , Dunn’s Giohgieal Map of the Cape, 
Gfhesbach and Stow in the Quattnly Journal of tht 
Geological lSocieti/ f Ac) The following are some of the 
more striking general features The whole basis formation 
of the western province is considered to be granite, lower 
but more recent than the clay slate which rests upon it 
A rom likable band of poiphyritic rock has been traced 
along the whole of the countiy between Bntish Kaflrana 
aftd the Bokkevold Mountains in the west, a distance of 
more than 600 miles A series of sandstone rocks form the 
chains of the Zwarte and Lange Bergen The “ Kanoo 
beds/' tl^e name given to foimations which cover that 
plateau and the country northward to beyond the Orange 
River, are believed from the abundance of fossil wood and 
fresh-water shells to bo of lacustune origin, and contain 
reptile remains of most remarkable chaiacter, unknown 
elsewhere In the eastern province, one of the most 
interesting features of the geology is that of the beds of 
water-worn pebbles, many huudreds of feet above the 
piesont sea level, indeed thoio appears to be no doubt 
that a process of upheaval is still m progress along the 
whole South African coast, wheie modern raised beaches, 
coral reefs, and oyster buuks may everywhere be seen 
Slight shocks of earthquake hav. been experienced at 
various times m the south-western region of the colony 
There are records of these m 1739, 1766, 1809, 1811, and 
1844 Namaqua Land, north as well as south of the 
Orange River, is a region composed of the older rocks, j 
gneiss and schists, and is famous for its copper deposits 
These appear to have been known as early as 1683, and | 


have attracted attention at various subsequent periods, but 
it was not till 1 863 that auy well-directed efforts were made 
for the exti action of the copper , at the present time the 
famous mine of Ookeip m the distact of Spring bokfontem 
yields an aveiage of 7000 tons uf ore each year Copper 
is also known to exist m the Amapondo countiy of 
Kaflrana Silva has also been discovered in Namaqua 
Land, but has not yet been successfully woiked Coa4 
seams aie known both m the Storm Berg m the extreme 
east and m the cential district of Beaufort, but not m 
easily workable situations 

The discovery of diamonds north of the Orange River, 
an event which gave gieat impetus to all affaus of the 
colony, w'as made in 1867, and m the following years 
people from all parts of the world flocked to the fields 
These lie m the eastern portion of the tcrutory known as 
Unqua Land West, which, as a consequence of the dis 
covery, was annexed to the Butish empire in 1871 The 
mining has now become a settled industry, with its accoin 
pannnent of a fixed population and rapidly growing towns 
The holds extend between the lowei Vaal Rivei and its 
tributary the Modaer, m this legion the diamond pioducmg 
rock is found in fragments mingled with the detritus of 
other locks, occupying various depressions known as 
“pans,’ or in the deep torrent beds of the livers The 
diggings are thus distinguished as the wet, which lie chiefly 
along tlio lower Vaal river, and have been almost abandoned, 
and the diy mines, about Kimberley, Du Toits pan, and 
Bulfoiitcm, laither south One of tilt hugest diamonds at 
fust discovered m this region wtighed 83 caiats, and 
realized £11,000, seveial much largei ones have since 
been found, one of mole than 200 caiats lion ores, 
hematite, and magnetite abound also m this region, the 
deficiency of fuel alone prevents the working of mines of 
great ik hi i ess 

We have seen that the gieat water-parting mountain Wert, 
chain of the colony passes through the centie of the 
country in a curve parallel to the coast line, from the 
luriei border ol Natal to near the western Atlantic coast, 
forming an outwaul watershed to the sea of about 100 
miles in width, and an inner shed to the Orange River 
The streams of the outei shed are constant only in tjie 
extreme east of the countiy , towards the south-west anc 1 
on the Atlantic coast land then supply is iritgular A1 
partake of the chaiacter of mountain torrents, — having 
numerous falls flowing in deeply cut channels, and being 
low and feeble (in some cases diy) foi the greatei part of 
the year, but Swollen and rapid m rainy weather From 
east round to west the clncf are the Kci, Great Fish, 
Zondag, Gamtoos, Gauntz, Breede, Beig, and Olifant, of 
these only two aie navigable for a shoit distance, — the 
Breede for small vessels for 30 or 40 miles frum its mouth, 
and the Beig for a few miles from St Helena Bay, on the 
Atlantic coast The Orange River, oi Uariep, to which the 
inner shed of the colony chains, ri&es m the Drakenberg 
on the bolder of Natal m the extreme iioith-fuat of the 
colony, and flows westward for about 900 miles to the 
Atlantic Its basin mcludts an area of upwards of 
400,000 square miles, but the greater poition of this 
belongs to the arid deserts of the Kalahari and of Bushman 
land Below its confluence (m about 24 J E long ) with its 
chief affluent, the Vaal, from the north east, it has no perma 
nently flowing tributary, receiving only the occasional sup 
plies of the torrent chauuels which aie cut deep in the 
plateaus and filled only after thtfnder showers, — so that its 
volume decreases very much m its passage westward Its 
upper valleys are very rugged afid have been little explored , 
the region about the coufldbnce of t£e Vaal is low and 
alluvial , but from this to the sea the*nver is hemmed in by 
steep and precipitouf cliffs, and broken by immense w al la 
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of rock which cause formidable cataracts of these the fall 
named Aukurubies(m 20° 40' E long ), 150 feet iu height, 
is the greatest The Orange is not navigable excepting 
for boats for a few miles above its mouth, which is barred 

Lakes are unknowu in Cape Colony Springs are frequent, 
and m sandstone districts afford excellent water, but m the 
Karroo country they are generally brackish Hot or nuneial 
spungs occur m several districts 

Coa»u ami The southern coastland of the colony is generally bold 
harbour* and iocky, the mountains of ten approaching the shore , the 
Atlantic coast, ou the other hand, is for the most part 
low and sandy The great ocean currents — viz , the 
Mozambique current which sweeps down round the south 
of the Cape Colony, and is deflected there over the great 
bank of Agulhas, the submarine apex of the continent, and 
the South Atlantic current flowing northward past the Capo 
peninsula, — give rise to mauy local and minor curionts in 
opposing directions close to the coast, forming great 
obstacles to navigation 

The coast is indented by vanous bays and inlets, few 
of these, however, afford convenient harbours, and the only 
one which is naturally safe in all winds is that of baldanlia 
Bay oil the Atlantic From eastward round to west, the 
thief points at which commerce reaches the coast are — the 
port of East London, at the mouth of the Buflalo Bivei m 
British Kaffrana, in which extensive harbour works aie 
being constructed, Port Alfred, or the Ivowie mouth, 
which estuary has also been rendeied moie commodious by 
engineering operations , Port Elizabeth, m Algoa Bay, the 
second port of the colony m point of trade, but with many 
natural disadvantages , Plettenberg Bay, of importance m 
coasting trade , the Knysna, a land locked estuary in 23° 
E , Mossel Bay , False Bay, a wido gulf formed by the 
peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope, and containing within 
it the wcll-shelteied naval station of Simon’s Bay , Table 
Bay, the harbour of Cape Town, which has been rendered 
safe by the construction of a great breakwater and docks , 
Saldanha Bay, little visited, but one of the finest natunil 
harbours m the world , and Poit Nolloth, the copper port 
of Naniaqua Land, and the terminus of a railway from the 
mines Angra Pequena Bay, in 26° 40' S , a British pos 
session on the barren Atlantic coast noith of Cape Colony, 
was formerly visited m obtaining cattle, whilo the now 
nearly exhausted guano deposits of Ichaboeand Possession 
Islands, north and south of it, wore bomg worked Walfisoh 
Bay, in 22° 50' S , up to which point it is anticipated that the 
colonial territory will shortly be extended, is an inlet on a 
desolate waterless coast, affording secure anchorage, and foi 
merly much visited by American whaling ships Lighthouses 
are maintained at vanous ports and headlands on the coast 
Climate In general character the climate of the Cape Colony is 
and me dry, highly salubrious, and milder than that of England , 
t#oro ° Ky the atmosphere is clear and buoyant So extensive, how- 
ever, is the country, and so diversified in aspect and eleva 
tion, that there aie naturally many vaueties of climate 
within its liSuts As far as moisture is concerned there is 
a gradual diminution from east to west across the countiy , 
the prevailing winds m the mtenor are from eastward, and 
the moisture they draw from the Indian Ocean being 
expended m great part on the eastern slopes and mountain 
ranges, the western interior districts are left almost rainless 
In the eastern divisions heavy rams and thunderstorms 
moderate the mtense heat of summer, and keep the face of 
the country fresh and greeij The winters are cold, but 
the air is then clear and agreeable At Graham’s Town 
the average annual temperature is 63°, ranging from upwards 
of 100° to a minimum of 35* and the annual rainfall is 
about 33 inches. The south-western margin of the country 
outside the edge of the great Karroo plateau is for eight 
months of the year supplied with ram showers by westerly 
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ocean winds In summer (December, January, February) 
the dry south-east trade winds blow with gieat violence 
The mean ternpeiatuio of the your at the Cape of Good 
Hope is about 62° attaining a maximum of 100° and a 
minimum of 31°, the avuage annual nuntall being 24 
inches At Woi coster, on the inner bordei ol this regiou, 
the yearly rainfall deci cases to 12 inches 
The low coast region in the extiemo west is subject to 
great dioughts and extreme rmge of daily temperature 
though it seldom rams thue, dense fogs ausc at dawn The 
climate of the gieat Kaaoo plateau, which is about 3000 
feet above the sea, is also chaiacteuzedby seveie dioughts, 
by excessive heats during the day m summer, by cold nights, 
and by sharp cold in winter Within the walci-paiting 
mountains the plains stretching to the Orange Rivei, 
though also subject to long periods of (bought, have a salu- 
brious climate, which is clear and biacmg in winter, while 
in summer the violent thunderstorms, which occur on an 
average every three oi four days along the mountain ranges, 
render the an cool and pleasant, filling the watci-channels 
and “vleis,” and reviving vegetation Hot, diy winds 
fioin the northern deserts sometimes prevail foi two oi 
three days at a time in the central and eastern distncts of 
the interior Snow seldom falls in the coast legion, but m 
the highei mountain tracts it lies foi tlnce or lorn months 
m the year The summit of Table Mountain is occasionally 
sprinkled with snow foi a day or two Hail-storms aie 
lare, but are of great violence after long dioughts The 
phenomenon ol the mirage is common, both on the coast 
and in the heated plains of the mtei loi 

Ophthalmia and rheumatism are pubapa the only diseases 
ot the colony which are at all prevalent, low levers aie 
common on the flat western coastlands 

Though much of the land of the colony is dry und v«g«u- 
barien, the floia of the more iertile portions is lcmaikable tion 
and varied We have seen that the forests aie confined to 
the outwaid slopes of the extreme margins ol the colony, 
the only patches of wood deserving the name being found in 
the Cedar Beig m the west, on two sides of Table Mountain, 
on the Outeniqua mountains facing the south coast, on the 
Olifants lloek near Port Fhzabeth, in the vicinity of King 
William’s Town m Bntish Kaffiana, and in the district of 
the Katberg oi Stockenstioom farther inland The inner 
slopes of Gnqua Land East are also wooded These 
patches of forest contain a great variety of useful woods, 
affording excellent timbei , among the commonest trees aie 
the yellow wood, which is also one of the hugest, belonging 
to the yew species , black iron wood , heavy, cluse-gramcd, 
and durable stmkhout , melkhout, a white wood used for 
wheelwork , nieshout , and the assegai or Cape lancewood 
In no other country do bulbous plants and heaths exhibit 
so many beautiful varieties, of the latter sever d bundled 
varieties are described Of pod bearing plants tlieie are 
upwards of eighty genera Cape “ everlasting” flowei s (gene- 
rally species of Heluhrymm) are m gi c at numbers Sevu al 
species of aloe are indigenous to the Cape, and lorm a con- 
siderable article of export The so-called American aloe has 
also been naturalized The castor-oil plant and many other 
plants of great value m medicine are indigenous m great 
abundance Among Cape plants which are rcmaikable in 
their appearance and structure may be noted the cactus- 
like Euphorbias or spurge plants, the Stapeha or carrion 
flower, and the elephant’s foot or Hottentots' bread, a plant 
of the same order as the yam Hooks, thorns, and pncklcs 
are characteristic of mauy South African plants There 
are few indigenous fruits , the kei apple is the fruit of a 
small tree or shrub found m Kaffrana and the eastern 
distncts, where also the wild and Kaffre plums are common ; 
hard pears, gourds, water melons, and species of almond, 
chestnut, and lemon are also native Almost all the fruits 
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of northern and southern Europe have been introduced, and 
grow in abundance It u doubtful whether or not a species 
of vine is indigenous to the Cape, but the cuttings of 
French vines introduced by the Huguenots who emigrated 
to the colony on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
between 1685 and 1688, have given rise to an extensive 
culture in the south-western divisions of the colony, the 
gi apes being among the finest m the world The Cape wines, 
the export of which has revived of late years, are cluefiy 
those knowu as Constants, Pontac, Steen, and Hanepoot 
Of the cereals, wheat is grown throughout the colony, 
but chiefly m the low marginal division of the south-west 
and in the eastern midland districts , barley and oats are 
general Rye gives its name to the lioggeveld in the 
west, and is chiefly grown there and in the lower hills 
of Namaqua Land , maize and millet are cultivated m all 
moist situations of the north-east of the colony Rice 
might be extensively cultivated, and flourishes on the 
luundated banks of the Olifants River in the west , the 
growth of potatoes has been much extended , melons, 
cucumbers, beans, and pease are grown universally where 
there is water Cotton has been introduced experimentally 
m some districts , the cultivation of tobacco is wide spread, 
that of the division of George, grown m the valley of the 
eastern Olifants River, being most reputed 

The larger and more important of the wild animals 
w Inch once gave the Cape Colony the character of the great 
hunting ground of the world have retreated before 
advancing civilization, and few uie now found within the 
frontier The lion is only to be met with now in the 
uoi them districts of Bushinanland and in the extreme 
north-eastern portion of the colony, and rarely m Butiah 
Kalinina. The elephant, which also abounded at the time 
of the first Dutcn settlement, is now almost extinct in the 
colony, a few only existing in the forests between Knysna 
and the Zondag River in the extreme south The rhino 
ceios and giraffe have been driven far outside the fron 
tier Hippopotami are only found in the coast rivers of 
Btitish Kaffrana and in the lower Orange River The 
buffalo remaius only perhaps m the Knysna forests and iu 
the thickets of Great Fish llivoi The Cape leopard, the 
hyena, the aard wolf or Piote/es, and the jackal alone 
keep their ground, and are still common in the colony 
Quaggas and zebras are met with in large herds m the 
plains of the Vaal, and sometimes extend into the colony 
as far os the divisions of Ciadock and Graaf Remet, where 
the gnu, hartebeeste, and brindled gnu are also seen Of 
the many varieties of South African antelope the larger 
lauds — the eland, koodoo, and sable and roan antelopes — 
are now banishod from tho colony, though the smaller 
varieties are found along tho coast region, and migratory 
herds of springbok invade the plains of Bushmanland and 
Little Namaqua Laud at certain seasons Ostriches, once 
numerous, are still thinly scattered over the colony, though 
the supply of feathers is now mamly derived from regions 
north of the Orange River Ostrich farming and artificial 
incubation, earned on m the northern, western, and eastern 
divisions, have, however, become of late years one of the 
most profitable industries of the Cape, — the feathers being 
worth from £30 to .£60 per lb 
Birds of prey, mdudiug the bearded vulture, aasvogel, 
and several varieties of eagles, hawks, and falcons, are nume 
rous , cranes, stocks, flamingoes, and pelicans are iu large 
variety , partridges and pheasants, guinea fowl, and quails 
abound The bustard is found in Beveral kinds, as well 
as ducks, wild geese, and plovers 
Upwards of forty varieties of edible fishes are caught m 
the seas surrounding the Cape Colony, the waters of which 
also teem with whales, seals, and sharks. Reptiles are 
exceedingly numerous , among the venomous snakes are the 


cobra di capello and the puff adder , large toads and frogs 
are also common, as are scorpions, tarantula spiders, 
hornets, and stinging ants. 

Sheep, cattle, and dogs of an inferior breed were 
possessed by the natives on the discovery of the country 
Horses, asses, goats, and cattle, introduced by the earlier 
colonists, were found to thrive well The merino breed of 
sheep is now rapidly taking the place of the big-tailed 
sheep of the Dutch settlers , and some of the central 
divisions have immense sheep farms, producing the wool 
which is the great staple of the country's export trade The 
angora goat is now extensively fanned, the hair being largely 
exported Cows of the finest breeds have also beenimported , 
the introduction of the English horse does not, however, 
appear to have been successful, the older, heavier Spanish 
breed being better adapted to the wants of the country 

The numbers of bve stock m the Capo Colony and its 
native distnets are estimated thus for 1875 — 


Sheep 11,600,000 

Draught Oxen 600,000 

Other homed Cattle 900,000 

Horses 257,000 

Mules and Asses 29,600 

Angora Goats 1,000,000 

Common Goats 2,300,000 

Tigs 120,000 

Ostriches 22,260 


The Cape of Good Hope was discoveied by Bartholomew History 
Diaz, the Portuguese navigator, in 1486 He first landed ‘ 
at Algoa Bay, having, after exploring the west coast, been 
dnven out to sea by a stoim Thus accidentally doubling 
the Cape, he saw it on his way back, and gave it the name 
of the Cape of Storms (Cabo Torimmtoso) 

The king of Portugal, however, gave it the moie 
auspicious name it now bears, as its discovery afforded a 
hops of a new and easier way of reaching India, the gieat 
object of all tho maritime expeditions of that age 

The great navigator Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape 
in 1497, and earned the Poituguese flag into the Indian 
seas His countrymen, however, attracted by the riches 
of the East, mado no permanent settlement at the Cape, 
although they fiequently touched tlieie on the voyage U 
India But the Dutch, who, on the decline ot the Portu- 
guese power, established themselves in the East, early saw 
the importance of the placo as a station where their vessels 
might take m water and provisions They did not, how- 
ever, colonize it till 1652, when the Dutch East India 
Company directed Jan Van Riebeeck, with a small party 
of colonists, to form a settlement there The country was 
at that time inhabited by a people called Quajqu«j, but 
to whom the Dutch seem to have given the name of 
Hottentots The Riebeeck settlers had at first gieat 
difhculties and hardships to endure, and their territory did 
not extend beyond a few miles round the site oi the 
present Cape Town, where they first fixed their abode 
They gradually, however, extended their limits by driving ‘ 
the natives back or reducing them to serfdom These 
colonists, although under Dutch authority, were not wholly 
of that nation, but consisted partly of persons of various 
nations, especially Germans and Flemings, with a few 
Poles and Portuguese They were for the most part 
people of low station or mdifferent character , there was, 
however, a small number of a higher class, from whom was 
selected a council to assist the governor About the year 
1686 the European population %'&s increased by a number of 
the French refugees who left their country on the revocation 
of the Edict of N antes Onr limits forbid our attempting to 
trace the history Of the Cap? Colony during the lengthened 
period it remained under the Dutch Government We may, 
however, mention Kune of its prominent incidents, the 
effects of which are visible m the colony to this hour. 
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l«f, The Dutch, partly by so-called contracts, partly by 
force, gradually deprived the Hottentots of their country. 
2d, They reduced to slavery a large part of that unfor- 
tunate people whom they did not destroy 3d, They intro- 
duced a number of Malays and negroes as slaves 4th, 
They established that narrow and tyrannical system of 
policy which they adopted in other colonies, prescrib- 
ing to the farmers the nature of the crops they were to 
grow, demanding from them a large part of their produce, 
and harassing them with other exactions tending to dis- 
courage industry and enterpnze There is no doubt that 
to this mischievous policy is due the origin of those un 
settled habits, that dislike to orderly government, and that 
desire to escape from its control, which characterize a 
considerable part of the so-called Dutch boers of the present 
day, — qualities utterly at variance with the character of 
the Dutch in their native country, which were strongly 
manifested at the Cape, long before they came under British 
rule and under those influences to which some exclusively 
attribute the insubordination of those men The attempts 
of the boers to escape from the Dutch power, and so form 
an independent government beyond the borders of the 
colony, especially m the district since called Graaf-Remet, 
are strikingly similar to their proceedings at a later date 
under the British Government 5th, The Gamtoos River 
formed the boundary between the Hottentot and Kaffie 
iaces, and was early adopted by the Dutch as their eastern 
, limit, out about the year 1740 they began to pass this 
river, and came into collision with the Kaffres, and m 1780 
they extended their frontier to the Great Fish River. 

in 1795 the colonists, having imbibed the revolutionary 
principles then prevailing m Europe, attempted to throw 
off the yoke ot the Dutch, upou winch the British sent a 
fleet to support the authority of the Prince of Orange, and 
took possession of the country m his name As, however, 
ft was evident that Holland would not be able to hold it, 
aud that at a general peace it would be made over to 
England, it was ruled by British governors till the year 
1802, when, at the peace of Amiens, it was again restoied to 
Holland In 1806, on the renewal of the war, it was again 
taken by the British under Sir David Baird, and has since 
Tbmamed m their possession, having been finally ceded by 
the king of the Netherlands at the peace of 1815 At 
this time the limit of the colony was formed by the Great 
Fish River and the line of the mountains south of Bush- 
manland to the Buffels River and the Atlantic, the area 
being about 120,000 square miles, and the population little 
over 60,000 A summary may be given of the chief 
eveuts which have taken place since 1806 


ls£, The Kaffre Wars — The first of these wars took place in 1811 — 
12, and the second m 1819, when the boundary of the colony was 
extended to the Keiskamma The third occurred m 1835, under Sir 
Benjamin D’ Urban, when the boundary was* advanced to the Kei , 
but on the recall of that officer the country between the Kei and 
Keiskamma rivers was restoyd to the Kaffres The fourth Kaffre war 
took place m 1846, and after being conducted by governors Maitland 
and rottmgei® it was terminated oy Sir Harry Smith in 1848 The 
fifth war broke out at the end of I860, and after being for some time 
earned on by Governor Sir H Smith, it was conducted m 1852 by 
Governor Cathcart^and brought to a conclusion only in March 1858 
Dunng its progress an armed police had been organized for the pro- 
tection of the frontier, and Bntish Kaffrana was subsequently formed 
into a Crown colony, reserved at first for occupation by Kaffres A 
somewhat more detailed account of these wars will be found under 
the heading Kaffraria 

2d t In 1820, Bntish emigrants, to the number of 5000, amved 
at Algoa Bay, and laid the foundation of the settlements on the 
eastern frontier which have sincf become the most thnving part of 
the colony, including the important towns of Graham’s Town and 
Port Elizabeth # 

3 d* In 1834 the great measure of jdave-emancipation took effect 
In the Cape Colony It feas been of immense service in raising the 
character and condition of* the Hottentots and other races before 
held w bondage, though many of the nces b%otten by the state of 


slavery still adhere to them This measure gave great ftffence to the 
Dutch boers of the colony, and completed tneir already existing dis- 
affection to the Bntish rule 

In 1835-6 a large number of these people resolved to free them 
selves fiom the Bntish Government by removing with their families 
beyond the limits of the colony With this object they sold their 
farms, mostly at a great sacrifice, and crossed the Orange River into 
temtories inhabited chiefly by tribes of the Kaffre race After 
meeting with great hardships and vaned success in their contests 
with the natives, a part of their number, under one Peter Retief, 
crossed the Drakenberg Mountains and took possession of the dis 
trict of Natal, where they established a republican government, and 
maintained their ground against powerful nations of Zulu Kaffres till 
1842, when they were forced to yield to the authority of th< Bntish 
Government, which look possession of Natal 
The boers beyond the Orange River and west of the Drakenberg 
still, however, retained a sort of independent e till 1848, when, in 
consequence of the lawless state of the country, and tin solicit ition 
of part of the inhabitants, the governor, Sir Ilany Smith, deilarcd 
the supremacy of the Crown over the territory, w hu h was thenceforth 
called the Orange River Sovereignty Shoitly after this, in cons* 
quence, it was alleged, of ceitam acta of tho British Govmiment in 
Natal, Andrew Pretorms, an intelligent boer of that ills trut, ciossul 
the Drakenberg Mountains with his followers, and after bung joined 
on the western side by large numbers of disaifccted boers, raisid 
the standard of rebellion Upon this the governor, Sn II Smith, 
crossed the Orange River at the head of a detachment of troops, and 
encountered and defeated the rebels m a short but brilliant skirmish 
at Boem Floats After this Pretorms and the most disaffected put 
of the boers retreated to beyond the Vaal Rivci (the northern limit 
of the sovereignty), where they established a government of their 
own They were subsequently, m 1852, absolved fiom their alhgi 
ance to the British Crown by treaty with tho governois and her 
Majesty’s commissioners for settling fionticr affairs 

In 1853-54, m conscquonce of the tioublul state of the Oiange 
River Sovereignty, and the difficulty of maintaining with becoming 
dignity the authority of hu Majesty thtre, it was n solved to aban- 
don the country to the settlers, mostly Dutch boers This was 
carried into effect by a special commissioner, Sir George Olirk, 
sent from England for the purpose , and the country, under the 
name of the Orange Free State, is constituted a republic, with a 
president at its head, assisted or controlled by un asstmbly called the 
Volksrnad (peoph ’s council), eletted by neat 1) universal suffrage 
4 Ih, The Convict Agitation - After the Bntish Government had 
felt itself compelled to discontinue the sending ol convicts to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, the subject of tiansportation 
became one of great difficulty, the more so that an unusually huge 
numbei of prisoners was then on its hands in consequence of the pro 
secutions arising out of the disturbed state of 1 1 eland Under these cir- 
cumstances an Order in Council was passed m 1848, under authonfcy 
of the Act of 5 Geo IV , authorizing the secretary of state to send 
certain convicts to such colonies as he might think proper A cir 
cular was sent by Earl Grey, then colouial secretaiy, to tilt govt i nor 
of the Cape (among other colonial governors), requesting linn to 
ascertain the feelings of the colonists legardmg tho lei option of a 
certain class of convicts Unfoituuately, owing to some misunder- 
standing, a vessel, the “Neptune,” was despatched to the Cape befoie 
the opinion of the colonists had been received, having on board 289 
convicts, among whom were John Mitchell, the Irish rebel, and his 
colleagues Wlien the news reached the Cape that tins vessel was 
on her way, the jieople of tho colony became violently excited , and 
goaded to fury by the inflammatory ai tides in the local newspapers, 
and guided by a few demagogues, they established wlmt was called 
the Anti-Convict Association, by which they bound themselves by a 
pledge to cease from all intercourse of every kind with persons m 
any way connected “with tho landing, supplying, or employing 
emmets ” On the 19th of September 1849, tlie “Neptune’ amved 
in Simon’s Bay , and when the intelligence reached Cape Town, 
the people assembled in massts, and their beluvioui was violent 
and outrageous m the extreme The governor, after adopting several 
resolutions, and again abandoning them under tho pressuio of popu 
lar agitation, agreed not to land the convic ts, but to keep them on 
board ship m Simon’s Bay till he received oidois to send them else 
where Even this concession did not satisfy any but a small mini 
her of more moderate men The mass of the population, under the 
guidance or domination of a few agitators, continued to do all m 
their power to prevent the convicts and all the officers ot the Govern- 
ment from obtaining supplies When the Home Government be- 
came aware of the state of affairs it immediately suit orders direct- 
ing the “Neptune” to proceed to Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
agitation ceased This agitation did not, however, pass away with 
out important results, since it led to another movtment, the object 
of which was to obtain a free representative government for the 
colony This concession, which had been previously promised by 
Lord Grey, was granted by her Majesty’s Government, and, m 1863, 
a constitution was established of almost unexampled liberality 
oth, In 1857 an almost mcmlihlc delusion arose in the Amaxoaft 
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tnlte of Mtuih KnfTrirh It was predicted among them that, on 
nmdition o l a complete sw n fa e of then lues and property, are 
mirrectioii would take place on a certain (lay, in which all the dead 
warriors and gieat men of the nation would anae in new strength , 
and acting upon tins faith nearly a thud ol the tribe, or about 50,000, 
pi nshed hi a national suicide The tracts thus depopulated wert 
alterwaids peopled by European settlers, among whom were many 
ol the (hi man legion which had served with the English army in 
tlx* f’nmea, and a body of upwards of 2000 industrious North tier 
m in emigrants, who proved to be a valuable acquisition to the colony 

6/ A, Public woiks in the colony marked an era in the opining, 
in November 1863, of the railway from Cape Town to Wellington, 
begun in 1859, and, in 1860, ot the great bioakwater in Table Hay, 
long needed on that pinions roast In 1805 tin juovince of British 
Kafl mini was ine orporated with the colony, unctei the title of the 
Klcetoial Divisions of King William’s Town and East London In 
the same year several important moditx ations of the constitution 
were Adopt! d 

7th, Tne discovery of diamonds in tlx districts north of the 
Orange Ihvei in 1807 drew the attention of tlx whole world to the 
colony, and gave new life and impetus to every hr inch ol industry, 
leading to the annexation of the large, territory of Gncjua Land West 
to the British Ciown The Basutos, a division of the Bechwana 
RafFies, occupying tlx* upper valleys ot the Orange Kivet, had sub 
listed under a scnn protectorate ot tlx British Government from 
1818 to 1854 , but having been It ft to their own resomees on the 
abandonment ot tlx* Orange Bovere ignty, they tell into a Jong e xlians 
tivc win taro with the boors of tlx* hie t State On tlx* urge ut pe tition 
ot their clue f Mosbesb, they we tc prot tanned Bntisli sulyce Is in 18(58, 
ami their territory became part ot tlu* colony by Ac t of Government 
of 1871 

8/A, More rcuntl), in 1874 and 1875, huge mns of southern find 
not t hern KatFrimu, the Tjnriskm terntoixsot the hngo and Tam 
M»ooki« tubes, end the* temteuyof (Inqui Laud Ka^ontln boh them 
border of Natal, have also come uixb r Butish mle^ hy tlx free con 
sent of their mhahitants At the pit Mint moment attention ih 
strongly dm*cted towards the consolm ition of tlx European sfates 
ol South Alneei, and the introduction of gnatn unity in then 
hit lif i to contlx tingsystc ms of government, with a view to the molt 
complete development of their gieat lmtmal i» srumt ^ 

A sum of five millions ste i ling voted by tlx Governin' lit is now 
(1870) lining expended in the eonstme tion ot four trunk linos ot 
milway — one evte nding tlx aln tdy e xisting line fioin ( ir>o J’own, 
twoliom Bolt Mi/alx til, and one from Last London The tolc 
giaplucwire now e^ppixc tst’apc j’own with Boit Elr/uln th,Gi uliains 
town, King William’s Town, Vast London, Queenstown, Beaulort 
West, Giattf ll« nut, ( nulot k, Cohslaig, and Kimhirley m the 
diamond fit Ids five stcamcis now inn between England and the 
rap* each month 

Until the \<ai 1873, tbo colony was divid'd for the purposes of 
Administration And election of members for tlu* Legislative < oumil 
into two in ovine cm, i western and an eastern , but with the growth 
of the colony tlx so wee e found to be inconveniently large, and hy 
An Act of (Jewel mm nt, winch be uime* law in 1874, the country was 
portioned out into s»vm provnws at about the same ti rue some’ 
new divisions wen* tunned within them by tho reduction of those 
already existing Space does not admit of a special description of 
each ot these* divisions, the following table, liowevoT, shows tluir 
approximate men and the lrtutase ol then population from thedate 
ol the hist annus in 1805 to thut of 1875 The native districts 
recently oddod to the eastern aide of the colony are governed bv 
Government agents and lesidtut magistrates, who aie undei the 
dire (turn of tho weietaiv for native aflaiis in Cape Town 
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Capee Town ) 

| 

28,457 

32,907 

Green Point > 

10 

008 

1,426 

Bold ten Island ) 

f 

458 

552 

Capo Division 

598 

20,241 

22,859 

Stellenbnse h 

457 

8,917 

10,541 

Paarl 

648 

15,583 

18,114 

Norui WfsiprnPhovincf 




Malmesbury 

2,037 

14,572 

18,214 

Piquetberg 

1,675 

6,037 

8,218 

Carry forward 

5,423 

95,173 

112,831 


1 The areas of tne divisions arc adapted fiom those calculated at 

Gotha tor l)r Behm s Bevt>lkmmq dei Frdc, winch are ne irer the truth 
than the approximation given by the Cape surveyor-general The 

areas of the native districts have been specially ascertained from a map 

•applied by the secretary for native Affairs m 1875 
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Brought forward 

5,423 

#5,173 
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9,801 

Wore este r 

5,975 

7,704 

Tulbagh 

5,328 

7,420 

8,695 

7,041 

9,943 

Clan william 

8,404 • 

Calvima 

20,017 

8,521 

10,071 

7,452 

Namamm Land 

8ot r ii wfstern Province 

18,200 

12,351 


Caledon 

2,150 

9,900 

11,303 

Hied and orp 

1,485 

4,109 

4,285 

Hwellemlam 

1,941 

9,964 

10,005 

llobcr tson 

2,283 

6,155 

7,986 

12,726 

Kiversdale 

2,855 

10,066 

12,077 

Oudtshoom 

1,922 

15,129 

George 

2,779 

10,658 

11,766 

Mofise 1 Bay 

761 

4,276 

5,059 

Knysna 

Midland Puovincf 

1,008 

2,471 

3,188 

Bcaufoit West 

11,417 

5,828 

8,814 

Prince Albert 

3,512 

5,983 

6,187 

Vu tom West 

10,(>56 

27,666 

8,656 

13,251 

Fraserburg 

8,293 

8,996 

Richmond 

4,090 

6,090 

7,007 

Hope r I’own 

2,702 

4,349 

6,144 

Muiraysburg 

3,044 

2,940 

3,778 

Gtaut Be met 

South Easthin Province 

4,567 

14,695 

16,774 

Alb my 

2,037 

16,264 

16,441 

Bathuist 

419 

4,867 

5,803 

Port Elizabeth 

236 

11,634 

14,450 

Uitcnhnge 

5,823 

18,148 

7,876 

21,467 

Humansdoi p 

2,702 

7,298 

6 020 

Alexandria 

1,180 

6,655 

Vu toi ui East 

419 

8,292 

7,970 

P' ehlit 

Noiuii Eahtfrn Province 

572 

18,796 

16,538 

Foit Beaufort 

837 

13,341 

15,657 

Stocke nstroom 

125 

5,647 

6 499 

Somerset East 

3,253 

10,593 

10,858, 

He dford 

1,393 

8,350 

8,630 

Gradock 

4,758 

12,228 

11,31 l 

Albert 

3,045 

9,802 

11,522 

Midelelbmg 

2,664 

4,645 

5,938 

Colesberg 

Easifrn Puovincf 

6,850 

8,115 

10,187 

East London 2 * 

1,707 

3,040 

66,747 

15,466 

King William’s ’l'own* 
Queenstown 

1,756 

8,882 

108,04" 

60,7Cl 

44,555 

l 

Aliwal North ) 

8,107 

Wodeliouse > 

5,024 

22,200 | 

26,570* 

Hcischel ) 

22,664 


195,883 

566,158 

40,000(?) 

721,435 

Bahiiio Land 

8,750 

140,000 

Nomansland (including ( 
Griqua Land East) j 

St John's Tfrri ions — 

8,380 

oo^oo 4 


(Pondonnse, Lehaua, j 
&e , Katlres) t 

Tranfkfian Tfi RlrORY— 

2,740 


19,998 

lingo Land 

1,050 


43,971 

Tam bookie* Ceiuntry 

1,500 


70,078* 

I duty w a Reserve 

4QP 


18,000 

Cate Colonv 

213,703 


1,063,482 

Griqua Land West 

16,630 


50,000 


The returns of population classified according to race Popular 
have not yet been received for the census of 1875 In 
1865 the Europeans of the colony numbered 187,400 or 
about 33 per cent of the whole The white or dominant 
population is composed of colonial Dutch, who are most 
numerous m the western divisions, of Anglo-Saxons, who 

* Formerly British Kaffraria. 

• Including 18,445 Tambookie^ of the “location” in Wodehonae 
and North Eastern Queenstown 

4 Gnqua Land East (1875), pop 81,901 „ country west of Gnquat, 
pop 8407 r 

4 Including emigrate Tambookies now in colony 
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$re in a majority m the east, and, in smaller proportions, of 
Germans, descendants of French emigrants, and Portuguese 
English, winch is the language of the legislation, is used 
m the seaports and eastern border towns, but Dutch is still 
oompionl y used m many parts of the western and midland 
provinces Of thirty newspapers published m the colony 
twenty-five are English 

• The major part of the population of the colony, how- 
ever, consists of Hottentots, Malays, Negroes, and Kaffies 
The aborigines with whom the first sottlers at the Cape 
came in contact had originally the generic name of 
Qusequ®, and received the name of Hottentots from the 
Dutch Owing to intermarriages with Malays, Negroes, 
and others, and illicit intercourse with the whites during 
the period of slavery, the race has lost much of its dis- 
tinctive character In 1865 the number of people distin- 
guished as Hottentots was 82,000, nearly two-thirds of 
whom were found m the western division The Malays 
were introduced by the Dutch as slaves , their descendants 
still retain the Mahometan religion, and most of the dis- 
tinctive habits and customs of their race We have no 
means of ascertaining their number, but it cannot bo large 
They are found chiefly resident iu the seaports The 
negroes aro mostly from the eastern coasts of Africa 
Gnquas or Bastaards are a mixed race sprung from tho 
intercourse of the Dutch boers or farmers with their 
Hottentot slaves A great number of them migrated from 
the colony m the early part of this century with the boers, 
and settled between the Orange Rn er and tho Vaal undei 
the chiefs Waterboer aud Adam Kok, m part of tho territory 
now known as Gnqua Land West In 1852 Kok's people 
(about 15,000 in number) separated from tho otheis, and 
migrated to the district called Nomansland south of 
Natal, which had been depopulated by tho strifes of the 
Amapondo and Amabaca Kaffres, forming there tho settle- 
ment called Gnqua Land East or New Gnqua Land 

The line of division between the natne Hottentot (or 
Bushman) and Kaffre races of South Africa passes south 
through the Cape Colony in about 26° E long The Kaffres 
now resident within the colony pioper are chiefly of the 
tnbo of the Amaxosa, with whom the colonists first came 
l^ontact at the line of the Great Fish River in 1778, and 
the Fingoes, who ongmally came from Natal and its vici- 
nity, driven thence cailym the present century by Chaka, 
a warlike chief of tho Zulu Kaffres, they took refuge 
with tho tribes on the border of Capo Colony Theie they 
were reduced to a state of serfdom, from which they were 
liberated by Sir Benjamin D’Urban after the third Kaffie 
war of 1835, when a body of 16,000 of them came into 
the colony and settled m what is now the division of 
Poddie From this, again, the greater part of the Fmgoes 
have moved to the district now called Fmgo Land, east of 
the River Koi, recently joined to the colony In 1865 the 
number of Kaffres within the limits of tho colony was not 
less than 164,500 r fhe Kaffres of the native districts 
which have # come under British rule during the last three 
years are — 

(1 ) The Basutotf, sometimes called Mountain Beehwanas, the frag 
ments of several broken tubes of the Bechwana Kafli es wliu h became 
united under the rule of Chief Moshesh Besides the inhabited dis 
tncts of Basuto Land, they now oi cupy tho portion of Nomansland 
which lies between Gnqua Land East and the range of the Druken- 
berg (2 ) The Ama-baca, who appear to be divided, —one portion 
of tho tube inhabiting the eastern thud of Nomansland on tho 
borders of Natal, the other, unitor Chief Makaula, the noith -eastern 
portion of St John's Territory (3 ) The Ama-xosibi, under Chief 
Jojo, in the country immediately south of Grioua Land East (4 ) 
The Pondoraisi, under the chiefs Ifmlilonhlo anil Umilitchwa, occupy 
mg the southern portion of 8t Johi! s Tomtory (5 ) The Lehana, 
Zibi, and Lebcnya, smafl mountain tribes along the north-west Bide 
ot St John’s Tern tory <6 ) TheTtmbookiet^one of the most numer- 
ous and powerful of the Kaffre tnbes, located m part within the 


colony ]>ro]>er, w the south-east of the division of W&foboiise and 
the nortli east of Queenstown, and in pait occupying the adjoining 
basin of the Tsomo, a tributary ot the kei River, in the ifisfciu Is of 
their chiefs Getelo, Stoikwt, Mstaimma, and Dinah The Tam 
bookies under Gangilizwc occupy tho tiact between the Bashee 
and the Umtata 

All these aie now dneetly under Butish lule Tin following tubes 
of kftflraria, enclosed by Butish t< rutoiy, still retain tin n indepen 
donee (1 ) The Ama pondo, the Ingest tribe hi tween tin Cft]>f 
Colony and Natal These were also tumidly dnven tiom a moiu 
northerly region by the Zulu Kalins, and now oimpy the i ount ly on 
each side of the lower St John's Ri\u, mulii tlitu pai amount thud 
Umquiki la fuku, his biotliu Damas mlmg u smaller south m 
division of the tube, thin nmnhus aiiMstiiniitul by mminmuics 
resident among them at not loss than lM),Qou (2 ) Tin GYiluaa 
and Bom-Vanas (Ama bomvani ), on the » oast land h twu n tin K< l 
and the Umtata Rivers, of whom kieli is paianunint dmt, Mom the 
chief of the Boin-Vauas acknowledging his supuinui y 

Prior to 1827 theie existed in the scvei.il disti lets of Govern 
tbo colony an institution established by the I )utcli called tho ,nent 
Board of Landrostand Hcomraaden Tho laiidrost was tho 
chief magistrate of the district, appointed und paid by the 
Government The heemiaaden was a council to assist limi, 
composed of rospoctable inhabitants appointed by the 
governor, on the lecommendation of tho lundiost Those 
boards not only had the admimstiation of tho local affairs 
usually entrusted to municipal bodies, but they also 
possessed extensive judicial authority In consequence of 
abuses, more especially m the exeicise of the latter func- 
tions, these institutions were abolifhed in 1827 

Prior to 1^37 tho whole authonty of tho goiiouil Govern- 
ment was vested in tho governor, assisted by a small 
council of oflicials In that year a legislative council was 
established, consisting of ceitam Government ofhcmls, and 
five persons nominated by tho Ciowii An exeiutne 
council was also established to assist the govtrrnu m 
executive matters, consisting of certain high ofhicrs of 
Government Such was thq form ot government till 1853, 
when the legislative council as thus s established was 
abolished, and a now constitution introduced Uudci this 
the Jegislatuie consists of the governor, appointed by tho 
colonial ofhco for a teim of six years, and two chamber, 
called the legislative council and the house of assembly, 
both elected by the people The former body was latterly 
composed of eleven members for the western und ten for 
the eastern province, chosen by the whole body of electors 
But in 1873 a bill was introduced for dividing the countiy 
into seven electoral piovmces, to give a mine equable distri- 
bution of political influence, and to do away with tho separa- 
tion of the colony into two parts, and by this ai rangemuit 
each of the new divisions is to return thieo members to the 
upper chamber This bill became law m 1874, but does 
not come into execution until the dissolution of the existing 
council by expiration of tho time of its session To quality 
a man to be elected for this chamber, he must possess 
property in land worth £2000, clear of charges, or £4000 
in landed and personal propel ty together , he must be 
thirty years of age, and must have been invited to become 
a candidate by written requisition, signed by not hss than 
twenty-five electors Tho voting in this election is cumu- 
lative, — that is, any elector may give all his votes (as 
many as there are members to be chosen) to one candidate, 
or he may distribute them among the candidates as he 
pleases The council is elected for tell years, but so that 
half its number, as near as may be, gn out every five years 

The legislative assembly is chosen by the clectois of the 
towns and other electoral districts into which the colony is 
divided The candidates have to be pioposed and seconded 
at the hustings There is no property qualification required 
of the candidates The assembly consists of sixty-eight 
members, and is elected for five years 

The qualification of electors of both houses is tho Bame, 
namely, the occupation of fixed property worth £25, or the 
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receipt of wages of not less than £50 a year. The ministry 
under the governor includes a colonial secretary or premier, 
a commissioner of crown lands and public works, an 
attorney-general, a treasurer general, and a secretary for 
native affairs Since 1872 the ministry holds office, like 
the English cabinet, at the pleasure of the Parliament 
The governor may dissolve both houses, or he may 
dissolve the house of assembly without dissolving the 
council He may give Or refuse his assent to bills in the 
Queen’s name, or he may reserve them for the decision of 
her Mcyesty The Queen may disallow any bill assented 
to by the governor at any tune within two years of its 
receipt It is further provided, that all bills appropriating 
any part of the revenues must be recommended to the 
house of assembly by the governor 
The administration of justice is pi esided over by a supreme 
court of five judges — a chief justice and four puisne judges 
The chief justice with two judges holds the supreme 
court m Cape Town , two other judges of the supreme 
court form the “court of the eastern districts” held at 
Graham’s Town. The jurisdiction of the court of Cape 
Town extends over the whole colony , that of Graham’s 
Town has a concurrent jurisdiction over the eastern 
divisions Circuit courts are held throughout the colony 
twice yearly Each division has a salaried magistrate who 
is also civil commissioner, and the magisterial courts have 
a limited jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases Thq, 
civil commissioner presides over the “ divisional council ” 
of his district, an elected body charged with the super 
intendencs of roads, boundaries, and other interests of the 
division The lloman or civil law, as received in Holland 
before theintioduction of the Code Napoleon there in 1811, 
was in force in Cape Colony at the time of its cession to 
Britain, and lemauis authoritative, though a few modifica- 
tions have been sanctioned by Parliament 
The Cape Colony possesses important British military and 
naval stations, and the establishment maintained by the 
Homo Government has always been very consideiable 
This was especially the case during tho Kaffre wars In 
recent years, however, a gradual reduction of the number 
of imperial troops in the colony has taken place Jn 1873 
two British infantry regiments, with detachments of the 
Royal Artillery and Engineers, were quartered in tho colony , 
but these are kept at the Capo rather for the purposes of the 
Home Government than for the domestic defence of the 
colony. A force named the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police was organized for the latter purpose in 1853, and 
has been specially serviceable in quelling disturbances on 
the interior borders of the country This force is divided 
into seven troops, and numbers 750 men Small volunteer 
corps of rifles and cavalry have been organized at various 
points of the eastern and western divisions 

The greater number of tho Protestant denominations of 
the United Kingdom, as well as the Roman Catholic 
Church, are represented in Cape Colony The Dutch 
Reformed Church, as might be anticipated from the early 
history of the country, is by far the most numerous com 
inunity In form of government and m order of service 
it closely resembles the Church of Scotland, to which 
country a considerable number of its ministers belong 
The Church of England has, perhaps, the next smaller 
number of adherents In 1847 a bishop of Cape Town 
was appointed to preside over tins church, whose diocese 
extended not only over Cape Colony and Natal, but also 
over the island of St Helena Later, however, separate 
bishops were appointed for the eastern province (with the 
teat at Graham’s Town) and for Natal Wesleyan Metho- 
dists nearly equal the Anglicans in number, and have a 
larger proportion of coloured people in their body than any 
other sect TheCongregationalists, including* Independents 


and Baptists, are an important body Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, and other Protestant communities, such as the 
Moravians, are in smaller numbers The Roman Catholics 
have bishops in Cape Town and Graham’s Town, but are 
comparatively few. Government provides an annual grant 
for ecclesiastical purposes, which is distributed among the 
various religious bodies, the Congregationalists alone declin- 
ing to receive aid from the state According, however, to 
the provisions of the “Voluntary Act,” recently passed, 
the grants in aid are to be continued only to present 
incumbents There are besides several foreign missions m 
the colony, the most important being the Moravian, London, 
and Rhenish missionary societies The Moravians have been 
established there since 1732, and have laboured hard to 
convert the native races 

As early as 1839 a scheme of public schools, drawn up Eduontion 
by Sir John Herschel, came into operation, which was well 
adapted to the condition and circumstances of the colony 
at that time The Education Act of 1865, now in operation, 
is an advance on this system, and provides three orders of 
schools adapted to the wants of the mam grades of the 
population, the Europeans, mixed races, and pme natives. 

These orders comprise — (1) Undenominational public 
schools in each division of the colony in three classes, , 
subject to the inspection of a superintendent-general of 
education, and having teachers whose salaries are guaran- 
teed, (2) Schools established by missionaiy societies 
to which Government aid is granted under cortam con . 
ditions for secular education, (^) Day schools and industrial 
institutions for the civilization of the aborigines on the 
frontiers of the colony For higher education there 
are several colleges The South African college m Cape 
Town was founded in 1829, and m its higher classes 
prepares for the European universities and for colonial 
examinations , the college has a grant of £400 annually 
from Government Graaf Remet College, on the sam6 
plan, has a similar subsidy The Grey Institute, m Port 
Elizabeth , Gill College, in Somerset East , the Diocesan 
College, under the bishop of Cape Town, the hrst of the 
institutions of a purely denominational character, the 
Theological Seminary of the Dutch Refoimed Church at 
Stellenbosch, and four educational institutions of t 1 ^ 

Homan Catholic Church, are the other schools of higjner 
education which are chiefly worthy of note A public 
university, founded on tho plan of that of London, arose 
out of and superseded the Board of Public Examiners 
(which had been constituted m 1 858), and stands at the head 
of the educational system of the colony , it was established 
by Act of Parliament m 1872 Liberal bursanes and 
scholarships have since been attached to it, enabling 
students to continue their studies m Britain Tho hospitiu 
of Cape Town is so far recognized as a medical school by 
the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, that students 
are allowed to spend two years of their course there in 
qualifying for their degrees r t 

The leading public institutions of the Cafre Colony — Public In- 
the Royal Observatory, the South African Public Library stitutlons » 
and Museum, and the Botanic Garden and Government 
Herbarium — are noticed under Cape Town below The 
Albany or Graham’s Town Museum, the chief of the 
provincial institutions of this kind, perhaps surpasses that 
of the capital m its collections and classification of the 
natural products of Southern Africa A colonial medical 
committee, appointed by Government and presided over 
by a Government inspector of« hospitals, is at the head of 
the curative institutions of the colony, tho chief of which 
are the hospitals of Cape Tewn, the infirmary at Robben 
Island, and those of Port Elizabeth, Graham’s Town, and 
King William’s Town, with the numerous gaol hospitals 
throughout the country. 
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The first newspaper of the colony, written in Dutch 
and English, was published in 1824, and its appearance 
marked an era not only m the literary but in the political 
history of the colony, since it drew to a crisis the dis- 
putes which had arisen between the colonists and the 
somewhat arrogant governor, Lord Charles Somerset, who 
had issued a tyrannical decree prohibiting all persons from 
cenvemng or attending public meetings Its criticisms 
on public affairs soon led to its suppression by the 
governor, and a memorial from the colonists to the king 
petitioning for a free press was the result This boon 
was secured to the colony m 1828, and the press soon 
became a powerful agent, characterized in an especial 
manner by public spirit and literary ability There are 
now about fifty newspapers and periodicals m English and 
Dutch, published in the Cape Colony and Natal 

The following table, giving the value of imports and 
exports and the tonnage of shipping m several years, taken 
at intervals, exhibits the progress of the commerce of the 
colony — 


1 till 

Imports 

Export* 

Shipping 

1836 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1874 

£541,038 

732,494 

1,277,101 

2,665,902 

2,352,048 

5,558,215 

£862,280 

775,060 

687,252 

2,080,398 

2,453,768 

5,138,838 

Tons 

134,875 

184,442 

224,126 

329,984 

335,509 

691,855 


In the order of the amount and value of their commerce 
the ports of the Cape Colony rank thus — Port Elizabeth, 
Cape Town, East London, Mossel Bay, Port Alfred 
(Rome mouth), and Simon's Town, — the value of the trade 
of Port Elizabeth being more than double that of Cape 
Town 


The following table gives the quantities and values of 


the chief articles, the produce ot the colony, exported 
during 1874 — 

Quantity Value 

Aloes 

lb 

614,272 

£5,526 

Argol (crude tartar) 

»» 

75,598 

2,268 

Copper Ore tons 

Corn, Gram and Meal— 

13,646 

821,434 

Barley 

lb 

148,260 

70,448 

747 

Beans and Pease 

t) 

460 

Bran 

99 

94,500 

520 

Flour 

9 9 

303,827 

710,766 

8,202 

Maize 

99 

2,197 

Oats 

9 

679,596 

5,337 

Wheat 

99 

35,411 

496 

Cotton 

No 

15,117 

257 

Diamonds 

2,893 

8,148 

Feathers (Ostnch) 

lb 

36,829 

4,872,814 

205,640 

Fish, cured 

• 

34,839 

Fruit, dried 

i 

332,762 

5,078 

Hair, Angora 

»» 

1,036,570 

107,139 

Hides # 

No 

68,458 

49,425 

Horns 

Horsra 

99 

134,154 

1,900 

99 

48 

1,925 

Ivory 

lb 

73,747 

26,667 

Skins, Goat 

No 

1,478,761 

194,323 

n Slujpp 

V 

1,462,367 

144,538 

Spirit, Brandy 

Wine, Constantia 

Galls 

99 

718 

1,655 

245 

1,272 

99 Ordinary 

99 

77,802 

15,876 

Wool 

Other Articles 

lb 42,620,481 

2,948,571 

51,299 

Add, for unregistered diamonds 

1,000,000 


Total value* £5,138,838 

The most important item of export is wool, and the 
following table shows the progress of the trade in this 
product, which is tlbw almost monopolized by the eastern 
ports — 


Ea porta 



Port Elizabeth 

Cape Town 


(with Port Alfied and 

(with Port Beaufort and 


East London) 

Mossel Bay) 


lb 

lb 

1833 

39,753 

73,324 

1840 

401,521 

609,597 

1860 

4,323,650 

1,589,277 

1860 

19,438,506 

3,734,219 

1870 

33,809,934 

3,473,357 


The number and value of the diamonds exported cannot 
be judged by the figures m the above table, since but few 
parcels of them are entered as freight The whole declared 
value of the diamonds exported from the year of their 
discovery till 1874 was £743,000, but it is believed that 
diamonds to the value of upwards of £10,000,000 have 
been taken from the mines of Guqua Land West 

The copper ore of the Cape Colony is derived from 
the mines in Namaqua Land Since 1863, when this 
branch of mining became a settled mduatiy, and the Cape 
Copper Mining Company was formed, the exports of ore 
have risen steadily from an annual total of 2900 tuns to 
upwards of 13,000 tons Wine was at one time the staple 
export, and was imported m large quantity by England , 
falling into disrepute there, the industry remained m a 
depressed state for many years, but revived on the impulse 
given by the discovery of diamonds, and besides acquir 
mg an increased consumption m the colony is again rising 
*as an export 

The imports of the colony consist mainly of manufactured 
goods, cloths and hardwares, sugar and tobacco The 
revenue of the colony is derived chiefly from an ad 
valorem tax on all goods imported (with the exception of 
agricultural machinery, animals, bullion, books, and un 
manufactured African products), and on land sales and 
rents, and from a tax called transfer-dues on the purchase 
money of all landed property sold, stamp-duties, and 
postages The expenditure is for payment of salaries of 
officials and support of government The colony incurs the 
expense of the regiments of Cape mounted riflemen and 
police, but the British troops m the colony are maintained 
by the Imperial Government at an annual cost of about 
£200,000 The subjoined table shows the progress of the 
revenue and expenditure of the colony — 


1832 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1873 

1874 


Revenue Expenditure 

£180,808 £126,889 

171,205 181,653 

245,785 245,665 

742,771 729,689 

831,211 795,695 

2,078,220 2,159 658 

1,907,961 1,199,970 


The revenue of 1873 was abnormally increased by the 
raising of a loan of £860,000, included m the statement, 
while the increased expenditure was caused by outlay on 
public works The revenue of 1874 was increased by 
a loan of £369,400 The colony has a public debt, 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent , dating from 
1859 The debt had reached the amount of £1,723,000 in 
1874 

Cape Town, the capital and seat of government of 
Cape Colony, lies at the head of Table Bay on the 
northern side of the peninsula formed by Table Mountain, 
and 30 mile»*4orth of the Cape of Good Hope It was 
founded in 1052 by Van Biebeeck, and at first consisted of 
a few house? under the shelter of a fort, at the mouth of 
the Zoeta or “ Sweet Stream,” on the site of which the 
still existing castle was built The chief streets of the 
increasing town were subsequently laid out at right angles, 
but the outer streets and suburbs extend irregularly 
upwards The town is now paved, and lighted with gas, and 
has a regular water supply Its architecture generally 
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retains the features given to it by the earlier settlers, the 
houses being of bnck faced with stucco, wifco flat roofs 
and cornices and raised platforms called “ stoeps ” m front , 
but these are rapidly giving place to edifices of more 
modern design Be- 
sides the castle, which 
is now useless in a 
null tiny point of 
view, being coin 
manded by the sur 
rounding heights, the 
public buildiugs in- 
clude the Govern 
ment House (a mod- 
ernized Dutch build- 
ing), the supreme 
courts, tho art gal 
lery, the exchange, 
the poHt-offirc, and 
the public libraiy 
(with upwards of 
40,000 volunms) and 
museum, inaugur 
ated m 1 860, perhaps 
the finest edifice in 
the city .Now par 
liament houses ai o 
being built on a 
magni been t scale, the 
legislature having 
voted a large sum 
for tins purpose 
Cape Town is the 
soat of bishops of 
the Anglican and 
Homan churches 

Among its ecclesias ^ „ 

tical buildings tho C.,* „f (Jo.,1 Hop. 

Homan Catholic cathedral, a Gothic structure, is the most 
conspicuous A umveihity has boon erected, and tlieie 
are several educational institutions The botanical guldens, 
in the centre of the town, soive the purposes of a park, 



| and have been of great value in the introduction to the 
, colony of many trees, flowering plants, and fruits 
I The town is a municipality governed by a mayor and 
1 council Its population, amounting in 1875 to nearly 
} 33,000, is formed of many races , people of Dutch descent 
are still more numerous than British, but all European 
I nations ore represented The “ coolie ” or labouung popu 
I lation comprises the descendants of negro slaves, and half 
bred Hottentots and Kaffres , the Malays form a numerous 
c lass 

Cape Town is the starting-point of the Great Western 
Railway, which at present reaches Wellington, and is being 
I extended towards Beaufort, and from the town communica- 
tions aio maintained by post, cart, or waggon with ail 
chief points in the interior Besides being a market for 
home pioduce, Cape Town imports manufactured articles 
for the gi eater part of the western provinces, and has a 
large export trade m copper, wool, wine, fish, and fruit , 
the construction of a breakwaler and docks m Table 
Bay having rendered shipping more secure and facilitated 
traffic Several lines of steamers maintain regulai com 
munication with Cape Town both fiom Europe and from 
India, passing along the eastern and western sides of the 
continent 

The Bcenery round the head of Table Bay is very striking 
Table Mountain, with its branches the Devil's Peak and 
Lion's Head, rises in a massive wall immediately at the 
back of Gape Town During the prevalence of south-east 
winds it is coveied by a denso whitish cloud, partially 
overlapping its side like a table-cloth Along the base of 
this mountain, wheie lie the subuiban villages of Ron 
deboseh, Claiemont, Wynbeig, and Constantly the land 
is covered with luxuriant vegetation, including oaks and 
firs, with gardens of flowers and shrubs (especially of heaths) 
and vineyards, and is studded with villas 

The Itoyal Observatory ot the Cape, established in 182Q 
— one of the most valuable of those suppoited by the 
British Government — is thico miles east of Cape Town 

See Capf of Good Hope Blue Books , B llall, a South African 
Gtoqraphy .1 Miming, /southern Africa, Handbook for South 
Africa, Glunvilli, Guide to South Africa Noble, Dewnpti \e 
Handbook of Cape ( olony >K ')f 


CAPE HAYTIEN, oi Cat Haitiin, a town on the 
noith coast of the island of Ban Domingo m the u public 
of Hayti, about 19 L 4G' N lnt and 72° 14' W long Its 
original Indian name was Guanco , and it has also been 
known at vauous fimes as Cabo Santo, Cap Fran^ais, and 
(’ape Henry, while it is familiarly designated as simply 
Le Cap It is situated at the foot of a fine range of 
mountains on a small bay, and possesses a secure and 
commodious haibour Its tiade is principally with the 
United States It lias declined considoiabiy fiom the 
flourishing condition to which it attained during the 
French supremacy, when it was the seat of an archbishop, 
and possessed a university and academies of music and 
painting, but it is still one of the chief towns of the 
republic, and is the seat of a civil and criminal court and a 
tribunal of commerce It was originally founded by 
Spaniards from tho island of Tortuga, and possesses an 
eventful history Tn 1695 it was burnt by the English, 
and shoifcly aftei the revocation of edict of Nantes it 
received a French colony In 1791 it was captured and 
burnt by Toussamt L’Ouverture , and in almost all the 
revolutions of the island since that date it has suffered 
severely In 1842 it was almost destroyed by an earth- 
quake The troops of Salnave, who \vere in possession m 
1865, having insulted the British flag, Captain Wake 


bombarded the town and blew' up the ai serial In 1869 
the followers of Sagct made themselves mastcis of the 
place 'Jhe jiopulation at present is estimated at 12,000 , 
but m last centuiy it is said to have exceeded 38,000 
CAPE VERD ISLANDS This group, situated m the 
Northern Atlantic Ocean, between the paiallels of 14° 20' 
and 1 7° 20' N lat , and 22° 20' and 25° 30' W long , 
consists of ten islands, viz — Sant’ Antao (commonly 
nnswiittcn St Antouio), Sao Vicente, Santa Luzia, Sao 
Nieolao, Sal, Boa Vista, Maio, San*Thiago (the St Jago of 
the English), Fogo, and Brava, besides a few Uninhabited 
islets They form a sort of bioken crescent, with the con- 
cavity towards the west The last four constitute the 
leeward (Sotovento) group and the other si* the windward 
(Barlavento) The distance between tho coast of Africa 
and the nearest island (Bf>a Vista) is about 200 miles 
Their total area is estimated at 1240 square geographical 
miles They belong to Portugal, and derive their name ( Ilha * 
do Cabo Vet de), frequently but erroneously written Cape 
de Verd Islands, from the African promontory off which 
they lie, knowm as Cape Verd, or the Green Cape The 
archipelago was partially discovered m 1441 by an expedi- 
tion fitted out by Dom Hennque of Portugal, under Antonio 
and Bartolomeo di Nolli , but no settlement was made on 
the islands till after ^he voyage of Coda Mosto in 1456. 



CAPE VERD ISLANDS 


It ifl most probable that the islands were uninhabited at 
the period of the Portuguese discovery. The new settlers, 
however, imported negroes from the African coast The 
population now amounts to upwards of 70,000, and would 
have been much greater if famine, caused by droughts and 
epidemics, had not frequently diminished it The blacks 
and xnulattoes far outnumber the whites, whose constitution 
isp less suited to the climate Slavery existed in the islands 
m full force until the Portuguese Government set free the 
public slaves in 1854, and modified the condition of those 
who belonged to private individuals At that tune the 
number of persons subjected to “involuntary servitude” 
amounted to about 6000, but at the census of 1860 they 
had been reduced to 3979 Criminals are transported 
thither fiom the mother country, and the punishment is 
much dreaded All the towns are poor, dirty places , even 
the best have few tolerable houses The people are mild 
and hospitable, but indolent and uncleanly In religion 
they are Roman Catholics They are extremely ignorant and 
superstitious, and many heathen notions and practices pre- 
vail among them, brought from the African coast All the 
inhabited islands have churches, except S Luzia The 
language is a bastard Portuguese, known to the people of 
• the mother country as Imgua creoula 

The archipelago forms one of the foreign provinces of 
Portugal, and is under the command of a governor-m-chief 
appointed by the Crown There are two principal judges, 
one for the wmdwaid and another for the leeward group, 
the former with Ins residence at S Nioolao, and the lattei 
at Praia , and each island has a military commandant, a 
few soldiers, and a number of salaried officials, such as 
police, magi strites, and customhouse directors There is 
also an ecclesiastical establishment, with a bishop, dean, 
and canons In every island there is a primary Govern- 
ment school conducted by the priests, but the attendance 
is very small, and the children of the wealthier inhabitants 
are sent to Lisbon for their education There are no 
roads m the islands, and pomes and donkeys are the 
beasts of burden 

Climate and Metcoi ology — The atmosphere in the vicinity 
of these islands is generally hazy, especially in the direction 
A*S| the continent With occasional exceptions during 
summer and autumn, the north-east trade is the prevailing 
wind, blowing most strongly from November to May The 
rainy season is during the months of August, September, 
and October, when there is thunder and a light variable 
wind from south east or south-west, which is principally 
due to the close appioach of the inner margin of the north 
east trade winds, and the m-drauglit to the neighbouring 
continent, occasioned by the rarihcation of the air over 
the Sahara The Harmatfcan, a very dry east wind from 
the African continent, occasionally makes itself felt The 
heat of summer is high, the thermometer ranging from 80° 
to 90° Fahr near the sea The unhealthy season is the 
period during and following the rams, when vegetation 
springs with surprising rapidity, and there is much 
stagnant water, poisoning the air on the lower grounds 
Remittent fevers are then common The people of all the 
islands are aW subject in May to an endemic of a bilious 
nature called locally levadms , but the cases rnrely assume 
a dangerous form, and recovery is usually attained in thioe 
or four days without medical aid. The droughts already 
spoken of are sometimes general, sometimes partial On 
some of the islands ram has occasionally not fallen for 
three years The immedfcite consequence is a failure of 
the crops, and this is followed by the death of great 
numbers from sheer star vats on To add to those horrors, 
epidemics usually break out tffterwards These disastrous 
occurrences have greatly obstructed the progress of the 
colonies In the general famine of •1730-3, about two- 
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thirds of the population perished, and m that which began 
m 1831-3, 30,000 persons are supposed to have perished 
The years 1855 and 1856 were also marked bj great 
distress in seveial of the islands 

Productions, Agriculture, A< — The chief occupation of 
the islanders is cattle-feeding In some of the islands the 
making of salt from sea-water employs a considerable 
number of persons Orchil is gatheud, and the indigo 
and castor-oil plants, as well as the phasic nut plant 
(C ureas pnrgans), are cultivated The fiuit of the hist is 
exported in largo quantities to Poitugnl, wheie tin oil is 
expressed and consumed m lamps Mui/e sugar < me, aim 
the manioc plant aio also much cultivated, us w ( 11 us 
cotton and tobacco to a limited extent Coffei was mtio 
duced m 1790, arid grows well Though the soil and climate 
are titled to produce many tiopical fruity tin. so reeuve 
little attention Cocoa-nut trees, date palms, lumnnmN 
and bananas are seen on most of the islands Pumpkins, 
swoet potatoes, and the Lalo are genu illy cultivated 
Wood, except in the interior of S Antao, is entirely want 
mg, and the people are often reduced to great Rtraits tor 
firing 

Quails are found m all the islands, rabbits m Boa 
Vista, and m San Thiago and Fogo Goats and ossc 3 
are reared, and the skins of the formei are exported The 
neighbouring sea abounds with fish, and the coral animal 
is at work building up dangerous reefs on submoiged 
locks Turtles come from the African coast to la> their 
eggs on the sandy shores 

The exports consist chiefly of coral, silt, ph>su nuts, 
hides, coffee, maize, kidney-beans, sugai cane spmt, and 
coarse sugar The imports are cotton cloths, timbei 
hardware, crockery, glass, and wine There is a con 
sideiable intercourse lti tho way of exchange between tne 
islands one with anotlisr There is a British consul 
stationed at Porto Grande m 8 Vicente, and a vice consul 
at Porto Sal Rey m Boa Vesta On none of tho islands 
have any lighthouses as yet boon elected 

Botany — The flora of theso islands has beon descubcd 
by Mr P Barker Webb m Ins Spmhgia Goigonea, a 
catalogue of all the plants then disco vend m the Cape 
Verd Islands, which forms part of Hooker’s A T v/<? Plot a, 
London, 1849, also by Dr J A Schmidt in lus Betti age 
zur Floia der Cap -Verd when Inst In, Ileidelbcig, 1852 
From these works it appears that the total number of 
wild flowering plants amounted to 424, of which 77 aio 
monocotylodonous, and 347 dicotyledonous Of the foimei 
au asparagus and 14 grassos are peculiar , and of the lattei, 
50 are peculiar There are besides 14 ferns, two ol which 
are peculiar Tho flora is closely related in the mam to 
that of the neighbouringcontinent,ancl is strongly impressed 
with a tropical character Doubtless a large piopoition of 
the plants have boon introduced 

Geology — The whole archipelago is of volcanic origin, 
but little is known of its geological structure Mr Darwin’s 
examination of San Thiago (St Jago) appears to be the 
fullest that has been made of any of the islands, and that 
was only partial Marine shells are found embedded in 
tufa at Boa Vista (as we loam from Bowdich, who visited 
that island m 1823), showing an upheaval to some extent 
In Fogo is a still active volcano several thousand feet 
high, which merits the investigation of geologists, and 
indeed all tho islands would, doubtless, repay the student 
of volcanic phenomena for the time and labour bestowed 
on their examination. For instance, an inquiry into the 
circumstances under which calcareous sand is thrown 
upon the island of Boa Vista, and heaped up by the 
winds into hills 30 feet high, would probably tend to 
explain the origin of the superficial la>er of similar sand 
m part of Madeira and Porto Santo 
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8 Anta% the most north-westerly of the group, has an area of 
240 square geographical miles, and a population of about 29,000 
Its surfa( o is very nigged, and the in tenor lofty The Sugar Loaf, 
its high* st mountain, is thought to reach the altitude of 8000 feet 
This island is reputed to be at once the most picturesque, the 
healthiest, the best watered, and the most fertile of the archipelago 
On the other hand, the difficulty of passing from one part to another 
is veiy great There are three indifferent landing-places, of which 
the most fr* quent* d is Ponta do Sol, where the custom-house stands, 
distant moie than a league from the chief town, Ribeira Grande, 
situated m the north west of the island, a place of about 7000 inhabi- 
tants Tarrafal Buy is spacious, and is sheltered from the prevalent 
winds The island produces good coffee and sugar, and abundance of 
fruit, but the people are reputed to be indolent and inattentive to 
the advantages winch soil and water afford thim Lead is said to 
he obtained, and there is a current opinion that other metals exist 
Som* whore on the island is an extinct crater, from which the people 
declare that a wind oc< osionally issues so strong as to fling back 
any object that may be cost into the hollow 

S Vi cent? (St Vincents) lies adjacent to S Antoo on the east 
It has a superficies of 70 square miles, and a population of about 
1700 At Porto Grand* , on the north-west coast, is an extensive 
and excellent harboui, with a coaling station foi British steamers , 
and harra* ks and municipal buildings are in course of erection The 

island is so exposed to the fury of the noith east winds that not a 
tree will flourish Its soil yields veiy little, and the inhabitants aie 
supplied with grain and fruit fioin 8 Antao The distance from 
S victnte to 8 Antao is about 8 miles, to 8 Lu/ia about 4 miles 
Santa Lima is a small island between 8 Victnte and 8 Nieolao, 
with an ana of about 18 squuie miles The inhabitants, who are 
wholly occupied in attending to their cattle, do not exceed a dozen 
Much orchil wus foirmrlv gathered A little to the south are the 
two uninhabited islets of Bianca and Kasa 

S Nieolao is a long nariow island of a crescentic shape, with an 
area of about 115 squaie geogiaphital miles, and a population of 
about 6000 persons Tin climate is not vc.ry healthy Maize, 
kidney beans, manioc, sugai cane, and vines are cultivated , anil 
in ordinary ye ms gram is exported to the other islands The interior 
is mouutuinoua, and has two ic markable lulls which can he seen foi 
many It agu« m , one has the shape of a sugai loai, and is near the 
Huddle of tho island , the other, Monte Goido, is near the west 
end, and lias a height of 4280 fat All the other islands of the 
gioup can be seen lrom 8 Nieolao in clear weather Vessels fie 
queritly entei Fresh w ut ci Bay, uem the south tast extiemity of 
the island, for watu and fusli piovistons , and the custom house 
is hue The bishop ol the an hipehigo has lus licadquaitors m 
tho island, and them ih also a seminary lor priests Tho distance 
from 8 Nie olao to S Vicente is ovu 20 miles, to Sal, ncai ly 60 miles 
Sal, a nnuow island, thumgh whose centre pass* s the meridian of 
23°, has a h ngtli of 20 milts, an arta of 70 squaie gc ogiaphu al miles, 
anel a population of about 750 persons, one-thud of whom are cm 
ployoel in the manufacture of salt, of which about 15,000 tons are 
maniifai turn! m favourable years The name is derived fiom a 
natural salt spimg, at which the trade commenced, hut this lias 
now hot n abandon* d for aititu ml salmas moro conveniently situated 
A sr»ai o of neaily 20 miles intervene*# between Sal and Boa Vista 
JJSa Vuta, the most easterly island of the group, lies in lat 16’ 5' 
N and long 22* 55' W Its length from east to west is about 
17 miles, and its breadth from north to south is about 16 miles 
Its coast is nidi nted by numerous shallow bays, the huge st of winch, 
situated on the western side, selves as a load for shipping A chain 
of heights trav uses tho middle of the island, and theie are liifenoi 
hilly ranges on each Hide , the loftiest peak attains the altitude of 
1260 feet All the lulls have basaltic summits The plateau from 
which the lulls use has a height of about 60 feet above the sea, ami 
is composed chiefly of calcaieous sandstone Ncai Porta Sal Thy 
are tufas containing abundance of marine remains, and near tin 
same place is a raised beach containing shells, Ac The sup* i fie ml 
calcaieous sandstone also abounds in shells In the north western 
angle ol the island there is a low trait covutil with loose sand, 
which is blown about by the winds, to the guut annoyance of the 
inhabitants This pint is lmuuhitid with water dimng the rainy 
season , anil heie are some extensive salt-pans, wlieie the sea water 
is evaporated by the heat of the sun Tho inhabitants numl>er about 
5000, and the Island is m great pait uncultivated Horned tattle 
anel gouts me toleiably immeious Salt and orchil are exported 
With the exception of a few cocoa-nut trees, there is no wood , and 
in the dry season the island offers to the eye nothing but an arid 
waste The little vegetation that then exists is in the bottom of 
ravines, where corn, beans, and cotton are cultivated The springs 
of good water are few Porto Sal Key, on the western side of the 
island, is the chief town (population about 1000) , and there are 
several villages scattered about the island Remittent fevers aie 
common during and after the rainy season, and than horn, pectoral 
complaints, and ophthalmia occasionally occur A good deal of fish 
is taken on the coast, and supplies the impoverished islands w ith 
much of their food Tow ards * n« end of 1845 yellow fever broke out 


in the island, and earned off about a fourteenth of the population. 
About the beginning of tbe century there resided on this island a 
certain Senhor Manoel Martins, who had great influence and power 
He it wav who constructed the salt-works in Sal, and laid down 
there the first iron railway that the Portuguese dominions pos- 
sessed, for the purpose of conveying the salt from the salinas to the 
shore 

Mato has a length ol 15 miles, and its area is about 50 square 
geographical miles The inhabitants, who number 773, derive their 
support chiefly from their cattle and from the exportation of silt 
Fish is abundant ThiB island is a barren treeless waste, surrounded 
by dangerous locks The best landing plate is at English Road, on 
the west side Mato is 85 miles from B6a Vista, and ib separated 
from San Thiago by a channel 7 miles wide 
San Thiago (St Jago), the largest but also the most unhealthy 
island of the archipelago, has a length of 87 miles, an area of 860 
square geographical mOes, and a population of 82,000 persons Its 
cological structure is volcanic, ana part of it has been minutely 
escribed by Mr Darwin m his Observations on Volcanic Islands , 
1844 Its intenor is very hilly, the highest point being a pointed 
conical mountain called rico ae Antonio, which attains the altitude 
ot 4500 ft et There are numerous ravines which bring down per- 
ennial streams, and m theBc ravines there is a gooel deal of cultivated 
ground, where crops of sugar cane, maize, kidney-beans, nee, and 
manioc arc raised Some of the produce is exported to the other 
islands Spirit is distilled from the juice of the sugar-cane, and a 
coarse sugar is also made The purgerra or physic-nut tree is largely 
giown, and in I860 the crop amounted to no less than 15,760 tons 
Fine specimens of the baobab may also be seen The chief poit 
is at Villa du Praia, a town at the southern extremity of the island, 1 
with 2000 inhabitants At this place, called Porta Praya by the 
English, thegovernoi geneial usually resides Before the establish- 
ment of the coal depot foi Butish steamers at S Vicente, it was 
better known to voyagers than any other town m the group It 
stands on a basaltic plateau overhanging the bay, and presents a not 
unpleasing appearance, with its numerous cocoa nut tices, and the 
lofty peak ol Antonio rising from behind successive steps of table 
land in tho background The streets are wide and well laid out, and 
the re ih a laigc squaie in the heart of the town The neighbourhood 
lias a d* solate uspei t from its utter stenlity On the west coast nr 
mint pen* Gates several miles into the interior, but does not afford 
sec ui c anchorage III the lavine, at its head, is the town of Ribeira 
Grande, the iormei mpital ol the island, which, with its ruined foil 
and cathedral, lias i pictuicsque appearance 

Fogo — This island is 30 miles distant fiom San Thiago, and lies 
between the paialhls of 14° 42' and 15° 1' N lat , and 24° 8' and 
24° 82' W long Itmeasuies about 12 leagues from N to 8 , and 
about 1 4 leagues from to W Its aica is estimated at 144 squaie 
geogiaplmnl milts Through the middle runs a mountain ndge 
ol a semicircular form, the concavity being towards tho east, and 
ulna t thtJ centre theie rises a volcanic cone to the height of 9160 
fet t This volcano pi oduc ed fire unmtciruptedly from 1 680 to 1 
It lias lac n active seveial times since then, the last eruptions having 
taken place in 1847, when a current of lava flowed to the sea , the 
summit still emits vapour In one part of the island theie are a 
mi m bn of extinct uatus whue much sulphur could he collected 
T lie only anchoiage lor vessels of burden is in Luz Bay, on the west 
side Deep ravines add to the inequalities of tho island, and cariy 
oil the rain as soon as it fulls The inhabitants, with great want of 
foicsight, have be in in the habit of felling trees, without replanting, 
so that vc ry few trees arc* now to be found The water is good but 
not abundant The population amounts to about 8400 Sao Felippe, 
th* hugest town, and tin only pla< e with any commerce, has a popula 
tion of about 1000 Tho chief cuticles of produce are sugar-cane, 
ground nuts, sweet potatoes, and cassava There are few goats and 
swine, but homed cattle arc abundant This island is reputed to be 
one of the healthiest of tbe gioup , but in addition to the usual 
endemic, remittent and intermittent fevers manifest themselves in 
October and November, the intensity of which is in proportion to the 
abundance of the rams In July 1855 there was an outbreak of 
c holtrn, which attac ktd upwaidb of a fouitli of the entire population, 
and carried off nearly 650 persons 
Praia , the most sou thal} of tin group, has ai* aiea of 36 square 
geographical miles, and its population amounts to nearly 7500, so 
that it is the most densely populated of all Its distance fiom Togo 
is about 12 miles The* interior is mountainous, but near the roast 
tho soil is comparatively fertile , its agricultuial pioductions are 
numerous, and mueh maize is exporteei Whalers resort to this 
island for supplies, and by their means the scanty resources of 
the population are eked out This ^sland is usually covered with 
dense clouds, otherwise its high land would be seen from a great 
distance 

C de Chelmit ki and T A deVarahagen, Corografa Cabo- Verdi - 
ana, Lisbon, 1841-2 , Charles Darwin, Geological Observations on 
Vohantc Islands , London, 1844 , J J 4 cLiinx, Ensatos sobre a 
Estatistxca da possessor Portuguesa s na Africa occidental e onenlaL 
Lisbon, 1844 
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CAPEFIGUE, Baptist® HonobA Raymond (1801- 
1872), a French historian and biographer, was born at 
Marseilles in 1801* At the age of twenty he left his 
native town m order to study law at Fans , but he soon 
deserted law for journalism He became editor of the 
Quottdienne, and was afterwards connected, either as 
editor or leading contnbutor, with the Temps, the Messager 
die Chambres , the Revolution de 1848, and other papers. 
During the ascendency of the Bourbons he held a post 
in the Foreign Office, for which he was indebted to the 
royalism of some of his newspaper articles Indeed all 
Capefigue’s works receive their colour from his legitimist 
politics , he preaches divine nght and non-resistance, and 
finds polite words for even the profligacy of Louis XV 
and the worthlessness of his mistresses. Ills style bears 
evident marks of haste, and although he had access to an 
exceptionally large number of sources of information, 
including the state papers, inaccuracies are not infrequent 
This is not surprising when we consider the astonishing 
number of his biographies and histones The former 
include the lives of Catherine and Maria de* Medici, Anne 
and Maria Theresa of Austria, Catherine II of Russia, 
Elizabeth of England, Diana of Poitiers, and Agnes Sorei 
• The latter, besides histones of the Jews from the fall ot the 
Maccabees to the author’s time, of the first four centuries 
of the Christian church, and of European diplomatists, 
extend over the whole range of Freuch history As among 
the most important, and as illustrative of the extent of the 
field which he traversed, mention may be made of his 
histones of the Norman invasions, of the kings from Hugh 
Capet to Philip Augustus, of the constitution from Louis 
VIII to Louis XI , of the Reformation and the League, of 
Louis XIV and XV , ot the restoration of the Bourbons, of 
the consulate and the empire, and of Louis XVI He died 
at Paris in December 1872 

CAPEL, Arthur, Lord(c 1600-1649), was the son of 
fiir Henry Capel His birth year is not accurately known , 
but it was about 1600 In 1640 he was chosen to 
represent the county of Hertford, and sat as a member of 
the Long Parliament, which was convened that year He 
\)as elevated to the peerage by Charles I , and on the break- 
ing out of the revolutionary war he raised and maintained a 
troop m the royal interest, till the final triumph of the 
Failiamentanans compelled him to make peace with them 
During the war he acted, together with Edward Hyde and 
Lord Colchester, as general in the west, and was concerned 
m important engagements at Bristol, Exeter, and Taunton 
Having with noble devotion reassembled his troop m order 
to effect the rescue of Charles, he was forced by famine and 
sedition to surrender at Colchester to General Fairfax, and 
was condemned by the Commons to be banished , but on 
the authority of some of the Parliamentary leaders he was 
immediately committed to the Tower He contrived to 
effect his escape from prison, but was apprehended at 
Lambeth, and again Committed to stand his trial at 
Westminster for treason He was condemned to death, and 
was executed on the 9th of March 1649, exhibiting on the 
scaffold the greatest calmness and dignity He was the 
author of Daily* Observations or Meditations, a posthumous 
publication, which was afterwards reprinted under a difer- 
ent title, with an account of his life 

CAPELL, Edward (1713-1781), a well-known cntic 
and annotator of Shakespeare, was born at Troston m 
Suffolk m 1713 Through the influence of the duke of 
Grafton he was early appointed to the office of deputy- 
inspector of plays, with a salary of £200 per annum 
Shocked at the inaccuracies which had crept into Sir 
Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare, he projected an 
entirely new edition, *to be carefully collated with the 
original copies. After spending three years in collecting 
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and comparing a vast number of scarce folio afld quarto 
editions, he published Ins own edition m 10 vols 8vo, with 
an introduction, written in a style of extraordinary quaint* 
ness, which was afterwards appended to the prolegomena 
of Johnson’s and Steevens’s editions The work was 
published at the expense of the principal booksellers of 
London, who gave him £300 for his labour Three other 
volumes of Notes and Va? ions Rt tidings of Shakespeare, 
which he had announced in his introduction, under the title 
of The School of Shakespeare , were published under the 
editorial superintendence of Mr Collins, in 1783, two years 
after Capell’s death. They contain the results of his 
unremitting labour for thirty years m collating the am lout 
MSS , and though utterly wanting m literary taste, throw 
considerable light on the history of the times of Shakespeare, 
as well as on the sources from which ho derived Ins plots 
Besides the works already specified, he published a volume 
of ancient poems called Prolusions , and au edition of 
Antony and Cleopatra adapted for the stage 

CAPELLA, Martianus Minmjs Felix, author of a 
curious encyclopaedic work on the liberal arts, was born in 
the north of Africa, and flourished probably towards the 
beginning of the 5th century ad, or at least during the 
4th century There is, however, no direct evidence as to 
the exact epoch at which he lived, and the few references 
to the author contained in the work itself are not 
sufficiently definite to admit of any certain conclusion being 
drawn He appears to have been a solicitor by profession 
and m easy circumstances His work entitled Satyia de 
Nuptm Philologies et Mercurn, is an elaborate allegory in 
nine books, written m a mixture of prose and \eise The 
style is heavy and involved, loaded with metaphor and 
bizarre expressions, and verbose to excess The first two 
books contain the allegory proper, — the main age of 
Mercury to a nymph named Phdologia It is wrought out 
in great detail, but the original conception is not a happy 
one, and the execution is tasteless The remaining seven 
books contain expositions of the seven liberal arts, which 
then comprehended all human knowledge Book ui treats 
of grammar, iv of dialectics, v of rhetoric, vi of goometiy, 
vn of arithmetic, vm of astronomy, ix of music These 
abstract discussions are linked on to the original allegory by 
the device of personifying each science as a courtiei ol 
Mercury and Philulogia The work was a complete cncyc 
lopaadia of the liberal cultuie of the time, and it was in 
high repute during the Middle Ages There is much m 
terestmg matter in it, and much erudition is displayed by 
the author, but the whole is executed in a clumsy, pedantic, 
and tasteless fashion 

A passage m book vm has always attracted the attention 
of commentators, for it contains a very clear statement of 
the heliocentric system of astronomy Many have supposed 
that Copernicus, who quotes Capella, may have icceived 
from this work some hints towards his own new system 

The edUio pnneepa of Capella is that by Bodianus, 1 44‘) the best 
of the older editions is that by (Jiotius, 1599, modem editions are 
those of Kopp, 1836, and Eyssenhanit, 1866 Eyssuiliardt, m van 
ous contributions to the lihemischts Museum , has done much lor the 
text and explanation of Capella 

CAPERCALLY, or Caperkally, — to use the spelling 
of the old law-books 1 , as given by Pennant, the zoologist, 
who, on something more than meie report, first included 
this bird among the British Fauna, — a word commonly 
derived from the Gaelic Capull , a horse (or, moxe properly, 
a mare), and Cotlle, a wood, but with gi eater likelihood, 
according to the opinion of Dr M'Lauciilan, from Cabher 

1 The only one of the “ Scots Acts,” however, in which the writer 
has been able to ascertain that the bird is named is No 30 of James 
VI (1621), which was passed to protect “powties, partnkes, moore 
foulles, bUkcoks, gray henms, termigantis, qualifies, capercailzies, &o. 
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an old mkn (and, by metaphor, an old bird), and Codie, 
the name of Tetrao urogallus , the largest of the grouse 
family (Tetraonula ?), and a species which was formerly 
indigenous to Scotland and Ireland The word is fre- 
quently spelt otherwise, as Capercalze, Capercailzie /the z, 
a letti r unknown m Gaelic, being pronounced like y), and 
Capercaillie, and the English name of Wood-Grouse or 
( ’ock-of-the-wood has been often applied to the same bird 
The earliest notice of it as an inhabitant of North Britain 
seems to be by Hector Boethius, whose works were 
published in 1526, and it can then be traced through 
vunous Scottish writers, to whom however it was evidently 
but little known, for about 200 years, or may bo more, 
and by one of them only, Bishop Lesly in 1578, was a 
definite habitat assigned to it In Rossia quoquo 
Louguhabria [Lothaber|, atque alna montanis locis' (JJe 
0/ ir/itic May thus de i obus geslu S( otoi utn Romm ed 1 67 f>, 
p 24) Pennant, during one of his tours in Scotland, 
found that it was then (1769) still to be met with m Glen 
Monston and in the Chisholm’s country, whence he saw a 
rock-bud We may nifei that it became extinct about 
that time, suite Mr Gray (Mods of the West of Scotland, p 
229) quotes the Rev John Giant as writing m 1794 — 
“ The hist sec u in St otland was in the wouds of Stiatliglass 
about thuty two yeais ago ” Of its existence m Ireland 
we have scarcely more details If we may credit the 
Davones syliustres of Gualdus ( ’ambreusis with being of 
this species, it was once abundant there, and Willughby 
(1678) was told that it was known in that kingdom as the 
“ Coik-of-the wood ” A few other writers mention it by 
the same name, and Butty, m 1772, says ( Nat lhst 
Dublin, l ]> 302) that “one was seen in the county of 
Leitrim about the > ear 1710, but they have entirely drsup 
pea ud ot late, by icason of the destruction of our woods” 
Pennant also states that about 1 760 a few weie to be found 
about Thomastown in Tipperary, but no later evidence is 
forthcoming, and thus it would seem that the species was 
exterminated at nearly the same penud both in Ireland 
and Scotland 

Whou the pi u tree of planting was introduced, the 
restoration of this line biul to both countries was 
attemptid In Ji child the trial, of which some particulars 
are given by Thompson (finds of Inland , n p 32), was 
made at Glongaiifl, but it seems to havo utterly failed, 
when as in Scotland, where it was begun at Taymouth, it 
finally succeeded, and the species is now not only firmly 
established, but is me leasing m numbeis and range The 
late Mi Lloyd, author of several excellent works on the 
wild spelts and natural history ot Scandinavia, supplied 
the steak flora Sweden, but it must be always home m 
mind that the original British race w f as wholly extinct, and 
no ioniums of it aie known to exist in any museum 

Tins species is widely, though intermittently , distributed 
on the continent of Fan ope, from Lapland to the northern 
paits ot Spam, Italy, and Gieeoe, but is always restricted 
to pme-foiests, which alone aft old it food m winter Its 
bones have been found m the kitchen-middens of Denmark, 
proving that countiy to have once boon clothed with woods 
of that kind More lately its remains havo been recog- 
nized fioin the caves of Aquitaine Its eastern or 
southern limits m Asia cannot be precisely given, but it 
(Oitainly inhabits the forests of a great part of Siberia 
On the Stannovcu Mountains, however, it is replaced by a 
distinct though nearly allied species, the T vrogalloides of 
Dr von Middendorff 1 which is smaller with a blender er 
bill but longei tail. 

The Cock-of-the-wood is remarkable for his large size and 

1 Not to be confounded with the bird so named previously by Prof 
Nilsson, which is an h> brld. 


glossy-black plumage He is polygamous, and m spring 
mounts to the topmost bough of a tall tree, whence he 
challenges all comers by extraordinary sounds and gestures , 
while the hens, which are much smaller and mottled in 
colour, timidly abide below the result of the frequent duels, 
patiently submitting themselves to the victor While this 
is going on it is the practice m many countries, though 
generally m defiance of the law, for the so-called sportsman 
stealthily to draw mgh, and with well aimed rifle to 
murder the principal performer m the scene The hen 
makes an artless nest on the ground, and lays therein from 
seven to nine or even more eggs The young are able to 
fly soon after they aio hatched, and towards the end of 
summer and beginning of autumn, from feeding on the fruit 
and leaves of the bilberries and other similar plants, which 
f oi in the undercovert of the forests, get into excellent 
condition and become good eating With the fust heavy 
falls of snow they betake themselves to the trees, and 
then, feeding on the pme leaves, then flesh speedily 
acquires so strong a flavour of turpentine as to be distaste 
ful to most palates The usual method of pursuing this 
species on the Continent is by encoui aging a trained dog 
to range the forest and spring the birds, which then perch 
on the trees , while he is baying at the foot then attention * 
is so much attracted by him that they peinnt the near 
appioach of his master, who thus obtains a more or less 
easy shot A considerable numbei, however, are also 
snared Hybrids are very frequently produced between 
tire Capercally and the Black Grouse ( T tetnx), and the 
offspring has been described by some authors under the 
name of T nudius, as though a distinct species (an) 
CAPERNAUM (Ktt7rcpvaot/A, that is, piobably, tire 
village of Nachurn), an ancient city of Palestine, on the 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, on the boideis 
of the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali It was, mole than 
any other place, the residence of Jesus aftei lie commenced 
His mission, and thus became the scene of niuny of liis 
most important miracles , but the infidelity of the inhabi- 
tants brought down upon them the heavy denunciation — 

“ And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shalt be brought down to hell ” The site of the city 
is a mattoi of much dispute, — one party, headed by 
Robinson, maintaining an identification with Khan Mmycb, 
and another, repicsented by Wilson, Ritter, and Thomson, 
supporting the claims of Tell Hum Khan Minyeh is 
situated in a “fertile plain formed by tho retreat of the 
mountains about the middle of the western slioie ” The 
ruins, according to J L Porter, extend over a space of 
several acres , and in the neighbourhood is a watei -source, 
Ain ct Tin, “ the fountain of the frg-tiee,” which may corre- 
spond with the fountain of Capernaum mentioned by 
Josephus Tell Hum lies about three miles north of 
Kh m Minych, and its nuns, covering an urea of “half a 
mile long by a quarter wide,” prove it to have been tho 
site of no small town Tho satisfactory decision of the ques 
turn can only be arrived at by moie elaborate researches 
CAPERS, tire unexpanded flower-buds of Capparu 
spmosa , prepared with vinegar for use as a pickle, which is 
much esteemed The caper plant is a trailing shrub, be- 
longing to the Mediterranean region, resembling m habit 
the common bramble, and having handsome flowers of a 
pinkish white, with four petals, and numerous long tassel- 
like stamens The leaves are simple and ovate, with spiny 
stipules The plant is cultivated m Sicily and the South 
of France , and m commerce, Japers are valued according 
to the period at w’lnch tho buds are gathered and preserved 
The finest are the young terfder buds called “ nonpareil,” 
after which, gradually increasing in §ize and lessening in 
value, come “ superfine,” “ fine,” “ capucm,” and “ capot.” 
They possess valuable stimulant, acrid, and anti-scorbutic 
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properties similar to the Crueiferce Other species of 
Oapparu are similarly employed m various localities, and 
in some cases the truit is pickled. 

CAPET, the name of a family, to which, for nearly nine 
centuries, belonged the kings of France and many of the 
rulers of the most powerful fiefs in that country, and which 
mingled with several of the other royal races of Europe 
The first of the Capets known m history was Robert 
the Strong, a Saxon who received from Charles the 
Bald the county of Anjou, and, later, in 861, the duchy 
of the He de France, and who gamed popularity by his 
repulse of the maraudmg Normans The most distin- 
guished of his successors were Eudes, Eobert, Eudolph, 
who succeeded to the dukedom of Burgundy m 888, 922, 
and 923 respectively, and Hugh the Great, count of 
Pans and Orleans, duke of France and Burgundy, who 
held vast domains from the Loire to the frontiers of 
Picardy His son, Hugh Capet (987-996), being sup- 
ported by the Normans and by his brother, the duke of 
Burgundy, was, in 987, elected king by acclamation, and 
ciowned at Rheims, m place of the Carlovmgians, who 
were hated for their German manners and their desire to 
reconstruct the empire The Capets, on the contrary, for 
•some time avoided all such pretensions, and carefully 
maintained friendship with the church and the nobles, 
among whom they claimed to be no more than prma inter 
pares , and over whom they scarcely attempted to exert the 
slightest authority By following this policy, they firmly 
established themselves on the thione, the mfiuence of 
which they greatly extended by marriages, treaties, and 
conquests, and which the family continued to hold, after 
the failure of the direct royal lme, at the death of Charles 
IV m 1322, by the accession of the indiiect lines of 
Valois, which reigned from 1322 to 1589, and ot Bourbon, 
the last monarchical dynasty of France (see France) 

The royal house of Valois was founded by Philip VI , 
son of Charles de Valois, second son of Philip III (see 
Valois), and the house of Bourbon (whose family 
name was Capet) was connected with the Capets by the 
marriage, m 1272, of Eobert, the sixth son of Louis IX , 
to Beatrice, the sole heiress of Agnes of Bourbon and the 
du of Burgundy (see Bourbon) 

Scarcely second m importance to the royal house is the 
branch to which belonged the dukes of Burgundy In 
the 10th century Burgundy fell into the hands of Hugh 
the Great, father of Hugh Capet, who gave it, in 956, to 
his son Otho, and in 965 to his son Heniy In 1032 the 
second son of Eobert the Pious, and grandson of Hugh 
Capet, founded the first ducal house, which ruled till 1361 
For two years the duchy was m the hands of the Crown, 
but m 1363, the second ducal house, also Capetian, was 
founded by Philip the Bold, son of king John (see 
Burgundy) This branch of the Capets is also distin- 
guished by its union with the royal house of Austria, 
through the marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, to Maximilian, the archduke 

Of great importance also was the house of Anjou, 
which was founded by Charles, brother of Louis IX , 
Anjou having been cedod, with other provinces, by John 
of England to Philip Augustus, the grandfather of Charles 
For an account of the counts and dukes of Anjou see 
Anjou Members of this family sat upon the thrones of 
three kingdoms The counts of Anjou were also kings of 
Naples from 1226 to 1382, in 1309 Charles Eobert of 
Anjou waa elected king of Hungary, his claim being based 
upon the marnage of his ancestor with the daughter of 
Stephen TV of Hungary, and; in 1445, Margaret, daughter 
of Duke Bend, married Henry VI of England. 

A third branch formed the house of Artois, which 
was founded, m 1226, by Robert the Iifustnous, grandson 
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of Philip Augustus, who gained possession of Artois by his 
marnage with Isabella of Hainault This house merged m 
that of Valois, in 1383, by the marnage of Margatet of 
Artois with Philip the Hardy 

The throne of Navarro was also filled by the Capets 
In 1284 its heiress, Jane, became the wile of Philip the 
Fair of France, and the two kingdoms were united till 
Philip of Valois ascended the French thione, when its 
queen, Jane, daughter of Louis X , married (1328) into the 
house of Evreux (see Navarre) 

In the 13th centuiy the throne of Constantinople was 
occupied by a branch of the Capets, — l'lcm, eighth son 
ot Louis VI, having obtained that dignity as biothu in- 
law of Baldwin count of Flaudois (who was appointed 
emperor by the Crusaders m 1 204) and of Ins mu censor 
Henry Pierie was succeeded by his two sons, Robot t and 
Baldwin de Couitenai, from the latter of whom Const, m 
tinople was recovered by the Greeks m 1261 

The counts of Dreux, for two centimes and a half 
(1132-1377), and the counts of Evreux, from 1307 to 
1425, also belonged to the family of the CapetB, — other 
members of which woithy of mention aie the Dunois and 
the Longuevilles, illegitimate branches of the houso of 
Valois, which produced many famous warnors and cour- 
tiers 

CAPGRAVE, John (1393-1464), an English histonau, 
was born at Lynn m Norfolk, 21st April 1393 At an eaily 
age he was sent to one of the English universities, — most 
probably Cambridge, — and at a later peuod of his life he 
was connected with both In his twenty -louith yeai ho 
entered the priesthood, and subsequently he prosecuted his 
studies in London, where he was residing at the time of the 
birth of King Henry VI At Oxfuid he graduated 1) D , 
taught theology publicly m the schools, and lectuied on 
the Old and New Testaments Having become an Augus- 
tinian friar he settled down m the houso belonging to that 
order m his native town, where, to quote Leland’s c\j)ies 
siou, he “ stuck to his books liko a limpet to its rock ” 
The tnary at Lynn was then a flounshmg establishment 
It possessed a large and valuable library, and afloidcd a 
home to no fewer than thnty priests, besides subdeacons 
and novices to the number of sixteen It is highly pro- 
bable that Capgrave became prior of tins house, and it is 
certain that he was chosen piovincial of Ins oiilei m 
England Most of his life was spent m the letirement of 
the cloister at Lynn, but he occasionally visited other 
Augustinian friaries, and once, at least, went to Rome 
He died at Lynn 12th August 1464 Capgrave was justly 
regai ded as one of the most learned men of his age His 
works are chiefly theological, consisting of commentaues, 
sermons, and biographies of saints To the last class be 
longs the Nova Leyenda Anyhcv, printed m London by 
Wynkyn de Worde m 1516 Of his historical ^oiLs the 
most important is The Chi oniele of England , published m 
1858 under the editorial supervision of the Rev F C 
Hmgeston, and forming one of the series of Chronuhs and 
Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland This “ Chronicle,” 
written in English, extends to the year 1417, — the accounts 
of the reigns of the later kings being very full and \jJu 
able, and containing many original notices Mr Hmgestou 
also edited in the same year and for the same senes Cap- 
grave’s Liber de Illustribus Hennas , m the original 
Latin, accompanying it with an English tianslation m a 
separate volume This curious work contains lives of 
King Henry VI and other men of eminence who boie the 
name of Henry Many other works by Capgrave are pre 
served m MS, including a Life of St Katherine m quaint 
English verse but it is believed that his life of his patron 
and friend, Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, is irrecoverably 
lost 
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CAPILLARY ACTION 


A TUBE, the bore of which is so small that it will only 
admit a hair ( captUa ), is called a capillary tube 
When such a tube of glass, opeu at both ends, is placed 
vertically with its lower end immersed in water, the water 
is observed to rise in the tube, and to stand within the 
tube at a higher level than the water outside The action 
between the capillary tube and the water has been called 
Capillary Action, and the name has been extended to 
many other phenomena which have been found to depend 
on properties of liquids and solids similar to those which 
cause water to nse in capillary tubes 

The forces which are concerned m these phenomena are 
those which act between neighbouring parts of the same 
substance, and which are called forces of cohesion, and 
those which act between portions of matter of different 
kinds, which are called forces of adhesion These forces are 
quite insensible between two portions of matter separated by 
any distance which we can directly measure It is only 
when the distance becomes exceedingly small that these 
forces become perceptible Quincke 1 has made experiments 
to determine the greatest distance at which the effect of 
these forces is sensible, and he finds for various substances 
distances about the twenty thousandth part of a milli 
uietie 

Poggondorff 2 * tolls us that Leonardo da Vinci 8 must be 
considered os the discoverer of capillary phenomena 

The first accurate observations of the capillaiy action of 
tubes and glass plates were made by Hauksbee 4 * He 
ascribes the action to an attiaction between the glass and 
the liquid He obseived that the effect was the same in 
thuk tubes asm thin, and concluded that only those 
particles of the glass which aro very near the surface have 
any influence on the phenomenon 

Dr .lurm f ‘ showed that the height at which the liquid is 
suspended depends on the section of the tube at the 
surface of the liquid, aud is independent of the form of the 
lowei part of the tube He considered that the suspen- 
sion of the liquid is due to “ the attraction of the periphery 
or section of the surface of the tube to which the upper 
sui face of the watoi is contiguous and coheres ” From 
this he shows that the rise of the liquid m tubes of the 
same substance is inversely proportional to their radii 
Newton devotes the 31st quory m the last edition of 
his OpticLs to moleculai foicea, and instances several 
examples of the cohesion of liquids, such as the suspension 
ot mercury m a barometer tube at more than double the 
height at which it usually stands This arises fiom its 
adhesion to the tube, and the upper part of the mercury 
sustains a considerable tension, or negative pressure, v\ lth- 
out the separation of its parts He considers the capillary 
phenomena to be of the same kind, but his explanation 
is not sufficiently explicit with respect to the nature and 
the limits of the action of the atti active foico 

It is to be observed that, while these early speculators 
ascribe the phenomena to attiaction, they do not distinctly 
assert that this attraction is sensible only at insensible 
distances, aud that for all distances which we can erectly 
measure the foice is altogether insensible The idea of 
such forces, howevor, had been distinctly formed by 
Newton, who gave the first example of the calculation of 
the effect of such forces m his theorem on the alteration of 

1 Pogg Ann , cxxxvli p 402 

• Pogg Ann , ci p 651 * Died 1519 

4 Phynco- Mechanical Experiments, London, 1709, pp 139-109 , and 

Phil Trans , 1711 and 1712 

0 Pkd Trans , 1718, No 865, p 739, and 1719, No 863, p 1083 


the path of a light-corpuscule when it enters or leaves a 
dense body 

Clairaut 6 api>ears to have been the first to show the 
necessity of taking account of the attraction between the 
parts of the fluid itself in order to explain the phenomena 
He does not, however, recognize the fact that the dis- 
tance at which the attraction is sensible is not only small 
but altogether insensible 

Segner 7 introduced the very important idea of the 
surface-tension of liquids, which he ascribed to attractive 
forces, the sphere of whose action is so small “ut nullo 
adhuc sensu percipi potuent ” In attempting to calculate 
the effect of this surface-tension m determining the form 
of a drop of the liquid, Segner took account of the cufva 
ture of a meridian section of the drop, but neglected the 
effect of the curvature m a plane at right angles to this 
section. 

But the idea of surface-tension introduced by Segner had 
a most important effect on the subsequent development of 
the theory We may regard it as a physical fact estab { 
lished by experiment m the same way as the laws of the 
elasticity of solid bodies We may investigate the forces 
which act between finite portions of a liquid m the same 
way as we investigate the forces which act between finite 
portions of a solid The experiments on solids lead to 
certain laws of elasticity expressed m terms of coefficients, 
the values of which can be determined only by experiments 
on each particular substance Various attempts have 
also been made to deduce these laws from particular 
hypotheses as to the action between the molecules of the 
elastic substance We may therefore regard the theory of 
elasticity as consisting of two parts The first part estab- 
lishes the laws of the elasticity of a finite portion of the solid 
subjected to a homogeneous stiain, and deduces from these 
laws the equations of the equilibrium and motion of a body 
subjected to any forces and displacements The second part 
endeavours to deduce the facts of the elasticity of a finite 
portion of the substance from hypotheses as to the mot#!m 
of its constituent molecules and the forces acting between 
them 

In like manner we may by experiment ascertain the 
general fact that the surface of a liquid is m a state of 
tension similar to that of a membrane stretched equally m 
all directions, and prove that this tension depends only on 
the nature and temperature of the liquid and not on its 
form, and from tins as a secondary physical principle we 
may deduce all the phenomena of capillary action This 
is one step of the investigation. The next step is to deduce 
this surface-tension from an hypothesis as to tho molecular 
constitution of the liquid and of the bodies that surround it 
The scientific importance of this sfep is to be measured b} 
the degree of insight which it affords or promises into the 
molecular constitution of real bodies by the suggestion of 
experiments by which we may discriminate between nval 
molecular theories * 

In 1756 Lei den frost 8 showed that a soap-bubble tends 
to contract, so that if the tube with which it was blown 
is left open the bubble will dimmish m size and will expel 
through the tube the air which it contains He attributed 
this force, however, not to any general property of the 
surfaces of liquids, but to the Tatty part of the soap which 
he supposed to separate itself from the other constituents 

0 Clairaut, ThSorie de la Figure de la Terre , Paris, 1808, pp 106, 
128 • 

7 Segner, Comment Soc Reg Qbtting , i (1751), p 801 

8 De aquas communis nonnuUxs qualUatibus tractatus , Duisburg 
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of the solution, and to form a thin skin on the outer face 
of the bubble 

In 1787 Monge 1 asserted that “ by supposing the adher- 
ence of the particles of a fluid to have a sensible effect only 
at the surface itself and in the direction of the surface it 
would be easy to determine the curvature of the surfaces 
of fluids in the neighbourhood of the solid boundaries 
which contain them , that these surfaces would be lintearue 
of which the tension, constant in all directions, would be 
everywhere equal to the adherence of two particles, and 
the phenomena of capillary tubes would then present 
nothing which could not be determined by analysis ” He 
applied this principle of surface-tension to the explanation 
of the apparent attractions and repulsions between bodies 
floating on a liquid 

In 1802 Leslie 2 gave the first correct explanation of the 
rise of a liquid m a tube by considering the effect of the 
attraction of the solid on the very thin stratum of the liquid 
m contact with it Ho does not, like the earlier specu- 
lators, suppose this attraction to act m an upward direction 
so as to support the fluid directly He shows that the 
attraction is everywhere normal to the surface of the solid 
The direct effect of the attraction is to increase the pres- 
• sure of the stratum of the fluid in contact with the solid, 
so as to make it greater than the pressure m the interior 
of the fluid The result of this pressure if unopposed is 
to cause this stratum to spread itself over the surface of 
the solid as a drop of water is obsorved to do when placed 
on a clean horizontal glass plate, and this even when gravity 
opposes the action, as when the drop is placed on the under 
surface of the plate Hence a glass tube plunged into 
water would become wet all over weie it not that the 
ascending liquid film carries up a quantity of other liquid 
which coheres to it, so that when it has ascended to a cer- 
tain height the weight of the column balances the force by 
which the film spreads itself over the glass This explana- 
tion of the action of the solid is equivalent to that by 
which Gauss afterwards supplied the defect of the theory 
of Laplace, except that, not being expressed in terms of 
mathematical symbols, it does not indicate the mathe- 
matical relation between the attraction of individual par- 
tuses and the final result Leslie’s theory was afterwards 
treated according to Laplace’s mathematical methods by 
James Ivory m tho aiticle on capillary action, under the 
heading “ Fluids, Elevation of/’ m the supplement to the 
fourth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanmca , published 
m 1819 

In 1801 Thomas Young 3 founded the theory of capillary 
phenomena on the principle of surface-tension He also 
observed the constancy of the angle of contact of a liquid 
surface with a solid, and showed how from these two prin- 
ciples to deduce the phenomena of capillary action His 
essay contains the solution of a great number of cases, 
including most of those afterwards solved by Laplace, but 
his methods of demons Oration, though always correct, and 
often extrejtioly elegant, are sometimes rendered obscure 
by his scrupulous avoidance of mathematical symbols 
Having applied the secondary principle of surface-tension 
to the various particular cases of capillary action, Young 
proceeds to deduce this surface-tension from ulterior prin- 
ciples He supposes the particles to act on one another 
with two different kinds of forces, one of which, the attrac- 
tive force of cohesion, extends to particles at a greater 
distance than those to which the repulsive force is confined 
He further supposes that the attractive force is constant 
throughout the minute distance to which it extends, but 

1 Mfonoires de V Acad des Science^, 1787, p f>06 

• Philosophical Magazyie, 1802, vol xiv p 193 

* Essay on the “ Cohesion of Fluids," Philosophical Transactions* 

1805, p 65 • 
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that the repulsive force increases lapidly as thS distance 
diminishes He thus shows that at a curved part of the 
surface, a superficial particle would be urged towards the 
centre of curvature of the surface, and he gives reasons for 
concluding that this force is pioportional to the sum of the 
curvaturos of the surface m two normal planes at right 
angles to each other 

The subject was next taken up by Laplace 4 His results 
are m many respects identical with those of Young, but his 
methods of arriving at them are very ditleient, being con- 
ducted entirely by mathematical calculations The form 
into which he has thrown his investigation stems to htive 
deterred many able physicists from the inquiry into the 
ulterior cause of capillary phenomena, and induced them 
to rest content with deriving them from the lact of surface- 
tension But for those who wish to stud) the molecular 
constitution of bodies it is necessary to study the efiect of 
forces which are sensible only at insensible distances , 
and Laplace has furnished us with an exumplo of the 
method of this study which has novel been surpassed 
Laplace investigates the force acting on the fluid contained 
in an infinitely slender canal normal to the surface of the 
fluid arising from the attraction of the parts of the fluid 
outside the canal He thus finds for the pressure at a 
point in the interior of the fluid an expression of the form 

P- k+ 2 H (|{ + R')' 

where I\ is a constant pressure, probably very large, winch, 
however, does not influence capillary phenomena, and 
therefore cannot be detei mined from observation of such 
phenomena , H is another constant on which all capillary 
phenomena depend , and R and R/ are the radii of cui vature 
of any two normal sections of the surface at right angles 
to each other 

In the first part of our own investigation we shall adhere 
to the symbols used by Laplace, as we shall find that an 
accurate knowledge of the physical interpretation of these 
symbols is necessary for the further investigation of the 
subject In tho Supplement to the Theory oj Capillary 
Actio?i, Laplace deduces the equation of the surface of the 
fluid from the condition that the resultant foice on a paiticle 
at the surface must be normal to the surface His explaua 
tion, however, of the rise of a liquid m a tube is based on 
the assumption of the constancy of the angle of contact for 
the same solid and fluid, and of this he has nowhere given 
a satisfactory proof In this supplement Laplace gives 
many important applications of the theory, and coinpaies 
the results with the experiments of Gay-Lussac 

The next great step m the treatment of the subject was 
made by Gauss 5 The principle which he adopts is that 
of virtual velocities, a principle which under his hands was 
gradually transforming itself into what is now known as 
the principle of the conservation of energy Instead of 
calculating the direction and magnitude of the resultant 
force on each particle arising from the action of neighbour- 
ing particles, he forms a single expression which is the 
aggregate of all the potentials arising from the mutual 
action between pairs of particles This expression has been 
called the force function With its sign reversed it is now 
called the potential energy of the system It consists of 
three parts, the first depending on the action of gravity, 
the second on the mutual action between the particles of 
the fluid, and the third on the action between the partu les 
of the fluid and the particles of a solid or fluid m contact 
with it 


4 Mecamque Celeste supplement to the tenth hook, published in 
1806 , t . 

8 Pnncipui generalut Theories Figurce Fluulorum in statu ACquilibrvi 
(Ubttingen, 1830), or \Verke y v 29 (Gottingen, 1867) 
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The condition of equilibrium is that this expression 
(which we may for the sake of distinctness call the potential 
energy) shall be a minimum This condition when worked 
out gives not only the equation of the free surface in the 
form already established by Laplace, but the conditions of 
the angle of contact of this surface with the surface of a 
solid 

Gauss thus supplied the principal defect in the great 
work of Laplace He also pointed out more distinctly the 
nature of the assumptions which we must make with 
lespect to the law of action of the particles m order to be 
consistent with observed phenomena lie did not, however, 
enter into the explanation of particular phenomena, as this 
had been done already by Laplace lie points out, however, 
to physicists the advantages of the method of Segner and 
Gay Lussac, afterwards carried out by Quincke, of measur 
ing the dimensions of large drops of mercury on a horizontal 
or slightly concave surface, and those of large bubbles of 
air m transparent liquids resting against the under side of 
a horizontal plate of a substance wetted by the liquid 

In 1831 Poisson published his N onvelle T/ieorie de 
I'Athon Capdfaue Ho maintains that there is a rapid 
variation of density near the surface of a liquid and he 
gives very strong reasons, which have been only stiength 
ened by subsequent discoveries, for believing that tins is 
the case Ho I lieu proceeds to an investigation of the 
equilibrium of n Huid on the hypothesis of unifoim density, 
and he arrives at the conclusion that on this hypothesis 
none of the observed capillary phenomena would take place, 
and that, therefore, Laplace’s theory, in whu h the density 
is supposed uniform, is not only insufficient but erroneous 
In particular he maintains that the constant pressure K, 
which occurs m Laplace’s tluoiy, uid which on that theory 
is very largo, must be in point ot tact very small, but the 
equation of equilibrium from which he concludes tins is 
itself defective Laplace assumes that the liquid has 
unrfoim density, and thitthe attraction of its molecules 
exteuds to a finite thou gn insensible distance On these 
assumptions Ins results me certainly right, and are confirmed 
by tlie independent method of Gauss, so that the objections 
raised against them by Poisson fall to the ground But 
whether tho assumption of uniform density be physically 
correc t is a very different question, and Poisson has done 
good service to science in showing how to carry on the 
investigation on the hypothesis that the density very near 
the surhne is different from that m the interior of the fluid. 

The result, however, of Poisson’s investigation is practi 
call} equivalent to that already obtained by Laplace In 
both theories tho equation of the liquid surface is the same, 
involving a constant H, which can bo detormmed only by 
experiment The only difleienco is in the manner in which 
this quantity 11 depends on the law of the molecular foicos 
and the law of density near the surface of the fluid, and as 
these laws are unknown to ur we cannot obtain any test to 
discriminate between the two theories 

We have now described the principal forms of the theory 
of capillary action dining its oailiet development In moie 
recent times the method of Gauss lias been modified so as 
to take account of the variation of density near tho surface, 
and its language has been translated in terms of the modern 
doctrine of the conservation of energy 1 

M Plateau, 2 who has himself made the most elaborate 
study of tlie phenomena ot surface tension, has adopted the 

1 See Prof Petti, Teona delta Cap* It ant A Vuoio Pimento, 1887 , 
a moinoir bv M Stahl, “ Ueber einige Punckte in der Theone der 
Gapi 1 1 arerach Mnuttgen, Pogg Ann , cxxxix p 219 (1870), and M 
Van dei Waal's Over de Continmietf win den Gas en Vloeistoftoe 
stand Tlie student will find ft good account of the subject from a 
mathematical point of view in Professor Challia'a “ Report on the 
Theory of Capillaiv Attraction, lint Ass Report , iv p 258 (1884 ) 

* M Plateau fatigue expenmmtale et thlorxqne des liqmdes 


following method of getting nd of the effects of gravity 
He forms a mixture of alcohol and water of the same 
density as olive oil He then introduces a quantity of oil 
into the mixture It assumes the form of a sphere under 
the action of surface-tension alone He then, by means 
of rings of iron wire, disks, and other contrivances, alters 
the form of certain part* of the surface of the oil Tho 
free portions of the surface then assume new forms depend- 
ing on the equilibrium of sui face-tension In this way he 
has produced a great many of the forms of equilibrium of 
a liquid under the action ot surface-tension alone, and com 
pared them with the results of mathematical investigation 
He has also greatly facilitated the study of liquid films by 
showing how to form a liquid, the hliiis of which will last 
for twelve or even for twenty-four houis The debt which 
science owes to M Plateau is not diminished by the fact 
that, while investigating these beautiful phenomena, he has 
never himself seen them He lost his sight long ago m the 
pursuit of science, and has ever since been obliged to depend 
on the eyes and the hands of others 

M Van der Mensbrugghe 8 has also devised a great nuni ber 
of beautiful lllustiatnms ot Hit phenomena of surface 
tension, and has shown their connection with the expen 
ments of Mr Tomlinson on the figures formed by oils dropped 1 
on the clean surface of water 

M Dupr^ in his hth, Gtli, and 7th Memoirs on the 
Mechanical Theory of Heat ( Awn de Chimie el de Physique, 
1866 to 1868) has done much towards applying the pnn 
eiples of thermodynamics to capdlary phenomena, and 
the experiments of his son are exceedingly ingenious and 
well devised, tiacing the influence ol surface tension in a 
groat number of very different cncumstanees, and deducing 
from independent methods the numerical value of the sui 
face-tension The experimental evidence which M Duprfc 
has obtained bearing on the molecular structure of liquids 
must be very valuable, even if many of our present opinions 
on this subject should turn out to be eironeous 

M Quincke 4 lias made a most elaborate series of expen 
ments on the tensiou of the surfaces separating one liquid 
from another and from air 

M Ludtge B< has experimented on liquid films, and lup 
shown how a film of a liquid of high surface-tension isf#t 
placed by a film of lower surface tension He 1ms also ex- 
perimented on the effects of the thickness of tho film, and 
has come to the conclusion that the thinner a film is, the 
greater is its tension This result, hem ever, has been tested 
by M Van der Mensbrugghe, who finds that the tension is 
the same for the same liquid whatever bt the thickness, as 
long as the film does not burst Hit phenomena of very 
tbm liquid films deserve tho most caieful study, for it is in 
this way that we are most likely to obtain evidence by 
which we may test the theories of the molecular structure 
of liquids 

Sir W Thomson 6 has investigated the effect of the cur- 
vature of tho surface of a liquid oiAhe thermal equilibrium 
between the liquid and tlie vapour in contact toith it He 
lias also calculated the effect of surface tension on the pro- 
pagation of waves on the surface of a liquid, and has deter 
mined tho minimum velocity of a wave, and the velocity of 
tho wind when it is just sufficient to disturb the surface 
of still water 7 

Theory ok Capillary Action 

When two different fluids are placed m contact, they 
may either diffuse into each oilier or remain separate In 

8 Mbit de V Acad Roy dcjielgique , xxxvii (1878) 

4 Pogg vlnn, cxxxix (1§70), p 1 

6 Pogg Ann , cxxxix (1870), p 620 

6 Proceedings R S , Edinburgh, February 7, 1870. 

7 Philosophtcaf Magazine, November, 1871 
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some cases diffusion takes place to a limited extent, after 
which the resulting mixtures do not mix with each other 
The same substance may be able to exist m two different 
states at the same temperature and pressure, as when water 
and its saturated vapour are contained in the same vessel 
The conditions under which the thermal and mechanical 
equilibrium of two fluids, two mixtures, or the same sub- 
stance in two physical states m contact with each other, is 
possible belong to thermodynamics All that we have to 
observe at present is that, m the cases m which the fluids 
do not mix of themselves, the potential energy of the system 
must be greater when the fluids are mixed than when they 
are separate 

It is found by experiment that it is only very close to the 
bounding surface of a liquid that the forces arising from 
the mutual action of its parts have auy resultant effect on 
one of its particles The experiments of Quincke and 
others seem to show that the extreme range ut the forces 
which produce capillary action lies between a thousandth 
and a twenty thousandth part of a millimetre 

We shall use the symbol c to denote this extreme range, 
beyond which the action of these forces may be regarded 
as insensible If x denotes the potential energy of unit 
• of mass of the substance, we may treat x as sensibly con 
stant except within a distance c of the bounding surface of 
the fluid In the interior of the fluid it has the uniform 

value Xo like manner the density, p, is sensibly equal 
to the constant quantity o 0 , which is its value m the interior 
of the liquid, except within a distance c of the bounding 
surface Hence if V is the volume of a mass M of liquid 
bounded by a surface whoso area is S, the integral 

M pdxdudz (1) 

where the integration is to bo extended throughout the 
volume V, may be divided into two parts by considering 
separately the thin shell or akm extending from the outer 
surface to a depth €, within which the density and othei 
properties of the liquid vary with the depth, and tin 
interior portiou of the liquid within which its properties 
are constant 

Since € is a line of insensible magnitude compared with 
tii* dimensions of the mass of liquid and the principal 
radii of curvature of its surface, the volume of the shell 
whose surface is S and thickness « will be Sc, and that of 
the interior space will be V - S« 

If wc suppose a normal v less than * to lx? drawn fiom the hup 
faceS into the liquid, we may divide the shell into elementary shells 
whose thickness is dv> m each of which the density and other pio 
parties of the liquid will be constant 

The volume of one of these shells will he RdV Its mass will be 

8 pd* The mass of the whole shell will therefore be 8 f* pd *, and 
that of the interior part of the liquid (V S *)p 0 We thus find for 
the whole mass of the liquid 

M - Vi>„ - S f'lpo - »)<h ( 2) 

To find the potential energy we have to integrate 

(3) 

Substituting xt> fur p m the process wo have just gone thiough, 
we find 

K* VxoPo-b/^tXoPo~ XPW* * 14) 

Multiplying equation (2) b\ xo» an( l subtracting it from (4), 

b ~Mxo a -Xo a /*(x~Xo)pd*' < r »> 

o 

In this expression M and xo ar® both constant, so that the varia 
tions of the nght hand side of the equation is the same ss that of 
the energy E, and expresses that part of the energy which depends 
on the area of the bounding surface of the liquid We may call this 
the surface energy # 

The symbol x express#* the energy of unit of mass of the liquid 
at a depth v within the bounding surface When the liquid is in 
contact with a rare medium, such as its ow’A vapour or any other 


gas, x « greater than Xot *ud the surface energy is positive fly 
tlie principle of the conservation of energy, any displat ement of the 
liquid by which its energy is diminished will tend to take place of 
itself Hence if the eneigy is the greater, the greater the area of 
the exposed surface, the liquid will tend to move m such a way as 
to diminish the area of the expost d surface, or in other words, the 
exposed surface will tend to diminish if it can do so consistently 
with the other conditions This tend* nev of the surface to contract 
itself is called the surface-tension of liquids 

M Dunr6 has described an arraignment b\ which the surface 
tension of a liquid him may bt illustiatid 

A piece of shett metal is tut out m the foim A A (fig 1) A veiy 
fine slip of metal is laid on it in the ixMUtion AB, and the whole u» 
dipped mto a solution of soap, 
or M Plateau s glycerine mix 
ture When it is taken out 
the rectangle AAt ( is filled 
up by a liquid him This film, 
however, tends to conti act on 
itself, and the loose strip oi 
metal AB will, if it is let go, 
be drawn up towards AA, 
provided it is aufhciontly light and smooth 

Let T be the surface energy per unit of aua , then ilie cm igy of 
a surface of area S will be ST If, in the rectangle AA( l , AA -a, 
and C (' — />, its area is S = a6, and its tmigy '!«/> I It me it F 
is the force bv which the slip BB is pulled towards AA\ 
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( 6 ), 


or the force arising from the surface-tension acting on a li ngtli a of 
the strip is T«, so that T represents the surfai e tc nsion acting 
tiansvcrsely on every unit of length of the periphery ot the liquid 
surface Hence if we write 

T=y^*(x *>)<>* (7). 

we may define T either as the surface energy per unit of area, or as 
the surface tension per unit of contour, for the mime ucal values of 
the sc two quantities are equal 

If the liquid is bounded by a dense substance, whether liquid or 
solid, the value of x may be different from its value wlon tin liquid 
has a free surface If the liquid is m contact with anothei liquid, 
let us distinguish quantities belonging to the two liquids by stiilixes 
We snail then have 


K i - M iXoi “ S/^Mxi < 8 ). 

Xo P>) 

Adding these expn shioiis, und dividing the second number by S, 
wo obtain for the tension of the surface of contact ol tlu two liquids 

X03 w iv i 

If tins quantity is positive, the surface of contact will tend to 
contract, and tlu liquids will remain distinct It, howcvci, it were 
negative, the displacement of the liquids wluc h tends to enlarge the 
surface of contact would be aided by the* moleuihu forces, so that 
the liquids, if not kept sep irate b\ gravit\ would at length become 
thoroughly mixed No instance, howcvci of a phenomenon of this 
kind has been discovered, for those liquids which mix of themselves 
do so by the process of diffusion, which is a molecular motion, and 
not by the spontaneous puckering and replication of the bounding 
surface as would be the ease if T were negative 

It is probable, howevtr, that there art many cases in which the 
integral belonging to the less dense fluid is negative If the denser 
body be solid wee can often el# nionstrate this , foi the liquid tends to 
spread itself over the surface of the solid, so as to mere esc tlu aiea 
of the surface of remtact, even although m so doing it is obliged to 
increase the free surface in opposition to the surface tc nsion Thus 
water spreads itself out on a (lean surface of glass This shows 

thaty'*(x - Xo)^ v unust be negative for wate** in contact with gl iss 


On the Tension of Liquid Films 

The method already given for the investigation of the 
surface-tension of a liquid, all whose dimensions are 
sensible, fails in the case of a liquid film such as a soap- 
bubble In such a film it is possible that no part of the 
liquid may be so far from the surface as to have the 
potential and density corresponding to what we have called 
the interior of a liquid mass, and measurements of the 
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tension o! tiie film when drawn out to different degrees 
of thinness may possibly lead to an estimate of the range 
of the molecular forces, or at least of the depth within a 
liquid mass, at which its properties become sensibly uni- 
form We shall therefore indicate a method of investigat- 
ing the tension of such films 

Let 8 be the aica of the film, M its mass, and E its energy , <r the 
mass, and e the energy of unit of area , then 

M = S<r (11), 

E-Se (12) 

Let uh now suppose that by some change m the form of the 
boundary of the film its area is changed from 8 to 8 + dS If its 
tension is T the work required to effect this increase of surface will 
be TdS, and the energy of the film will be inert asetl by this amount 
Hence 

TdS-cJE 

m&fe + oife (13) 

But since M is constant, 

cftl - Hda + miH - 0 (14) 

Eliminating dS from equations (13) and (1 1), and dividiug by S, 
we find 

T = r' - <r (16) 

da 

In this expression a denotes the mass of unit of area of the him, 
and e the tuergy of unit of art a 

If we take the axis of z nonnal to either surface of the film, the 
radius of (luvntuie of won h w» suppos< to l»t very great compared 
with its thickness c , and if p is the density, and x the energy or unit 
ot mass ut dt pth z, tlien 

(T j (10), 

and 


f* 

' ii 


07) 


Both p and \ ale turn tions of z y tin value ot which remains the 
saint when ?-6 is substituted tin z If tin tint km ss of the film is 
grtaier than 2«, there will Is* a stratum of tint knees < - 2« m the 
middle ot the film, within whu li the values of panel x will be p n anil 
X„ In tho two strata on title i side of this the law, according to 
winch p and x depend on the depth, will k tin same as in a liquid 
mass of larin dimensions Home liitlusuisi 

Uh;, 

(19), 


a - (c - 2e)p 0 + 2 f*pdv 
u 

t « (c - 2«)xuPo + 2/ *xpd v 


da 

dc 


dt 

dt Xi)p " 


dc 

da ~ 


I 4 2 f* xph " 
*2/* f (X“XoW»' 


( 20 ) 


ileino the ttnsion of a thick film is equal to the sum of tin tin 
hiouh ot its two suifatts as alieady tabulated (equation 7) On 
the hypothesis of uniform density we shall find that this is true 
for films whose tlm km ss exceeds « 

The symbol x lH dt lined as the emrgy of unit of mass of the Hub- 
stauce A knowledge ot the absolute value of tlnstmigy is not 
required, since m every expression m winch it ouurs it is undei the 
foirn x *** Xt>* that is to say, the different c bt twt en the cneigy in two 
different states The only cases, however, m which we have expen 
mental values of tins quantity art when tho substance istithei liquid 
and surrounded by similar liquid, or gaseous and surioumlul b\ 
similar gas It is impossible to n akt dinst measurements of the 
proix rticsof particles of the substame within the insensible distance 
• of this bounding surface 

When a liquid is m thermal and dy inimical cquihbnum witli its 
vapour, then if p' and x / aUl tin values of p ami x f° r the vapour, 
and po and xo thoso for the liquid, 




(21). 


where J is the dynamical equivalent of litat, L is the latent heat 
of unit of mass of the vupoui, and p is the pressure At points in 
tho liquid very near its surface it is probable that x is greater than 
Xo, and at points m the g.is very near the surface of the liquid it 
is probable that x w less than x'. but this has not as yet ken os 
certamed experimentally We shall therefore emlcavoui to apply 
to this subject tho methods used in Theiinoduianins. and where 
tnese tail us we shall have recourse to the h j potlieses ot molecular 
phvsn s 

\V e have next to determine the value of x m tonus of the action 


between one particle and another Let us suppose that the force 
between two particles m and m' at the distance / is 

l ~m to' ( ${/) +p) ( 22 )» 

being reckoned positive w hen the force is attractive The actual 
force between the particles arises m part from their mutual gravita- 
tion, which is inversely as the square of the distance This force is 

expressed by m m' ^ It is easy to show that a force subject, to 

this law would not account for capillary action We shall, therefore, 
in what follows, t onsidcr only that part of the foice which depends 
on $(/), wheic <f>(/) is a function of /which is insensible for all 
sensibb values of f y but whic h becomes sensible and even enormously 
great when / is exceedingly small 

If we next intioduce a new function of/and write 


r 

/ 


<*>(/)<//- n(/) 


(23), 


then m m' n(/) will represent — 1 The work done by the atti active 
force on the particle to, while it is brought from an infinite distance 
from w' to the distance / from to' , or 2 The attraction of a particle 
in on a narrow straight rod resolved m the direction of the length 
of the rod, one extremity of the rod being at a distance /from m, 
and the other at an infinite distance, the moss of unit of length of 
the iml b< mg to' The function n(/) is also insensible for sensible 
values of /, but for insensible values of /it may become sensible and 
even veiy great 
If we next write 


f. /ni fW=Mz) 


(24), 



then 2 mna^(z) will represent 1 The work done by the attractive 
foicc while a paiticlc in is bi ought from an infinite distance to a 
distant e z from an infinitely thin stratum of the substance whose 
mass per unit of area is a , 2 The atti action of a particle w placid 
at a distant e z from tin plane surface of an infinite solid whose 
density is a 

la t us i xanunc the cast in which 
tin partit lo to is plated at a distam c 
z fiomatumd stiatuin of the sub 
stance, whose pimcipal latln of eur 
vatuie aie It A and R s Let P (fig 2) 
be t lie particle and PB a noiniul to 
tin surface Let tin plant of the 
piipt r be a normal section of the 
sin lut t of the stiatuin ut the point 
B, making an angle a> with the sec 
tion whose radius ol curvature is Uj 
Tlitn if O is the centre of cm vatuie 
in the plum of the paper, and BO — u f 

1 cos 2 u> sin 1 u> 
n Kj K, 

Ltt I’OQsft , PO ^ r , PQ — / 

/- =. u 5 4* r* - 2 ur cos 0 

The element of the stratum at ( 4 > may be expressed by 
<ra 2 sm tfdOdw , 

or expressing dd m tenns ot df by (26), 
u 

a r fd/dw 

Multiplying this by to and by IT/, we obtain foi the work done 
by the attraction of this element win n m is brought from an infinite 
distance to P,, 

u 

nta / ri( / hi/dw 

Integrating with respect to / from f*-z to /=a, where a is a hue 
veiy gnat compared with the extreme range of the n*oleculai force, 
but very small compared with eithei of the ladii of curvature we 
obtain for the work 


BP 




i‘.'«) 


C ma r ^{z)~ $(a)^du > , 


and since c|/(a) is an insensible quantity we may omit it 
also write 

u , s 
. = 1 + ;. + 4c , 


W 


e may 


since z is very small c ompared with u, and ixpns&mg u m terms of 
at by (25), wo find 


cos 3 e 
Hi 


i sin 5 
+ - lf 


f** | 1+s ( 




This then expresses tl e work done by the atti active forces when 
a particle to is brought from an lnfiml* distance to the point P at « 
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distance x from a stratum whose surface-density is a, and whose 
principal radii of curvature are R x and R s 
To nnd the work done when m is brought to the point P m the 
neighbourhood of a solid body, the density of which is a function 
of the depth v below the surface, we have only to wnte instead of <x 
pdz, and to integrate 

p^dt+wm (g^ + K;)/, 

where, m general, we must suppose p a function of z This expres- 
sion, when integrated, gives (1) the work done on a particle m 
while it is brought from an intmitc distant e to the point P, oi (2) 
the attraction on a long slender column noimul to the surface anti 
teirainatmgat P, the mass of unit of length of the column being tn 
In the form of the theoiy given by Laplace, the density of the liquid 
was supposed to be uniform Hence if w e w litc 

K — 2 ir f ip(z)dz , H-2 *■/ z^(z)dz t 

J 0 J V 

the pressuie of a column of the fluid itself terminating at the sui 
face will bo 

and the work done by the attractive foicis when a particle m is 
biought to the surface ot the fluid fiom an infinite distance will be 

j K + 2 H (k, + iT s ) | 

It we wntc 

f^z)d>=e(z), 

the n 2irmp0(z) will express the woik dom by tlie attractive tones, 
while a particle m is biought fiom an intmitc distance to a distance 
i fiom tne plane suiface of a mass of tlio substance of density p and 
minutely truck The function 0(s) is insensible for all sensible 
values of s Foi insensible values it ma> become sensible, but it 
must iemam finite even when 3=0, m which case 0(0) = K 

If x' is the potential energy ot unit of mass of the substance m 
vapour, then at a distance z from the plane suiface of the liquid 

X = x'~2ir p6(z) 

At the surface 

X~ X ~2irp0(O) 

At u distvncc 3 within the surface 

X = x' “ 4irp0(O ) + 2irp0( z ) 

If the liquid fonns a stratum of thickness c, then 
X = X 7 - 4*rp0(O) + 2tr p0(s) + 2wp0(* - c) 

The suifaco-dcnsity of this stratum is a-cp The energy per 
unit of aiea is 


e^Px^z 
u o 

= ep(x' ~ 4»7>«(0) ) + «(*)* + 'W fl - z)dz 

Since the two aides of the stratum arc similai the last two teims 
aie equal, and 

e = cp(x' ~ 4*rp0(O) ) + 4n rp* J* Q 9{x)dz 

Differentiating with respect to c, we find 
d<r 

dL =f> ' 

4irf>0(O)) s 4 7rp*e{c) 

Hence the surface-tension 


T=e-er 


tie 

da 


= ifrp i (J' o C e(z)dx - c0(c)) 

Integrating the fiist term within brackets by parts, it becomes 


a(c)-06(0)-f'z a J r dz 


de 


He ineuibenng that 0(0) is a finite quantity, and that = - \(/(z), 
we find 

T=iwp'f°z<Hz)d* 

When c is greater than « this is equivalent to 2H m the equation of 
Laplace lienee the tension is tlqi same for all films thicker than 
c, the range of the molecular forces Foi thinner films 

«rr 

-fa = W«Vc(c) 


Hence if eje(c) is positn c, the tension and the thickness v\411 increase 
together Now 2imptf/(< ) repiesents the attraction between a particle 
m and the plane suilace ol an infinito mass of the liquid, when the 
distance of the particle outside the surface is c Now, the foice 
between the paitiele and the liquid is teitamly, on the whole, 
attractive , but it betwun anv two small values of c it hhould be 
repulsive*, then foi films whose thickness lies between these values 
the tension will increase as the thickness diminishes, but foi all 
other cases the tension wall dimmish vs the thn knees diminishes 
We have given several examples in whnh tin ehnsitv is assumed 
to be uniform, because Poisson Ins assorted that cupillaiy pheno- 
mena would not take place unless the densit> vailed rapidly mar 
the surface In this asst i turn wc think la was nn the. mail uilly 
wiong, though ill lus own lijpotlasis that tin dt nsitj docs actually 
vary, he was probably right In tint, tin epiuciity lirp-h, winch 
we ma\ cull with Van dti Wnals the moUculai piessum, is so guut 
for most liquids (5000atmosphe.ua toi wutu), that m the paits nemi 
the suiface, wheie the moleculai pleasure vanes nipidlv, vu nm> 
expect considerable variation >t density, even vvlnn wt take into 
account the smallness of the commtssibility ot liquids 

The pressure at any point of tne liquid arises fiom two causes, 
the exteinal piessuie r to winch the liquid is sub]utcd, nnd the 
piessuie ansmg fiom the mutual attraction of its molt cults If we 
suppose that the numbei of molecules within thciungt of theattrac 
tion ot a given molecule 1 is veiy laige, the pait of the picssure ana 
mg fiom attraction will be propoitional to the square of the liuniber 
of molecules in unit of volume, that is, to tin square of the ehnsit\ 
Hence we may write 

*>=P + A P * (V 

where A is a oonstant But by the equations of ocpuhbnum of the 
hqmd 

dp- -pdx ( 2 ) 

Hence 

-pd X -'2Apd P (3), 

and 

x'-x-2Ap-2B (4) 

where B is anothci constant 

Neai tin jdane surface of a liquid wt may assume p a function of 
z We have then for the value of x at the point where s—c , 

x' - x - - °) iiz u 


when c is the range beyond which the attraction of a mass ot liquid 
bounded by a plane suiface becomes insensible The value of x 
depends, thcrdoie, on those values only of p which conespond to 
strata loi which z is nearly equal to c We may, thcrefoie, expand 
p in teims ol z-c, or writing x foi z- c, 

/dp\ x* /d*p\ 

'-< , c +,t U)M + 2W)w +U t6) ’ 

wlieie the suflix (c) denotes that m the c{uantitv to which it is 
applied aftei diflcreu tuition, z is to be made equal to c Wc may 
now wnte 

x' - X - ,/’ + * Mx)das + 2w \ c) f+t •e+U )iU + 

\f **.*&+* <>» 


The fune tion ty(x) lias equal values for + j and - x Iluict 
vanishes if n is odel 
But if we wntc 


K =- tyU )d i , L - o ir/ + * )dx, 


M = TTTi 'f-l ^ )dx • u 

x'- x-^Kp+^e 

This is the expiession foi x wn the hypothesis that the value of 
p can be expanded in a senes of powers of z-c within the limits 
3- « and «+ c It is only when the point P is within the distuuce 
« of the surface ot the liquid that this ceases to be possible 

If we now substitute for x its value from equation 4, we obtain 

d*p d*p 

2Ap - 2B — 2Kp-f 2L ^ +2M ^ (*Ac , 
a linear differential equation m p, the solution of which n* 



where n lt n a , n 4 aie the roots of the equation 
Mrt 4 -f Lh s + lv - A=0 


The coefficient M is less than « S L, where c is the range of the 
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attractive force Hence we may consider M very small compared 
with L If we neglect M altogether, 

/A~~~~K /A“K 

*i=v X • "1“ -V IT 

If we assume a quantity a Much that a*K = 2L, we may call a the 
average range of the molecular forces If we also take 6, so that 
bn~ 1 , we may call b the modulus of the variation of the density near 
the surface 

Our calculation hitherto has been made on the hypothesis that 
a is small when compared with b, and in that case we have found 
that a* Ip» A - K K 

But it appears from experiments on liquids that A-h is in 
general hug* whin compaml with h, and sometimes very large 
Yiencu wt» conclude, first, that the hypotln sis of oni calculation is 
incorrect, and, secondly, that the phenomena of capillary action do 
not in any very meat degue depend on the variation of elcusity 
near the surface, nut that the punetpul pint of the fence elependson 
th<* finite iiuige of tlm moWular hi tion 

In the following table, Ap is half the cubical elasticity of the 
liquid, and Kp th« molecular picssuie, both expressed in atmo 
sphe res (the aiwolutu value of an atmosphere hung one million in 
re ntiinetre-gramiiie we c ond moiiHuro, see below, p 70) p is the 
density, T thee smface t< ration, and a the nuiagc* range, of the 
under u) et action, as calculated by Von dcr Waals fioui the values 
of T and h 

Thee unit in which a is (Xpiesseel is 1 cm x 10“® , a is the it foie 
the twe lity-iiiillionth pait of a centimetre lor meiemy, the tlintj 
millionth for wate»r md the forty liiilhonth part foi ah oliol 
Quine kt, howtvci, found by dun l experiment that (orfyin moleeu 
lat actions were sensible at a distune e of a two bundled thousandth 
unit of a eentimetie, so that wo cannot nguid any of tin sc mini 
beis as in t mate 
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On Surpaojs tlnhion 

Definition — The tension of a lupud suiface across ant/ 
line drawn on the stn/au is normal to the Inu, and ts tin 
same for all d motions of the Inu , and is measured hi/ the 
forte an oss an t lenient of the hue divided by the length of 
that element 

Expei i mental Laws of Surface -tension 

1 For any given liquid surface, as the surface which 
depurates water fiom an, or oil from water, the bui face- 
tension is the same at eveiy point of the surface and m 
every direction It is also practically independent of the 
cuivatuie of the sin fate, although it appear# from the 
mathematical thooiy that theie is n slight increase of 
tension wheie the mean cuivatuie of the surface is concave, 
and a slight diminution w hoi e it is convex The amount 
of this muoase and diminution is too small to be dnectly 
measiuod, though it has a teitain theoretical importance m 
the explanation of the equilibrium of the superficial lajti 
of the liquid where it is inclined to the horizon 

2 The suiiaii' tension diminishes as the temperature 
rises, and when the teinperatuie reaches that of the critical 
point at which the distinction between the liquid and its 
vapour ceases, it lias been observed b\ Andrews that the 
capillaiy actum also vanishes The euily w nters on capillary 
actum supposed that the diminution of capillary action was 
duo simply to the change of density corresponding to the 
rise of temperature, and, tlieiefore, assuming the surface 
tension to vary as the squure of the density, they deduced 
its variations from the observed dilatation of the liquid by 
1 e it This assumption, however, does not appear to be 
verified by the experiments of Brunner and Wolff on the 
nse of water m tubes at different teuq>eratures 



Fig 8 


3 The tension of the surface separating two liquids 
which do not mix cannot be deduced by any known method 
from the tensions of the surfaces of the liquids when 
separately in contact with air 

When the surface is curved, the effect of the surface- 
tension is to make the pressure on the concave side exceed 

the pressure on the convex side by T (i + i-)> whereT “ 

the intensity of the surface-tension* aticl It,, H, 2 are the 
radii of curvature of any two sections normal to the surface 
and to each other 

If three fluids which do not mix are m contact with each 
other, the three bui face# of 
separation meet in a line, 
straight or curved Let 0 (fig 
3) be a point in this lino, and 
let the plane of the papei be 
supposed to be normal to the 
line at the point O The 
thiee angles between the tan 
gent planes to the three sur- 
tias ol separation at the 
point ( ) art completely deter 
mint d by the tensions of the 
timesurlaccs For it m the 
tn ingle aln tin* side ab is 
taken so as to icpitsuit on a given scale the tension of the 
mu lat e ol contact of the fluids a and b, and if the other sides 
In and ra aie taken so as to represent on the same scale the 
tensions ol the surfaces between b and t and between c and 
a it spettivol>, then the condition of equilibiium at O for 
Ur corresponding tensions It, P, and Q is that the angle 
HOP shall be the supplement of abc, POQ of bca, and, there- 
fore, yOU of cab Thus the angles at which the surfaces 
ot separation meet are the same at all parts of the line of 
concourse of the tlnec fluids When three films of the 
same liquid meet, then tensions are equal, and, therofoie, 
they make angles ol 120° with each other The troth of 
soap suds oi beat-up eggs t onsists of a multitude of small 
lihns which meet each othei at angles of 120° 

11 fom fluids, a, b y r, c/, meet in a point O, and if a 
tctiahediou ABOD is funned so that its edge AB lepre 
sents tho tension of the suiface of contact of the liquids a 
and b, BO that of b andc, and so on , thtu if we place this 
tetrahedron so that the fue ABO is noinial to the tangent 
at () to the line of concourse ot the fluids abc , and turn it 
so that the edge AB is normal to the tangent plane at O to 
the sui taco of contact of the fluids a and b, then the other 
tlnec fat c s oi the tetrahedron will be normal to the tangents 
at O to the other three lines ot coticoiuse oi the liquids, 
and the other five edges ot tht tetrahedron will be normal 
to the tangent planes at O to the other five surfaces of 
contact 

If six films ol the same liquid meet m a point the corre- 
sponding tetrahedion is a regulefi* tetrahedron, and each 
film, wliete it meets the others, has an angle ^hose cosine 
is - \ Hence if \\c take two nets of wire with hexagonal 
meshes, and pluc c oue on the other so that the point of 
concouise of thiet hexagons of one net coincides with the 
middle of a hexagon ot the other, and if we then, after 
dipping them in Plateau’s liquid, place them horizontally, 
and gently raise the uppei one, we shall develop a system 
of plane lamina* ai ranged as the walls and floors of the 
cells are arranged m a honeycomb We must not, how- 
ever, raise the upper net too much, oi the system of films 
will become unstable 

When a drop of one liqufd, B, is placed on the surface 
of another, A, the phenomena whieh # take place depend on 
the relative magnitude of the three surface-tensions corre- 
sponding to the Surface between A and air, between B 
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and air, and between A and B. If no one of these ten- 
sions is greater than the sum of the other two, the drop 
will assume the form of a lens, the angles which the upper 
and lower surfaces of the lens make with the free suifaco 
of A and with each other being equal to the external 
angles of the triangle of forces Such lenses are often 
Been formed by drops of fat floating on the surface of hot 
water, soup, or gravy But when the surface-tension of A 
exceeds the sum of the tensions of the surfaces of contact 
of B with air and with A, it is impossible to construct the 
triangle of forces, so that equilibrium becomes impossible 
The edge of the drop is drawn out by the surface-tension 
of A with a force greater than the sum of the tensions of 
the two surfaces of the diop The drop, therefore, spreads 
itself out, with great velocity, over the surface of A till it 
covers an enormous area, and is reduced to such extreme 
tenuity that it is not probable that it retains the same pro- 
perties of surface-tension which it has m a large mass 
Thus a drop of tram oil will spread itself over the surface 
of the sea till it shows the colours ot thin plates These 
rapidly descend in Newton’s scale and at last disappear, 
showing that the thickness of the film is less than the tenth 
part of the length of a wave of light But even when 
^hus attenuated, the film may be proved to be present, 
since the surface-tension of the liquid is considerably less 
than that of pure water This may be shown by placing 
another drop of oil on the surface This drop will not 
spiead out like the fiist drop, but will take the form ot a 
flat lens with a distinct circular edge, showing that the 
surface tension of what is still apparently pure water is 
now less than the sum of tho tensions of the surfaces 
sepai atmg oil from an and watei 

The spreading of drops on the surface of a liquid has 
formed the subject of a very extensive senes of experiments 
by Mr Tomlinson M Yau der Mensbrugghe has also 
written a very complete memoir on thi* subject 1 

When a solid body is m contact with two fluids, the 
surface of the solid cannot alter its form, but 
the angle at which the surface of contact of 
the two fluids meets the surface of the solid 
depends on the values of the three surface- 
tensions If a and b are the two fluids and 
c the solid then the equilibrium of the ten- 
sions at the point O depends only on that of 
thin components parallel to the surface, bo 
cause the surface-tensions normal to tho sur- 
face are balanced by the resistance ot the solid 
Hence if the angle ROQ (fig 4) at which the surface of 
contact OP meets the solid is denoted by a, 

Tfc-T™ cos a-o, 

whence 

T&c - T ea 
cos a= m — 
l ab 

As an experiment on th$ angle of contact only gives us 
the difference of the surface tensions at the solid surface, 
we cannot determine tlieir actual value It is theoretically 
probable that they are often negative, and may be called 
surface-pressures 

The constancy of the angle of contact between the 
surface of a fluid and a solid was fust pointed out by Dr 
Young, who states that the angle of contact between 
mercury and glass is about 1 40° Quincke makes it 1 28° 5 2' 

If the tension of the surface between the solid and one 
of the fluids exceeds the sum of the other two tensions, the 
point of contact will not be m equilibrium, but will be 
dragged towards the side on which the tension is greatest 
If the quantity of the first fluil pa small it will stand m a 


1 &wr la Tension SuperJkuUe dee Inquiries* Bruxelles, 1375# 



drop on the surface of the solid without wetting it If 
the quantity of the second fluid is small it will spread 
itself over the surface and wet the solid The angle of 
contact of the first fluid is 180° and that of the second is 
zero 

It a drop of alcohol be made to touch one side of a drop 
of oil on a glass plate, the alcohol will appear to chase the 
oil over the plate, and if a drop of watei and a drop of 
bisulphide of cat bon be placed m contact in a horizontal 
capillaiy tube, the bisulphide of carbon will chase the 
water along the tube lti both cases the liquids move m 
the direction in which tho surface piessure at tho solid is 
least 

On the rise op a Liquid in a Turk 

Lot a tube (fig 5) whose internal radius is r, made of a 
solid substance c, be dipped into a liquid a Let us suppose 
that the angle of 
contact for this 
liquid with the 
solid c is an acute 
angle This ini 
plies that the ten 
sion of the free 
surface of the solid 
c is greater than 
that of the sur 
face of contact ot 
the solid with the 
liquid a Now 
consider the ten- p lf! r, 

sion of the free 

surface ot tho liquid a All round its edge them is a tension 
T acting at an angle a with the vertical The circumference 
of tho edge is 2i r?, so that the resultant of this tension is a 
force 2 tt/T cos a acting vertically upwards on the liquid 
Heme the liquid will rise m the tube till the weight of the 
vertical column between the free surface and the level of tho 
liquid in the vessel balances the resultant of the surface- 
tension The upper surface of this column is not level, so 
that the height of tho column cannot be directly measured, but 
let us assume that h is the mean height oi the column, that 
is to say, the height of a column of equal weight, but with 
a fiat top Then if r is the radniB of the tube at the top 
of the column, tho volume of tho suspended column is 
7 r? 2 /i, and its weight is irpgr 2 h , when p is its density and q 
the intensity of gravity Equating this lorce with the 
resultant of the tension 

irpgv l K ~ 2ir?*T cob a, 
or 

2T co b a 

~ ptjr 

Hence the mean height to which the fluid rises is inversely 
as the radius of the tube For water m a clean glass tub© 
the angle of contact is zero, and 

2T 

oqr 

For mercury m a glass tube the angle of contact is 128° 
52', the cosine of which is negative lienee when a 
glass tube is dipped into a vessel of mercury, the men ury 
within the tube stands at a lower level than outside it 

Rise op a Liquid between Two Plates 

When two parallel plates are placed vertically m a liquid 
the liquid nses between them If wo now suppose fig 5 
to represent a vertical section perpendicular to the plates, 
we ma> calcuhte the rise of the liquid Let l be the 
breadth of the plates measured pcipendicularly to the 
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plane of the paper, then the length of the line which 
bounds the wet and the dry parts of the plates inside is l 
for each surface, and on this the tension T acts at an angle 
a to the vertical Hence the resultant of the surface-tension 
is 2/T cos a if the distance between the inner surfaces 
of the plates is a, and if the mean height of the film of 
fluid which rises between them is A, the weight of fluid 
raised is pyhla Equating the forces — 


whence 


pghla=z2lT cos a. 


2T ( os a 
pga 


This expression is the same as that foi the use of a liquid 
in a tube, ext ept that instead of r , the radius of the tube, 
we have a the distance ot the plates 


Form op the Capillary Surface 

The form of the surface of a liquid acted on by gravity 
is easily determined if wo assume that near the part con- 
sidered the line of contact of the surface of the liquid with 
that of the solid bounding it is straight and horizontal, as 
it is when the solids which constrain the liquid are bounded 
by surfaces formed by honzonfcal and paiallcl generating 
lines This will be the case, for instance, neai a flat plate 
dipped into the liquid If we suppose these geiieiating 
lines to be noimal to the plane of the papei then all 
h< etionsof the solids parallel to this plane will be equal and 
similar to each other, and the section of the suiface of the 
liquid will be of the same form for all such sections 

Let us consider the portion of the liquid between two 
parallel sections distant 
one unit of length Let 
P lt P 2 (fig 0) be two points 
of the surface, 0 lf 6# the 
inclination of the suifacc 
to the horizon at l\ and P 2 , 
i/ v y ,, the heights of P, and 
P 2 above the level of the 
liquid at a distance from 
all solid bodies The pres 
sure at any point of the 
liquid which is above this 
level is negative unless another fluid as, foi instance, the 
air, presses on the upper suiface, but it is only the diffctence 
of pleasures with which we have to do, because two equal 
pressures on opposite sides of the surface produce no effect 

We may, therefore, write for the pressure at a height y 

p~ 

where p is the density of the liquid, or if there aro two 
fluids the excess of the density of the lower fluid over that 
of the upper one 

The forces actiug on the portion of liquid PjP^A are — 
first, the horizontal pressures, - Apr///- and \p*fy\ ♦ second, 
the surface-tension T acting at P T and 1L m directions in- 
clined 6 X and 0 2 to the horizon Resolving honzontally we 
find — 

T (cos 0 8 ~tos 0 X ) + 2 Vi ~ 2/i S ^ — 0 , 

whence 

l l qp 

cos 0, = < os 0! - 2 Wi + y T » 
or it we suppose P J fixed and P 2 variable, we ma> w rite 

1 (IpV* 

cos 0~2 y" + collst,lllt 

This equation gives a relation between the inclination of 
the curve to the horizon and the height above the level of 
the liquid 

Resolving vertically we find that the weight ot the liquid 
raised above the level must be equal to T (sin, 0 2 - sin 0^, 



and this is therefore equal to the area P.PgAgA] multi 
plied by gp. The form of the capillaiy surface is identical 
with that of the “elastic curve,” or the curve formed 
by a uniform spring originally straight, when its ends 
are acted on by equal and opposite forces applied either 
to the ends themselves or to solid pieces attached to 
them Diawiugs of 
the different forms of 
the curve ma> be 
found in Thomson and 
Tait’s Ndiuuil Philo 
sophy , vol l p 45.0 
We shall next con 
sider the use of a liquid 
between two plates of 
different materials foi 
which the angles of contact arc a, and a>, the distance 
between the plates being a, a small quantity Since the 
plates are very neai one another we may use the following 
equation of the surface as an approximation - 

y = /q + A j + B > 2 

h + Ar/ + lta 9 , 

whence 

cot aj =■ - A 
cot Og — A + 2B« 

T (coh a, 4- ios p(ju ^ Aj-f , Aa-f i RA*j , 

whence we obtain 

f l a 

oj-fcos a i )+^(2cot a, -rot aj) 

T (i 

h ~ (ros «j + cos djj) + g (2 cot a 2 - r ot aj ) 

Let X be the Ioicj which must be applied m a horizontal 
direction to eithei plate to keep it fiom approaching the 
other, then the forces acting on the fust plate aie T + X 
in the negative direction, and T sin cq + j-^p/q 2 m the 
positive direction Hence 

X = 2 Til - sin a,) 

For the second plate 

A - <fp/i - T( ] - bill a 3 > 

HullCC 

X = ^ (tpihf + k* )- T^l -^(sin <*•>)» 

oi, substituting the values of h x and A,, 

1 

X = , (< os a + ios cu>* 

J p(/a J 

- T | 1 - * (sin aj f sin a ) - ^ £) (c os a, -f cos ajicot a x -riot a 2 ) J , 

the lemaming terms bang negligible w r hen a is small The 
force, therefore, with which the two plates aie drawn together 
consists first of a positive part, or m other woids an attrac 
turn, varying inversely as the square ot the distance, and 
second, ot a negative part oi lepjilsion independent of the 
distance Heme m all cases except that in which the 
angles cq and a 2 are supplementary to each oilier, the foice 
is attractive when a is small enough, but when cos <q and 
cos a 2 are of different signs, as when the liquid is raised 
by one plate, and depressed by the other, the first term 
may be so small that the repulsion indicated by the second 
term comes into play The fact that a pair of plates 
which repel one another at a certain distance may attract 
one another at a smaller distance was deduced by Laplace 
from theor\, and verified by the observations of the 
Abb6 Hau> 

A Drop between Two Plates 

If a small quantity of a liquid which wets glass be intro 
duced between fevo glass plates slightly inclined to each 
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odwr,it will mu towwds tint part where the ghee plates 
sie nearast together. When the liquid is in equilibrium 
ttlems a thin film, the outer edge of which is all of the 
syOMi thickness, Jtttf is the distance between the plates at 
the edge of the film and n the atmospheric pressure, the 

OT nne « 

pressure of the liquid in the film is XX j — > and if 

A is the area of the film between the plates and B its cir- 
oumference, the plates will be pressed together with a force 

flAT cos. a m 
y~+BT sin. a> 

and this, whether the atmosphere exerts any pressure or not 
The force thus produced by the introduction of a drop of 
water between two plates is enormous, and is often sufficient 
to press certain parts of the plates together so powerfully 
as to bruise them or break them. When two blocks of ice 
are placed loosely together so that the superfluous water 
which melts from them may drain away, the remaining 
water draws the blocks together with a force sufficient to 
cause the blocks to adhere by the process called Kegelation 

In many experiments bodies are floated on the surface 
of water in order that they may be free to move under the 
action of slight horizontal forces Thus Newton placed 
cAnagnetm a floating vessel and a piece of iron in another 
in order to observe their mutual action, and Amp&re 
floated a voltaic battery with a coil of wire m its circuit 
in order to observe the effects of the earth’s magnetism 
on the electric circuit When such floating bodies come 
near the edge of the vessel they are drawn up to it, and 
are apt to stick fast to it. There are two ways of avoiding 
this inconvenience One is to grease the float round its 
water line so that the water is depressed round it This, 
however, often produces a worse disturbing effect, because 
a thin film of grease spreads over the water and increases 
its surface-viscosity. The other method is to fill the vessel 
with water till the level of the water stands a little higher 
than the nm of the vessel The float will then be repelled 
from the edge of the vessel. Such floats, however, should 
alwayB be made so that the section taken at the level of 
the water is as small as possible 

Phenomena arising from the Variation of the 
a Surface tension 

Pure water has a higher surface-tension than that of any 
other substance liquid at ordinary temperatures except 
mercury Hence any other liquid if mixed with water 
diminishes its surface-tension For example, if a drop of 
alcohol be placed on the surface of water, the surface 
tension will be diminished from 80, the value for pure 
water, to 25, the value for pure alcohol The surface of 
the liquid will therefore no longer be m equilibrium, and 
a current will be formed at and near the surface from the 
alcohol to the surrounding water, and this current will go 
on as long as there is mqre alcohol at one part of the 
surface than at^another If the vessel is deep, these cur- 
rents will be balanced by counter currents below them, but 
if the depth of the water is only two or three millimetres, 
the surface-current will sweep away the whole of the 
water, leaving a dry spot where the alcohol was dropped 
m* This phenomenon was first described and explained 
by Professor James Thomson, who also explained a pheno- 
menon, the converse of this, called the “ tears of strong wine ” 

If a wine glass be half-filled with port wine the liquid 
rises a little up the side of the glass as other liquids do 
The wine, however, contains alcohol and water, both of 
which evaporate, bat the alcohol t f aster than the water, so 
that the superficial layer become^ more watery In the 
middle of the vessel the superficial layer recovers its 
•treugth by diffusion from below, but the Aim adhering to 


the side of the glass becomes more wateiy, ancf there- 
fore has a higher surface-tension than the surface of the 
stronger wine. It therefore creeps up the side of the glass 
dragging the strong wine after it, and this goes on till 
the quantity of fluid dragged up collects into a drop and 
ruus down the side of the glass 

The motion of small pieces of camphor floating ou water 
arises from the gradual solution of the camphor. If this 
takes place more rapidly on one side of the piece of camphor 
than ou the other side, the surface tension becomes weaker 
where there is most camphor iu solution, and the lump, 
being pulled unequally by the surface-tensions, moves off 
m the direction of the strongest tension, namely, toward* 
the side on which least camphor is dissolved 

If a drop of ether is held near the surface of water the 
vapour of ether condenses on the surface of the water, and 
surface currents are formed flowing m every direction away 
from under the drop of ether 

If we place a small floating body m a shallow vessel of 
water and wet one side of it with alcohol or ether, it will 
move off with great velocity and skim about on the surface 
of the water, the part wet with alcohol being always the 
stern 

The surface-tension of mercury is greatly altered by slight 
changes m the state of the surface The surface tension 
of pure mercury is so great that it is very difficult to keep 
it clean, for every kind of oil or grease spreads over it at 
once 

But the most remarkable effects of change of surface- 
tension are those produced by what is called the electric 
polarization of the surface The tension Of the surface 
of contact of mercury and dilute sulphuric acid depends 
on the electromotive force acting between the mercury 
and the acid if the electromotive force is from the 
acid to the mercury the surface-tension increases, if it 
is from the mercury to the acid, it diminishes Faraday 
observed that a large drop of mercury, resting on the flat 
bottom of a vessel containing dilute acid, changes its form 
in a remarkable way when connected with one of the 
electiodes of a battery, the other electrode being placed in 
the acid When the mercury is made positive it becomes 
dull and spreads itself out , when it is made negative it 
gathers ltseli together and becomes bright again M 
Lippmann, who has made a careful investigation of the 
subject, finds that exceedingly small variations of the 
electromotive force produce sensible changes m the surface 
tension The effect of one of a Darnell’s cell is to increase 
the tension from 30 4 to 40 6 He has constructed a capil 
lary electrometer by which differences of electnc potential 
less than 0 01 of that of a Darnell’s ceil can be detected 
by the difference of the pressure required to force the 
meicury to a given point of a fine capillary tube He has 
also constructed an apparatus m which this variation m the 
surface tension is made to do work and drive a machine 
He has also found that this action is reversible, for when 
the area of the surface of contact of the acid and mercury 
is made to increase, an electric current passes from the 
mercury to the acid, the amount of electricity which passes 
while the surface increases by one square centimetre being 
sufficient to decompose *000013 grammes of water 

On the forms of Liquid Films which ark Figures 
of .Revolution 

A spherical Soap-bubble 

A soap-bubble is simply a small quantity of soap-suds 
spread out so as to expose a large surface to the air The 
bubble, in fact, has two surfaces, an outer and an inner 
surface, both exposed te air It has, therefore, a certain 
amount of surface-energy depending on the area of those 
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two surfaces Since m the case of thin films the outer 
and inner surfaces ore approximately equal, we shall con- 
sider the area of the film as representing either of them, 
and shall use the symbol T to denote the energy of unit 
of area of the film, both surfaces being taken together. If 
T' is the energy of a single surface of the liquid, T the 
energy of the film is 2T. When by means of a tube we 
blow air into the inside of the bubble we increase its 
volume and therefore its surface, and at the same time we 
do work m forcing air into it, and thus increase the energy 
of the bubble* 

That the bubble has energy may be shown by leaving 
the end of the tube open The bubble will contract, 
forcing the air out, and the current of air blown through 
the tuoe may be made to deflect the flame of a candle. If 
the bubble is m the form of a sphere of radius r this 
material surface will have an area 


S~4*r* (1) 

If T be the energy corresponding to unit of area of the 
film the surface-energy of the whole bubble will be 

ST -s 4*r 9 T (2) 

The increment of this energy corresponding to an 
increase of the radius from r to r -f dr is therefore 

TrfS~8irrT<fr (3) 

Now this increase of energy was obtained by forcing in 
air at a pressure greater than the atmospheric pressure, and 
thus increasing the volume of the bubble 
Let II be the atmospheric pressure and II +p the 
pressure of the air within the bubble The volume of the 
sphere is 

V = g*'* (4), 

and the increment of volume is 


dV — 4xr*dr (5) 

Now if we suppose a quantity of air already at the 
pressure II 4* p, the work done m forcing it into the 
bubble is pd\. Hence the equation of work and energy is 


or 

or 


pdV - 'Yds 

(6). 

4r}>r*dr = Sirrdt T 

<7), 

P-fflJ 

(8) 


This, therefore, is the excess of the pressure of the air 
within the bubble over that of the external air, and it is 
due to the actum of the inner and outer surfaces of the 
bubble We may conceive this pressure to arise from the 
tendency which the bubble has to contract, or in other 
words from the surface tension of the bubble 

If to increase the area of the surface requires the 
expenditure of work, the surface must resist extension, and 
if the bubble m contracting can do work, the surface 
must teud to contract The surface must therefore act like 
a sheet of india-rubber when extended both m length and 
breadth, that is, it must exert surface-tension The 
tension of the sheet of mdia rubber, however, depends on 
the extent to which it is stretched, and may be different m 
different directions, whereas the tensiou of the surface of a 
liquid remains the same however much the film is 
extended, and the tension at auy point is the same m all 
directions 

The intensity of this surface-tension is measured by the 
stress which it exerts across a line of unit length. Let 
us measure it in the case of the spherical soap-bubble by con- 
sidering the stress exerted by one hemisphere of the bubble 
on the other, across the circumference of a great circle 
This stress is balanced by the pressure p acting over the 
area of the same great circle . it is therefore equal to wrV* 


To determine the intensity of the eu* face-tension m 
have to divide this quantity by the length, of the line 
across which it acts, which is in this case the drcumferfenoe 
of a great circle 2 rrr. Dividing mr*p by this tshgth 
we obtain ipr as the value of theintansity of the surface- 
tension, ana it is plain from equation 8 that this is equal 
to T Hence the numerical value of the intensity of the 
surface-tension is equal to the numerical value of the 
surface-energy per unit of surface. We must remember 
that since the film has two surfaces the surface-tension, of 
the film is double the tension of the surface of the liquid 
of which it is formed. 

To determine the relation between the surface-tension 
and the pressure which balances it when the form of the 
surface is not spherical, let us consider the following 
case — 

Let fig 8 represent a section through 
the axis C c of a soap-bubble m the form 
of a figure of revolution bounded by two 
circular disks AB and ab f and having 
the meridian section APa Let PQ be 
an imaginary section normal to the axis 
Let the radius of this section PR be y, 
and let PT, the tangent at P, mako an 
angle a with the axis 

Let us consider the stresses which are 
exerted across this imaginary section by 
the lower part on the upper part. If the 
internal pressure exceeds the external 
pressure by p, there ib m the first place 
a force iryp acting upwards arising from 
the pressure p over the area of the sec- 
tion In the next place, there is the sur- 
face-tension acting downwards, but at 
an angle a with the vertical, across the 
circular section of the bubble itself, 
whose circumference is 2rry % and the downward force is 
therefore 2iryT cos a 

Now these forces are balanced by the external force 
which acts on the disk ACB, which we may call F 
Hence equating the forces which act on the portion 
included between ACB and PRQ 

1 ry*p - 2*yr cos o= - K (9) 

If we make CR » z> and suppose z to vary, the shape of 
the bubble of course remaining the same, the values of y 
and of a will change, but the other quantities will be con- 
stant In studying these variations we may if we please 
take as our independent variable the length s of the 
meridian section AP reckoned from A Differentiating 
equation 9 with respect to s we obtain, after dividing by 
2 tt as a common factor 



Now 


Wj{~Tc08a-£+Ty8W 4 g=0 (10) 


dy 

ds 


~sm a 


<n). 


>6 

The radius oi curvature of the meridian section is 


Ri=-£ US) 

The radius of curvature of a normal section of the surface 
at right angles to the meridian section is equal to the part 
of the normal cut off by the axis, which is 


R t =PN=- 


(13)* 


Hence dividing equation 10 by y sm a, we find 

*’- t (k 1 + s;)> • • • t»* 

This equation, •'which gives the pressure m terms of the 
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mm of ft surface of moiufe* must be true of all surfaces. 
For the curvature of any surface at a given point may be 
completely defined in terms of the position* of its principal 
normal section* and their radii of curvature. 

Before going further we may deduce from equation 9 
the nature of all the figures of revolution which a liquid 
film can assume. Let us first determine the nature of a 
curve, such that if it is rolled on the axis its origin wiU 
trace out the meridian section of the bubble Since at any 
instant the rolling curve is rotating about the point of 
contact with the axis, the line drawn from this point of 
contact to the tracing point must be normal to the direction 
of motion of the tracing point Hence if N is the point 
of contact NP must be normal to the traced curve Also, 
since the axis is a tangent to the rolling curve, the ordixiate 
PR as the perpendicular from the tracing point P on the 
tangent Hence the relation between the radius vector 
and the perpendicular on the tangent of the rolling curve 
must be identical with the relation between the normal PN 
and the ordinate PR of the traced curve If we write r 
for PN, then y ■» r cos a, and equation 9 becomes 

• *■(•£-)-! 

This relation between y and r js identical with the 
relation between the perpendicular from the focus of a 
conic section on the tangent at a given point and the focal 
distance of that point, provided the transverse and con- 
jugate axes of the conic are 2a and 2b respectively, where 

a=— , and 5 a =~- 
P *P 

Hence the meridian section of the film may be traced by 
the focus of such a conic, if the conic is made to roll on 
the axis. 

On the different Forms of the Meridian Line 

(1 ) When the conic is an ellipse tlie meridian line is in 
the form of a senes of waves, and the film itself has a senes 
of altornate swellings and contractions as represented in 
figs 8 and 9. This form of the film is called the un- 
duloid. 

(la ) When the ellipse becomes a circle, the meridian line 
becomes a straight line parallel to the axis, and the film 
passes into the form of a cylinder of revolution 

(lh) As the ellipse degenerates mto the straight line 
joining its foci, the contracted pt-rts of the unduloid become 
narrower, till at last the figure becomes a senes of spheres 
in contact. 

In all these cases the internal pressure exceeds the 
2T 

external by — where a is the seuutransverse axis of the 
a 

come The resultant of the internal pressure and the 
surface-tension is equivalent to a tension along the axis, 
and the numerical value of this tension is equal to the 
force due to tile action of this pressure on a circle whose 
diameter is equal to the conjugate axis of the ellipse 

(2 ) When the oomc is a parabola the meridian line is a 
catenary (fig. 10), the internal pressure is equal to the 
external pressure, and the tension along the axis is equal 
to 2wTm where m is the distance of the vertex from the 
focus. 

(3 ) When the conic is a hyperbola the meridian line is 
in the form of a looped curve (fig 11; The corresponding 
figure of the film is called the nodoi<L The resultant of 
the internal pressure and the surface-tension is equivalent 
to a pressure along the axis equal to that due to a pressure 
p acting on a circle whose diametef is the conjugate axis of 
the hyperbola. 

Whm the conjugate axis of the hyperbola is made 


smaller and smaller, the nodoid approximates more and 
more to the senes of spheres touching each other along the 
axis. When the conjugate axis of the hyperbola increases 
without limit, the loops of the nodoid are crowded on one 
another, and each becomes more nearly a ring of circular 
section, without, however, ever reaching this fonn. The 
only closed surface belonging to the series is the sphere. 

These figures of revolution have been studied mathe- 
matically by Poisson, 1 Goldschmidt, 1 8 Lmdolol and Moignu,* 
Delaunay,* Lamarle, 5 Beer, 0 and Mannheim, 7 and have been 
produced experimentally by Plateau 8 in the two different 
ways already described. 
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Fio 9 —Unduloid Fia 10 — Catenoid Flu 11 —Nodoid 

The limiting conditions of the stability of these figures 
have been studied both mathematically and expeuiuentaily. 
We shall notice only two of them, the cylinder and the 
catenoid. 


Stability of the Cylinder 

j The cylinder is the limiting form of the unduloid when 
the rolling ellipso becomes a circle When the ellipse 
! differs infinitely bttle from a circle, the equation of the 

meridian line becomes approximately y « a *f c sin. * 

where c is small This is a simple harmonic wave-line, 
whose mean distance from the axis is a, whose wave-length 
is 2ira, and whose amplitude is c The internal pressure 

corresponding to fchisAuiduloid is as before ~ Now 

consider a portion of a cylmdric film of length x terminated 
by two equal disks 

of radius r and con- ‘ ? * ,, f r p 7 - : 

taming a certain 

volume of air Let A .7~ I c77 

one of these disks \ ' C ' C °* * 8 * 

be made to approach ^ * 4v j M 
the other by a small Fig 

quantity dx The 

film will swell out into the convex part of an unduloid, having 
its largest section midway between the disks, and we have 
to determine whether the internal pressure will be greater or 
less than before If A and C (fig, 12) are the disks, and if 
x the distance between the disks is equal to irr half the 
wave-length of the harmonic curve, the disks will be at 
the points where the curve is at its mean distance from the 

T 

axis, and the pressure will therefore be — as before. If A*, 

Cj are the disks, so that the distance between them js 
less than irr, the curve must be produced beyond the 
disks before it is at its mean distance from the axis. 
Hence m this case the mean distance is less than r, and 

T 

the pressure will be greater than — If, on the other hand, 

the disks are at k> an d C, 2 , so that the distance between 
them is greater than irr, the curve will reach its mean dia- 

1 Nouvelle thAone de V actum cajnUavre (1881) 

* Determwatio euperjicm minimal rotation# curve# data duo ptmeta 
jungentis circa datum axem ortcc (Gdttingen, 1831) 

3 Learns de calcul des variation# (Pans, 1861) 

4 “ Sur Ja surface de revolution donfc la courbure mo)enne eet 
constante,” Lunmlle's Journal, vi 

• “ Tb^orie geometrique dee rayone efc centres de courbure,” Bullet, de 
VAcad de Belgique, 1857, 

9 Tractatua de Thecna Mathcmatica Phmwiiienfrrum vn L#q utiUt 
actumi gramtati# detracts obeervaionm (Bonn, 1857) 

7 Journal tt\ nstitul, No 1260 
9 Stafaqu# experimental# et thlonque des liquids# 
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tance from the axis before it reaches the disks. The 
mean distance will therefore be greater than r, and the 
T 

pressure will be less than — Hence if one of the disks be 

made to approach the other, the internal pressure will be 
increased if the distance between the disks is less than 
half the circumference of either, and the pressure will be 
diminished if the distance is greater than this quantity 
In the same way we may show that if the distance between 
the disks is increased, the pressure will be diminished or 
increased according as the distance is less or more than 
half the circumference of either 

Now let us consider a < ylmdric film contained between 
two equal fixed disks A and B, and let a third disk, C, 
be placed midway between Let 0 be slightly displaced 
towards A If AC and CB are each loss than half the 
circumference of a disk the pressure on C will increase 
on the side of A and diminish on the side of B The 
resultant force on C will therefore tend to oppose the dis- 
placement and to bring 0 back to its original position 
The equilibrium of C is therefore stable It is easy to 
show that if C had been placed in any other position than 
the middle, its equilibrium would have been stable Hence 
the film is stable os regards longitudinal displacements Jt 
is also stable as regards displacements tiausverse to the 
axis, for the film is m a state of tension, and any lateral 
displacement of its middle parts would pioduco a resultant 
force tending to restore the film to its original position 
Hence if the length of the cylindric film is less than its 
circumference, it is in stable equilibrium But if the 
length of tho cylindric film is greater than its < lrcumference, 
and if we suppose tho disk U to be placed midway between 
A and B, and to bo moved towards A, the pressure on the 
side next A will d man ish, and that on the side next B will 
increase, so that the resultant forte will tend to increase 
the displacement, anil the equilibrium of the disk 0 is 
therefore unstable Hence the equilibrium ol a cylindric 
him whose length is gieutei than its cinumferonce is 
unstable Such a film, if ever so little disturbed, will 
begin to contract at one section and to expand at another, 
till its form coases to resemble a cylindot, if it does not 
break up into two pails wliieh become ultimately poitions 
of spheres 

Instability of a Jet of Liquid 

When a liquid flows out of a vessel through a circular 
opemug m tho bottom of the vessel, the form of tho stream 
is at first newly cylindrical though its diameter gtadu 
ally diminishes from the orifice down wauls on account 
of the mci easing volocity of the liquid But the liquid 
ufter it leaves the vessel is subject to no forces except 
gravity, the pressuio of tho air, and itsowm surface tension 
Of these gravity has no effect on the form of the stream 
except in drawing asunder its parts in a vertical direction, 
because the lower parts are moving faster than tho upper 
parts The lesistance of the air produces little disturbance 
uutil the velocity becomes very great But the surface- 
tension, acting on a cylindric column of liquid whose length 
exceeds tho limit of stability, begins to produce enlarge- 
ments and contractions in the stream as soon as the liquid 
has left the orifice, and theso inequalities m the figure of 
the column go on increasing till it is broken up into 
elongated fragments These fragments as they are fall- 
ing through the air continue to be acted on by surface- 
tension. They theiefore shorten themselves, and after a 
series of oscillations iu which they beoome alternately 
elongated and flattened, settle down into the form of 
spherical drops. 

This process, which we have followed as it takes place on 
an individual portion of the falling liquid, goes througn its 


several phases at different distances from the orifioe, so 
that if we examine different portions of the stream as it 
descends, we shall find next the orifice the unbroken 
column, then a senes of contractions and enlargements, 
then elongated drops, then flattened drops, and so on till 
the drops become sphencal. 

Stability of the Catenoid 

When the internal pressure is equal to the external, the 
film forms a surface of which the mean curvature at every 
poiut is zexo The only surface of revolution having this 
propel ty is the catenoid formed by the revolution of a 
catenary about its directrix This catenoid, however, is in 
stable equilibrium only when the portiou considered is 
such that the tangents to the catenary at its extremities 
intersect before they reach the directrix 

To prove this, let us consider the catenary as the form of 
equilibrium of a chain suspended between two fixed points 
A and B Suppose the chain hanging between A and B 
to be of very great length, then the tension at A or B will 
be very great Let the chain be hauled in over a peg at 
A At first the tension will dimmish, but if the piocess 
be continued the tension will reach a minimum value and 
will afterwards increase to infinity as the chain between^ 
and B approaches to the form of a straight line Hence 
for every tension greater than the minimum tension there 
are two catenaries passing through A and B Since the 
tension is measured by the height above the directrix these 
two catenaries have the same directrix Every catonaiy 
lying between them has its dnectnx higher, and every 
catenary lying beyond them has its direct! lx Jowei than 
that of the two catenanes 

Now let us consider the surfaces of levolution foimed by 
this system of catenanes revolving about the directrix of 
the two catenaries of equal tension We know that the 
ladius of curvature of a surface of revolution m the plane 
normal to tho inondun plane is the portion of the normal 
intercepted by tho axis of revolution 

The radius of curvature of a catenary is equal and oppo- 
site to the portion of the normal intercepted by the direc- 
trix of the catenary Hence a catenoid whose directnx 
coincides with the axis of revolution has at eveiy point its 
puncipttl ladn of curvature equal and opposite, so that the 
mean curvature of the surface is zero 

The catenaries which lie between the two whose direc- 
tion coincides with the axis of revolution generate sur 
faces whoso radius of curvatuie convex towards the axis- 
in the meridian plane is less than the radius of concave 
curvature The mean curvatuie of these surfaces is there 
fore convex towaids the axis The catenanes which lie 
beyond the twogeneiate surfaces w hose ladius of curvature 
convex towards the axis in the meridian plane is greater 
than the radius of concave curvature The mean curvature 
of these surfaces is, therefore, concave towaids the axis 

Now if the pressure is equa*i on both sides of a liquid 
film, if its mean curvature is zero, it will btfin equilibrium 
This is the case with the two catenoids If the meat* 
curvatuie is .convex towaids the axis the film will move 
from the axis Hence if a film in the form of the catenoid 
which is nearest the axis is ever so slightly displaced from 
the axis it will move further from the axis till it reaches 
the other catenoid 

If the mean curvature is concave towards the axis the* 
film will tend to approach the axis Hence if a film m the 
form of the catenoid which is nearest the axis be displaced 
towards the axis, it will tend to move further towards the 
axis and will collapse Eence the film in the form of the 
catenoid which is nearest the axis, is in unstable equilibrium 
under the condition that it is exposed to equal pressure* 
within and witnout. If, however, the circular ends of the* 
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catenoid are dosed with solid disks, so that the volume 
of air contained between these disks and the film is deter- 
minate, the film will be m stable equilibrium however 
large a portion of the catenary it may consist of 
The criterion as to whether any given catenoid is stable 
or not may be obtained as follows 
Let PAJBQ and ApqB (fig 13) be two catenaries having 
the same directrix and intersecting in A and B Draw Vp and 
Q q touching both catenaries, P/> and Q q will intersect at T, 
a point m the directrix , for since any catenary with its 
directrix is a similar figure to any other catenary with its 
directrix, if the directrix of the one coincides with that of 
the other the centre of similitude ftmsfc he on the common 
directrix Also, since the curves at P and p are equally 
inclined to the directrix, P and p are corresponding points 
and the line P p must pass through the centre of similitude 
Similarly Qtf must pass through the centre of similitude 
Hence T,the point 
of intersection of 
P p and Q q, must 
be the centre of 
similitude and 
must be on the 
cAnmon directrix 
Hence the tan- 
gents at A and B 
to the upper caten- 
ary must intersect 
above the direc- 
trix, and the tan- 
gents at A and B 
to the lower catenary must intersect below the directrix 
The condition of stability of a catenoid is therefore that the 
tangents at the extremities of its generating catenary must 
intersect before they reach the directrix 



$ 

Now if the displacement z be everywhere very small, the curvature 
in the planes parallel to xs and yz will be and respectively ; 

and if T is the surface tension the w hole upward force will be 

( d*z <f*«\ 


If this quantity is of the saint sign as », the displacement will lie 
increased, ami the equilibrium will be unstable If it is of the 
opposite sign from «, the equilibrium will be stable The limiting 
condition may be found by putting it equal to seio One form of 
the solution of the equation, and that which is applicable to the 
case of a rectaugulai ontuc, is 


a - C sill px am qy 

Substituting in the equation we find the condition 

( stable 

(p* + ? 8 ) T - (p - <r)g~ < 0 neutral 
( - ve unstable 

That tho surface may coincide with the edge of the orifice, which 
is a rectanglo, whose sides are a and fc, we must have 

pa — mir , qb — nre, 

when m and n are integral numbers Also, if m and n aio both 
unity, tho displacement will he entirely positive, and the volume of 
the liquid will not be constant That the volume may be constant, 
either n or m must he an even nmnbei We have, therefore , to 
consider the conditions under which 



f T- (p- <r)g 


cannot be made negative Under these conditions the equilibrium 
13 stable for all small displacements of the surface The smallest 
m a n a 4 1 

admissible \alue of ~ x 4 ^ is + where a is the longer side of 
the rectangle Hence the condition of stability is that 


is a positive quantity 


When the breadth h is less than 


•j 


ir*T 

(p-a)g 


the length a may be unlimited 

When the orifice is circular of radius a, the limiting \alue of 


Stability of a Plane Surface 

We shall next consider the limiting conditions of 
stability of the horizontal surface which separates a heavier 
fluid above from a lighter fluid below Thus, m an experi- 
ment of M Duprez, 1 * a vessel containing olive oil is placed 
with its mouth downwards in a vessel containing a mixture 
of alcohol and water, the mixture being denser than the oil 
The surface of separation is in this case horizontal and 
stable, ^so that the equilibrium is established of itself 
Alcohol is then added very gradually to the mixture till it 
becomes lighter than the oil The equilibrium of the fluids 
would now be unstable if it were not for the tonsion of the 
surface which separates them, and which, when the orifice 
of the vessel is not too large, continues to preserve the 
stability of the equilibrium 

When the equilibrium at last becomes unstable, the 
destruction of equilibrium takes place by the lighter fluid 
ascending in one part of the orifice and the heavier 
descending m the other Hence the displacement of the 
surface to whiefl we must direct our attention is one which 
does not alter the volume of the liquid in the vessel, and 
which therefore is upward m one part of the surface and 
downward in another. The simplest case is that of a 
rectangular orifice in a horizontal plane, the sides being a 
and b. 

Let the surface of separation be originally in the plane of the 
orifice, and let the co ordinates x and y be measured from one corner 
parallel to the sides a and b respectively, and let z be measured up- 
wards Then if p be the density of the upper liquid, and <r that of 
the lower liquid, and P the original pressure at the surface of separa- 
tion, then when the surface receives an upward displacement z, the 
pressure above it will be P- pgz, and tnat below it will be P - ergz, 
10 that the surface wi ll be act^d on by an upward pressure (p - <r)gz 

1 “Sur un cas particulier de l’equilibre des Uqfides,” par F Du 

pm, Nouveau* Mim. de CAcad de Belgique, 1851 et 1854 


a is a / — z , whore z is the lc ast loot of the equation 
^ 9P 

2 j z 9 z 4 z° 

z J <») ~ 1 ~ 24 + sHFe ~ 24 1 6^8 + &C ’ ~ 0 
The least root of this equation is 

a- 3 83171 

If h is the height to which the liquid will rise in a capillary tube 
of unit radius, tnen the diameter of the largest onlice is 

2a -3 8317 
-5 4188 VA 

M Duprez found fiom his experiments 
2a - 5 485 */h 


Effect of Surfacf-ti-nsion on the Velocity of Wav es.* 

When a senes of waves arc propagated on the surface 
of a liquid, the surface-tension has the effect of increasing 
the pressure at the crests of the waves and diminishing it 
m the troughs If the wave-length is A, the equation of 
the surface is 

x 

y — b sin 2ir^ 


The pressure due to the surface-tension T is 

P-~ T dx*~ A 8 iy 

This pressure must be added to tho pressure due to gravity 
gpy Hence the waves will be propagated as if the 
intensity of gravity had been 

4* a 1 

g + - 

instead of g Now it is shown in hydrodynamics that the 


8 See Sir W Thomson, “ Hydrokinetic Solutions and Observations/ 
Phil Mag , Nov 1871 
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velocity of propagation of warn in deep water te that 
acquired by a heavy body falling through half the radius 
of the circle whose circumference u the wave-length, or 



This velocity is a minimum when 

v gu 

and the minimum value in 

w O 

For waves whose length from crest to crest is greater 
than X, the principal force concerned in the motion is that 
of gravitation For waves whose length is less than X the 
principal force concerned is that of surface tension Sir 
William Thomson proposes to distinguish the latter kind 
of waves by the name of ripples 

When a small body is partly immersed m a liquid origin- 
ally at rest, and moves horizontally with constant velocity 
V, waves are propagated through the liquid with various 
velocities according to their respective wave-lengths In 
front of the body the relativo velocity of the fluid and the 
body varies from V where the fluid is at rest, to zero 
at the cutwater on the front surface of the body The 
waves produced by the body will travel forwards faster 
than the body till they reach a distance from it at which 
the relative velocity of the body and the fluid is equal to 
the velocity of propagation corresponding to the wave- 
length The waves then travel along with the body at a 
constant distance in front of it Hence at a certain 
distanoo in front of the body there is a series of waves 
which are stationary with respect to the body Of these, 
the waves of minimum velocity form a stationary wave 
nearest to the front of the body Between the body and 
this first wave the surface is comparatively smooth Then 
comes the stationary wave of minimum velocity, which is 
the most marked of the senes In front of this is a 
double series of stationary waves, the gravitation waves 
forming a series increasing m wave length with their 
distance m front of the body, and the surface-tension waves 
or ripples diminishing m wave-length with their distance 
fiom the body, and both sets of waves rapidly diminishing 
in amplitude with their distanco from the body 

If the current function of the water referied to the body 
considered as origin is i f/> then the equation of the form of 
the crest of a wave of velocity te, the cre*£ of which travels 
along with the body, is V 

dtp » wch / 

where ds is an element of the length of the cre4 To inte- 
grate this equation for a solid of given form is probably diffi- 
cult, but it is easy to see that at some distance on either side 
of the body, where the liquid is sensibly at rest!* the crest of 
the wave will approximate to an asymptote i.idjmed to the 

to 

path of the body at an angle whose sme is ~ , where tv is the 

velocity of the w ave and V is that of the body 

The crests of the different kinds of waves will therefore 
appear to diverge as they get further from the body ; and 
the waves themselves will be less and less perceptible 
But those whose wave-length is near to that of the wave 
of mminum velocity will diverge less than any of the 
others, so that the most marked feature at a distance from 
the body will be the two long lines of ripples of minimum 
velocity. If the angle between these is 20, the velocity of 


the body is w sec 0, where w for water is about 23 centi- 
metres per second. 

Tables of Surface Tension 

In the following tables the units of length, mass, and 
time are the centimetre, the gramme, and the second, and 
the unit of force is that which if it acted on one gramme 
for one second would communicate to it a velocity of one 
centimetre per second , — 


Table of Surface- Tension at 20° C (Quincke). 




Tension of surface 
separating the liquid 

Angle of contact with 
glass In presence of 

Liquid 

Specific 

Gravity 








Air 

Water 

Mer- 

cury 

Air 

Water 

Mercury 


Water 

1 

81 


418 

25° 82' 


28° 8' 

Mercury 

13 5482 

540 

418 


61° 8' 

26° 8 


Bisulphide of ) 
Cai bon $ 

I 2687 

321 

41 75 

872 5 

82° 16' 

18° 8' 


Chloroform 

1 4878 

30 6 

29 5 

890 




Alcohol 

0 7906 

25 5 


899 

25° 12' 



Olive Oil 

0 9136 

36 9 

20 56 

335 

2i° 60' 

17° 

47° 2' 

Turpentine 

0 8867 

29 7 

n 65 

250 5 

87° 44' 

87° 44' 

47*2' 

Peti oleum 

0 79 77 

317 

27 8 

284 

86° 20' 

42° 48' 


Hydro* hlorn l 
Acid 1 

I 1 

701 


877 



Solution of \ 








II ^ p os ui r 
plate of i 
Soda ) 

I 1248 

77 5 


442 5 

28° 20' 


10*42' 


Olivo Oil and Alcohol, 12 2 

Olivo oil and anurous alcohol (sp g 9231, tension of free surface 
26 6), 6 8, anglo 87“ 48' 


Quincke has determined the surface-tension of a great 
many substances near their point of fusion or solidification 
Ills method was that of observing the form of a large drop 
standing on a piano surface If K is the height of the 
flat surface of the drop, and k that of the point where its 
tangent plane is vertical, then 

T = .2<K-i)» W 


Surface- Tensions of Liquids at thm Point of Solidification. 
Ft om Quincke 


Suhstauci 

*li tup* rntitic of 
Solidification 

Suiface Tcnaian 

Platinum 

2000° C 

1658 

Golit 

1200° 

983 

Zim 

360° 

860 

Tin 

230® 

587 

Mercury 

- 40® 

677 


330° 

448 

Silvn 

1000® 

419 

Bismuth 

265° 

882 

Potassium 

58° 

864 

Sodium 

00® 

253 

Antimony 


244 

Borax 

1000° 

c 212 

Carbonate of Soda 

1000® 

206 

Chloride of Sodium 


114 

Water 

0° 

86 2 

Selenium 

217® 

70 4 

Sulphin 

111 0 

41 8 

Phosphorus 

48° 

41 1 

Wax 

68® 

83 4 


Quincke finds that for several series of substances the sur* 
face-tension is nearly proportional to the density, so that if we 
2T 

call (K - 1) 2 ^ — the specific cohesion, we may state the 


general results of his exfJferiments as follows — 

The bromides and iodides havg a specific cohesion about 
half that of mercury The nitrates, chlorides, sugars, and 
fats, os also the metals, lead, bismuth, and antimony, have 
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* specific cohesion needy equal to that of mercury. Water, 
the carbonated and sulphates, and probably phosphates, 
and the metals, platinum, gold, silver, cadmium, tin, and 
copper have a specific cohesion double that of mercury 
Zinc, iron, and palladium, three tunes that of mercury, and 
•odium, sue tunes that of mercury. 


Relation of Subface-tension to Temperature. 


It appears from the experiments of Brunner and of 
Wolff on the ascent of water in tubes that at the tempera- 
true t° centigrade 


T*75 20 (1 - 0 00187$) (Brunner) . 

= 76 08 (1 -0 002$+ 0 00000415$*), for a tube 02846 cm dia- 
meter (Wolff) , 

=77 84 (1-0 00181$), for a tube 08098 cm diameter (Wolff) 
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Sir W Thomson has applied the principles of T2(ermody* 
namics to determine the thermal effects of increasing or 
diminishing the area of the free surface of a liquid, aud 
has shown that in order to keep the temperature constant 
while the area of the surface increases by unity, an amount 
of heat must bo supplied to the liquid which is dynamically 
equivalent to the product of the absolute temperature into 
the decrement of the Burface-tension per degieeof tempera- 
ture We may call this the latent heat oj surface-exten- 


sion 


It appears from the experiments of Bi miner and Wolff 
that at ordinary temperatures the latent boat oi extension 
of the surface of water is dynamically equnalent to about 
half the mechanical work done m producing the surface- 
extension (j c m ) 


OAPIS, or Capiz, a town of the Philippine Islands, m a 
province of the same name, on the north coast of Panay, at 
the mouth of the rivers Panay, Pamtan, and Ivisan, which 
are subject to inundations dunng the ramy season It is 
the seat of a Spanish alcalde, and is defended by a small 
^ort Most of its buildings are light erections of mpa palm 
Its exports are mainly rice, dye wood, gold-dust, and cattle 
Population, 11,470 Lat 11° 25' N, long 122° 45' E 
CAPISTRANO, Giovanni di (1386-1456), was born at 
the little town of Capistrano m the Abruzzi He was 
educated for the profession of law, and till about his 
thirtieth year was engaged m practice as on advocate He 
then entered the Franciscan order, and became one of its 
most rigid and devoted adherents At the same time he 
manifested very remarkable powers as a popular preacher, 
and was consequently employed on various missions by the 
popes In 1450 he was sent by Nicholas V to Germany 
to preach against the Hussite heresy, and at the same tune 
to excite the Germans to a crusade against the Turks who, 
under their great leader, Mahomet II , were threatening to 
overrun Europe Capistrano did much to repress the 
Hussite movement, and though he failed to excite a crusade 
against the Turks, his religious enthusiasm sustained the 
inhabitants of Belgrade when that town was besieged by 
the Turkish forces m 1456 He accompanied them with 
the cross in his hand in their successful sortie, a few months 
before his death He was canonized m 1690 
CAPITAL, in social discussions somotimes treated as 
antithetical to Labour, is m reality the accumulated savings 
of labour and of the profits accruing from the savings of 
labour It is that portion of the annual produce reserved 
from consumption to supply future wants, to extend the 
sphere of production, to improve industrial instruments and 
processes, to carry out works of public utility, and, m short, 
to secure and enlarge the various means of progress 
necessary to an increasing community It is the increment 
of wealth or means of subimstence analogous to the increment 
of populatiort&nd of the wants of civilized man Henco Mr 
Mill and other economists, when seeking a graphic expres- 
sion of the service of capital, have called it “abstinence.” 
The labourer serves by giving physical and mental effort 
m order to supply his means of consumption The 
capitalist, or labourer capitalist, serves by abstaining from 
consumption, by denying himself the present enjoyment of 
more or less of his means of consumption, m the prospect 
of a future profit This quality, apparent enough m the 
beginnings of capital, applies equally to all its forms and 
stages , because whether a capitalist stocks his warehouse 
with goods and produce, improves land, lends on mortgage 
or other security, builds a factory, opens a mine, or orders 
the construction of machines or ships, there is the element 
of self-depnval for the present, with the risk of ultimate 


loss of what is his own, and what, instead of saving and 
embodying in some productive fonn, he might choose to 
consume On this ground rests the justification of the 
claims of capital to its industrial rewards, whether m the 
form of rent, interest, or profits of trade and investment 
To any advance m the arts of industry or the comforts 
of life, a rate of production exceeding the rate of consump- 
tion, with consequent accumulation of resources, or m other 
words, the formation of capital, is indispensable The 
primitive cultivators of the soil, whether those of ancient 
times or the modern pioneers who have formed settlements 
in the forests of the New World, soon discovered that their 
labour would be rendered more effective by implements 
and auxiliary powers of various kinds, and that until the 
produce from existing means of cultivation exceeded what 
was necessary for their subsistence, there could be neither 
labour on their part to produce such implements and 
auxiliaries, nor means to purchase them Every branch of 
industry has thus had a demand for capital within its own 
circles from the earliest times. The flint arrow-heads, the 
stone and bronze utensils of fossiliferous origin, and the 
rude implements of agriculture, war, and navigation, of 
which we read m Homer, were the forerunners of that rich 
and wonderful display of tools, machines, engines, furnaces, 
and countless ingenious and costly appliances, which 
represent so large a portion of the capital of civilized 
countries, and without the pre-oxistmg capital could not 
have been developed Nor m the cultivation of land, or 
the production simply of food, is the need of implements, 
and of other auxiliary power, whether animal or mechanical, 
the only need immediately experienced The demands on 
the surplus of produce over consumption are various and 
incessant Near the space of reclaimed ground, from 
which the cultivator derives but a bare livelihood, are some 
marshy acres that, if drained and enclosed, would add con- 
siderably in two or three years to the produce , the forest 
and other natural obstructions might also be driven farther 
back with tho result, in a few more years, of profit , fences 
are necessary to allow of pasture and field crops, roads have 
to be made and farm buildings to be erected , as the work 
proceeds more artificial investments follow, and by these 
successive outlays of past savings m improvements, renewed 
and enhanced from generation to generation, the land, of 
little value in its natural state either to the owner and 
cultivator or the community, is at length brought into a 
highly productive condition The history of capital m the 
soil is substantially the history of capital m all other spheres 
No progress can be made m any sphere, small or large, 
without reserved funds possessed by few or more persons, 
in small or large amounts, and the progress m all cases is 
adventured under self-depnval m the meanwhile of acquired 
value, and more or less risk as to the final result 
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CapXl is necessarily to be distinguished from money, 
with which in ordinary nomenclature it is almost identical 
It is impossible to draw any line where capital may not 
operate actively without the intervention of money. A 
fanner, manufacturer, or artisan, who has saved from his 
consumption and expenses of the past year an amount of 
product-value, may m the following year either employ 
more labour to direct production or divert a portion of the 
labour hitherto employed to an improvement of his process, 
which in either case would be an investment of capital 
Money, stnctly speaking, is the gold and silver coins m 
circulation and banking reserve, and its sum in the United 
Kingdom may amount to over 100 millions sterling But 
when the bank deposits of the kingdom are taken into 
account, they are found to be fives of hundreds of millions 
sterling, all active as money, and forming what is called 
the u floating capital 99 of the country The explanation is 
that the farmer, manufacturer, and artisan already supposed, 
having a surplus produce to dispose of, sell it at what they 
deem the proper time for their advantage and put the pro 
ceeds in bank , or the domestic servant or labouring man 
having a surplus from his wages, or the investor or 
speculator m stocks and shares having realized a profit, 
or the owner of a thousand acres, or the millionaire 
embarrassed with the returns of a capital so large that he 
can only odd to it year after year, do the same thing — the 
money employed m these multiplied transactions being 
merely the vehicle of their notation m money-value, and 
after accomplishing one senes of transactions being 
available for another senes following The deposits thus 
made to the banks may be recallod soon or late, in whole or 
m part, or may go on increasing uuder the same names for 
a generation v but, in any case, they are the realized money 
values of commodities, wages, rents, interest, and profits, of 
which the owners had no present need, and which they 
placed at the service of tho public m tins social form at 
some rate of interest until such time as they might choose 
or need to recall them This is capital m its most vitalized 
form, because it is offered through the banks to all who 
want capital and can give the requisite Becuiitios of 
document or character for its repayment In proportion 
as this fund increases a country may be safely deemed richer 
in resource for the extended employment of labour m all 
profitable branches of industry, aud for coping with every 
exigency in its industrial aud commercial condition It is 
S necessary element of all great enterprises, such as railways, 
telegraphs, lines of ocean steamers, and the like, as well as 
of operations in foreigu commerce where there is a long 
train of outlays in materials, wages, and charges before 
there can be any return Still the idea of capital cannot 
be confined to money aud bank deposits of money The 
indefinite extent to which, in the practical conduct of trades 
and industries, tho capital is insensibly increased out of the 
resources of the business itself, without loans or contribu- 
tion of new capital shares, and the facility with which 
property and commodities command the energy of free and 
active capital, forbid any narrow definition. The capital of 
a country can scarce bo said to be less than the whole sum 
of its in vestments m a productive form, and possessing a 
recognized productive value 

The distinction of “ fixed 99 and “ circulating 99 capital 
by the author of the Wealth of Nation* (book n. a l ) 
cannot fail to be always useful m exhibiting the vanous 
forms and conditions under which capital is employed Yet 
the principal phenomena of capital are found to be the 
same, whether the form of investment be more or less 
permanent or circulable The machinery in which capital 
is “ fixed/ 1 and which yields a profit without apparently 
changing hands, is m reality passing away day by day, 
until it is worn out, aud has to be replaced So also of 
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drainage and other land improvements. When the natural 
forests have been consumed and the landowners begin 
to plant trees cm the bare places, the plantations while 
growing are a source of health, shelter, aud embellish- 
ment — they are not without a material profit throughout 
their vanous stages to maturity — and when, at the lapse 
of twenty or more years, they are ready to be cut down, 
and the timber is sold for useful purposes, there is a 
harvest of the original capital expended as essentially 
as in the case of the more rapid yearly crops of wheat or 
oats. The chief distinction would appear to rest in the 
element of time elapsing between the outlay of capital and 
its return Capital may be employed in short loans or bills 
of exchange at two or three months, m paying wages of 
labour for which there may be return m a day or not in 
less than a year or more, or in operations involving 
within themselves every form of capital expenditure, and 
requiring a few years or ninety-nine years for the 
promised fructification on which they proceed. But the 
common characteristic of capital is that of a fund yielding 
a return and reproducing itself whether the time to this 
end be long or short The division of expenditure or 
labour (all expenditure having a destination to labour of 
one kind or another) into “ productive ” and “ unproductive % 
by the same distinguished authority (book u c. 3) is 
also apposite both for purposes of political economy and 
practical guidance, though economists have found it 
difficult to define where “ productive expenditure” ends 
and “unproductive expenditure” begins Adam Smith 
includes m his enumeration of the “fixed capital” of ft 
country “the acquired and useful abilities of all the 
inhabitants , ” and in this sense expenditure on education, 
arts, and sciences might be deemed expenditure of the 
most productive value, and yet be wanting m strict com 
mercial account of the profit and Iosb It must be 
admitted that there is a personal expenditure among all 
ranks of society, which, though not in any sense a capital 
expenditure, may become capital and receive a productive 
application, always to be preferred to the grossly unpro- 
ductive form m the interest both of the possessors and of 
the community 

These remarks have probably indicated with sufficient 
clearness the origin, nature, and uses of capital The subject 
in its details is full of controversies, on which it would be 
out of place hero to enter It may be enough to indi 
cate simply some conclusions which appear to be fully 
established 1 Capital is not a prerogative or monopoly 
of any class, but embraces both m its actual form and 
its future possibilities all classes of men from the humblest 
labourer to the millionaire 2 In proportion as capitsl 
increases the rate of profit falls, the competition of capital 
with capital being fully more close and active than that 
of labour with labour (J S Mill's Principle* of Political 
Economy, book iv. c 4) 3 The amount of the annual 

produce falling to capital is necessarily larger m proportion 
to the amount falling to labour m country where the 
capital is large than m those where it is relatively small, 
m old than m new countries, though the rate of profit 
may be lower in the former than in the latter The rate 
of profit may fall over the whole capital of a country, and 
yet from the increase of capital employed the aggregate profit 
be undimmished or even increased M Bastiat puts this 
conclusion in the following formula — “ In proportion to 
the increase of capital the ah*olute share of the total product 
falling to the capitalist is augmented and his relative share 
is diminished , while, on the contrary, the labourer’s share 
is increased both absolutely and relatively” (Harmonies of 
Political Economy , vn.) 4 Capital, so far from being the 
antagonist, is the ally of labour, the indispensable means 
of all extended Employment and reward of labour, as well 
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ts of all increase of population and civilized well being 
(Some Leading Principle* of Political Economy, by Professor 
Cairnes, part n c 3) 

CAPITA NT AT A, or Foggia, a proviuce of Southern 
Italy, formerly belonging to the kingdom of Naples It 
has an area of 2955 square miles, and is bounded on the 
N and E. by the Adriatic Sea, on the S E by the province 
of Ban, on the S by Basilicata and Pnncipato U1 tenure, 
on the W by Benevento and Molise The south-west of 
the piovitice is occupied by the slopes and underfalls of the 
Apeumties, and on the north-east the mountain mass of 
Gargano covers an extent of more than 800 square nnlos 
The central district, however, is very level, and is known 
as the Tavoghere di Puglio, or Chess-board of Apulia , 
while tho mountainous parts also enclose many fertile 
valleys Except at tho promontory of Gargano the coast is 
low, and is m many parts covered with lagoons, of which tho 
principal are the Lago di Lesma, the Lago di Yerana, and 
the Lago di Salpi Tho hai hours are few and unimportant 
The Fortore, the Cundelaro, and tho Cervajo are the chief 
rivers, to which must be added the Ofanto, which forms tho 
boundary towards the south The products are who it, 
mai/e, pulse, fruits, hemp, flax, oil, and wine, the breediug 
of horses and cattle is pursued to a considerable extent, and 
vast herds of sheep are pastured throughout tho province 
The manufactures are few and of no groat importance, and 
the commerce consists mainly m the coasting trade The 
province is divided into the three districts of Foggia, San 
Sovero, and Manfredoma , its capital is Foggia, and tho 
other principal towns, besides those which give name to 
the districts, are Lucera, Bovmo, Cengnola, Ascoli di 
Satnano, and Vieste Population in 1871, 322,758 
CAPITO, or Koepfuv, Wolfgang Fabriujus (1478- 
1541), a Reformed divine, was born of humble parentage at 
Ilageuau m Alsace He was educated for the medical pro 
fession, and he also devoted some time to the study of law, in 
which he gained tho degree of doctor At the same tune he 
applied himself so earnestly to theology that he leceivod the 
doctorate in that faculty also, and taught for some tune at 
Freiburg He acted for thiee years as pastor m Bruchsal, 
and was then called to the cathedral church of Basel In 
1520 ho removed to Mainz, at tho request of Albrecht, 
irchbishop of that city In 1523 he settled at Strosburg, 
whoie he remained till his death He took a prominent 
part in the earlier ecclesiastical transactions of the 1 6th 
century, was present at the second conference of Zurich 
and at the conference of Marburg, and along with Bucer 
was appointed to present to the emperor the confession of 
Augsburg From his endeavours to conciliate the Lutheran 
and Zwmglian parties m regard to tho sacraments, he 
seems to hive meurred tho suspicions of his own friends , 
while fiom his intimacy with several divines of the Sociniati 
school he drew on himself tho charge of Ariarnsni 11 is 
principal works were,— Luffitulionum Hebrauarum libri 
duo , Euai rationed ni 11 abac uc et Hoseam Pi oj diet as, and 
Exphcatio doctunma m Iiexaemeron 

CAPITOL, the great temple of Jupiter on the Taipeian 
oi Capitoline Hill at Rome See Romf 

CAPITOLINUS, Julius, one of a number of historical 
writers who lived about the end of the 3d century See 
Augustan History, vol m p 73 
CAPITULARIES are certain laws enacted under the 
auspices of kings of the Frankish race They are called 
Capitulai ui, a name of no classical authority, but derived 
from capitulum , the diminutive of caput, and they are 
so described from the circumstance of their being enacted 
or digested capitulatim , by heads or chapters The term 
is very frequently used ui a general sense, but m other 
instances capitularies are distinguished fromjaws 

The laws of the Franks were enacted “ consensu populi 
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et constitutions regia ” Liberty was the chief inheritance 
of the ancient people of Germany , nor w'ore they governed 
by laws which they had no slnue m enacting It has been 
remarked by Dr Stuart, that “ the shoit but comprehensive 
and sentimental w f ork of Tacitus, on the manners of 
Germany, is the key to the institutions, the Capitulanes, 
and the code of the baibariaiib” But tho national 
assemblies of those who were capable and worthy of Inuring 
arms appear to have been gradually superseded by a 
select council, composed of the two oideis oi the cleig\ and 
nobility , and if tho groat body oi tla people attended 
their deliberations, it seems to have been imue in the 
capacity of spectator than of actual legislators The 
initiative in promulgating any insolation was ilways takui 
by the king or emperor, and the final adoption seems ah » 
to have been very much in his hands, the assembled 
magnates merely giving theu adwee on the ciuuuistarues 
of the case This was the foun of the constitution in the 
time of Charlemagne, m whoso name a greit piopoition o) 
the Capitularies are promulgated, though some of them 
belong to a more recent, and others to a much mole etui) 
peuod, the collection commencing with an enactment of 
King Childebort, dated m tho year 55 1 The Capitularies 
aie wntteii in the Latin language, and were doubtless 
drawn up by the ecclesiastics The Latin copies were de 
posited among the national archives, but the laws were 
divulged to tho people m their mother tongue 

Savigny gives the following summaiy of what 
is now known wuth legard to tho Capitularies — “The 
imperial ordinances of the Franks (Capitular ia\ which, 
after tho extension of their empire, were distinguished fiom 
the national laws (Lt<yes), arose fiom the eiil.ugement of 
the same prmciplo All royal enactments, paiticulaily in 
later times, were called Capitulai la, or Capitals The 
king had a double character, — the one, as chief of each 
individual tribe, and tho other as head of tho whole 
nation Hence the Capitulanes also aie of two classes, — 
those defining tho law of a puiticulai lace, e </ , ‘ Capi- 
tula addita ad Legem Kabuim/ and those of guieial 
application over the whole Flunk temtory In the kingdom 
of the Franks, with which so many dtffcient nations were 
incorporated, the Capitulanes aie so frequently general 
under the Carlovingi in dynasty, that when fclicir charactei 
is not specially fixed they may be understood as belonging 
to that class In Lombaidic Italy, on the conti aiy, where 
the Lombards and Romans weie the only distinct peoples, 
most of the ordinances of Charlos ard Ins succcssois must 
be understood as constituting exclusively Lombaidic law 
For tins reason probably they have been msei kd m till 
the early collections of that law, and were (onsoquenllv 
never obligatory on the Romans Jt is, however, of great 
importance to determine accurately the limits of the 
general Capitulanes Tho laws of the race of Chailemagne 
have been erroneously supposed to apply to all tilt subjects 
of their extensive empire These pimees it igned over 
three distinct kingdoms, the Fi ankisli, the Lombaidic, and 
that which under the name of Rome and tho Exarchate 
had recently constituted part of tho Gieck empire No 
Capitulary, however general, could overstep tho boutidanes 
of that state m which it had originated The only exop 
turns to this rule were some clerical laws , and their 
universal validity arose from the unity of the church, and 
from the common old ecclesiastical authorities, on which 
they weie founded No example of a similarly general 
application is found in any of the temporal oidmances ” 

Tiu first collection of t)ie Capitularies was madt in flu Wh century 
by Angesis(, abbot of Fontendle, one of the councillors of ( karle 
magne He collected the Capitida of (’barb magne and bums 1© 
Debonnaue into four hooks In 842 Benedict deacon of Mami, 
added three books, bringing up the man bn of Oapituta to H597 
Supplements were afU rwards added whjcli increased the number to 

Y - io 
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21 00 Thp history of tlip later editions will be found in the preface of 
Halu/e, who has himaelf surpassed all impeding and all subsequent 
ediLojs His great collation appear* cl under the following title 
Capttulana Itfifvm Franmrum , additm sunt Marculfl monachi et 
ahorum for ran ha vt teres, et notat doctissimorum virorum Stephanus 
Jlahiznis Tulilauns tn nnuni col leg it, ad v> tnstissi trws codices man v- 
tcnplov erne ml amt, magnnm partem, nunc prnnum edidit , notis illns 
travit , Pans, 1077, 2 tom fol This valuable work was long after 
wards reprint'd in Italy (Vemtiis, 1771, 2 tom fol ) Anothei idi 
tion, for whu h Balirn had lntusiU made pic parations, is that of !)t 
Chiniai , willed! appeared at Pins, 1780, 2 torn fol This edition 
is splendidly printed, hut is somewhat disfigured by a hnin h trans 
lation of the pre face, exhibited column lor column The C'apitu 
lanes arc also to Im found in Oeorgisch’s Corpus Jurin Gemutma 
aiUtqui , Hulas Magd 17 58, 4to , in ranuanTs Ftps Jiurharoram 
antiques , Vinctns, 1781-01, f» torn fol , in Waite i, Corpus Juris 
German antiq , 1823-4 and m l*crtz, Monti me it ta German u a 
An admirable analysis of the contents ol the < apitulanes will be 
found in (iiu/ot, //is de la (* imhzttfion , Ley xxi and xxv See 
also Mu halt t, (Jr up tan du J)roit Francos 

CAPITULATION (tho Pat turn dtditiom s of Grotius) is 
an agreement i vi (hum of war for the Mirruider to a hostile 
armed force of a paituular body of tioops, a town, or a 
territory It is an ordinal y incident t>f war, and therefore 
no previous instiu* tions fiom the cuptoi’s Government are 
lequired befoie finally settling tlie conditions of capitula- 
tion Tin most iisn il of sm h conditions aie lieedom of 
religion, and suunty of pin ate property on tho one hand, 
and a piomise not to lx ir arms within a certain period on 
tho othei Sin h agieenionts may bo rashly concluded with 
an lnfenor ofheci, cm whoso nuthnuty tin* enemy aic not m 
the actual position of the wai entitled to place i oliantc 
The Koman consuls sometimes intioduced the condition — 
“ Ita ratum sit, si popufu s Homan a* c enimsset ” Saturnmus 
surromleu cl tho Capitol on tho piomise of Manus, but 
Ciceio asks (pro (' Hah, c x ), “ Fides cpn potuit sine 
aenatUHCoiiHulto dan ( " (Jtosai evidently thought that 
responsibility in sue h matteis should rest in the com 
mander m-chiof “Alter age re ad puesuiptum, alter liberc 
ad Hiimmam lorum consuloro debet M (dt Jl C , m 51) In 
modern times tho question has been laiscd whether a 
capitulation can ever amount to a conveyance of tho 
sovereignty, or a pupotuul cession of political allegiance 
Such matters aie fixed by the lei ms of peace, but befe.no 
thou questions nuy rise as to lights in tho propel ty 
passed by capitulation Although private ransoms are 
thooiotically allowed by English adnnialty law m cases of 
neeessity, the Pn/e Act (27 and 28 Viet c 25, § 4b) con- 
fers a right only to ships and goods afloat Hence pait of 
the eonsiduation of a capitulation may bo condemned to 
the Crown Again, as in tho ease of Thorshavui and its 
dependencies (Island of Htiumoo), which capitulated to 
Captain 1 laugh m 1S08, public property pissed by the 
capitulation, if not taken possession of by the private 
enemy, may aft ei wards be seized by privateers and foi- 
feited to the Clown In two great capitulations of modem 
history, (Heat Ihitain has made a not veiy ci editable 
appear nice That of Cluster Seven, between the duke 
of Cum hoi land and Maishal Kichclieu for a suspension of 
arms in N Geununy, King George, as elector of Hanover, 
refused to ratify, and oidcied the Hanoverian troops, 
which ought to have been disbanded, to resume service as 
Bntish troops In the capitulation of El Ansh (1800), 
which related to tho evacuation of Egypt by tho Fiench, 
tho British Government, so long as it seemed moie ad- 
vantageous to fight, pleaded n defect in the authority of 
Sir Sidney Smith , but when Klebei’s bnlliant movement 
to Heliopolis had changed matters, they clamoured for the 
faithful execution of the agreement The most important 
case on the subject of capitulation is, however, that of tho 
merchants of Genoa, particulars of which may be got in 
Hansard, vol xxx , and 4 Robinson, 388 

Capitulation is also the name g’ven to an arrangement 
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by which a body of foreigners enjoy ceifcam privilege, 
within the state making the capitulation , e g , th* Swiss 
Guards at the Tuilenes, or the consular jurisdictions m 
the Levant It is also applied by French writers to the 
oath which on his election the emperor of the Homans 
used to make to the college of electois , this related chief!) 
to such matters as regahan rights, appeals from local juris 
dictions, the rights of the Pope, etc 

CAPMANY, Antonio dk Montpalan y (1743-1813), 
a Spanish bistouanand philosopher, was born at Barcelona 
He spent the eaily part of his life m military seivice, and 
after his retuement in 1770 removed to Madnd, whore 
he was elected secretary of the ltoyal Academy of 
History His principal works are, — Memonas historxca $ 
sob) e la Marina , Commeicio, y Aites de I'antigua ciudad de 
Bai 1 1 Iona , 4lo, Madrid, 1770-1792, Teat i o Imto t ico n itico 
de la Floquencia Espafiola , 4to, Madrid, 1786 , Dutmmno 
Fiances- Fspafiol, 4to, Madrid, 1805, Fdosojta dt CFlo- 
tuencia , 1776 , and Questioned critiuis sobre vanos pantos 
de historva economica , politua , y mihtar , 8vo, 1807 

CAPO D’ISTKIA, afoitified seaport town of Austria, in 
the government of Tuesto and circle of Istria It stands 
on a small island in the Gulf of Trieste, 8 miles south 
of that city, in 45° 32' 20" N lat and 13° 42' 20' E 
long, and is connected with the mainland by a causeway 
half a mile m length It is the seat of a bishopric, aud 
has a cathedial and about thirty other chuie lies, a citadel, 
a gymnasium, a prison, and a theatre It manufacture. a 
salt, sugar, leather, and soap , it also exports wine, oil, and 
fish The haxbour is large, but is little frequented except 
by fishing-boats Population m 1860, 0160 Capod’Istna 
is usually identified with the town of 2Egula, mentioned 
by Pliny, winch appeals by au inscription to have aftei 
wards received the name of Justinopohs fiom Justin II 
At a later ptnod it founed a free commonwealth, which 
was subjugated by the* Venetians iu the 10th century, fell 
into the hands ol the Genoese m 1380, and was recaptured 
by the Venetians m 1487 As capital of Istria it passed 
into Austrian possession m 1707 

CAPO DTSTRIA, John, Count (1780-1831), was 
bom at Corfu, where bis father w^as a physician, in 1780 
At fust he dt voted himself to the study of medicine m the 
aculemies of Padua and Venice, but joined tho Russian 
diplomatic sei vice when at the treaty of Tilsit the Ionian 
Islands wore ceded to the Fieuch He held the office of 
secretary for foreign affairs under the Emperor Alexander, 
and was president of the Greek republic after the battle of 
Navai mo Having been suspected of treachery to the 
republican cause, he was assassinated when entering a 
chinch at Nauplia, October 9, 1831 See Greece 

CAPPADOCIA, an extensive province of Asia Minor 
that for a considerable period constituted an independent 
kingdom It was originally a country of much greater 
extent , m the time of Hsrodotus, the Cappadocians 
occupied the whole region from the ckain of Mount 
Taut us on the south to the shores of the Euxme That 
author tells us that the name of Cappadocians was that 
applied to them by the Persians, while they weie termed 
by the Greeks Syrians, or White Syrians (Leucosyn) The 
fact that they were a branch of the same race with the 
Syrians appears indeed to admit of no doubt Under the 
Persian empire they were divided into two separate satrapies 
or governments, the one comprising the central and inland 
portion of the country, to which the name of Cappadocia 
continued to be applied, while the other was called Cap- 
padocia ad Pontuin, aud gradually came to be known simply 
as Pont us As after the fall of the Persian government 
the two provinces continued tb be subject to separate 
rulers, this dfttinction was perpetuated, and the name of 
Cappadocia came to be restricted to the inland province 
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(sometimes called Great Cappadocia), which alone will he 
considered in the present article The history and 
geography of the region bordetmg on the Euxme will be 
found under Pontus 

Cappadocia, in tins sense, was hounded on the S by the 
chain of Mount Taurus, on the E by the ptolongation of 
that ridge and the Euphrates, on the N by Pontus, and 
on the W by Galatia and Lycaonia. But it had no natural 
boundaries except on the south and east, so that it is 
impossible to defane its limits with actuiacy on the other 
sides Strabo is the only ancient author who gives any 
circumstantial account ot the country, hut he has greatly 
exaggerated its dimensions, it was in reality about 250 
miles m length by less than 150 m breadth With the 
exception of a narrow strip of the district called Melitono, 
on the east, which forms part of the valley of the 
Euphrates, the whole of this extensive region is a high 
upland tract, attaining to the level of more than 3000 feet 
above the sea, and constituting the central and most 
elevated portion of the great table-land of Asia Minor 
(See Asia Minor ) The western parts of the province, 
where it adjoins Lycaonia, and extending thence to the foot 
o£ Mount Taurus, are open treeless plains, affording pasture 
m modern as well as ancient times to numerous flocks of 
sheep, but almost wholly desolate and uncultivated But 
out of the midst of this great upland level rise detached 
groups or masses of mountains, mostly of volcanic origin, 
of which the loftiest is Mount Aigajus (still i ailed by the 
Turks Kidjifc.li Dagli), which attains to a height of 13,000 
feet above the sea, while that of liassan Dagh to the south 
west of it nses to about 8000 feet 

The eastern poition of the province is of a more vaned 
and broken character, being travel sed by the mountain- 
chain called by the Greeks Anti-Taurus, as well as by 
several subordinate ridges, some of them paiallel with it, 
others extending eastwards from thence towards the 
Euphrates Between these mountains and the southern 
chain of Taurus properly so called lies the legion called m 
ancient times Cataoma, occupying an upland plain m a 
basin surrounded on all sides by mountains 1 ins district 
m the time of Strabo formed a portion of Cappadocia, and 
though several ancient writeis had regaided the Cataomans 
as a distinct people from the Cappadocians, Ktiabo, who 
had himself visited the country, could find no distinction 
between them either m language or manners 

The River Pyramus (now called the Jihun) uses m the 
table land of Cataoma, and forces its way through narrow 
and rocky defiles across the chain of Taurus to the plains 
of Cilicia The Sams or ttihun, nses much farther noitli, 
m the Anti-Taurus, near the frontiers of Pontus, and flow's 
through a deep and narrow valley between two parallel 
ridges of mountains, for a distance of more than 150 miles, 
till it m like manner forces its way through the main 
range of the Taurus, and emerges into the plains of Cilicia 
The Halys, or Irmak, which has its souices within 
the confines of Pontus, traverses the noithern part of 
Cappadocia throughout its whole extent, passing within 
about 20 miles of the capital city of Kaisauyeh The 
other rivers of Cappadocia are of little importance 

The kingdom of Cappadocia, which was still m existence 
down to the time of Strabo, as a nominally independent 
state, was divided, accoidmg to that geogiaphoi, into ten 
districts, viz, Melitene, Cataoma, Cilicia, Tyamtis, and 
Uarsauritis in the south, or adjoining Mount Taurus , and 
five others, Lavimasene, Sargarausene, Saravene, Cha- 
in anene, and Monmene, on the side of Pontus The posi- 
tion and limits of these northern •subdivisions cannot be 
determined with any certainty, but the others are better 
known Cataoma has been already desc^bed, and the 
adjoining district of Mehteue, which did not originally 


form part of Cappadocia at all, but was annexed to it by 
Anaiathes T , was a feitile tract adjoining the Euphrates, 
the chief town of which still ret tins the name ot Malatiyeli 
Cilicia was the name given to the distuct m which Caesarea, 
the capital of the whole countiy, was situated, and in 
which lose the lofty and conspic nous mass of Mount 
Argmus Tyamtis, as its name shows, was the legion of 
which Tyana was the capital, ~a level tract m the cxtieme 
south of the province, extending (pule to the foot of Mount 
Taurus Garsauritis appeals to have compusi d the western 
or south-western distncts adjoining lycuouu, its chief 
town was Archelais, now Ak Serai 

The only two cities of Cappadocia in the days uf Stiubo 
which were considered by the gcographei to desuv t that 
appellation weie— Mazaca, the capital of tilt kingdom 
under its native monarch?, but which, after it had passed 
under the Roman government, obtained the name of 
Caesarea, which it has ever since retained under the scant ly 
alteied foun of Kaisanyeh, and Tyana, not fai from the 
toot of the Taurus, the site of which is marked by some 
ruins at a place called Ki/ Hissar, about 12 miles south-west 
of Nigdeh Archelais, founded by Aicheiaus, the last king 
of the countiy, subsequently became u Roman colony, and 
a placo of some importance At the picsuit day the only 
considerable town m this part of Asia Minor is kaisariyeh, 
which lias a population of about 25,000 souls, and 
is an important centre of trade, and the lcsoit of inei 
chants from all parts of Asia Mmoi, as well as ►Syna and 
Armenia 

The ancient C.ippadocmns weie much dt voted to the 
practice of leligious and supeistitious ntes, and sevei 1 
localities in their countiy w'cie the sites of temples th it 
enjoyed a great reputation foi sanctity Among these the 
most celebrated was that n! Comana, dedicated to the 
goddess Ma, whom the Greeks identified with Enyo, the 
Bellona of the Romans, and the same deity who w is 
worshipped at the Pontic Comana. The high pnest enjoy ed 
consideration second only to the king, and exemsed rule 
over the gi eater part of Cataoma of which Comana w is 
the chief place It was situated on the nvei Sams, but 
the site has not been identified Next to him lanked the 
lugk-pncst of Zeus at Venasa, m Monmene, which had not 
less than 3000 slaves The temple of Ai tonus Pcrasia U 
Castabala also enjoyed a gicat imputation of sum tit) 
Cappadocia was remutkublo for the number of slaves, 
which constituted indeed the pnucipal wealth of its 
monarch? They weie sent m laige mimbeis to Rome, 
but did not enjoy a good reputation The piovmcc was 
also celebrated for the numbei aud excellence of its horses, 
as well as for its vast flocks of sheep, but from its eleva 
tion above the sea, and the coldness of its climate, it could 
never have been a rich and futile country 

Uistoi y — Nothing is know n of the lnstoiy of Cappadocia 
befoie it became subject to the Pei sum empire It was 
included in the thud satiapy of tint empire m the division 
established by Darius, but continued to be governed by 
satraps or rulers of its own, who apparently letained the 
title of lungs These derived their descent fiom a Peisian 
named Anaphas, who was one of the seven conspirators 
that slew the falso Smeidis The first nilci who succeeded 
in establishing himself in u position of vntual independence 
was Anaiathes (hence called Ariarathis 1), who waa a 
contemporary of Alexander the Gi eat, and m untamed 
himself on the tluonc of Cappadocia after the fill of the 
Persian monarchy 

After the death of Alexander, Ferdncas, marching into 
Cappadocia w r ith a powerful and well-disciplined aimy, 
succeeded m taking Ariarathcs prisoner, and crucified hun 
and all those of the royal blood who fell into his hands 
His son Anarathes If , how< vej, having escaped the ^eneml 
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slaughter, fled mto Armenia, where he lay concealed till the 
ci ;il dissensions which arose among the Macedonians after 
the death of Eumenes (to whom Perdiccas had surrendered 
the kingdom) gave turn a favourable opportunity of 
recovering the throne Having defeated Amyntaa m a 
pitched battle, he compelled the Macedonians to abandon 
all the strongholds, and after a long and undisturbed reign, 
left his kingdom to his son Anamnes II , under whose 
peaceful administration, as well as that of his successor 
Anarathes III , Cappadocia made gieat progress 

He was succeeded by Anarathes IV , who joined 
Antiochus the Great against the Romans, and after Ins 
defeat was obliged to atone foi taking up aims against the 
people of Rome by paying a line of two hundred talents 
He afterwards assisted the republic with men and money 
against Perseus king of Macodon, and was honoured by the 
senate with the title of the friend and ally of the Roman 
people He left the kingdom to Ins son Mithridates, who 
took the name of Anarathos V 

During the reign of this prince, surnamed Phtlopatoi , 
the Cappadocians lemained in close alliance with Rome 
Notwithstanding this, ho was for a time expelled from his 
kingdom by Oiophornes, who had been set up against him 
by Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, as a rival claimant to the 
tli rone of Cappadocia, but Anarathes succeeded m expelling 
Oiophornes, and afterwards united his arms with those of 
Alexander Balas agaiust Demetrius, who was defeated and 
killed in battle Some yoais aftei wards Anarathes, having 
espoused tbo cause of the Romans in their contest with 
Aristomcus, a claimant of the thione of Pergamus, was 
slam in the same battle in which Crassus, pro consul of 
Asia, was taken, and the Roman army cut to pieces 
(130 bo) He loft six sons by his wife Laodice, on whom 
the Romans bestowed Lycaoma and Cilicia But Laodice, 
fearing lest her childien when they came of age should tuke 
the government out of lici hands, poisoned five of them,— 
the youngest only having escaped her cruelty by being 
conveyed out of the kingdom She was soon, howevei, put 
to death by her subjects, who rose in rebellion against her 
tyrannical government 

L&odict was nun ceded by Anarathes VI , who soon after 
his accession nmrnod Laodice, daughter of Mitlindates the 
Groat, wishing to gain the alliance of that powerful punce 
in his contest with Nieomodes king of Bithynia, who laid 
claim to part of his kingdom Mithridates, however, instead 
of assisting, procured the death of Anarathes by poison, 
and under pietonoc of maintaining the rights of the 
Cappadocians against Nieomedes, proclaimed himself regent 
till the children of Ariui utlies should bo competent to 
govern the kingdom The Cappadocians at first acquiesced , 
but finding lnm unwilling to lesign the regent y in favoui 
of the lawful king, they lose in aims, expelled the foieign 
garrisons, and placed Anarathes VII , eldest son of the late 
king, on the tlnont 

The new prince found himself immediately engaged m a 
war with Nieomedes , but, being assisted by Mithridates, 
he not only drove him out of Cappadocia, but stripped him 
of a great part of his hereditary dominions On the con 
elusion of the peace, the refusal of Anarathes to recall 
Gordius, the murdeier of his father, led to a war with 
Mithridates When the two armies met on the frontiers 
of Cappadocia, Mithridates luvited Anarathes to a confer 
ence, and openly stabbed him with a daggei which he had 
concealed in his di ess The terror stricken Cappadocians 
immediately dispersed, and submitted to the yoke of 
Mithridates, but, unable to endure the tyranny of Ins 
prefects, they quickly rose m rebellion, and recalling the 
exiled brother of the late king they placed him on the 
throne He had scarcely ascended the throne when 
Mithridates invaded the kingdom at the head of a numerous 


army, defeated the army of the Cappadocians with gieat 
slaughter, and compelled Anarathes VIII to abandon the 
kingdom The unhappy prince soon after died of gnef, 
and Mithridates bestowed the kingdom on his own son, a 
youth only tight years old, giving him also the name of 
Anarathes But Nieomedes Philopator, king of Bithyma, 
dreading the mcieaso of power in a rival already so formid- 
able, claimed the throne for a youth who pretended to be 
the third son of Anarathes, and whom he sent with Laodice 
to Rome to advocate his cause Having received the 
declaration of Laodice that the petitioner was one of three 
sons which she had borne to Anarathes, and whom she had 
kept concealed lest he should share the fate of his brothers, 
the senate assured him that they would reinstate him 
ui his kingdom Mithridates, receiving notice of these 
transactions, despatched Gordius to Rome to advocate his 
cause, and to persuade the senate that the youth to whom 
he had resigned the kingdom of Cappadocia w as the lawful 
Hon of the late king, and grandson to Anarathes, who had 
lost his life in the service of the Romans against Anstonicus 
On receiving this embassy, the senate inquired more 
narrowly into the matter, discovered the whole plot, and 
ordered Mithridates to resign Cappadocia The Cappado- 
cians enjoyed their freedom for a short time, but soon sent 
ambassadois to Rome, requesting the senate to appoint a 
king Leave was given them to elect a king of their own 
nation , and as the old royal family was now extinct, 
they chose Ariobarzanes, who received the sanction of the 
senate, and continued steadily attached to the Roman interest 
(93 b c ) 

Ariobarzanes had scarcely taken possession of Ins kingdom 
when he was driven out by Tigranes, king of Armenia, who 
lesigned Cappadocia to the son of Mithridates, m terms of 
an alliance previously concluded between them Ario 
barzanes fled to Rome, and by the assistance of Sulla, who 
routed Gordius the general of Mithridates, he was quickly 
reinstated m his kingdom On the return of Sulla, however, 
Ariobarzanes was again driven out by Anarathes, the son 
of Mitlindates, whom Tigranes had setup as king By the 
intervention of Sulla, Ariobarzanes was again jdaced on 
the throne , and immediately after Sulla’s death he was a 
third time foiced to abandon bis kingdom, when Pompey, 
aftei deft atmg Mithridates near Mount Stella, restored the 
inifoitunate monarch, and rewarded him for his services 
dunng the war with the provinces of Sophene, Goidyene, 
and a gieat pai t of Cilicia Wearied with such a succession 
of disasters, soon after his restoration he resigned the 
crown to his son Ariobai/anes (63 bo), and spent the rest 
of his life in retnement 

Anobar/anes II proved no less faithful to the Romans 
than his father had been On the breaking out of the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey he sided with the 
latter, but after the death of Pompey he was received into 
favour by Caesar, who bestowed upon him a great part of 
Armenia While the dictator was engaged m w r ar with 
the Egyptians, Pharnaces, king of Pontus, invaded Cap- 
padocia and stripped Auobaizanes of all his dominions, 
but Caesar, aftei defeating Pharnaces, restored the king of 
Cappadocia, and honoured lum with new titles of friendship 
Aftei the muidei of Caesar, Ariobaizanes, refusing to join 
Brutus and Cassius, was declared an enemy to the republic, 
and was soon afterwards taken prisoner and put to death 
(42 n c ) His brother, Anarathes IX was then for a few 
years raised to the throne, but was m his turn put to death 
by Antony, and with him the royal family became extinct 
Archelaus, the grandson of the general of the same name 
who commanded against Sulla m the Mithridatic war, owed 
his elevation to the throne of Cappadocia solely to the 
intrigues of 1#3 mother Glaphyra with Mark Antony, to 
whom he remained faithful m the contests with Augustus. 
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On the defeat of Antony, he was pardoned by the emperor 
at the intercession of the Cappadocians, and received 
Armenia Minor and Cilicia Trachea as a reward for having 
assisted the Romans m clearing the seas of pirates who 
infested the coast of Asia. He contracted a strict friend- 
ship with Herod the Gieat, king of Judea, and married 
his daughter Glaphyra to Alexander, Herod’s son On the 
accession of Tiberius (who entertained a secret hostility 
to Archelaus on account of his previous neglect of his 
merits during the lifetime of Cams Caesar), he was decoyed 
to Rome by the fair promises of Livia, the emporor’s mother , 
but being accused before the senate, and loaded with 
reproaches at the court, he died of grief, af tei a i eign of 
fifty years 

On the death of Archelaus (17 ad) the kingdom of 
Cappadocia was reduced to a Roman province, and governed 
by men of the equestrian order It continued under the 
Roman empire to enjoy a high state of piospenty, and its 
capital, Caesarea, became a great and flounshing city But 
in the reign of Valerian, it was overrun by the Persian king 
Sapor, who took Caesarea after a long siege, and put most 
of the inhabitants to tho swoid Cappadocia, however, 
continued to form part of the Byzantine empire, till it was 
conquered by the Seljukian Turks m 1074 It has ever 
Bince remained incorporated with the Turkish empire 

During the Roman period Cappadocia assumes rather a 
prominent part in ecclesiastical history Its capital, 
Caesarea, was the birthplace of St Basil, who long occupied 
its episcopal see, while that of Nyssa was held by his 
brother Gregory , and the small town of Nazianzus, m the 
south-west of the province, was at onco the birthplace and 
the residence of the more celebrated Gregory, commonly 
known from thence as St Gregory Nazianzen (k ii b ) 

CAPPED, the name of a family of distinguished tbeo 
logians, scholais, and jurisconsults, of whom tho following 
are the most important Guillaume Cappel, in 1491, as 
rector of the university of Pans, had the boldness to foi bid 
tho payment of the tithe demanded by Pope Innocent 
VIII His son Jacques, jurisconsult and councillor of 
state under Francis I , is famous for the speech which he 
delivered in 1537 before the king and nobility of France 
against Charles V and the counts of Flanders, Artois, and 
Charolais His son, Louis Cappel, sieur de Momambert 
(1534-1586), who began life as professor of Greek at 
Bordeaux, and ended his days as professor of theology 
at' Sedan, is remarkable for his devotion to the cause of 
Piotestantism, for the sake of which he risked his life on 
more than one occasion It was ho who, m 1560, pre- 
sented to Charles IX the Confession of F nth which had 
been drawn up by the Pansian Protestants Anothei son, 
Jacques Cappel (1570-1624), was a distinguished juris- 
consult He was the father of Jacques Cappel, author of 
a number of works of considerable celebrity on theology, 
history, philology, and antiquities, and of Louis Cappel, 
noticed below • 

CAPPEL, iouis, tho most celebrated member of the 
above family, a learned Protestant theologian and scholar, 
was born at St Elien m 1585, and died at Saumur m 1658 
He studied theology at Sedan, Oxford, and Saumur At 
the age of tweuty-eight he accepted the chan of Hebrew at 
Saumur, and twenty yeais after that of theology As a 
Hebrew scholai, his greatest achievement is his demonstra- 
tion, against the Buxtorfs, that the vowel points and accents 
are not an essential pait of the Hebrew language, but 
were inserted by the Masorete Jews of Tiberias, not earlier 
than the 5th century a d , and that the primitive Hebrew 
characters are those now known as the Samaritan, while 
the square characters are Chaldeanr, substituted for the more 
ancient at the time of tlfe Captivity As a theologian, he 
advocated liberal views with regard to thi* verbal mspira- 
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turn of Scripture and the history of the Bible. These 
doctrines of Cappel were generally distasteful to his co- 
religionists Their piotest against the Church of Rome 
being founded upon Scripture, to allow the possibility of 
the skghtest inaccuracy in its text seemed to them to be 
striking at the very loot oi then position They, there 
fore, made strenuous effoits to pi event tho publication of 
his views The Swiss cleigy weie compelled to sign a 
paper condemning them, and Cappel found gieat difficult} 
in printing some of his woiks His CriUca *S ana, a collee 
tion of various readings in the Old Testament and of 
canons of textual criticism, lay in MS foi tui yeais, and 
he was only able to print it at Pans, m 1 650, by aid of a 
son who had turned Catholic Cappel is also the author of 
Annot at tones et Continental u in Veins Testanuntum , Chi on 
oloyta Sana , and other theological works, as well as of 
several treatises on Hebrew besides the Cut tea atm, 
among which are the Arcanum rnnetuatioms levelatum 
(1624), and the Diatriba de veils tt antiqms Ebiaoium 
hteiis (1045) Ills Continental uts dt Capdloium yeitte , 
giving an account of the distinguished family to which 
he belonged, was published by his nephew James Cappel 
(1639-1722), who, at the age of nineteen, became professor 
of Hebrew at Saumur, but, on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, lied to England, where he died in 1622 

C APPEUON 1E11, Claude (167 1-1744), a classical 
scholar, was the son of a tanner at Montdidier He studied 
at Amiens and Pans, and took orders in the Chuich of 
Borne, but devoted himself almost entirtly to classical 
studies He declined a piofessorslnp m the university of 
Basel, and was afterwards appointed to the Gieek chair in 
tho College de France He published an edition of Quin 
tilian, and left behind him at his death an edition oi the 
ancient Latin Rhetoricians, which was published in 1750 
His nephew, Jean Cappeioniei, was also a famous linguist 
CAPREliA, oi Cabrera, a small island ot Italy, in the 
Mediterranean, two miles off the north east coast of Bar 
dinia, in 4P 12' 47" N lat and 9° 29 14" F long It 
forms one of the Buccimuian group, and belongs to the 
province of Sassan The most of its surface of 6700 acies 
is rocky and unfeitile, and till tho present century it was 
only occasionally visited In 1854 Garibaldi acquired pos 
session of a part of the island, and built himself a house , 
which has been his principal place ol residence since that 
date See Vecchj, Garibaldi at Capieia , 1862 

CAPRI, the ancient Cajnea ', a small island of Italy on 
the south side ol the Bay of Naples, m 40° 32' N lat and 
14° IP E long, and separated by a space of 3J miles 
fiom the promontoiy of Son unto It is a mass of limestone 
lock, with an area of about 20 squaie miles, rising into 
two distinct peaks or plateaus, with a little valley of gieat 
fertility between The coast consists lor the most pait of 
precipitous cliff's, and there aie only two landing pi ices in 
the whole circuit The scenery throughout the island is 
of utiusiiul beauty, and some of the sea-caves arc un 
rivalled foi the splendid col on is reflected on the rock 
The two most famous aie called respectively the Blue 
and the Green Grotto, tho formei, though it has only 
become a popular resort m the present century, seems to 
have been known in the 17th The inhabitants still 
retain distinct traces of tho Greek type of countenance 
and figure They are industrious, religious, and simple, 
and, in general, poor Besides the cultivation of the 
narrow surface that can be reclaimed from the rock, the} 
chiefly depend on the capture of the quails which visit 
the island in May and December , and about 200 of the 
young men take part annually m the coral fishery off the 
coast of Africa The chief towns aie Capri in the east, wuth 
2332 inhabitants, and a beautilul cuthedial and a semi- 
nary , and Anacapn m the west, situated on the summit of 
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Monte Solara, uml accessible by a stair of 552 steps cut in 
the rock 

First inhabited, acumling to Virgil and Tacitus, by the Uelebow, 
( ajiri afterwards became a naval station of the btiuscans , and in 
the r >th (cntuiy lie passed under the power of the Greeks of 
Neapohs Fiom that city it was purchased by Augustus, who 
o< casionally it tired to its grateful seclusion in the latter part of his 
life It is tlnefly celebiated, however, as the retreat of Tibenua, 
whore he »|>cnt the last ten years of lus reign He erected twelve 
villas in difft relit paits of the isIaikI, the most famous of whu h was 
the Villa Jovih , built on the summit of the eastern cliffs 1500 feet 
above the sea Largo parts of the building, whit h < omhmed tire 
strength of a fortress with the luxuiy of a palace, still remain to 
hear witness to the powoi and wealth of the empire The whole 
island, indeed, is full of Homan remains, and has yielded to the 
archaeologist a rn h hai vest of mosaics, bos r< lit f«, coins, and msc rip 
tions Of the l wt one of tin most remarkable is the strange 
lamentation of Hypatus, which was discovered in tlu Mithian 
temple at Metroinama Outlie fall of tin Homan empire, L'apn 
passed to the hh of Home, and it formed pint of the bishopric of 
Sorrento till the 1 0th t cntuiy, when it received a bishop of its own 
Of its medueval histoiy the puna pal remains are the castles oi 
( 'iittigliane anel Amu apn In J80‘j it was captured by Sir Sidnej 
Smith, and defended by new fortifications , but m 1808, while Sn 
Hudson Lower was in commiuid, it was recapture <1 by Murat 

See Hadrava, fatten null’ tunla di Capri, Dnsden, 1794, Hans 
Andersen, fmjrromattton , and three articles (reprinted fiom the 
Saturday fame u\ 1873) m I H GueiPs Stray Studies, 1870 

CAPSICUM See Cayenne Pepper 

CAPSTAN, nti appliance used on board ship and else 
where for heaving up the anchor or any heavy weight 
Fig l represents emo of H irfield & Co’s patent vvrought- 





1 lei 1 Vertical Section of Capstan 

iron capstans ns used m the Royal Navy It lias a ver- 
tical spindle I), passing tluough sockets firmly seemed in 
the deck, a diumhoad E being keyed on to the spindle, 
and the capstan is turned round by means of bars inserted 
lu holes made to receive them all round the edge of the 
drumhoud A capstan of the kind shown would have about 
twenty holes foi bais, and each bar would be about 15 feet 
m length The capstan bars aie made of tough wood, 
such as Ameiican ash oi lock elm Tbiee or four men 
can stand to each bar, so that when the capstan is fully 
manned it loist sixty mon are employed When a hempen 
cable or a hawser is brought to the capstan, three turns 
are taken round the barrel GO, aud men are stationed to 
haul on the end of the iopc to prevent it from slipping, 
and to coil it up as it comes in When a chain cable is 
brought to the capstan it is passed round the “ whelps” at 
H, and is kept upon them by the rollers a, a, a, a, as shown 
in the plan (fig 2), so that the cable assumes the position 
shown at ABC, A being towards its outer and C towards 
its inner end 

Capstans in their primitive form were merely blocks of 
wood wrought to the required shape and made to traverse 
on an iron spindle and improvements have hoeti gradually 


effected m them, some important ones being introduced by 
Captain Phillips, R N In all these capstans the cable 
was brought in by means of a “ messenger " (see article 




Fin 2 — Plan of Capstan 

Cable) , but in 1857 Mr Thomas Brown took out a patent 
for dispensing with the messenger, and working the calie 
itself on the capstan by fitting a grooved pulley with 
guide rollers foi securing the requisite amount of turn of 
tlu chain, as before described, at ABC Subsequently 
important improvements were mtiodnced into the details 
of this invention, particularly in making the stops or 
whelps 5, b which hold the links movable, so that they may 
be adjusted to fit the links of the cable exactly, and also 
admitting of their renewal when worn 

The capstan shown m figs 1, 2, and 3 is constructed of 
wrought iron, no cast-iron or 
wood being used It is fitted 
with treble purchase gear, 
v\ Inch is a simplification of 
Captain Phillips’s original 

power capstan, and has the W1\ ${k )£ M 1 f 

advantage of the toothed 
gearing remaining at rest with 
lespect to the capstan, when 
the single purchase only is 
required The treble power tlu 3 — beUionahu wing Pinions 
is obtained by withdrawing 

the connecting bolts c, c from the capstan barrel, and 
locking the plate d , which carries the intermediate pinions 
( 9 e to a fixed point 111 the deck, by sliding the horizontal 
paul / into one of the recesses g , </ provided for the pur- 
pose The action then is ns follows — The drumhead 
E, which is keyed to the spindle I), drives the centre pinion 
\ , this drives the intermediate pinions e, e, which rotate 
iround their centres, as the pinion plate d is fixed to the 
deck by the paul / , these pinions 111 their turn drive the 
annular wheel /, which forms jfkrt of the capstan proper 

I 11 large ships the spindle D is frequently continued 
down to the deck below, and another capstau is worked on 
it In such (uses the two capstans aie so arranged that 
they may be w orked either separately or together , thus, if 
required, the power applied by the men on both capstans 
may be brought to bear on a chain or hawser attached to 
either In large ships of the navy and m many merchant 
vessels steam power is employed to drive the forward 
capstan, which is the one most used Small engines 
specially constructed for this purpose, and secured to the 
under side of the deck beams at K are generally used All 
capstans are providod with pauls to prevent them from 
running back. 

Figs 1 and 4 show a new form of “ cable holder,” which 
has been recenflfy introduced by Mr W H Harfield of Lou* 
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don, and is m use m a few ships of British and foreign nn\ ies 
The cable-holder is placed on the fore side of the deck pipe, 
and is fitted with a grooved pulley M tor the cable to pass 



over, similar to the whelps of the capstan shown m fig 1 
It revolves on a horizontal spindle fixed to the deck by 
brackets The interior is made hollow, and contains a 
double senes of disks, which can be screwed together by 
means of a hand-lever L, thereby causing sufficient friction 
to let the cable run out slowly, or to stop it entirely, and 
also to hold the ship when ndiug at anchor Means have 
been devised, and are now being fitted in one of the ships 
of the British navy for connecting these “ cable-holders ” 
with the capstan, so that the cable may be hove up by 
them without taking it to the capstan (t m ) 

CAPUA, a large and important city of ancient Italy, 
# oapital of Campania, was situated in the midst of a very 
fertile and valuable territory, two miles from the bank of 
the Vulturnus, and about half that distance from the 
mountain Tifata Much diversity of opinion has prevailed 
as to the date of its foundation, and the people by whom 
it was originally inhabited It is now generally agreed 
that Capua was one of the twelve cities which the Tuscans 
were said to have founded m the south of Italy at the 
beginning of the 9th century B o The city soon rose m 
Importance, and its inhabitants became renowned through- 
out the whole peninsula for their wealth, and the luxurious 
magnificence of their lives In course of time, as was 
natural, they degenerated so far that, from having been 
originally a brave and warlike people, they could no longer 
resist the encroachments of the Samnites, who m 424 b c 
made themselves masters of the city, and put the inhabi- 
tants to the sword The material prosperity of the city 
remained undiminished under the rule of the Sanmites, 
who in less than a century became as effeminate and 
dogenerate as the Capuans had berm When they in turn 
were attacked by the mountaineers, they were compelled 
to apply to Home for assistance, winch was immediately 
granted At the close of the Latin war, in which the 
Capuans had assisted the allies, they were deprived of the 
Campanus Ager , the most valuable district m Italy, but 
were admitted to take rank as citizens of Home They still 
continued, however, to select their own rulers When the 
second Punic war broke out, the Capuans, elated with the 
prospect of retrieving their high position, opened their gates 
to Hannibal, who spent an entire winter with his army m 
the city To the enervating contagion of Capuan 
effeminacy historians hare always attributed the want of 
success wli*;h subsequently attended the Carthaginian 
commander m his Italian compaigns When the Homans 
at length made themselves masters of the city, in the 
seventh year of the war, they took a terrible revenge, and 
only forbore to raze the city to the ground m consideration 
of the great natural advantages of its site For its fidelity 
m the social war, the Homans restoied to Capua ail its 
municipal privileges, and the city recovered all its com- 
mercial, though it never regained its political importance 
Under Julius Caesar, the Campanus Ager was distributed 
among 20,000 citizens of Home, and Capua became a 
Homan colony Under th$ emperors it continued to 
prosper commercially, and it ^pems to have been as rich 
and populous at the* downfall of the Western empire as 
during the time of its political independence Its wealth 
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marked it out as a special object of attack to the ^/mdals, 
who took and neatly destroyed it under Uenseric 456 a d 
W hat was left undone by the Vandals was completed by 
the Saracens, who burnt the city to the ground m 840- 
ihe inhabitants, who had fled for shelter to the neighbour- 
ing mountains, returned on the departure of then eastern 
invaders, and established themselves at Casilinum, a 
stronghold on the Vultuinus two miles distant from their 
ancient home Casilinum is the inodorn Capua, formerly 
one of the stiongest forts m the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies The site of the ancient Capua is now occupied by 
Santa Maria, a thriving town of 16,000 lidubmuits, the 
seat of the tribunals of the southern division ol the 
province of Terra di Lavoro Outside Santa Maim, on the 
north-west, are the extensive remains of the old Capuan 
mu pluthoatre, second only to the Hawaii ainplutheatie m 
size and magnificence, near which are the remains of a 
triumphal arch , and other rums may still be traced 
within the town and m its immediate neighbourhood, but 
they are not of much interest 

(Juniata, Storm civile della ftdclmwm nttd di Capua , 3 vols, 
Nuplta, 1752-60 , Kinnhlo, Alcmoiie isfor della uttd di Capua, 
1765, lOicca, Capua Vetire , 1828, Bunch, AJotute antiJu di 
Cajnuij 1802 

CAPUCHINS The Capuchin friars are one branch of 
the great Franciscun order, and their rule is m all essen 
tials the same as that of the other friars minor, or 
Minorites It was m the first decade of the 13th century 
that St Fi anc is established his order , but it was not till 
1528 tbit a bull of Clei/ient VII. erected into a separate 
ordei the disciples of a ceitam minorite friar, who had 
conceived tnat ho was inspired to reform the practices of 
his order m some respects This man’s tiime was Mathew 
da Bassi, a Fi anciscan of the March of Ancona The 
legend of the order states that, having seen a representation 
of St Francis wearing a square cut pyramidal hood, he 
made a similar one for himself, sewed it on to his monastic 
habit and begau to wear it This was m 1525 This 
audacious innovation drew down on the author of it much 
blame, and some persecution on the part ot his supenors , 
but as usual in similar cases, that did not pi event others fiom 
following his example Specially two luothers Ludovico 
and Ilatfaello of Fossombrone, the first a priest and the 
second a lay brother of the Franciscan order, joined them- 
selves to Mathew, and underwent punishment from their 
supenots for so doing They, however, obtained the 
countenance and patronage of the Duchess Cibo, a connec- 
tion of tho then i signing Pope Clement VIT (Giulio do' 
Medici), and the wife of Giorgio Vara.no, duke of 
Camerxno That lady gave her proteges a letter of recoin 
mendation to the pope, armed with which they went to 
Rome, and, despite the fact that they were disobedient to 
their supenoi8 and therefore had broken their monastic 
vows, obtained from the pope tho bull known as Rehqxvins 
Zelus , by which they were permitted to lmpait ihtir 
hooded habit to any disciples who might be willing to 
join them, to live as hermits m wild and desolate places, 
to go barefoot, to wear beards, and to call themsiKes 
" Hermit Fnars Minor" The populace, however, gave 
them a nickname which has supplanted the more formal 
one “ Cappuccio ” is a hood in Italian , and the 
diminutive “Cappuccino," funned half affectionately, half 
contemptuously, as is the Italian wont, means “ little 
hooded fellow " When this bull had been obtained, a 
place for the first congregation of the new ouler was soon 
found in an abandoned convent at Colintnzom., near 
Camenno, given to them by the duchess Disciples 
thronged to the “ new religion," and three other convents 
were shortly built Mathew, the disobedient monk who 
had rebelled agaiust his superiors and abandoned his con- 
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vent, flbd fully succeeded xn the objects to which his 
ambition had prompted him He had been made, of 
course, superior of the first convent, and, subsequently, 
when the “ families ” of his new congregation had 
multiplied, he became vicar-general, subject only to the 
general of all the Franciscans 

lu 1538, in a ( iuptcr of the new congragatioa convoked at 
Florence— so tepidly had the order of Capuchins Hpread itself — the 
celebrated Bernardino Orluno of Siena was elected vnar general, 
and a second time m 1541 But having shortly afterwards fallen 
mto heresy, and taken refuge in Swit7<rlaml, the society to which 
hi had belonged, and on whith his cihbrity had thrown a lustie 
which has never stnee belonged to it, fill undu grave susprerons of 
heterodoxy 'Hit recently < stal dished congregation ran great nsk 
of being dissolved, and its hading members wire citid by Paul 
HI to home to give an Account of tin ii opinions Tho Gapuchins 
weio forbidden to preach, and would have been abolished, but fora 
warm and eloouc nt dtftine monotoned in Consistory by the 
Neapolitan Cnrctinul Vntonio San hi vcrino, wliuh warned the Pope 
of the danger of “phnkmgup tales and win at together!” This 
privilege was restored to the souety in 1545, amt the longiega 
turn multiplied itself lug<l\ in Italy Paul III had forbidden 
them to extend thiinsi lvc s Is yond the Alps, but Gregory XIII, 
at the r< <ju( stof King Chai hs I a , rt voked tirmlt < in , and pc ninth d 
tlmn to establish < onvnits in any part of the woild (litgoiy XIV 
in 1591 foihadc tin Capuchins by hu 1 1 to laar confession sand giant 
absolution , but these functions weie lestoicd to them by Clement 
VIII in 1502 Paul V in lt)19 gave the congiegatlou the lank 
and status of a distinc t order, gave their vieni the title of Minister 
General, relieved him fiom the necessity (which heretofore had 
null kc d the* qticutt suhjc etion of the hoc u ty to that of the paient Fian 
use m ohsn van/ ive or e onvt ritual fi mis) of asking tho conhimation 
of Ins e lec turn from the gone ral of the Conventuals, exempted the 
( ipuihiii eemvents from the light of visitation previously e xcrc lsed 
by the*, mi pen oi’H of the e Ide r branch, and con feiioci on them the much 
valued privilege of < allying a < ross of the n own in all jiroc essions, 
instead of being obligee! to walk after that of the tide i branch It 
is state el that at this tune the ( apm Inns numbeied 16,000 me rnbe th 
U rban VIII was a notable pi ote e. tor of the oiekr, and created lus 
orother, who wu* a membit of it, eaidmal It was munly by 
linn that tho convent in the? Pia//n Bnrbt mu, — whie h has been 
fiom that day to the leeent erne when the gineials of all tin oidcrs 
weie le moved fiom then convents, the residence of the Capuchin 
generals, -won founded Benedict \IV gave tho oidei tho privilege 
that the pie ache i of tho S it ltd A posted i< Palace should always be a 
me mbei of the n hoc k ty 

The Capuchins have fiom a very early period of then separate 
existence had the lcinitation of being great eonveiteis of heretics 
and infidels It is re luted that they e onve rteel a thousand Calvinists 
ill Poitou alone to the oithodox faith Fiom an early period they 
specially eh cheated the lust Ives to the woik of linssumaiie s Up to 
the year 1641 the (’apm Inns, though sending missiouane s to all 
parts of the world, had novel had a lmssiomny college In that 
year then genual, Lugemo di Kumilly ot Snvoy, toumh d a college 
m Romo for the expiess education oi then nit rubers for the weak of 
missions In the hist eighteen months utter the foundation of this 
college tlnity kix Italian Capuchins were sent to Hindustan ami 
Bra/il, ami eighty Spanuuds of the older to Vem/mh 

The oidu at pursuit maintains eighty two missions, suvul (at 
lOiehng to the latest aeeounts) by a fe w more than two hunched 
missionaries They have twenty three statioiiH in Svvit/e ilanel m 
tho not til of Italy, nine , m the L« viuit, ole ve n In Asi i also the y 
have stations at Be*) rout, Oimi, Saida, Damascus, Mount Lebanon, 
and Aleppo In Gc nigra the*ro me five stations, and foui m 
Mesopotamia In the Fast Indies they have fouitein missions, 
seven in Afnoa, and font m South Annum It is a ltsult which 
might be expected fiom such afield of Inborn, that the Capuchin 
Maityrology is a specially extensive one 

The* saints and limit >ih of theordei have* been leeoidedhy Fathu 
(’hallos of BiusscIh m two volumes, nuclei the title of FI on v 
Vttaphica; A Jfibhoftcn <1< qh st rittori Cappnum was punted in 
Venice m 1747 The lustoiy of the older has been wutten by 
Zaohauah BovenuR in Latin, Lvons, 10i‘2 2 vols folio A 

dee ion of the Congregation of the hide \ in 1651 oiehied the sup 
piession of this woik on account of the ahsuid tiles with which it 
abounds A subsequent deuce of the following \eai, however, jk*i- 
mitteei the publication of item condition ot certain emendations 
The woik has been translated into Fie mb, Italian, and Spanish 
A continuation of the History of Bove uus, bv Fa the r Maieo of Pisa, 
was published in folio at Lyons, lb76 The curious reader may 
also consult tho woik of Giuseppe Zaihno, On the Orxqxn of the Con - 
areqatum of the Capuchin «, Venice, 15/9 , also the Annals of 
Wadding, and Heljot’u History of the Monastic Orders , tom vu 
oh 21 
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CAPYBARA (Hydrochwrus capybara ), the largest of 
existing Rodents, measuring about 4 feet in length and 3 m 
girth, and weighing usually over 100 lb It is also known 
as the water-hog from the resemblance which it bears when 
walking to a pig, although when sitting on its haunches it 
reassumes the characteristic appearance of the Cavy family, 
to which it belongs In the coarseness and scantiness of 
its fur, m the numerous enamel plates, embedded m 
cement, which stretch entirely across its molar teeth, like 
those of the elephant, and in the habit, when swimming, of 
carrying its young on its back like the hippopotamus, the 
capybara has been supposed to form a connecting link 
between the rodents and pachyderms, and in the Lmnaeau 
system of classification it was placed among the Sutdce. 
Its scanty fur is of a dark brown colour, its tail forms & 
small horny protuberance, and its feet are webbed, though 
not to the extremities of the toes This pachydermatous 
rodent, as it has been called, is confined to South America, 
where it extends fiom Guiana southward to the Rio de la 
Plata, and westward to the eastern slopes of the Andes 
It is a nocturnal animal, feeding on fruits and herbs, 
inhabiting the banks of rivers and fresh water lakes, and 
occasionally frequenting, according to Darwin, the mouths 
of such rivers as the Rio Plata where the water is entirely** 
salt Capybaras congregate m considerable numbeis, 
biowsmg by night among aquatic plants, and in districts 
where they arc not liable to tho attacks of the jaguar, are 
sufficiently tame to allow themselves to be approached 
within a few leet, while, under domestication, they are 
said to be capable of considerable attachment When 
disturbed they utter a low abrupt grunt, “ lesembling,” 
says Darwin, “ the first hoarse bark of a large dog,” 
apparently produced by a sudden expulsion of air , then, 
lushing at full speed into the water, they dive out of sight, 
iemaming submerged for seven or eight minutes, and 
reappearing only to show the upper surface of their heads 
They are readily killed, seldom attempting to defend 
themselves, although when duven to extremity they have 
been known to tear tho flesh from the paw of a jaguar or 
the leg of a horse Their skm is of little value, and their 
flesh, which is made into barns, is of indifferent quality 
The missionaiy monks of Brazil were wont to eat it duung 
Lent, along with their turtle, m vntue of the t&pybdi&’s 
amphibious habits Oil land it is a favourite food ot the 
jaguar, as it is of the alhgatoi in the water Fossil re- 
mains of tins and of anothei species of capybara have 
been found in the caves of Brazil 

CARACAL, The (Felts catacal), belongs to a group of 
Lynxes characterized by comparative slenderness of body 
and length of tail and ears It is somewhat larger than a 
fox, of a uniform reddish brown coloiu above, and whitish 
beneath, with two white spots above each of the eyes, and 
with a long black tuft of hair at the tip ot the ears, the 
latter, according to Sir W Jardine, being only present m 
spring, or at the commencement* of the breeding season 
It is to tho ear-tufts that it owes its name, which is 
denved from two Turkish words signifying “ black-car ” 
The caracal is widely distributed, being found throughout 
Africa and South- western Asia It feeds on the smaller 
quadrupeds and birds, hunting the former m packs after 
the mannei of wolves, aud climbing tiees m pursuit of the 
latter It is said also to resemble the jackal in following 
in the wake of the lion and other large carnivora, in order 
to feed on what those lords of the lower creation may 
leave, and on this account has received the name of the 
“ lion’s provider ” Like the cheetah, it was formerly trained 
by Eastern princes to hunt*the smaller quadrupeds, and 
such birds as the crane and .pelican , but from its fierceness, 
and the extreme irritability which it displays in confine- 
ment, it does net seem well-fitted for domestication. 
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Frequent reference is mode m Greek and Roman literature 
to the lynx, and from such descriptions as are given of it 
there is little doubt that the caracal, and not the moro 
northerly species now known as the lynx, was referred to 
In South Africa, where the caracal abounds, its hide is made 
by the Kaffres into skin cloaks, known as karosses 

CARACALLA, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (188- 
219 a n ), a Roman emperor, son of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, was born at Lyons in 188 His original name, 
Bassianus, has been entirely dropped in favour, either of 
the nickname Caracalla (taken from the long hooded tunic 
which he wore, and introduced into the army), or of the 
imperial title of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, which he 
received at the time when his father declared himself the 
adopted son of M Aurelius Dion Cassius regularly calls 
him Tarantus, from his resemblance to a certain coarse and 
bloodthirsty gladiator The heartless cruelty of his dis 
position was early displayed m an attempt to assassinate his 
father , and when, on his father’s death, he mounted the 
throne (211) as colleague of his brother Geta, he did not 
shrink from murdering him m the presence of his mother, 
to seize the supreme power, nor from making himself secure 
by butchering 20,000 persons whom he suspected It is 
# said that he was, however, unable to rid himself of remorse, 
and that it was the torment of conscience which drove him 
to spend the rest of his life m the maddest acts ol destruc- 
tion and bloodshed He visited Gaul, Germany, France, 
Egypt, and various parts of Asia, plundering everywhere, 
and committing tho most atrocious crimes In Alexan 
dna he took vengeance for the satcasms of tho people by a 
general massacre , and he laid Mesopotamia waste because 
Artabanus, the Parthian king, refused to give him Ins 
daughter m mariiage In 217 he was killed at tho in 
stigatnm of Mauritius, who succeeded lnm See Roman 
History 

CAlt AC AS, a large city of South America, capital of the 
United States of Venezuela and of the federal district, is 
situated on the declivity of a mountain 2880 feet above the 
level of the sea, 16 miles south south east of La Guayra, its 
port on the Caribbean Sea, m 10° 30' N lat , 67° 4' W long 
Population m 1873, 48,897 The city is finely-situated, 
and has a temperate and healthy though variable climate 
Tho mean temperatuie of the year is about 72° Fain , being 
in the hot season 75°, and m tho cold season 6G° The 
thermometer, however, sometimes rises to 84° or 85°, and 
at other times descends as low as 51° or 52° Rain is 
abundant during the months of Apul, May, and June, but 
not so incessant as in other tropical countries , the rest of 
tho year is rather dry The city is much subject to earth 
quakes, from which it has frequently suffered, m that of 
1812, 12,000 persons are said to have perished Cui&cas is 
separated from the sea-coast, and from its port of Guayra by 
the high ridge of the Cerro dt Avila, and lies on tho western 
skirt of the plain of Chacao, which has a steep slope fiom 
north-north west to soitfh-south-east The Guayra, a 
tributary of p the River Tuy, which falls into the oce.ui 
thirty six miles east of Cape Codora, flows past the southern 
side of the city, and is joined by the sti earns called the 
Anauco, Catuche, and Caroata passing through the town 
from the north Two miles east the great double-peaked 
mountain known as the Silla do Caracas rises to 8600 feet 
The Calvano hill, west of the city, was the scene of a battle 
between the Spaniards and patriots in June 1821 The 
town is well and regularly built , the streets are wide and 
well paved, crossing each other at right angles There are 
several squares, of which the Plaza Mayor, or great square, 
is the most worthy of notice # Its east side is principally 
occupied by the cathedral, the sopth by the college, and the 
west by the public pnaou This square is a great market 
for provisions, fruit, and other articles, ar|J contains a sort 
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of inner square m which are ranges of shops A reservoir 
m the ravine of the Catuche to the north furnishes the city 
with water, wluch is supplied to the inhabitants by public 
fountains as well as m pipes Tho chief public building is 
tho cathedral, which is 250 feet in length by 75 m breadth, 
and is supported by twenty four pillars, without beauty or 
proportion It contains the tomb of Bolivai The 
university of Caracas, which, with the House of Assembly, 
the National Libiary (of 10,000 volumes), and a church, 
forms one block of the town, was originally a convent 
of Carmelite fuars, and has faculties of divinity, chemistry, 
and medicine The Municipal Hall, close to the Grand 
Plaza, is a plum building, one of the oldest m CnAcas 
There are several parish chinches, tlnce monasteries for 
friars, two nunneries, three hospitals (one ot which is 
for lepers alono), and a theatre The city is very in.iccoB 
sible from the north, m which direction three lough 
mountain tracks unite it with La Guayra A railroad 
is projected to unite Cardcas and its port A i ail way 
to the eastward from the city was partly constiucted 
at one time, but was not completed Cardcas was founded 
by Diego Losada in 1567 

CARACCI, Lodovico, Ac.ostino, and Annibali , tlnee 
celebrated Italian pamteis, were born at Bologna m 1555, 
1558, and 1560 respectively Lodovico, the eldest, son of 
a butcher, was cousin to the two younger, Agostmo and 
Annibale, suns ol a tailor, and had neaily finished his 
professional studies before tho others had begun their 
education From being a reputed dunce while studying 
under Tmtoietto m Vance, lie gradually rose, by an 
attentive observation of nature and a careful examination 
of the works of the great masters preserved at Bologna, 
Venice, Florence, and Paima, to measure himsell with the 
teachers of his day, and ultimately projected the opening 
of a rival school m his native place Finding himself 
unable to accomplish his design without assistance, he 
sent foi his two cousins, and induced them to abandon 
their handicrafts (Agostmo being a goldsmith, and Annibale 
a tailoi) for the piofession of painting Agostmo he fust 
placed under tho care of Fontana, retaining Annibale in 
his own studio , but ho afterwards sent both to Venice 
and Parma, to copy the works of Titian, Tmtoietto, and 
Correggio, on which his own taste had been formed On 
their return, the three relatives, assisted by an eminent 
anatomist, Anthony de la Torn, opened, in 1589, an 
academy of painting under tho name of the Tncanmunuti 
(or, as we might paiaphiaso it, the Right Road), piovulod 
with numerous casts, books, and bassi ill levi, which Lodovico 
had collected m his travels Fiom tho aftability and kind 
ness of the Caracci, and their zeal for the scientific edu- 
cation of the students, their academy lose rapidly m 
popular estimation, and soon eveiy other school of art 
in Bologna was deserted and closed They continued 
together till, at the invitation of Cardinal Farnese, Annibale 
and Agostmo went to Romo m 1600 to paint the galluy 
of the cardinal’s palace The superior praises awarded to 
Agostmo inflamed the jealousy of Annibale, already kindled 
by the brilliant reception given by the pupils of the 
Incamminati to Agostmo’s still highly celebrated pictme 
of the Communion of St Jerome, and the latter was dis 
missed to Parma to paint the great saloon of the Casino 
Here he died in 1601, when on tho ovo of finishing his 
renowned painting of Celestial, Teriestnal, and Venal 
Love Annibale continued to work alone at the Farnese 
gallery till the designs were completed, but, disappointed 
at the miserable remuneration offeied by the cardinal, he 
retired to Naples, where an unsuccessful contest for a great 
work in the church of the Jesuits threw him into a fever, 
of which he died m 1609 Lodovico always lomained at 
his academy in Bologna (excepting for a short visit to his 
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cousin ai Home), though invited to execute paintings in all 
parts of the country He died m 1619, and was interred in 
the church of St Mary Magdalene The works of Lodovico 
are numerous in the chapels of Bologna The most famous 
are — The Madonna standing on the moon, with St Francis 
and St J erome beside her, attended by a retinue of angels , 
John the Baptist, St Jerome, St Benedict, and St Cecilia , 
and the Limbo of the Fathers He was by far the most 
amiable of the three cousins, rising superior to all feelings 
of jealousy towards his rivals , and though he received 
large sums for his productions, yet, from his almost un 
parallel d libeiabty to the students of the academy, he 
died poor With skill m painting Agostmo combined the 
greatest proficiency in engraving (which he had studied 
under Cornelius de Corfc) and high accomplishments as a 
scholdi He died not untroubled by remorse lor the 
indecencies which, m accordance with the corruption of 
the time, ho had introduced into some of hm engravings 
The woiks of Annibale are more diversified m style than 
those of the others, and comprise specimens of painting 
after the manner of Correggio, Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
Raphael, and Michelangelo The most distinguished are 
the Dead Christ in the lap of the Madonna , the Infant 
and St John , St Catherine , St Koch distributing alms (now 
in the Dicsden Gallery) , and the Saviour wailed over by 
the Mimes, at present in possession of tbo earl of Carlisle 
He frequently gave great importance to the landscape in 
his compositions The reputation of Annibale is tarnished 
by his jealousy and vindictiveness towards his brother, 
and the licentiousness of his disposition, which contributed 
to bring him to a comparatively early grave 

The throe Caiacoi were the founders of the so called 
Eclectic School of painting, — the principle of which was to 
study m the woiks of the great masters the several excel 
lonuos for which they had been respectively pre-eminent, 
and to combine these in the productions of the school itself , 
for instance, there was to be the design of Raphael, the power 
of Michelangelo, the colour of Titian, and so on The 
dullest or mildest connoisseur will at once perceive that a 
picture uniting these various kinds of greatness would be a 
glorious and indeed an unparagoned work of art , but it 
does not follow that the attempt to transfer the several 
qualities, by study and practice, from the works of various 
men to those of one man, is fruitful of good It is, m 
fact, far the reverse , and at the present day perhaps few 
axioms in art have won a wider acceptance than that which 
pronounces eclecticism to bo at once a result and a symptom 
of decadence Eclecticism indicates that the creative 
impulse, the vital energy and fertility, of ait have departed , 
that the practitioners of the day can no longei do what 
their forerunners did — produce admirable works, because 
in themselves spontaneously capable of doing so They 
have on the conti ar> to investigate what has been achieved, 
and labom not for a now achievement resembling those 
which preceded in so far as all are the product o* some 
personal gift, special and unforestalled, but rather foi an 
achievement recombining and reapplying old successes, 
and qualifying, or indeed neutialinng, the strength of one 
quality by that of another Tins is, in effect, an attempt 
to produce works of art upon the principles which govern 
the criticism of those works, — au attempt predestined to 
sterility, for no two things are more antagonistic than the 
producing power and the cutici/mg power They may, no 
doubt, be united m the same person, but cannot work out 
their results the one through the medium of the other 
CARACTACUS, a chief of the Silures in ancient Britain. 
See Britannia, vol iv p 3f>3 

CARAMAN, or Karaman, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
m the vilayet of Koma in Asia Minor, 6 1 miles south-east 
of the city of Koma (Iconium) on the border of an extensive 
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plain at the foot of Mouut Taurus, in 37° 13' N lat and 
33° 28' E long It now contains about 1000 houses, 
three or four mosques, and an American church, and among 
other traces of its former importance are the rums of a 
castle, the outer wall of which is of compass enough to 
contain about 100 houses It trades with Smyrna and 
the other towns of Asia Minor, and manufactures coarse 
cloth from the wool of the neighbouring highlands By 
the Greeks it is still called by its ancient name of Laranda, 
which was changed by the Turks for its present desig- 
nation in honour of Karaman, the founder of the Kara- 
manian kingdom Little is known of its ancient history 
except that it was destroyed by Perdiccas about 322 b c , 
and afterwards became a seat of Isaunan pirates It 
was taken possession of by Frederick Barbarossa m 1190 , 
in 1466 it was captured by Mahomet II , and in 1486 by 
Bajazet II 

CARAM ANIA, or Karamania, is a name that has been 
frequently given by modern geographers to the south coast 
of Asia Minor, including the whole of the districts between 
Mount Taurus and the Mediterranean, known in ancient 
tunes as Lycia, Pamphyba, and Cilicia It is m this 
sense that the term is used by Captaiu Beaufort, who, by 
the publication of his work (Karamania a Description of % 
the South East Coast of Asia Minor , 8vo, 1816), which 
contained the first detailed account of the countries in 
question, did much to poipctuate the usage But he him- 
self admits that there is no authority for the application 
of the teim in this sense The only foundation for it was 
the existence, after the break up of the monarchy of the 
Seljukian Turks, of an independent Turkish kingdom, 
comprising a portion of the interior, north of the Taurus, 
to which for a short time the adjacent maritime provinces 
were annexed Tins state bore the name of Karaman-ib, 
derived fiom that of its founder, and aftei it was finally 
subdued by the Ottoman Tuiks m 1486 it still continued 
to exist as a pashalic or government, the seat of which 
was fixed at Karaman, a considerable town on the north 
side of the Taui us, occupying the site of the ancient Laranda 
But the pashalic thus named was situated wholly in the 
inteuor, noith of the great chain of Mount Taui us, and 
comprised no part of the maritime districts, to which the 
name of Karamania was applied by European geographers 
This erroneous use of the term may be considered as now 
obsolete and the name of Karaman is no longer found among 
the territonal divisions of Turkey The regions comprised 
under this appellation as employed by Captain Beaufort 
and Colonel Leake will be described under the headings 
Lyoia, Pamphylia, and Chhia 

UARAVACA, a town of Spam, m the province of Murcia^ 
near a stream of the same name, which is tnbutaiy to the 
Segura, m 38° 6' N lat , 2° 2' W long It is commanded 
by the ancient castle of Santa Cruz, and has an old parish 
church, with several convents, hospitals, and schools The 
hills in the neighbourhood yield* various kinds of marble, 
and in a mountain on the west is the stalactite cavern ot 
Barquilia. The miraculous cross of Caravaca is famous for 
its healing powers, and a great festival is held iu its honour 
on the 3d of May Population, 6840 

CARAVAGGIO, Michelangelo Amfkighi (or Mfrigi) 
da ( 1 569- 1 609), a celebrated painter, born in the village of 
Caravaggio, m Lombardy, from which he received his name 
He was originally a mason’s labourer, but bis powerful 
genius directed him to painting, at which he worked with 
immitigable energy and amazing force He despised every 
sort of idealism whether noble or emasculate, became the 
head of the Naturalisti (uqjnodified imitators of ordinary 
nature) in painting, and adopted a style of potent contrasts 
of light and shadow, laid on with a sort of fury, emblematic 
of that fierce temper which led the artist to commit a 
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homicide in a gambling quarrel at Borne To avoid the 
consequences of his crime he ilea to Naples and to Malta, 
where he was imprisoned for another attempt to avenge a 
quarrel Escaping to Sicily, he was attacked by a party 
sent in pursuit of him, and severely woundecL Being 
pardoned, he set out for Rome , but having been arrested 
by mistake before his arrival, and afterwards released, and 
left to shift for himself m excessive heat, and still suffering 
from wounds and hardships, he expired of fever on the beach 
at Pontercole m 1G09 His best pictures are the Entomb- 
ment of Christ, now in the Vatican , St Sebastian, in the 
Roman Capitol , a magnificent whole length portrait of a 
grand-master of the Knights of Malta, Alof de Vignacourt, 
and his page, m the Louvre , and the Supper at Emmaus, 
in the Borghese Palace 

CARAVAGGIO, Polidoro Caldara da (1495-1543), 
a celebrated painter of frieze and other decorations in the 
Vatican, whose meats were such that, while a mere mortar 
earner to the artists engaged m that work, he attracted 
the admiration of Raphael, then employed on his great 
pictures m the Loggie of the palace Polidoro’s works, 
as well as those of his master, Mutuftno of Florence, 
have mostly perished, but are well known by tho fine 
• etchings of P S Bartoli, Alberti, <fcc On the sack of Rome 
by the army of the Constable Bourbon in 1527, Folidoro 
fled to Naples Thence he went to Messina, where ho was 
much employed, and gained a considerable fortune, with 
which be was about to return to the mainland of Italy 
when he was robbed and murdered by an assistant, Tonno 
Calabrese, m 1543 Two of his principal paintings aio a 
Crucifixion, painted m Messina, and Olmst bearing the 
Cross, m the Naples gallery 

CARAVAN, or to write it moie corrootly, Karawan, 
is a Persian word, adopted into the later Arabic vocabulary, 
but rarely employed in speech and never m writing within 
the limits of Arabia proper, where other designations of 
strictly Arabic origin such as “ Rikb” (assembled riders) 
or “ Kafileh” (wayfaring band) aie in oidinary use 

In common acceptance, then, throughout Syria, Mcso 
potamia, and Asiatic Turkey generally, besides Persia, a 
caravan denotes a body of peaceable citizens, merchants, 
ailesinen, and the like, travelling together on business foi 
some considerable distance The principal reasons which 
m the Asiatic region induce people of this class thus to 
unite for their journeys, and that in as large numbers as 
practicable, are, firstly, the greater security thus insured, 
or at least expected, against robbers, and in particular 
against marauding partios of Bedouins, Kurds, Tartars, 
and the like, whoso grazing-grounds the proposed route 
may traverse, and, secondly, mutual assistance in the 
matter of provisions, water, and so forth Bad government, 
or not rarely the absence of any government whatever, 
necessitates the first precaution, want of inns, baiting 
places, and perhaps of habitations altogether, the second 
It should also be rofhembered that no roads, m the 
European tense of the word, but merely tracks, and those 
difficult and often interrupted, exist throughout Asiatic 
Turkey and Persia generally, — a fact that speaks badly for 
the “ Public Works Department ” in both empires These 
conditions having existed more or less from time imme 
monal m the major part of Western Asia, and still existing, 
caravans always have been m that part of the world, and 
Btill are the principal means for conveying merchandize 
from one commercial centre to another 

In these companies camels are most generally employed 
for the transport of heavy goods, especially where the 
track, like that between Damascus and Baghdad, for 
example, lies across level, sandy, and arid districts The 
camels are harnessed 1 in strings of fifty and more at a time, 
a hair-rope connecting the rear of ofte beast with the 
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head of another , the leader is gaily decorated with party- 
coloured trappings, tassels, and bells; an unladen ass 
precedes the file, for luck, say some, for guidance, say 
others — a not inappropriate allusion to human affairs in 
general Where the route is rocky and steep, as that 
between Damascus and Aleppo, mules, or even asses, are 
used for burdens The wealtlutr individuals of tho party 
accompany it, where possible, on horseback Every man 
carries arms , but these are m tiuth nune ior show than 
for use, and are commonly flung away in the presence of 
any senoua robber-attack , of wild be ists there is little 
danger, none of formidable size or disposition existing m 
the Levantine East Should greater pml than oidinary 
be anticipated from Bedouins or the like, the protection of 
a company of soldiers is habitually pre-engaged, an evptu 
sive, and oidinanly a useless adjunct A lc.uloi m duet tor, 
called " Karawun-Bashi ” (headman), or, out of com- 
pliment, “ Karawan Seraskicr ” (general), both teims of 
Perso Turkish composition, but most often simply iksig 
uated as “ Reis ” (chief), is before starting appointed by 
common consent His duties are those of gcnoial minager, 
spokesman, arbitrator, and so forth , his remuneration 
indefinite But in the matter of sales oi pui chases, uther 
on tho way or at destination, each member of the caiavan 
manages as best he can for himself 

The number of camels or mules m a single caiavan 
varies from forty or so up to six hundied and more , 
sometimes, as on the reopening of a long closed route, it 
reaches a thousand The movements of caravans are 
chiefly regulated by the seasons, — tho summer and eaily 
autumn, when the heat is at its fiercest and watu scurce, 
being, when possible, avoided, as also, though foi opposite 
ieasons, tho brief but severe cold of a Levantine winter 
Hence the ordinary caravan seasons are the months of 
spring, early summer, and later autumn Friday, in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation made in the Koran itself, 
is the favourite day for setting out, the most auspicious 
hour being that immediately following noonday prayer 
The first day’s march never does more than just clear the 
starting point by a couple of miles, or thereabouts Sub 
scquently each day’s route is divided into two stages, — the 
first being fiom 3 or 4 a m to about 10 m the foienoon , 
a halt follows, then travelling is resumed between 2 and 3 
t* M and continued till 6, or even 8 m the evening Thus 
the time passed daily on the road averages from ten to 
twelve hours, and, as the ordinary pace of a laden camel 
does not exceed 2 miles an houi, that of a mule being 2|, 
it follows that a distance varying fiom 23 to 28 rmlis is 
gone over every marching day But prolonged halts of 
two, three, four, and even more days are often interpolated, 
as business, fatigue, or tear of danger may suggest 

The hours of halt, start, and movement, the precise 
lines of route and the selection or avoidance of particular 
localities are determined by common consent and the 
necessity ot actiug in concert, influences to which the 
u Reis” himsolf, apart from Ins personal recommendations, 
is indebted for whatever authority ho may possess But 
if, as sometimes happens, the servi es of a professional 
guide, or those of a military officer have been engaged, 
their will has to be deferred to in such matters Indeed 
many a caravan has been plundered, or even totally 
destroyed, through the treachery of a lined guide Part 
nership may unite interests m the East, but paid hire more 
certainly disunites them, — a hint worth a % traveller’s te 
membrance While the caravan is on its way, the five 
stated daily prayers are, within certain limits, anticipated, 
deferred, or even curtailed, so as the better to coincide 
with the regular and necessary halts, — a practice authorized 
by the most orthodox Mahometan custom »»d tradition. 
Tho caravans, the one of Ishmeehtcs, probably M Must* 
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arebs,” or serai-Syro-Arabs of early times, to whom also 
Joseph was sold, the other of Midiamtes, or natives of the 
Hawran district, are mentioned m Genesis ch xxxvii , 
the route on which they were passing seems to have coin- 
cided with that nowadays travelled by Syrian caravans on 
their way to Egypt Other allusions to caravans may be 
found in the Hebrew records, tg , in the book of Job, m 
Isaiah, and in the Psalms Eastern literature is, of course, 
full of mention of them 

The yeaily pilgrim-bands, bound from various quarters 
of the Mahometan world to their common destination 
Mecca, are sometimes, but inaccurately, styled by European 
writers caravans, their proper designation is “Hajj,” a 
collective word for pilgrimages and pilgrims Some 
description of them may however not unsuitably find a 
place here 

The two principal pilgum caravans, or “ Hajj,” start 
yearly, the one from Damascus, or, to speak more exactly, 
from Mozareeli, a village station three days’ journey to the 
south of the Syrian capital, the other from Cairo in Egypt 
This lattu is joined on its route, near Akabah of the Red 
Sea, by the Moghrebeo, 01 North African “ Hajj,” collected 
from Tu poll, Marocco, and Tunis, the former gathers up 
bands from Anatolia, JkuidiHt.ui, Mesopotamia, and Syria 
Besides these a thud, but smaller “ Hajj ” of Persians, 
chiefly sets out from Sook-eah-Slieyoukh, in the neighbour 
hood of Meshed Alec, on the lowei Euphrates , afouith of 
Negroes, Nubians, Daifurees, *kc , unites at Yembo on 
the Hojaz coast, wluthei they have crossed fiom Koseyr in 
ITppui Egypt, a fifth of Indians and Malays, centres at 
Jiddali , a sixth and seventh, of southern or eastern Arabs 
airivo, the former fiom Yemen, the latter fiom Nejd 

The Syrian “ Hajj ” is headed by the Pasha of Damascus, 
either m person 01 by a vicarious official of high rank, 
and is furthet at com pan led by the “ Soirnb Ameer,” or 
“Guardian of the Purse,” a Turkish officer fiom Constanti 
nople, charged with the imperial contribution to the expense 
of the route, but chiefly with presents, or, to put it more 
truly, black mail, for the benefit of the independent Arab 
tribes, through whose lands the wayfaiers must pass 
The Egyptian company is commanded by an “Amtu,” 
or ruler, appointed by the* Danene Government, and is 
accompanied by the famous “Malinml,” or sacred pavilion 
The othei bands above mentioned have each their own 
“ Ameer,” besides their “ Mekow wains” or agents, w'hose 
business it is to see aftei provisions, water, and the like, 
and ttio not seldom encumbered with a numerous retinue 
of servants and other attendants Lastly, a considerable 
force of soldiery, one, two, or moie legunonts stiong, 
accompanies both the Syrian and the Egyptian “Hajj ’ 

No guides propel ly so called uttcucl these pilgrim-caravans, 
the routes followed being invariably the same*, and well 
known But Bedouin bands generally oflei themselves by 
way of escort, and not seldom designedly lead their clients 
into the identical dangers fiom which they bai gained to 
keep them safe This they arc the readioi to do that, in 
addition to the personal luxuries with winch many of the 
pilgrims provido themselves for the journo), a laigc amount 
of wealth, both in moiclmndi/e and coins, is habitually to 
be found among the travel lei s, who, m acioi dance with 
Mahometan tradition, consider it not merely lawful but 
praisowoithy to unite mercantile speculation with religious 
duty Nor has any one, the Pasha himself or the Ameer 
and the military, when present, excepted, any acknowledged 
authority or general control m the pilgrim-caravans , nor 
is there any ordeily subdivision of management of service 
The pilgrims do, indeed, often coalesce m companies among 
themselves for mutual help, but necessity, circumstance, 
or caprice governs all details, and thus it happens that 
numbers, sometimes os many os a third of the entire 
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“Hajj,” yearly pensh by their own negligence or by mis* 
fortune, — dying, some of thirst, others of fatigue and sick* 
ness, otbeis by robbers on the way In fact the principal 
routes are in many places lined for miles together with the 
bones of camels and men 

The numbers which compose these pilgrim-caravans are 
much exaggerated by popular rumour , yet it is certain that 
the Syrian and Egyptian sometimes amount to 5000 each, 
with twenty-five or thirty thousand camels m tram Large 
supplies of food and water have to be carried , the more so 
at times that the pilgrim season, following as it does the 
Mahometan calendar, which is lunar, falls for years together 
in the veiy hottest season, though, indeed, the Hejaz 
portion of the route is always hot enough even m winter 
Hence, too, the journey is usually accomplished by night 
marches, the hours being from 3 to 4 pm to 6 or 7 a m 
of the following day Torches are lighted on the road , 
the pace is slower than that of an ordinary caravan, and 
does not exceed two miles an hour 

For the ceremonial and religious peculiarities of these 
pilgrim-caravans, or “ Hajj,” see Burckhardt’s Travels m 
Arabia , and Lane’s Modem Egyptians , cc xxiv and xxv 
In other respects the “ Hajj ” does not differ materially 
from an ordinary caravan, and it is from this point of view • 
that it finds place in the present notice (wap) 

CARAVANSERAI, a public building, for the sheltei of 
caravans and of wayfarers geneially It is commonly 
constructed in the neighbourhood, but not within the walls, 
of some town or village, and bears the form of a quad 
i angle, with a dead wall outside, only piciced below by 
a few narrow ail -holes, but with small window s higher up 
Within, a cloister-like aicade, surrounded by cellular store 
rooms, forms the ground floor , and a somewhat lighter 
aicade, giving access to little dwelling-rooms, runs lound 
it above Broad, open flights of stone steps connect the 
stories The central court is open to the sky, and generally 
has in its centie a well with a fountain-basin beside it, 
but sometimes the w r ell is outside the building A spacious 
portal, high and wide enough to admit the passage of a 
loaded camel, forms the sole entrance, which is furnished 
with heavy n on-plated folding duois, and is further guarded 
within by massive iron chains, diawn across at night 
Each side of the entry is also provided with stone seats, 
and the entry paved with flagstones The couit itself is 
most often pived also, and laige enough to admit of three 
or four bundled crouching camels or tethered mules, the 
bales of merchandize are piled away under the lower 
arcade, oi stoied up m the cellars behind it , the upstairs 
apartments aie loi human lodging , but cooking is usually 
earned on m one or more cornels of the quadrangle below 
Should the caravanseiai be a small one, the merchants 
and their goods alone find place within, the beasts of 
burden being left outside A poiter, appointed by the 
municipal authority of the rdace, is always present, lodged 
pist within the gate, and sometimes one ormoie assistants 
These form a guard of the building and of the*goods and 
persons m it, and have the right to maintain order and, 
within certain limits, decorum , but they have no further 
conti ol over the temporary occupants of the place, which 
is always kept open from piayer-timo at early dawn till 
late in the evening for all arnvals A small gratuity is 
expected by, and is generally given by the guests to, the 
porter, but he has no legal claim for payment from 
travellers, his maintenance being provided for out of the 
funds of the institution Neither food nor provender is 
supplied m a caravanserai, w r ater and shelter only, the 
rest the caravan has to find for itself Many caravanserais 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Anatolia are possessed of con- 
siderable architectural merit , their style of construction is 
in general that kneftm as Saracenic , their walls are massive, 
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and of hewn stone , their proportions apt and grand 
The portals especially are often decorated with intricate 
carving , so also is the prayer niche within, that indicates 
the direction of the Meccan Kibleh. These buildings, with 
their belongings, are works of chanty, and are supported, 
repaired, and so forth, out of funds derived from pious 
legacies, most often of land or rentals Sometimes a 
municipality takes on itself to construct and maintain a 
caravanseiai, but in any case the institution is registered 
as tax-free, and its revenues as inalienable When, as 
sometimes happens, those revenues have been dissipated 
by peculation, neglect, or change of times, the caravanserai 
passes through downward stages of dilapidation to total 
ruin (of which only too many examples may be seen by 
the Eastern traveller), unless some new chanty intervene 
to repair and renew it In the general decline of wealth, 
public spirit, aud prosperity actually prevailing throughout 
the Mahometan Levant, such better fortune is, however, 
rare “ Khans,” or places more analogous to our own 
town inns and hotels, where not lodging only, but often 
food and other necessaries or comforts may bo had foi 
payment, are sometimes by inaccurate writers confounded 
with caravanserais, though having really nothing in com- 
mon with them, except that they are also for the use of 
travellers These “ Khans ” are generally to be found 
within tho town or village precincts, and are of much 
smaller dimensions than caravanserais. The “Khan” 
called that of Asaad Pasha at Damascus is a model of con 
structive skill and architectual beauty. (wop) 

CARAVELLAS, a seaport town of Brazil, m the 
province of Espmtu Santo, on a river, and not far from a 
bay, to which it gives its name, m 17® 49 # S lat and 39° 
26' W long It is the principal port of the neighbouring 
country, and serves as the headquarters of the whale fishery 
of the Abrolhos Islands which lie off the coast Population, 
about 5000 

CARAWAY, the fruit, or so-called seed, of Car urn 
carui , an umbelliferous plant growing throughout tbc 
northern and ceutral parts of Europe and Asia The 
plant has finely cut leaves and compound umbels, and flints 
laterally compressed and ovate, — the inericarps being 
subcylmdrical, slightly aiched, and marked with five 
distinct pale ridges Caraways evolve a pleasant aiomatic 
odour when bruised, and they have an agieeablo spny 
taste They yield from 3 to 6 per cent of a volatile oil, 
which is a compound of carvol (a mobile liquid isomeric 
with the menthol of spearmint) and carvene The plant 
is cultivated m the northern parts of Norway, m Finland, 
Russia, Germany, Holland, and ui Marocco, as well as m 
tho south of England, the produce of moro northerly 
latitudes being richer m essential oil than that grown in 
southern regions The essential oil is largely obtained by 
distillation for use in medicine as an aromatic stimulant 
and carminative, and as a flavouring material in cookery 
and m liqueurs for drinking Caraways are, however, more 
extensively consumed entire in certain kinds of cheese, 
cakes, and bread, and they form the basis of a popular 
article of confectionery known as caraway comfits. 

CARBOLIC ACID, or Phenol (C 0 H 6 O), an acid 
substance forming one of the numerous constituents of 
coal-tar, was first described by llunge m 1834 Its con- 
stitution was investigated by Laurent m 1841, who, regard- 
ing it as a hydrated oxide of the compound radical phenyl, 
termed it the hydrate of phenyl Among other names it 
has received are phonic acid, phenyl alcohol, and creosote , 
but though the latter is popularly applied to an impure 
mixture of carbolic acid aftid the allied cresyhc acid, it 
properly belongs to an altogethei distinct substance In 
addition to being *an abundant constituent of coal-tar, 
carbolic acid is formed by the action 0 ‘Mieat upon salicylic 


acid , it can be obtained by the dry distillation of gum- 
benzoin and other resinous substances , traces of it are 
found in the urine of the horse, the ox, and man , and to 
it castoreum owes its peculiar odour 

Commercial carbolic acid is prepared solely from coal- 
tar by a method of which the following is an outline When 
coal-tar is distilled tho most volatile pioducls — benzol, 
toluol, cumol, <ke , hrst come aw a) , at tot which when the 
temperature rises from 150° C to 200° C crude caibolic 
acid distils over This distillate is mixed with a stiong 
solution of caustic potash, and the resulting cuibolato of 
potash is m its turn treated with sulphuric acid, which 
decomposes the carbolate, hbeiatmg embolic acid, which 
rises to the suiface as an oily layei, and is umo\cd by a 
syphon The product is purified by washing and upLatcd 
rectification, and finally cooled down to 10 U C, when it 
forms whitish acicular crystals, from which the unsulidihed 
acid is drained aw'ay Crystallized carbolic acid oi com- 
merce retains a strong naphthahe odour, from which it may 
be freed for medicinal or other pui poses by a method iccom- 
rnended by Professor Church Into 1 ft) ol the uystal 
lized acid he pours 20 ft) of cold distilled water, caie being 
taken that the whole ot the acid shall not be dissolved 
The mixture is repeatedly shaken till from 2 to 3 ounces 
of the acid only remains undissolved, m which residue 
the whole of the impurities are letained From this, the 
aqueous solution is syphoned ofi, and if necessary, filtered, 
and thou pure powdered common salt is added to it till 
the salt will no longer dissolve After standing some 
time the whole of the carbolic acid rises to tho surface, and 
floats as a yellow oily layer, which as it contains 5 per 
cent of water will not crystallize It may be crystallized 
by distilling from a little lime, and the pioduct collected 
up to 185° C will possess only a faint pleasant aromatic 
odour Puie carbolic acid crystallizes in long colouiless 
needles, it melts at 35° C, aud boils about 187° C It 
is soluble m all proportions m alcohol, ethei, and strong 
acetic acid, but dissolves only sparingly in watei It does 
not redden litmus paper, it exerts a powerful coirosive 
action on the skin , its aqueous solution coagulates albumen , 
and it unites with animal substances, preseiving them irom 
decomposition, and removing the oilensivo odour from 
putrefying matter 

Tho extensive manufacture and employment of carbolic 
acid are, iu a large degiee, owing to tho exortions of the 
late Professor Crace Calvert, who was the first to manufac 
ture it m tho crystalline form The development of the 
aniline colour industry also communicated an impetus to 
the manufacture ot caibolic acid, as the one is, m a sense, 
a secondary pioduct of the other A great many useful 
applications have opened up for the employment ot the acid 
in addition to its extensive medicinal and antiseptic uses 
(see Antiseptics) For domestic, sanitary, and medicinal 
use, carbolic acid is prepared m various states of purity 
and strength Toilet and medicated soaps, tooth powder, 
disinfecting powder, &c , are all prepaied containing 
definite proportions of the acid A large quantity of 
crude carbolic acid is employed under the name of cieosote 
for impregnating wood for railway sleepers and piles, 
and foi engineering purposes generally, — a methou of 
preserving wood discoveied and patented by Mr John 
Bethell 

Carbolic acid is, however, most largely consumed m the 
preparation of several dyeing materials, which are second 
only in importance to the colours dc lived from aniline 
Picric or earbazotic acid is a brilliant yellow dye-stuff, much 
used for wool and sdk dyeing, prepared by very cautiously 
adding m small quantities nitric acid to crystallized carbolic 
acid, or to a mixture of carbolic acul with sulphuric acid. 
Fiom picnc acid in its turn two derivatives are obtained. 
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wopurpui ic acid and picramic acid, but these have only a 
limited application m dyeing Coralline, a dye in extensive 
use, yielding a variety of hne red shades, is obtained by 
heating togcthei two parts of oxalic acid, three of carbolic 
aud, and four of sulphuric acid to a temperature of from 
140° 0 to 15(P C Peonine, or red coralline, is a product 
of coialliuo obtained by acting on it at a temperature of 
about 130° 0 with a concentrated solution of- ammonia 
It yields on wool aud silk a very ncli durable Turkey red- 
like shade Aurino, or yellow cuialline, ih made by mixing 
togethei oxalic acid, carbolic aud aud sulphunc aud, the 
same as for ordinary combine, but the mixture is submitted 
to a less elevated temperature It dyes hue yellow and 
orange shades on animal hbies Phemc lenne, or rothine, 
is a dye producing shades varying fiom a deep garnet red 
to a chamois coloui, made by adding to (urbulic acid a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids Pol’s yellow is 
manufactured by heating to 100° C a mixture of hve paits 
ol carbolic acid and tli reo of powdered arsenic aud Besides 
these various other dyes having carbolic acid for their basis 
have been introduced and some of them are commercially 
established 

CA RBON C, utomu /m//4*,12) is one of the must 

important ol the chemical elements Itoccuis pure m the 
diamond, and nearly pure as graphite oi plumbago , it is a 
constituent of all animal and vegetable tissues and ot coal , 
and it ,ilso cnteis into the composition of many minerals, 
su<h as chalk and dolomite 

Carbon is a solid substance, destitute of taste and odour , 
but it occurs m several modifications which exhibit very 
diveise physical properties Thus, it is met with in the 
fonn of the diamond m trunspamit ciys tills belonging to 
the regulai oi cubical system, which conduct electricity but 
slowly , and m the form of giaplnto m opaque ciystals 
belonging to the hexagonal system, which conduct elect! icity 
neatly as well as the metals Thu diamond is the hardest 
substance known, and lias a reluti\ely high specific gravity 
(II 33 to 3 35), but graphite is comparatively soft, producing 
a black shilling streak when rubbed upon paper, and has a 
much lower specific gravity (2 15 to 2 35) In addition 
to these two ciystalhne modifications of cat bon there are a 
number of varieties of non crystalline or amoiphous carbon, 
which, how even, exhibit the greatest diffeiences m physical 
pi opei ties 

By heating to the high temperature afforded by a 
powerful galvanic batteiy, both the diamond and amorphous 
carbon are converted into graphite In the electric arc 
carbou appears to bo converted into vapour, but the 
temperature which is requued to volatilize it is extremely 
high , in fact, it has been calculated 1 that the boiling 
poiut of caibon is not less Unit about 7000° on the 
centigrade scale 

Although the various allot* opic modifications of caibon 
cannot always be satisfactory distinguished by then 
physical properties, they may l caddy be distinguished, as 
Berthelot has shown, by then behaviour oil treatment with 
certain oxidizing agents The diamond is not affected 
thereby even aftei prolonged and reiterated treatment The 
different varieties of amorphous carbon, however, ate more 
or less readily entirely converted into humus like substances, 
or “ humic acids/’ soluble m wciter, whereas the different 
varieties of graphite furnish “graphitic oxides/’ which are 
insoluble in water, and especialh clmiaeterizod by the 
property of uudei going decomposition with deflagration 
when heated The method of treatment adopted by 
Bdthelot is as follows The carbon m the form of an 
impalpable powder is mixed with the aid of a card with 
h\e times its weight of pulverized potassic chlorate, and 

1 Dewar *kil Afaq (4 ) xliv p 461 1872 


this mixture is then formed little by little into a paste with 
fuming nitric acid. In performing these operations gieat 
care is necessary m order to avoid explosions, and at most 
five grams of carbon should be taken The mixture, con- 
tamed in a small open ffask, is allowed to stand several 
hours, and is then heated for three or foui days without 
interruption to a temperatuie not higher than 50° or 60° C } 
the mass is then diluted with water aud washed by decanta- 
tion with tepid water It is necessary as a rule to repeat 
tins series of opeiations several times m order entirely to 
dissolve the amorphous carbons, or to convert the graphites 
into giapbitic oxides 

Berthelot has examined a very large number of varieties 
of carbon in this manner with the following results The 
caibon of wood charcoal, animal t harcoal, coke, the so-called 
metallic caibon obtained by decomposing hydrocarbons 
by passing their vapours through a red-hot tube, g.is retort 
carbon, and vanous specimens of anthracite lrom different 
hources, all dissolved entirely with mote oi less readiness 
when treated m the above manner, lamp black, Irowover, 
furnished a small amount of graphitic oxide The 
amorphous carbon of the meteorite of Cianbouine (Australia) 
furnished a graphitic oxide identical with that obtainod by 
similarly treating graphite from cast iron, but the carbon * 
ol the Orgueil meteorite was entirely soluble The carbon 
of the Oitinlund meteoric rock discovered by Nordenskiold 
also dissolved entirely with the exception of a very in 
significant icsidue 

Berthelot ulso examined the action of various agents on 
caibon, and finds that heat alone is without influence , that 
is to say, the graphites arc not changed into amorphous 
carbon, or the amoiphous caibons into giaplnte, when 
heated to whitenebs m an atmosphere of hydrogen or of 
chlorine When, however, a pencil of gas-retort carbon is 
inflamed in an atmosphere of oxygen, aud then as soon as 
the point is lully incandescent plunged into water, the part 
vvhii h has been heated i otitams a small quantity of graphite 
Oil examining the pencils of carbon employed in producing 
the electric light it was iound that the spongy mass of 
carbon collected on the negative pole contained a large 
ptopoition of graphite, but that only tiaces weie present in 
the pencil employed as positive pole, which appeals to 
indicate that it is nccessaiy for the carbon to undergo 
volatilization m order that it may bo converted into 
giaplnte The giaphite thus pioduted is not identical with 
that contained m cast iron, nor wutli natural plumbago, 
the same variety of graphite is produced, however, wdicn 
the diamond is lieutcd m the electric arc The carbon 
scpaiatecl from the various hydiocarbons by heat alone 
consists entuelyof amoiphous caibon, but that obtained on 
decomposing marsh gas by the electric spaik contains a 
small quantity of graphite, and the caibon resulting from 
the decomposition of perchloride of caibon and bisulphide 
of c arbon at a red heat contains a considerable proportion 
of giaplnte, that resulting fiom the decomposition of 
cyanogen by the electric spaik contains only® tiaces of 
graphite 

The specific heats of the several modifications of caibon 
also child considerably , that is to say, the amounts of heat 
required to laise equal weights through the same number 
of degrees of temperature are different The diamond has 
the lowest, and amorphous carbon the highest specific 
boat , or to raise the temperaturo of a given weight of the 
diamond from the temperature a to the teuipeiature b will 
require less heat than to raise the temperatuie of the same 
weight of amorphous carbon from the temperature a to 6 

(jiaphite — Graphite is found native near Travancore m 
Ceylon, and near Moreton Bay m Australia, m several parts 
of the United States, m South Siberia, and m Germany, 
principally at Gricksbach near Passau, always in rocks 
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belonging to the earliest formations It occurs in two 
distinct modifications, one of which, like the Borrowdale 
graphite, is fine-grained and amorphous, the other, like 
the Ceylon variety, is composed of small fiat plates Native 
graphite contains from 95 to nearly 100 per cent of carbon, 
tbe impurity being usually small quantities of silicates 
Graphite, also called plumbago or black lead, is used for 
making so-called lead pencils, for polishing iron woik, for 
lubricating machinery, for making crucibles, and m the 
electrotype process for coating the surfaces of wood, plaster 
of-pans, gutta-percha, and other non-conducting materials, 
so as to render them conductive 

The behaviour of graphite on tieatment with a mixture 
of potassic chlorate and nitric acid has been carefully 
studied by Brodie, but our knowledge of its oxidation 
products is still very incomplete He has shown that it is 
converted into a body to which he attributes the composi 
tion indicated by the formula C u H 4 0 5 , graphitic acid , 
as this compound is termed, forms yellow silky plates, 
insoluble m water and acids It does not fuiin salts, 
and Berthelot therefore prefeis to call it graphitic oxide 
When this substance is heated it decomposes almost with 
explosive violence, leaving a residue which still contains 
hydrogen and oxygen, but which is not distinguishable fi om 
finely divided graphite When the graphite which crystal- 
lizes from cast iron and that obtained by heating amorphous 
carbon m the electric arc are similarly treated, graphitic 
oxides aiepioduced which differ fiom each other, and from 
the oxide formed from native graphite, it is therefoie 
supposed that these graphites are distinct substances 
(Berthelot, Ann Ch Phi/9 [4] xix 399) 

Amorphous Carbon — Pure amorphous carbon is only 
obtained with great difhculty '1 hat produced by heating 
pure oi game substances, such as sugar and staicli, still 
contains tiaces of hydiogen and oxygon, fiom which it can 
only be freed by long-continued ignition at a white heat m 
an atmosphere of chlorine The purest amoiphous carbon 
ordinarily met with is lamp black, which is prepared by the 
imperfect combustion of highly carbonized bodies, such 
as resm An amorphous carbon of considerable purity, 
known as gas-retoit cat bon, is obtained m the manufacture 
of coal-gas The parts of the retoit which are exposed to 
the highest temperature partially decompose the gas as it 
escapes, and by degrees a layer of very dense car non is 
deposited in the upper parts of the retorts It is a good 
conductor of heat and electricity, and burns with difficulty, 
and is therefore employed in producing the electnc light, 
and to form the negative element in Bunsen’s voltaic 
battery Wood chut coal and coke are very impure forms of 
amorphous carbon, containing m addition to small quantities 
of hydrogen and oxygon a considerable proportion of 
mineral matters, which remain as ashes when the charcoal 
or coko is burnt Animal charcoal is a still more impure 
form of amorphous cartym 

Oxides Carbon — -When carbon is burnt m oxgyen 

carbonic dioxide or cai home anhydi ide , or, as it is commonly 
termed, carbonic acid , C0 2 , is formed , if the supply of 
oxygen is deficient the lower oxide, cai borne oxide , CO, is 
also produced, and the latter may be obtained m a pure 
state by passing the dioxide over red-hot carbon Both 
are colourless, odourless gases The union of carbon with 
oxygen gives rise to the evolution of a very large amount 
of heat, but much less heat is produced by the union of the 
first half of the oxygen than by the union of the second 
half Thus the combination of 12 grams of carbon with 
16 grams of oxygen to form 28 grams of carbonic oxide 
gives rise to the evolution of about 25,000 units of heat, 
but no less than 69,Q00 units are produced by the addition 
of a second 1 6 grams of oxygen to form carbonic dioxide. 
It is supposed that m the fiist instance ^ry much less heat 


is evolved because energy, which otherwise would appear in 
the form of heat, is expended in convex ting the solid carbon 
into the state m which it exists m gaseous carbonic oxide 
and dioxide, since it is observed that m those cases m 
which two oxides aie foimed, both of which are solid, 
sensibly equal quantities of heat aie evolved m the fixation 
of each successive 1G giams ot oxygen 

In the conversion, however, of the different varieties 
of carbon into carbonic dioxide, C0 2 , by combustion m 
oxygen diffeient amounts of heat are produced The 
following table represents the number of units of heat (the 
unit of heat being the amount required to raise the 
temperature of 1 gram of water from 0° to 1° C) evolved in 
the conversion of 12 grams of each of the vanities of uubou 
into 44 grams of carbonic dioxide — 


l nits 

Diamond ‘in 

lion graphite 91,144 

N atural graphite 0 J, f *(>4 

Uas-i l t oi t carbon ‘Ot/iOl 

Wood charcoal 90,900 


Carbonic oxide bums in the an or uvygen with a blue 
flame, forming carbonic dioxide It is an extremely 
poisonous gas, being capable of displacing the oxygen m 
blood, owing to the foimatiou of a compound with the 
liteinoglobm with which the oxygen is ordinal lly combined 
It is veiy sparingly soluble m water, which dissolves only 
about ^th of its bulk at 15° G When a mixture of equal 
volumes oi carbonic oxide and chloune gas is exposed to 
sunlight, the two gases combine, fonmng chloio-carbomc 
oxide or phosgene gas, C0C1 2 

Carbonic dioxide will not bum, neithei docs it support 
combustion Under the pressure of 30 atmospheres at 0° 
C it is converted into a colourless mobile liquid When 
the liquid is suddenly relieved from the picssure under 
which alone it can exist, part of it at once passes back into 
the state of gas, and heat is abstracted so rapidly that the 
remaining portion of the liquid solidities By allowing a 
]et of the liquid dioxide to pass into a eyhndiical metal 
box, having within it an melined metal tongue against 
which the jet of liquid impinges, a considerable quantity of 
the solid may be collected in the form of a white flocculent 
mass like snow Like all flocculent substances, it conducts 
heat but slowly, and limy be preserved fox a considerable 
tune By mixing it with ethei its heat-conducting power 
is greatly increased , it therefore evaporates much more 
quickly, and a much lower tempcratuie is obtained than 
with the solid alone, and by placing the mixture under the 
receiver of an air-pump and exhausting, a still greater 
dtgree of cold is produced According to Faiaduy, an 
alcohol thermometer plunged into a bath of the solid 
carbonic dioxide and ether in air indicates a temperature of 

- 76° C , and m the same bath under a iceeivci exhausted 
to withm 12 inches of the atmospheric pressure it fell to 

- 110° C , at the latter temperature alcohol assumes the 
consistence of a thick oil 

Recent expenments of Sir B Brodie ( Royal Sonet y Pro- 
ceedings, xxi p 483, 1873) show that carbonic oxide and 
dioxide are not the only oxides of carbon winch are capable 
of existing When a current of puie and diy cai borne 
oxide is circulated through a Siemen’s induction-tube, and 
there submitted to the action of electru lty, a det (imposi- 
tion of the gas occurs Caibomc dioxide is foimed, and 
simultaneously with its formation a solid deposit may be 
observed in the induction-tube , this dt posit appears as a 
transparent film of a red-brown colour It is entirely 
soluble in water, which is strongly colouicd by it, and the 
solution has an intensely acid reaction In the dry con 
dition, before it has been m contact with water, it is an 
oxide of carbon Samples, however, made m different 
expenments do not present precisely the same composition , 
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but neverthelesfi they appear to belong to a certain limited 
number of forms, which repeatedly occur and may in- 
variably be referred to the same general order or system 
This system is, or appears to be, what may be termed an 
homologous senes of “ oxycarbons,” of which the unit of 
carbon with the weight 1 2 may be regarded as the first 
term, and of which the adjacent tcmis differ by an incre- 
ment of carbonic oxide, CO, weighing 28, precisely as 
homologous series of hydrocarbons differ by the increment 
CHjj Two at least of these substances have been identified 
by analysis, namely, bhe adjacent terms C 4 O a and 0 6 O 4 

Carbonic Acid — Carbonic dioxide dissolves m about its 
own volume of water at ordinary temperatures, forming 
carbonic acid , H 2 CO a , the solution lias a sharp and 
slightly acid taste, and turns the blue colour of litmus to 
wine red The volume of carbonic dioxide dissolved by 
water diminishes as the temperature rises, and at the boil- 
ing heat the whole is expollod from solution , the volume 
dissolved by water at a given temperature is nearly the 
same, howevoi under all piossuies, so that the weight of 
gas absorbed increases m nearly the same proportion as the 
pressure On lemovmg the pressure the gas is given off 
with effervescence Ordmaiy soda-water consists merely 
of water impregnated with cai borne dioxide by mechanical 
pressure When lime water is added to a solution of 
carbonic acid, oi cai borne dioxide is passed into lime 
watei, a white precipitate of calcic carbonate or carbonate 
of lime, the chief constituent of oidmary chalk, is pro 
duced — 

Ca0 2 ll 2 + H 2 CO y - CaC0 8 + 2H 2 0 

Calcic hydrftto Cai bonlc acid Calcic cai bonate Water 

On continuing to pass the gas the precipitate becomes 
dissolved owing to the formation of an acid carbonate or 
bicarbonate, which is fairly soluble m water, the carbonate 
being almost insoluble — 

CftCO, + H 2 00 3 - H,Ca(CO s ) 2 

Calcic chi bonate Cat bonlc add Caleb bicai bonate 

If the solution of the bicai bonate be heated, carbonic 
dioxide is given off and the calcic carbonate is precipitated, 
the bicarbonate being decomposed The lime Rult may 
also bo removed from the solution, with the exception of 
the small amount of calcic carbonate which the water is 
capable of dissolving, by carefully adding lime water oi n j 
solution of ordinary washing soda as long as a precipitate 
is produced The action of lime water m this case is to 
convert the solublo bicarbonate into the insoluble carbonate , 
thus — 

H 2 Ca(CO a ) 2 -t Calln0 2 - 2CaCO a + 21I 2 0 

Calcic bicarbonate Oalde hydiate Caleb carbonate 

These facts serve to explain the “hardness,” as it is 
termed, of many natural waters, and the methods employed 
to rendor such waters soft A water wlutli, like lam 
water, readily pioduces a lathei with soap is said to be a 
soft water, whereas one which does not readily yield a 
lather, but forms a huge amount of curd, is said to be a 
hard water The hardness of most natural spring waters 
is chiefly due to dissolved calcic bicarbonate, which is 
formed by the action of the caibonic acid dissolved m ram 
upon the calcareous materials with which the water comes 
in contact duung its passage through the earth Ordinary 
soap consists of the sodic salts of certain fatty acids, and 
is soluble in w r ater , but the lime salts of these acids are 
insoluble, so that when the soap is ised with the hard 
water a double decomposition takes place, the calcic bicai 
bonate being converted into sodic bicarbonate and the soda- 
soap into a lime soap or curd Such waters may be rendered 
soft, that is to say, the calcic bicarbonate may be removed 
in a variety of ways, viz , by heating the w r ater, which 
causes the decomposition of the bicarbonate and the precipi- 
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tation of the carbonate, and it is m this way that the fuT 
is produced in our kettles and boilers , by adding washing 
soda or sodic carbonate, a common practice m all households 
wheie hard water is used, and lastly, by adding lime 
water (n e a ) 

CARBONARI, The (from theltalian carbcmam, charcoal- 
maker), were certain secret societies of a liberal and even 
revolutionary tendency that took an active part in some 
events of Italian and French history during the first three 
decades of this century Secret societies, calling themselves 
by this or a similar name, had indeed previously existed in 
various parts of Europe , but it was in Italy, towards the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, that these first began to 
assume an historic importance In 1808 many lepubli 
cans, discontented alike with the Bourbon and the Bona- 
partist government m Naples, had retired to the mountain 
recesses of the Abruzzi and Calabria At first engaged only 
in an isolated resistance to the authorities, they began to 
organize themselves They took the name of Carbonari, a 
name suggested by the trade of charcoal-burning extensively 
pursued in those regions, in which many of them were 
engaged From this trade, too, but especially from the 
Christian religion, and above all from the crucifixion of 
Christ, they adopted a system of mystic utes and a symbolic * 
phraseology, by which they concealed from the uninitiated, 
but all the more vividly expressed to the initiated, the real 
political aims of the society, while its apparently religious 
charactei served to attract many whom its revolutionary 
secncy might have repelled A lodge of Caibonan was 
baracca (a hut) , an ordinary meeting, vendila (a sale) , a 
meeting of importance, alta vendita , — these terms being 
borrowed from the trade of charcoal-burning But for 
words to express the inner purpose of the society they 
borrowed from religion Christ, as the highest victim of 
tyranny, was the lamb that had been put to death by the 
wolf , they were sworn to avenge his death , and so the 
destruction of the wolf to avenge the slaughter of the lamb 
became the symbolic watchword of the society Theie 
were fom giades in the society, and the ceremonies of 
initiation were charactenzed by many mystic rites, through 
which the real meaning began only gradually to appear 
Many efforts were made to bring about a complete oigan 
izaticn of the Carbonari in Italy, by the institution of a 
! central power which should control tho separate societies 
of the vai lous provinces, but they failed Politicians soon 
discovered how easily capital could be made of such societies, 
and negotiations were entered into by the Bourbons to 
unite the Caibonan m an eflort to overthrow the French 
Government m Naples Accordingly, for two years they 
carried on a desultory warfare with King Murat, who at 
last, taking the matter thoroughly in hand, drove them into 
the mountains, from which they had emerged, and sup- 
pressed them for a time Capobianco, their leader, was 
treacherously arrested and put t(j death Ere long, the 
Carbonari reappeared and helped towards the final over- 
throw of the French power m Naples But Ferdinand, who 
had courted them during his misfortunes, proved false to them 
on his return to power, though they were moderate enough 
m their political aims, being ready to content themselves 
with the establishment m Naples of the constitution that 
had been enjoyed in Sicily undei English supremacy 
Henceforward they began to conspire against the Bourbon 
Government, and indeed soon spread over the whole of Italy, 
being more and more regarded as the champions of the 
liberal and national cause They were the principal authors 
of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820, of the disturbances 
m the Papal States of the sam£ year, and of the Piedmontese 
revolution of 1821 Previously recripted chiefly from the 
lower classes, the Carbonari now counted in their ranks 
almost all the intelligent and patriotic population of Italy, 
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especially the middle classes, the officers of the army, the 
students at the universities, the artists, and even the 
priests,— -to the number, it is said, of nearly 700,000 
Unable, however, to resist the military power of Austria, 
backed by a European congress, the revolution and the 
Carbonari along with it were crushed, and many, such as 
Silvio Pellico, implicated or supposed to be implicated in 
their conspiracies, perished or languished m Austrian 
dungeons They never quite revived in Italy, though 
active again m 1830 and 1831, they were forthwith super- 
seded by the more energetic and more extreme “ young 
Italy ” of Mazzmi. 

It was about 1820 that Carbonansm began to take root 
in France. There the organisation was more perfect, as 
in addition to what had been attained in Italy, there was 
a supreme board, presided over by the veteran Lafayette, 
and a complete hierarchy of societies, by which the will of 
the chief was communicated, from higher to lower, to the 
smallest lodges m the extremities of France , these were 
i mites particuliAres, rentes centrales , haute* rentes, rentes 
suprhnes It made great progress m France, especially 
among the students and sub-officers of the army. The 
example of Spain and Italy having incited the French 
(Shrbonan to immediate action, attempts to raise an insur- 
rection were made m 1821 at Belfort, Thouars, La Rochelle, 
and other towns They were all immediately suppressed, 
but not without revealing to what extent the Carbonari 
had spread over France It was at the trial of Bori&s, one 
of those concerned in the rising at La Rochelle, that the 
nature and organization of the Carbonari in France became 
publicly known, and attention was drawn to the mutual fide- 
lity prevalent among them, as none but those immediately 
concerned in the insurrection could be brought to trial 
Though completely defeated m 1821, French Carbonansm 
did not die out, but continued to be an active centre of 
revolutionary discontent till 1830, when, after contributing 
to the July revolution, most of the members adhered to 
the government of Louis Philippe For several years after, 
traces of it existed m some French towns, but these are of 
no importance* 

Hecke thorn’s Secret Societies , Botta’a History of Italy , vol n 
Alison’s History of Europe , vol u , Annuaire Histortque 


CARBONDALE, a city of the United States, in the 
county of Luzerne m Pennsylvania, near the source of the 
Lackawanna River, on the Delaware and Hudson Railway, 
about 110 miles NNW of Philadelphia Its incorpora- 
tion only dates from 1851, and (as its name implies) its 
principal importance consists in the fact that it is the 
centre of an extensive coal-field About 900,000 tons are 
obtained annually from the neighbouring mines Popula- 
tion in 1850, 4945, in 1870, 6393 
CARBUNCLE is a name applied m modern times to the 
various kinds of garnet employed by jewellers when cut en 
cabochon, that is, with a smooth convex surface, and the 
back either flat or hollowecf out On account of the deep 
red colour of %aost garnets it is necessary to adopt this 
kind of cutting, especially when the stones are of any 
considerable size, m order to exhibit their rich hues by the 
light passing through a comparatively thin stratum of the 
material. The carbuncle is frequently mentioned in the 
Bible, although it is impossible to define the precise stone 
referred to under that name m the Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures The stone m the breast-plate of the 
High Fnest, winch is translated carbuncle (Exodus xxvm 
17), is in the original called Bareketh, literally meaning 
flashing, while again, in Isaiah liv 12, the term Kadkod, 
equivalent to the glowing of fire, is also rendered by 
carbuncle The carbunculus of ’Pliny appears to have 
included all the deep-rod coloured stones which were 
suitable for jewellery and gems, such as th&ruby and the 


spinel, as well as the various kinds of garnet It is remark* 
able that among the varieties distinguished by classical 
writers were the lychnis or lamp stone, and the Mpa( or 
live coal, both in common with the scriptural names indicat- 
ing stones with a fiery glow In the setting of carbuncles, 
a ruby-like glow is frequently communicated to the stones 
by a backing of coloured metallic foil which modifies their 
hue, a practice which is found to have prevailed in Roman 
times, tanta est m illis occasio a Hu, subditis per quae 
translucere coqantur The finest carbuncles come from 
Pegu and Ceylon, and they are sometimes found m masses 
of such dimensions that cups measuring as much as one 
and a half or two inches in height and diameter are cut out 
of them See under Garnet 

CARBUNCLE, an acute local inflammation of the 
deeper layers of the skin, followed by sloughing It is met 
with in those who are weakened by any cause, and in 
certain unhealthy constitutional states It is accompanied 
by great constitutional disturbance , m the early stages of 
the disease the pain is considerable A hard flattened 
swelling of a deep red colour is noticed on the back, 
face, or extremities This gradually extends until in some 
instances it may become as large as a dinner-plate To 
wards the centre of the mass numerous small openings form 
ou the surface From them blood and matter escape, and 
through these openings a yellow slough, of leathery con- 
sistence, can be seen The treatment generally adopted 
is free mciBions through the mass, relieving the tension 
and alleviating the pam Poultices are then applied to 
encourage the separation of the slough After this comes 
away a healthy ulcer is left which heals rapidly, leaving 
an indelible scar Opium is given m order to relieve the 
pain The patient requires supporting diet, stimulants, 
good food, and the administration of iron Occurring as 
it does in people of an unhealthy tendency, it may in 
severe cases occasion death Borne surgeons do not inter 
fere with the knife, but give opium iu large doses, and 
allow the slough to separate by natural processes 

CARCAJENTE, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, 2£ miles from the right bank of the Jucar, ir 
39° 4' N lat and 3 31' W long, with a station on the 
railway between Valencia and Almansa It is inhabited 
chiefly by an agricultural population, but has a consider- 
able manufacture of linen and woollen stuffs, and silk 
thread from the silk produced in the neighbourhood The 
town-house (a modern building), the parish church, and the 
palace of the marquis of Calzada are its principal build- 
ings Roman remains have been found in the vicinity 
Population, 8850 

CARCASSONNE, the chief town of the department of 
Aude, m Frauce, is situated on both sides of the River 
Aude, and m the immediate neighbourhood of the Canal 
du Sud, about 55 miles S E of Toulouse, on the railway 
between that city and Narbonne, m 43 5 12' 54" N lat 
and 2° 20' 55 E long On an abrupt elevation on the 
right bank of the river stands the old city, enclosed by a 
double line of ramparts and towers, and retaining the 
aspect of a mediaeval fortress A portion of tbe inner line 
is attributed to the Visigoths , the rest, including the 
castle, seems to belong to the 11th or 12th century, while 
the outer circuit has been referred mainly to the end 
of the 13th The old cathedral of St Nazaire, which partly 
dates from the 11th century, and contains magnificent 
stained-glass windows of the Renaissance period, has been 
restored under the superintendence of M Viollet Je-Duc 
On the left bank of the river, but connected with the city 
by a bndge of twelve arches, lies the new town, clean, 
well-built, and flourishing, with streets intersecting each 
other at right angles It is surrounded by boulevards 
occupying the site of its ramparts, and has a large esptyiade 
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for military manoeuvres, as well as numerous fountains and 
planted walks As chief town of a department, and the 
seat of a bishop, Carcassonne contains court-houses and 
vanous public offices, an episcopal palace, and a theological 
seminary , and among its other public buildings and msti 
tutions may be mentioned the new cathedral of St Michael, 
the town-hall, the library with upwards of 15,000 volumes, 
the exchange, the theatre, the barracks, the hospitals, the 
college, the school of design, the museum, the chamber of 
commerce, and the agricultural society. Of the vanous in- 
dustrial establishments the most important are the woollen 
factories, — not less than 2000 people being engaged m the 
manufacture of cloth, which is chiefly exported to the 
Levant, Barbary, and South Amenca Wadding, paper, 
leather, pottery, and iron wares are also produced, and 
there is a trade m wme, brandy, and fruit A large fair 
is held in November and another on Whit-Tuesday. 
Population m 1872, 20,808 in the town and 23,644 m 
the communo 

Carcassonne occupied the site of Carcaao , an ancient city of Gallia 
Narbonensis, which belonged to the Voices Tectosages It was a 
place of some importance at the turn* of Caesar's invasion, but makes 
almost no appearance in Roman history On the disintegration of 
the empire, it fell into the hands of the Visigoths, who, m spite of 
the attac ks of the Franks, esp< mlly m 685, retained possession till 
724, when they were expelled by the Saracens, destined in turn to 
yield Ik fore long to Charles Muitel From the 9th to the beginning 
of the 18th century Cart assonne foimed a separate countshin, whn n 
v <is brought to ruin by the attachment of Count Raymond Roger to 
the cause of the Albigenses The city, m spite of a noble defence, 
uas taken by the Crusaders of Simon de Montfort in 1209, and the 
unfortunate count perished in captivity In 1224, his son, Ray- 
mond Trencavel 11 , reeo'vercd his estates, but in 1247 he was forecd 
to yield all lus rights to Philip Augustus A revolt of the city 
against the royal authority was severely punished in 1202, hy the 
expulsion of its pmicipal inhabitants, who were, however, permitted 
to take up then quartern on tho other side of the nver This was 
the origin of the new town, v Inch was fortified m 1347 During 
the religious wars Carcassonne several times changed hands, and it 
did not iecogmse Henry IV till 1596 

CARDAMOM, tho fiuit of several plants of the genera 
JKlettana and Amomim, belonging to the natural ordei 
Ztngiberacea ? , the principal of which is ElHtana Cardavio- 
mum , from which tho true officinal or Malabar cardamom 
is derived Tho Malabar cardamom plant has fitig-hke 
leaves, springing from an erect perennial stem, and rising 
f to a height of from G to 1 2 feot The fruit is an ovate- 
triangular three-celled thiee valved capsule of a dirty yollow 
colour, enclosing numerous angular seeds, which form tho 
valuable part of the plant It is a native of tho moun- 
tainous parts of tho Malabar coast of India, and the fruits 
are procured cither from wild plants or by cultivation 
throughout Tiavancore, Western Mysore, and along the 
Western Ghauts A cardamom of much larger size found 
growing in Ceylon was formerly regarded as belonging to a 
distinct species, and described as under the name of 
Elettaria nia/o? , but it is now known to be only a variety 
of the Malabar cardamom In commerce, several varieties 
are distinguished aecoiding to their size and flavour. The 
most esteemed are known as “shorts,” a name given to 
such capsules as are from a quarter to half an inch long 
and about a quartoi bioatl Following these come “short- 
longs” and “long-longs,” also distinguished by their size, 
the largest reaching to about an inch in length The Ceylon 
cardamom attains a length of an inch and a half and is 
about a third of an inch bioad, with a brownish pericarp 
and a distinct aromatic odour Among the other plants, 
the fruits of which pass m commerce as cardamoms, are 
the round or cluster cardamom, Ammwm Oardamomum , a 
native of Siam and Java, the bastard cardamom of Siam, 
A xanthtoides the Bengal cardamom, which is the 
fruit of A aromaticum, the Java cardamom, produced 
by maximum , the Nepal cardamom, and the Korarima 
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cardamom of East Africa, the last two not being yet 
botamcally described. Cardamoms generallyare possessed 
of pleasant aromatic odour, and an agreeable spicy taste. 
On account of their flavour and stimulant properties they 
are much used with other medicines, and they forma prin- 
cipal ingredient m cumes and compounded apices. In the 
North of Europe they are much used as a spice and flavour- 
ing material for cakes and liqueurs; and they are very 
extensively employed m the East for chewing with betel, Ac 
CARDAN (or, in the Italian form of the name, Cardano), 
Girolamo (1501-1576), famous as a mathematician, a 
physician, and an astrologer, bom at Pavia, September 24, 
1501, was the illegitimate son of Fazio Cardano, a learned 
junst of Milan, himself distinguished by a taste for mathe- 
matics. After a sickly childhood and a stormy boyhood, 
during which he received a very irregular education, he was 
sent to the university of Pavia, and subsequently to that of 
Padua, where he graduated m medicine He was, however, 

excluded from the College of Physicians at Milan on account 
of his illegitimate birth, and his first endeavours to establish 
himself in practice had so little success that he and his 
young wife were at one time compelled to take refuge in the 
workhouse. It is not surprising that his first book should 
have been an exposure of the fallacies of the faculty* A 
fortunate cure of the child of the Milanese senator Sfon- 
drato now brought him into notice, and the interest of his 
patron procured him admission into the medical body 
About this time (1539) he obtained additional celebrity by 
the publication of his Practice of Arithmetic , a work of 
great ment for the time, which indirectly led to his renown 
as a mathematician by engaging him in a correspondence 
with Nicolo Tartaglia, an ingenious calculator who had 
discovered an important improvement m the method of 
cubic equations This discovery Tartaglia had kept to 
himself, but ho was ultimately induced to communicate it 
to Cardan under a solemn promise that it should never 
be divulged Cardan observed this promise m publishing 
Ins arithmetic, but when, several years afterwards, the 
isolated rule of Tartaglia had developed itself in his mmd 
into a principle capable of transforming algebraical science, 
he thought himself justified m disclosing it as the ground 
work of his own comprehensive treatise on algebra, which 
appeared at Nuremberg in 1545. This memorable volume 
marks an era m the history of mathematics, being the first 
in which the principle of cubic equations was fully ex 
plained, and the first example of the application of alge- 
braical reasoning to geometrical problems. Its publication 
naturally involved Cardan m a violent controversy with 
Tartaglia, aud it must be admitted that his conduct cannot 
be strictly justified, notwithstanding his ample acknow- 
ledgment of his obligations to his original instructor 
Two years previously he had published a work even more 
highly regarded by his contemporaries, his celebrated 
treatise on astrology This will hardly be enumerated 
in our day among his titles to fame, but it would be 
exceedingly ury ust to regard it as a proof v of superstition 
or weakness of mmd As a believer m astrology Cardan 
was on a level with the best minds of his age , the distinc- 
tion consisted in the comparatively cautious spirit of his 
inquiries and his disposition to confirm his assertions by 
an appeal to facts, or what he believed to be such A very 
considerable part of his treatise is based upon observations 
carefully collected by himself, and, it must in candour be 
owned, seemingly well calculated to support his theory so 
far as they extend If the testimony is nevertheless quite 
inadequate to its purpose, it must in fairness be considered 
that the proposition of the influence of the heavenly bodies 
on human affairs appeared to Cardan’s contemporaries 
almost a truism. From this point of view it may be 
understood t£at the book should have been intended by 
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Jhe author *» a contribution to natural science, and should 
feeahaost entirely free from the superstitious whims and 
hallucinations which, while leaving his faculties as a 
thinker and a natural philosopher almost unaffected, fre- 
quently misled him in the affairs of practical life Nume- 
rous instances of his belief m dreams and omens may be 
collected from his writings, and he especially valued him- 
self oh being one of the five or sue celebrated men to 
whom, as to Socrates, had been vouchsafed the assistance 
of a guardian daemon. 

Cardan’s authorship may have mterferedwith his medical j 
practice, and he himself ingenuously confesses that he and j 
his family were mainly supported during a considerable I 
part of this penod by the complaisance of a Milanese 
patrician, who allowed him to win of him at play The 
sudden loss of this resource reduced him for a time to 
penury, from which he was extricated by receiving the 
appointment of professor of medicine at Pavia The 
publication of bis works on algebra and astrology at this 
juncture gave him a European renown, and procured him 
flattering offers from Pope Paul III and the king of 
Denmark, both of which he declined. In 1551 his reputa- 
tion was crowned by the publication of his great work Be 
Subtilitate Rerum, which, crude and fanciful as it may 
now appear, in his own age embodied the soundest physical 
learning of the time and simultaneously represented its 
most advanced spirit of speculation It was followed some 
years later by a similar treatise Be Varielate Rerum , the 
two making in effect but one book. A great portion of 
this is occupied by endeavours, commonly futile, to explain 
ordinary natural phenomena, but its chief mterost for us 
consists in the hints and glimpses it affords of principles 
beyond the full comprehension of the writer himself, 
and which the world was then by no means ready 
to entertain. The inorganic realm of Nature he asserts 
to be animated no less than the organic , all creation 
is progressive development, all animals were origin- 
ally worms, the inferior metals must be regarded as 
conatuB naturae towards the production of gold The 
indefinite variability of species is implied m the remark that 
Nature is seldom content with a single vanation from a 
customary type The oviparous habits of birds are 
explained by their tendency to favour the perpetuation of 
the species, precisely m the manner of modem naturalists 
Animals were not created for the use of man, but exist for 
their own sakes The origin of life depends upon cosmic laws, 
which Cardan naturally connects with his favourite study of 
astrology The physical divergencies of mankind arise from 
the effects of climate, and the variety of human circum- 
stances in general Cardan’s views on the dissimilarity of 
languages are much more philosophical than usual at his 
time , and his treatise altogether, though weak in particular 
details, is strong m its pervading sense of the unity and 
omnipotence of natural law, which renders it m some degree 
an adumbration of the course of science since the author’s 
day It was attacked by J C. Scaliger, whom Cardan 
refuted without difficulty 

The celebrity whioh Cardan had acquired led in the 
same year (1551) to one of the most interesting episodes of 
hift life, his journey to Scotland as the medical adviser of 
Archbishop Hamilton of St Andrews The archbishop was 
supposed to be suffering from consumption, a complaint 
which Cardan, under a false impression, as he frankly 
admits, had represented himself as competent to cure 
Failing to meet his patient at Lyons as had been arranged, 
he was induced to continue hjs journey to Scotland. He 
was of great service to the archbishop, whose complaint 
proved to be asthmatics ! ; but the principal interest attaching 
to his expedition is derived from his account of the disputes 
of the medical faculty at Paris, and of the court of Edward 
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VL of England, particulars which he had an opportunity 
of observing m going and returning. The Parisian doctors 
were disturbed by the heresies of Vesalms, who was 
beginning to introduce anatomical study from the' human , 
subject Cardan’s liberality of temper led him to 
sympathize with the innovator His account of Edward 
VI ’s disposition and understanding is extremely favourable, 
and is entitled to credit as that of a competent observer 
without bias towards either side of the religious question. 
He cast the king’s nativity, and indulged in a number of 
predictions which were effectually confuted by the royal 
youth’s death m the following year His impressions of 
England seem to have been very pleasant 

Cardan had now attained the summit of his prosperity, 
and the rest of his life was little but a seru s ot disasters. 
His principal misfortunes arose from the crimes and 
calamities of his sons, one of whom was an utter reprobate, 
while the tragic fate of the other overwhelmed the father 
with anguish This son, Giovanni Battista, also a physi- 
cian, had contracted an imprudent marriage with a girl of 
indifferent character, Brandoma Seroni, who subsequently 
proved unfaithful to him The injured husband revenged 
himself m the Italian fashion with poison , the deed was 
detected, and the exceptional seventy of the punishment 
seems to justify Cardan m attributing it to the rancour of 
| his medical rivals, with whom he had never at any time 
been on good terms He exerted himself greatly as his 
son’s advocate, but to no purpose The blow all but 
emsbed him , his reputation and his practice waned , he 
addicted himself to gaming, a vice to nhich he had always 
been prone , his mind became unhinged, and filled with 
distempered imaginations He was ultimately banished 
from Milan on some accusation not specified, and although 
the, decree was ultimately rescinded, he found it advisable 
to accept a professorship at Bologna (1563). While resid- 
ing there m moderate comfort, and mainly occupied with 
the composition of supplements to his former works, he was 
suddenly arrested on a charge not stated, but m all pro- 
bability heresy Though he had always been careful to 
keep on terms with the Church, the bent of his mind had 
been palpably towards free thought, and the circumstance 
had probably attracted the attention of Pius V , who then 
ruled the Church in the spirit, as he had formerly exercised 
the functions, of an inquisitor Through the intercession, 
as would appear, of some influential cardinals, Cardan was 
released, but was deprived of his professorship, prohibited 
from teaching and publishing any further, and removed to 
Rome, where he spent his remaining years m receipt of a 
pension from the Pope It seems to have been urged in 
his favour that his intellect had been disturbed by grief for 
the loss of his son, — an assertion to which his frequent 
hallucinations lent some countenance, though the existence 
of any serious derangement is disproved by the lucidity 
and coherence of his last writings He occupied his time 
at Rome in the composition of his commentaries Be Vita 
Propria , which, along with a companion treatise Be 
Lilrru Propnie , is our principal authority for his biography 
Though he had burned much, he left behind him more 
than a hundred MSS, not twenty of which have been 
pnnted He died on September 20, 1576 

Alike intellectually and morally, Cardan is one of the 
most interesting personages connected with the revival of 
science w Europe He had no especial bent towards any 
scientific pursuit, but appears as the man of versatile 
ability, delighting m research for its own sake, and capable 
of prosecuting it to great lengths by dint of perseverance 
and sagacity He possessed the true scientific spirit in 
perfection , nothing, he tells us, among the king . of 
France’s treasures appeared to him so worthy of admira- 
tion as a certain natural curiosity which he tookVor the 
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horn of a unicorn. It ha« been mjunons to his fame to 
have been compelled to labour, partly in fields of research 
where no important discovery was then attainable, partly m 
those where his discoveries could only serve as the step* 
ping stones to others, by which they were inevitably eclipsed 
His medical career serves as an illustration of the former 
case, and his mathematical of the latter His medical 
knowledge was wholly empirical ; restrained by the 
authority of Galen, and debarred from the practice of 
auatomy, nothing more could be expected than that he 
should stumble on some fortunate nostrums As a mathe- 
matician, on the other hand, he effected most important 
advances in science, but such as merely paved the way for 
discoveries which have obscured his own. From his astro- 
logy no results could be expected , but ev en here the scien 
tific character of his mind is displayed in his common sense 
treatment of what usually passed for a mystical and occult 
study. Hm prognostications are as strictly empirical as his 
prescriptions, and rest quite as much upon the observa- 
tions which he supposed himself to have made m his 
practice. As frequently is the case with men incapable 
of rightly ordering their own lives, he is full of wisdom and 
sound advice for others , his ethical precepts and practical 
rules are frequently excellent To complete the catalogue 
of hm accomplishments, he is no contemptible poet 

The work of Cardan’s, howover, which retains most 
interest for this generation is his autobiography, J)e Vita 
Propria In its clearness and frankness of self revelation 
this book stands almost alone among records of its class 
ft may be compared with the autobiography of another 
celebrated Italian of the ago, Benvenuto Cellini, but is 
much more free from vanity and self consciousness, unless 
the extreme candour with which Cardan reveals his own 
errors is to be regarded as vanity m a more subtle form 
The general impression is highly favourable to the writer, 
whose impetuosity and fits of reckless dissipation appear as 
more exaggerations of the warmth of heart which imparted 
•uch strength to his domestic affections, and in the region 
of science imparted that passionate devotion to research 
which could alone have enabled lnni to persevere so reso- 
lutely, and effect such marked advances in such multi- 
farious fields of lnquny 

Cardan’s autobiography has boon most ably condensed, and at 
the same time supplemented by information from the general body 
of lus writings and other sources, by Professor Ilenry Morley 
{Jerome Cardan , 1864, 2 vols ) JHis capital treatises tie Subtilitate 
and J)e Vandal? Reruin are combined and fully analyzed in vol u 
of Bixner and Si bet’s Lcbrn und Lfhrmemunqen bertihmler Physiker 
am Ende des xvi und am Anfange den xvu Jahrhunderts (Sulz- 
bach, 1820) Cardan’s works were edited m ten volumes by Sponius 
(Lyons, 1608) A biography was prefixed by Gabriel Naude, whose 
unreasonable depreciation has unduly lowered Cardan’s character 
with posterity (R G ) 

CARDENAS, a mantime town of the island of Cuba, 
capital of a district in the western department, is situated 
105 miles E of Havana, on a bay of the northern coast, 
and has railway communication with Matanzas and Mont- 
alvo. There is good anchorage m the harbour, and a 
number of long wharves stretch out from the shore The 
most important article of export is the sugar from the 
neighbouring district, — of which, m 1873, 13,096 tons were 
sent to Europe, and 69,364 to America Though only 
founded in 1828, Cardenas had m 1861 12,910 inhabitants, 
and at present, m spite of the troubled condition of the 
island, the number is calculated at about 11,000, of whom 
7700 are whites, 2800 slaves, and the rest free negroes 
In 1850 the town was plundered by general Lopez. 

CARDIFF (the “Caer,” or castle on the Taff), a mum 
cipal and parliamentary borough in the county of Gla 
morgan, 170 miles from London by the Great Western 
Railway , m 51° 28' N. lat. and 3° 10' W. long This town is 
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the chief emporium of the coal and iron trade of South Wales, 
and is remarkable for its rapid progress and development. 
The population of the parliamentary borough, by the 
census of 1871, was 56,911 and since that date it ha* 
largely increased. There is a striking contrast of dirty 
narrow thoroughfares and the wide streets of new houses 
now opening up m the modem quarter of the town 
Historically, Cardiff is well known, but the castle 
remains and the old church of St John and its noble 
pinnacled tower are almost the only remnants of antiquit} 
The ancient wails and gates, Blackfnars and Greyfriars, 
have been swept away, and the old church of St Mary, 
finer than any local churches that succeeded was washed 
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away by the sea The Arthurian legend of the Sparrow- 
hawk refers to Cardiff Its position between the nvers 
Taff and Rhymney, and also between the mountains and 
the sea, marked it out, probably ,for the Romans, certamly 
for the Normans, as a fortified station In tlje year 1108 
Henry I having taken prisoner his brother Robert duke of 
Normandy, imprisoned him m Cardiff Castle for twenty- 
six years until his death in 1134 Contrary to the pre- 
valent tradition he was most probably treated with kind- 
ness, and permitted at times to change his abode In the 
time of the Civil War Charles I came to Cardiff, and the 
castle was alternately occupied by Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians There was severe fighting at St Fagan’s in 
the neighbourhood In 1661 we find the Cardiff authonties 
complaining of being ruined by the competition of the 
neighbouring town of Caerphilly* but Caerphilly Castle is 
ruined and the town decayed, while Cardiff has greatly 
flourished The local histones are full of the succession of 
different ownersof the castle until the lordship of Glamorgan 
passed by marriage to the Bute family The castle occupies 
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» quadrangular space, and was probably once surrounded 
by earthworks, except towards the nver The area withm 
the walls was 10 acres, withm the counterscarp of the 
moat 13 acres. The mound within the great enclosures has 
the remains of the keep, or the White Tower. On the 
town or south side of the court are the Black or Curthose 
tower, the scene of Duke Robert’s imprisonment, and the 
gateway The castle was once of enormous strength, and 
so constructed to resist the incursions of the Welsh. The 
Lodgings or habitable part are now undergoing extensive 
demolition and reconstruction Under the advice of 
“ Capability Brown 1 ’ the whole structure was modernized, 
and many precious remains swept away A thorough re- 
storation is now in progress under the care of Mr Burgess. 
The new clock tower is a gorgeous example of most thorough 
ornamentation On the side of the Taff, opposite to the 
castle grounds, are the Sophia Gardens, given to the town 
by the late marchioness of Bute 

There is a great deal of activity and public spirit in 
Cardiff The gas, sanitary, and water arrangements are 
excellent There are both public library and infirmary, and 
plans for now and enlarged buildings for both institutions 
are m progress The exports of Cardiff are almost entirely 
&>al and iron , the imports, insignificant m comparison, aro 
mainly iron ore, esparto fibre for paper-making, timber, and 
corn 

At the commencement of the present century Cardiff 
possossed a population which scarcely amounted to 1000, 
and was not even called a port It was simply designated 
as a “ creek ” attached to the great port of Bristol The 
peculiar resources ot the district were not unknown or 
neglected, and it is interesting to notice the first rudimentary 
steps m their development Coal was brought down from 
the hills and valleys on the backs of mules The burdens 
were laid down at a primitive quay, wheie vessels of small 
tonnage awaited them to carry the cargo to Bristol or other 
ports The iron was transported in waggons of 2 tons, and 
to avoid delays from frost, snow, and storms, the minerals, 
as much as possible, were brought down m the summer 
and stocked for the winter In the American War guns 
made by contract were brought down to the primitive quay 
which long retained the name of Cannon Wharf The 
first stage m the progress of the town was marked by the 
construction of the Glamorganshire Canal from Merthyr 
Tydvil to the sea It diopped from lock to lock some 
500 feet in the course of its 25 mile journey to a certain 
seapond capable of holding vessels of 200 tons burden 
The dock had only been formed a few years when the second 
marquis of Bute came into possession of his Welsh property 
He held some 25,000 acres of the Glamorganshire hills, 
teeming with mineral treasures, and between Cardiff and 
the shore line he owned a tract of marshy waste It is to 
the Bute family that Cardiff is mainly indebted for its 
prosperity. Lord Bute contemplated the construction of 
large docks, and m the course of twenty years he made 
great progress with his plans, staking, it is said, the whole 
of his fortune on the result 

In 1830 the first bill was obtained for the construction 
of a dock, which has been truly termed the “ cradle ” of 
Cardiff The waters of the Taff were partially diverted 
os a “feeder” for an artificial stream There was con- 
siderable difficulty in connecting the dock, which was 
considerably above low-water mark with the waters of the 
channel, but these were overcome by Sir William Cubitt. 
In 1839 the west dock was opened with great rejoicings 
It became evident that additional accommodation would 
soon be required The lucrative Taff Yale Railway had 
been formed, incessantly pouring the mineral treasures of 
the hills into the harbour of Cardiff, and the western side 
of the dock was ceded to their use. Th£X company also 
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promoted a dock under the headland of Penarth. Later, 
the Rhymney Railway was constructed, aud gave additional 
development to the coal trade The great m&rqpia, the 
second founder of Cardiff, who died somewhat suddenly in 
1848, provided that the contingency of his death should not 
disturb his schemes He left his estates in trust, nominally for 
fifteen hundred years, for carrying out his design for making 
Cardiff a great seaport The tiusteos during the twenty 
years’ minority of his successor achieved great works It waa 
resolved in 1851 that the east dock should be commenced. 
The demand for accommodation increased so rapidly that the 
plan of the dock was repeatedly enlarged Tins second dock 
covers 45 acres , the width is partly 300, aud partly 500 
feet , the total length is 4300 feet, the width ot the sealock 
is 55 feet , the length between the gates is 220 feet In 
1804 further schemes of enlargement were bi ought forward 
In 1868 a low-water pier was opened by Loid Bute on 
his coming of age. In 1874 a south basin was opened , 
its area is twelve acres, and the iron-wrought gates have 
a larger superficial area than any similai works m existence 
The new basin acts as a dock, and m some degree relieves 
the pressure for accommodation until the contemplated 
additional dock is constructed The scene on the wharves 
is very stirring There is a network of railways about 
the docks, giving direct communication to every part of 
the kingdom The railways bring the minerals from the 
mouths of the pits , there are enormous staiths, hydraulic 
lifts be mg often used for shipping the coals, and steam- 
cranes to discharge the enormous ballast of arriving ships 
What Cardiff needs for its full development is an import 
trade, m the placo of the ballast, but attempts m this way 
have not hitherto been very successful, and the New York 
line of steamers has been given up Cardiff remains the 
greatest entrepot for the smokeless coal which has been 
found the best for steamers in all the navies of the world, 
and in export ranks next to Newcastle The docks owe 
all their importance to the minerals on the hills, and the 
means of transit that have been devised from the hills to 
the shoie The expenditure on the docks, including the 
new works, will be from two to three millions , the expen 
diture on railways is about the same, and the capital 
invested m the collieries is about twenty-five millions 
The business of the port, though subject to fluctuations, 
steadily increases In 1839 the amount of iron shipped 
at the port was 1200 tons, and of coal 4562 In 1848 the 
shipments of iron had advanced to 70,805 tons, and those 
of coal to 615,111 tons In 1S70, however, the weight 
of iron loaded at Cardiff amounted to 315,649 tons, and 
that of coal and patent fuel, which in the meantime had 
become an article of export, to 2,177,518 tons The 
amount of coal exported in 1871 was 2,979,843 tons, and 
in 1872, 3,557,246 tons 

The villages m the neighbourhood of Cardiff, — Roath 
Mamdu, Canton, Llandaff, — are now its suburbs and nearly 
absorbed in the town Of these the most interesting is 
Llandaff, a kind of minor Clifton to Cardiff The remark- 
able cathedral, the seat of the earliest English bishopric, 
gives the tiniest city m Britain its title It is a little 
old world village on the outskirts of Cardiff, with the 
Coplestone cross, the remains of the bishop’s fortified 
palace, superseded by a modem country-house and a group 
of neat ecclesiastical buildings For more than a hundred 
years the cathedral was left to neglect and decay The 
aisles were roofless, grass grew m the nave, the ivy came 
through the windows, and storms were lncieasingly laying 
waste the edifice At the expense of many thousand 
pounds a satisfactory restoration was effected, and a re- 
opening took place in 1869 The cathedral is nobly 
situated near the Taff, where it is broad and wooded, and 
almost entirely screened by the ndges. a ) 
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CARDIGAN, County op, or Cardiganshire, a mari- 
time county in South Wales, ia bounded on the N. by 
Henoneth, on the E. by Montgomery, Radnor, and Brecon, 
on the S by Carmarthen and Pembroke, and on the W. 
by the Irish Sea Its greatest length from south to 
north is about 30 miles, and -its greatest breadth from 
east to west about 40 miles , but these dimensions give a 
very imperfect idea of its size, as it almost exactly repre- 
sents in figure a M half-boot/ 1 the line of the sole being 
from east to west, with the toe at the extreme west. It 
possesses an area of 693 square miles, or 443,387 acres, 
and is, therefore, the fifth in size of the Welsh counties 

The whole area of th&s county is occupied by the lower 
Bilunan geological formation It does not, therefore, 
possess mines of coal, or iron, or limestone , but, as if to 
compensate for this want, it is tho richest of all the Welsh 
counties m its metalliferous lodes Its lead mines havo 
long been famous , and it was f i om the profits of his min- 
ing speculations, earned on chiefly in this county, that the 
celebrated Sir Hugh Myddelton was enabled to carry out 
his gigantic project for supplying London with water, by 
means of the New River The Lisburne, Gogman, Cwm 
Ystwith, and other mines still yield largely, and have been 
sources of great profit to tho adventurers Some of the 
lead raised is very rich m silver, and m the 17th century 
the quantity of silver obtained was so considerable, that, 
by virtue of letters-patent, a mint existed for coming it on 
the spot 

Cardiganshire is exceedingly wild and mountainous , 
but the mountains generally have little of grandeur m their 
character, Plmliinmon itself, in spite of its height, being 
singularly deficient m boldness of outline There is a 
considerable tract of fiat land lying along the sea coast, 
especially towards the south-west, the general aspect of 
which is so dreary mid desolate, that it has been called, 
and with good reason, the desert of Wales In that district 
it is almost possible to travel 30 miles in a stiaight line 
without seeing a house, or a load, or a human being The 
principal mountains are Plmlunnion, just within the county 
boundary on the north-east, rising to the height of 2469 
feet, and Tregaron mountain, near Tiegaron, in the south- 
east, 1778 feet in height Few of the others exceed 1000 
feet in elevation 

The vale of Toifi presents views of great beauty and 
interest, especially as it approaches the sea The valleys 
of the Aeron, the Ystwith, and the Rhcidol, also present 
scenes of great beauty, especially the last, in which is the 
famous Devil’s Bridge, with the falls of the Rheidol, one 
of the most celebrated pieces of Welsh scenery 

The county abounds m lakes and rivers The chief of 
the latter is the Teih, which riBes in a lake of the same 
name (Llyn Teifi), about 8 milts north-east of Tregaron , 
flowing through the centre of the county, m a south-west 
direction, till it reaches Lampeter, it becomes fiom that 
point the county boundary, separating it from Carmarthen 
and Pembroke, and, after a course of about 50 miles from 
its source, falls into the sea at Cardigan The Aeron 
takes its rise m some lakes m a low range of hills called 
Mynydd Bach, and first flowing in a southerly direction, 
and afterwards nearly west, falls into the sea at Aber- 
aeron The Ystwith and Rheidol both nse m Plmlimmon, 
and flowing west, cross the county, falling into the sea 
at Abeiystwith ; and the Towy founs the county boundary, 
separating it from Brecknockshire on the south-east 

Cardiganshire has been called the lake county of Wales, 
an appellation which it well deserves The most important 
are Llyn Teifi, Llyn Fyrddyn Fawr, Llyn Egnant, Llyn 
Gyuon, and Llyn Eiddwen , but hardly any of them 
exceeds three-quarters of a mile in length They abound 

in trout, and are now a good deal resorted to by anglers. 
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The climate m the coast is mild and salubrious* but 
suffers from an excess of rain. The climate of the hill 
country is cold, wet, and bleak. The cultivated crops Con- 
sist of wheat, oats, barley, turnips, and potatoes; and in 
the lower districts on the coast, especially in the neighbour* 
hood of Aberaeron, Llanrhystyd, and Cardigan, good crops 
are raised , and at the last-named, as well as at Lampeter, 
great improvements are now being effected, by means of 
the Government Drainage Bill, in draining and improving 
several large estates In 1873 there were 2038 holdings 
of an acre and upwards, and 1278 of less size,— the average 
extent being 118 acres, while that of all Wales is 74$ acres. 
Seven holdings exceeded 5000 acres, and none extended to 
30,000 acres It is calculated that one half of the lands 
are enclosed The hill district is entirely occupied with 
wild heathy pastures, which are stocked with the small 
mountain sheep of the country, and with herds of ponies 
and cattle, which are annually drafted off by dealers to be 
fattened in the more fertile districts of Wales or England. 
Cardiganshire has long been famous for its breed of horses, 
and for these high prices are obtained from English dealers, 
w ho now visit the farms in considerable numbers. 


The following tables show the acreage of particular crops, 
and the numbers of live stock m the years 1872 an<f 
1875 — 


Oum Barley Wheat 
1872 31,411 25,849 8430 14,739 

1875 30,540 24,306 8459 13,653 

Horses. Cattle Sheep 

1872 11,762 56,565 203,619 

1875 12,745 61,535 205,346 


Graa* under 
rotation 
40,505 
37,991 

23,739 

20,688 


Black cattle, sheep, pigs, butter, barley, oats, woollen 
manufactures, slatos, and lead and lead ore form the pnn 
cipal ai tides of export 

The railways within the county are the Cambrian, by 
means of which access is given to Aberystwith from ail 
parts of the kingdom, and a line through Tregaron and 
Lampeter, and by way of Pencader to Carmarthen. At 
piesent the county town is without any railway commu 
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The principal towns are — Cardigan, Aberaeron (at which, 
m consequence of its central situation, the county sessions 
are held), Aberystwith, Llanbadarn Fawr, Tiegaron, Lam 
peter, and Adpar, — which last is the name given to the 
portion of Newcastle Emlyn on the Cardigan side of 
the Teifi The county, which contains 97 parishes, is in 
the diocese of St David’s, and at Lampeter there is a 
college for the education of the Welsh clergy It returns 
one mcrnbei to Parliament, and has done so since 1536 
The political influence is divided between the families of 
Powell of Naut Eos (Conservative) and Pryse of Gogerddan, 
Piyse of Peithyll, Lloyd of Coedmore, and the earl of 
Lisburne (Liberal) Constituency m 1875, 4563 The 
annual value oi real property paying income tax is £256,078 
The population of the county by the census of 1871 was 
73,441, giving an a\erage of 105 2 persons to a square 
mile, or 6 3 acres to each person Of the -total number 
33,396 were males, and 40,045 females, showing an unusual 
disproportion of the sexes, in the great excess of females 
This may be perhaps accounted for by the emigration of men 
to the mining districts, especially Glamorganshire, where 
the excess of males would just balance the deficiency in 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, and Pembroke The number of 
inhabited houses in 1871 was 16,420, uninhabited 741, 
and building 76, — giving an average of 23 6 inhabited 
houses to a square mile, and 4 4 persons to each house. 
The following table gives the census returns for the last 


fifty years — 1 

1821 . 57,784 

1831 64,780 

1841 £\ . 68,766 


1851 

1861 

1871 


70,796 

72,245 

78,441 
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The woman may often be seendreesed in the picturesque 
costume of Wales, and having their heads surmounted by the 
high-cxowned broad-bnmmed hat Many curious customs 
aim aujierstitiona still survive On the occasion of a 
marriage, a “ bidder” goes from house to house inviting the 
inmates to the wadding* It is expected that all the guests 
are to bring presents of money and provisions. The 
marriage always takes place on a Saturday , but the guests 
assemble on Friday with their presents All these are set 
down on paper, that repayment may be made if demanded, 
but this seldom happens The furnishing of the bride is 
also brought home on this day. On Saturday ten or twenty 
of the man’s friends who are best mounted go to demand 
the bride. She is placed on a horse, behind her father, 
who rides off as fast as he can He is soon, however, over- 
taken. Presents continue to be received on Saturday and 
Sunday, and on Monday they are sold, and sometimes 
with the money received realize £50 or £60. 

There are numerous British and Homan antiquities m 
the county, consisting of cromlechs, tumuli, camps, and 
stations, and also the remains of a Homan road (the Sam 
Helen) about four miles from Tregaron, and the Homan 
town Loventium at Llamo 

• The castles of Aberystwith, Cardigan, and Newcastle 
Emlyn are interesting rums, and the remains of Strata 
Florida Abbey are among the most beautiful of the eccle- 
siastical antiquities of South Wales. The church of Llan 
badarn Fawr (once the seat of a bishopric) is a fine 
example of a severe type of Early English architecture, and 
the collegiate church of Llanddewi Brefi marks the site of 
the synod m which, according to the legend, St David 
confuted the Pelagians 

The early history of the district is obscure, but at the 
time of the Homan invasion it was tenanted by the Demetae, 
a Celtic tnbe, withm whose limits was comprised the 
greater portion of the south-west of Wales Mingled with 
it, though living at perpetual variance, was a Gaelic popu- 
lation (drawn, probably, from Ii eland), which in the 6th 
century had got the upper hand, and in turn was Bubdued 
by the sons of Cunedda, who came as liberators from 
North Britain One of these sons was Caredig, who con 
quered and gave the name to the province of Caredigion, 
which was nearly co-extensive with the present county of 
Cardigan In the 8th century it formed part of the 
dominion of Sitsylt (from whom it received the name of 
Seissyltwg), and was hotly disputed by the descendants of 
his sons and daughter. Ultimately it fell to the latter, and 
at the close of the 11th century had been reduced to sub- 
mission to the Norman sway, from which, m spite of short- 
lived successes, it never escaped 

Cardigan was one of the counties involved in the 
singular disturbances known as the Hebecca riots 

Cardigan, a market town and municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough of England, the capital of the county of 
the same name, is situated on the Bouth-east of Cardigan 
Bay, about 86 miles by rail from Carmarthen, at the 
mouth of the Teifi, which there divides the county from 
Pembrokeshire The houses are mostly constructed of slate 
rock, and the streets are narrow, steep, and irregular 
The principal structures are the church of St Mary's, a hue 
and spacious edifice of considerable antiquity, the county 
jail, erected in 1793, the national school dating from 1848, 
and a large block of buildings which includes a town hall, 
an exchange, a grammar school, a public library, and 
various markets Besides being the commercial centre of 
a pretty extensive district, Cardigan engages in the coasting 
trade and the fisheries, and experts slates, oats, barley, and 
butter. Its harbour is unfortunately obstructed by a bar, 
so that the entrance is dangerous for vessels of more than 
300 tons burden, except at high spnng tides, when it is 
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passable for vessels drawing 15 to IS feet of water. The 
imports in 1874 were valued at £3035, the exports at £52. 
The borough, in conjunction with Aberystwith, Lampeter, 
and Adpar, has returned one member to Parliament since 
1836, and in 1874 the district had a constituency of 
1981. The population in 1871 was 3461 in the m un icipal 
borough, and 4939 m the parliamentary, which is partly 
in Pembrokeshire 

Cardigan, called by the Welsh Aheitciti, fioiu its position at the 
mouth of the nver, first lose into lmpoiiamt about the time of the 
Noiman conquest in 1136 the English aiuiy, umkr Randolph, 
earl of Chester, sufleied a severe difiat m the neighbourhood at tin 
hands of the Welsh The town was foi titled by Khjs ap Gryflydd, 
prince of South Wales, to whom wab aho ascribed the foundation 
of the castle, which is still leprescnted by a lew ruins near the 
bridge His grandson Maelgwn rami the castle to the giound, and 
ravaged the town , but the effects of his veugiame who not long 
alter lepaired, and the castlo continued to bo a post ot some import 
ance down to the Parliamentary wars, when it wua held foi a while 
by the Royalist forces In the neighbourhood there was, be foi ( the 
Reformation, a small pnory of Benedict me monks, which, as a 
private dwelling m the 17th century, obtained some celebuty as 
the residence of Ormda (Catherine Philips), the friend of Jeremy 
Taylor About a mile and a half distant was the more important 
pnory of St Doginael , and about three miles up the nver are the 
lums ot Cilgcrran Castle. 

CARDIGAN, James Thomas Brudknell, seventh 
earl of (1797-1868), aud Baron Brudeneil m the peerage 
of England, lieutenant-general, was the eldest surviving son 
of the sixth earl, and was born at Hambledon m Hamp 
shire, October 16, 1797 Ho studied for several terms at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and m 1818 entered Pailiament 
as member for the borough of Marlborough undei the 
patronage of Lord Ailesbury. He entered the army in 
1824 as cornet in the 8th Hussars, and was promoted in 
1832 to be lieutenant-colonel m the 15th Hussars With 
this regiment he made himself one of the most unpopular 
of commanding officers He gave the ieins to has natural 
overbearing and quarrelsome temper, treating his men 
with excessive rigour and indulging m unsciupulous licenti- 
ousness Within two years he held 105 courts-martial, and 
made more than 700 arrests, although the actual strength 
of his regiment was only 350 men In consequence ot one 
of his numerous personal quarrels, he left the regiment m 
1834, but two years later, at the urgent entreaty of his 
father, he was reinstated m the army, and appointed to 
the command of the 11th Hussars He played the same 
part as before, and was censured for it , but he was allowed 
to retain his post, and the discipline and equipment of his 
regiment, in which he took great pride, received high 
commendation from the duke of Wellington He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his father m August 
1837 In September 1840 Lord Cardigan fought a duel, 
on Wimbledon Common, with Captain Tuckett, an officer 
of his regiment The latter was wounded, and Lord 
Cardigan was tried before the House of Lords on a charge 
of feloniously shooting his adversary But the trial was a 
mere sham, and on a trivial technical ground he was 
acquitted In 1854, at the outbreak of the Crimean Wai, 
the earl of Cardigan was appointed to the command of the 
light cavalry brigade, with the rank of major general, and 
he spent a very large sum m the purchase of horses and 
on the equipment of his regiment He took a prominent 
part in the early actions of the campaign, and displayed 
throughout the greatest personal courage and the greatest 
recklessness in exposing his men The feat which made 
his name famous was the charge of his brigade numbering 
600 men, on a body of Russian heavy cavalry 3600 m 
number at the battle of Balaclava (October 25, 1854) 
He forced his way through the enemy, but half his men 
and horses were left dead on the field The charge, 
celebrated by Tennyson in his well-known lyric, has been 
the subject of much controversy, — some critics having an eye 
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only to the splendid during and unquestioning obedience 
to orders, and others seeing only a foolhardy and unjustifi- 
able throwing away of valuable lives. At the close of the 
war the earl was created K.C.B , and was appointed 
inspector general of cavalry, and this post he held till 

1860 la 1859 be was promoted colonel of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, but was transferred m the following 
year to the command of his former regiment, the 11th 
Hussars He attained the rank of lieutenant-general m 

1861 He was twice married, m 1826 and m 1858, but 
had no children. On his death, which took place at 
Deene Park, Northamptonshire, on the 28th of March 
1868, the titles passed to his relative, the marquis of Ailes- 
bury 

CARDINAL, the name of the highest dignity in the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy Very varying statements are 
found in the ecclesiastical historians respecting the origin 
of the name, the period at which it was first used, and the 
persons to whom it was applied m the earliest time of its 
use This uncertainty is easily explained by the fact that 
both the thing and the name were at no time appointed 
and created, but grew up by successive and mainly abusive 
encroachments legitimatized by usance, and from time to 
time more formally by Papal briefs and bulls There can 
be little doubt that the word was originally applied to 
priests in the same sense m which it was and is applied to 
other things, as synonymous with “principal,” that on 
which a thing hinges ( cardo , a lunge) 1 The other ideas 
which have been put forward, — as that the priests so termed 
attended the pontiff when celebrating mass, staudmg at 
the comers (car dines) of the altar, that cardinal priests 
were those refugees from persecution who were received 
and u mcardmated ” into the clerical body of churches more 
happily circumstanced, and some others — maybe deemed the 
fanciful inventions of later writers m search of originality 
What priests those were, who m fact or by privilege used 
this title lu the eat best ages of the church, is a much 
larger and more debatable question, on which scores of 
volumes have been written If, however, a guide is to be 
chosen, no sater can be found than Bingham, 2 * who says, 
when pointing out that archpresbyters were by no means 
the same thing as cardinal presbyters, that the use of the 
term cardinal cannot bo found m any genuine writer before 
the time of Gregory the Great (+ 604) For, says he, 
the Roman Council, on which alone Bellarmine relies to 
prove the word to have had a greatei antiquity, is a mere 
figment For the authorities for an eailier use of the term, 
such as they are, the reader may consult Gaetano Moroni’s 
Dmonaru) at the word Cardinal As regards the term 
“ genuine ” in Bingham’s statement, it may be mentioned 
that both Buionius and Bellarmine regard the council said 
to have been held at Rome by Sylvester I m 324 as 
genuine Van Espen, on the other hand, considers it to be 
apocryphal Furthei, in alluding to the origin of the 
name, Bingham notices the opinion of Bellarmine that the 
word was first applied to certain principal churches, and 
remarks that others have supposed that those among the 
priests m populous cities who were chosen from among the 
rest to be a count ll for the bishop weie first called 
cardinals And Stilhngfleet 8 says, — “When afterwards 


1 Pope Eugenia# IV writing ui 1431, sa>s “ As the door of a house 

turns upon He hinges, so the See of the Universal Apostolical Church 

rests end is supported on this institution ” Cave, in his article on 

Anastasius, the Roman librarian (Ser Heel , vol u p 56, col li ) 

quotes the words of Pope Leo (about 848) respecting him — “ Presbyter 

cardinal nostn quern nos tn txtulo B Marcelh Mart atque Pont 
ordinammus ,” that is to say, continues Cave, that that Church was 
specially entrusted to him, that he might continually be busied m the 
care of it, tanquam janua %n cardtne suo 

1 Meet Antiq , bk u oh 19, sec 18 

1 IrentcM) pt u oh 6 
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them titles 4 were much increased, these presbyters that 
were placed m the ancient titles, which wees the chief 
among them, were called Cardmalee Presbyteri* which 
were looked on as the chief of the clergy, and therefore 
were the chief members of the council of presbyters to the 
bishop ” Stillmgfleet appears, however, to have been think, 
mg exclusively of Rome. Various other churches in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain — as Rourges, Metz, 

Ravenna, Fermo, Salerno, Naples, Cologne, Compostella, 

&c , — claimed the title of cardinal for their canons as by 
privilege, in most cases probably usurped and not 
granted But the name appears gradually to have been 
understood to appertain only to those whom the pope 
specially created cardinals. And at last, m 1567, rope 
Pius V definitively decreed that none should assume the 
title of cardinal save those created such by the Roman 
pontiff, and the word from that time to this has been 
exclusively so applied 

If the origin and early use of the term cardinal is obsoure, Sacred ool 
the institution of a collegiate body consisting of cardinals typ' 
and of none other is yet more so There seem to be traces 
of such a conception m the life of Leo III (t 816) 
written by Anastasius the librarian And Morom cites 
many passages from vanous authors and documents betweeu 
the above date and 1100, with a view of showing that, at 
all events, by the end of that time the body of cardinals 
was recognized as a collegiate corporation But his 
citations seem to prove rather the reverse Nor do we 
reach solid ground m this respect till we come to the bull 
“ Postquam ” 5 * * of Sixtus V (3d December 1585) which 
finally regulates the composition of the Sagro Collegio 
By this instrument seventy is fixed as the maximum 
number of the sacred college “ after the example of the 
seventy elders appointed by God as counsellors of Moses ” 

Nor has the number ever been exceeded since that time, 
though it is expressly laid down by the authorities on the 
subject, that no canonical disability exists to prevent the 
pope from exceeding that number should he see fit to do 
so By the same bull “ Postquam,” it is also provided 
that the seventy of the Sacred College should consist of six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal puests, and fourteen cardinal 
deacons The six cardinal bishops are the bishops of the 
sees lying immediately around Rome The fifty cardinal 
priests take their “ titles ” from the principal churches in 
Rome, but are many of them bishops or archbishops of 
distant sees, and four must be by regulation members 
(usually the “ generals ”) of the monastic orders The 
fourteen deacons take their titles from the “ deaconnes ” 
established in the earliest ages of the Church for the assist- 
ance and protection of the widows and orphans of the 
faithful It may be added here that Sixtus V., by the 
above-mentioned bull, decrees that if any person created 
a cardinal be not m deacon’s orders, he must receive them 
within the year But “ dispensations,” by virtue of which 
the dignity has been held for m#ny years by men not even 
in deacons’ orders, have been common I£ any cardinal 
should be m such a position at the time of the Pope’s death, 
he cannot enter conclave or participate in the election, unless 
by immediately qualifying himself by taking orders 

As the institution of cardinals was entirely arbitrary and Number 
an abuse, so, despite the shadow of an attempt to find or and (> 
make a rauon d’etre for their existence in the assignment 
of such dignities to certain special sees and churches m and 


* Ie , those principal incumbencies which from the earliest ages of 
the Church of Rome hail been so called, — a use of the word of which 
a cunous survival may be trace j in the common phnse “a title to 
holy orders ” 

6 See, however, Cave, Script Med Hut Lit , vol ii p 124, who 
says that about the middle of the 11th Century they were enrolled 
sunt), in Apostolic College 
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around Rome, their connection with those churches very 
soon became purely nominal aud formal , and everything 
connected with the selection of them depended wholly on 
the will of the pontiff Not so, as will be seen presently, 
their prerogatives when they had been created And the 
limits, which might be supposed to have bounded the field 
from which the Pope could select the objects of his favour, 
became constantly enlarged A few only of the many 
instances of creations illustrating this fact which are on 
record can be here mentioned Clement VI, in 1348, 
created his nephew Peter Roger cardinal when he was 
seventeen Sixtus IV, m 1477, created John of Aragon 
cardinal at the age of fourteen, and at the same time his 
nephew Raffaelle Riano who was seventeen Innocent 
VIII (f 1492) created Giovanni de’ Medici, afterwards 
Leo X, cardinal at fourteen, his eminence having been 
Apostolic Protonotary ever since he was seven ! Ippohte 
d’Este had been an archbishop for the last nine years, wh^n 
Alexander VI created him cardinal m his seventeenth year 
Alfred of Portugal was made cardinal by Leo X when he 
was seven years old, on condition, however, that he should 
not assume the outward insignia of the dignity till he 
should be fourteen The same pontiff made J ohn of Lorraine 
cardinal at twenty, Alexander VL having previously made 
him coadjutor of the bishop of Metz at four years old 
Clement VII made Odet di Coligny cardinal at twelve 
Paul III Farnese (t 1549), created his nephew Alexander 
Farnese cardinal at fourteen , his grandson Guido Ascanio 
Sforza, the 6on of ins daughter Costanza, at sixteen , his 
cousm Niccolb Gaetani at twelve , his lelative Giuiio 
Feltre della Rovere, at eleven , and a second grandson, 
Ranuccio Farnese, at fifteen, having made him archbishop 
ot Naples the year before Paul also created Charles of 
Lorraine, brother of Mary Queen of Scots, cardinal at 
twenty-two, although he had a brother in the Sacred 
College at the time, which is contrary to the constitutions 
and the decree of one of the Popes piedecessors But this 
is onl) one out of a hundred facts which demonstrate the 
futility of the attempt to bind the hands of one infallible 
autocrat by the rules enacted by his predecessors Sixtus 
V (t 1590), a great reformei of abuses, made his nephew 
Alexander Peretti cardinal at fourteen Paul V (t 1G21) 
created Maurice of Savoy cardinal at fourteen, Carlo de’ 
Medici at nineteen, and Ferdinand of Austria at ten 
Clement XII (t 1740) made Luigi di Borbone archbishop 
of Toledo and cardinal at the age of eight And, lastly, 
Pius VII (t 1823) created a second Luigi di Borbone, 
the son ot the above-mentioned archbishop of Toledo, 
cardinal at twenty three The list of such creations might 
be much extended Previously to the publication of the 
bull “ Postquani ” by Sixtus V the number of the Sacred 
College was extremely variable John X XII , requested 
in 1331 to make two French caidmals, replied that there 
were only twenty caidinal^ hats, that seventeen of these 
were already French, and that lie could, therefore, only 
make one mor8 At the death of Clement VI (1352) the 
cardinals determined that their number should not exceed 
twenty Urban VL (t 1389) created a groat number, 
and we find the college making representations to Pius II 
(t 1464) to the effect that the dignity of the purple was 
diminished by such excess Sixtus IV (t 1484), how- 
ever, multiplied the numbei of his creations to an 
unexampled extent, and Alexander VI (t 1503) 
exceeded him Leo X created thirty-one cardinals at one 
batch, leaving at his death sixty-five, a number unpre- 
cedented up to that time Paul III , however, created 
seventy-one. But Paul IV (+ 1559) issued the bull 
called “ Oompactum,” by which it was decreed that the 
number of cardinals should never exceed forty His 
immediate successor, however, Pius IV. (t 1565) raised 


the number to forty-six. In 1590 came the final settle- 
ment at seventy by Sixtus V , as has been said. 

Many volumes have been written on the different forms Manner 
used by the popes in the creation of cardinals in different and cart- 
ages, and many more still larger treatises expiofesao on the 
stnctiy ecclesiastical, as well as what may be moie properly 0 owa D 
called the social, portions of the accustomed ceremonial 
But it must suffice here to characterize very geneially the 
differences which have prevailed fiom ago to age in the first 
respect, and to say but a few words on tho si com! head 

The general tendency of the changes which have taken 
place m the methods used for the creation of cardinals 
may be very shortly stated They have been such us 
indicate the steadily increasing absolutism of the pontiffs 
A proclamation to the congregation including an invitation 
to any person to state any ground of objection known to 
him soon gave place to a real consultation of the college 
by the Pope, and a real assent on the part of the caidmals 
to the proposed new nominations, which m its turn 
dwindled off at a very early period to a mere form of asking 
and receiving consent In the earlier centuries the ciea 
tions almost always took place on the first Wednesday of 
the Quattro Temporal and generally 111 the Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore There, after the Introit and 
collect of the Mass had been saul, a reader ascended the 
pulpit and proclaimed the intended creation of such and 
such persons, ending with an invitation precisely similar 
to that used m our churches 111 the publication of banns 
of marriage, and a real inquiry followed the statement of 
any objoctor At a later period the Pope asked of the 
cardinals assembled in secret consistory whether in their 
opinion there should be a creation of cardinals, and of how 
manyl And a deputation was sent to the residence of 
any cardinals who might be ill to bring back then replies 
to the same questions Then, satisfactoiy answeis having 
been obtained fiom at least the majority, the Pope saul 
“ Portetur nuda cathedi a ” The chan was brought, and 
placed at his right hand Thereupon all the caidmals 
rose, and stood ranged against the wall at a distance out 
of earshot of tho Papal throne The dean of tho Sacred 
College placed himself in the empty chair, and the Pope 
told him m a low voice whom he purposed to ueate, add 
ing “ Quid vobia videtui One by one all present weie 
similarly interrogated, and then the Pope said aloud, “ Deo 
gi atias habemua de pemonis ueandis cone 01 diam omnium 
Jratium or “ quasi omnium, ” or “ majoru paitn,” as 
the case might be And then the pontiff at once pio- 
claimed tho now dignitaries — u Audontate Dei Omnipo- 
tent is, Sanctorum Apostoloi uni Pei) 1 et Pauli , et nostui 
creamus Sundae Romance Ecdiuce Caidmales Prcabylen a 
quidem N N Diaconoa veto N N 

cum diapensatiombua, deroc/ationibus, et clausula necessai in 
et opportune ” He then thrice made the sign of the 
cross, saying as he did so, “In nomine Patna , <Lc , 

Amen ” and the consistory was at an end 

In later times the proclamation having been made m 
consistory by the simple announcement, “ Habemua Ji cities ” 
so and so, the act of conferring the dignity with its insignia 
on the new recipients was performed at the Papal palace, 
and was accompanied by a mass of minutely ordeied cere- 
monial which rendered it one of the most pompous and 
gorgeous scenic performances of the Roman Church and 
court It would need many pages to describe the foi m 
and order of the ceremony, the intricacies of which no 
one was ever expected to remember or understand save the 
professional masters of the ceremonies, whose business it 
is to have mastered the science And a description of it 


1 The Quattro Tempora were the feet*, with which each quarter of 
the year commenced. * 
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would serve no purpose, save that of causing amazement 
at the overgrown mass of frivolity which the constant 
tendency to extinguish significance under heaps of material 
forms and show, has led the old men who compose the 
Roman court to accumulate 

The social portum, as it may be called, of the ceiemomal 
attendant on the creation ot a cardinal, m which the city 
and all the inhabitants are concerned, is as pompous, and 
as much regulated by a whole code of traditional uses arid 
customs, as the more purely ecclesiastical part of tbebusmess 
The makiug of presents and payment of fees to persons of 
all sorts of conditions, from the high and reverend officials 
of the Curia to the cardinal's lackeys, makes a gieat pait 
of it And the amount of all these payments is minutely 
regulated Groat illuminations 1 take place in the city, 
and especially on the facade of the new dignitary’s palace 
Bands of music paiade the city, and are specially stationed 
before the losidences ot the foroign ministers The new 
cardinal opens Ins palace foi a gieat full-dress reception, 
where all who have a decent coat, and specially all strangers, 
aie wt loomed These are great and noUd occasions foi 
tho display of the diamonds and toilettes of the Roman 
patiKian ladies 

Before quilting the subject of the method of ci eating 
cardinals, the custom of reserving caidinals “ m Pectoie ” 
must be briefly noticed Various causes occasionally arose 
to lead a pontiff to deem it undesnabio to declare to the 
world the poison whom it was Ins purpose to create a 
cardinal Martin V (t 14.11) was tho fust who thus 
eicietly clouted cardinals But tho piacticc tlitn and 
subsequently difteiod essentially from t hat which the over 
increasing despotism of tho popes In ought it to undei Paul 
111 and tlioncefor waid Muitin and his successors, till 
Paul III took tho members of the college into then con- 
fidence, only strictly enjoining them not to divulge the tact 
that such and such pi isons weic in fait caidinals He 
died leaving four cardinals thus unpublished, having taken 
the oaths of the other caidinals that they would in case of 
his death lemgni/e than Notwithstanding their oaths, 
howevei, they refused when tho Popa died to do so And 
the popes have never been nblo to secuie the admission to 
the college of those whose ci cation has been left by thoir 
deaths in this inchoate state Sometimes the college has 
recogm/od them, and admitted them to tho com lave , 
sometimes the sut (.ceding Pope has re created them out of 
respect foi the wishes of his piedecessor Sometimes they 
have altogether lo4 the promotion niteuded for them The 
change winch Paul 111 introduced consisted in confining 
the secret of the unpublished nominations to his own breast, 
keeping it “m fn><tou ” His practice was, and that of his 
successois has been, to add to the form of proclamation in 
consistory, “Ainu duos (or more or less) m pettoie 
nstrmmi/* aihtirio nostt o quandm umijue dechu andos ” 

Bel ore quitting the subject of ceremonial, a word or two 
may be said ol the singular pi act ice of closing and subse 
quently opening the mouth of a newly created cardinal 
Like almost everything else connected with the subject 
this foim had once a i cal significance, but has become a 
mere meaningless formality Some leasonable time was 
originally allowed to elapse before tho pontiff m one 
consistory formally pronounced the mouth to bo opened 
which he had declined to be closed m a previous con 
sistoiy Now the form of opening is pronounced within 
a few minutes of the form of closing As may be roaddy 
undei stood the cardinal whose mouth was closed could not 
speak or vote in any assembly of the cardinals, but only 

1 It is to be understood that all this applies to tho stale of things 
before the Italian Government took possession of Home The Church 
now consulei s herself to bo under eclipse, and all exterior pomp and 

magif floence are suppressed 
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hear When it has occurred that a c&dmal has been left 
at the death of a Pope with closed mouth, the college 
have usually empowered one of their number to open the 
mouth of the cardinal so circumstanced But it is a great 
mistake to suppose, as many have imagined, that a car- 
dinal, whose mouth remained closed, was ineligible to the 
Papal throne For not only any such cardinal, but any 
person whatever, clerk or lay, not being an avowed heretic, 
and not labouring under any canonical impediment to holy 
orders, is perfectly eligible as pope 

Ibe chief of the insignia of a cardinal’s dignity is the 
scarlet hat, — the original significance of which was, we are 
told, to remind the wearer that he was to be at all times 
ready to shed his blood m martyrdom for the faith At 
an eaily penod it became, and has since continued to be, a 
huge unwearable construction of silk and hanging tassels, 
such as may be seen suspended fiom the roofs of catlie 
drab over the tombs of cardinals So much is the hat the 
main mark of a cardinal’s digmt) , that “ to receive the hat ” 
is m common parlance equivalent to being made a cardinal 
The canonical vestments of a cardinal are scailet, 2 and m th 
city and in then homes the hems and such like of then coats, 
and also their stockings, are of the same colout, — m Italian 
pailanee “ purple ” Hence, “to aspne to the purple,” “ v u> 
lcctive the puiple,” is also equivalent to being a candi- 
date for or being made a cardinal Their Eminences also 
weai a scarlet “beretta,” a four lorncrod cap of the shape 
well known m pictures and tngiavings, and a scarlet 
“berettmi,” oi skull cap Until the time of Urban VIII 
the caidinals were styled “ Illustussiim , ” but that pope 
docieed that they should for the future be called “ Emi* 
neutissiiiii,” and addussed as “youi Eminence” 

It remains to add a few words on the pnvilege of a 
cat dinal as an elector of the pontiff, and though the 
subject is a large one, a veiy few woids will suffice, because 
the treatment of it falls moie proptily and lonvomcutly 
under other headings In putect consistency with every 
otlm portion of the history of the institution, the light 
and privilege ot the caidinals to elect the Pope is an abuse, 
and has been attained by a long senes of encroachments 
which have gradually eliminated the ougmally dtmoci ltic 
constitution of the Church The popes weie at fust 
chosen by the whole body of the faithful , then by the 
whole body of the clugy , then by the caidinals with the 
consent of tin clergy, and, ultimately, absolutely and 
exclusively by the caidinals That the mode of election 
lias passed through these phases is ctitaiu , but tho chro- 
nological details of the changes aie extremely obscuie 
The methods pui sued m the election belong to another 
plate And this aiticle may be concluded by a statement 
of the fact, often nnsappi eh ended, that the right of a 
cardinal to enter conclave with Ins brethren and vote for 
the new Pope is indefeasible , and he is not to be depnved 
of it by any declaiation of the late Pope or deposition by 
him, or by any amount of unworthiuess, however patent 
Cases are on record in which popes have sbught by every 
means m their powei to pi event certain cardinals from 
taking pait in the election that would follow their death, 
and some in which monstrous u lines have rendered such ex- 
clusion reasonable and right m every point of view But m 
cveiy such case the college has overruled tho provisions of 
the deceased pontiff, and admitted the at knowledged member 
of their body to take part in the election (t a t ) 
CARDONA (pei haps the ancient Udma ), a fortified 
town of Spain, in the proviuee of Catalonia, about 55 miles 
N W of Barcelona, in 41° 57’ N lat and 1° 37 # E, long 
It occupies the summit ( of a hill near the banks of the 

1 Sa\e in the case of members of the. monastic orders, whose dress, 
similar m form the others, is in colour that enjoined by their special 
rule * 
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Oardonera, a branch of the Llobregat, and from the strength 
of ita position has been able to bid defiance to repeated 
attacks Besides its citadel and ramparts, it possesses the 
rams of the palace of Ramon Folch, the chuich of San 
Vicente, and the church m which the famous Catalonian 
saint ltamon Nonato expired It is still more celebrated, 
however, for the extensive deposit of rock salt in its 
vicinity, which forms a mountain mass about 500 feet 
high in the head of a valley, covered by a thick bed of a 
reddish brown clay, and apparently resting on a yellowish 
grey sandstone The salt is generally more or less tr&nslu 
•cent, but large masses of it are quite transpaient , and pieces 
cut from it are worked by artists m Cardona into images, 
crucifixes, and many articles of an ornamental kind 
Population about 3000 

CARDS, Playing (xa/m??, paper, probably, as Chatto 
thinks, square paper), rectangular pieces of pasteboard, used 
atgames The invention of playingcards has been attributed 
to various nations In the Chinese dictionary, Ckxnq hze- 
tung (1678), it is said that cards were invented in the 
Teign of S&un ho, 1120 ad, for the amusement of his 
nuuieious concubines There is a tradition that cards 
have existed in India from time immemorial, and that 
they weie invented by the Biahmans A pack of cards, 
said to be a thousand years old, is preserved m the museum 
of the Royal Asiatic Society , but modern critics are of 
opinion that these cards are of recent date The invention 
of cards has also been assigned to the Egyptians, but 
apparently on no better authority than the belief that the 
representations on tarots may be so interpreted as to con- 
nect them with Egyptian philosophy To the Arabs, 
Germans, Spaniards, and French have also been ascribed 
the invention of cards, but on grounds of varying feebleness 

There are numeions singular resemblances between the 
ancient game of chess ( chaturanga , the four angas or 
members of an army) and cards (see “ Essay on the Indian 
Game of Chess/ 1 by Sir William Jones, Asiatic Hesearches , 
vol li ), from which it has boon conjectured, with some 
show of reason, that cards were suggested by chess The 
presumption, then, is m favour of the Asiatic origin of 
cards 

The time and manner of the introduction of cards into 
Europe are also moot points The 38th canon of the 
council of Worcester (1240) is often quoted as evidence 
of cards having been known in England in the middle of 
the 13th century, but the games “de rege et regma” 
there mentioned were a kind of mumming exhibition 
(Strutt says chess) No queen is found in the earliest 
Euiopean cards. 

In the wardiobe accounts of Edward I (1278), Walter 
Stourton is paid 8s 5d “ ad opus regis ad ludendum ad 
quatuor reges ” This passage has been translated to mean 
cards , but as chess was known in the East by a term 
signifying the four kmgs^ (chaturaji), it is now believed 
that this entry relates to chess If cards were known in 
Europe m 12T8, it is very remarkable that Petrarch, m 
his dialogue which treats of gannng, never mentions them , 
and that though Boccaccio and Chaucer aud contemporary 
writers notice various gameB, there is not a single passage 
m any one of them that can be fairly construed to refer 
to cards Passages are quoted from various works, of or 
relative to this period, but modern research leads to the 
belief that in every instance the word rendered “ cards ” 
has either been mistranslated or interpolated. 

The earliest unquestionable mention of a distinct senes 
of playing cards is the well-known entry of Charles or 
Charbot Poupart, treasurer of the household of Charles 
VI of France, in his book of accounts for 1392 or 1393 
It runs thus — “ Donn6 k'Jacquemm Gnngonneur, pemtre, 
4pour troia jeux de cartes, k or et k diverges cSnleurs, ornes 
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de plusieurs devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Roi, 
pour sou Abatement, cinquante-six sols pansis ” From 
this entry it has hastily been concluded that Jacquerain 
Gnngonneur (it is not certain whethei Gnngonneur was 
the painter’s surname, or only his designation as a maker 
of gtangom) invented cards, but the payment is clearly 
for painting, not for inventing them 

The safe conclusion with legurd to the introduction of 
cards is that, though they may possibly have been known 
to a few persons in Euiopc about the middle of the 
14th century, they did not come into genual use until 
the end of the century, and that whence tiny wore 
brought has not yet been ascertained But if tin testi- 
mony of Covellu/zo can be relied on, caids were int induced 
into Italy hum Arabia m the year 1379 Covellu/A>, who 
wrote m the 15th century, gives as his authority the 
chronicle ot one of his ancestors His woids aie— “ Anno 
1379, fu rccato in Viterbo el gioco delle caitc, the venue 
de Serauma, e chi amt si tra loro naib ” (In the ytar 1379 
was brought into Viteibo the game of cards, winch comes 
from the country of the Saracens, and is with them called 
naib See “ Istona della Gitta di Viterbo ” Feliciano Bussi, 
Roma, 1743 ) 

Soon after the date of Poupart’s entry, cards it would 
seem became common , for m an edict of the provost of 
Pans, 1397, working people aie foibiddcn to play at 
tennis, bowls, dice, cards, or ninepins on woiking days 
From the omission of raids m an oidonnance of Charles 
V (1369), forbidding certain games, it may reasonably be 
concluded that cards becume popular m Fiance between 
1369 and the end of the century 

It does not iollow that because the cailiest positive 
mention of a series of cards is French, they weie not 
previously known in other parts of Europe It seems 
more likely, if then Eastern origin is accepted, that thi y 
travelled quickly through Europe to France Eaily in 
the 15th century, card making had become a regular trade 
in Germany, whence cauls were sent in small casks to 
other countries Cards weie also manufactured in Italy 
at least as eaily as 1425, and m England befoie 1463, 
for by an Act of Parliament of 3 Edw IV the lmpoitatiou 
of playing cards is forbidden, m consequence, it is said, of 
the complaints of manufacturers that importation obstructed 
their business No cards of undoubted English manufac 
ture have been discovered of so early a date , and there is 
reason to believe, notwithstanding the Act of Edward IV , 
that our chief supplies came from France oi the Nether- 
lands In the reign of Elizabeth the importation of cards 
was a monopoly, but from the time of James I most of 
the cards used in this country were of home manufactuit 
In the reign of James I a duty was first levied on caids , 
since when they have always been taxed 

It has been much disputed whether the eailiest cards 
were printed lrom wood blocks This is a question of some 
importance, as, if answered m the affirmative, it would ap 
pear that the art of wood engraving, which led to that of 
printing, may have been developed through the demand 
for the multiplication of implements of play The belief 
that the early card makers or card painters of Ulm, Nurem- 
berg, and Augsburg, from about 1418-1450, were also 
wood engravers, is founded on the assumption that the 
curds of that period were printed from wood blocks It is, 
however, clear that the earliest cards were executed 
by hand, like those designed for Charles VI Many of 
the earliest woodcuts were coloured by means of a 
stencil, so it would seem that at the tune wood engrav- 
ing was first introduced, the art of depicting and colour- 
ing figures by means of stencil plates was well known. 
There are no playing cards engraved on wood to which »o 
early a date as 1423 (that of the earliest dated woM-en- 
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graving generally accepted) can he fairly assigned, and as 
at this period there were professional card-makers est&b 
bailed m Germany, it is probable that wood-engraving was 
employed to produce cuts for sacred subjects before it was 
applied to cards, and that there were hand-painted and 
stencilled cards before there were wood engravings ol 
saints The German Brief maler or caid-pamtor probably 
progressed into the wood-engraver, but there is no proof 
that the earliest wood 'engravers were the card-makers 

It is undecided whether the earliest cards were of the 
kind now common, called numeral cards, or whether they 
were tarocehi or tarots , which are still used in some parts 
of France, Germany, and Italy, but the piobability is that 
the tarots were the earlier A pack of tarots consists of 
seventy-eight cards, four Hints o t numeral cards and twenty 
two emblematic caids, called atutti or atouts Each 
suit consists of fourteen cards, ten of which are the pip 
cards, and four court (or more piopeily coat cards), viz, 
king, queen, c hevalier, and valet The atouts are numbered 
fiom 1 to 21 , the unnumbered card, called the /on, has 
no positive value, but augments that of the other atouts 
(See Atadfante des Jeux , Corbet, Paris, 1814, for an 
account of the mode of playing taroccluno or tarots ) 

The marks of the suits on the earliest cards (Gorman) 
aro heirts, bells, leaves, and acorns No ace has been 
discovered umespouding to the earliest known pack, but 
othoi packs oi about the same date have aces, and it seems 
unlikely that the suits commenced with the deuces 

Next in antiquity to the marks mentioned aio swords, 
batons, cups, and money These are the most common on 
Italian cards of the late 15th century, and are now used 
both in Italy and m Spam Fiench cards of the 1 bth century 
bear the marks now gonoially used m France and England, 
viz, ccjbui, trelle, pique, and cancau 

The French tide, though so named from its rcsem 
bianco to the tie toil leaf, was m all probability copied 
fiom the atom , and the pique similarly from the loaf 
(giun) of the Goimaii suits, wlnlo its name is dorivod from 
the sword of the Italian suits It is not derived from its 
resemblance to a pike head, as commonly supposed In 
England the French marks are used, and are named — * 
heai ts, clubs (com spending to treflo, the Flench symbol 
being joined to the Italian name, bastoni), spades (corre 
spending to the Fiench pique, but having the Italian name, 
spade [dissyl |), and diamonds This contusion of names 
and symbols is accounted for by Ohatto thus — “ If caids 
wore actually known in Italy and Spam in the latter part 
ol tho 14th centuiy, it is not unlikely that the game was 
lutioduccd into this country by some ol tho English 
soldiers who had seivod, midei the banners of Hawkwood 
and othei iron captains, in the wais of Italy and Spain 
Howovu tins miy be, it seems eeitain that the earliest 
cards commonly used in this country wore of the same 
kind, with respect to the inaiks of the suits, as those used 
lu Italy and Spain ” 

About the last quarter of the 15th century, packs with 
animals, flowers, ami human figures, for marks of the suits, 
wore engraved upon copper , and latei, numerous variations 
appeared, dictated by the caprice of individual card-makers , 
but they never came into general use 

The couit cards of the early packs were king, chevalier, 
and knave The Italians wore probably the first to sub 
statute a queen for the chevalier, who in French cards is 
altogether superseded by the queen The court cards of 
French packs received fanciful names, which varied from 
tune to time 

AbW Rive, idavreisstmnds mr V Invention des Cartes A jouer, 
Paris, 1780 , J O 1 Breitkopf, Versuch den Ur sprung der Spiel- 
kartm zu erforschen, l^eipsic, 17S4 , Samuel Weller Singer, 
Beseeches into the History of Paying Cards, with Illustrations qf 
the Origin qf Printing ana Engraving m Wood, London, 1816 , 0 
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Peignot, Analyse Critique et raisonnte de toutes let Bscherckss 
puohtes jusqu'd cejour , sur V Origins des Cartes A jouer, Dijon, 1826, 
M 0 Leber, Eludes hwtonques sur Us Cartes d jouer, principals- 
ment sur Us Cartes Pranqaises , Paris, 1842, William Andrew Cbatto, 
Facts and Speculations on the Origin and History of Playing Cards , 
London, 1848 , P Boiteau D’Ambly, Lcs Cartes d jouer et la Carto- 
mancie , Pans*, 1864, translated mto Kughsh with additions under 
the title of The History of Playing Cards , with Anecdotes of their 
use in Conjuring ; Fortune-telling, and Card-shurjnng , edited by 
the Rev K S Taylor, BA, London, 1865, W Hughes Wilt- 
shire, JM D , A Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and other Cards 
m the British Museum., printed by order ol the Trustees, London, 
1876 (H I ) 

CARDUCCI, Bartolommeo (1560-1610), better known 
as Carl> uc ho, the Spanish corruption of his Italian 
patronymic, was bom in Florence, where he studied 
architecture and sculpture under Amiurnati, and painting 
under Zucchero The latter master he accompanied to 
Madrid, where he painted the ceiling of the Escorial 
Library, assisting also m the production of the frescos that 
adorn the 01018101*8 of that famous palace He was a great 
favourite with Philip HI and lived and died in Spam, 
where most of his works are to be found The most 
celebrated of them is a Descent from the Cross, m tho 
chuich of San Felipe el Real, m Madrid 

CARDUCCI, or Carducho, Vincenzo (1568-1638)* 
was born m Florence, and was trained as a painter by his 
bi othei Bartolommeo, whom he followed to Madrid He 
worked a great deal ior Philip III and Philip IV , and his 
best pictures are those He executed for the former monarch 
as decoiations m the Pardo Gallery Examples of him are 
pieserved at Toledo, at Valladolid, at Segovia, and at 
several other Spanish cities For many years he laboured 
in Madrid as a teacher cf his art, and fiom his atelm 
issued Giovanni Ricci 1 edro Obregon, Vela, Coliantes, and 
other distinguished repiesentatives of the Spanish school 
during the 17th century He was also author of a treatise, 
or dialogue, T)c Las Excelenuas de la Pmtuia , which was 
published in 1633 

CARDWELL, Edward (1787-1861), a learned divine 
aud ecclesiastical historian, was born at Blackburn in 
Lancashire in 1787 He was educated at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where, in 1809 he took his degree of B A as htst 
class m classics and second class m mathematics, and 
became a fellow of his college He took his master's 
degreo m 1812 After being foi several years engaged as 
tutor and lectuier he was appointed, m 1814, one of the 
examiners to the university In 1826 he was chosen 
Camden Proiessor ol Ancient Histoiy , and during his 
five years’ professorship he published an edition of the 
Ethics of Aristotle with selected notes for the use of 
students, and a course ol his lectui es on The Coinage of th*> 
Gueks and Romans In 1831 he took his degree of D 1) , 
and was called to the post of principal of St Alban’s Hall, 
which lie held till Ins death He published m 1837 a 
student’s edition of the Greek Testament, with the text 
divided into paragraphs, and furnished with various leadings 
and notes, and accompanied page ioi page ky the English 
authouzed version In the same year appeared his 
edition of the Gieek and Latin texts of the History of the 
Jewish War, by Josephus, with illustrative notes But his 
most impoitaut labours were m the field of English Church 
History He projected an extensive woik, which was to 
embrace the entire synodical history of the church m 
England, and was to be founded on Wilkins’s Concilia 
Of this work he executed some portions only The first 
published of these was Documental y Annals of the Reformed 
Church of England from 1546 to 1716, which appeared 
in 1839 and soon reached a second edition It was 
followed by a History of Conferences, fee , connected with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer from 1550 to 
1690 (1840) which reached a third edition within ten 
years. In 1548 appeared Synodaha , a Collection of Articles 
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of Religion, Canon*, and Proceeding* of Convocation from 
1547 to 1717, completmg the senes for that period. 
Closely connected with these works m the Reformatio 
Leg urn Ecclmasticarum (1850), which treats of the 
changes proposed and attempted in the direction of reform 
duiing the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth. As a supplement to the foregoing, Dr Cardwell 
published in 1854 a new edition of Bishop Gibson’s 
Synodus Anglicana. Dr Cardwell, as one of the best 
men of business in the university, Held various important 
posts, among which were those of delegate of the 
press, curator of the university galleries, manager of 
the Bible department of the press, and private secretary 
to successive chancellors of the university He died at 
Oxford, 23d May, 1861 

CAREW, George (died about 1613), second son of Sir 
Wyraond Carew of Antony, was educated at Oxford, 
entered the Inns of Court, and passed some years m 
Continental travel At the recommendation of Queen 
Elizabeth, who conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
he was appointed secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
aftei wards, having been promoted to a masteiship m 
chancery, was sent as ambassador to the king of Poland, 
J*i the reign of Janies he was employed in negotiating the 
treaty of union with Scotland, and for several years was 
ambassador to tho Court of France On his leturn he 
wrote a Relation of the State of France y with sketches of 
the leading persons at the court of Ilenry IV It is 
wntten in the classical style of the Elizabethan age, and 
was appended by Dr Birch to his Historical View of the 
Negotiations between the Courts of England , Fumce y and 
Brussels , )iom 1592 to 1617 Much of the information 
regai ding Poland contained in Do Tkou’s History of His 
Own Times was furnished by Carew 

CAREW, George (1557-1629), Earl of Totness, and 
Baron Carew of Clopton, Warwickshire, was bom in 1557 
After completing his studies at Oxford, he joiued the army, 
and held an important command in the lush wars against 
the Earl of Desmond and the rebels Ho was successively 
appointed governor of Askoaton castle, lieutenant-general 
of artillery, and, after the successful expedition to Cadiz 
(1596), lord president of Munster, treasurer to tho army, 
and ultimately oue of the lords judges of Ireland When 
he entered on las duties, the whole country was in open 
rebellion , but by a prudent and vigorous policy, backed by 
his own intrepidity m the field, he soon reduced the rebels 
to submission His greatest exploit was tho capture of 
Dunboy castle, a success which disappointed the Spanish 
allies, and iti reality put an end to the war For his 
eei vices m Ireland he was made governor of Guernsey, and 
was raiaod to the peerage He was afterwards made privy 
councillor to James I, and died at London in 1629 
Carew wrote an account of the wars m Ireland in a book 
called Hibernia Pacata , published after his death , and 
made several collections foi*the history of Henry V , which 
were afterwards digested into Speed’s History of Great 
Britain Some of his letters have been printed by the Cam- 
den Society, 1860 

CAREW, Richard (1555-1620), author of theAS^rwy of 
Cornwall , was born in 1555 At an early age he became 
a distinguished student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
when only fourteen was chosen to dispute extemporaneously 
with Sir Philip Sidney, in presence of the earls of 
Leicester and Warwick aud other noblemen From Oxford 
he removed to the Middle Temple, where he spent three 
years, and then went abroad On his return he was 
appointed sheriff of Cornwall, and published his Survey of 
the county, a work which enjoyed a high reputation, and 
has been several times reprinted His other works are 
entitled — The Evamwatwn of Men!* Wits y translation 
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from the Italian, part of which is said to have been 
executed by his father , The Ti ue and Ready Way to learn 
the Latin Tongue, a tract included m llartlib's book on 
the same subject, and A Translation of the first Five Cantos 
of Tasso's Gei usalemme He died in 1 620 

CAREW, Thomas (1589-1639), an English poet, was 
born about the yoar 1589 He studied at Oxford, and on 
the completion of his course was made gentleman of the 
privy chamber to Charles I At court he was highly 
esteemed for the vivacity of his wit ami the elegance of 
his manners, and his poetical tastes gained him the 
friendship of Ben Jonson, Sir William Da\onaut, aud 
other celebrated liteiary men He wrote sevoial sonnets, 
amorous pieces, and masques, which weie set to music by 
Henry Lawes aud other eminent niasteis Most of his 
smaller pieces are distinguished by peculnu sweetness and 
gracefulness, by light gaiety, and by felicitous expie&sion 
They are generally occasional poems, vers de societe , 
addressed to ladies, and are sometimes exquisite of their 
kind His longest and best known work is a masque 
called Caelum Britannic um t performed by the king and 
several of the nobles at Whitehall on Shrove Tuesday, 1 633. 
Parts m this masque were taken by Lord Blackley and 
his brother, who acted m the following year m Milton’s 
Comus The Caelum is founded on tho Spaa to della Bestia 
of Bruno (q v ), aud is a work of very considerable poetic 
merit Some of the introductory verses remind strongly of 
Milton Carew died in the pnme of life about the year 
1639 The best edition of lus woiks is that of W C 
Hazlitt 

CAREY, Henry (died 1743), a humorous poet and musi 
cal composer, was an illegitimate son of Geoige Savde, 
Maiquis of Halifax, and was Loin towards the end of 
the 17th centuiy Ho studied music under Lenncrt, 
Rosemgravo, and Gemiuiani, but nevoi attained to excel 
lenco in tho higher depot tiueuts of composition His ballads 
and songs, however, weie exceedingly popular at the time 
He wrote seveial dramatic pieces lor Covent Garden 
theatre, among which may be mentioned a burlesque 
tragedy called Chrononhotonthologos (1734), an operetta 
called tho Honest Yotishu eman , two interludes, called 
Namy and Thomas and Sally , and two burlesque operas, 
called The Dtagon oj Wantlty (1737) and Maigery , or the 
Dragoness His songs were collected und published by 
hitnself m a work called The Musical Centuiy (1740), and 
one of them, Sally m our Alky, the most graceful and 
natural of English lyrics, is yet popular 11 is dramatic 
works were published m 1743 Carey died at an ad 
vanced ago the same yoar It has often been said that he put 
an end to his owu life, but the story had no good foundation 

CAREY, William, D D (1761-1834), a Baptist mission- 
ary and Oriental scholar, was born at Paulerspuiy, Noith- 
amptonshire, in 1761 When a youth he worked with his 
father, who was a shoemaker , but before he was twenty 
yeats of age he joined tho Baptists, and devoted a laige 
portion of his time to village pleaching In 1787 he 
became pastor of a Baptist congregation in Leicester, and 
five years after was chosen by a Baptist missionary 
association to proceed to India as their missionary On 
reaching Bengal, Carey and his companions lost all their 
property m the Hugh , but having leceived the chaige 
of an indigo factory at Malda, he was soon able to pro 
secute the work ot translating the Bible into Bengali In 
1799 he quitted Malda for Serampore, where he established 
a church, a school, and a printing press for the publica 
tion of the Scriptures and philological works In 1801 
Carey was appointed professor of Oriental languages in a 
college fouuded at Fort-William by the Mai quia of 
| Wellesley From this time to his death he devoted 
himself to the preparation of numerous philological vforks, 
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consisting of grammars and dictionaries m the Mahratta, 
Sanskrit, Punjabi, Tehnga, Bengali, and Bhotanta dialects 
The Sanskrit dictionary was unfortunately destroyed by a 
fire which broke out in the printing establishment From 
the Serampore press there issued no fewer than twenty-four 
different translations of the Scriptures, all edited by Dr 
Carey He died in 1834 

CARGILL, Donald (1010-1681), one of the leaders 
of the Covenanters, was born in 1010 He was educated 
at St Andrews, and afterwards attached himself to the 
Protesters After his appointment to one of the churches 
m Glasgow, he made himself obnoxious to Government by 
Ins open resistance to their measures Compelled to 
remain at a distance from his charge, lie ventured back to 
celebrate the communion, and was arrested, but was 
liberated at the instance of some of his private friends 
He was afterwards wounded at the battlo of Both well 
Bridge, and fled to Holland, where ho remained a few 
months On his return he joined Richard Cameron in 
publishing the Sanquhar declaration, and boldly excom- 
municated the king and his officials He was soon after 
wards apprehended, and brought to Edinburgh, where lie 
was beheaded on the 27fch July 1081 
▼A xv CAR l A, a man tune province of Asia Minor, forming 
VimU II the south-western angle of the whole peninsula It was 
bounded on the N by Ionia and Lydia, on the W and S 
by the /Egcan Sea, and on the E by Lyoia and a small 
part of Phrygia Its limit to the north wis the river 
Mneandcr, except near the mouth, wheie its cities ot Mile- 
tus and Myus, with their territories, though on the south 
side of the Mceander, wero included m Ionia Its prcciRp 
eastern limit is not so clearly fixed, but may be considered 
as an arbitrary line drawn from the McCander a little 
east of Antioclua to tho lofty mountain mass of Mount 
Cadmus (Babadagh), and thence along the gieat ridge 
of Salbacum (Bozdagh) m a direction nearly south 
to the sea, wheie tho promontory on the west of the 
Gulf of Maori constitutes tho limit between it and 
Lycia The coast lino of Cana is very peculiar, being wholly 
formed by a sun ession of great promotiftoru s advancing far 
out into the sea, ami alternating with deep inlets or gulfs, 
running far up into the mainland The largost and most 
important of these, known as the Ceramic Gulf or Gulf of 
Cos, extends inland for fully 70 milos, between the great 
mountain promontory terminating at Myndus on the north, 
and that which extends to Cnidus and the remarkable head- 
land of Cape Kno on tho south North of this is found 
tli© deep bay called in ancient tunes the Gulf of Jasus (now 
known os tho Gulf of Mondoliyali), and beyond this again 
was the deeper inlet which formerly extended inland 
between Miletus and Prieue, but of which the outer part 
has been entirely tilled up by tho alluvial deposits of the 
M ©under, while the innermost arm, called m ancient times 
the Latmic Gulf, is thus converted into a lake South of 
Cape Kno again is the gulf known as the Gulf of Dons, 
with seveial minor arms and subordinate inlets, bounded 
on tho south by a mountainous and rugged promontory 
called by the ancients Cyuossoma (now Cape Alupo) and 
erroneously legardod by them as forming the SW angle 
of Asia Minor Between this headland and the fionticr 
of Lycia is the deep and sheltered bay of Marmance, noted 
in modern times as one of the finest harbours m the Medi- 
terranean. 

Almost the whole of Cana lias more or less of a mountain 
character The two great mountain masses of Cadmus 
(Baba-dagh) and Salbacum (Boz-dagh), which are m fact 
portions of the great chain of Taurus (Roe Asia Minor), 
form as it were the nucleus to which the whole physical 
framework of the country is attached From these lofty 
ranges there extends a broad table-land m many parti 
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retaining a height of more than 3000 feet, while it sends 
down offshoots or arms of a rugged and mountainous 
character, on the north towards the valley of the M©ander, 
and on the west towards the Egean None of these ranges, 
however, attain a height of more than 4000 feet, with the 
exception of Mount Latmus, of which the highest summit, 
now known as Besh Parmak, rises to about 4f>00 feet 
This deeply indented coast is accompanied, as m most simi- 
lar cases, by numerous islands, m some instances separated 
only by narrow straits from the mainland Of these the 
most celebiated are the two great islands of Rhodes and 
Cos But besidos these there are Syrne, Telos, Nisyros, 
Calymnos, Loros, and Patmos, all of which have been 
inhabited, both in ancient and modern times, and some of 
which contain excellent harbours Of these Nisyros alone 
is of volcanic origin, the others belong to the same lime- 
stone formation with the rocky headlands of the coast, of 
which they are in fact mere detached portions 

Like most of the provinces of Asia Minor, Cana was 
not merely a territorial division, but an ethnographical dis- 
trict, and the Carians are spoken of by all ancient writers 
as a distinct nation from their neighbours, the Lydians, 
Phrygians, and Lycians But their origin and early histonr 
is very uncertain According to a tradition generally 
adopted by the Greeks, they were originally called Leleges, 
and inhabited the islands of the -Egean, where they were 
subject to Minos, king of Crete, and formed the stiength of 
his navy , and it was not till they were driven out of tho 
islands by the Greeks that they settled on the mainland 
It is much more piobablc that they were originally estab- 
lished on the continent, and from theme extended their 
power over the islands of the Egcan That they were in 
very early times a powerful and warlike people, distinguished 
for their maritime skill and enterprise, may be considered 
as clearly proved, and was indeed a natural result of the 
peculiar configuration of their coasts. But at the period 
when we first obtain definite historical information concern- 
ing them, they had not only been expelled from the 
Cyclades and outlying islands of tho Egean, but had been 
driven back into the mtei lor, from the coasts and islands 
of their own country, which had been occupied by Greeks 
of Donan race, who had formed a Ilexapolis or league of 
six cities, including three on the inland of Rhodes, together 
with Cos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland 
Besides these principal settlements the Greeks gradually 
colonized the whole of the coast region, winch was hence 
sometimes designated by the name of Dons But the 
Carians always maintained themselves m the mterioi of 
the country, and continued to be recognized as a distinct 
race, like the Lydians and Phrygians Some writers indeed 
are inclined to believe that the people called Ztybeks or 
Xebeks, who occupy tho inland mountain districts of Cana, 
and are distinguished from then neighbours by certain 
peculiarities, are lmcal descendants of the ancient Carians 
Caria passed with little resistance under tho Persian 
yoke, but afterwards joined m the Ionic revolt, and fought 
hard against the Persian generals before it again submitted 
From this time till its conquest by Alexander, it continued 
to be subject to Peisia, but under princes or rulers of its 
own, who resided at Halicarnassus, and were stiongly im- 
bued with tho principles of Greek civilization (see Hali- 
carnassus) The last of these native princes was named 
Pixodarus, and after his death tho throne was usurped by 
a Persian named Orontobatos, who offered a vigorous resist- 
ance to Alexander the Great But after the capture of the 
capital, Halicarnassus, which sustained a long siege, the 
rest of Caria was quickiy subdued Alexander at first 
bestowed it upon Ada, a princess of the native dynasty* 
but it was soon incorporated with*the Macedonian kingdom 
by Ins succours, and m common with the adjoining duh 
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tricts of Asia Minor passed successively under the Syrian 
kings and those of Pergamus It was united with the 
Roman empire after the extinction of the latter dynasty, 
and became a part of the Homan province of Asia From 
this penod it has no separate history of its own, and in 
common with the rest of Asia Minor became a part of the 
monarchy, first of the Seijukian and afterwaids of the 
Ottoman Turks 

The principal cities of Caria in ancient times were 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the sea-coast, and Alabancla, 
Mylasa, and Stratonicea in the interior At the present 
day, Budrum, which occupies the site of Halicarnassus, is 
still a place of some importance , while the two most con 
siderable towns m the interior are Melassa (the ancient 
Mylasa) and Mughla,m the centre of the high inland platoau 
The portions of the piovince adjoining the valley of the 
Mseander are fertile, and produce excellent figs and raisins , 
while the mountains near the sea-coast are for the most 
part clothed with forests, which render the scenery of the 
district among the most beautiful in Asia Minor (e 11 b ) 

CARIACO, or San Feu be de Austria, a town on 
the north coast of Venezuela, in the state of Cumana, 
situated at the east end of the gulf to which it gives its 
ifarne, in 10° 27' 45" N lat and C>3 3 13' 21" W. long 
The surrounding district produces cotton of the finest 
quality Population about 7000 

CARIBBEAN SEA, that part of the Atlantic Ocean 
lying between the coasts of Central and South Ainenca 
and the islands of Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico, and the 
Leeward and Windward Islands 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS, in its more extended sense, is a 
name applied to the whole of the West Indios , but strictly, 
it only comprehends that cluster of islands strotclung from 
Porto Rico to the coast of South America, and known ur 
the Leeward and Windward Islands See West Indies 

CARIBS (in German Via/ a a people of Bed Indian 
race, which, at tho time of the discovery of Amenta by 
Columbus, was the most important along the northern 
coast of the southern continent, and in a number of tho 
islands of what is still known as tho Caribbean Sea They 
were a strongly built, warlike, and aggiossive people, and 
offored a pertinacious resistance to the advances of the 
Euiopeans, before whose arrival they had rendeied them 
selves an object of terror to the other inhabitants of the 
region They appear to have been addicted to canni- 
balism, and the very word cannibal is not improbably 
derived from a corruption of tlieir name From the 
islands they have for the most part disappeared, and their 
principal settlement is now in the republic of Honduras, 
where they form a very industrious and prosperous pai t 
of the population, while still retaining their original 
language and many of their peculiar customs They 
are to be found principally in the district between the 
Paitook river and the Belize Their immigration into 
Honduras dates only fromhbout 1796, when the English, 
weary of the gbntinual disturbances which they occasioned, 
transported them in a body from Dominica and St Vincent 
to the island of Ruotan In these islands they divided 
into two great tribes, known as the Red and the Black 
Canbs, of whom tho former weie the pure descendants 
of the ancient stock, while the latter were laigely inter- 
mingled with Negro blood To the same race probably 
belong the Galibi m French Guiana, the Yaoi m Venezuela, 
the Cumanagotto, the Pariagotto, and various other tubes 
of the continent 

CARICATURE (Italian cancatura , i e , “mtratto ndi- 
colo ,” from cancai e, to load, to charge , French charge) may 
bo defined as the art of applying the grotesque to tho 
purposes of satire The word “ cancatura ” was first used 
** English by Sir Thomas Browne (1605 nW 82), m his 
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Christian Morals , a posthumous work ; it is next found, 
still m its Italian fonn, m No 537 of the Speitator , it 
was adopted by Johnson in lus Dictionary (1757), and 
only assumed its modern guise toward the end of the 
18th century, when its use and comprehension became 
general 

Little that is not conjectural can bo wntten concerning 
caricature among the ancients Few traces of tho comic 
are discoverable m Egyptian ait,— three pupyu only of a 
satirical tendency being known to exist, and these appear- 
ing to belong rather to the class of ithy phallic diollenes 
than to that of the ironical giotesque Among the Greeks, 
though but few and dubious datauio extant, it seems possible 
that caricature may not have been altogether unknown 
Their taste for pictonal parody, indeed, has been sufli 
ciently pioved by plentiful disco\ cries of pottei) painted 
with burlesque subjects Aristotle, moi cover, who dis- 
approved of the grotesque in art, condemns m strong 
terms the pictures of a certain Pauson, who, alluded 
to by Anstophanes, and tho subject of one of Lucian’s 
anecdotes, is hailed by M Champfleuiy as the doym of 
caricaturists That tho grotesque in plastic ait was 
practised by tho Romans is evident from the curious frescoes 
unearthed at Pompeii and Herculaneum , from the mention 
in Pliny of certain painters celebiated for but Jerque 
pictures, fiom tho curious fantasies graven in gems and 
called Grylli , and from the number of lthyplmllic capnces 
that have descended to modern times But in spite of 
these evidences of Greek and Roman humour, in spite of 
the famous comic statuette of Caiacalla, and ot the more 
famous graffito of tho Crucifixion, the caricaturists of the 
old world must be sought for, not among its pamteis and 
sculptors, but among its poets and diumutists Tho 
comedies of Aristophanes and the epigrams of Martial wetc, 
to the Athens of Pericles and the Rome of Donuti m, what 
the etchings of Giliray and the lithographs of Daumier 
were to the London of George III and the Pans of tho 
Citizen King 

Dimng the long dusk of the Middle Agrs a vast mass 
of material was accumulated for the study ot the giotesque, 
but selection becomes even more difficult than with the 
scaice relics of antiquity With the building of tho 
cathedrals originated a new style of art , astumge nnxtuie of 
munoues of paganism and Christian innginings was called 
into being for the adornment of those gnat strongholds of 
urban Catholicism, and in tins tho coaiso and bi vital 
materialism of the populai humour found its laigcst and 
freest expression On missal m lrge and signboard, on 
stall and entablature, in gurgoyle and initial, thogioUsque 
displayed itself in an infinite vanety oi foims Often 
obscene and humble, often quaint and fantastic, it is 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to detumme the 
import of this mextucable tangle of imagery It has bun 
pretended that it constituted an immense mtwoik of 
symbolism, in which the truths of the Church weie set 
forth m forms intelligible to the populai mind A second 
interpretation is that it is merely the result of tho decor- 
ative artist’s capuce A third school has sought to dis- 
cover m much of it the evidences of the stiugglc for 
supremacy between the secular clergy and the fnais 
Leaving all this on one side, howevei, until the appli- 
cation to archeology of the comparative method shall have 
made the matter somewhat cleaicr, it will be sufficient m 
this place to remark the pievalence of three greit popular 
types, or figures, each of which nmy be credited with a 
satirical intention, — of Reynard the Fox, the hero of the 
famous medimval romance , of the Devil, that peculiarly 
mediaeval antithesis of God , and of Death, the sarcastic 
and irrevprent skeleton The popularity of the last is 
evidenced by the fact that no less than forty-three tywns 
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in England, France, and Germany are enumerated as 
possessing sets of the Dance of Death, that grandiose 
all levelling series of caprices in the contemplation of which 
the Middle Ages found so much consolation It was 
reserved for Holbein (1498-1554), seizing the idea and 
resuming all that his contemporaries thought and felt on 
the subject, to produce, in his fifty-three magnificent 
etchings of the Danse Macabre, the first, and perhaps the 
greatest, set of satirical moralities known to the modern 
world 

It is m the tumult of the Renaissance, indeed, that carica- 
ture in its modern sense may be said to have been born 
The great popular movements required some such vehicle 
of comment or censure , the perfection to which the arts 
of design were attaining supplied the means, the invention 
of printing ensured its dissemination The earliest genuine 
piece of pictorial irony that has been discovered is a 
caricature (1499) relating to Louis XII and his Italian 
War Rut it was the Reformation that produced the first 
full crop of satirical ephemera*, and the heads of Luther 
and Alexander VI are therefore the direct ancestors of 
the masks that smirk and frown from the “ cartoons ” of 
Pnmk and the Chat ivari Fan ly started by Lucas Cranach, 
a friend of Luther, m his Passionate of Christ and Anti- 
christ (1521), cantdtuie was natuiahzed in France under 
the League, but only to pass into tho hands of the Dutch, 
who supplied tho rest of Europe with more or less satirical 
prints during tho whole of the next century A curious 
reaction invisible in the work of Peter Breughel (1510- 
1570) towards the grotesque diabUnt and niacaberesque 
moiality of medueval ait, the last original and striking 
note of winch is caught m the compositions of Jacques 
Callot (1593-1035), and, in a less degree, in those of his 
followers, Stefano della Bella(1610-1664)andSalvator Rosa 
(LG15 1673) Onthoothei hand, however, Callot, one of the 
greatest masters of the giotcsque that ever lived, in (ertam 
of his Caprices , and m his two famous sets of prints, the 
Misfires de la </um c, may be said to anticipate certain pio 
ductions of Hogarth and Goya, and so to have founded 
the school of ironical genre which now a-days does duty for 
caricature 

In England, during tho 16th century, caricature can hardly 
be said to have existed at all, — a grotesque of Mary Stuart 
as a mermaid, a pen and ink sketch of which is yet to be 
seen m the Rolls Office, being the only example of it 
known The Great Rebellion, however, acted as the 
Reformation had done m Germany, and Cavaliers and 
Roundheads caucaturod each other freely At this period 
satirical pictures usually did duty as the title pages of 
scurrilous pamphlets , but one instance is known of the 
employment during the war of a grotesque allegory as a 
banner, while tho end of the commonwealth produced a 
satirical pack of playing caids, probably of Dutch origin 
The Dutch, indeed, as already has been stated, were the 
groat purveyors of pictorial satire at this time and duiing 
the early part of the next century lu England the wit 
of the victorious paity was rather vocal than pictorial, m 
France the spirit of caricature was sternly repressed, and 
it was from Holland, bold in its republican freedom, and 
rich m painters and etchers, that issued the flood of prints 
and medals which lllustrato, through cumbrous allegories 
and elaborato symbolization, the principal political passage3 
of both the former countries, from the Restoration (1660) to 
the South Sea Bubble (1720) The most distinguished of 
the Dutch artists was Romam de Hooghe (1638-1720), a 
follower of Callot, vi ho, without any of the weird power of 
his master, possessed a certain skill m grouping and 
faculty of grotesque suggestiveness that made his point a 
most useful weapon to William of Orange during the long 
struggle with Loms XIV 


The 18th century, however, may be called emphatically 
the Age ot Caricature The spirit is evident m letters as 
in art , in the fierce grotesques of Swift, m the coarser 
charges of Smollett, in the keen ironies of Henry Fielding, 
in the Anstophamc tendency of Foote’s farces, no less than 
m the masterly moralities of Hogarth and the truculent 
satires of Gillray The first event that called forth 
caricatures m any number was the prosecution (1710) of 
Dr Sacheverell , most of these, however, were importations 
from Holland, and only in the excitement attendant on 
the South Sea Bubble, some teu years later, can the English 
school be said to have begun Starting into active being 
with tho ministry of Walpole (1721), it flourished uuder 
that statesman for some twenty years, — the ‘‘hieroglyphics,” 
as its prints were named, graphically enough, often circulat- 
ing on fans It continued to increase in importance and 
audacity till the reign of Pitt (1757-1761), when its 
activity was somewhat abated It rose, however, to a 
greater height than ever during the rule of Bute (1761- 
1763), and since that time its influence has extended 
without a single check The artists whose combinations 
amused the public during this earlier period are, with 
few exceptions, but bttle known and not greatly esteemed 
Among them were two amateurs, the countess of Bur- 
lington and General Townshend , Goupy, Boitard, and 
Liotard were Frenchmen , Vandergucht and Vanderbank 
were Dutchmen But it must not be forgotten that 
this period witnessed also tho rise of William Hogarth 
(1697-1764) As a political caricaturist this great man 
was not successful, Rave in a few isolated examples, as in 
the portraits of Wilkes and Churchill, but as a moialist 
and social satirist he has not yet been equalled The 
publication, in 1732, of his Modem Midnight Conversation 
may be said to mark an epoch m the history of caricature 
Mention must also bo made of Paul Kandby (1725-1809), 
who was not a professional caucaturist, though he joined m 
the pictorial hue-and-cry against Ilogaith and Lord Bute, 
and who is best remembered as the founder of the English 
school of water-colour, and of John Collet (1723-1788), 
said to have been a pupil of Hogaith, a kindly and indus- 
trious humourist, raiely venturing into the arena of politics 
During the latter half of the century, howe\er, political 
cai mature began to be somewhat more skilfully handled 
than of old by James Sayer, a satirist m the pay of the 
younger Pitt, while social giotesquos were pleasantly 
heated by Heniy William Bunbury (1750-1811) and 
Woodward Those personalities, however, interesting as 
they are, are dwarfed into insignificance by the great figure 
of James Gillray (1757-1815), m whose hands political 
cuncature became almost epic for grandeur of conception 
and iar-roaclnng suggestiveness It is to the works of this 
man of genius, indeed, and (in a less degree) to those of 
his contemporary, Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), an 
artist of great and varied powers, that historians must 
turn for the popular reflection of all tho political notabilia 
of the eud ot the 18tli and the beginning of the 19th 
centuries England may be said to have been the chosen 
home of cancatuie during this period In France, timid 
and futile under the Monarchy, it had assumed an 
immense lmpottance undei the Revolution, and a cloud of 
hideous pictorial libels was the result , but even the 
Revolution left no such notes through its own artists, though 
Fiagonard (1732-1806) himself was of the number, as 
came from the gravers of Gillray and Rowlandson In 
Germany caricature did not exist Only m Spam was 
there to be found an artist capable of entering into com- 
petition with the masters *f the satirical grotesque of whom 
England could boast The works of Francisco Goya y 
Lucientes (1746-1828) are described by Thdophile Gautier 
as “ a mixtygi> of those of Rembrandt, Watteau, and the 
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comical dreams of Rabelais/' and Chacupfleury discovers 
analogies between him and ilonor^ Daumier, the greatest 
caricaturist of modern France 

The satirical grotesque of the 18th century had been 
characterized by a sort of grandiose brutality, by a certain 
vigorous obscenity, by a violence of expression and 
inteution, that appear monstrous m these days ot reserve 
and restraint, but that doubtless sorted w ell enough with 
the strong party feelings and fierce political passions of the 
age After the downfall of Napoleon (1815), however, 
when strife was over and men were weary and satisfied, 
a change in matter and manner came over the cancatuie 
of the period In connection with this change, the name 

of George Oruikshank (1792 ), an artist who sti etches 

hands on tho one side towards Hogarth and Gillray, and 
on the other towards Leech and Tenmel, deserves honour- 
able mention Cruikshank’s political eaucatuies, some 
of which were designed for the squibs of William Hone 
(1779-1842), are, comparatively speaking, uninteresting, 
his ambition was chat of Hogarth — the production of 
“ moral comedies ” Much of his work, therefore, may be 
said to form a link in the chain of development through 
which has passed that ironical genre to which refer- 
ence has already been made. In 1829, howevei, began 
to appear the famous series of lithographs, signed H B , 
the work of John Doyle (1798-1868) These apt but 
feeble jocularities are interesting other than politically, 
thin and weakly as they are, they inaugurate tho style ol 
political cai icature which obtains, with but few and 
slight variations, at the piesent date In France, meanwhile, 
with the farcical desigus of Pigal and the leahstic sketches 
of Henri Mourner, the admirable portrait busts of Dantan 
cue younger, and the fine military and low-liie drolleries of 
Ofiarlet (1792-18 15) were appearing, and in these modern 
social caricature may be said to be fairly embodied Up 
to this date, though journalism and cancatute had some- 
times joined hands (as m the case of the Cuiftsman and 
the Anti-jacobi n f .and particularly in Lrt Rtvolutums de 
Ft ante et de Biabant and Lee A< tee dei s A put? es), the alliance 
had been but brief , it was reserved for Charles Plulipon 
(1802-1862), who may bo called the father ot comic 
journalism, to make it lasting La Cat icaturc, founded 
by Fhihpon in 1831, and suppressed in 1833 after a brief 
but glouous caieer, was followed by Le Chaitvari , which is 
perhaps the most renowned of the innumerable entei prises 
of this extruordinaiy man Among the artists he 
assembled round him, tho highest place is held by Honors 
Daumier, a diaughtsman ot great skill, and a caricaturist 
of immense vigoui and audacity Another of Phihpon’s 
band was Sulpice Paul Chevalier (1801-1866;, better 
known as Gavarni, m whose hands modem social caricature, 
advanced by Ciuikshank and Chariot, assumed its present 
guise, and became elegant Mention must also be made of 
Grandvilie (1808-1847), the illustrator of La Fontaine, 
and a modern patron of the mediaeval skeletou , of Travitfs, 
the father of ftio famous hunchback “ Mayeux and of 
Amedde de No6,or “Cham/’ the wittiest and most ephemeral 
of pictorial satirists In 1840, the pleasantries of “II B ” 
having come to au end, there was founded, in imitation of 
this enterprise of Philipon, a comic journal which, under 
the title of Punch , or the London Chanvai i, has since 
become famous all over the woild Tts earliest illustrators 
were John Leech (1817-1864) and Richaid Doyle, whose 
drawings were full of the richest grotesque humour It is 
in the pages of Punch that the growth of modern pictoual 
pleasantry may best be traced Of late years all the 
“ cartoons, ” or political caricatures, have been the work 
of John Tenmel , they exhibit few of the features of 
caricature as it was understood by Gillray and Daumier , 
their object is not to excite hatred or coniMjtipt, but at 


most to raise a smile In social subjects, George Dumaurier, 
a fine draughtsman, though somewhat mannered and fond 
of a single type of face and figure, has earned the liomcal 
genre, received by Leech fiom Gavauu and Chat let, to the 
highest point of elegance it has attained 

Of caricature, in the pi motive sense of the word, there 
is but little The fall ot tin Fienih Empire and the 
subsequent Biege of Paris, togetliu with the reign of the 
Commune — a popular movement, though confined to a 
single city — produced a plentiful ciop ot guiuint carica- 
tures, remarkable both for bitterness and ioi ability 
Among the few caricatures that now find Livum may be 
mentioned the giaceful and genial caprices of Sambouine, 
tho clever poitiaitsof “Gill/’ a Paiisian artist, and especially 
the i e markable senes ol poitiaits published in London since 
1862, in Vandy Fan , the work ot Pellegrini, winch ait cer- 
tainly the most remarkable of then kind that have appeared 
since the superb grotesques of llonord Daumiei 

fcxt Grose, Bah a far Diauniy Caruatinc , u ith an hssa , on 
Comte Painting % London, 1788, 8vo, Malcolm, llistoiual Skthk oj 
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llistotn dt la Caricature sous la J&publvjut, la Jitstau ration t ft 
V Ampin, Pans, 8vo 

CARIES, ulceration of bone, is the result of inflamma- 
tion, and resembles in its chief characteristics ulceration in 
soft tissues, as skin and muscle Situated in a tissue 
hugely composed of inorganic material, it is clnonic in its 
course, and cured with difficulty The exciting cause is 
generally an injury it is fiequently associated with 
scrofula The cancellated tissue ol bone is specially liable , 
the shuit bones of tho hand and foot, the aiticulai extie- 
mities of the long bones, und the bones forming the 
vertebral column aie its chief seats It is pi needed by the 
formation of matter, ami when this escapes, either by 
natural processes or by the assistance of the smgton, the 
diseased bone can be felt by the aid of a probe, passed 
through the sinus or channel which leads to the cauous 
bone Tins sinus does not heal until the disease heals or 
’s removed The tieatment generally adopted consists m 
removing the diseased bone by gouging oi by excision 
If the primary abscess is opened and dressed antiseptic. ally 
lor a lengthened peiiod, the ulcerated bone often heals 
without lui tlier opciation This method ot tieatment is 
most valuable in cases of caries of the vertebral column, in 
winch it would be impossible to remove the disease by 
gougiug or excision 

CA1UGNANO, a town of northern Italy, in the piovince 
of Turin, and about 20 miles south of that city, is situated 
cm the left bauk ot the Po, heie crossed by a wooden budge 
[t is sui rounded by old walls, and his a handsome chuicli, 
built in 1766, according to the design of Alfieii, a communal 
college, and several convents The population, numbcimg 
about 8000, is chiefly engaged in the spinning of silk and 
the manufacture of confectionery, the pimcipal depart- 
ment in the latter industry being tli& preparation ot the 
citron rind 

Cangnano, known in the tally piut of thr Middh Ages ns (Air 
liianum and ('aiginum, jMisscd in 1418 into tin h mds of tin urn its 
of Savoy, who ioitifnd it with ranipuit and elite h In P> it) it was 
lx stowed by Chailc h Linmannel I on his son Toinnnso Jm uicosi o, 
who thus became known us pi nut ot (’arignuio Hit titl< <ou 
tinutd in tlie jtosscssion of his iaiiniy, until tiny wen udhd to the 
thi one m the poison of Charles Albeit It was bestow td in 1834 
on Lugene Lmmanut 1 Jotupk, who now holds tin i ink <>1 admiral 
and commandtr-in thief of tilt Italian National (maids 

CARIMATA ISLANDS, a group in the East Indian 
Archipelago, lying to the West of Borneo, between that 
island and Billiton, in the channel to which they give &.8it 
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name They are about sixty m number, but their united 
area is not more than 170 square miles. The most impor- 
tant are Great Canmata (with $ peak rising to about 2000 
feet), Panumbangan, the Pelapis Islands, Lissmg, Bessi, 
Maledung, Surutu, and Pulu Lima, Their principal produc- 
tions are edible nests, honey, wax, gutta percka, turtles, 
trepang, and shellfish. At one time the duster formed a 
small independent principality , but it aftcrwaids became 
subject to Matan, and it is now attached to Pontianak 
Several of the islands are altogether uninhabited, and the 
whole population is very small See Veth’s Woordenboek 
van Nederl Incite 

CAR1NI, a town m Sicily, m the province of Palermo, on 
a nvulet of the same name, 1 2 miles WN W of Palermo 
It is pleasantly situated on an elevation, and is a neat, dean 
town, with a Gothic castle On the coast, about three miles 
distant, are ruins of tho ancient Ilya ara, which was chiefly 
famous as tho birthplace of Lais Population about 9500 

CA1UNOLA, a town of Italy, m tho province ot Terra 
di Lavoto, a district of Gaeta, m 41° IT 16" N lat and 
13° 58' 32" E long It was formerly the see of a bishop, 
and is believed to occupy the site of the Lombard city of 
Foio Claudio, winch was founded in 1058 Its principal 
buildings are tho cathedral, the convents, and the seminal y 
Population, 7G40 

CARINTHIA (in Gorman, Katuhn or Kamthen ), a 
duchy, and since 1849 a ciown land of Austria, is bounded 
on the E by Sfcyrm, on the N by Styi la and Salzburg, 
on the W by Tyrol, and on the S by Italy, Gort/, and 
Carmola It has an area of 400G English square miles, 
and the population in 1809 amounted to 336,400 The 
surface is for tho most part mountainous, being occupied 
in tho north by part oi the Norian Alps, and in the Houth 
ny those named the Oarintlnan Mountains, or the Kara* 
wanken The principal river is the Drave, which flows 
from W to E through the length of the duchy, and re 
coivos in its course tho waters of all tho other streams, 
except tho Fella, whkh reaches tho Adriatic by junction 
with tho Tagliamento In its eastern half, the valley 
opens out into u considerable plain, which contains the 
important lakes of the WoitherHeo and the Ossnuhcrsee 
According to official statistics, 337,24b at res ot arable land 
weie in cultivation in 1870, 280,581 acres were occupied 
by gardens and meadows, 593,040 by pasture, and 1,033,807 
were under wood In tho same year there uoie m tho 
duchy 22,979 horses, 232,79! head of cattle, 170,832 
sheep, and 36,6 10 go its, while the bee-stocks amounted to 
62,015 The mmoial produce consisted of 145,940 tons 
of iron oi e, 5,047 of load cue, 71,204 of coal, 4,220 of 
zinc ore, and neaily 20 of graphite The duchy is divided 
into the seven districts of Hermagor, Ivlageniurt, Spittal, 
St Veit, Villach, Vollcermaikt, and Wolfsburg, — tho capital 
Klagenfurt forming an independent and eighth division 
Theie are m all ten towns, twent) -eight maiket villages, 
and 2,911 hamlets, — the most populous places, besides 
the chief towns of tho districts, being Bleibcrg, Friosach, 
and Feldkirchen With tho exception of 1 9,000 Lutheraus, 
the inhabitants are Roman Catholics , and more than two 
thirds of them aie of German iace The rest are of 
Slavonic origin, and for the most part occupy tho districts 
conterminous with Carmola and Styna, though a consider- 
able Slavonic enclave is situated in the heart of the German 
area between Malborget and Tarvis German is used m 
255 of the village schools, and Slavonic in 24, while both 
are employed in 70 The Carintinan diet consists, accord- 
ing to the law of 1861, of thirty -seven members, including, 
oesides the bishop of Ourk, ton appointed by the landed 
proprietors, seven by the towns, fourteen by the rural 
communes, and three by the commercial authorities at 
Klagenfurt Five members are sent to the imperial diet 
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Cannthia l a so called from the Carm, a Celtic people who have 
perhaps also left their name to the neighbouring district of Camida, 
and m the time of Augustus it formed part of Noncum After 
the fall of the Roman empire, it was the nucleus of the kingdom of 
Carentama, which was founded by Samo, a Frankish adventurer, 
but soon fell to pieces after his death Under Charlemagne it con- 
stituted a margravatc, which in 843 passed into the hands of Louis 
the German, whose grandson ArauJf was the first to bear the title 
of Duke of Cannthia The duchy was held by vanous families 
during the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, and at length m 1335 
was bestowed by Louis the Bavanan on the Dukes of Austria It 
was divided into Upper or Western Cannthia and Lower or Eastern , 
of these the former fell to Frame m 1809, but was reconquered m 
1818, ond joined m 1814 to the kingdom of Illyna. See Austria, 
vol 111 

CARIPE, or Caribe, a town of Venezuela, m the state of 
Cumana, and about 40 miles from the city of that name, 
in 10° 10' 14" N lat and 28° 33' 54" W long It is 
the chief station of the mission to the Chayma Indians, 
and is famous for the extensive system of caves m the 
limestone rock m the neighborhood, which have been 
described by Humboldt These extend inwards a distance 
oi 2800 feet, and have a height of 70 or 80 feet They 
are frequented by a species of night hawk, which builds 
m the recesses of the rocks The young are killed m great 
numbers for the sake of their oil The population of the 
town and valley is estimated at 5000 1 

CARISBROOK&a village in tho Isle of Wight, about 
a mile S of Newpoit, at tho base of a steep conical hill 
crowned by the castle, to which its celebrity is principally 
clue It was at one time a considerable market-town, and 
under the independent lords of Wight it ranked as the 
capital of the island The original fortress is supposed to 
Lave been built by the Saxons as eaily as the 6th 
century , and, indeed, according to the annals, it was 
besieged by Ceidic m 530 It was enlarged by William 
Fitzosborne, the first lord of Wight, in the 11th century, 
was captured by Stephen in 1136, and m the reign of 
Richard II resisted an attack by the French Further 
additions were made to it at different times, till, m the 
reign of Elizabeth, it reached its greatest dimensions, and 
comprised within its outer walls a space of 20 acies The 
most interesting incident m its history is the captivity of 
Charles I , who took refuge with its governoi, Colonel 
Hammond, m Novembei 1647, but soon found his asylum 
converted into a prison After his execution his two 
youngest clnldien were confined m the castle, and the 
princess Elizabeth died there The remains are still ex 
tensive and imposing, but the king’s apartments are m 
ruins Within the walls is a well 200 feet deep , and 
anotkei m tho centie of the keep is reputed to have been 
still deeper Opposite the castle-hill are the remains of a 
Cistercian priory founded m tho 11th century, aud the 
parish church, wliu h boasts of even greater antiquity The 
population of the parish m 1871 was 8198 

CARLSS1MT, Giacomo, one of the mostcelebi ated masters 
of the Italian, or, more accurately, the Roman school of 
music Of his life almost nothing is known, and F<$tis, who 
nas made his biography a subject of special btudy, has been 
able to do little more than correct inaccurate or fictitious 
statements of previous writers The only au then treated 
facts are tho following Carissimi was born about 1604, 
at Marino, near Rome, and received his first musical educa- 
tion at home At the age of 20 he became chapel-master 
at Assisi, and in 1628 he obtained the same position at the 
church of St Apolhnans, belonging to the Collegium 
Germamcumm Rome, which he held till his death m 1674 
He never seems to have left Italy, tho rumour of his pro- 
longed stay m Paris, mentioned by De Fresneux, being 
entirely unfounded Bjfchis education he belonged to the 
old Roman school of music, but his compositions show 
little of the severe grandeur of the earlier masters. He 
marks inde^ the turning-point from the traditions of the 
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Renaissance period to the incipient aspirations of modern 
music, and for that reason his name is representative m the 
history of art The two great achievements generally 
ascribed to him are the further development of the recitative, 
Lately introduced by Monteverde, and ot infinite importance 
m the history of dramatic music, and the invention of the 
cantata, a smaller form of the oratorio, by which Canssimi 
superseded the madrigals formerly in use He also may 
claim the merit of having given greater variety and interest 
to the instrumental accompaniments of vocal compositions 
Canssimi’s numerous compositions consist of masses, 
cantatas, motets, and oratorios The complete collection 
of his works, formerly said to have existed in the musical 
archives of the church of St Apollinans, has entirely dis 
appeared Several English musical scholars deserve honour- 
able mention for having rescued (Janssimi’s works from 
oblivion Dr Burney and Ilawkms have published speci- 
mens of his compositions in their works on the history of 
music , and Dr Alduch collected an almost complete set of 
/us compositions, at present in the library of Christ Church, 
Oxford The British Museum also possesses numerous 
valuable works by this great Italian master 

CARLETON, Sir Dudley (1573-1651), an English 
statesman, was bom in Oxfordshire in 1573, and educated 
at Christ Church College, Oxford He went in a diplo- 
matic capacity to the Low Countries when King James 
resigned the cautionary towns to the States , and he was 
afterwards employed for twenty nine years as ambassador 
to Venice, Savoy, aud the United Provinces Charles I 
created him Viscount Dorchester, and appointed him one 
of his principal secretaries of state, an office which he held 
till his death in 1651 He published several woiks, con- 
sisting chiefly of speeches, letters, and other productions on 
political subjects The most valuablo appeared after his 
death, and consist of a selection of letters to and from 
Sir Dudley Carleton during his embassy to Holland, from 
January 1616 to December 1620, 4to, 1757 A careful 
pedigree of the Carleton family will be found in the preface 
to Chamberlain e’s Letters , Camden Society, 1861 

CARLETON’, William (1798-1869), a popular Irish 
novelist, was born at Pnllisk, Clogher, in the county of 
Tyrone His father was a peasant tenant, and young 
Carleton passed his early life among scenes precisely similar 
to those ho afterwards delineated with so much power and 
truthfulness His parents, though of humble rank, wore 
highly endowed by nature The father was remarkable foi 
his extraordinary memory, which was well stored with 
anecdote and tale , the mothei was noted throughout the 
district for the rich sweetness of her voice Both possessed 
m a high degree those domestic vntues so frequently found 
among the humbler classes of the Irish people The 
beautiful character of Honor, the miser’s wife, in Far- 
daroiigha , is evidently sketched from the life by the loving 
hand of a son 

The education received \>y Carleton was of a veiy 
humble description As his father removed from one 
small farm to another, he attended at various places the 
hedge-schools, which used to be a notable feature of Irish 
life The admirable little picture of one of these schools 
in the Traits and Stones bears every mark of having been 
drawn from real experience A smattering of some higher 
learning was picked up here and there as opportunity 
offered, and at the age of seventeen Carleton resolved to 
prosecute his education as a poor scholar The resolution 
was not earned into effect , he remained at home, prepar- 
ing to enter upon the training for the pnesthood, and 
receiving the unbounded veneration of the neighbounng 
peasantry for his supposed wonderful learning An amusing 
account of this phase of his existence is given m the little 
sketch Dents O'Shaughnessy When about *$be age of 
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mueteen he undertook one of the religious pilgrimages 
then common in Ireland His experiences as a pilgrim 
were such as at a later period made him resign for ever the 
thought of entering the church His vacillating ideas as to 
a mode of life were detei mined m a definite direction by 
the reading of Gd Bias , which chance had thrown m his 
way He resolved to cast himself boldly upon the world, 
and try what fortuno had m store foi linn He went to 
Killanny, and for six months acted as tutor m a neigh- 
bouring farmer’s family Boon tiling of this occupation, 
he sot out for Dublin, and arrived m tin uicti epulis with 
2s 9d m his pocket He began to contribute to the 
journals, and his paper “ The Lough Derg Pilgnm,” winch 
was published in the Christian Examiner, excited gnat 
attention In 1830 appeared the lust series of Trait* and 
Stones of the lush Peasantry , which at once plat »d the 
author in the first rank of Irish novelists A second senes 
appeared m 1832, and was received with equal lavoui 
both in Ireland and m England Fiom that time till 
within a few years ol his death Carleton’s liteiarj activity 
was incessant The best of his many productions au Far- 
daroiigha the Misir, perhaps on the whole the finest and 
most powerful of all Ins works, Tht Tithe Proctor , 
Valentine M i Cl utchy , The BUu l Prophet, The Emigrants 
of Abadan a Some of Ins latei wn tings, such as J he 
Squanders of Castle Squander , wtre not so suet cssful as 
tho earlier tales The author was not happy m descnbing 
the upj>ei (lasses of Irish society, and ovei loaded his woik 
with political or semi-political matte i 

Carleton is facile prmreps among Irish novelists, and it 
is to lus pages that one must look foi an adequate picture 
of tho peculiar Irish character Ills style is clear, graphic, 
and pleasing, the plots of his stories are generally slight 
but well constructed In Ins pictures of peasant life lit is 
unsurpassed, the lights and shades of Irish character, the 
buoyant humour and domestic virtues that undei otbei 
conditions would lead their possessors to prosperity and 
happiness, and the fatal flaw's that sum to render it 
impossible for Ireland ever to become capable ol self- 
government, receive equal justice at his hands He in 
variably writes from intimate acquaintance with the scenes 
described and from loving sympathy with the man) good 
and noble elements m the Irish nature He docs not 
hesitate to point out the daikei featuies of lush life, noi 
to draw attention to the fatal system of education and 
priestly supremacy that did so much to produce them 

Carleton, after spending some yeais m America, settled 
m Dublin, where he died on the 30th January 1869 Foi 
many years before his death he had enjoyed a pension of 
£200 from the Clown 

CARLI, or Carli-Rubbi, Giovanni Rinaldo, Count 
of, (1720-1795), a celebrated Italian writer on antiquities 
and economics, was born at Capo d’ 1 stria, in 1720 He 
was early distinguished for tho extent and variety of his 
acquirements, and at the age of twenty four was ap 
pointed by the senate of Venice to the newly-established 
professorship of astronomy and navigation m the University 
of Padua, and intrusted with the superintendence of the 
Venetian marine Aftei filling these offices for seven years 
w r ith great credit, ho resigned them, m order to devote 
himself to the study of antiquities and political economy 
His principal economic works are his JJe/le Monde, e della 
Irrstituzione dellc Zecthe d' Italia , his Pag i on am nit o sopra 
i Bilann eeovomm delle Nazioni (1 759), m winch lie main 
tamed that what is termed the balance of trade between 
two nations is no criterion of the prosperity of either, since 
both may be gainers by their reciprocal transactions , and 
his Sul liber o Commercw dei Gram (1771), in which he 
argues that free trade in corn is not always advisable 
Count Carli’s merits were appreciated by Leopola of 
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Tuscany, afterwards emperor, who, m 1765, placed hmi at 
the head of the council of public economy, and of the board 
of public instruction In 1769 he became privy councillor, 
m 1771 president of the new council of finances The 
duties of these offices he continued to discharge with ability 
for several yeais , but foi some time before his death, which 
took place m February 1795, he was relieved from their 
toils,— lttauung, however, their emoluments, us a teward 
for his important services It was during the leisure thus 
afforded that he completed and published his very valuable 
Antichitfl lialiclte) m which the literature and ails of Ins 
count! y are ably discussed Besides the above, he published 
many works on antiquarian, economic, and other subjects, 
including L'lJomo Libno , in confutation of Rousseau’s 
Contra* t Social, an attack upon the Abbd Tartarotti’s 
assertion of the existence of magicians , Obsnvazionc 
sulfa must* a avtaa t mod*rna, and several poems 

CARLISLE, a parlnmentary and municipal boiough, the 
capital of Cumberland, 301 miles N N W from London , 
54° 54 N Lit , 2° 55' W long It is situated on an 
eminence enclosed by the three streams — the Eden, the 
Caldew, and the Peftcnl Tlu Eden, winch is the principal 
river, is joined by the Pcttenl on the cast side of the city, 
about a mile further west, as it flows through fertile holms, 
it rs joined by the Caldew, and about six miles further on 
it bills into the ttolw ly Firth A handsome stone bridge, 
built in 1812-15, at a cost of £*70,000, spans the Eden, 
midway between the mouths of the Pcttenl and the Galdcw r 



All the three sti earns are unnavigable In the Eden there 
is good salmon fishing Before the Romans invaded Great 
Britain a Celtic town was erected on the site of Carlisle , 
and when tho Romans came they occupied and improved it 
Arcjha'ologists consider it doubtful whether the Romans 
made it a military station to aid in tik, defence of their 


newly-acquired colony against the incursions of the Piets , 
but Roman coins, pottery, inscribed tablets, and other re- 
mains have been found m such abundance that there can 
be no doubt Carlisle was, if not a military post, a town of 
considerable importance in those days The great wail of 
Severus, extending from the Solway Firth to the German 
Ocean, crossed the River Eden at Carlisle , and remains of 
this great barrier may still be seen ou the outskirts of the 
city The Solway end of the wall, traces of which are still 
to be seen, was about twelve miles from Carlisle, at Bowness , 
and there w'as an important Roman camp, the Amboglana 
of the Notitice, about fifteen miles eastward of the city, 
called Birdoswald, of which interesting remains are still in 
existence 

Carlisle was the Luguvaffnm of the Romans This name 
was afterwards abbieviated to Luell, and with the prefix 
Cato (a city), became Caer-Luell , and afterwards by easy 
transition, Carliol and Carlisle After the departure of 
the Romans m the 5th century the Piets laid the city in 
ruins , but m the 7th century it was rebuilt by Egfnd, 
king of Noithumbcrland In 875 the town was attacked 
by the Danes, who burned the houses, pulled down the 
waif, and massacred the inhabitants In this state % of 
desolation it was left for 200 yeais, with no inhabitants 
but some few Celts who lodged themselves among the rums 
In 1092 William Rufus, impressed with the importance of 
Cai lisle as a Bolder military station, ordered the town to 
be rebuilt and fortified, and left a gainson there It was 
not, however, until after the capture of the town m the 
itign of Stephen, by David, king uf Scots (who died within 
its walls in 1153), tnat the castle, the walls, and the 
citadel were completed 

After undergoing tw r o sieges the town was surreudued 
to the English Ciown in 1217 Edward 1 held three 
pail laments m Cai lisle In 1298, after the batth of 
Falkirk, he marched to Carlisle, and nine years latei it 
was while crossing Burgh Mai all, about four miles fiom 
that city, with his anny, to quell tho third revolt which 
hud occuried m Scotland during his reign, that ho sickened 
and died A monument has been elected on the spot to 
commemorate the event With his last breath lie enjoined 
his sou to juoaecutc the enterprise, and never desist until 
lie had completed the subjugation of Scotland Tho nobles 
hastened to Ciulisle to pa) homage to the new king, 
Edward II , to whom, however, the legary of vengeanee 
against the Scots proved but a “ heritage of woe ” In 
1315, after tho independence of Scotland had been won by 
the decisive battle of Bannockburn, Robeit Bruce, follow- 
ing up his success by ravaging the north of England, 
besieged Cai lisle Castle There he met with determined 
losistance on the part of the garrison and tho inhabitants, 
under Sir Andrew Hate la, governor Biuce, who had lus 
headquarters at the cathedral, made a gcnciul assault on all 
the gates of the town on theriinth day , but the citizens 
defended their position with such valour tfyatthe besiegers 
soon beat a letreat, having only killed two of the besieged 
hn Andrew Harcla was created earl of Cailisle and Lord 
Warden of the Marches for this gallant defence of the 
city but lie was afterwards found guilty of treabon and 
executed at Hariaby Hill In 1345 the Scots burned 
Carlisle and Pennth 14 They were very much annoyed,’ 1 
says Lysons, “by small forces collected by Bishop Kirkby 
and Sn Thomas Lacy The bishop and Sir Robert Ogle 
had a sharp skirmish with the enemy, the prelate was 
unhorsed during the encounter, but having recovered Ins 
saddle ( ontinued to fight valiantly, and contrived greatl) to 
win the victory ” Nor *was it only the “ church militant ” 
which did the state much servicq.m those days In one of 
the sieges the women of Carlisle helped in the defence of the 
eity by puffing boiling water and rolling heavy stones from 
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the walls upon the heads of the beleaguering Scots below 
In the 15th century Richard, duke of Gloucester, was 
governor of Carlisle Castle, and during his governorship 
extensive repairs were made m the old fortress, and m the 
course of time, during the reigns of Henry VIII (who built 
the citadel) and Elizabeth, it was adapted to artillery In 
1568 Mary Queen of Scots, having fled from Lochleven, 
arrived m a fishing boat at Workington, a Cumbcilaiul 
seaport 32 miles from Carlisle, and was there met by the 
deputy-governor of Carlisle, aud conducted to Carlisle 
Castle, where she was lodged nominally as a guest but 
actually as a prisoner She remained there for two months 
In the year 1596 a daring exploit was perfoimed by 
Sir Walter Scott of Buccleueh William Annstrong, 
a redoubtable Borderei, better known as “ Kmniont 
Willie,” having beon taken prisoner in disregard of a truce 
or understanding which facilitated his capture, Mie “ Bold 
Bucclouch,” with 200 followers, attacked Carlisle Castle, 
and rescued the prisoner, an achievement which gave 
dire offence to Queen Elizabeth 

During the civil wars Carlisle was harassed by frequent 
troubles, but the next event of importance occurred in 
1614, whon the city and castle weie besieged by the 
Pail in men tary forces under General Leslie for eight months 
Sir Thomas Glemham, the commander m chief of the royal 
troops, was in charge of the garrison, who wero reduced to 
great extremities before they surrendeied on 25th June 
1645 Their valiant resistance was recognized by the 
besiegers, who allowed them to march out “ with their arms, 
flying colours, drums beating, matches lighted at both 
ends, bullets in their mouths, and twelve charges of powdei 
apiece” The Pailiarnentary army pulled down some 
important portions of the cathedial buildings, and out of 
the mateuals erected a guard-house in the maiket place 
In 1648 Su Philip Musgrave and Hy* Thomas Glemham 
effected the captuie of Carlisle by surprise , but m October 
it was again summdeied to Cromwell, at cording to tieaty 
At this time great distress prevailed in the county, con- 
sideiable families having barely the necessaues of hie, while 
numbers of the poor died ou the highways 

In the Scottish lebelhon of 1745 Carlisle again figured 
in history The Pretender, Prince Charles Edward, laid 
siege to it, the three divisions of the army with which lie 
marched from Edinburgh having converged at the city 
The castlo was at that tinio gamsonod by only two com 
patues of invalids and some disaffected militia, and Colonel 
Durand, who w r as in command, found it necessaiy, with 
great reluctance, to surrender “ Bonnie Prince Charlie '* 
rode into the town on a white charger, with a hundred 
Highland pipers playing a triumphal maich in front, and 
made a house in English Street, which is still m existence, 
his headquarters But in December of the same year the 
duko of Cumberland arrived and bombarded the castle, 
which his grace described^ as " an old hencoop, which he 
would speedihr bring down about then ears,” and on the 
30th the garrison surrendered The duke quartered his 
soldiers m the cathedral, and thirty-one of the rebels wero 
subsequently executed at llarraby Hill The tower in 
which Maiy Queen of Scots was imprisoned was pulled 
down in 1835 , but a considerable portion of the ancient 
castlo still remains, and it is used as a garuson for the 2d 
Brigade Depftt Only a small portion ot the old city walls 
now exists, and the city gates have entirely disappeared 
Carlisle suffered m 1380 from a groab hie, which 
destroyed 1500 houses in three of the principal streets , and 
the plague ui 1598 earned off 1076 persons, one-third of 
the inhabitants » 

Carlisle is the see of a bishop The cathedral was 
founded by William Rufus, and completed by Hemy 1 
The original proportions of the building kjra been very 
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much curtailed A disastrous hre, m 1292, destroyed the 
nave, only a small part of which now remains. The most 
interesting architectural feature of the cathedral is the east 
window, which has been pronounced by archaeologists to 
be one of the finest m tho kingdom, the haunony of its 
parts and the easy flow of its lines being paiticularly 
remarkable The remains of Di Paley are interred m one 
of its aisles, and a stone pulpit, richly caived in Caen-stone 
and ornamented with w'hite alabustci, has been erected to 
his memory The window m the math transept has bien 
filled with stained glass in memoiy ot the fm children of 
Dr Tait, archbishop of Canterbury, who dud of scarlet 
fever while his grace was dean of Carlisle Tlu cathedral 
possesses many memorials of inter est A large puition of 
the adjacent priory, founded by Willnm Hu I us, was 
dtstioyed dining the civil wars, but the remains may still 
be traced on tlu south side of the cathedral A convent 
of grey fnais which existed in the city was destroyed by 
the fire in 1292 Theie was also at ono tune a eoirvent ot 
black friars, and a hospital founded at St Nicholas for 
lepers, the latter was destioycd in the 17th century 
Accoiding to Ly soil's Ihslon/, the bowels of Ruhaid Cceur 
do Lion were buried m Carlisle cathedral 

In addition to the cathedral aud the castlo, tho chief 
buildings m Carlisle oie the couit houses — two largo lound 
towers built upon the site of the old citadel , the county 
jail, contiguous thereto , the news room, tho post office, 
the railway station, tho mhunaiy, and two of tho joint 
stock banks There is a maikct-cross in the centre of the 
market-place, and two marble statues adorn tho principal 
streets One of these, between the two <omt house s (by 
Musgrave L Watson), is of William, earl of Lonsdale, the 
otliei, in tho market-place (by \\ oodmgton), is of James 
Steel, editor and proprietor of the Cailis/t Journal , a 
citizen who eliu mg his lifetime took a pioimnout pait in 
local public aflaiis In addition to the catladi.il there are 
eight established chinches in Carlisle, and several phucs ol 
worship for Independents Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Roman Catholics Its literary and scientific 
institutions include a mechanics’ institution, a young men's 
Christian association, and several working nun’s reading 
rooms, managed entiroly by working men themselves Its 
charities consist of an mfirnuiy with 100 beds, a dispensary, 
and a fever hospital , aud in connection with the mhunaiy 
theie is a convalescent institution at the seaside at Silloth, 
to which patients are admitted upon payment of a small 
weekly sum There is a school-board, ot nine members , 
a school of ait , and a cathedral grammar school 

Cailisle is a gieat railway centie The London and 
North-Western, the Midland, the Caledonian, the Noith 
British, and the Glasgow and South Western Railways 
have each a teumnus theie , while the North-Eastern 
Company have access to the city by then Newcastle and 
Carlisle section In 1876 more than sixty passenger ttains 
left Cailisle Citadel station every weekday, and as many 
more entered the city 

The principal business of Carlisle is the manufacture of 
cotton goods, the finishing ot silesias, tho printing of 
calicoes, and the manufacture of biscuits Theie an also 
within the city two oi three large ironworks, and the 
manufacture of felt hats is carried on upon a large scale 
A dock at and railway to Silloth, on the Solway Frith, 21 
miles from Carlisle, wtie constructed m 1 85.) to facilitate 
the transit of the commerce of the district, and this 
gradually superseded Poit Cailisle, which is no longer used 
as a hat hour 

Cailisle returns two members of parliament Its 
municipal government is vested m a mayor (unpaid), ten 
aldermen, and thirty councillors, who also constitute the 
Urban Sanitary Authority To them belong the gat-works 
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and water-works, and by them a system of sewerage was 
carried out in 1854 at a cost of about £ 30,000 The city 
has a recorder and separate court of quarter sessions 
The market is held on Saturdays and Wednesdays, the 
former being the principal market The grain is sold m 
tho open stieet in bulk Population in 1871, 31,074 
CARLISLE, a town of the United States, capital of 
Cumberland county in Pennsylvania, about 2J miles south 
of the Conedogwmet Creek, and 18 miles west of Harris- 
burg by the Cumberland Valley Railway The town is 
well built, has spacious streets, and contains thirteen 
churches Of its public buildings the most interesting is 
Dickinson College, which was lounded m 1783, and pos- 
sesses an extensive library In tho immediate neighbour- 
hood are barracks, which date from 1777, and are capable 
of containing 2000 men , and about four miles to the 
north, m a pleasant valley of the Blue Mountains, is the 
summer result known as Carlisle Springs Carlisle was 
founded m 1751, and m 1794 it was the headquarters of 
Washington dining the Whisky Rebellion On the night 
of 1st July 18(53 it was bombarded by the Confederate 
troops Population in 1870, 6050 
CARLISLE, Frederic k H o ward, Fifth Earl ok (1748- 
1825), a statesman aud author, was bum in 1748 During 
his youth lit was c hiefiy known as a man of pleasuro and 
fashion , and after he had reached thirty years of age, his 
appointment on a commission sent out by Lord North to 
attempt a reconciliation with the American colonies was 
received with sneeis by the Opposition The failure of the 
embassy was not, however, due to any incapacity on tho 
part of tho earl, but to the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment from which it received its authonty He was, in- 
deed, considered to have displayed so much ability that 
he was entrusted with tho vice royalty of Ireland in 1780 
The time was one of the gieatest ditluulty , for while the 
calm of tho country was disturbed by the American rebel 
lion, it was chained of regulai troops, and large bands of 
volunteers not under tho control of the Government had 
been formed Ne voi theless, the two yeai s of Cai lisle’s i ulo 

passed in quietness and prosperity, and the institution of a 
national bank and othoi measures wbuli he otFectod left per- 
manently beneficial lesults upon the commerce of the island 
In 1789, in the discussions as to tho regency, Carlisle took 
a prominent part on the side of the Prince of Wales Ln 
1791 ho opposed Pitt’s policy of lesistance to the clismem 
beiment of Turkey by Russia, but, on the outbieak of 
the Fiencli Revolution ho left the Opposition, and vigor 
ously maintained the cause of war In 1815 he opposed 
the enactment of the Corn Laws, but from this time till 
his death, whuli occulted in 1825, he took no impoitant 
part in public life Carlisle was the author of some 
political tiacts, a number of poems, and two tiagedies, the 
Fathers ltcveuqe and the Sttpmothn , which received high 
praise fiom Ins contempuianes 

CARLISLE, UfcoRG* William Frederick Howard, 
Si vknth Earl of ( 1 802-1 8(54 ), Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
was born m London, 18th Apnl 1802 He was the eldest 
son of tho sixth call by Ins wife Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 
eldest daughtei of tho duke of Devonshire, and bore at 
first the courtesy title of Lord Morpeth He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Chust Church, Oxfoid, where he 
earned a reputation as a scholar and writer of graceful verse, 
obtaining in 1 823 both the Chant ellor’s and the Newdigate 
prizes for a Lutm and an English poem Two years later 
he graduated B A as first class in classics In 1820 he 
accompanied his uncle, the duke of Devonshire, to Russia, 
to attend the coronation of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
became a groat favourite in society at St Petersburg 
At the general election of the same year he was returned 
to parliament as member for the family borough of Mor- 
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peth In one of his earliest speeches he undertook, at the 
risk of forfeiting the good opinion of the Liberal party, the 
defence of the Russian emperor against severe attacks made 
on him m reference to the suppression of the Polish 
insurrection of 1830 In the ugitation for parliamentary 
reform he took the side of Earl Grey , and after the dis- 
solution of parliament, which took place about that time, 
he was elected member for Yorkshire This seat he held 
till after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 In the 
following year he was returned for the West Riding , and 
m 1835 he was appointed by Lord Melbourne Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, a position at that tune of great difficulty, 
O’Connell being then at the height of his reputation This 
post he held for about six years, winning great popularity 
by his amiable manners and kindly disposition Losing 
lus seat at the election of 1841, he availed himself of the 
leisure thus afiorded him to visit the United States. He 
afterwards gave an account of this visit m a popular lecture, 
first delivered at Leeds and subsequently repeated at other 
places In 1846 he was again elected foi the West Riding 
Two years later, on the death of his father, he succeeded 
to the peerage and took his seat in the Upper House He 
accepted ofhco as Chief Commissioner of Woods and Foiestg, 
and afterwards as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
The great event of his life, however, was his appointment 
by Lord Paimerstou to tho Loid Lieutenancy of Ireland in 
1855 This high office he continued to hold till Match 
1858, and again from June 1859 till within a few months 
of Ins death Ills retirement in August 1864 was neces- 
sitated by failing health Lord Carlisle was not a man of 
great and original power, but he was above the average 
m knowledge, m acquirements, and m eloquence As a 
debater ho held his own m the midst of a large number of 
great orators, and in the stormy controversies of his Irish 
secretaryship he succeeded m carrying through the House 
of Commons several measures of gieat importance His 
literary tastes and culture were displayed in various popular 
lectmos and in several published works Among these may 
bo mentioned a lecture cm The Life and Wntivqs of Pope 
(1851), The Last of the Greeks , a tragedy (1828), a 
Dianj in Inrkuh and Greek Waters (1854), the fruit of 
travels in the East in 3853 and 1854, and a volume of 
Poems, published after his death He took warm interest 
in the reformation of juvenile ciinunals, and established on 
his own estate one of the best conducted reformatories m 
the country Lord Carlisle died at Castle Howard on the 
5th of Decomber 1864 He was never married, and 
was succeeded m the peerage by his brother ln 1866 
appeared his Vneiegal Spieclus, collected and edited by J 
Gaskin 

CARLOW, an inland county of Ireland, m the province 
of Leinster, situated between 52° 26' and 52° 54' N lat , and 
6° 30' and 7° 1 2' W long , aud comprising an area of 346 
square miles, oi 221,342 acres c It is bounded N by Kil- 
dare and Wicklow, E by Wicklow and^ Wexford, S 
by Wexford, and W by Queen’s County and Kilkenny, 
Excepting Louth it is the smallest county m Ireland 

The surface of the county is m general level oi gently 
undulating, and of pleasing appearance, except the elevated 
tract of land known as the ridge of Old Leighlm, forming 
the commencement of the coal measures of Leinster, and 
the south-eastern poition of the county bordering on 
Wexford, where the wild and barren granitic elevations of 
Knockroo (1746 feet) and Mount Leinster (2610 feet) 
present a bolder aspect 

There are no lakes or canals m the county, neither does 
it contain the source of a'ny important river , but on its 
western side it is intersected froqi north to south by the 
Barrow, which is navigable throughout the whole extent of 
the county^d affords means of communication with the 
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port of Waterford ; while on the eastern border the Slaney, 
which is not navigable m any part of its course through 
the county, passes out of Carlow into Wexford at New- 
townbarry Railway communication connects the couuty 
with Dublin, with Wexford, and with Kilkenny and Water- 
ford 

The geological formation of the county is mainly granitic, 
but the valley of the Barrow north of Goresbndge presents 
the three formations of limestone observed m Ireland, and 
the great coal district of Leinster commences m the western 
edge of the county at Gallows Hill Bog (974 feet) The 
sandstone is frequently of such a nature as to split easily 
into layers, known in commerce as Carlow flags Porcelain 
clay exists m the neighbourhood of Tullow , but no attempt 
has yet been made to turn this production to use 

The soil is of great natural richness Agriculture is 
the chief occupation of th9 inhabitants, but is not so fully 
developed as the capabilities of the land would suggest 
It will be observed from the following table that no pro 
gress has been made within the last twenty-two years m 
the acreage under tillage — 

Yew Meadow Potatoes Turnips Oat* Wheat. ^* r 

# 1853 24.837 10,608 6,300 27,707 6,700 6,687 84,422 

1875 32,151 10,854 5,189 22,105 6,755 2,748 81,638 

The pasture land is of excellent quality, and generally 

occupied as dairy farms, — the butter made in this county 
maintaining a high reputation in the Dublin market The 
farms are frequently large, and great attention is paid to 
the breeding of cattle Within the last twenty two years 
a large advance has been made m the stock of the county, 
which was m 1852 and 1875 respectively as follows — 


Year 

Horses, 
Mules, Asues 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Goats 

Poultry 

18o2 

9,823 

84,581 

42,825 

22,618 

8,501 

106,654 

1875 

10,254 

48,672 

77,225 

23,684 

8,864 

104,492 


The staple trade of the county is m corn, flour, meal, 
butter, and provisions, which are exported m large quan 
titles There are no manufactures. 

The peasantry dwell chiefly m detached cottages, or in 
small villages, there being but three towns — Carlow, 
Bagenalstown, and Tullow — in winch the inhabitants 
exceed 2000 persons 

The population has decreased within the twonty years 
ending 1871, at a slightly higher rate than that of the 
province of Leinster in general, owing probably to the want 
of manufacturing and mining industries In 1851 the 
population was 08,078, andm 1871, 51,050 (males 25,404, 
females 26,186), showing an average decrease ot 1 2 por 
cent per annum 

In April 1871 there were 6 superior and 99 primary 
schools m operation, attended by 6454 children, and at the 
same date the following was ascertained to be the state of 
elementary instruction — 24,496 could road and wnto, 
9286 could read but couW not write, and 17,868, or 34 
per cent of tj}e population, could neither read nor write 

Of the whole inhabitants, 88 per cent adhere to the 
Roman Catholic faith, the number professing that religion 
m 1871 being 45,621, while 5656 were Episcopalians, and 
373 of various other denominations As regards emigra- 
tion the county has contributed more than the average of 
Lemster During the five years 1871 to 1875, there 
emigrated 3881 persons, a number equal to 7^ per cent 
of the population at the former date The poor law union, 
which does not include the whole county, relieved m 1874, 
3030 persons or 6J per cent of the inhabitants The 
county belongs to the diocese of Leighlin and to the mili- 
tary district of Dublin The assizes are held at Carlow, 
and quarter sessions at (hat town and also at Bagenalstown 
and Tullow Carlow returns three members to parliament, 
two for the county and one for the borough ^Carlow 
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Previous to the arrival of Strongbow, and for some time after- 
wards, what is now the county of Carlow was divided into the dis- 
tricts of Hy Cabauagli and Hy Drone, forming the northern portion 
of the principality of Hy Kmsolagh Its most ancient Irish families 
weie the K a van ugh s (dest ended from the celebi atod Mat niui rough, 
king of Lemstei ), the O’ttyans, the O’Nolans, and tht O’Mores 
After the English settle me nt, the families of St Aubm, l)e la Fiayne, 
Berraingham, Oarew, Do la Landes, Lrau, and Butler, held exten 
si ve possessions here In the time ot Quun Kli/aVth appear the 
families of Bagnal, Eustace, Bui ton, O Bum, Ponsonby, Hamilton, 
Coke, Bernard, Vigois, lhudett, Bunbuiy, BercHoid, Biuen.Bagot, 
aud Browne 

Under the name ot Catht rlogli, the presi nt couuty wum modi Blur© 
ground m the icign ot King John It is now divided into seven 
baronies,— Carlow, Forth, ldione List and Wist, Uithvilly, and St 
Mullins Lowu and (Jppei, and contains loity sevm pundits and 
parts of parishes The relics ot antiquity m tiro umnt) loinnuse 
large cromlechs at Brownes Hill neai Carlow aud at Hat kits 
town, and a rath near Leighlin Bridge, in which wen found bivual 
urns ot baked eai tli, containing only small quantitu s of dust Some 
ichcs ot ecclesnstioal and monastic buildings exist, and also the it 
mains of several castles built attcr the English scttluiuut 'Hit 
ruins ot a round tower existed at the commi neement of tin pr< sent 
centuiy near the church ot Kell) atown, but they are not now visible 

Carlo w, a parliamentary borough, ami the capital of 
the county of Carlow, situated on the River Barrow, which 
is navigable for small cratt to its junction with the (Land 
Cauai at Athy, is 45 miles (56 by rail) south-west of 
Dublin It is a neat and in some paits a well built 
town, of modern aspect The puncipal buildings are — the 
Roman Catholic College of St Patrick, a plain but spacious 
building , the pariah church, an old building, with a hand- 
some steeple of modern erection , the Roman Catholic 
chapel or cathedral, a laige and elegant structure, the 
courthouse where the assizes aie held, an octagonal stone 
building with a handsome Ionic poitico, the lunatic 
asylum for this and the adjoining counties , the county 
jail, the union workhouse, aud barracks foi cavaliy and 
infantry The Wellington bridge over the River Bariow 
connects Carlow with the suburb of Graigue 

The industries of the place consist of brewing and fluui- 
milling, and a considerable trade is earned on m the sale 
of butter and eggs 

Carlow was formerly of considerable importance In 
the reign of Edward III the long’s exchequer was 
removed thither, and £500, a large sum at that period, 
applied towards surrounding the town with a strong wall 
The castle (supposed to have been founded by Hugh 
de Lacy, but sometimes attributed to King John), situated 
on an eminence overlooking the River Barrow, is still 
a chief feature of attraction in the general view of the 
town, although there is not much of the original building 
left It consisted of a hollow quadrangle, with a massive 
round tower at each angle In the early part ot the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth it was taken, und the town burned by 
the Irish chieftain Rory Oge O’Morc When summoned 
to surrender by Jreton, the Commonwealth general, during 
the disastrous war of 1641, Carlow submitted without 
resistance In the msuirection of 1798 the castle was 
attacked by an undisciplined body of insurgents, many of 
whom were intoxicated They were speedily repulsed, and 
suffered severe loss, no quarter being given , and, m the 
confusion of their flight, many of the insurgents took 
refuge in houses, which the king’s tioeps immediately fact 
on fire After the slaughter, about 420 bodies weie col- 
lected and buried 

The town obtained a charter of incorporation at an early 
period, and was re-incorporated, with enlarged privileges, 
by James I The corporation, which was styled “The 
Sovereign, Free Burgesses, and Commonalty of the Borough 
of Catherlogh,” and was authorized to retui n two members 
to the Irish parliament, was extinguished by the Municipal 
Reform Act The borough, which is under the Towns 
Improvement Act, sends one member to the idlpenal 
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parliament Population m 1851, 9121, inhabiting 1375 
houses, and in 1871, 7842, inhabiting 1307 houses 

CARLOWITZ, a town of Hungary, in the former 
Slavonian mihtaiy hontier and circle of Peterwardem, is 
situate d on the right bank of the Danube, eight miles south 
east of Peterwardem Population m 1873, 4419 It is the 
seat of the Greek archbishop in the Austrian dominions 
and lias, besides the cathedral, two Greek churches, a 
Roman Catholic church, Servian aud German schools, 
seminaries for the Greek and Catholic clergy, a gymna 
sunn, a lyceum, and a hospital There is lmpoitant wine 
cultivation The peace between Austria, Turkey, Poland, 
and Venice was concluded here in 1699 

CARLSBAD, or Kaim rkaiusuad, formeily Wary, a 
royal free town of Bohemia, on the Topel, near its junction 
with the Egor, 70 miles W N W of Prague It is situated 
in a beautiful narrow valley between steep granite mono 
tains, and consists chiefly of lodging-houses and hotels for 
the accommodation of visitors, but Inis also some good 
shops and private housis, a theatre, hospitals, as well as 
schools, aiding rooms, <Src It is the seat of the district 
judge, custom-house, and excise Cailsbad is the most 
austoi ratic watonng-placo in Em ope It is most frequented 
from the middle of .June to the middle of August, und the 
number of visitors averaging from 12,000 to 20,000 The 
permanent population is nearly 9000 (1873) The warm 
springs diflcr but little fiom eadi otlici m their component 
parts, the principal ingredients being sulphate of soda, car- 
bonate of soda, and common suit Of the ten springs the 
Sprudol, Ilygioa, Bernlmidt, Noubiunntn, and Scliloss- 
biunnon aie the principal, having U mpe intines mnging 
fiom 105° to 122° Falir They aie said to have been dis 
covorid in 1370, dining a hunting txtuisum, by the Emperor 
Charles IV , to whom a statue has been elected in the 
market-place The lesidcnt inhabitants make many curious 
articles in non, si ml, tin, and wood, for which they find a 
ready market dunng the season The mountains in the 
neighbourhood have been nude accessible, and here and 
there nice plots of ground have been laid out for visitors 
The town has a post office, railwny, and telegraph stations 
It lies in 50° 13 N hit and 12° 5 V E long 

CARLHBURG, a foitdud town of Transylvania, capital 
of the county of UnUi-Weissenburg, situated on the north 
bank ot the Matos, 54 mile® Mouth of Clauseuburg it 
consists of the upper town, or citadel, and the lower town 
It lias a frno Roman Catholic cathedral (containing among 
other tombs that of John Ilmuiudes), Lutheran and Re- 
formed chuiches, and a synagogue, also an ecclesiastical 
seminary, gymnasium, obsei vatory, public ]ibrat>, mint, 
<kc Population m 1874, 7955 Lat 40° 4' 17" N , long 
23° 34' E 

CAULSHAMN, or Karlshavin, a small seaport town 
of Sweden, m the laen of Cat lskrona, on the Baltic, 27 
miles west of Carlskroua it lias manufac trues of sailcloth, 
leather, aud tobacco Tho harbour is small but sccuie, and 
by means of it a considerable trade is carried on m com, 
ironware, timber, pitch, tar, and potash Shipbuilding and 
fisheries nio also piosecutod Population in 1873, 5492 

CAULSKRONA, or Blfkinc.i, a laen or province of 
Sweden, bounded on the N by Knmobtrg, N K by Cnl- 
mai, E and S by the Baltic, and W by Christian stadt 
ft has an area of 5398 square miles, and (1873) 127,877 
inhabitants Lts principal towns are Carlskroua, Cailshaiun, 
aud Soelvesborg The smallest and most fertile piovmce 
of the kingdom, it lias a mild climate and has been called 
the garden or park of Sweden The inhabitants are lively 
and distinguished for beauty, and the principal mdustnes 
are connected with agriculture and forestry, fisheiy, and 
shipping 

Carlskrona, the capital of the above province, a seaport 


on the Baltic, m 56° 10' N lat , 15° 33' E long., 55 miles 
east of Cbmtittustadt It is named from its founder Charles 
XI , and is built upon hve small islands connected with 
each other and with the mamlund by bridges The town 
is well built, consisting paitly of brick and stone, but 
principally of wooden houses, and has broad streets The 
harbour, which is fortified, is capacious and secure, with a 
sufficient depth of water for tho largest vessels It has 
three entrances, the principal, and the only one practic- 
able for large vessels, is on the south side of the town, and 
is defended by two strong forts The dry docks are of 
great extent, and have been cut out of the solid granite 
rock Tho arsenal and other buildings connected with the 
docks aie extensive*, and are separated from the town by a 
wall The manufactures are naval equipments, lmen 
cloths, tobacco, and refined sugar the exports, metals, 
potash, tar, pitch, <fcc Tho town is very deficient m good 
water. Carlskroua is the principal station of the Swedish 
navy It is tho seat of the Government and Admiralty 
offices, has a handsome town hall, navy arsenal aud hospital, 
naval and other schools, churches, and navy-yards Popu 
lation in 1873, lb, 653 

CARLSRUHE, or Karlsruhe (Charles’s Rest), a city 
of Western Germany, capital of the grand duchy of Baden 
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1 Monument of Grand Dnkn 1 udwig 
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16 Winter (mi den 
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*17 Guural Post Oflkt 
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It stands on an elevated plain of the Hardwald (which 
nearly surrounds it), 380 feet above the level of the sea, 5 
miles from the Rhine, and 39 miles WN W of Stuttgait 
The Frankfort and Basel Railway passes the city Carls- 
rulie takes its name from Chatles William, margrave of 
Baden, who, owing to disputes which he had with the 
citizens of Duilach, elected in 1715 a hunting-seat, around 
which the town has since been built From the palace 
the punupal streets, seventeen in number, radiate in 
tho toim of an expanded fan, in a SE, S, and SW, 
direction The palace, elected in 1751 on the site of the 
previous erection of 1715, is a plain building m the old 
French style, composed of a centre and two wings, presenting 
nothing rep&rkable except the octagon tower ( Blnthurm ), 
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from the summit of which a splendid view of the city and 
surrounding country is obtained, and the maible saloon, in 
which the meridian of Cassini was fixed or drawn In 
front of the palace is the Great Circle, a semi-circular line 
of bmldmgs, containing the Government offices and the 
palace of the margraves of Baden Carlsruhe has several 
fine public squares, the principal of which are the Castle 
place — with Schwantkaler’s statue of the late grand duke 
Charles Frederick m the centre — and the market-place In 
the centre of the latter is a pyramid in honour of Charles 
William, the founder of the city, whose remains are interred 
there Among the public buildings are the council house, 
the palace of the margrave of Baden, hall of representatives, 
mint, post-oflice, barracks, arsenal, theatre, ball of fine arts, 
museum, the famed polytechnic school (with 800 students), 
cannon foundry, a synagogue, and several Protestant and 
Catholic chuiches There are also several hospitals, a deaf 
mute asylum, botanic gardens, and lyceum , military, 
medical, and veterinary schools, academies of aichitecture, 
painting, and music, and numeious literary and scientific 
associations Tho town is adorned with several public 
fountains, and is supplied with water by an aqueduct fiom 
Dui lack Carlsruhe carries on a considerable trade, and has 
Engineering, carriage, chemical, silk, cotton, carpet, woollen, 
jewellery, tobacco, and snuff manufactories The town is 
suriounded by beautiful parks and gardens Population 
(1875), 43,000 Lat 49° V N , long 8° 25' E 

CARLSTAD, a province or laon of Sweden, also called 
Wermland’s Laon It is bounded W and N W by Norway, 
N E by Falun, E by Gbevo, and S by Wenersborg and 
Lake Wener The suiface is mountainous and wooded, and 
is interspersed with numerous lakes and rivers The pro- 
vince contains 300 iron mines, 80 foundries, and 300 toiges 
The neighbourhood of Fyrksdalen is called the Swedish 
Switzeiland The principal towns are Caristad, Custens- 
hamn, and Philipstad Population m 1873, 263,037 
Carlstad, the capital of the above province, stands on 
the island of Tmgvalia, at the mouth of the Clara-Klf, on 
the north shore of Lake Wener One of two bridges con 
uecting it with the mainland is the longest and most 
beautiful stone bridgo m Sweden The town is the seat 
of a bishop, and has a handsome cathedral, a gymnasium, 
a theatre, a cabinet of natural histoiy, and an agricultutnl 
society The Gotha canal has considerably increased its 
commerce Carlstad exports copper, iron, salt, timber, Ac 
Tt was founded by Charles IX , from whom it takes its 
name Population in 1874, 7412 

CARLSTADT, a royal fiee city of Austrian Croatia, in 
tho comitat of Agiam, the capital of the district of the 
same name, stands on the Kulpa, which heie receives the 
Korana and the Dobra, 32 miles south-west of Agram It 
consists of the fortress (which is surrounded by ramparts, 
trenchos, and palisades), tho inner town, and a subuib 
Oarlstadt is the seat of a f Greek bishop, ana five Catholic 
chuiches, a Catholic gymnasium, and many handsome 
public buildings It has a considerable transit trade, and 
manufactures the liqueur called rosoglio It is situated in 
45° 27' N lat andl5°36'E long Population (1871), 5515 
CARLSTADT (Karlstadt), a district of Bavaria, in 
Lower Franconia, containing 29,014 inhabitants The 
capital, of the same name, which is situated oil the right 
bank of the River Mam, has a population of 2240 

CARLSTADT, Karlstadt, or Karolostadt (1480- 
1511), whose real name was Andreas Rudolf Rodens thin, 
one of the boldest of the German Reformers, first the 
friend and afterwards the opponent of Martin Luther, was 
born at Carlstadt m Franconia, in 1480, thus being by 
three years Luther’s senior In early life he was dis- 
tinguished by a thirst* for knowledge, and a restless dis- 
position which led him to visit various countries and to 


pass from school to school He went to Rome, and there 
plunged into the scholastic philosophy and theology , and 
having obtained the degree of bachelor of divinity, he 
arrived, in 1504, at Wittenberg Here he was appointed 
professor at the immunity, first in the philosophic il faculty, 
and ultimately (m 1513) m the theological Aftei obtain 
lug Ins degree of doctor in theology in 1510, he held a 
canonry and was chosen archde.uon In 1511 lie wab 
appointed dean ot lectoi of the university, and in the 
following year it fell to lus lot to confer the degiee of 
doctor oil Luther At this time then fi midship appeals 
to have begun Cailstadt had already attained a high 
reputation for learning, eloquence, and logical power For 
the purpose of studying the canon law he went a second 
time to Rome m 1515, leturnmg to Wittenberg m tho 
following yeai In the storm of persecution wfiuh raged 
against Rouchlm, Carlstadt took the paitof the puscuitcd 
seholai He also adopted about this time the views of 
Luther, and m Apnl 1517 he published a senes of 
theses m which he asseitod that the authority of Holy 
Scripture was above that of the fatlieis of tho church, 
and that in the absence of Scapturc decision an appeal 
must be made from the fatlieis to leason It was at the 
end of October m the same year that Luther affixed Ins 
theses to the church dooi at Wittenbeig, and Carlstadt 
strenuously supported him In 1519 lie undeitook to 
hold a disputation with Dr Eck, one of the greatest scholais 
of the age, on grace and freo will It took place at 
Leipsic m June, at the very time when the diet was sitting 
at Frankfort for tho election of the emporoi Cailstadt as 
debater was not able to cope with Eck , and the discussions 
were tedious and almost fruitless In tho Papal bull 
against Luther, promulgated in 1520, Cailstadt was par- 
ticularly named and condemned , and he was the first to 
appeal from the judgment of the Pope to a geneial council 
Tn 1521 he accepted an invitation from Clmstian II of 
Denmark to teach the doctrines of the lltfounation in that 
kingdom, but he mado a veiy shoit stay there Diffeicnces 
of opinion and petty jealousies were beginning to spring 
up between Luther and Carlstadt , and these ripened into 
bitter discussion and open hostility Cailstadt s impetuous 
temper led him to become the advocate of violent measures 
for the attainment of those ends which Luther and the 
other Reformers hoped to compass by persuasion In con 
sequence of the riotous agitation stilled up in Wittenbeig 
by his speeches, writings, and mannet of procedure duimg 
Luther’s confinement in the Wartburg, Luther deflated 
openly against him For the next two years he i dimmed 
quiet But in 1523, being compelled to leave Wittenberg, 
he retired to Orlauiunde in Thuungia, and theu got him 
self elected pastor by the people His violent proceedings 
favoured the suspicion that he was associated with the 
Anabaptists, and was implicated in the schemes of Munzei, 
leader of the great peasant revolt The elector of Saxony 
sent Luthei to investigate the true state of things , and 
when Luther preached agauiLt Carlstadt at Jena tliev fit hi 
a discussion on the “ Real Presence,” which Carlstadt wan 
the first to deny, and an open quarrel bloke out between 
them He was now ordeied to leave the teintories of the 
elector For some time ho wandeied about fiom plait to 
place, and at Rotenlrarg excited fiesh tumults and instigated 
the people to destroy the images and pictims m the 
churches Pursued as a promotei of the peasant liisurrec 
turn, he was driven to strange shifts, and exposed to gieat 
hardships, bis life even being m danger In his exticirntj 
he wrote to Luther, oficiing to ptove his innocence, and 
entreating him to intercede for him with the elector, and 
get penmssion for him to return to Saxon) Luther 
listened to him, printed his deft nee, and succeeded in 
inducing the elector to comply with lus request For 
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several years Carlstadt led a qmet, retired life, engaged in 
(arming and commerce But he grew weary of this enforced 
suppression of his eager life and longings, and, allying 
himself with some of the fanatical teachers, he once more 
attacked Luther The controversy, in which Zwingli took 
part m support of the views of Carlstadt on the Supper, 
grew fiercer than ever , and Carlstadt, the permission for 
his return to Saxony being now revoked, made his escape 
into Friesland Thence he passed into Switzerland, where, 
through Zwingli’s influence, ho was named first a deacon 
in the church of Zurich aud then pastor at Altstetten He 
afterwards returned to Zurich as archdeacon, and preached 
there with much success In 1534 he settled as pastor and 
professor of theology at Basel, and this post he occupied 
till his death To his exemplary Christian character and 
life at Basel testimony is boi no by Grymous m a letter to 
Pitiscus, chaplain of the Elector Palatine As Carlstadt 
was the first to assert several of the leading principles of 
Protestantism, so was he also the first to wnte against 
celibacy, and the first Protestant divine to take a wife 
His wutings, which were almost exclusively polemical, 
have fallen into oblivion 11c died at Basel, December 
24, 1541 

CARLUKE, a burgh of barony, m the county of Lanark, 
Scotland, situated near the right bank of the Clyde, 5 miles 
north-west of Lanark Its inhabitants (3423) are principally 
engaged in cotton-spinning, and in the extensive coal, iron, 
and lime works m the vicinity 

CARLYLE, Joseph Dacki< (1759-1804), » celebrated 
Orientalist, was born m 1759 at Carlisle, where his father 
was a physician Having c omph ted his education at the 
grammar school, ho wont in 1775 to Cambridge, was elected 
a fellow of Queen’s College in 1779, and in 1783 took a 
mastui’s degree l)unng Ins stay at college, with the 
assistance ot a native of Baghdad then resident at 
Cambudge, lie had attained gieat proficiency in Arabic 
literature , and after succeeding Di Paleyin the chancellor- 
ship ot Carlisle, ho was appointed, in 1794, professor of 
Arabic in the university of Cambridge Two years before 
his appointment he published Ins translation of the lhstoiy 
of E<ivi>t written by Maured Allatafet Jcmalledin, known 
m the East as the historiographer of Egypt , and two years 
alter his election to the professorship, a volume of Specimens 
ot Arabic Patti y, , from the eaihest times to the extinction 
of the klmhfs, with some account of the authors Having 
boon appointed chaplain by Lord Elgin to the embassy at 
Constantinople, lie prosocuted his researches m Eastern 
literature, and made a lengthened tour through Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Greece, and Italy, collecting m his travels several 
valuable Gieek aud Syri ic MSS for a projected critical 
edition of the New Testament, collated with the Synae 
and other versions— a woik, however, which he did not live 
to complete On his return ho was presented by the bishop 
of Carlisle to the living of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he 
died in 1804 After Ins death there appeared a volumo of 
poems, descriptive of the scenes of his travels, with prefaces 
extiacted from his journal Among other valuable works 
w Inch he loft unfinished was a half-corrected edition of the 
Biblo in Arabic 

CARMAGNOLA, a town of Italy, near the right bank 
of the Po, in the piovmce of Tumi, and 10 miles by rail 
to the south of that city It was formoily fortified, and 
the older portion is still surrounded with walls, w r hile a 
fragment of its ancient castle is preserved in the form ot 
a towei to the church of San Filippo It contains five 
parish churches, several convents, and a hospital A 
considerable trade is carried on, especially at the fair m 
June, in silk, flax, hemp, and cattle Population in 1869, 
12,799 Carmagnola, during the Middle Ages, belonged to 
the mSrquises of Saluzzo, and formed one of their frontier 
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I towns. In the 16th century it was fortified by the French, 
/ but it fell into the hands of the Savoyards in 1588, aud 
| was assigned to them at the peace of t601 On its 
[ capture in 1 792 by the army of the Revolution, its name 
became famous as the title of a republican dancing-song 
which finished every verse with the refrain — Damons la 
Carmagnole, Vive le son du canon The word thus intro- 
duced to popularity was soon applied to a vest of common 
stuff and peculiar shape, which was recognized as the sign 
of a true Republican , and not long after it was jocularly 
used to designate the exaggerated reports that were pub- 
lished of the victories of the patnot army 

CARMAGNOLA, Francesco Bussone, Count op 
(1390-1432), one of the most celebrated Condottieri of the 
early part of the 15th century, was born at Carmagnola m 
1 390 He was first in the service of Filippo Maria Visconti, 
duke of Milan, who raised him to the rank of count and made 
him governor of Genoa Having, however, lost Visconti’s 
favoui, Carmagnola became general of the Venetian army, 
wrested Brescia from the hands of his old master, and 
inflicted a severe defeat upon him at Maclodio (1427) 
But in 1431, having failed to prevent the defeat of the 
Venetian fleet, and having been unsuccessful m an attempt 
to surprise Cremona, he incurred the suspicion of the senate, 
who, not daring to show their disapproval while he was 
surrounded by his soldiers, lured him to Venice, and there 
tortured and beheaded lnm (1432) 

CARMARTHEN, County of, or Carmarthenshire 
(Welsh Caerfyiddm), a county m South Wales, bounded on 
the N by Cardigan, on the E by Brecon and Glamorgan, 
on the S by Carmarthen Bay, an inlet of the Bristol 
Channel, and on the W byPcmbioke Its greatest length 
is, from S W to N E , about 40 miles , its greatest 
breadth, S E to N W , about 24 miles It possesses an 
area of 947 square miles, or 606,172 acres (of which about 
95,600 are occupied by commons and waste land), and is 
thus the largest of all the Welsh counties It contains 
5 hundreds and 97 parishes, and is m the diocese of St 
David’s 

The whole of the northern, and by far the largest, portion 
of Carmarthenshire is chiefly occupied by the Silurian 
geological formation To the south of this, and crossing 
the county in a dnection from S W to N E , there stretches 
a belt of the Old Red Sandstone, varying m width from 1 J 
to 4 or 5 miles This is succeeded on its southern edge by 
narrow belts of the carboniferous limestone, and the mill- 
stone grit , south of which the whole remaining portion of 
the county is occupied by the coal measures, forming part 
of the great South Wales coalfield 

In the south east adjoining the border of Breconshire, 
there is a range of bleak and somewhat lofty mountains, 
called the Mynydd Dfi or Black Mountains, where the 
Carmarthenshire Van roars its lofty summit about 2600 
feet high The rest of the coupty is thickly studded with 
rounded green hills, few of which exceed^ 1000 feet m 
height, and is intersected by valleys and glens, many of 
them presenting scenes of great beauty and interest 

The principal river is the Towy, with its tributaries the 
Gwili and Cothi, which drains the central basin of the 
county, aud enters the sea in Carmarthen Bay immediately 
to the east of the river Taf The latter stream, with 
its numerous affluents, drams the western portion of the 
county , while in the north, the Teifi separates Cardigan 
from Carmarthenshire The Llwchwr, springing from the 
Black Mountains, separates m its lower course Glamorgan 
from this county 

The climate is mild, exdept m the very elevated parts of 
the county , but the annual fall of ram is very great, 
amounting at Carmarthen m 1875 to tic less than 60 87 
inches A ^(culture is generally not in a very forward 
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condition; but progress is being made m efficient drainage 
under the provisions of the Drainage Acts, and better modes 
of agricultural practice are coming into use The soil 
vanes very much , but m the southern parts of the county, 
and in the larger valleys, it is exceedingly fertile 
In the south-east there are extensive and valuable coal 
and iron mines. There are also some important lead 
mines, and limestone is abundant in .he south 
Railways intersect the county, the through line from 
Bristol to Milford Haven, traversing the southern district, 
affords expeditious communication with London on the east 
and Ireland on the west 

The principal industry is that of agriculture, more 
particularly that of stock-raising In 1873 the number of 
holdings m the county of loss than one acre m extent 
amounted to 5168, and of an acre and upwards to 2898 
There were only 1 1 above 5000 acres, and none exceeded 
35,000 The average size of each holding at that date 
was 63 1 acres, that of all Wales amounting to 74£ The 
average rental of those containing one acie and upwards 
amounted to 1 4s 9d per acre 

The following tables will show the state of agriculture 
m the two years 1872 and 1875, and from them it will 
be observed, that while the acreage undoi crop has slightly 
decreased, an increase has taken place m the numbers of 
live stock — 

Year Oat* Bailey Wheat Grcon oops G JJ“ t jJJ l dcr 

1872 41,920 21,771 12,482 11,204 41,001 

1875 38,846 19 "42 12,105 10,959 40,120 

Yaar Horses Cattle Sheep Pi«s 

1872 16,837 98,022 212,236 30,201 

1876 17,760 104,604 226,425 20,628 

The other industries of any importance are coal- working, 
iron-founding, and the smelting of tin and coppei, princi- 
pally of imported ores 

The population, which numbered 110,G32 persons m 
1851, increased m 1871 by 4£ per cent, amounting to 
115,710, of whom 54,921 were males, and 60,789 females 
There are only two towns of any considerable size, — Car 
umrthen, population 10,488, and Llanelly, 13,958 Two 
members are returned to Parliament by the county and 
one by the group of Carmarthen boroughs A court of 
quarter-sessions is held in the county 

Wolsh is the language commonly spoken by the lower 
orders, and m the northern parts of the county the manners 
and customs of the people arc as purely Welsh as m any 
part of the principality Of tho history of Carmarthen- 
shire it will be sufficient to say that it was occupied at the 
time of the Uoman invasion by the Demetso, a tribe which, 
after the expulsion of the conquerors, soon relapsed into 
semi-barbarism Owing to its natural advantages, it pre- 
served its mdependanto long after the northern and eastern 
portions of Wales had become absorbed into the English 
states, and the fealty paidjiy Howcl Dd&, its most eminent 
prince, to thg English sovereign was more nominal than 
real But the tide of Norman conquest swept over it, and 
was scarcely interrupted until m the 12th and 13th 
centuries the two Llewelyns made a gallant resistance to it 
It was, however, at Carmarthen that Edward I , checked 
for a moment m his course, raised a new army, before 
which Llewelyn fled, and the independence of the county 
ultimately fell It was m this county that the remarkable 
“ Rebecca ” insurrection originated m 1 843-4 The multi- 
plicity of toll-gates seemed to be the onginal cause of this 
singular conspiracy Parties of five or six hundred men, 
mostly mounted, armed with pickaxes, sledges, hatchets, 
and guns, used nightly to traverse the counties of Car- 
marthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, and Brecon, headed by a 
tall man dressed in womans clothes, throwing down the 
toll-gates, and committing other excesses , a*. Cso well did 


thte'noters keep counsel, and so secretly did they manage 
their forays, that despite the exertions of the magistrates, 
assisted by large bodies of military sent into the districts, 
no effectual check could be put upon their proceedings for 
many months 

Carmarthenshire is uch m antiquities, and possesses the 
traces of three important Roman loads, besides encamp- 
ments and several early Bntisli remains The two most 
interesting mediaeval ruins arc those of Carrcg Cennin and 
Dynevor castles 

Carmarthen, tho capital of Carmarthenshire, is o 
parliamentary and municipal boiough, and forms a county 
of itself with an area ot 4996 acres It is beautiiully 
situated on the right bank of tho Towy, about 5 miles from 
the sea. Tho river is navigable for small vessels, but 
owing to the better access to the neighbounng borough 
of Llanelly, and to the increased facilities of lailway com 
mumcation, the Towy is not used so much for the transit 
of goods as formeily The streets of the town are for the 
most part narrow and steep, although many of the houses 
aie well built and of a respectable class Pait of the town 
stands on elevated ground, and viewed from a distance it 
has an imposing appearance 

The principal church is that of St Peter's, a largo plain 
building with a lofty square tower, containing some intei est 
mg monuments, among which is that of tho celebrated 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas and his lady Sir Richard Steele is 
buned here, but no monument maiks lus resting-place 
Thoro is anothei chuich belonging to the Establishment, 
and several dissenting chapels Theie is a large and well- 
conducted tiaiuiug college here for Welsh teachers , and 
theie are two g laminar-schools on public foundations 
There are also two mfhmaries, and a literary and scientific 
institution, the lectures at which are well attended The 
town also possesses a guild hall, — a respectable stone edifice 
adorned with Tuscan columns, and having a covered maiket 
underneath Tho county gaol is built on the site of the 
ancient castle Theie is a granite obelisk erected to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Picton, and a bronze statue to 
(General Nutt, w T ho were both natives of the town , and 
also a monument to the officers and men of the 23d Rcgi 
ment (Welsh Fusiliers) who fell in the Crimean War 

A considerable trade is earned on by river and rail in 
slates, lead-oro, and tin plates, besides domestic produce 
The salmon and sewun (bull-tiout) fishing is also pioductive 
of some tiade Tho corporation consists of a mayor, 6 
aldermen, and 18 councillors It returned a member to 
Parliament from 1536 to tho period of the Refonn Act 
Since that time it has been associated with Llanelly in 
returning one member There are markets on Wednesday s 
and Saturdays, and several fairs m the course of the year 
The quarter sessions and assizes aie held heie Population 
m 1851, 10,524, and m 1871, 10,488, (males 4820, females 
5668), inhabited houses, 1984 

Carmarthen, as its name denotes, was a foitihod place at 
an early period It is generally believed to be the Marx 
dunum of the Romans neai which tw o branches of the gnat 
road, the Via Julia , diverged Upon the erection of Wales 
into a principality, the chancery and exchequer of the 
southern division were fixed here The last time when tho 
castle was put to use was m the Pailiamentary wars, when 
it was garrisoned and held for Charles I After being re 
duced by the Pailiamentary forces it was dismantled, and 
both it and the old walls were allowed to go to decay The 
town gives the title of marquis to the duke of Leeds 

CARMEL, a mountain promontory of Palestine which 
runs out into the Mediterranean to the south of the bay of 
Acre, in 32° 50' N lat and 35° E long Cl radually retiring 
from the coast it stretches south-east for a distance of ^ixteen 
or eighteen miles, and then sinks abruptly to form a con- 
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noction with the mountains of Samana Composed almost 
entirely of oolitic formations, it is furrowed externally with 
numerous ravines and other irregularities, while within it 
is eaten out into countless caves Its greatest height is 
about 1750 feet By the Biblical authors it is celebrated 
for its fertility , and its very name, which signifies the 
“ vmeyaid of the Lord,” bears witness to its lepute At 
present there are only a few unimportant patches subjected 
to cultivation , and most of the mountain is covered with 
a thick brushwood of evergreens which rises at some parts 
into forest The tree which more than any other gives its 
character to the scenery is the Qnncus Hex, or prickly oak , 
but the lentisk and myitlo are also abundant, and the 
profusion of lesser shrubs and aiomatie heibs and flowers 
is altogether remaikablo 1 he vine is almost extinct except 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Esfia , but wine- 
presses hewn out of the rock show that its cultivation must 
at one time have been common In the poetical books of 
the Scupturos allusions to Carmel are frequent, and it is 
especially celebrated in Biblical story as the scene of the 
sacrifice by Elijah which decided the claims of Jehovah 
ami Baal The exact site of the prophet’s altar is fixed by 
tradition at El Muhiakah at the eastern extremity of the 
rulge, \vheio i lough structure of hewn stones is still visited 
as a place of sac rihc o by the Druses Various other places 
in the n ugh bou ill ood aio connected with his name in one 
way or other, ami the mountain itself, as well as tlio convent 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is familiarly known m the 
East as Mar Elyas The origin of certain fruit-like fossils 
which ocuir m some of tin locks is explained by the legend 
that the keopei of a garden, having scornfully refused to 
let Elijah share in its produce, was punished by his melons 
ami plums being instantly cursed into stone At a slightly 
latei period the mountain afloidul an asylum to the piophet 
Elisha, and, according to Jamblichus, Pythagoras sought 
the inspiration of its solitudes tn the time of Vespasian it 
w'as the scut of an oracle , and Plmy speaks of its inhabitants 
as qenssnht ft toto ni oibf puttn uvtei as inn a The sanctity 
and seclusion of the place attiacted a number of Christian 
hermits as caily as the 4th century , and here in the 12th 
c uutury ongiuutcd tlio order of the Carmelites In 1209 
the convent of St Biocardus was founded at the fountain 
of Elijah , but the monks wuo massacred m 1238 and 
the building fell into decay Another convent was erected 
in 1031 , but it was destroyed m 1821 by Abd ullah of 
St .Jean d’Acre, who employed tlio ruins to build the walls 
of Ins city A few years later the building was restored 
by command of the Porte, tlio expense being defrayed 
partly by Abd-ullah and partly by the contributions pro 
cured by the monk John Biptist who wandered through 
a part of Europe, Asia, and Africa m pui pint of his mission 
The building is huge and commodious, ami hospitable 
entertainment is freely lendeiod by the fraternity to travel- 
lers of any nation or religion whatever The mountain was 
at one tune dotted with hamlets , but these have been 
almost all depopulated by the wailiko Druses An attempt 
to establish American colonists m some of the villages 
resulted in faiiuie , but in quite recent years considerable 
success has attended the efforts of a body of Gorman Pio- 
tostant dissenters, who call themselves Templais Then 
principal settlement, founded in 1869, is at Haifa ot 
Caiphu, a town of fiom 2000 to 3000 inhabitants, at the 
northern end of the piomontoiy, which is usually identified 
with the Roman St/tamvta (See the works of Iiby and 
Mangles, Van dc Velde, Thomson Robinson, Tiistiaui, and 
Stanley , and for legendary details, Mishn, Les Saints Lieux , 
1851-57 ) 

CARMELITES, one of the fout orders of Mendicant 
Fnars It is pci hups difficult to say whether upon the 
wholefthe Franciscans or the Carmelites have invented and 
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propagated the more monstrous fictions respecting their 
own commencements and subsequent story But as regards 
the very tender point of their first foundation, the latter 
must be admitted to have distanced their competitors 
For the history of the Franciscans at least commences 
w ith a basis of solid and indubitable hibtoi ical fact, where- 
as m the case of the Carmelites we plunge at once into the 
region of fable, and fable of the most monstrous kind 
Mount Carmel is celebrated m Scripture as the abode of 
Elijah and Elisha, the former of whom the Carmelites 
claim as their founder Elijah, or Elias, say the wnters 
of the older, became a monk under tlio ministry of angels, 
and his first disciples were Jonah, Micah, and Obadiah 
They declare further that the wife of the lattei, having 
bound heiself by a vow of chastity, received the veil from 
the hands of Elias himself, and became the first abbess of 
the Carmelite female older They tell us also that 
Pythagoras was a member of tins order, and that he had 
on Mount Carmel several conversations with the Prophet 
Daniel on the subject of the Trinity They further assert 
that the Virgin Mary and Chnst himself assumed the 
habit and profession of Carmelites 1 We fiist, however, 
reach the solid ground of something like lnstoiy m the 
account left by I’ll ocas, a Greek monk of the Isle ot 
Patmos, who viBited the Holy Land m 1185, and who 
concludes the narrative of his journeying by relating that 
the cave of Elias was then visible on Mount Canned, and 
that there had existed there a large monastery, as might 
still be seen from the remains of the buildings , that some 
years previously a monk m pnest’s ordeis, with white hair, 
had ai rived there, coming from Calabi la, and had established 
himself there m obedience to ordeis given him by Elias in 
a vision He made, continues Pliocas, a small enclosure 
among the nuns of the monastery, and built a bell tower 
and a littlo church Ho then collected about ten com- 
panions, with whom, concludes Phocas, lie still continues 
to live there To these lecluses, Albeit, bishop of Veicelli, 
who had become patruuch of Constantinople, gave a 
“ rule ” about the year 1 209 And tins must be considered 
to constitute the foundation of the Carmelite order 

This rule consists of only sixteen articles , and it 
appears fiom it that the monks on Mount Carnul wete at 
that time eiemitical, dwelling m separate little houses 
The lodging of the prior was placed at the entrance mt'i the 
cnclosme, anil the church was m the middle of tlio enclosed 
space The rule contains the oidinary injunctions and 
piohibitions as regards masses and other services to be 
heai cl ur said, and kinds ot food to be avoided, with some 
unimportant specialities of dates and seasons Albert 
further enjoined on than to labour constantly with their 
hands, and to piactise much silence This rule was 
appioved by Pope Hononus III in 1226 

It is related that two English ciusuders, John de Vesci 
and Richard de Giey, curutd some of the recluses on 
Mount Carmel with them to England, and founded the 
first Carmelite motiasteiy m England at Aldwick Much 
about the same time— nearly the middle of the 13th 
century — Louis IX of France, on lus return from the 
Crusades, took with him to Pans some ol the Mount Carmel 
monks, and established them under the name of Carmelites 
in a monastery there Others passed from Mount Cannel 
into Italy and Spain under the special protection of the 
popes The number of their establishments was very 
rapidly and very latgely increased, and they held their first 
European general chapter at Aylesfoul in England in 1215 

The Carmelites, however, can refer to papal briefs, bulls, 

1 For a full account of nil these absurdities, see a verj curious work, 
printi d at Pans in 175], but with the da*o of Beilin, entitled Ordret 
Mtmasfiqves, Histmre extraite de turn les Auteurs qui ont consent d 
I la postal iti ce/*S%l y a de vim rxmenx dans chaquc Ordre 
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and rescripts of a much earlier time, m which their exist- 
ence is recognized John V (ob 686), Stephen V (ob 
817), Leo IV (ob 855) Adrian II (ob 872), Seigius III 
(ob. 911), Gregory VII (ob 1085), and Alexander III 
(ob 1181) may be cited among the early popes who con 
feired pimleges or special indulgences on the order They 
further quote John XXII (ob 1334), Sixtus IV (ob 
1484), Julius III (ob 1555), Pius V (ob 1572), Gregory 
XIII (ob 1585), Sixtus V (ob 1590), and Clement VIII 
(ob 1605) as having all, m various documents, recognized 
the fact of their foundation by Elias And, lastly, Benedict 
XIII m 1725, permitted the order to erect m St Peter’s, 
among the statues of the founders of the religious orders, 
that of Elias as their founder, with the inscription, — 
U inversus Ordo Cai'inelitarum fundaton suo Sancto Elioe 
propfu ton erexit I 

The toi m Umvcrsus m tho above legend is intended to indicate 
that all the ditleient blanches of the older participated lu the uec 
tion of the statin, although tiny have become entucly separate so 
cieties The monks of that poition of the oidei which had adheied 
to the ancient lule, modifud and mitigated, liowcv<r, in sonic 
respect* by Innocent IV (oh 1254), and moio largely by hugemus 

IV (oh 1447), aie teimwl Cunnelitesof the Ancient (>hseivuiie< 
•Shortly after the changes made in tin lule by I’opc hugt rims IV , 

several local i< formations wcu cllutul in the oidtr in dilhiuit 
countries, — one nr Fi into by the gtneial Jean Soieth of Normandy 
in 1451, and another m the congregation at Mantua, winch rapidly 
spiead itsilf, and, nun h to the disgust of the genual of that portion 
of the order whuli odluml to tho old lule, obtained fiotu the Pon 
tiff the light to elect a vuai gtneial of their own, not subje< t to 
the jurisdu tion or the approbation ot the guitral Various othu 
partial lefonnatioris wire ellectid, and the memlxis of those congn 
gations which adopted thun are styled “Hcfoiiued f.iimilitts” 
But a moie impoitant, or at hast a more marked and dcudul dm 
sion into two brain Ins was brought ibout by one of the most note 
worthy pi lsorugcs in all the (’athohe liagiology, Saint Ti it so This 
extiuorilin iry woman, a native of Aula, in old (Wile, hot amt a 
Cannehti nun in a nuuneiy of the onhr in that uty in 1535 She 
at onco dcteimmod on carrying out tin lule in all its pumitm. 
striitiuss, hut tinding this insulin n ut to satisfy Ini ahoiinding 
zeal and ambition, she ohlannil in 1502 a hm t from Pope Pius IV 
authorizing her to i stahlisli astpaiati hi imh of the onlu, the moic 
austert ohsu vain es of which should l>e mode lhd according to In r 
own views Vi ry shortly si vuul nunncncs of “ Buofoot t'armehti 
Nuns” were estahhsliccl, mainly in Spam Hi i sucuss thus far soon 
led Inr to tin moio ambitious piojn t ol intioilui mg a similar icfonn 
among the Car mi lite body of tin othi r si x And this also slit aciom 
plishid by the assist nice of two oi three of tin hading iminhi is of 
the Carmelito < (immunity Tilt moiubusof the communities w lm li 
received tins icformid rule, oi wlmh wuo fouuded foi tin obsu 
vain i of it, wucculhd lluefoot ('armt lites {Carmci Dbcluius'ii v, or 
Cnrvuhtam bcnlzi), in distinction to those of the oldi i hoiln s Fm 
some time, howeiei, the monasteues and nuimuus of the Ban foot 
('ar indites ri manic d subjeit to the general of the parent hod) , till 
m 1580 Popi IJicgorv XII I at tin instance of Philip II of Spam, 
permitted them to ileit tin lr own piovmml gem mis, who win, 
now t vei, still suhjii t to the general of th mtnc oidu But Sixtus 

V having regard to tlrt gnatly mm isid uni lrunasi ng number of 
their estahlislun outs, gruutid them, in 1587, tin pnvihge of elect 
lngu vicar geneml of their own Finally, Chment VIII , in 1593, 
separated them uitirely fiom the otlnr (.’annehtes, empowered them 
to elect a gem i al of tluir Ijpdy, and constituted them a scpaiate 
Onlu of Fnars Menduant, — dispositions which weie subsequently 
con fumed bj^Gregory XV 

The Cannehtos ongmally wore white woollen dresses But inas- 
much as the Orientals among whom tiny dwdt ilium d this colour 
a maik of nobility, thiy adopted striped dresses, spei linens of whn h 
may still bt seen in ancient paintings, the colours of such stnpts 
hung sometimes white, grey, and bla< k, and some turns white anil 
daik biown After their establishment m Europe , howivir, these 
stuped diessis were abandoned, and b> tin authority of Hononus 
IV r , they btgan m 1287 to wiar a white cape and sianulaiy, which 
was, however, shoitly afterwards changed for dark mown Ovi r 
this dress they now wiar a white cloak and hood when they quit 
their convent 

The deuce, both of the original bod) and of the Barefoot Carmel 
lies, consists of a mountain, topped by thiee stars, and above this 
a crown, from the middle of which conns foitli an arm grasping a 
sword The mountain represents Mount Carmel , the stais s>ni 
bolin the Virgin — Stella mans — to whom the order is more espi nally 
dedicated , the crown figures forth her supremacy, the arm is the 
xm of Elias and the sword it gras|>8 is the tokc * ol las zeal A 


line drawn across the top of the mountain differentiates the devico 
as used b) the Baietoot CannelitcB The older has been, and is 
indeed still, u very wide spreud one, m all quarters of the globe 

CARMICHAEL, Gfusiiom (1672-1729), a meta- 
physician of whom Sn William Hamilton has said that he 
U muy be itgaided, on good grounds, as the ical founder 
of the Scottish school ot pbilosoph) ” lie was born 
about the yeai 1672, probably in London, where his 
father, a Piesbytenan mrnistu who had been banished by 
the Scotch lhivy Council foi lus religious opinions, was 
then living Gei shorn was educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity He graduated there in 1091, and soon after 
became a Regent at St Andrews In 1694 he was elec ted 
a Master in the University of Glasgow, — an office that w is 
converted into the profesoislnp ot Moral Philosophy in 
1727, when the system of Masters was abolished at (Has 
gow He was an eminently successful teacher, attracting 
students fiom England as well as Scotland, but his warm 
temper led lmu into various dispute's with the principal 
and other college authorities, m consequence of which lie 
was more than once suspended from his functions lhs 
woiks ate lilt must ula Inti odiutio ad Lo</uam , a tieatiso 
on logic and the psychology of the intellectual powcis, in 
winch among othei things he aftiims that all knowledge 
may be resolved into immediate judgments known m 
then own light, St/nojisis 7'fuoloya t X atm alts, and at* 
edition of Pullendoiil Dt Ofluio llmmms it Cm*, with 
notes and supplements of high value Carmichael died 
m 1729 

(/ARMINE, a pigment of a bright red colour obtained 
fiom cochineal It may be ptcpaied by exhausting 
cochineal with boiling wutu unci then ti eating the clear 
solution with alum, cieam of taitai, or ami oxalate of 
potassium, the cohmimg and animal nutters piescnt m 
the liquid aie thus pi capitated Or an aqueous decoction 
oi black cochineal is made, and treated with stannic 
chloudc a slow deposition of cat mine then takes place, 
the liquid is poured off, mid the c.irnnno dued Another 
process is to add to 15 quaits of boiling nvci water 1 lb 
ot cochineal, and a cleai solution ot 6 diachms of uubonate 
of sodain 1 lb of water, and boil foi thirty minutes r ihi 
liquid is then cooled, and G drachms of powdered alum 
arc stiiied in After twenty minutes the usulting scailct 
liquid is decanted, mixed well with the white ot two eggs 
beaten up m \ lb ol water, and again boiled ten a short 
time , it is then left quiet tor about half an bout, alter 
which it is decanted, and the car mine winch has been 
deposited is drained on a cloth, spiead out on plates with 
au ivory oi silver spatula, covered with white paper, and 
dried By tins piocess about 1 J <>/ ot carmine is obtained 
from 1 lb of cochineal Another method is to add 3 oz 
of nitre and 4 oz ol acid oxalitc ot potassium to an nr 
fusion of 1 Ih of cochineal, and to boil ioi ten minutes 
Aftei four hours' standing, the liquid is poured into flat 
dishes, wheie it l* left foi three weeks At tire end of 
this time it is lreed of the coating of mould formed upon 
it, and is drawn oft, leaving a firm layer of uiniinc of 
tine colour There are several other modes ot preparing 
catmiuc, m some of which gelatine is used to assist its 
piecipitation The quality of carmine is affected by the 
temperature and the degree of illumination duung its 
pieparation, — sunlight being requisite fm the production 
of a brilliant hue It differs also accoiding to tht amount 
of alumina present m it It is sometimes adulterated with 
cinnabar, starch, and other materials, from these the 
carmine can be separated by dissolving it in ammonia 
Good carmine should crumble leadily between the fingers 
when dry Chemically, carmine is said to be a compound 
of colouring matter and a special animal principle with au 
acid from one of the agents employed to precipitate them. 
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Its discovery is attributed to a Franciscan monk of Fisa. 
Carmine is used in the manufacture of artificial flowers, 
wnter-colouis, rouge, cosmetics, and crimson mk, and in 
the painting of mimatuies Cannme Lake is a pigment 
obtained by adding freshly precipitated alumina to decoc- 
tion of cochineal 

CARMONA, a town of Spam in the province of Seville, 
situated about 15 miles east of the city of that name, on a 
gentle elevation that ovot looks an extensive plain Its 
castle, now in ruins, was formerly the pnncipil fortiess of 
Peter the Cruel, and contained a spacious palace within 
its defences The principal entrance to the town is an 
old Moorish gateway , and the gate cm the road to Cordova 
is partly of Roman construction Part of the ancient 
college of San Teodomir is of Moorish architecture, and 
the towor of the church of San Pedro is an imitation of 
the Gnalda at Seville The pnnupal trade is m oil, 
corn, and cattle Carmona, the Roman Carmo, was the 
strongest city in Further Spain in tin tune of J ulius C esar , 
and its strength was gteutly increased by the Moors, who 
surrounded it with a wall and ornamented it with fountains 
and palaces In 1247 Ferdinand III of Castile took the 
city, and bestowed on it the motto - Sunt hunter luiet m 
A in ora, me in Wanlalui Carmona The Carmona fair, 
which is In Id m Apul, affords an almost unequalled oppor 
tumty of obsei ving the genuine costumes and customs of 
southern Spain Population, 20,704 

CARNAO, a village of France, in the department of 
Morbihuti and ariomlisseinmit of L’Onenb, about 9 miles 
south-west of A ui ay, which is the nearest railway 
station It owes its colebuty to the rude stone monuments 
in its vicinity, which are among the most extensive and 
interesting of then kind The most romaikablo consist of 
long avenues ot maenlurs or standing stones, but time is 
also a gnat profusion of other erections, such as dolmens 
find barrows, throughout the whole district About half a 
mile to the north of tho village is the Mencc system, which 
consists of < lev on lines, mimhc is 942 maonhirs, and extends 
ft distant e of 1370 feet Tho terminal c itcio, whose longest 
diameter is 300 fed, is somewhat chflicult to lnuko out, as 
it is btoknn by tho houses and gai clous of a little hamlet 
Further to tho noitheast there is another system at 
Korin mo (Place of tho Dead), which consists of 994 
stones, many ot them of gieat si/e— some, for example, 18 
foot in height — arranged m ten Iuioh and extending about 
4000 loot m length Still furthoi in the same direction 
is a third Hyatt m at Keilescant (Place of RuriutttfjL com- 
posed of 200 stones, which are distubutod lfflP^mrtoon 
linos, terminated by an lriegular circle, and altogether ex- 
tend oven a distance of 1000 foot or moio A fourth 
system at Men oo Vihan, due cast of the village of Cainac, 
has 125 stones Tho alignment of Ivcrmario points to the 
dolmen of Ken ado (Place of St Cado), whore theiu is also 
ft barrow, exploiod in 1861, and to the east of Monec 
stands tho great tumulus of Mont St Michel, which 
measures 317 feet in length and 192 feet m width at the 
base, and has at present a height ot 33 fee t The tumulus, 
which is c i owned with a clmpol, was excavated by Rend 
Gallos m 18G2, and the contents of the sepulclual chamber, 
which include soveial jade and tibrolito axes, are preserved 
m the museum at Vannes About a mile east of the village 
is a small piece, of menu land called the ltoeeno, from the 
botentcu or mounds with which it is covered , and here, m 
1874, tho explications of Olou/iim and Miln bi ought to 
light what they suppose to be tho remains of a Gallo- Roman 
town Tho tradition of Carnac is that there was once a 
convent of tho Templars or Rod Knights on the spot , but 
this it seema is not supported b> history Similar tracoa 
weio also discovered at Maud Bras, a height about three 
miles to the east The rocks of which these various 
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monuments are composed is the ordinary granite of the 
district, and most of them present a strange appearance 
from their coating of white lichens For further details 
the reader may consult the Prehistoric Times of Sir John 
Lubbock, who visited Carnac m 1867 along with Dr 
Hooker, the Guide to the Principal Chambered Barrows 
and other Prehistoric Monuments in the Islands of the 
Morbihan , dec (1875), by W C Lukis, who spent consider- 
able portions of seven years m the district , the various pub- 
lications of Rend Galles, such as his Fouilles du Mont Saint 
Michel en Carnac , 1864, and Tumulus et dolmens de Ker- 
cado y 1 864 , Fouquct’s J)es monuments celtiques et des mines 
romeums dans le Morbihan , 1873, Journal of Anthrop 
Sor of London , 1869, p cxxiu , Jephson's Walking Tour 
w Brittany , 1866, and the P? acceding s of the Soc oj Scot, 
Antui ,1875 

CARNARVON, County of, (Welsh Caer yn aifon), 
a maritime county ol Noith Wales, is bounded on the 
N by Beaumaris Bay, on the E by Denbigh, on the 
S E by Merioneth , on the S W by Cauhgan Bay, and on 
the W by the lush Sea and the Menai Strait There is a 
small detached poition of the county on the N coast of 
Denbighshire The greatest length of this county is fiom 
north-east to south-west, and measures about 55 miles ,« 
while itH gieatest breadth from south-east to north-west is 
about 23 miles Nearly one half of its whole length forms 
a spur-liko peninsula, vaiymg from fivo to nine miles m 
width, projecting in a south-west direction into the Irish 
Sea, and forming Cardigan Bay on tho south, and Car 
narvon Bay on the north The county possesses an aiea 
of 579 square milefr, or 370,273 acres, and contains 10 
hundreds and 76 parishes 

The Lower Silurian and Cambrian beds may bo termed 
the basis of tho geological featuies of this county, but 
they are so completely penetrated m every direction by 
lntiusive igneous rocks that theie is hardly a square nnlo 
of surface in the whole county fiee from their presence 
These consist chiefly of compact felspar, felspatluc traps, 
greenstone, quartz porphyries, and syenite On the west, 
along the shore of the Menai Strait, there is a narrow belt 
ol carboniferous limestone , of this the Gnat Urine's Head 
is also composed , and on the western side of the peninsular 
part of the county is a broad baud of chlorite and mica 
schist with serpentine mtcisperscd Carnarvon is rich in 
mineral treasures , for, besides lead and copper lodes aud 
an appreciable amount of gold, its numerous slate quarries 
are amongst the most valuable mineral properties m the 
United Kingdom, and yield princely incomes to the 
foitunate possessors, besides furnishing employment to 
many thousands of workmen 

Carnarvon ;s the most mountainous of all the Welsh 
counties, and its mountains aie the grandest of any m tho 
British islands south of the P'orth The Snowdon range 
fills up the whole of the centre of the county , and, with 
its lofty summits rising to the height of between 3000 and 
4000 feet, throws an air of grandeur and sublimity over 
scenery which is of tho most lomantic aud beautiful 
description The summit of Snowdon itself is 3570 feet 
above the level of tho sea, and it is surrounded by a 
phalanx of giants, manv of them but little lower thai itself 
Among the more important of these, within the county, 
are the Carnedd Llewelyn, 3482 feet, tho Camedd Dafydd, 
3430 feet, tho Glydcr Fawr, 3275 feet, the Elidyr 
fawr, 3033 feet, the Moei Siabod 2863 feet, Moel 
Hebog, 2578 feet , and Drum, 2527 feet m height The 
rocks of which the Snowdoman range is composed are for 
tho most part of a v ery bold and rugged description, which 
addB to the impressiveness of their immense masses 

Some of the valleys are characterized by the extreme of 
wild aud rugged grandeur, being walled in by the naked 

r 
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rocks, and traversed by foaming torrents ; while others are 
marked by soft and smiling beauty Among the former 
may be mentioned the gorge at Pont Aberglaslyn, while 
Nant Gwynaut, with its placid lake and verdant meadows, 
will serve as an illustration of the latter The vales of 
Beddgelert and Llanberis, the former at the southern, 
and the latter at the northern base of Snowdon, have a 
world-wide reputation for beauty , and the vale of the 
Conway, from Llanrwst to Conway, is a noble piece of 
scenery, backed as it is on its southern border by the 
Snowdon range 

The only river of importance is the Conway, which rises 
m Llyn Conway, in the S E corner of the county, and 
after separating Carnarvon from Denbigh m a nearly due 
north course of about 30 miles, falls into the sea at 
Conway It is a tidal river, and is navigable for about 10 
miles from Conway The Seoint, a small stream, rises m 
Snowdon, and falls into the sea at Carnarvon 

The lakes are very numerous, and some of them of con- 
siderable size The more important are the lakes of 
Llanberis (Llyn Pens and Llyn Padarn), to the north of 
Snowdon , Llyn Ogwen, to the north of the Glyder Fawr , 
Llyn Cwlyd and Llyn Eigiau, both to the noith of Capel 
(Jurcg, Llyn Llydau on Snowdon, Llyn Owellyn to the west, 
and Llyn Gwynaut to the east of that mountain , Llyniau 
Nant-y-Llef or Nantlle Pools, near Llanllyfm , and Llyn 
Conway, already referred to 

The climate is cold and severe during the wnnter, except 
in the peninsular part of the comity and oil the sea-coast, 
where it is very mild The arablo land occupies not more 
than a third part of the whole surface , and this is mostly 
in the vale of Conway, or m the neighbourhood of the sea 
A small quantity of wheat is raised , but the principal 
cultivated crops are oats, barley, and potatoes The 
alluvial deposit m some of the valleys forms a rich and 
fertile soil, which is chiefly employed as meadow land 
Dairy and sheep farming form the chief employment of 
the agricultural population , and on the hills numbers of 
diminutive ponies are reared, which at two years old find 
a steady" sale m the English maikefc Agriculture is not in 
a forward state, and has not been advanced by the success 
attending the mining industries of the county In 1873 
Carnarvon was divided among 6240 separate proprietors, 
4610 of these owning holdings of less than an acre , ele\en 
holdings consisted of more than 5000 acres, and none ex- 
ceeded 42,000 acres On an average each holding contained 
48 acres, the average of all Wales being 74 J , and the aver- 
age rental of properties amounting to an acre and upwards 
was as high as 1 9s 9d per acre, owing to the presence of so 
mauy valuable mines 

The following tables will show the state of agriculture 
in the county m the years 1872 and 1875, and from these 
it will be observed that there is a general diminution of 
the acreage of crops but an increase in the numbers x)f 
live stock — • 


Year 

flats. 

Barley 

Wheat 

Green crops 

Grass under 
lututlou 

1872 

13,786 

9,101 

2,03 * 

9,134 

35,118 

1875 

12,849 

8,459 

1,626 

9,101 

37,006 


Yoru Horses Cattle. Sheep Pig* 

1872 7,004 46/181 21S,881 21,002 

1875 7,303 51,352 221,804 19,273 


The county is as well served with railways as the 
mountainous character of the district will allow The 
Chester and Holyhead line runs along the northern coast, 
and crosses to Anglesey by means of the Britannia Bridge 
over the Menai Strait From this line branches diverge 
up the valley of the Conway, and across the peninsula by 
Carnarvon to Pwllheli, <fcc The Cumbrian line enters from 
the south at Portmadoc. 

These means of communication and the numerous ports 


on its coasts, afford very great facilities for the transport 
of the important mineral products of the county. 

Copper, lead, and slate are worked very largely, par- 
ticularly the last, which is of the most valuable quality 
For roohug, paving, and ornamental purposes it is exported 
in large quantities In 1871, 4370 men were employed 
lu the slate quart les The chief owners are Loid Penrhyn, 
Mr Duff Smith, and the \\ clsh Slate Company 

The inhabitants, who all speak Welsh more or less, num- 
bered in 1851 87,870, m 1871 they had increased 20£ 
per cent, amounting to 106,121, ot whom 51,874 \uie 
males and 54,247 fomales Really the whole ot Camar 
vonshire is in the diocese of Bangui It has u court ot 
quarter sessions It is represented in Parliament l>v one 
uiembet for the county and one toi the Bangor group ot 
boroughs 

The principal towns me Bangui, population (1871) 
9859 , Carnarvon, 9449 , Pwllheli, 3009 , and Llandudno, 
2762 

Carnarvonshire was occupied by the important tribe of the 
Segontiaci, who were with difficulty subdued by Ostonua 
Scapula and Suetonius Paulmus During the Roman ponod 
it formed part of Britannia Secunda, and Conovium and 
Segoutium have been identified as Caor Rhyn and Carnar- 
von (Caer Seomt) Later it was part of the kingdom of 
Uwynnedd until Edward I in 1277 i estricted that division 
to the land of Snowdon proper The early foi tresses at 
Diganwy, Dmoiwig, <fcc , as w r ell as the later castles at 
Conway, Carnarvon, and other places, attest the warlike 
character ot its inhabitants 

Carnarvon, the capital of the above county, a pai ha- 
men tary and municipal borough, occupies an aiea of 1897 
acres, and is pleasantly situated on the eastern shore of 
Carnarvon Bay, lu the Irish Sea, at the mouth ot the 
Seoint, 210 miles north-west of London It stands very 
nearly upon the site of Caei Seoint, the ancient capital of 
the Segontiaci, and owes its origin to Hugh Lupus, tarl 
of Chester, who m 1098 fortified tho place The noble 
castle was commenced m 1284, and the common tradition 
that Edward II was born in that your within its walls is 
now known to be unfounded, as they were at the date oi 
his birth scarcely m existence It occupies a largo atea 
on the west side of the town and is m the form of an 
niegular oblong, surrounded by wails and defended by' 
tknteen polygonal towers The Eagle Tower (Edward’s 
reputed birthplace) is at the extreme west, and is of con 
spicuous, Beauty and dominant height A considerable 
portion aL«the town wall near tho castle is still entne 
The parish church is nearly half a mile from the town 
111 the town itself there is a chapel of ease, and several 
large and commodious dissenting chapels There aie also 
a town and county hall, ft training college for teat hers, and 
handsome schools The town also possesses assembly 
rooms and a theatre, and is resorted to as a Bea-bathmg 
place in summer The port is used for tho export of slules 
and copper oie from the quarries of Llanbuis and 
Llanllyfm, but there is little manufacturing m the town 
itself The borough has foimed pait of adistnit which 
has returned a member to Parliament since 1536 r Iht 
Reform Bill addod Bangoi to the distuct, which now 
includes Carnarvon, Conway, Cnccieth, Pwllheli, Bangor, 
and Novin The population of Carnarvon m 1851 was 
8674, and in 1871, 9449 (males 4357, females 5092) , the 
inhabited houses numbered 1975 There is a weekly 
market on Saturdays, and four fairs are held m the couise 
of the year The quarter sessions and assizes are held in 
the town 

CARNATIC, a large district of Southern India, now 
included in the presidency of Madras Though no longer 
recognized as a political or administrative division, it is of 
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great historic importance It extended along the extern 
coast about GOO milts in length, and from 50 to 100 miles 
in breadth It was bounded on the N by the Guntoor 
cirtar, the limit being the email River Gundezama, which 
lulls into the sea at Muntapiily, and thence it stretched 
south waul to Cape Conionn It was divided into the 
South* in, Cential, and Northern Carnatic The region 
south of the River Coleroon which passes the town of 
Tnchinopoly, was called the Southern Carnatic The 
principal towns ot this division were Taujoie, Tnchinopoly, 
Madma, Tranquebai, Negapatam, and Tmevclly The 
Cential Carnatic extended fiom the Coleroon Ri\ei to the 
River Peunar , its dnef towns were Madras, iVmdicberry, 
Aicot, Vellore, Cuddaloie, Fullicat, Nfllorc, An The 
Noithem Cainatic extended fiom ih** River J’uinui to t lie 
northern limit ot the country, and the <lucf towns wm 
Ongole, Caiwaiee, ami Samgaum The Carnatic as abo\ c 
defined, comprehend* d within its limits the m.nitiiin 
provinces of Nelloic, Chmglcput, South Aicot, Taiqoie, 
Mud ui a, and Tmevclly, besides the inland distikts ol 
North A riot and Tnchinopoly The population ol this 
region consists ilncfly of Biahnuinical Hindus, the Makio 
uietans being but thinly scattered ovu the country r rhc 
Brahmans rent a gicat piopoition of the land, and also 
fill difli rent offices m the collet turn of tin revenue and the 
adnmiistiation of justue Thioughoiit tin country tiny 
uppropnato to themselves a parti* ill, n quaittr m evuy 
town, gun* i Uly the stiongest pint of it Tin (ountiy in 
foimer times was the scene of unremitting viohme and 
stnfe between the numerous dm f tains and pit t\ potentates, 
uinung whom it was divided , ami toils iml fortresses 
acioidmgly crown almost all the elevated points They 
are built of a squat u fonn , from tin long period of mtu 
nal tiaiKjuillitv which tin < ountiy has enjoyed, tlnyuu 
now uipidly falling info dc ca} Laige tunples and otlu i 
public monuments of i ivih/ut ion abound Tin temples uu 
rommonly built in the middle of a square ana, and en 
closed by a wall 15 or 20 jut high, which comtals them 
completely fiom tin* public view, as the y ait m \er iuisu 1 
above it 

In the eaily (cntuiics of the Clmstian era, tin Cainatic 
or Caruata seems to have bun foinnd pait of tin Banja or 
Ramhon kingihmi , but about the imddh *>t tin Jltli 
(dituiy it passed umh i the pown of tin B« lalas, a family 
of Rajput late, which at that turn was making its* If supit uu 
m Southern India Of the gruitness ot this dynisty tin 
ruins ot Risnagar, then capital, still give stnking witness, 
but it sue* umbul betoie tin mightitt Mahometan poten- 
tates 

The Cumatic was fust invaded by tins new powei m 
1310 a I) , when tiny debated tin llmdu Hovutign and 
conquered the e ountiy, which, aftei hung divided between 
the kingdoms of lhjnpoio amlGohomia, became ultimately 
tributary to the s*»veieigns ot the Deccan In the 17th 
centiuy it w'as ovcriun bv the uunics of Amung/ehe , hut 
it was agnn dismembeied from the Mongol empne m 
1717, when N 17UI11 ul Mulk *)btained possession of the 
Doccan and the s*»uth of India In 1743 he appointed 
Anwai udDeen nabob ol tlu Carnatic, with Ins eapitul at 
Aicot, m 1751 a competition ioi the government aiosc , 
and after a long and tedious vvat, m which the English 
and the Fioncli took different sides, Mahomet All was left 
m possession of that portion of the Carnatic which was the 
fruit of tho successes achieved bv the British Central 
Carnatic was laid completely waste by Hydei All, but was 
again reconquered by the British in 1783 In 1801 all 
the possessions of the nabob of the Carnatic weie transferred 
to the British by a treaty, the conditions of which were, that 
a revenue of several lacs of pagodas should be reset ved to 
the nabob auuuully, and that the Butisli should under- 
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take to support a sufficient civil and military force for the 
protection of the country and the collection ot the revenue. 
Ou the death of the nabob m 1853 it was determined to 
put an end to the nominal sovereignty, a libeial establish- 
ment being provided for the iamily 

The Southern Carnatic, when it came into the possession 
of the Bntish, was occupied by military chieftains called 
polygais, who ruled over the country, and held lands by 
doubtful tenuies They were unquestionably a disorderly 
lace , and the country, by then incessant feuds and 
pi mulct mgs, was one continued scene of strife and violence 
Undci British nile tiny have been reduced to older, 
and then foits and military establishments have been 
destroyed 

CARNEADES, a Gieek philosopher, founder of tho 
Thud or New Academy, was boin at Oynmo about 213 B c 
Little is known of Ins life He learned dialectics under 
Diogenes the Stoic, and under llegesmus, the tlind leader 
ot the Academy m descent liom Arcesiluus The chief 
objec ts of Ins study, how* vci, were the woiks of Chrysippus, 
opposition to whose views is the mainspring of his philo- 
sophy “ If Cinysippus had not been, I had not been 
* ithe!,** he is lcpoited to have said on one occasion The 
most uotubl*. incident m his lilc was the embassy to Rome 
ni 15b Ills eloquence and powerful leasoning excited 
lmong tho Roman youth an enthusiasm foi philosophical 
speculations, and loused the nc of Cato, who insisted ou 
Cainoadcs, with his companions, bung sent from the city. 
Aicoidmg to Diogenes Laertius, Cameadcs died in lus 
eighty-fifth yeai, m , m 120 nc , accoidmg to Cicero ho 
suivivod to the age of ninety. 

Camcadts is the most powm ful of the ancient scoptics 
Fundamentally lie is at one with Amsilaus (see AitfB- 
siiaus) , but he tarried out his principles with such ful- 
mss and skill, both ou the negative and on the positive 
salt, that he is tailed with justice the ioundn of the 
New Academy Negatively, the philosophy of Cameadcs 
is a polemic against the Stoic theory ot knowledge m all its 
aspects Experience, he thinks, clcaily shows that time 
is no true impression Time is no notion that limy not 
(Ictoive us , it is impossible to distinguish between lalse 
and tine impressions , pav'-ciata xaras qrr/Kq must bt given 
up There is no cnteiion of tiuth Not content with 
attacking this fumlaim ntal position ol tlu Stoic philosophy 
Cat nead* s also assulcd then theology and physics In 
answei to the Stoic doetnne of final cause, of design m 
nitme, he points to those things which cause destiuction 
and danger to man, to the evil committed by men endowed 
w it li leason, to the misuuble condition of humanity, and to 
the misfortune s that assail the good man Theie is, lie con- 
dudes, no evidence for the doctrine of a divine superintend- 
ing providence Even if there weie orderly connection of 
parts in the universe, this may have resulted quite natuially 
No pioof can be advanced to show that this world is any- 
thing but the pioduct of naturaRfoices Carneades fuither 
at tacked the veiy idea of God lie points or-t the contia- 
di< turn between the attributes of nilinity and individuality 
Take Aristoth, he insists that vntue, being lelative, cannot 
be asnibcd to God Not even intelligence can be an 
atlnbuto ot the divine Being Many of the aigunicnts 
employed in this connection by Carneades have little value, 
but the general line of criticism is highly suggestive and 
anticipates much m modern thought 

The positive side of C.uncaclts’s teaching resembled m 
all essentials that of Arccsilaus Knowledge being 
impossible, a wise man should practise &rox*/, withholding 
of judgment He will not even be sure that he can be 
sure of nothing Ideas or notions are never true, but only 
probable , nevertheless, there are degrees of probability, 
and lienee degrees of belief, leading to action This theory 
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of probability was worked out with some care, but little 
is known of its application to practice. The views of 
Carneade 8 on the summurn bonum were not clearly known 
even to his disciple and successor Clitomachus He seems 
to have held that virtue consisted m the direction of 
activity towards the satisfaction of the natural impulses 
Carneades left no written works , his opinions seem to 
have been systematized by his follower Clitomachus 
(See Diog Laer bk iv , Cicero, and Sextus Empiricus An 
admirable survey of Carneades is given by Zeller, Phil d 
GrteJien , ill pt 1 ) 

CARNIOLA (m German, Kram), a duchy and crown land 
of the Austrian empire, bounded on the N by Cannthia, 
on the N E by Styna, S E and S by Croatia, and W by 
Trieste, Gortz, and Istna It has an area of 3857 English 
square miles, and the civil population m 18G9 amounted to 
463,273, of whom 220,000 were males and 243,264 females 
It is occupied in the N by the southern slopes and offshoots 
of the Cannthian Alps, m the W by the Julian Alps and 
the Karst or Carso Mountains, and on the S E frontier by 
the Uskokeu Mountains The highest point is the Terglou, 
which uses to nearly 10,000 feet, and bears on its northern 
declivity the only glacier m the duchy No part of Europe 
presents a greater number of caves, subterranean streams, 
funnels, and similar phenomena , and the grottoes of 
Adelsborg, especially, are among the most extensive and 
interesting in the world The principal river of the duchy 
is the Save, which rises m the N W corner, and flows 
south-east , its mam source is m the Wothem Lake, and 
its more important tributaries aie the Gurk, the Kanktr, 
and the Leibnitz The climate is rather severe, and the 
soil comparatively unproductive In 1870, by official 
statistics, there were about 336,731 acres of aiable land, 
25,844 in vineyards, 40G,325 m meadows and gardens, 
504,879 in pasture, and 448,017 in woods Millet is 
the gram principally grown, and furnishes the favourite 
national fare , maize is not uncommon, but wheat and iye 
are rarely met with The country is rich in mineral w ealth , 
iu 1870 it yielded 23,632 tons of quicksilver ore — most ot 
it obtained from the mines of Idna — 9401 of iron ore, 
7630 of copper oie, 195 of zme and a small quantity 
of lead The weaving of linen and lace is very common 
through the country, and distillation is earned on by a 
considerable number of the fanners on a small scale 
Carniola is divided into the eleven districts of Adelsbeig, 
Gottschee, Gurkfeld, Ktamburg, Laibach, Litaj, Loitseh, 
Radraannsdoif, Rudolfs werth, Stem, and Tchornunbl , and 
the capital Laibach ranks as a separate division There 
are fourteen towns, twenty-three maiket villages, and 3231 
hamlets, — the most populous places being Laibach, with 
22,593 inhabitants, Upper Idua 3813, Kiainburg 2GG8, 
and Rudolfswerth 2068 By far the greater part of the 
population is of Slavonic race, — the German element 
amounting to little more than a fifteenth of the whole 
Nearly all are Roman Catholics, 956 being Protestants, 
and 315 adlfbrents of the Greek Church By the law of 
1861 the Carniola diet consists of thirtyseven members, 
including, besides the bishop, ten appointed by the landed 
proprietors, eight by the towns and centres of industry, 
sixteen by the rural communes, and two by the commeicial 
chambers at Laibach , six members are sent to the imperial 
diet. During the Roman empire Carniola formed part of 
Noncum and Pannoma Conquered by Charlemagne, the 
most of the district was bestowed on the duke of Fnuli , 
but m the 10th century the title of margrave of Carniola 
began to be borne by a family resident in the castle of 
Kieselberg near Kramburg Various parts of the present 
territory were, however, held by other lords, such as the 
duke of Cannthia and the bishop of Fnesmg Towards 
the close of the 14th century all the separate portions had 
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come by inheritance or bequest into the hands of Rudolph 
IV of Austna, who took the title of duke of Carniola , 
and Bince then the duchy has remained a part of the Aus- 
trian possessions, except dui mg the short period from 1809 
to 1813, when it was incorporated with the French Illyrian 
Provinces In 1849 ltbecaim a crown land 

CARNIVAL This word is probably most commonly 
written in English as it is lieie given , but it is extremely 
difficult to say what is tlio most correct orthography Of 
course for the solution of any doubt upon tho subject we 
turn immediately to the Italian vocabulanes and praitice 
But on doing so we find ourselves at the beginning not at 
the end of our difficulty Fanfam, whose dictionary is 
constructed on the basis of the Della Ciusca vucabuluiy, 
gives only “ Carncvale ” l Moroni also in his ecclesmstn al 
dictionary gives both 44 Carnrvale ” and “ Carnovalc ” 
Boiste, following the 44 Acod&mu,” gives “ Cai naval,” as 
the French form Facciolati in his appendix ot low Latin 
terms gives only Carnupi ivium Our mode of writing 
“ Carnival ” would seem, therefore, to be the only possible 
way of spelling the word which is unsupported by the 
authority of other languages , yet, if that which seems to 
bo the most obvious, and is the most generally accepted 
meaning and deuvation of the word, be the correct one, 
41 Carnival ” is surely the most natural form of a word 
intended to express 41 farewell to flesh meat,” — C ana-vale 
But there aie sufficiently strong icasons for doubting 
whether such be really the etymology o I the woid And 
the generally received notion sums to lniu natu tally sug 
ges ted itself to those who, undti standing the turn in its 
modern, popular, and specially non Italian meaning, to 
signify the few last days of licence and ti astuig immediately 
preceding Lout, have supposed that this feasting was meant 
as a suit of valechctoiy consolation for the privations about 
to follow But such is not the propel meaning of the 
term, and it is hardly yet popularly so understood m Italy 
It is still very commonly taken there to signify the whole 
of the time from the lust day of the yeai to Shrove 
Tuesday inclusive But neithei is this accurately coriect 
Carnival time properly begins with tho day following the 
festival of the Epiphany, that is the 7th ot Januaiy, and 
lasts till midnight on Shrovo Tuesday Now although it 
may be natural enough foi those who consuiei 44 Cai nival" 
to mean the three or tour days ot lovclry which immediately 
precede Lent to imagine that such revelry celelnates their 
coming foity days of abstinence, it is hardly likely that a 
season of the year beginning between two and three months 
before such 44 farewell to tlesh ” should be named from that 
circumstance The Della Cruscans, with Du Cange and 
Muraton, suppose the word to be derived fioni Cunt 
avallare ( avallare , Ital to swallow), iiotn the greater 
quantity of flesh-meat used at that time of the year But 
the Spaniards, following the older low Latin phrase “Carina 
pnviuin,” speak of Carnival as Carnes lolluida s And the 
phrase met with in the older ecclesiastical wnteis, (Jar ms 
privium sace? datum (applied to the period beginning with 
Sexagesima Sunday, from the fact of the legular clergy of 
most rules having practised a partial abstinence from that 
day till the beginning of Lout), would not sec in to favour 
the supposition It is to be obseived also that there is 
another name for the period ot carnival, once quite as 
common in Italy as that of which we are speaking, though 
now nearly obsolete, Carnastvale , and Mui itori says that he 
has nothing to oppose to those who think that Camerale is 
merely another form of Cantasuale , the meaning of which 
is to abound in (or use uniestrictedly) flesh,- mine snalare 
Ferrario, on the other hand, maintains that the word was 
originally merely the same with 44 Oarnalm,” indicating an 

1 But the Della Crusca vocabolaria itself, aa wt 11 as Du Cange^ Murar 
tori, and other authorities, give either form, Carnevale or Caruovals 
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origin much earlier than any ecclesiastical observance, and 
used m the same wav as “ Saturnalia,’ 1 “ Liberaha,” <tc 
And, in fa< t, whatever may have been the origin of the 
word, there can be little doubt that the origin of the thing 
dates from anto-Chnstian times The Bacchanalian festivals 
of antiquity were celebrated by the Romans, who adopted 
thetnfiom older nations, twice m the year, indicating th< 
early connection of those rites with the phenomena of the 
solar system, m the winter and m the summer And the 
primitive church, finding it, doubtless, impossible to sup 
press, as it would fain have done, those popular revels, 
adopted its usual policy of at least fitting them m to its 
system, and assigning to them a meaning connected with 
its own practices and obseivanees The Lupercalian festi 
val m honour of i’.m and ( Icris, observed m February (winch 
Pope Oolasius I , who died in 496, strove to supersede 
by substituting for them the festival of the Purification cf 
the Blffwd Virgin, with special illumination of candles on 
the altar ('audit maw)— also coincided with the period of 
carnival, ns did also (at a little earlier prnod of the ycai) 
the me duev il eclc brat ion of the Festival of Fools, equally 
a survivd of the snno old Pagan midwinter revelling 
Bpe< tally the use of masks and tore he scan be tiaced as the 
continuation of ancient practices 

The spiiit of compiomiMC, whuh has so generally 
characterize d the clc alings of the church with “ the world ” 
is very notable in its attitude towaids the popular observ 
ances of c irnival , and more especially so, us needs must 
have been the* case, m those cities in which the Pope was 
tompoml mler as well as spirit ml pistor lor many 
generations past these carnival gala doings, especially at 
Romo, war mogm/id as an important element in the 
material pruaperity of the city The*) were good for trade 
They induced large numbers of people, foreigners and 
provincials, to throng to Rome The (lovcrnment of the* 
popes, accordingly, not only looked leniently on carnival 
excesses, but took aetive steps to promote and assist the 
levcliy But the Pope was at the same time the uimitsal 
bishop of souls t And, as the writer of Moroni’s dissertation 
on the subjee t sa\s, “If theehureh tolerate s the mvcteiate 
custom of cuNUvah'sejue diveisions, (*speciall\ the mis 
quciades, gionung all the* wink it promotes exercises of 
piety at the sum time, since the consequences of these 
tm\ebties are dangcious, as affording opportunities foi 
iminoiiil condiut And the Bacchanalian ie\elries ol 
carnival, wine h arc nothing c Iso than an imitation of the 
abominable deb inches of Pagans, when the y abandon 
themselves to the n passions, have boon e onstantly eh ncnimod 
by the \oiec* of rc ison, by that of the gospel by the sacied 
canons, by the councils, ami by all the pontiffs ami zealous 
pastors of the chinches, fiom the eaibost ages down to our 
own days The* church from Septuage sunn Sunday covers 
her altars, anel hoi ministers assume vestments of penitence 
She suspends the* song of Hallelujah, and mingles tcais and 
sighs of sadness with tlio joyous ac rents ol the people 
Bho assumes purple colouied vestments nml altai-eloths m 
sign of mourning, Mijuesseshtr liy mns, and purposes for 
our contemplation the fital fall of out inst parents, ami the* 
lamentable e flee ts of tbit gieut sin * But at the same tune 
the Cardinal Vital, in whose hands was tho police of Rome, 
was giving spec ml permission for the wealing of masks in 
tho streets, naming the days when people might pelt each 
other with sham comfits, regulating the exact size and 
nature of these, and planning tho whole arrangement of the 
revels Clement J\ (ol> 1(>(>9) meanwhile used to shut 
himself every year during carnival m tho convent of St 
Sabina on the A venture, that he might at least not s°e 
what he could not avoid tolerating Clement XI , in ] 719 
and 1721, issued two apostolical briefs with the view of 
repressing the licence of carnival Benedict XTIL (ob 1 730) 
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always passed the carnival m the strictest retirement m 
the Dominican convent of Bt Sixtus Benedict XIY, (ob. 
1758) strove, by an encyclical letter of the 1st of January 
1748, to moderate some of the worst excesses of licentious- 
ness to which the carnival every year gave rise But his 
efioits mainly restricted themselves to the merely formal 
points of insisting that the levelry should not be piolonged 
beyond the midnight of Shrove Tuesday, and forbidding the 
appearance of masks m the streets on Sundays and Fridays , 
adding a promise of plenary indulgence to all who would 
contribute to counter balance the sms of carnival by the 
piaetice of certain exti a devotional exercises duiing those 
days Nevertheless, m the last years which preceded the 
destruction of the Pope’s temporal power, when the inhabi- 
tants of Rome were bent on manifesting by every possible 
means their discontent at tho ruling order of things, and 
the lr desire to associate themselves with the rest of liberated 
and united Italy, and for this reason were disposed to abstain 
from all carnival rejoicings, the priestly Government did 
everything in its powci to promote the usual holiday 
doings, and excite tho people to the accustomed revelry 
The Roman Carnival is recorded by several contemporary 
wrifcus of records and diaries to have been especially 
splendid during the papacy of the great Fainese Pope 
Paul III, 1534-1549,-* days when Rome was still over- 
flowing with wealth sent tint her by all tributary Chris- 
tendom And the yeir 1545 is mentioned by several 
chroniclers as having lx on maikcd by special magnificence 
The carnival sports seem at that time to have consisted 
mainly of thrfe divisions, the races in the Coiso (which, 
foiuiuly called the Via Lata, took its present name from 
them), and the spectacular pageants of the “ Agona,” now 
the Piazza Navona, and of the Tcstaccio The races seem 
to have taken place on each of the eight days which weie 
then held to constitute the period devoted to holiday- 
making These laces seem to have prevailed m one foim 
oi another from time immemorial , and bcfoic they were 
tun in tho Corso, as at present, took place in tho open space 
in the neighbourhood of the Port i St Sebustiano, not far 
fi oin the present Protestant ccnieti ly It was in the time 
ot P ml II (ob 1171) that they weie moved to the Coiso 
The Piazza del Popolo, which now fonns tlu star ting-place, 
was not then m existence The laces staited fioui the 
Aidi ol Donntian, in the immediate vicinity of the Palazzo 
Fi mo, and tcimmated m the Piazza di Venezia, so named 
fiom the huge palace, now the pioputy of Austria, which 
the A era turn Pope Paul TI (Bubo) had just built “In 
these laces,” says the water in M mom’s Jhzionatto , “ ran, 
timing the eight days of carnival, old and young, boys, 
Jews, Iioises, asses, and buffaloes, the prizes consisting in a 
certain flag or banner called palto” The institution of 
these laces ns they existed subsequently, and still exist to 
tho present day, belongs to a subsequent period The 
principal feature of the carniva], however, m the days we 
are spe iking of, consisted in the so tailed sports, “giuocln,” 
of the Agona and the Monte Testae no The former seem 
to have consisted of little more than one of those colossal 
processions of which that age was so fond A full account 
of those processions may be found in a MS preserved in 
the Albam binary, entitled The True Progression of tht 
Festival of A gone and T*sta<cio, telibrated by the Gentlemen 
of Pome, on the Thursday and the Monday of Carnival in 
the yea? 1545 ,accor dmg to the pr a<tue of the Ancient Romans, 
together with a Twit Description of the Triumphal Cars 
The following account of the g unes at Monte Testaccio 
is abridged from Crescrmbeni, who has preserved the de- 
scription left by a contemporary w liter The Testaccio is 
an artificial mound of considerable size, composed of pot- 
sherds, the accumulation of many generations, long since 
well covered with turf 
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‘‘This place/* says Crescimbeni, “is the finest and most conveni- 
ent for spectacles that can be imagined To the west there is the 
Monte Testaccio , to the east a little eminence on which the monas- 
tery of St Saba once stood , on the north that part of the Aventmc 
which Paul III has fortified, and a few vme dressers’ cottages , to 
the south are the walls ol Home, with a tower at every hundred feet 
All these positions were crowded with people, and all could see con- 
veniently Besides these commanding positions there were a great 
number of stands and scaffoldings In the midst is the large open 
meadow, on the northern side ot which was the dais laised for Mndania 
(the beautiful Julia, sister of Paul 111 , whose recumbent statue 
may be seen on that Pontiff’s tomb in St Peter’s), which was entirely 
surrounded by infantry and cavalry ” Then came a procession 
like that described m the work referred to above, and then 
“ commenced the groat hunting match, m which thirte cn bulls w cro 
slam, and six cam were sent down horn Mon to Testaceio, on each of 
winch was a red standatd and a live pig, in scrambling for which 
no less elloits were made than m slaying the bulls Among the 
many livened companies seen that day was one of thirty -six mounte- 
banks clad in red, with lion shod poles in their hands , and these 
were the hrst to assail the bulls But the most spl< lidid tiling seen 
was a company of six cavaliers, consisting of the Cnidmal Fainesc, 
the Cardinal Santa Horit, the duke ot Comenno, the duke of Molh, 
the count of Santa Flora, and the prince of Macedonia These wen 
dressed as knights of old, and tfieir garments wire of gold, ami 
silver, and silk with emhiouhry and lace, and needlework upon 
needlework, — such an elegance that I (says the worthy canon) have 
neither the patience nor the courage to describe it * Thur horses, 
t#o, were attorned with the same splendour, and they pcitoimed 
such feats of horsemanship (these cardinals 1) that tin people 
thought it a miraele 1 Tin n time laces we le mil, the first for nder- 
less horses, with a banner of gold bioeade fm the prize , the second 
for ridden homes, with a banner of crimson velvet tor the pn^e , and 
the third, for mart s, the pn/e being a banner of purple velvet On 
the last day of carnival tlitrc was a i ate of asses and buffaloes, and 
as usual tlurt was rt veiling and tumult in abundance At night 
there was a comedy m the Cafinrelli palace On the first day of 
Ijcnt there w T as a prot c ssion to Santa Sabina, which was so grand 
that many disputed whether the Carnival or Lent was the fintst at 
Homo i” Many otlit r descriptions, some of thf m extt nding to grt at 
length, may ho found in pnnt among the vast quantity of volumts 
concerning the Hemal (Tty , theio ih oth espea illy relating to the 
doings of 1372 But there is evidence that those gamt h weit prat 
tised fiom a mut li gi eater antiquity They wort' somewhat modified 
from generation to gt notation , hut ostentation, muginfn once in 
dress, and blood thu sty ciuclty to animals wcie the unchanging 
characteristic s of them 

Church 'writers may represent the excosscs of carniv ll as 
abhorrent to the church, and may point to the vanous 
ordinances of modification and repentance which she has 
appointed as a means for atoning for the guilt then con- 
tracted by the city But nothing is more certain than that 
many of the popes were great patrons and promote! s of 
carnival keeping Paul II , the Venetian Barl>e>, was one 
of the most notable m this respect In lus tune the Jews 
of Home wero compelled to pay yearly a sum of 1 1 30 golden 
florins (the thirty being added as a special niemoiial of 
Judas and the thirty pieces of silver), winch was expended 
on the carnival And we have a deciee of Paul II 
minutely providing for, and arranging the diversions which 
were to take place m it Among other things his 
Holiness orders that four rings of silver gilt should be 
provided, two m the Pia?7i> Navona, and two at the Monte 
Testaccio, — qpe at each place for the bin gin rs and the other 
for the retainers of the nobles to practise riding at the ring 
The Pope also orders a great variety of races, the expense 
of which are to be paid from the Papal exchequer, — one to 
be run by the Jews, another for Christian clnldien, another 
for Christian young men, another for sexagenai iaus, a fifth 
for as«es, and a sixth for buffaloes Under Julius ITT we 
have long accounts of bull-hunts — bull baits we should 
ratbm say — m the Forum, with gorgeous descriptions of 
the magnificence of the dresses, and enormous suppers in 
the palace of the Conservaton in the Capitol, where seven 
cardinals, together with the Duke Orazio Farnese, supped 
at one table, and all the ladies by themselves at another 
After the supper the whole party wont into the court yard 
of the palace, which was turned into the semblance of a 
theatre, “to see a moat charming comedy which was 
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admirably played, and lasted so long that it was not over 
till ten o’clock ' ” Even the austere and rigid Caraffa, Puul 
IV (ob 1559), used to keep carnival by inviting all the 
Sacred College to dme with him The v igoious and terrible 
Sixtus V , who was elected in 1585, set himself to the 
keeping of carnival after a different fashion 1< lading that 
the licence then customary and permitted gave rise to 
much abuse and no few mines, lie prcpiud foi carnival, to 
the no small dismay and ttnoi of the Homans, by sitting 
up sundry gibbets m sevual conspicuous places ol the 
town, as well as whipping posts,- tin Burner as a hint to 
robbers and cut-throats, the lattu m store lm minor 
offenders We find, further, horn the piovistons mnilo at 
the tame, that Sixtus refonned the evil custom ol throwing 
dirt and dust and flour at passmgeis, pcnuitting only 
flowers or sweetmeats to be tin own The bat h*n { i nk rltss 
horses) had by tins time begun to nm rtguhuly t\uy 
carnival m the Coiso, and Sixtus caused a lane to bo 
enclosed with palisades m the centre of the str* t 1, along 
which the horses might run without the danger of causing 
the accidents which, it seems then, as now, wero fuqiuntly 
the result of this sport He also compelled the people to 
desist fiom the old practice of using every kind of violence 
and trick to impede the baibtn m their couiso, fot the 
purpose of favouring this or the other among the tom pc ti 
tors 

It was fonneily the custom, especially in the 1 Oth and 
17th centuries, to suspend all carnival observances dining 
the Anno Santo or jubilee year (Jitgeiiy \11L , when lie 
celebrated the eleventh jubilee m 1575, foibado any of the 
usual carnival celebrations, and ordeitd that all the money 
usually expended for the pui pose by the Apostolic Chamber 
should be used for the assistance of poor pilginns Ch nu nt 
X , just a hundred years later, on the occasion of tin jubilee 
of 1G75, prohibited all carnival celebiation, and gi anted to 
the Arch con fraternity of Pilginns of tho lloly Tnmty the 

0000 ciowns which the Apostolic Chamber was nt th it 
period m the habit of spending on tho carnival icjoicmgs, 
at the same time compelling the Jews to pay over to tho 
same purpose the sums they annually furnished fm tlie 
barbtjri and the prizes of the races The carnival ct libra 
turns have also been frequently suspended on account of 
the appointed day or days for them having fallen on the 
date of some church festival When m the pontificate of 
Innocent XII tho Wednesday m the last week of carnival 
chanced to fall on the festival of the Purification of the 
Virgin, the race of the barbtn which ought to have taken 
place on the vigil of that festival, was changed to the 
previous Sunday On many subsequent occasions tho days 
of the sports have from similar causes been sometimes 
postponed, sometimes anticipated, and sometimes sup- 
piessed In 1808 Pins VII loibade all carnival manifesta- 
tions on account of tLe French invasion, nor would lie 
permit any to take place m 1809, notwithstanding that the 
French m the occupation of the city had pioclaiined the 
celebration of the carnival Of course the Pope had no 
power to enforce his wish that no sort of carnival rejoicing 
should take place But it is remarkable, as indicating the 
feeling of tho population at tho time, tint the Corso 
remained entirely deserted and all the shops shut 

The Inter Popes for the most pait rcstint(<! Ur public fcstiufies 
of Hi e carnival to the Inst six or seven days lmimditile 1\ pond 
mg Ash Wednesday Tht municipal authontics of tin <it>, on 
whom the regulation of such matte is now depend, allow t< n days 
The public are not, however, permitted to do all the tilings winch 
an understood to constitute the celebration ol cninmil on ail these 
days mdiffe rontly Some days an appointed toi a “gala ccrao,” 

1 e , a processional driving up anel down the Toiso of all those who 
che)ose to take part in it, with the* handsomest < nrnnge s and tho finest 
liveries and horses, &c , they can tom pass , anel on tlmsc dsys con- 
secrated to finery and ostentation nothing save Hovuih is permitted 
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to bo thrown, cither from the balconies and windows to the carriages, 
or iw versa Other days are set a|>art for the throwing of “ conan - 
doll,** m they aie termed, little round pellets about the sue of a pea 
made of plastu, and manufactured and sold in enormous quantities 
These atria ado li are supposed to represent comfits, which tradition 
de< lures to havi been the only thiugs thrown in the olden time be 
foro the spirit of carnival was, os is supposed, spoiled and vulgar 
iztd by the influx of strangers from the north But the reader nas 
already men that the flinging of dust, flour, and disagreeable things 
of all suits had to be ri pressed at a very early time At the present 
day tlic print t pul fun stems to consist in flinging down bushels on 
bushels of these plaster conandolt on the passers in the streets, 
mainly in the Corso, from t^<‘ balconies, and in the return fire 
of tin »e from the cars which |>ass up and down the Corso Tin se 
tain are huge mat hincs, of wmrh a large waggon forms the basis 
built lip sometimes in the form of a shin, or a casth, or other such 
device, and made gay-looking with garlands and abundant bright 
colouted calico Home dozen or so of young men, gun rally m um- 
foim fancy dresses, stand on these time hints, and woik haid at 
returning, with such best vigour and activity ns they may, tin pelt 
ingtluy enduio from the balconies The ladies art mainly the 
oct upants of them Allan masked, those who ait prudent wear 
masks of wiro gauze, for a handful of these corumdoli vigorously and 
doxtuously thiown point blank into the foci is not an attack to bt 
despised Mtunwiuh everybody shut ks at the top of his voitt, tin 
masks ufKit a tounttrftit and high falsetto note, with whith tiny 
invariably address tin unmasked and tath othri Then at a given 
signal In gins the tunning of the barton, or ndt iliss horsts Some 
ten of tin m am led to the stalling plate in thr Piazza del Popolo 
with loose I > hanging little spiked nine hints, contrived to n< t as 
spins, hanging to then suits, and trackers attic lied tothun, whnh 
me tu oil at tin moim nt of statting A gun gives the signal lor the 
t mnpat t < iow<l m the f'oiso to m tke a lain foi the horsts to run 
tlnongh 

By tin aid of the polite and soldiers this is more or less sutisfae 
toufy at t oniphslu el, anei the lioises dash thiough it, the tiowd 
t losing lu hind tin in as tiny inn Rmly, or peilinps it would 1 m 
mole ue e mate to say never, dots a Carnival piss without two oi 
tllieo at t leleilts, fiee|ucutly latal outs, in consequence of Hit iiiiious 
persons getting knot ked down by tin i ashing lunsos The ra< i is tun 
in about two minutes The winning “post” is a slue thung across 
the stre 1 1 at the spot lu in o e ul It d liiprcm d 1 1 Baibtn, in t ho Piazza 
til Vt iic/iii Tlie jm/tst onsist, us in oltlt n turn, of ttitmn stand irtls 
of velvet, gold line, ninl tin like, tailed “;**//«,' whnh ait altei 
the me paraded thiough the Cotso In these days sums of mom y, 
300 oi 400 f lants, ait usually added by tin niunii ipahty Tin 

{ lrituof tlusepii/ts was foinuily fuiuishtd by the lews, as has 
»een sten And popular ttadition says that the Jews wtie ptinnt 
teal to I in tush the hoi ses and pn/ts as a < omission to humanity, in 
lieu of running the uiselviM in jtropna persona It is undouhttdly 
true that tliccv weiei so tompelltd to run But it would stem that 
they dul not do so uritunnhi, other lategoius of jxirsoiis, is the 
hoys, the youths, tlm (del me u, having done thesanu These uilis 
of tin hail An we to abolished in the yiai 1874, but win re e stab 
lishul in 1S7H, in aeeordmne with the wishes of a large* poition of 
the Komaus It Kumius to mention the puuliar diversion ot tin 
Monotitti (tapus), which takes plate unincdiatdy after sunsit on 
Hhro v « Tuesday Kvi l yhotly m tin stmts, m tin bait onus and 
windows, and in the carriagts, t arms a taper, anti everybody tti 
tleavouifl to extinguish the tupeis of his neigh bouts, print ipally by 
meins ot flapping with humlke it hit fs, and keep his own alight 
All the other leatuits of a mode in mi nival au common to all tin 
prim ip ll Italian titles, hut the Mmcohtti and tlu Barton are 
pecnltat to Borneo The fun t nds by Imining nt midnight on Shiovt 
Tuesday a colossal hguie supposed to represent the eat nival These 
aie tlu public ami out door aspec ts of cartmul But besides tins 
all the theuties have masked balls, called Wqlioni (from Vuplun , 
watch or keep awake, Viqha, a vigil, t»i keeping awuhi the 
addition of tin inttnsilive te i mmation out gives tin woid the signi 
fieation of “a great keeping awake, ' i e , a festival to lustiuailv all 
night) In all e lasse s ot sen uty also c at nival is tit cinttl tlu t special 
season lot halls, and lot festivities of all kinds 

OI theotlur Itnlnn utn s, he side s Rome, Ve nit e used in old times 
to be the punt l pal home of carnival But small le in uns of it ait to 
be seen there now A stage, gay with tolouied drape nos and gas, 
set up by the municipality in the gnat sepiare of ht Maik, on which 
a few masked anil douuuoeel iigurts go uml dame to music piovidtd 
by the town, eemstitut* s ]>i e tty well the whole of tlu ome « olein itetl 
carnival of Venue Turin, Milan, Floieme, Naples all put feitk 
competing “ programme's " for the carnival, all indue td by the 
Baine motive, — the good of trade The institution has bet ome t very 
w hero a matter of puie money getting speculation Milan and 
Naples aio now tbo most at tive competitors with Rome m this re- 
spect In old times Florence was conspicuous foi the licentious 
ness of its carnival , and the Canti CamasualcscJu , or C ai mv al Songs, 
of Loreu/o do’ Mtdici remain still, though a somewhat rare book, 
to shew to what extent that licence was t arnetl (T AT) 
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CARNIVORA, or Flesh-eatmg Animals, is the name 
employed to designate the important order of Mammals 
which contains the dogs, cats, hyaenas, weasels, bears, 
badgers, and others By some zoologists the Carnivora 
are divided into the Pinnipedia, or aquatic carnivora, as 
the seals and walrus, and the Fusipedia , which are mostly 
terrestrial, as the dogs, cats, efcc By others again the 
Pmnqiedui are regarded as possessing characters sufficiently 
distinctive to justify their being placed in a separate order 
of Mammals See Mammalia 

CARNOT, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite (1 753-1 823), 
was born at Nolay m Burgundy, May 13, 1753 After 
receiving a good mathematical education m his native 
province, he was admitted as an officer of the engineer 
corps under the patronage of the pnnee of Condd , and he 
was beginning to gam some reputation as an author by 
means of a prize eulogy on Vauban, two mathematical 
essays, and d number of verses of no great value, when the 
Revolution drew him into political life In 1791 he was 
leturncd to the National Assembly for the Pas de Calais, 
and it was not long before he became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety under Robespierre He took 
a leading pait lu the most revolutionary measures , before 
his election he had addressed a paper to the Assembly 
pioposmg the seizure of the property of the church, and he 
now pioposed to arm 30,000 m ulottes with pikes, and 
to destroy all the citadels m France, and voted for the 
overthrow of the nobility and the execution of the king 
Ills genius, however, was moie military than political, he 
eflected au important improvement m the discipline of the 
army, and his activity and spirit contributed materially to 
the successes of the Republic One of his chief exploits was 
the victory of Wattignies, where he led m person, and 
headed a charge on foot In 1794, after the fall of 
Robespierre, Carnot had to defend Ins colleagues, Collot 
d’liubois and Barcie, from the charge of complicity with 
the crimes of then leader, and himself only escaped airest 
through the gloiy ot his military services Tie based his 
detenu, on the argumout that no membei of the Committee 
was to be held responsible foi the deeds of any of the 
otlicis, since pleasure of business made it necessary to sign 
oldens with >ut staging to learn their contents , and, though 
the excuse is fin fiom sufficient, it was piobably tiue that 
Cdi nut, amid the unceasing toils of a minister of war, was 
not aware of many of the atiocities winch were committed 
In 1795 lu became one of the five directors of the Republic, 
and it was now that ho projected his famous Plan foi the 
Invasion of England , by landing two mimes simultaneously 
on tlu i oasts of Sussex and Yoikslmo But not long after 
he was proscribed, and compelled to take refuge in Germany 
lleie, though under the protection of a monarch, he pub- 
lished his Mi moire Justifiuitit, in which he declares himself 
i tlu “ irreconcilable enemy of kings ” On the downfall of 
I the Directory he returned to Fiance, and became minister 
of war, but he soon resigned this office, consistently refusing 
■ to consent to the election of Napoleon as cdlisul for life , 
and on the abolition of the tnbunate in 180G he ictired mto 
private life, became an active member of the Institute, and 
devoted himself to the pursuit of science After the 
Russian campaign, believing that the independence of 
France depended upon the success of its emperor, ho offered 
his services to Napoleon, and was made governor of 
| Antwerp, which he defended till the abdication m 1814 
, He was still faithful to the Republic, and his revolutionary 
Mtinoire au Roi did powerful service to tho auti royalist 
cause On Napoleon’s return from Elba, Carnot was made 
minister of w r ar, but the time was past for cairying out the 
vigorous measures which he proposed On the overthrow 
of the empire he retired first to Warsaw, and then to 
Madgcburg, where he died in 1823 

/ 
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Besides the above-mentioned writings, Carnot was the author 
«f several works on mathematical subjects, of which the best is his 
iUflmtant swr la Mttaphysique du Calcul Infinitesimal , and several 
on political subjects, including Rtponsc de Carnot , Vun des fonda - 
tours de la ripubhque, au rapport du Baxlleul sur la conspiration 
du 18/ructidor (1798) , Exploits des frangais depuis U 22 fructidor 
au l" } usqu'au 15 phmose an III de la itpubhqut , Eocposl de 
la situation de V Empire (1815) , Expost de la conduite du g&ntral 
Carnot depuis le 1 * r jmllct 1814 

GARNUNTUM, an ancient town m Upper Pannonia, 
on the right bank of the Danube It was of Celtic founda 
tion, but became at a somewhat early period a Roman post, 
and was raised to the rank of a colony and a municipium 
For three years during his wars with the Marcomauni and 
Quadi it was the residence of Marcus Aurelius, and here a 
part of his Meditations was composed The town was taken 
and destroyed by the German invaders in the 4th century , 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and continued to be a place 
of some importance till its final destruction m the wars 
against the Magyars in the Middle Ages Extensive rums, 
supposed to be those of Carnuntum, still exist at Hamburg 
or Haunburg, a small town of Lower Austria, about 24 
miles east of Vienna. 

CARO, Annibale (1507-1566), poet, was born at Civita 
£uova, m 1507 He became tutor in the family of 
Ludovico Gaddi, a rich Florentine, and then secretary to 
his brother Giovanni, by whom he was presented to a 
valuable ecclesiastical preferment at Rome At Gaddi’s 
death, he entered the service of the Farnese family, and 
became confidential secretary in succession to Pietro Ludo- 
vico, duke of Parma, and to his sons, duke Ottavio and 
cardinals Ranuccio and Alexander Caro’s most important 
work was las translation of the JSneid (Venice, 1581, Fans, 
1760) He is also the author of Rime, Canzoni , and 
sonnets, a comedy named Gh Stracaoni , and two clever 
jeux d'espnt, one m praise of figs, La Ftcheide, and another 
m eulogy of the big nose of Leoni Aucona, president of 
the Academia della Vertii Caro’s poetry is distinguished 
by very considerable ability, and particularly by the freedom 
and grace of its versification , indeed he may be said to have 
brought the oeiso snolto to the highest development it has 
reached m Italy His prose woiks consist of translations 
from Aristotle, Cyprian, and Gregory Naziauzen , and of 
letters, written m his own name and m those of the 
caidmals Farnese, which are remarkable both for the 
baseness they display and for their euphemistic polish and 
elegance. Ills fame has been greatly damaged by the 
virulence with which he attacked Ludovico Castelvetro 
in one of his canzoni, and by his meanness m denouncing 
him to the holy ofiice as translator of some of the writings 
of Melanchthon He died at Rome about 156b 

CAROL AN, Turlogh, the most famous of the modern 
lush bards, was the son of John Carolan or O’Carolan, a 
respectable descendant of an anciont tribe of East Breifny, 
a district now forming part of the counties of Meath and 
Westmeath Ho was born at a place called Newtown, near 
Nobber, m the county of Meath about the year 1670 
His father, being reduced to a state of poverty, quitted 
his native county and eventually settled at Alderford, co 
Roscommon, on the invitation of the family of M‘Derraott 
Hoe It was here that the future bard received his 
education, which appears to have been very limited, as he 
never acquired more than a smattering of the English 
language In his eighteenth year he was seized with 
small-pox, and totally deprived of sight This misfortune 
led to his becoming a professional bard or itinerant 
mmstreL His benefactress having provided him with a 
harp, a horse, and attendant, ho began his avocation in his 
twenty-second year by visiting the houses of the surround 
mg gentry, his wanderings being chiefly confined to Con- 
naught. It is said, however, that he never played for 
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hire, and that at the houses where he visited he was 
welcomed more as a friend than as an itinerant minstrel. 
To the family of M < l)ermott Roe lie was attached by the 
tenderest ties of gratitude and affection, and for them were 
composed some of his sweetest strains The number of 
Carolan’s musical pieces, to nearly all of which he composed 
verses, is said to exceed 200 He died on the 25th March 
1738, and was buued at Kilronan His poitual Remains 
in tho original Irish, with English metrical tianslatums by 
Thomas Furlong, aie printed m Hardiman’s h u>h Minsti t hy 
(1831) Many of his songs are^ireserved among the lush 
MSS in the British Museum 

CAROLINA, Norih and South See Noiun Caro 
lina and South Caroiina 

CAROLINE, Amelia Augusta (1768 1821), wife of 
George IV of Great Britain, second daughter of Charles 
William Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick Wolf ciibut tel, was 
born on the 17th May 1768 She was brought up with 
great strictness, and her education did not fit hei well for 
her after station m life In 1795 she was manied to 
George, the Prince of Wales, who disliked hci, and sepa 
rated from hei after the birth of a daughtei m January 
1796 The princess resided at Blackheath , and as she 
was thought to have been badl) treattd by her profligate 
husband, the sympathies of the people were stiongly in her 
favour About 1806 reports reflecting on her conduct wcie 
circulated so openly, that it was deemed noctssaiy foi a 
com mission to inquire mto the circumstances The pi in cess 
was acquitted of any serious fault, but vai urns improprieties 
m her conduct were pointed out and consul ed In 1814 
she left England and travelled on the Continent, residing 
principally in Italy On tho accession of George in 1 820, 
orders were given that the English ambassadors should 
prevent the recognition of the princess as queen at any 
foreign court Her name also was formally omitted fioin 
the liturgy These acts stirred up a strong feeling in 
favour of the princess among the English people geneiall) , 
and she at once made arrangements for returning to l 4 ng 
land and claiming her rights She rejected a piopos.il 
that she should receive an annuity of £50,000 a ytai, on 
condition of renouncing her title and remaining abroad 
Further efforts at compromise proved unavailing , the 
princess arrived in England on the 6th June, and one 
month later a Bill to dissolve her marriage with the king 
on the ground of adultery was brought into the House of 
Lords The trial began on the 17th August 1820, and on 
the 10th November the Bill, aftoi passing the third reading, 
was abandoned The public excitement had been intense , 
the boldness of the queen’s counsel, Brougham and Denman, 
unparalleled , and the ministers felt that the smallness of 
their majority waB virtual defeat The queen was allowed 
to assume her title, but she was refused admittance to 
Westminster Hail on the coronation day, July 19, 1821 
Mortification at this event seems to have hastened her death, 
which took place on the 7th August of the same ytar 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, a widely scattered archipelago 
m the Pacific Ocean to the east of the Philippines and the 
north of New Guinea, between 3° and 1 1° N lat , and 135° 
and 177° E long By the Spaniards, who lay claim to the 
whole, they are divided into the Western, the Central, and 
the Eastern Carolines 

The Western, better known as the Pclew, Pellew, or 
Palau Islands, have a total area of 346 square miles, and 
are nearly encircled by a coral reef The principal members 
of tho group are Babelthaup, with an area of 275 miles, 
Corore, Urucdzapel, Jaracong or Errakong, Kiaugle, 
Eimelms, Pellelew, and Angour or Ngaur , and the general 
title of Errekeltiu Islands is applied to all the archipelago 
to the south of Babelthaup The surface is frequently well 
wooded and the soil fertile , and bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
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sugar-cane, arums, oranges, and bananas are grown m 
abundance Cattle, sheep, and pigs have been introduced , 
there is a great variety of birds, and the lagoons abound 
with turtle and hsh The inhabitants are a dark copper- 
colourcd race, and bear evident tiacesof Malay and Papuan 
blood Not only the separate islands, but even the villages 
form independent but cooperative republics The most 
peculiar institution is the Clobbergoll, a kind of corpora- 
tion for purposes of mutual aid and defence The women 
h.iwj clobbei gulls of their own, and possess a considerable 
slum of political influence The Pelewest* still used stone 
instruments and weapons at the close of last century, but 
produced a variety of artistic articles with their limited 
means They have five kiuds of rccogm/ed currency in 
the islands, < (insisting of pares or beads of anc it lit glass 
and enanul, to which the) asm be a divine oiigm The 
population seems to hi lapidly decreasing, I)i Semper 
calculates that at present the whole group contains 10,000 
inhabitants The Pelews weie brought prominently into 
notice by Captain liemy Wilson, whoso ship — the 
“ Antelope ” was wrecked, in August 1783, on ono of the 
islands A naiiative ot his residence on the islands wa» 
published by George Keate, in 178s J)r Sunpu giv< s a 
graphic auount ol Ins intercourse with tin natives m Ins 
Die Ptdaa Juki hi mi Sldlen Ouan, 1873, and in the 
Journal Jes Muxeum (Jwh ffi otf f Hamburg, 1873, Allred 
T( tins (h sc nbcs Ins visit during lHO'i 1 H(>«S 

The Conti al (Carolines, oi thosi which are inoie usually 
known as the Carolines piopct, consist r>t about 48 groups 
willi 4U0 or fi()() islands Omitting Ualan, Puynipet, and 
Hug the area u hardly 20 wpim miles, but including tin m 
it amounts to 3b() The ISgoli, (lulu, or Matelotas gioup 
lies to the not t h-cast of the Pehns, and consists of three 
islands inhabited by a tt w people liom Yap Itapoi (limp 
lies finthei to the noilh cast, is about 10 miles in length, 
ami lias an exielhnt liaibour on the south east The 
natives are at a Ingle r level of civilization than most of 
then neighbours, tln\ cultivate the betel-nut with great 
<aie, build lust rate boats, lay out then villages tegular ly, 
pave their sheets, and court met stone puis and wlnrves 
A Spanish mission was est iblished m the island m 18% 

A map and dose upturn will be found m the (iodejfi oi/ 
Join ual Ua 1873, which also gives an account of the U lit bi, 
hlivi, or Mackcu/u gioup, piev jously described by Captain 
Wilkesof the Unite d States exploration The Uh a, Swede, 
and laitko lslnuis aio oi little importance , but tin 
Hugoleu oi ltug group, disco vei eel in 1821 by Dupuicy, is 
composed of live huge and about lolly smallei islands and 
contains nearly 35,000 inhabitants, who are divided into 
two distinct races --a black and a led - which aic often at 
wai with each otlici The Moitlockot Noting William’s 
gioup, which ncoivtd its former name from its discovered 
in 1703, consists ol tin ee atolls calk'd respectively Sutoan, 
Ktal, and liiikuuor r l lie natives, who number about 3400, 
are of Samoan origin, and aio the only woishippus oi 
itgulai idols in the aulnpcl igo To the math east lies 
Ngutik, Nutik, or Haven Island, discovered in 1778, and 
inhabited by immigiants lrom l’uynipet, greatly mingled 
with loieign blood An account of a visit b> the “Star” 
to tho last tliue or foui islands is given in the Gtof/iaplmal 
Waaazine for 1874 Pwvnipet (Bmnabi, Ikmabc, Bnnibct, 
Fuuopet, or Punapoe), also called Ascension by tho French, 
along with the two low atolls of Anekmi and Pnphenemo 
(known to English sailors as Ants lslinds and Paketn 
respectively), constitute the gioup called by Admit al Lutkc 
the Sonmvme The population at the time of the 
“ Novara’s ” visit in 1858 was 2000, leduced by small-pox 
from 5000 in 1840 There is a small colony of whites, 
and the island has been the seat of an American mission 
since 1851 The island is the chief rendezvous for the 
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whalers in that part of the Pacific There is a remarkable 
mass of rums in the centre of the island, which seems to 
have belonged to a fortification (See Kubary, “ Die 
Kumen von Naumatie auf der Insel Ponapc,” in the 
Godejjroy Journal) Ualan Kusai, or Strong’s Island, 
which occupies almost the centre of the Carolines proper, 
is a volcanic island with an area of about 30 square miles 
and a population fiom 700 to 1000 It was discovered in 
1804 by the Ameucan Crozer, and is the seat of an 
American mission 

The Eastern Carolines are otherwise known as the 
Mulgrave Archipelago, and comprise the Itadak, ltalik, oi 
Marshall group and the Gilbert group The total popula 
lion is estimated at 100,000 They were discovered by 
the two voyagcis whose names they bear in 1788. 

Thu Caiolmcs weie probably first visited by Alvaro de 
Saavedia in 1528 , in 1579 Drake discovered the Pelews, 
and in 1086 another group was added to the list by 
Adimial Fiancesco Lazeano To the last mentioned navi- 
gatoi they owe the name they now bear, which was given 
m honour of Charles U of Spam 

Si ( besides the works m in turn ul abovt, the voyages of Fiiycinet, 
Dupmty, D’Urville, Lutkc, and Chumsso, Cue y no’s Islands %n 
the It ishm Pacific Ocean , 1852, J Van du Iloevtn, Bukhmjwntj 
ion hdiedels van Inboor hn (fen tier Carolina JSuantltn, 1865, and 
n i tides by .1 B Davis and W T Pntchaid m Anthropological 
Join mil, I860 

CAHOHA, a well-built town of Venezuela, m the pio 
vim t ot Barquisimcto, 94 miles S8W of the town of 
Cm o, on the Hivcr Moreva oi Tocuyo It carnes on a 
< onsidcrablo tiade in aromatic balsams, gums, cochineal, 
agncultur il productions, cattle, aiul mules Bofoie the 
wins of independence it contained about 9000 oi 10,000 
inhabitants, and at present it numbers about G000 Its 
foundation dates lrom 1752 

CAKOUGE, a town of Swit/uland, m the canton of 
Geneva, and about two miles south ol that at), with which 
it is c onnec ted by a horse-railway It is situated in the 
midst of fine orchards and meadows , and the neighbour- 
hood is thickly studded with villas Cotton-spinning and 
the manufactuung of leather and pottuy aie the principal 
mdustues About 1780 King Victoi Amadeus of Savoy 
emhavoiued to attract the workmen ol Geneva, to Caiouge, 
and thus to rendu it the aval of the gieatt r uty , but the 
occupition of his country by the Kevolutiunaiy forces iu 
1 792 prevented the sui cess of the under taking The popu- 
lation m 1870 was 5871 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS, or Kkapacks, tho 
cistern wing ot tho great central mountain system of 
Em ope They lu between 44° 30' and 49 40' N lat , and 
17‘ and 2b J E long , c in losing Trunsvlvunnuind Hungary, 
and loim a curve 800 miles long, the concavity of w’hich is 
towards the southwest The southeastern extremity of 
thouuve is at Orsova on the Turkish fiontier, where the 
Danube sepuiates it from the northern spurs of tho Balkan 
or Ha mus lauge The wcstcriPextremity is at Piesburg in 
1 1 ungai y , on the sumo nv cr The breadth of H e Carpathmu 
Mountains is between 100 and 200 miles They form the 
main water-slud between the northern seas and the Black 
Sea The valley ot tin March divides them from the 
Silesian and Moiavian chains, the valley of the Lower 
Danube, hum the system of the Alps They aic almost 
entirely m Austnan temtory The chief divisions are the 
Little Carpathians on the west, between the Waag and 
the* March , to the east of these, the Jabluuka Mountains, 
then the Western Carpathian, or Carpathians proper, and 
lastly, the Eist Caipatlnans to the south-east of Transyl- 
v ama The Western Carpathians include the groups of the 
Tatra, Loin n it/, and Bisztra Of these the highest is the 
Tatra, some of the peaks of which are fite from snow only 
one month in the year The Gerlsdoifer Spitze, the loftiest 
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point, has an altitude of 8685 feet On the northern side 
are some small glaciers, which, however, hardly deserve the 
name. It is here that the mountain lakes, or “ eyes of the 
sea” are found, m deep hollows between the steep and 
jagged granitic peaks The mam ridge of the Carpathians 
running east from the Tatra is called the Waldgebirge, the 
highest points of which are 2800 feet above sea-levol The 
Tatra and adjoining groups have a very important influence 
on the climate of the regions lying south of them, serving 
as a protection from the north wind The East Carpathians, 
the southernmost member of the chain, occupy a quad- 
rangular tract of about 25,500 square miles The highest 
point is Mount Butschetje, m South Transylvania, it is 
9528 feet in altitude The chief passes of the Carpathians 
are those of Tergova, leading from Orsova to Temesvar , 
Vulcan, in the valley of the Schyl, and Rothe Thunn, in 
the Aluta valley, at the foot of Mount Surul, both on the 
south border of Transylvania, Tursburg, between Bucharest 
and Kronstadt, Ojitos and Gymus between Moldavia and 
Transylvania , Borgo, leading from Bistritz to Bukowma , 
Jablunka on the route from Prcsburg to Cracow The 
Carpathians are rich in metallic ores , lead and quicksilver, 
and also rock-salt, are obtained from them , there are large 
dbpper-workings m Zips, gold and silver mines at Krenimt/ 
and Schemmtz m Hungary, and nch gold ores at Nagyag 
m Transylvania Besides these substam es, the Cai pathmns 
furnish a variety of minerals Giamte is an important 
constituent of the range In the Liptau Mountains it is 
overlain by limestone , and m the Zipter Mountains it is 
associated with limestone and gneiss In the Waldgebnge 
the large deposits of sandstone aft ord a poor soil foi culti 
vation Basalt and other igneous locks, with the remains 
of ancient ciators, are met with m some districts of tlu 
Transylvanian Alps On the slopes of the Carpathians laigu 
quantities of wheat and maize aie raised , cattle and sheep 
are pastured in great numbers , and vineyards and orchards 
flourish The vegetation presents four zones , that of the 
beech extends to 4000 feet above the sea, that of the Scotcli 
fir to 1000 feet higher , above this glows a species of pi tie, 
which becomes dwarfed and disappears at an altitude ot 
about 6000 feet, beyond which height is a zone oi lichen 
and moss covered or almost baio lock 

CARPATHUS, the ancient name of the island of 
Scarpanto, about 30 miles south west of Rhodes, m that 
part of the Mediterranean which was called, after it, the 
Carpathium Mare , or Carpathian Sea 

CARPENTARIA, Gui F of, an extensive arm of the Rea 
deeply indenting the north coast of Australia, between 10° 
40' and 17° 30' S lat,nndl36* and 142’ E long It 
averages 350 miles m length and bieadth, atid is bounded 
on the E by York Peninsula, and on the W by Arnhem 
Land. At its south-east corner is situated a group of 
islands of which the largest is Wellesley , and towards the 
western Bide are the Su Edward Pt llew Islands aud the 
Groote Eylandt A large^number of rivers find their way 
to the gulf, Aid some of them are of considerable size On 
the eastern side there is the Mitchell River, at the south- 
east corner the Gilbert, the Flinders, the Leichhardt oi 
Disaster, and the Gregoiy or Albert , and on the west 
the Roper River Jan Carstensz, who undertook a voyage 
of discovery m this part of the globe in 1023, gave the 
name of Carpentier to a small river near Cape Dud ken in 
honour of Pieter Carpentier, at that time governor-general 
of the Dutch Indies , and after the second voyage of Abel 
Tasman in 1644, the gulf, which ho had successfully 
explored, began to appear on the charts under its present 
designation 

CARPENTRAS, the chief town of an arrondissmont in 
the department of Vaucluse in France, is situated on the 
left bank of the Auzon, 15 miles north-east of Avignon, 
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with which it is connected by means of a branch railway 
leaving the mam line at Sorgues It is well built, but 
the streets are narrow Part of its old walls and towers 
are still standing, and the Porte d’Orange is a fine speci- 
men of an ancient gateway Among its buildings the most 
interesting aie tho Cuthedial of St JSiihein, lebuilt in 1405, 
a triumphal arch ; which forms the only linpoitnnt relic of 
tho Roman period, tho old Episcopal palace, ami a hospital 
of the 18th century , and theie aie also i theatie, a public 
libiary of 12,000 volumes, and a museum ot antiquities, os 
well as various municipal buildings Watu is hi ought to 
the town by an aqueduct ot ES ai olios, completed m 1734 , 
and a canal of quite lecent constiuctum communicates with 
the Durance Soap-works, distilleries dye w oiks, aid 
cotton factories are the chief industrial establishments, 
ami theie is trade m silk, sail ion, oil, hone) and hints 
Carpentras is identified with CarpentoxtUt, u town of 
Gallia Naibonensis mentioned by Plm>, which appeals to 
have been of some importance duiing the Homan pi nod 
In the Middle Ages its history is full of vicissitudes , it 
was captuied and plundered by Vandal, Lombaid, and 
Siuacen About 1313 it was for a turn the usidemi of 
Pope Clement V , and it continued, along with Avignon 
and the district of the Venaissm, of wlntli it was legal dul 
as the capita], to bo adnumsleied by the Pa] ml legate till 
the Revolution The name ot the “ Cai peutnis Inscription ” 
is specially appropriated by Semitic schohns to a few 
lines of Aramaic preserved on a stone in the Episcopal 
library, which are remarkable as probably the oldest 
specimen of ihythmu veise m the Semitic languages (see 
Journal AsmUgue , 1868) Population m 1871, 71)07 
CARPENTRY See Building, vol i\ pp 476-485 
CARPET is the name applied m modem times to 
a woven or felted fabric, made general!) of wool, which 
is used for covenng the lloois of chambers oi foi spiead 
mg on the ground The term is probably connected 
with the Latin tapetes , whence also comes the word 
tapcstiy, which, though now distinctively applied to hang- 
ings, was m early times not clearly distinguished from 
carpeting Carpets and rugs weie originally employed by 
Oriental nations for sitting, reclining, oi dcvohonally 
kneeling upon , and when fust introduced among Western 
communities they were also used as covers for tables and 
couches, oi for laying betore altars or chans of state as 
pedalia or foot cloths The juocesses lor making tapestry 
hangings and cai pets being the same, and the distinction 
of their application bung vague, it was chiefly by the 
natuie of the design that any line was, m mediaeval times, 
drawn between the two classes 

The mention of carpets dates from a veiy i emote peuod 
of antiquity In Egypt they win first applied to re- 
ligious purposes by the pnosts of Heliopolis, and weie used 
to garnish tho palaces of the Phataohs It was also a 
custom of antiquity to place them under the couches of 
guests at banquets Regarding a cai pet rug, winch he 
considers to be of ancient Egyptian manufac ture, Sir J 
Gardner Wilkinson says, — “ This rug is made like many 
cloths of the present day, with woollen threads, on linen 
stnngs In the centre is the figure of a boy in white, with 
a goose above, the hieroglyphic of ‘a child,’ upon a green 
ground, around which is a border composed of led and 
blue lines,” <fcc ( Maimers and Customs r of the Am tent 
Egyptians, vol ill pp 141-2) The carpets of the 
Homeric age were generally white or plain cloths, but 
they weie also sometimes pioducid with various colours 
and embroidered designs At the supper of Iphicrates, 
purple carpets wore spread on the floor , and at the magni- 
ficent banquet of Ptolemy Philadelphia (an account of 
which is given by Calhxenus of Rhodes) we learn that 
underneath 200 golden couches “ were strewed jpurple 
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carpets of the finest wool, with the carpet pattern on both 
sides , aud there were handsomely embroidered rugs, very 
beautifully elaborated with figures Besides this/' he adds, 
“ thm Persian cloths covered ail the centre space where the 
guests walked, having most accurate representations of 
auiuials embroidered on them 1 ' (Athenseus, v 26) The 
Babylonians, who were very skilful in weaving cloths of 
divots colours (Plmy, vm 48), delineated upon their 
carpets entire groups of human figures, together with such 
fabulous annuals as the dragon, the sphynx, and the 
guffin These were numbered among the luxuries of 
Eiagabalua On the tomb of Cyrus was spread a purple 
Babylonian cat pet, and another coveied the bed whereon 
his body was placed (Arrian, vi 29) These carpets weie 
exported in considerable quantities to Greece and Home, 
where they were highly esteemed The pre-eminence of 
the ancient Babylonian carpet weavers does not appear ever 
to have been lost by their successors, and at the piesent 
time the carpets of Perma are as much prized and as 
eagerly sought by European nations as they weie when 
ancient Babylon was in its glory 

Oneutal carpets Here first introduced into Spain by the 
Moors , and at a later date the Venetians imported them 
into Italy, and supplied Western Europe with this luxurious 
manufacture We have fieqmnt mention ol them during 
the Middle Ages, and tliur costliness and magnificence are 
celebrated in the illuminati d pages of labliaux and 
romances They were spread in the presence chambers of 
royalty, before the high altars of chapels and cuthedials, in 
tiie bowers of 44 ladyes fane,” and on the summer grass 
Many articles of furniture wore also covered with them — 
bods, com lies, tabhs, and regal laldrstones , but here it 
becomes diflic ul t to distinguish betwi encaipetund tapestry, 
both being used promiscuously TupLstiy of Buldckine 
or Baldoc Inner (fiom Baidak, an amitnt name of Baghdad) 
was a carpet in wi ought with gold and silver threads 
Such carpets were earned on polos, and uplifted as a 
canopy omr the host, and over great personages in proces 
sum The troubadours hid carpets of gold embroidery 
which they hud upon 1 ho grass beneath them Hearth 
tugs and tlrtono carpets, gorgeously emblazoned with 
heialdic centio precis, were the bandiwoik of highborn 
dames during the romance period To some of them were 
attached fnnges, but thesi wtu more usually composed of 
the lag ends <>[ tin warp, like tlmm of Peisia, India, and 
Turkey A black velvet carpet, “ fnngi d with silver and 
gold, and lined with tatletu,” is enumeiated in the inventory 
of Archbishop l’ukus house hold lurniture in 1577 
Hushes were strewn on the floor ol Queen Mary’s presence- 
chamber, and that of Eli/abc th had the additional covering 
of a Turkey caipot Long prior to this, however, Eastern 
carpets had been introduced In the reign of Edward VI 
we lead that beloie communion tables were placed — 

“Our pets lull ga>. 

That wrought woo m tlio Orient ” 

Chequered matting appears to have been very generally 
used about the 15th ceutur) In Lydgate’s metrical life 
of St Edmund (MS llarl , No 2278), is a repi orientation 
of the room wherein that saint was born, the floor is covered 
with chequered matting and afimged hearth rug of Gothic 
design is before the tire place Carpets composed entirely 
of leather stups mteilaced togethei may be Been m our 
antiquarian museums 

In the reign of Henry IV the caipct manufacture 
appears to have been introduced from Persia into Frauee 
Colbert, the minister of Louis XI V , established the nianu 
factory at Beauvais m 1664, which is now m the hauds of 
the French Government, and produces very artistic speei 
mens A variety of these, “ m Turkish, Peruvian, and 
Chinese styles,” was exhibited at London in 1851 The 
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national manufactory of Gobelins, which likewise sent its 
beautiful carpets and tapestry to the Great Exhibition, was 
established shortly after that of Beauvais. It was purchased 
m 1677 by Colbert from the Gobelin family, whose 
progenitors, two centuries earlier (Gilles and Jehan Gobelin), 
brought their art, as was supposed, from Flanders An 
attempt was made, w the time of Henry VIII , by William 
Sheldon, to start this manufacture m England , and under 
the patronage of Janies I it was more successfully 
established, with the superintendence of Sir Francis Crane, 
at Mortlake in Surrey, where both carpets and tapestry 
were produced Toward this object the sum of £2676 
sterling was contributed by its royal pation, and French 
weavers were brought over to assist But it does not 
appear that anything considerable was effected, until after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes m 1686, when 
artizans of every tiade fled to Englaud, and among them 
tapestry and carpet weavers, who settled m various parts 
About the year 1760, Mr Moore was awarded a premium 
by the tto< icty of Arts for the best mutation Turkey carpets, 
and Pari sot conducted an establishment for their manufac- 
ture at Paddington, under the patronage of the duke of 
Cumberland Subsequently carpets weio wiought on the 
same principle at Axnnnster, m Devonshire, whence the 
name , and afterwards at Wilton, where the manufacture 
is still continued The Board of Trustees for the Encourage 
merit of Arts and Manufactures m Scotland offered prizes 
for the best Persian and Turkey carpets, which were carried 
off by Gregory, Thomsons, & Co of Kilmarnock, and 
Whytock <k Co of Edinburgh About ninety years pre 
viously they had been made m the vicinity of Holy rood 
Palace 

Carpets, as manufactured at the present day, range 
themselves under two classes The first and ancient class 
beitig such as are made by knotting into the warp, tuft 
after tuft, the materials of the pattern , and the second con 
srsting of those in which the pattern is woven up m the 
loom To the fust class belong Oriental caipetB generally, 
as well as such as are woven at many places throughout 
Europe undei the name of Turkish carpets Persia is now, 
as it lias been from the most remote times, the recognized 
source of what is most truly artistic, durable, and valuable 
in this manufacture , and after the products of that country, 
those of various parts of India and Tuikcy are most 
esteemed 

Pet sum Cat pets — The carpet weaving of Persia is similar 
m its process to the tapestiy manufacture of Gobelins, 
Beauvais, m Aubusson The tapestry, as is well known, 
consists of tufts of wool (French moqueftes) or other fibre 
sewed on the stnngs of the warp, by means of small shuttle 
needles The Persian carpet is formed by knotting into the 
warp tuft after tuft of woollen yarn, over each row oi which 
a woof shot is passed, the fingers being hero employed 
instead of the shuttle-needles, as the fabric is of a coarser 
description In both methods the principle is the same 
Both are foimed m looms of very simple construction, the 
warp threads are arianged in parallel order, whether upright 
or horizontal, and the fabric and pattern are pioduced by 
colouied threads, hand-wrought upon the warp 

In Peisia there are entire tribes and families whose only 
occupation is that of carpet weaving These dispose of 
their productions at the bazaars to native merchants, who 
remove them to Smyrna or Constantinople, where they 
meet w ith Europoan purchasers The finest carpets both 
as to design and texture come fiom Kerman, Feraghan, 
and Kurdistan The Kerman products resemble m 
appearance the finest velvet pile carpets, but with the nap 
cut much shorter The carpets of Feraghan are m external 
appearance somewhat like Brussels carpets, while those of 
Kurdistan have their pattern on both sides and are woven 
4 
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quite smooth The trade in real Persian carpets was formerly 
hunted, owing to their small size, as they were seldom 
larger than hearth-rugs, long and narrow m shape , but with 
the extension of the European demand larger carpets are now 
made, and they are woven in pieces with separate borders, 
so that they can be sewed together The introduction of 
aniline dyes into Persian designs is likely, it is feared, to 
be detrimental to the mellow effect of native colours Very 
many of the imported carpets aie considerably taimshed by 
exposure m bazaars, if they have not indeed been already 
used To render these moie saleable the) are cleaned by 
cropping the surface, which m some cases is shaved quite 
close to the knot , hence a proportion of those brought to 
England have not their original richness and depth of pile 
Carpets of silk were at one period extensively made in the 
country, but this manufacture has been entirely abandoned 
for more than a ceutury Felted carpets or numnah s are 
also very largely made in Peisia, but do not constitute an 
export commodity Very beautiful patterns are produced 
m this felt carpeting, by means of coloured tufts of worsted 
inlaid or inserted during the process of manufacture, pio 
ducing a regular pattern when finished 
J Turkey CaipiU — ^he greater part of the real Turkey 
carpets imported into England are manufactured at Ushak 
or Ouchak, m the province of Aidin, about six days' journey 
from Smyrna, and rugs aie principally made at Kulah, an 
adjacent village 111 the provinces of Khodaveudikiar, 
Adana, and Nish numerous households are employed m 
their production, as also m the districts of Boziab, the 
city of Aleppo, and the villages of Tiebmmd Here 
and there, throughout Caramama, such carpets are also 
made The Turcomans of Tripoli, the women of Candia, 
and the peasantry of Tunis and Algiers are likewise engaged 
in the fabucation of a similar kind of carpet In none of 
these plates, however, does any laige manufactory exist, 
the carpets are the work of families and households Tin s< 
carpets are woven m one piece, and there is tins notable 
peculiarity m their manufacture, that the same pattern 
is never again exactly reproduced, no two carpi ts aie 
quite alike The patterns are very remarkable, being 
rude and simple m design, and coming down from a 
very remote period The colours are rich and harmonious, 
ied or green being the usual ground colours with blues, 
yellows, and black, but very larely is any white permitted 
to appear The design is usually made up of a large 
central more or less diamonded pattern with smaller 
diamonds filling up the corners and sides, the whole 
surrounded with a border of lines of the different colours 
No representation of any living form, nearer than what 
might be taken as the lurle outline of leaves, is introduced 
into the designs The peculiarities of the patterns have 
been accounted for on the theoiy that the Turkey carpet 
represents inlaid jewelled work, which an or da with the 
Oiiental delight m jewels and works m precious stones 
Indian Cat gets — The manufacture of carpets, winch 
have a very wide range ot texture, quality, and material, 
is widely distributed throughout the East Indies The 
weaving is earned on entirely by natives, who combine 
this as a domestic industry with agricultural labour accord- 
ing to the season It has also been very widely adopted as 
a proper and pi ofi table species of prison labour Tlu 
chief centres of the manufacture of woollen carpets, both 
for native use and export, are Mirzapoie and Benares in 
the north-west provinces, and Masulipatam in the Madras 
Presidency, from which latter place the carpets most 
highly prized m Great Britain are imported 

At Benares and Moorshedabad are produced velvet 
carpets with gold embroidery A very elaborate carpet, 
•ent from Kashmir to the Exhibition of 1851 by Maharajah 
Qoolab Singh, was composed entirely of silk with a pile 
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nearly an imh thick, m every square foot of which, we are 
inf oi mod, there wue at least 10,000 ties oi knots Orna- 
mental hookah carpets and rugs with a silken pile aie made 
in Mooitan, Amutsar, Peshawai, and Kashmir, those ol 
Mooltau being the most famous Woollen rugs are made 
very cheaply throughout Bengal and aie in gie.it demand , 
but foi texture, workmanship, and colouung the rugs oi 
Ellore, Tanjoie and Mysore aie unsutpassod Cotton 
cal pets or are a cheap substitute fui woollen 

fabrics in almost universal use throughout India The\ 
are woven m stupes of either blue and vvhit< oj ied and 
white, —the principal con tics of tin inanul.utuic being 
Agia, Baieilb, Patna, Bnblium, and Baulwan Tin 
price of these articles is generally diteinumd by then 
weight, but those of Agra aie accounted tin btst Thoie 
is considerable van ety in the designs of Indian i upets, but 
it is allowed they exhibit perfection ot haunonious colour- 
ing The prevailing colour is a full deep red, biolun with 
leaves, &c , of an orange hue, and lntuspeiscd with soft 
toned blues oi giecns A cicamy white is also mt induced 
with excellent effect , but of late yeans the introduction of 
bleached whites lias robbed the jiattcrns of that mellow 
subdued effect winch constituted one of their leading 
chaims 

Carpets made m tins hand or needle-work style to which 
we have hitherto been alluding have long 1 m en made at 
various places throughout Europe, and tho mainifactuie is 
still continued The most celcbiatid and artistic texture* 
of tins class are the Aubusson, Savonnene, and Beauvais 
carpets of France, and the similar products of Manufacture 
Royal e de Tapis of Tournai m Ih Igium Tho manufacture 
of what are called Tuikey carpets is also wide spread, and 
the common Aximnster rugs of England aie made on tlu 
same ]>rinciple But the characteristic catj>et weaving of 
Europe is entirely the product of machine or loom work, 
and of such theie are several distinct varieties Of these 
the first is tho 

Kiddf n/u/ntn , o? >S hatch Cat jut — This is called also the 
nigrum carpet, and is made m many jiaits of Scotland and 
the ninth of Engiaud, and in the United States of Ameiica 
It consists of worsted waip traversed by woollen weft, and 
is woven in pieees about a yard wide It is composed of 
two distinct webs interlaced together at one opeiation and 
is therefore a double or two ply carpet, similar on its two 
sides In this artiele only two colours can with piopnct) 
be introduced, as otherwise it has a stuped or mixed 
appearance A pure or plain colour can only be obtained 
where the w r oft traverses the waip of the same colour 
Suppose a enmson figure cm a maroon gioumi, tho oik* 
web is maroon, the other is crimson, and the pattern is 
ptoduced by these inteisecting each other at fixed points , 
what is crimson on one side being maroon on the other and 
vac vosa One beam contains the warp of both plies, «ir 
ranged m two ticts, which is passed through the mails or 
metallic eyesof the harness- -twothieads through eu< h eye — 
and thence thiough the iced Thi harness diaws up mtain 
warp threads, to admit of the passage of the shuttle with 
tho weft, the pattei n depeuding upon the warp tine ids winch 
are so drawn up This was formerly effected by means of 
a revolving band, whose surface was studded with pins, 
which by rotation acted upon the warp threads These 
studs being arranged so as to produce one pattern, a 
separate bairel or a new arrangement of the studs was 
requisite for every other pattern But this machine is now 
superseded by the more efficient Jacquard appuiatus, which 
produces the pattern by means of an endless chain of per 
forated cards working against parallel rows of needles 
The successful introduction of the power loom for the use 
of the carpet weaver, which was accomplished by* Dr 
Erastus B Bigelow m America and Mr William Wood m 
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England, has had a marked influence in cheapening 
carpets and extending the limits of the industry An 
improvement upon the Kidderminster carpet is the triple 
or thrf c-ply fabric, the invention of Mr Thomas Morton 
of Kilmarnock This is composed of three distinct webs, 
which, by interchanging their threads, produce the pattern 
on both sides, permitting at the same time much greater 
variety ot colour, with a c orrespondmg increase of thick- 
mss and duiabilitv in the texture 

Figured Venetian carpeting is of similar description , 
but m it the woof is completely covered by a heavy body of 
warp Dutch carpeting is much nifeiior m quality, and 
was originally made of cow-hair, but now ol the coarsest 
wooL Neither fabric has great capabilities ol design , 
simple diced patterns are wrought in the Venetian, stupes 
und chequois in the Dutch 

The Hrimrfs C<n/>r( is a vuy superior texture composed 
ot worsted and linen, and has a nch corded appearunce 
The figures are raised eutirely from the warp, by inserting 
a series of wires between the limn foundation and the 
superficial yum These wnes are aftci wards withdrawn, 
leaving a looped surfaca In this manufacture there is a 
gieat waste of matenal, and the colours arc? usually limited 
to five, although in carpets of the best quility six colouis 
are introduced Eich colour h is its continuous layer of 
thread, running from end to end ot the web, which rises to 
the sin fare at intervals indicated by the design, and then 
sinks into the body of the fabue Thus, m a five colour 
Brussels there aie live layers or covers, only one ol winch 
is visible at any given point , and owing to the liicgulanty 
of their ascent to the smface, the colouis cannot be placed 
upon one bourn, but each tlncad is wound on a separate 
bobbin, with a weight attar hod to give a propel tension 
These bobbins aie ni ringed m live flames jutting out 
behind the loom— 260 bobbins in eat h flame for the 
ordinary width Additional flames an lequisito for 
additional colours introduced , but whtre more than five 
are engaged the pattern is rather indistinct The tlneads 
of all the bobbins are then drawn through tlu harness, 
heddlos, and nul, to unite with the linen jarn in tlu 
compound fabru, tlm Jacquard machine being employed 
to produce tlu pattern The muuufaetuio of Biusscls 
carpets was fust intmducod into Wilton upw uds of a 
ceutuiy ago, fiom Tout mu m Belgium Ividdoi minster is 
now the duet seat of this manutaituu , but it is also e\ 
tensively piosecuted m many other localities 

Moff utte or Wilton C<n/xt\ aie woven m the same 
manner as Bi assets carpets, ditloimg only in this, that the 
loops are c ut open into art elastic velvet pile To died 
this the wnes are not ciicuhu as in the Biusscls labile lmt 
flat, and fin rushed with a kmto edge at the upper extreimt), 
the sharp point of which, diuwn ucioss the yarn, cuts tlu 
pile These caipete, which have a rich suit appeal a nee, 
besides being nmnuf irtuicd in nmnypuits of England arid 
Scotland are also made in Fiame 

Td)>< stf if Gin/x'ti are manufactured by a very ingenious 
process which wie invented and patented b\ Mr liichaid 
Why tot k of Edinburgh in 1832 In Mr Whytock's in 
vention, by a combirntion of punting and weaving, a pile 
similar to Brussels carpeting is produced, in which any 
desired range of colours is available to the designer, while 
only a singlt thread is used in the texture instead of the 
live or six whuh run tlnough the Brussels textuie In 
tapestry carpet weaving the ordinary process of punting is 
reversed, for instead of the falmc beiug first woven and 
afterwards printed, the threads aie punted befoie even 
the waij) is founod One thread, or two treated as one, in 
some cases miles lti length, are coloured, b\ steps of half 
an yjch, taster than a svult runnei would make the distance 
When these tlneads have been all paiti coloured iu this 
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manner, they form the elements, as it were, of the intended 
design or fabric Singly, they exhibit no regular figure or 
pattern , but when arranged in their proper order, ready 
for the weaver's beam, the figure comes into view, much 
elongated of course, inasmuch as 1 8 feet of the warp will 
sometimes be gathered into 4 feet of cloth, m order to secure 
the due proportions of the intended object The two 
combined arts of printing and weaving are simplified by 
this contuvance With regaid to the weaving — 1st, The 
loom occupies only one-third of the space m length that 
the Brussels loom requires , 2d, Thelattei must have 1300 
little beams or bobbins, from which the worsted pile has to 
be gathered, wheteas this loom requires ouly one beam 
for the whole of the worsted threads , 3 d, While the 
Brussels or Wilton, on a web of 27 inches, requires lor the 
best fabric 28G0 threads, only 780 are here lequisite — one 
layer instead of five — to produce as good or a better 
sui face , and 4th, While the number of colours m suc- 
cession lengthwise, on the Brussels principle, must not 
exceed six or seven, any desired number can be introduced 
in a tapestiy cat pet Again, as regards the printing, 
w hereas formerly a change of blocks was required for every 
change of pattern, m this new piocess the same blocks 
serve for all patterns — as the pen serves for every foim ol 
type if an object, say u iosebud, recurs a thousand times 
in the length ot a web, at intervals of 4 feet, the block 
punter must apply his block a thousand times to point the 
opening bud , but here the buds aie congiegated, so that 
one stioke may dye them all If it be desned to have a 
thousand buds m the length of the web, let a thread be 
wound round a hollow cyhndei a thousand times, and a 
tiaversing wheel charged with colour be passed across the 
coil The thread, when uncoiled, will be found to be marked 
in a thousand places, exactly where it is wanted to tip the 
opening bud with red from end to end of the web 
Design paper, wheieon the pattern is indicated m small 
squares, serves as a guide to the printer, — each square being 
one stroke of the colour pulley After the threads are 
thus streuked across with colour, they are removed from 
the cylinder or dium, and the dyes are fixed by the action 
ot steam The threads are then arianged in setting frames, 
according to the squares of the design-papei, to constitute 
the waip of the projected web The Jacquard is thus 
superseded, and the loom restored to nearly the same 
simplicity as of old, when 

“ Between two ticcs the web was hung ” 

Not only can the pile of Biusscls carpets be readily 
mutated by the process of Mr Whytock, but a velvet pile 
can also be produced by simply cutting the looj>s os 
piactiscd for Wilton oi Moquette caipets 

Like every other impiovement, this invention on its first 
introduction met with consideiable opposition, particularly 
on the part of iiianufjctiueiji and dealers During the 
hrst fouitecu years, the number of looms employed 
gradually increased fiom one to fifty su?, the greatest 
number iu opeiation at Lass wade m 1847 The great 
success which has attended the manufacture of tapestry 
i upets was chiefly owing to the energetic manner m which 
Mi Wh^tock's brilliant idea was taken up and developed 
by the eminent firm of Messrs John Crossley <fe Sons of 
Halifax The manufacture was enteied on by mauy other 
curpet-weaveis, and now, as tapestry and velvet pile 
carpeting it is one of the most extensive and best estab 
lished departments of the industry , and the invention 
has been the means of bringing articles fit for the use of 
the most refined and fastidious within the reach of all 
classes of the community Rugs, table covera, velvets, and 
tapestry h uigmgs are punted and woven on the same 
principle 
/ 
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Patent Axmimter Carpets owe their origin to Mr James 
Templeton of Glasgow, who obtained & patent for his 
invention m 1839 With a loom as simple as that re- 
quired for Mr Whytock’s patent tapestry, Mr Templeton 
succeeded in weaving patterns which embrace an unlimited 



ranety of colours, and that with wool not printed, but 
dyed in the yarn Further, these carpets are pdt fabrics, 
and can be woven of a depth equal to any Onental pro- 
duction, while for density, smoothness, and firmness of 
texture they cannot bo surpassed The manufacture m 
volvcs two distinct weaving operations, — 1 a£, the prepaia 
tion of the chenille the strips of which foim the weft, and 
the carpet-weaving pioper A design for the carpet to 
be woven is first prepared and accurately laid down in its 
proper colours on paper ruled into small squares This 
design is then cut into small longitudinal strips and gnrn 
lo the chenille weaver to guide him as to the colours he is 
to use, and attaching these to the side of Ins web, he 
proceeds in regular order with length after length till the 
whole pattern is woven up (a, m wood-cut) The depth 
or thickness of the pile to be made is regulated by the 
spaces missed m passing warp threads tlnough the leed 
In the bieadth of this web there may be ten, a do/cn, or 
more separate chenilles, and consequently there is thxt 
number of sepaiate repeats of the pattern available foi the 
weaving wduck follows This first web is cut into shiuh 
i r strips (b) along its whole length according to the number 
of separate chenilles it contains, and the loose edges fold 
together by a peculiarity in the weaving (c) t bo that a double 
pile projects upwaids from a funny woven centre or back 
The chenille strips now form the weft thread for the second 
weaving, and being woven into a strong lit en or hempen 
kicking in the same older that the strips were cut off from 
the original pattern, the colours combine as m the pattern, 
and the elements of the complete design come out as the 
weaving pioceeds Each length of the chenille stnps thus 
makes up & complete section of the design, itul if twelve 
strips were woven in the breadth of the chenille web, they 
give the materi il necessary ftir twelve repeats The diffi 
culties which opposed the successful issue of his invention 
Mr Templeton set himself to combat and overcome with 
unusual pcrseveranco and determination, aud Ins exertions 
have been rewarded by his products attaining the highest 
place m public estimation, ami by the establishment of a 
most extensive trade m his carpets At a muck cailiei 
period than most other manufacturers he perceived the 
high importance of obtaining the co-operation of the best 
artists and designers to supply him with appropriate and 
artistic patterns In 1851 Mr Templeton obtained designs 
from Mr E T Parris, and later he was fortunate enough 
to secure the aid of such eminent d ecu rati \ e artists as Mr 
Digby Wyatt and Mr Owen Jones 

Carpeting of felted wool upon which coloured patterns 
preprinted are m large df*rnuid for cn nub-cloths, and as a 


cheap covering for the floors of bed-rooms, eke. A very 
largo trade, chieiiy export, is now earned on in carptts 
made from jute libre The chief centre of this trade is 
Dundee, and theie the goods are chiefly woven in plain 
stnps or chequued patterns, mutations oi Ixiddci minster or 
Scotch carpetiug being larcly attempted in this liiitnoi libre 
The printing of jute carpets has been accomplished m a 
manner very pleasing to the eye, but it is iuucd that such 
goods would not satisfactorily meet the louglm lest ot 
human feet Matting ot coil (tmiu tin husk of tin cocoa- 
nut), Manilla hemp (Musa U'jrtihs), and Indian mat grass 
(Ct/pnus tijctdut), aie also in extensive use Plum-cloths 
of various kinds come under a sej uuto design ition 

From the privately panted leituic-. ot Mi Owen Jones 
on The Tt m and tht Faint m the Du uml uh AiU we ex- 
tract the following on caipct-d< sign — 

“ ('ai pets should be ehuke i in tout iml moie lnokui m hm than any 
portion of a room, both lx must tiny piesuit the lurg*st miss of 
colour, and because they stive as a background to the lmnituie 
placed upon them 

“As a general mlc, lighter carpets mny 1>< used in looms thinly 
furnished than tin lonti u>, as we should otherwise him* too o\u 
powcimg a mass of simile Tuik« y euijuts am bj umvusil consent 
adopted foi dnung looms, hut not all Tuikty uupita (and unhid 
very few) aie fitted lor such a puipose The generality ol Tuikej 
c.iipets consist of a bordir with the whole middle ot the an pet 
forming one laige pattern converging to the centre All over put 
tuus aie much mole laie In the 1' Lst, Tui key cupets me plmed 
on a laisid platlonu <>i dus at one end ot a saloon, and all round tin 
i dge of it are i uslnons on which the haste ms rcclint, so that the 
yvhole middle ot the caipet is peifictly lice, and tie complete pal 
teiu is seen at a gl nice This is not the casi when they an trims 
lirrui to oui dining looms, when the dining table alone ruts otf the 
best half of it The principle ot design m a Tin key uupet n 

pi rtcct, and our nmnufuctun rs would do well, instead of eopyin^ 
them in Axminster, as is their wont, to apply tin puueiples to 
learnt fioiu them m pnxluuiig caipets moic m lmnnony with then 
mpmcim nts 

“1 will say no more on the flnnl style, but to express a regret 
that the more ]» if»i t the inanulai taring process m em pits becomes 
the more do they (the cal puts) appeal to lend themselves to t\il 
The modest Iudelerimnstc r carpet larcly goes wiong, because it can 
not, it has to deal with but two colours, and conse epie litl) much 
mischief is hi yond its run h The Ibusse Is earpet, wine h deals with 
live colours, is moie nnsi luevous The tapestiv caipets, w lx re the 
eolours aie still more numerous, are vicious m the extreme whilst 
the lice nt invention of pim ted euipets, with no hounds to Us ambi- 
tion, Ins become, positive ly criminal ” (A \VH — I PA ) 

CMIPI, a town of Italy in the province of Modem 
10 miles north of that nt}, on a canal supplied by th« 
bccchia It is the seat of a bibhop, and lias a cathediul, 
a theological smmnaiy, a modern palace, an old castle, and 
considerable remains of its ancient fortific ations Silk- 
growmg, and silk-weaving, the manufacturo of straw hats, 
and the* cultivation of glam, hemp, aud flax arc the* principal 
occupations of the mlnbitanls, who number about 17,500 
In the 14th ami 15th and part of the 16th ccntui}, it 
belonged to the Fico family, but it was taken possession 
of by Charles V and bestowed on Alfonso d’Este 

CARPI, Giroiamo da (1501-1556), an historical ami 
portrait painter, born at Fciraia, was one of Benvenuto 
Garofalo’s bf st pupils Becoming infatuated with the woik 
of Antonio Leti, culled Coircggio, he quitted J eirara, and 
spent seveial years m copying that master’s paintings nt 
Panna, Modena, and elsewheic, succeeding m aping Ins 
mannerisms so well as to be able to dispose of Ins own 
works as originals by Correggio It is piobable that not 
a few pictures yet attributed to the gicut painter are in 
reality the w T ork of Ins parasite I)a Carpi’s best paintings 
are a Descent of the Holy Spirit, in the church of St 
Francis at Iiovigi , a Madonna, an Adoration of the Magi, 
and a St Catharine, at Bologna, and the St George aud 
the St Jerome, at Feiraia 

CARPI, boo da (died 15*56), a painter, was long lie Id 
the inventor of the art of painting in tin imscuro, after 
wards brought to such perfection b> Punm am>by 
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Baltasar reruzzi of Siena The researches of Huber and 
Broitkopf have proved, however, that this art was known 
and practised in (lei many by Jan Ulrich Pilguin and 
Mair, at h ast as early as 1499, while the date of the oldest 
of Da Carpi’s prints is 1518 Printing in chiaroscuro is 
performed by using several blocks Da Carpi usually 
employed three, — one for the outline and darker shadows, 
another for the lighter shadows, and a thud for the half- 
tint By means of them he printed engravings after soveial 
pictures and after some of the cartoons of Raphael Of 
those a Sybil, a Descent from the Cross, and a History of 
Simon the Sorcerer are the most remarkable 

CARPINI, Joannis i>i Pla.no, author of a remarkable 
mediaeval woik on Northern Asia He appears to have 
been a native of Umbria, while a place founcily culled 
Plan del Carpmo, but now Piano della Magiouc, stands 
near Perugia, on the road to Ooitona He was one of the 
companions and disciples of his countryman St Func is of 
Assisi, and from sundry indications can hardly have been 
younger than the latter, born in 1182 John boie a high 
repute m the order, and took a foremost part in the pio- 
pagatum of its teaching in Northern Euiopo, holding suc- 
cessively the othces ot warden (< uston) in Naxonv, and of 
provincial (mmutet) of Ceiinuny, and aftei wards of Spam, 
perhaps of B.irbuiy, and of Cologne lie was in the last 
post at the time of the great Mongol invasion of Eastern 
Europe and of the disastrous battle of Liegnitz (April 12, 
1211), which threatened to cast European Christendom 
beneath the feet of barbarous hordes The clrc id of the 
Tartars was, however, still on men’s mind four yuus later, 
when l\»po Innocent IV cletei mined (1245) cm sending a 
mission to the Till tar iiud otlict Asiatic piinc.es, the led 
object of which apparently waste gain trustworthy informa- 
tion regal ding the hordes and then purposes 

At the hcul of this mission the Pope phiml Friai John, 
at this time ceitamly not far from 05 ytais of age, and to 
Ins disci t turn nearly everything in the a< < omphshnn lit of 
the mission soems to have been left The legito staitul 
from Lyons, whom the Pope then icsided, on Easter D ly 
(10th April J2t5), accompanied by another filar, who 
speedily bioke down and was left behind Alter seeking the 
counsel of an old fin ml, Wemesluus, king ot Bohemia, lie 
was joined at Breslau by another minonte, E Burnt t the 
Pole*, appointed to act as interpreter The onwatd ptuintv 
lay l>\ Kiev , the Tui tar posts weto entirodat Kannv, anil 
the in c the mute ran ac loss the 1 )nu per (Xtj>er) and the Don 
to the bthil or Volga, on which stood the Oulu oi camp of 
Bat ii, at this time the senior of the Chnighi/nl family 
lleie tin* envoys with their presents had to pass between 
two fires before being presented to the prince Batu 
ordeied them to pioc eed onward to the corn t of the supreme 
lvam in Mongolia, aud on Easter Day once more (Ajml 8, 
1240) they starttd on the second and most formidable part 
of their join ney — “ so ill,” writes the legate, “ that wo could 
scau ely sit a horse , and throughout all that Lent our food 
had been nought but millet with salt and watu, and with 
only snow melted m a kettle for drink ” Their bodies 
weio tightly band igt ,1 to enable them to endure the exces- 
sive fatigue of tins enormous nde, which led them across 
the Jmt (now called River Uial), and then north of the 
Caspian arid the Ai il to the Jaxaites (quulam flumu 
maijnui ntjtn nomm n/noramn's), and the Mahometan cities 
which tlum stood on its banks , thin along the slioies of 
the Dzunganon lakes and so forward, till, on the Feast of 
St Mary Magdalene (22d July ), at last the) reached the 
impel ml camp culled tiua fW/c (Yillow Pavilion), near the 
Orkhon River, — this stouthearted old man having thus 
ridden something like 3000 miles in 10G days 

Since the death of Okkodai tho imperial anthoutv had 
V»e# m interregnum Ku> nk, lus eldest s m, h id now been 
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designated to the throne , his formal election in a great 
Kurultai , or diet of the tribes, took place while the fnara 
were at Sira Ordu, numbered among 3000 to 4000 envoys 
and deputies from all parts of Asia and Eastern Europe, 
beating homage, tribute, and presents They afterwards, 
on the 24th of August, witnessed the formal enthronement 
at another camp m the vicinity called the Golden Ordu, 
after which they were presented to the emperor 

It w'as not till November that they got their dismissal, 
bearing a letter to the Pope m Mongol, Arabic, aud Latin, 
which was little else than a brief imperious assertion of the 
Kaan’s ofhee as the scourge of God Then commenced 
tlmr long winter journey homeward, often they had to ho 
on the hare snow, or on the ground scraped bare of snow 
with the traveller’s foot They reached Kiev on the 9th of 
June 1247 There, and on their further journey, the 
Slavonic Christians welcomed them as risen from the dead, 
with festive hospitality Crossing the Rhine at Cologne, 
they found the Pope still at Lyons, and there delivered 
then rej>ort and the Kaan’s letter 

Not long afterwards Friar John was rewarded with the 
archbishopric of Antivan m Dalmatia, and was sent as 
legate to St Louis We do not know the year of hie 
death, but it would seem that Ins mcetsuor in the see died 
bo foie April 1253, hence it is probible that John did 
not long suivive the hardships of his journey 

He rc < oitlc cl the information that ho had collected in a work* 
lallul in oiu MS Libt r Tarlarorum , in anothei lit storm Monqa- 
lor am ijuoh vos Tin taros appellamus The w ork is divided into eight 
ample t h lpti is on the country, climate, mamit is, n ligion, charaot< r, 
lostoiv, polity, and tatties of the Talturs, and on the best way of 
opposing tlu in, follow id by a single clnpter on tin legions passtd 
timing)) Tin book thiiManswtis to its tith Like sornt other famous 
nndiavul ituu lam sit shows an outlie absence of u travellers cr 
author s (got ism, amt contains, evtn in tlu last chapter, scarcely 
any p< mount imriativo John of Pun tit 1 ('arpine waH not only in 
old man wluii he wait < lieu fully upon this mission, but was, as we 
know' ( i out auidintul evidence in tlu annals ot Ins order, a fat and 
In ivy man ( vir t fronts tt corpulentu #), insomuch that timing lus 
pH at lungs in Gmnany h« was hun,< ontiaiy to Fr«nn lsuin precedent,, 
to nth a donkey \ < t not a wend approaching moie nearly to com 
plaint than those wine h we have quoted nbovo appeals in Ins nana 
tivi His book, both in its d( fc e t ot personal detail find in literal y 
quality, ismleiioi to that wntte u a few jears later b> a younger 
biotin i of the oitli i, and envoy to tin Mongol, William dt Hubrue k 
Hut it is an ext < Hi nt woik, and m oiij own day an educ ated Mongol, 
G listing Goniboytv, has borne detailed and interesting testimony 
to tin gieat uetuiaey of its statements (see Mi lamps Aunt tnis tin 
Jhtlht Hut rhiht ih rjuul Imp ih St JUcisbourq, n p 050, 
1S%) 

The book must h iv« been pupated immediately after the return 
of Die tiave lit 1 , feu tin I uar Silimbe lit, who met him in France in 
the very ye at of lus letuin (1247), gives us these interesting par 
titulars M lie was a cl« ver and e emve isalile man, well lette i eel, a 
gieat eh st ourst r, and full of adivcisity ot experience He wrot© 

a lug book about the Tattars (so), and about other mnrvtls that ha 
hael H( « n, and win neve r he fe It weaiy ot telling about tho Tattars, 
he would cause th it book of Ins to bo lead, as I have often heard and 
suh” (('I non br Saltnihnii l\t nonius in Monum lltstor adPrnv 
et Phtcrnt prrhnrvtia , Paima, 1 857) 

lor a long time tin woik was buf partinlly known, and that chiefly 
through an abialgnunt in the vast e ompilutioii of € V nnent of Beau- 
vais (Sfkculum IJistoruilc) m.ule in the generation following the 
tiavellei s own, and punted fust in 147.3 Hakluyt (1598) and 
Bugoion (1634) published pmtions of tho original woik , but the' 
eomph to and genuine te \t was not printed till 1839, when it was 
put tenth b\ the late M l)’Avt7a< in th© 4th volume of the Iiieueil 
ih l r ovciqei it de M&nimres of the Geog Sot it ty of Pans,— a work of 
that gieat gtographer wlneli forms such a model of editonal taste, 
learning, and sagacity, as will baldly be surpassed or equalled 

John's companion, Benedn tus Polonus, also left a bin f narrative 
take n down liom lus oral ie lation Tins was first published by M 
D’Avezat iu the work just name el (II Y ) 

CAR POOR ATES a Gnostic of the 2d century, about 
whose life and opinions comparatively little is known He 
is said to have been a native of Alexandria and by birth a 
Jew His family, however, seem to have been converted 
to Christianity His Gnostic theory was for the most part 
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founded upon Platonism , and he made especial use of the 
doctrines of reminiscence and pre-existence of souls He 
regarded the world as formed by inferior spirits who are out 
of harmony with the supreme unity, knowledge of which is 
the tiue Gnom The souls which remember their pre-exist 
Kng state can attain to this contemplation of unity, and 
thereby rise superior to all the ordinary doctrines of religion 
or life Jesus is but a man m whom this reminiscence is 
unusually strong, and who has consequently attained to 
unusual spiritual excellence and power To the Gnostic the 
things of the world are worthless , they are to him matters 
of indifference From this position it easily followed that 
actions, being merely external, were morally indifferent, 
and that the true Gnostic should abandon himself to every 
lust with perfect indifference The express declaration of 
these Antmomiau principles ts said to have been given by 
Epiphanes, son of Carpocrates The notoiious licentiousness 
of the sect was the cairying out of their theory into practu e 

CARPZOV (m Latin Carpzov an), the name of a family, 
many of whose members attained distinction in Saxony m 
the 17th and 18th centuries as jurists, theologians, and 
statesmen They traced their origin to Simon Carpzov, 
who was burgomaster of Brandenburg m tho middle of 
tlfe 16th century, and who left two sons, Joachim and 
Benedict 

Benedict Carpzov (1565-1624), first of this name, 
second son of Simon, was an eminent jurist He was bom 
m Biandenburg m 1565, aud was educated at the 
universities of Frankfoi f and Wittenberg and other German 
schools He returned home m 1590, and was soon after 
nominated assessor m law In 1595 he was appointed 
professor of law at Wittenberg, whence he removed m 
1602 to the court of Sophia, electressof Saxony, at Colditz, 
who named him her chancellor After some years he 
returned to Wittenberg, and died there, November 20, 
1624, leaving five sons He published a collection of 
writings entitled Disputations juruheue 

Benedict Carpzov (1595-1666), second of the name, 
was the second son of the preceding, and like lum was u 
great lawyer He was born at Wittenberg in 1595, was 
at first a professot at Leipsic, obtained an honourable post 
at Dresden in 1639, became Ordinary of the Faculty of 
Jurists at Lerpsic m 1645, and was named privy councillor 
at Dresden m 1653 Among his woiks, which had a veiy 
extensive influence on tho administration of justice, even 
beyond the limits of Saxony, are , — Deftnitiones Jorensis 
(1638), Dractica nova rerum criminal utm (1635), Opus 
decisionum illustrium Saronice (1646), Pioccssus juris 
ScixoniLi (1657), Ac His last years were spent at Leipsic, 
and his time was entirely devoted to sacred studies He 
read the Bible through fifty-throo tunes, studying also the 
comments of Oaiander aud Cramer, and making voluminous 
notes These have been allowed to lemain in mauuscupt 
He died at Leipsic, August 30, 1666 

August Carpzov (1612-1683), fourth son of the first 
Benedict, distinguished himself as a diplomatist Born at 
Colditz m 1612, engaged first as advocate of the court at 
Wittenberg, he was appointed m 1657 chancellor and 
president of the Consistory at Coburg, and from 1675 till 
lus death was privy councillor at Gotha He took part in 
negotiating the treaties of Osnaburg and Nurembeig Like 
his brothei he was a man of earnest piety, and published 
several devotional works He died at Cubing, November 
19, 1683 

, Johann Benedict Carpzov (1607-1657), fifth son of 
the first Benedict, was born at Rochlitz in 1607, became 
professor of theology at Leipsic, made himself known by a 
Systema Theoloqicum , m two volumes, and died at Leipsic, 
October 22, 1657, leaving five sons, all ot whom attained 
some literary eminence 
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Johann Gottlob Carpzov (1679-1767), grandson of 
the pieceding, was born at Dresden m 1679. He was 
educated at Wittenberg, Leipsic, and Altdorf, became a 
learned theologian, and in 1719 was called to the chair of 
Ouental languages at Leipsic In 1730 he was appointed 
superintendent and fust pastor at Lubeck His most 
impoitant woiks were the luhodtutio in Ulnos canomcos 
bioliorum Viter is Testament i, and Critica scuta V T He 
died at Lubeck, Apiil 7, 1767 

Johann Bfnedici Carpzov (1720 1803), grandson of 
the fust Johann Benedict, was a distinguished classical 
Bcholar He was born at Leipsic m 1720, but ime professor 
of philosophy there in 1747, and m tho following year 
removed to Helmstadt as professoi of poetry and Greek 
In 1749 he was named also professoi of theology He was 
author of various philological woiks, wioto a disseitation 
on Moncius, and published an edition of Mus.eus lie 
died April 28, 1803 

CARRANZA, Bautolemii, de (1o 03-1576), a Spanish 
primate and theologian, was born of noble family at 
Miranda in Navarre, in 1 503 He studied at the university 
of Alcala, and entered the Dominican ordci The only 
Spaniard who could pretend to rival him m learning wan 
Melchior Camis, and as professor of theology at Valladolid 
he gained so bailiant a lcputation that students flocked 
thither fiom all paits of Spain to heai him Chailes V 
selected him as envoy to the Council of Trent (1546) At 
this council he earnestly maintained that it was the duty 
of priests to reside in their benefices , and next year ho 
(1547) followed up this appeal by publishing at Venice De 
naessana r esidentia epiwopor uni et altar urn pastor urn He 
was also chosen by Chailes to accompany to England the 
piince who aftei wards became Philip 11 , on tho visit which 
lie made foi tho purpose of marrying Mary Carianza 
became that queen’s confessor, and laboured very zealously 
fur the io establishment of Roman Catholicism In 1557 
Philip appointed him to the aichbishopnc of Toledo, a post 
lie was very leluctant to accept, as he foresaw the jealous) 
which lus pi emotion w'ould arouse , and indeed the bishop 
of L6nda the very next ye ir denounced him to the Inquisi 
tion as a heretic, tiking as pit text lus Cornniintar ios sohre 
el tateduwio Christiana, published that year at Antwerp, 
though that book w f as appiovcd by a commission of the 
Council of Tit nt It was placed in the Tndejr Ejcpurqa - 
tonus , and Cairanza was imprisoned foi eight years, after 
which, on appeiling to Rome, he was taken thither and 
confined (1566-1576) in the castle of St Angelo In 1576 
he received final sentence, being made to abjure opinions 
which lie had nevei held, suspended fiom his aich bishopric 
for five years, and banished to the Dominican convent of 
Minerva Seven daj s after tins judgment he died The 
people of Spain honouied lum as a saint, aud Gregoiy 
XIII placed a highly laudatoiy inscription on Ins tomb 
His most famous woik, Sunima Conciliar urn, fust published 
at Venice m 1546, is of considerable value, and has been 
frequently repunted 

CARRARA, a town ot Italy, in the province of M lssa- 
Carrara, about 62 miles north-west of Floicncc, is situat'd 
not far from the coast of the Mediterranean, in a deep ’i llloy 
watered by the Avenza The principal buildings art the 
collegiate church of St Andrea, the Madonna dcllt Gra/ie, 
and the ex -ducal palace The town owes its whole 
importance, as well as its very name, to the quanus m tho 
neighbouring mountains, which from a very early period 
have been one of the principal sources of statuaij marble 
in the world They are for the most part situated close to 
the village of Torano, about a mile distant fiom the town 
Of the 450 quarries at present m full working order, the 
best are those known as Canal Grande, Poggio, Donziu, 
and Palvaccio The excavation gives employment to aV>out 
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6000 inui , and nearly 4000 are engaged m the cutting 
and polishing shops, which number about 115 In 1873 
the total value of the marble extracted was £360,000 
Carrara is built not far from the site of the ancient Lum, 
an Etrurian city of considerable importance , and the 
marble was known to the Homans as Marvior Lunensc 
Napoleon I founded in the town an academy of fine arts, 
which still exists and possesses a large collection of statues 
The only native sculptors of note are Alberti Maffeoli in 
tho 15th century and Daneso Cattaneoin the lbth The 
population of the town proper is about 8000, but the 
commune contains 23,827. 

CARREL, Aumand, or more fully Jjav Baptist* 
Nicolas Aumand (1800-1 83b), a distinguished French 
publicist, was born at Rouen, 8th May 1800 His fatlui 
was a merchant in good circumstances, and ho received a 
liberal education at the college of his native town, after- 
wards attending tho military school at St Cyr He had 
an intense admuation for the groat generals of Napoleon, 
and Ins uncompromising spirit and bold upnghtness soon 
marked bun out as a man of dependent views, and to be 
suspected Filtering the army as sub lieutenant ho took a 
secret but active part in the unsuccessful conspir uy of 
Belfort. On tho outbreak of war with Spain in 1822, 
Cartel, whoso sympathies wire altogether with the Spanish 
iauso, sent in his resignation, and succeeded in effecting 
his escape to Barcelona Ho enrolled himself m the foreign 
legion and fought gallantly against his formei comrades 
Noai FiguiGcs tlio legion was compelled to sun emit r, and 
Oarrol became the ])risoner oi his old gi nor 3 llamas Theie 
was considuiable dilluulty about the r ms ot < ipitulation, 
and one council of war condemmd Corel to d°ith Foi- 
tunately some infoimahty prevented tho sent* me being 
executi d, ami he was soon af Lei wards acquitted and set at 
liber ty 

His career as a soldo r being Hum finally closed, Cairel 
resolved to devote Imuselt to literature He came to l\n is 
and 1 m gm as set letaiy to Augustin Tluciiy, the cclebiatcd 
hist oi mu His services were tound to be ot great value, and 
on Ins side lie not onlyobtumd admirable training in 
habits of composition, but was led to urn stigato foi himsilf 
some of tho most interesting poitions of English lnstoi\ 
His hist work of impoitime (he had already wntten one 
<u two lustom al absti icts) was the Unton/ of the Counta 
Involution, m England , an exceedingly able politic il study 
of tho events which culminated m the Revolution ot 1688 
He gradually became known as a skilful w liter in vinous 
periodicals, but it was not till be i mined Ins connection 
with tho National that ho became a powei m Frame 
Tho National was at hrsfc conducted by Thiers, Migmt, 
and Curiel in c (injunction , but altc r tho revolution of ,1 ul> , 
Tillers and Magnet assumed olheo, and the whole manage- 
ment fell into tho hinds of Caned Undei Jus direction 
tho journal became tho lust political oigun m Fails Ills 
judgment was umisuilly clou, Ins punciples solid atul 
well foumlel, Ins sincerity and honesty bc\ond question , 
md to these qualities ho united an udimubfe style, lucid, 
precise, ami wc 11 balanced As tho defender of democruy 
ho had fiocpiontly to face serious dangers He was once m 
Ste Folagio, and seveial times befcuo the tnbunal to uuswei 
for Jus join nil Noi was ho m less dangei tioin private 
eumitios Before lus last tatal encounter ho was twice 
engaged in duels with editois <>t mal papers Tho dispute 
which led to the duel with M Emile de Gnarilm was oue of 
small moment, and might have been amicably an ringed had 
it not been foi some slight obstinacy on ( an cl's part The 
meeting took place cm tho moimng of the 22d May 1830 
De Girardm was wounded in the shoulder, Carul m the 
abdomen The wound was at once seen to be dangerous, 
amt Cairoi was conveyed to the house of a friend where 
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he died after two days' suffering His works, with biogra- 
phical notice by Littrd, have been published m five volumes 
(Paris, 1858) A fine estimate of his character will be 
found in Mill’s Dissertations , vol l 

CARRIAGE, a term which in its widest signification 
includes all structures employed for the purposes of 
tiansport of merchandize and movable goods and of human 
bangs Such velnc les are generally mounted on wheels, 
but tho sledge and the litter are types of the exception to 
tins rule Carnages, according to tho definition above 
given, includes in these days a vast variety of forms, ranging 
from tho humble wheelbarrow and rude farm-cart up to 
the luxuriously appointed sleeping-cars of railways, and 
the state carriages of royal peisonages A narrower 
application, however, limits the term to such vehicles as are 
used for tho conveyance of persons, and it is m this 
restricted sense that tho term is here used Cars or 
carriages for use on railways or tramways are also excluded, 
and will be dealt with m other connections 

Although, doubtless, tho primitive means of transpoit 
was by riding on tho back of the horse, camel, elephant, or 
other animal, there is evidence that the use of certain 
kinds of carnages dates fiom a very remote antiquity 
When Pharaoh advanced Joseph to the second place* in 
Egypt “ he made him to rule m tire second chariot which 
ho had,” and later, Joseph, by command of the king, sent 
waggons out of the land of Igypt to convey Jacob and his 
whole family to the land of his adoption Thus at tins 
early period there were two distinct types of carnage in use 
among the civih/ed inhabitants of Egypt, — a country 
which from its level chaiacter presented facilities for the 
development of this Bpecics of conveyance The use of 
ch, u lots in Egypt and among early nations generally was 
reserved for rulers and warlike leaders 

It was among the Romans that the use of carnages as a 
private means of conveyance was first established, and with 
that people carriages attained gieat viuiety of form as well 
as mhuess of ornamentation In all times the employment 
of tainagos depended greatly on the condition of tho roads 
over which they had to be driven, and the establishment 
of good roads, such as the Appian Way, constructed 331 
no, and others, giiatly facilitated the development of 
(amago travelling among the Romans Tn Rome itself, 
and probably also in other large towns, it was neces- 
sary to restrict travelling in carnages to a few persons of 
high rank, owing to the narrowness and crowded state of 
the stmts For the same icrtson the transpoit of goods 
along the stuets was ioi bidden during the ten hours 
between sunnso and sunset For long journeys and to 
cormy large parties the nda and carruca appear to have 
been mostly used, but what their construction and arrange- 
ments weie is not known During the empire the carnage 
which appears in representations of public ceremonials is 
the (aifjentum It is very flight, with two wheels, some 
turns coveted, and getierally drawn by two horses If a 
taiuigi had four horses they were yoked abrtast, among 
tin* Gietks and Romans, not in two pans as now From 
the ran mu are traced the modem Emoptan names, — the 
English cal i ia</<\ the French cartosM, and the Italian 
unto, a The s njua was a very ancient form of vehicle, 
the body of which was of osiei basket work It originated 
with the Gauls, by whom it was named henna , and by them 
it was employed foi the conveyance of persons and goods m 
time of puiee, and baggage duiing war With its name 
aic connected the modem French bantte, banneton , vannene , 
and jKinu i , — all indicating basket-woik The essedum was 
a two wheeled carnage, the foim of which the Romans 
copied from the war cars of the Belgse 

These various vehicles were sometimes very splendidly 
ornamented with gold and precious stones , and covered 
/ 
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carnages seem more and more to have become appendages 
of Roman pomp and magnificence Sumptuary Iewb w ere 
enacted on account of the public extravagance, but they 
were little regarded, and were altogether abrogated by the 
emperor Severus Suetonius states that Nero took with 
him on his travels no less than a thousand carriages 
On the introduction of the feudal system the use of 
carnages was for some time prohibited, as tending to render 
the vassals less fit for military service Men of all gradts 
and professions rode on horses or mules, and sometimes the 
monks aud women on she-asses Horseback was the 
general mode of travelling , and hence the members of 
the council, who at the diet and on other occasions were 
employed as ambassadors, were called nttmeistei In this 
manner also great lords made their public entry into cities 
Covered carnages were known m tho beginning of the 
16th century, but their use was confined to ladies of the first 
rank , and as it was accounted a reproach for men to ride 
in them, the electors and princes sometimes excused their 
non-attendance at meetings of the state by the plea that 
their health would not permit them to ride on horseback 
Covered carriages were for a long time foibidden even to 
women , but about the end of the 15th century they 
Ccgan to be employed by the emperor, kings, and princes, 
in journeys, and afterwards on state occasions In 1474 
the Emperor Frederick III visited Frankfort m a close 
carnage, and again m the following year m a very magni 
ficent covered carnage Shortly afterwai ds carriages began 
to be splendidly decorated , that, for instance, of the 
electress of Brandenburg at the tournament held at Ruppm 
m 1509 was gilded all over, and that of the duchess of Meck- 
lenburg was huug with rod satin When Cardinal Dietnch- 
stem made his entrance into Vienna m 1611, forty carnages 
went to meet him , and m the same year the consort of 
the Emperor Matthias made her public entrance on her 
marriage in a carnage coveied with pei fumed leather The 
wedding carnage of the first wife ot the Emperor Leopold, 
who was a Spanish prince ss, cost, together with the hanit ss, 
38,000 florins Those of the ompeioi are thus described 
“ In the impel lal coaches no great magnificence was to 
be seen , they were covered over with red cloth aud black 
nails The harness was black, and m the whole woik 
there was no gold The panels were of glass, and on 
this account they weie called the impel lal glass coaches 
On festivals the harness was ornamented with red silk 
fringes The imperial coaches were distinguished only by 
their having leather traces , but the ladies in the imperial 
suite were obliged to be contented with carnages the traces 
of which were made of ropes ” At the magnificent court 
of Duke Ernest Augustus at Hanover, m 1081, there were 
fifty gilt coaches with six horses each The fust time that 
ambassadors appeared m coaches on a public solemnity wits 
at the imperial commission held at Erfurt m 1613 Soon 
after this time coaches became common all over Ger- 
many, notwithstanding various orders aud admonitions to 
deter vassal* from using them These vehicles appear to 
havobeen of very rude construction Beckmann describes 
a view he had seen of Bremen, painted by John Landw^ehr 
in 1661, m which w r as represented a long quadrangular 
carnage, apparently not suspended by straps, and covered 
with a canopy supported by four pillars, but without cur- 
tains In the side was a small door, and in front a low 
seat or box , the coachman sat upon the horses , and the 
dress of the persons within proved them to be burgomasters 
At Pans m the 14th, 15th, and even 10th centuries, the 
French monarchs rode commonly on horses, the servants of 
the court on mules, and the princesses and principal ladies 
sometimes on asses Persons even of the highest rank some- 
tunes sat behind their equerry on the same horse Carriages, 
however, were used at a very early period m France , for 
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there is still extant an ordinance of Philip the Fair, issued 
m 1294, by which citizens’ wives are prohibited from using 
them it appears, however, that about 1550 there were 
only three carnages at Pans, — one belonging to the queen, 
another to Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Ren6 de 
Laval, a very corpulent nobhman who was unable to ride 
on horseback The coaches used m the tunc of Henry IV 
were not suspended by atiaps (an impro\ uncut referred to 
the time of Louis XIV ), though they wue piovnled with a 
canopy supported by foui oinaimnt.il pillars, and with 
curtains of stuff or leather 

Occasional allusion is made to the use of some kinds of 
vehicles m England duung the Middle Agos in Tkt 
Squy) of Low Deyiee, a poem of a pi nod antenur to 
Chaucer, a description of a sumptuous carnage occurs 

“To monow shall on hunting faie 
Ami rule, my daughtir, m a i hart 
It shall bo cove iM \nth vt hit ml, 

And doth ot hn< gold all about \n\ir head. 

With damask white and azun hlui 
Will diaper’d with lilus law ” 

Chaucer himself describes a chare as 

* With gold wiought and pnrno ” 

When Richard II of England, towards the end of the 
14th century, was obliged to lly before his rebellious 
subjects, he and all his followers were on hoi whack, wdnle 
his mother alone used a carriage The oldest carnages 
used m England were known us (hares, cars, chariots, 
caroches, and wluilicotcs, but these became less fashionable 
when Ann, the wife of Richard 11 , showed the English 
ladies how gracefully she could lule on the side-saddle, 
Stow, in his Survey of London , remaiking, “so was lidmg 
m those whirhcotes and chariots foisaken except at 
coronations and such like spectacles” The same writer 
states that in the year 1564 Guilliam Boonen, a Dutch 
man, became the queen’s coachman, and was the first that 
brought tho use of coaches into England Although Stow 
is incorrect m thus attubuting the inti eduction ol coaclns 
to the time of Elizabeth, there is no doubt that at the 
period he indicates, the use of wheeled vehicles began to be 
so common that it then became a prominent public fact 
“ Little by little,” he again states, “ they became usual 
among the nobilitie and others of sort, and within twenty 
years became a great trade of coachrruking ” By the 
beginning of the 17th century the use of coaches had 
become so prevalent that in 1601 the attention of Pari in 
meat was drawn to the subject, and a Bill “ to restrain the 
excessive use of coaches ” was introduced, which, however, 
W'as rejected on the second reading Their use told severely 
on the occupation of the Thames watermen, and Taylor the 
poet and wateiman complained Utterly both m prose and 
verse against the new-fangled piactice — 

“ ( 'arroaclies, coarhis, jadts, and Flundirs marts 
l)oo 10b us of our sh ucs, our warts, our faus 
Against tho giound wi stand and knock out hu Is, 

Wlnicst all our profit runs awa) on wluclis ” 

The sneers of wits and watermen notwithstanding, 
coaches became so common, that m the early pirt of the 
17th century they were estimated to numbci more than 
6000 in London and its surrounding country 

Vehicles plying for public convenience, wc have seen, 
were iu existence during the period of the Roman empin, 
and concurrently with the renewal of carnage locomotion 
m the 16th century, public carnages were again re 
established Hackney coaches wtrt first introduced m 
France during the minority of Louis XIV b y one Nicolas 
Sauvage, wdio lived at the sign of Saint Fiaerc in the Rue 
St Martin, and hence lured carnages came to be called 
Jiacre s t though eventually the name was restricted t» such 
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as were stationed for lure m the streets In 1650 Charles 
Villerme obtained the exclusive privilege of hiring out 
fiacres m Pans for a payment of 5000 livres The 
prototype of the modern omnibus first commenced plying 
iu the streets of Paris on the 18th March 1662, going at 
fixed hours, at a stated fare of five sous Soldiers, lackeys, 
pages, and livery servants were forbidden to enter such con- 
veyances, which were announced to be pour la plus grand 
commodUe et l they te des personnes de me rite In the time 
of Charles X the omnibus system in reality was established , 
for no exclusion of any class or condition of person who 
tendered the pioperfare was permitted in the vehicles then 
put on various routes, and the fact of the carriages being 
thus at the service of all gave use to the present name 

Hackney coaches were first established in London in 
1625 Writing in 1634 to Lord Stafford, MrGairard says, — 
“ Here is one Captain Hailey , he h ith been a sea captain, 
but now lives on the land, about this <ity, where he tues 
experiments He hath elected, avoiding to his ability, 
some four hackney-coaches, put his men in livery, and 
appointed them to stand at the May-pole in the Strand, 
giving tin m instructions at what rate to cany men into 
several patts of the town, while all day they may be had 
Other hnkney-men seeing this way, they Hocked to the 
same place, and perform their journeys at the same rate, 
so that sometimes there is twenty of them together ” 

In 1637 there were m London and Westminster no 
fewer than .50 such couches , in 1652 they had increased 
to 200, and m 1654 to 300, employing 600 horses In 
1604 the number of hackney coaches was limited to 700, 
and m 1715 to MX) Thus, notwithstanding the lompeti 
turn of sedan chairs, the hue km > coach held its place and 
glow in mipoitance till it was, about 1820, supplanted by 
the cabriolet de plate, now shoitenod into “cab,” which 
had previously held a most important place m Pans 
lu that city the cubitolet came into great public favoui 
about tho middle of the 18th century, and m tho year 
1813 there were 1150 smh vehicles plying m the 
Parisian streets The otiguiul cabnokt was a kind of 
hooded gig, inside winch the dnvei sat, besides whom 
there was only room lilt tor a single passenger Mr 
Hansom, tho inventor whose name attaches to the London 
two wheeled vehicle to the present day, patented Ins cab 
first m the year 1834 It consisted origuinlK of a square 
body hung in the centre of a square frame the two wheels 
being about 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, the. same height 
as tho vehicle On tins voiy mi morons improvements were 
quickly made, and in 1816, after a frtsh pitent had been 
obtained m name of Mtssis (trllett and Chapman, a com 
pany was formed for establishing hansom cabs essentially 
the same as now m use 

Of coaches possessing a history the two best known in 
tho United Kingdom are 11cm Majesty’s state coach, and 
that of the Lord Mayor of London The lattei is the 
oldest, having been built, or at hast lust list tl, for the 
procession of Sir Charles Asgrl, Lord Mayor elect, in 
November 1757 Tin both <d this wonder tul vehicle is 
not supported by springs, but hung on lcither straps , and 
the whole stiuctun is \cr> rulily loaded with ornamental 
carving, gilding, and paint work The difli rent panels and 
the doors centum vanous allegorical groups of figures re- 
presenting suitable subjects and heraldic devices painted in 
a spirited manner The royal state touch, winch is described 
as u the most superb carriage evi i built,” was designed bv 
Sir William Chambers, the paintings on it wire executed 
by Cipriani, and the work was com plot od in 17 01 The 
following is an official description of it — 

“The whole of the carnage and bod> is rithlj ornamented with 
laurel and carved work, beautifully gilt The hngth, 24 ftet , 
widti, 8 feet 3 inches , height, 12 foot , length of pole, 12 feet 4 
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inches , weight, 4 tons The carriage and body of the coach is com- 
posed as follows —Of four large Tntons, who support the body by 
four braces, covered with red morocco leather, and ornamented with 
gilt buckles, the two figures placed m front of the carriage bear 
the driver, and are represented m the action of drawing by cables 
extending round their shonldira, and the cranes and sounding shells 
to announce the approac h of the monarch of the Ocean , and those 
at the back carry the mi penal fasces, topped with tridents The 
driver’s foot boaui is a laige scallop shell, ornamented with bunches 
of reeds and other marine plants The poll represents a bundle of 
lam es , tin splinter bar is composed of a in h moulding, issuing from 
beneath a voluted shell, and eaih end terminating m the head of a 
dolphin , and the whctls aie imitated from those of the ancient 
triumphal chariot The body of the coach is composed of eight 
palm-trees, which, branching out at the top, sustain the roof, and 
four angular trees aie loaded with trophies allusive to the victories 
obtained by Great Biitain, during the late glorious war, supported 
by four lions’ heads On the centre of the roof stand three boys, 
repiosenting the genu of Engliwl, Scotland, and Ireland, support 
mg the lmjietial crown of Great Britain, ami holding in their hands 
the sceptre, swoid of state, and ensigns of knighthood , their bodies 
arc adorned with festoons of laurel, which fall from thence towards 
the four corners The panels and doors an paintid with appropn 
ate emblematical devices, and the linings are of scarlet velvet richly 
embossed with national uublems ” 

Modern Camatjes — The fonns of carriages as now built 
are so numerous as almost to defy classification, and they 
altogether baffle detailed description The climate, con- 
ditions of life, and various other circumstances of different 
countries have originated modified forms of carriage in each 
of them, some of which have come into general use, while 
others aie seldom seen out of the land of their origin Mr 
(1 N Hooper, of the firm of Hooper & Co of London, 
who has given valuable assistance m the preparation of 
tho present article, supplies the following table of modern 
carnages with the countries of their origin — 


Coach 

Kotze, Berlin 

Hungary or Prussia 

( lianot 

Coupfe 

France 

Baromhe 

Calfcche 


Brit7Hka 

Brit7ska 

Austria 

Dioaki 

Droitzska 

Germany and Russia. 

Cabriolet 

Cabriolet 

France 

Cab Phaeton 

Milord or Victoria 

England 

Mail Phiuton 

Mail phaeton 

>» 

Gig and Tilbury 

Tilbury 

»» 

Curjulu 

Curncle 

Italy 

Geimany 

Landau 

Eaiulau 

Fourgon 

Fourgon 

Fin.net 

I >og ( art 

To car 

J< ngland 

Omnibus 

Omnibus j 

France (b\ Shillibeer, 
an Englishman) 

Ding 

Malle Anglaisc 

England 

Pa?k Phaeton 

Phaeton dt pan. 

»> 

Brougham 

Petit coup6 | 

>» 

(Lord Brougham) 

Double Brougham ) 
Clarence j 

Clarence 

England 

Waggont tte 

Waggonette 

n 

Sociable 

Soualdo 

, t 

’I 1 ( art 

T cart 

it 

Soc lahle landau 


tt 

Basket auriugc 

Pamer k saladc 

tt 

But /ska c lianot 

Eilwagen ' 

Genuuii} 

Sjmh r phaeton 

Aniup a 

Rockuw aj 


tt 

( ’liar k coto 


Swit7t rland 

Tamntas 

Voituit de voyage 

Iiusbia 

kibitka 

tt 

Tt loga 

I’ i oika 


tt 


tt 

( lutside car on two ) 
or four w heels j 


lie land 

Sledge 

i 

Russia, Norway, Ger- 
many, Canada, &c 

Carriole 


Norway 


In addition to this list there are numberless forms of fancy 
carnage, aud the misdirected ingenuity of coach-builders is 
frequently exercised m the attempt to combine the features 
aud advantages of several vehicles m one structure, 
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generally with the result of rendering it unfit to be used 
with comfort or safety m any form* 

In comparing the carnages of the present day with those 
of earlier penods it should be borne m mind that many 
circumstances apart from the skill and invention of the 
coach-builder have combined to modify, or to necessitate 
the modification, of such structures The condition of 
streets and roads was such, at no very remote date, as 
to permit of only the most cautious traffic within limited 
areas in vehicles of great stiength, solidity, and weight 
The paving of streets and macadamization of highways 
gave designers of carriages facilities for planmng vehicles 
of a light, airy type on more elegant hues, of which oppor 
tunitics they were not slow to take advantage Again, 
previous to the introduction of railways, not only public 
coaches but private carriages had to be built with a view 
to afford accommodation for undertaking long journeys, 
which are now entirely performed by railway, and that 
circumstance also now enables the coach-builder to give 
primary attention to the comfort, gracefulness, aud elegance 
of the vehicles he constructs But after allowance is made 
for all such circumstances, there remains to coach- builders, 
and especially to those of Great Britain, a very large share 
of credit, for the inventive skill and ingenuity which has 
brought the modern carnage to that perfection of workman- 
ship and artistic finish which it everywhere displays To 
enumerate the improvements in coach-building, which have 
been effected chiefly m the present century, would demand 
a much greater space than can be devoted to this subject 
It must suffice simply to point to the Collinge axle invented 
in 1792, now universally adopted, by means of whuh 
wheels require oiling only once m several months The 
elliptic springs, upon which nearly all carnages are now 
mounted, weie patented by Obadiah Elliott m 1804 A 
great many ingenious devices have also been adopted for 
facilitating the opening and closing of the head of landaus 
or such carriages as are made to be open or close at pleasure 
And generally coach-building has enjoyed a full share of the 
advantages flowing from the improved mechanical devices 
and processes of modern times 

Coachmaking — Coachmaking is a combination of crafts 
rarely united in one trade, embracing, as it does, woik in 
such diverse materials as wood, iron, steel, brass, cloth, 
leather, ivory, hair, <fec A great division of labour and 
numerous highly skilled artizans are consequently emploj ed 
m the various stages in the construe tion of a high-class 
carriage The workmen include body-m ikers, who build 
up the part in which persons sit , carnage makers, who 
make or fit together all the under paits of the vehicle on 
which the body lests, wheel wrights, joiners, and fitters , 
trimmers, who fit up the inside of the carriage , and se\eral 
classes of smiths for special work connected with the iron 
framing, axles, springs, <fcc Painting is an important part 
of the business, those professing it being divided into 
body, carnage, and heraldry or ornamental painters , and 
after the paifiter comes the polisher who gives the final 
bnlliant polish to the outside of the whole structure 

A very great deal m the coach-making business depends 
on the selection of materials Ash is the kind of wood 
commonly used m the framework both of body and carnage , 
and the quality best suited for body-wood is that of a mild 
and free nature, while for the carriage the wood cannot be 
too strong or robust Full-grown wood, of course, is best 
suited for both purposes, and the planks must be allowed 
to lie until they are properly seasoned, as is indeed most 
essential with all the wood used in the building of a carnage 
After the framework is made, the lower part of the body 
is panelled up with the softest bay mahogany, plain and 
free from gram The kinds of wood generally applied to 
coach-wheel making are elm or fustic for the naves, oak 
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for the spokes, and ash for the felloes , but beech felloes 
are often used, and it has been found by experience that 
beech, when the felloes are cut from the log shortly after it is 
felled, and kept until they become diy befoie being put 
upon wheels, answers admirably for this purpose American 
hickory is also one of the best available woods for spokes 
as well as carnage poles, and a large trade is now con- 
ducted between Great Britain and the United States in the 
importation of American machine-made hickory wheels 
Canadian black walnut has also come into use as a sub- 
stitute for mahogany m panelling, and many other woods 
are available for special portions of carnages 

Formeily, m the making of coach-spnngs, nothing w'as 
used but German steel, which from its hardness was more 
apt to snap than the English steel now emploj ed for that 
pui pose The latter combines with superior elasticity a 
strength that enables the spring-maker to fabneato lim 
springs at least one-third lighter, wdnle they stand equal 
fatigue The iron mounting of coach-work requires the 
skill of experienced smiths , for, besides solidity, soirn^ 
degree of taste is requisite to form the shapes and sets of 
the diflerent parts No branch ol coach-making contributes 
more to the elegance of the vehicle than that of the painter 
His colours must be of the best quality in order to stand 
exposure m all weathers The varnish used is copal, of 
which there are two kinds,— the finest for finishing the 
body, and the second for finishing the carriage Between 
paints of different qualities and varnish, a well finished 
carnage gits from twenty to twentj-four separate coats 
before it is finished Between cacli coating of varnish 
colour and varnish the work is carefully rubbed smooth and 
flat with pumice or fine glass paper, and the final polish is 
attained by rubbing with the palm of the hand 

The growth and development of railway tiavi llmg, instead 
of checking the use of horse-drawn vehicles, oi injuring the 
art of the coach builder, has had a very powerful influent e 
in the opposite direction Railway travelling has caused 
an enormous increase m the use of cabs ami other public 
vehicles, while increasing wealth has multiplied luxurious 
private carnages The revival of the driving of four-horse 
drags, m imitation of the old stage coaches, between London 
and various subuiban towns (one going to Brighton), which 
has taken place of late years, is deserving of note Tlnse 
coaches were put on the road by membeis of sevnal aristo 
cratic clubs, not wuth a view to profit , their success, how- 
ever, has been veiy gieat 

As a coach making and coaching country, England lias 
long held the foremost place “The mad,” its coach ( s, 
and their dnvers figure largely m the popular literature of 
the country, and the perfection of coach equipment has 
bean an unfaihug sourco of national pnde British coach 
builders still continue to hold, almost without dispute, the 
highest position in their craft , and that expensive luxury - - 
a first-class London built carnage —cannot, for honest woik 
manslnp, handsome lines, and beautiful finish, be excelled 
by any product of industry ( i pa ) 

CARRIUK FERGUS, a maritime county of a town, and 
a co-extensive parliamentary borough of the same name, m 
the province of Ulster, in Ireland It is enclosed bj tin- 
county of Antrim, except on tlie S where it is skirted by 
the Bay of Cairickfergus (Belfast Lough) It comprises 
an area of 16,702 acres, of which 129 are occupied by the 
town The surface is in general hilly, Lough Mouinc, a 
lake of about 90 acres m extent, is 556 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the highest mountain, Slieve True, which 
commands a magnificent prospect, attains an delation of 
1100 feet. The land near the sea-shore is an alluvial 
plain The farms are small, except m the hilly district, 
where grazing is carried on The chief crops are oat^and 
potatoes, for which sea-weed, with lime and vcgctablt 
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matter, forms the manure , and the district has long been 
famous for the manufacture of cheese The fisheries are 
valuable and extensive, and the oysters taken off the coast 
are highly prized for their size and flavour At Duncrue, 
about a mile and a half from the town, on the property ol 
the marquis of Downshire, rock-salt of remarkable purity 
and iu large quantity is found m the Triassic sandstone 

According to ecclesiastical arrangement, this burgal 
county forms a single rectory in the diocese of Connor 
The population numbered 8520 persons m 1851, and 9397 
in 1871, — 4280 males and 5117 females The boiough 
returns one member to parliament 

The town of Can ickfergus, from which the county and 
adjoining bay take their name, is 9J miles north Hast of 
Belfast by rail It stretches along tlio shore of lit Hast 
Lough, is about one mile in length, and consists of the old 
or walled town in the centre, the Irish quartei on the 
west, and the Scotch quiuter on the east, —the last being 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen, descendants fiom a colony 
diiven by religious pei sedition fiom Galloway and Ayr- 
shire about the year 1 f>05 I he town is n regularly built, 
and deficient m neatness The principal building is the 
old castle, standing on a projecting lock, from which the 
town ch lives the name Garnik , it was foimeily a place of 
much st length, and is still m untamed as an arsenal, and 
mounted with heavy guns Thu ancient donjon oi keep, 
90 feet in height, is still in good preservation The parish 
church, an antiquated eiuuform structuie, was oiigmally 
a chapel or orutuiy dependent on a Fianciscau nionastciy 
The entianco to a subtenanean passage between the two 
establishments is still visible uncle r the communion table 
of the chuicli The jail, built on the site of the above- 
mentioned monasteiy, w is foimeily the county of Antrim 
prison The couit house, which ndjoins the jail, is a neat 
modern building Winn Garmkfi rgus was the county 
town of Anti mi (winch tt ceased to be in 1850), the assi/es 
were held these The town has some trade m domestic 
pioducc and in limn m.uiufactutes, theie bung siveiil 
flax spnnuug-nnlls and a bleach work in the nmnediite 
noighbomhood Distilling is on nod on in the town 
Vessels of 100 tons bindcn can discharge at the piei, and 
theie is a patent slip on tlm shore Tin population of the 
municipal town was 3 r > 1 i in 1851, iml 4212 in 1871, 
with an excess at tin* Into t date of 528 females In 1871 
5(>7 wuio Catholics and 3fil r » Protestants, and of the lattci 
2050 wtio Pioslq tuians 

in the reign of Queen Klmtbith the town oht unul a cliartci, 
an<l this was conlmnul h> Junes 1 , who inldtel tho puvihgc ot 
sending two lnuge sm s to tin Dish pm 1 mount Tin loinoutinn, 
however, was supeisuhd, limit i the piowsnms ot tho Munnipil 
ltetorm Ait ol In a hnmd ot nuinuipd eotunnssione is In 

1182 lolin de I’oiik v, to whom l h my 11 had gmntcel all the paits 
of Distil ho could obtain possession ot b\ the swoid, li\ui a 
colonv in tins dmtin t De t'oim > limit the t istle wlut li atteiw nils 
c iiiiici into posse ssioii of the De Dae > family, who, la ing e ]e e ted, in 
Vile d Ddw ml Hi lie e to he sie ge> it ( HI r ») Aftci udispeiate limit 
lime the gmison sum inlon <1 In 1 18l>, tho town was Inline el by 
the Scots, and in 1 file) was ehstio\ed ley the combined Scots and 
Irish Sulise epuntlv , it sullen d min h b> laniuie uni tho ocui 
Hional assaults of the in ighlxmmig lush chieftains, whose fwoui 
the townsmen wore at length necessitated to smite 1»\ the pnvnunt 
of an annual tiilmtc In the mgn ot (’hailes 1 maiiv Scotch 
Coven an tuis settle el in the m ighhomheual to avoid the puw e ution 
directed against them In the civil w us, fiom 1 C>41 , Canukhigus 
was one ot the chief places of it luge foi the I'lnUstailts ot the 
county of Antnin «nd on July 10, Ib42, the Inst Piudwtuy held 
in 1 1 elaml met time In that ye.u the pan won was conmiinde d 
by General Mumoe, wlio having atteiw aids it luupuslml the c tuse 
of the English Pailiament, was, m 1048, suipnstd ami taken pnsoiitr 
by Sir llobeit Adair At a litei pe ileal C amdcfeigus was held bv 
the paitisans of lames II , but muuuelcnd in 3 08** to the tones 
under King William's geneial Hi humbug, and in 16 l M) it was 
visited by King William, who landed hen on his expedition to 
IrelauC In 1 7 60 it was surmised by a > remit sepiadron under 
Dommodore Tliourot, who landed with about 1000 men, and, afttr i 
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holding the place for a few days, evacuated it on the approach of 
the Euglish troops Eighteen years later Paul Jones, in his ship the 
“ Itanger,” succeeded in capturing the “ Drake,” a British slocp- 
of war, in the neighbouring bay , but he left without molesting the 
town 

CAIUUCK-ON sum, a town of Ireland m the south 
iidmg of the county of Tipperaiy, province of Munster, is 
situated on the Suir, 14 miles east of Clonmel, with a 
station on the Waterford and Limerick railway It was 
forniei ly a walled town, and contains some veiy ancient 
buildings, such as the parish church and the castle, erected 
in 1309, which belongs to the Butler family On the 
other side of tho nvtr, but connected by a bridge of the 
1 4th eentuiy, stands the suburb of Carnckbeg, with an 
abbey founded in 1336 The woollen manufactures for 
which the town was formeily famous still give employment 
to about 400 people , and upwaids of 1000 are at work m 
tho linen and flax factories A thriving export trade is 
earned on m agricultural produce, and slate is extensively 
quarried in the neighbourhood Garrick on-Suir became a 
place of importance soon after the English conquest of 
Ireland, and it still gives the title of earl to a branch of the 
Butler family Population m 1871, 7792 

CARRIE It, m its general acceptation, is a person who 
conveys the goods of another for hire In its mere 
colloquial use it was applied to the class of men, now 
rendered comparatively obsolete by the railway system, 
who convoyed goods in carts or waggons on the public 
toads In jurisprudence, however, the term is collectively 
applied to all conveyers of pioperty, whether by land or 
w atei , and in this sense the late changes and enlargements 
of the system oi transit throughout the world have given 
additional importance to the subject The law by which 
carrieis, both by land and sea, are made responsible for the 
goods intrusted to them, is founded on the praetorian edict 
of tho civil Jaw, to which the ninth title ol the fourth book 
of the Pandect is devoted The edict itself is contained 
m these few words, ‘'naut<e, taupoiies, stabularu , quod 
( "1 usque salvum foie leuqmint, nisi ustituent , in eos 
indicium dabo ” Tho beautiful simplicity of tho rule so 
announced has had a most beneficial influence on the 
commerce of the world Throughout the gieat civilized 
region wducli took its law directly fiom the Roman fountain, 
and thiough the other less uvih/ed countries which followed 
the same commcronl code, it 1 lid a foundation for the pnn 
ci pie th.it the carnet’s engagement to the public is a con- 
tract of indemnity It bound him, iu the general case, to 
deliver wlut he had been enti listed with, or its value, — 
thus sweeping away all secondary questions or discussions 
as to the conditions of moie or less culpability on his part 
nuclei w r hich loss or damage may have occuned , and it 
left any limitations oi this general l esponsibility to be 
sepai itely adjusted by special contract 

The law of England recognizes a distinction between a 
common and a private earner The former is one who 
holds himself out to tho public as ready to^arry for hire 
from plate to place the goods of such persons as choose to 
employ him The owner of a stage coach, a railway 
compauy, tho master of a geneial ship, a wharfinger 
currying goods on his ow r n lightens are common earners , 
and it nukes no difference that one of the tummi of the 
journey is out of England It has been held, however, 
that a person who carries only passengers is not a common 
tarriei , nor of course is a person who merely engages 
to carry the goods of particular individuals If a man 
undei takes to carry goods safely, although ho is not a 
c ommon earner, and is to have nothing for the carnage, 
he is responsible for damage sustained by his negligence 
A common earner is subject at law to peculiar liabilities 
He is bound to carry the goods of any person who offers to 
I pay his hire, unless there is a good reason to the contrary, 
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as, for example, when his carnage is full, or the article is 
not such as he is m the habit ot conveying He ought to 
carry the goods m the usual course without unnecessary 
deviation or delay To make him liable there must be a 
due delivery of the goods to him in the known course of 
his business His charge must be reasonable, and he 
must not give undue preference to any customer or class 
of customers The latter principle, as enforced by statute, 
has come to be of great importance m the law of railway 
companies. In respect of goods entrusted to him, the 
earner’s liability, unless limited by a special contract, is, as 
already stated, that of an insurer There is no question 
of negligence as m the case of injury to passengers, for the 
warranty is simply to carry safely and securely The law, 
however, excepts losses or injunes occasioned immediately 
44 by the act of God or the king’s enemies ” — words which 
have long had a strict technical signification It would 
appear that concealmeant without fraud, on the part of the 
customer, will relieve the carrier from his liability for 
negligence, but not for actual mu feasance Fraud or deceit 
by the customer (eg , m misrepresenting the real value of 
the goods) will relieve the earner from his liability The 
responsibility of the carrier ceases only with the delivery of 
the goods to the proper consignee By the Carrier’s Act 
(11 Geo IV and 1 Will IV c 68) the liability of carriers for 
gold, silver, (m general 44 articles of great value m 
small compass ”) is determined Should the article or 
parcel exceed £10 in value, the carrier is not to be liable 
for loss unless such value is declared by the customer, and 
the carrier’s increased charge paid Where the value is 
thus declared, the carrier may, by public notice, demand an 
increased charge, for which he must, if required, sign a 
receipt Failing such receipt or notice, the earner must 
refund the increased charge and remain liable as at common 
law Except as above no mere notice or declaration shall 
affect a earner's liability , but he may make special con- 
tracts with Ins customers The carriage of goods by rail- 
way or canal or by sea is subject to special regulations (See 
Railways and Charter Party ) A carrier of passengers 
is responsible for personal injuries only when they have 
been occasioned by his negligence or want of skdl Where 
there has been contributory negligence on the part of tho 
plaintiff, — i e , where ho might, by the exercise of ordinary 
care have avoided the consequences of the defendant’s 
negligence- he is not entitled to recover By 9 and 10 
Viet c 93 (commonly called Lord Campbell’s Act), when a 
porson’s death has been caused by such negligence as would 
have entitled him to an action had he survived, an action 
may now be maintained against the paity responsible for 
the negligence on behalf of the wife, husband, parent, or 
child of the deceased Previously such cases had been 
go\ orned by the maxim actio personalis montur cum 
persoyia 

CARRIER, Jean Baptiste (1756-1794), French Revolu- 
tionist, one of tho actors most infamous for cruelty in the 
44 Reign of terror,” was born at Yolai, a village near 
Aurillac m Upper Auvergne, m 1756 At the begimung of 
the Revolution (1789), he was merely an obscuie attorney, 
and m 1792, with many others of the same class, he was 
chosen deputy to the National Convention He was 
already known as one of the influential members of the 
Cordeliers Club, which with the Jacobins supported 
Uobespierre After the subjugation of Flanders he was one 
of the commissioners nominated in the close of 1792 by tho 
Convention, and sent into that country to carry out a 
general spoliation of the inhabitants, which was called 
14 organizing the progress of liberty ” In the following year 
he took part m establishing the revolutionary tribunal, and 
said openly that for the prosperity of the republic at least 
half of its population must be 14 suppressed ” He voted for 
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the death of Louis XVI , was one of tli* first to call for 
the arrest of tho duke of Orleans, and took a prominent 
part in the revolution of May 31 (overthrow of the 
Girondists) After a mission into Normandy, Carrier was 
sent, early m October 1793, to Nantes, under orders from 
the Convention to suppress the revolt which was raging 
there, by the most severe measures Nothing loath, he 
established a revolutionary tribunal, and formed a body of 
desperate men, called tho Legion ot Maiat, for the purpose 
of destroying in the swiftest way tho masses of pnsoneis 
heaped together m the jails Tho form of tnal was soon 
discontinued, and the victims were sent to the guillotine or 
shot or cut down in the prisons en masse He also had 
largo numbers of prisoners put on boaid a vessel with a 
trap door m its bottom, and sunk m the Loire by night 
This process, first of the noyades of Nantes, called by its 
inventor 44 republican baptism,” was twenty-hve times re- 
peated, so that the river became polluted with corpses, 
and a decree was issued, prohibiting the drinking of its 
water, and even m this wholesale slaughter of nan, 
women, and little children, there were special aggravations 
Such was the terioi inspired by these deeds that for some 
time no one dared to denounce tho perpetrator, who, in his 
reports to the Committee of Public Safety, deliberately lied 
At length the horrible truth became known, and Can nr 
was recalled He was now the object of general execiation , 
and although, in consequence of the fall of Robespierre (9th 
Thermidor), he had a short respite, ho was in Noveinlur 
1794 tried before tho levolutionary tribunal The proceed 
mgs lasted nearly a month, and on the lGth December, 
having vainly pleaded the orders of the Convention m his 
defence, he was condemned to death and executed 

CARRON, a small village of Scotland, in the county of 
Stirling and paush of Laibert, on the right bank of the 
Cairon River, about two miles north-east of Falkirk It is 
of importance for its li on- works, winch were started m 1700 
by a chartered company, with a capital of £150,000 Tliei e 
are five blast-furnaces and thirty five bloomary foiges, ami 
they give employment to upwards of 2000 individuals 
The carronade, a short kind of cannon with a large chamber 
for the powder, is so called because it was first made m 
perfection at these works Tho river, which falls into the 
Forth three miles E N E of Falkirk, is interesting as at 
one time the boundary of the Roman empue on the north- 
west In the neighbourhood, are the ruins of tho ancient 
Camelon, and not far from the iron-works is the site of a 
now demolished monument of great antiquity known as 
Arthur’s Oven, or Oon Tho population is about 2500 
CARSTARES, William (1649-1715), a Scottish cleig) 
man, born at Cathcart, near Glasgow, on the 11th February 
1649, was the son of the Rev John Carstares, a member 
of the extreme Covenanting party of Protestors He was 
educated at tho university of Edinburgh, and then passed 
over to Utrecht, where ho commenced his life-long friend 
ship with the prince of Orange, and began to take an 
active part m the politics of his country At this time 
the state of Scotland was restless and unhappy m the 
extreme , and it was natural, therefore, that the Govern 
merit should desire to silence Carstares, whom it had several 
reasons to dislike He w f as the intimate of William , ho 
had been the bearer of messages between the disaffected in 
Scotland and Holland , and he was believed to be con 
corned with the learned James Steuart m tho authorship of 
a severe pamphlet — An Account of Scotland's Gnevanu* 
by reason of the D of Lauderdale's Mimstrie , humbly ten- 
dered to his Sacred Majesty Accordingly, on Ins return 
to England, at the close of 1674, he was committed to the 
Tower, the following year he was transfer! cd to Edin- 
burgh Castle, and it was not till August 1079 that he was 
released. Alter this he visited Ireland, and then beBarne 
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pastor to a Noncoufornnst congregation atCheshunt Dur- 
ing 1082 he was m Holland, but m the following year he 
was again in London, and was implicated m the Rye House 
Plot On its discovery he was examined before the Scottish 
Council , but, though the torture of the thumb-screw was 
applied, he refused to utter a word till he was assured 
that his admissions would not be UBed in evidence, and in 
the disclosures he then made ho displayed great discretion 
On his return to Holland he was rewarded by William’s 
still warmer friendship, and the post of court chaplain , and 
alter the Revolution he continued to hold tins olhce, under 
the title of royal chaplain for Scotland He was the con- 
fidential adviser of the king, especially with regard to the 
affairs of his native country, and ruideied important service 
to Presbyterianism, in promoting the Revolution Settlement 

At the accession of Anne, Carstaics letamed his post as 
royal chaplain, but resided m Edinburgh, having been 
elected principal of the University He was also ministei 
of Greyfrmrs, and afterwards of St Giles, and was four 
times chosen moderator of the General Assembly He 
took an important pint, too, m promoting the Union, and 
was consulted by Harley and other leading Englishmen 
concerning it Dining Anne’s reign, the chief object of his 
policy was to frustiate the measures which woie planned by 
Lotd Oxford to strengthen the Episcojwihan Jacobites, — 
especially a Bill for extending the privileges of the Episco 
pdians, and the Bill foi replacing m the hands of the old 
pitrons the light of patronage, which by the Revolution 
Settlemi lit laid been vested in the ciders and the Pro- 
testant heritors 

On the accession of Geoige 1 Oarstaies was appointed, 
with five others, to welcome the new dynasty in the name 
of the Scottish Chuich lie was lecuvcd giaciously and 
with hi arty thanks for his seiviies, and the olhce of royal 
chaplain was again umfeired upon linn A few months 
after he was struck with apoplexy, and died on the 28th of 
December 1715 

Hee RtnU papm and I fttm mhlrewd to IVtlham Contain, to 
which is jin fixul u Lift by AH’oimn k, 1774 , and Stoiy’a Oluiiactt r 
ami Cam r of If illiam Cunt an. s, 1 S7 4 

(JARTXUENA, or Oautuac ina, a fortified seaport of 
Spam outlie Mcditemmcan Si a, m the piovimeof Murcia, 
and 21) miles S by E of the town of that name, in 37° 3G' 
N hit and 1° W long The town stands on a lull 
separated by a little pi mi fiom tlio haibom , towards tbe 
N and E it cominuimatcs with a futile valky , on the 
S and W it is lienmud in by high mountains The 
hirboui, the finest on the cistern coast of Spain, is fringed 
by four lulls, and tin island called La Escombrtra, the 
ancient /Sumbrana, 2A miles fiom the nairow eutianec, 
shelters it fiom the violence of wind aud waves The 
harbour is heart shaped and deep, exi t pt near its centre, 
where theie is a ledge of rocks only 5 feet undei water 
On the eastern side is a bieak water 812 yards m length 
A tramway leads fiom the pint to the ccutie ot the mining 
district, a distance of about two leigues The streets of 
the town aie spacious, but not imposing, and the friability 
of the stouo gives the houses a dll iprdatcd look The 
barracks, arsenal, wet and dry clocks, mat me school, parade, 
rope walks, and the foititn at ions, are all m a neglected con- 
dition The mints near the town ate very productive, 
ami thousands of men and beasts aie employed m ti uns- 
porting ores of lead, iron, copper, /me, and sulpluu to 
the coast In 1871 there were lf>0 blast-furnaces and 7b 
smelting furnaces at work The profits vary according to 
the prices of English coal ami coke Among other mineral 
products of Cartagena may be mentioned gypsum, saltpetre, 
amethysts, and rubies Burley and wheat are grown in fair 
quantity, and thore are some extensive vineyards and olive 
yardb Esparto grass (Stipa tenatmima), a species of rush, 
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now much used in paper manufacture, is largely grown in 
the neighbourhood It is the spartum , or Spanish broom, 
of the ancient Romans, — whence their name for Cartagena, 
Cat tttaxjo Spartana It is still used locally for making 
shoes, ship’s cables, mats, and a kind of spuu cloth Barilla, 
earthenware, glass, and Bilk are also among the manu- 
factures of Cartagena The former prevalence of fever, 
the abandonment of the arsenal, and the prosperity of the 
neighbouring port of Alicante have much affected the trade 
of tiro town during this century , the rail-road communica 
turn which now exists with Murcia promises, however, to 
bring about a revival of its commerce The imports are 
chiefly coal and coke from Wales and the north of England. 
The principal exports are esparto grass and metallic ores r 
195,000 tons of the latter were shipped m 1872, almost 
wholly to Great Britain The British vessels cleared in 
1872 were 244, tonnage 113,015 Of foreign vessels 413 
were cleared, tonnage 184,933 The sanitary condition of 
the town is now greatly improved, as the Almajar Marsh, 
which formerly caused much intei mittenfc fever, has been 
drained The drinking-water of Cartagena is not good , 
house-rent and food, with the exception of bread stuffs, are 
dear, and there are many paupers and mendicants, to 
whom no public relief is afforded The population m 18V 2 
was estimated at 2G,000, exclusive of the miners and the 
labourers in the works of the port 
Cai tag( ua was founded about the year 243 B o by IIasdnihal,and 
was tailed Carthago J\uva or New Carthage, to distinguish it fiom 
the Afrit an city of Caithdge It was Lon\emtntly situated opposite 
to the Carthaginian territory m Africa, and was early noted for its 
harbour, the best on tin neigh bourmg coast of Spain Its silver and 
gold mines were tin source of great wealth both to the Carthaginians 
and to the Romans In 210 b t this important plate, the head- 
quarters and treasure city of the Punic army, was stonued and taken 
with great slaughter by P Scipio The city continued to flourish 
under the Romans, who made it -a colony, with the name Colonia 
Vu.tr ur Julia Is ova Carthago In 425 ad it was pillaged and nearly 
destroyed by the Goths Tin modern Cartagena was a bishoprit 
till tbe year 1210, when the ste was leinoved to Murcia It was re- 
built by Philip II of Spain, for tin sake of its haibour In 1706, 
in tin wai of the Spanish Succession, it w r as otcupitd by Sir John 
Leake , and in the next yt ar it was ri tuk» n by tin duke of Bi rwick 
On tbe 6th Novembu 1823 tbe town capitulated to the French In 
con sec jue nee of Uu msumction in Spain, ( aitagena was in 1844 again 
tbe scene of warfare On tbe 23d August 1873 it wus bombarded 
by tlit Spanish llut under Admiral Lobos , on tbe lltli October a 
battle took place ofl the town, between tbe ships of the Govern 
mint and the Intiansigc ntes, and on the 12th January 1874 Caita- 
gena was occupied by the Government tioops 

CARTAGENA, or C vimiA(.bN\, a seaport town on the 
northern coust of South America, in the United States of 
Colombia, in 10° 25' 48" lat and 75 c 34' W long It 
is situated on a low sandy island, which, with the island 
south of it, Tierra Bomba, forms the harbour of Cartagena 
To the eabt of the town, and connected with it and the 
mainland by bridges, is the suburb of Xiximani, on another 
island The houses of Cartagena are of stone, with lattices 
and balconies of wood, and aie regularly built, but mostly 
only one story high The streets are well-paved, but dark 
and nariow , ai rangements have lately been tnadefor light- 
ing them by petroleum gas The principal buildings are the 
fortresses, some convents and chinches, and the public 
hospitals The town possesses a park and a theatre The 
largo cisterns in the walls contain a supply of excellent 
water The mean tempeiatuie of Cartagena is about 83 c 
Fahr Iu the summer the heat is excessive, and yellow 
fever often commits great ravages , leprosy, also, is not 
unfiequent The haibour, which is second to none on the 
north coast of South America, covers 40,000 acres , it 
allot ds complete security to ships in all weathers, and great 
facilities for loading and unloading It is divided into 
three sections, Boca Grande and Pasc&ballos, and the 
Caldera, which have a depth of about 15 fathoms, and 
Boca Chica, which is deeper The entrance to Boca Chica 
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is defended by the two forts — Angelo and San Fernando 
Its narrowness, the shallows at its mouth, and the 
irregularity of the tides render a pilot necessary for ships 
passing through it The roadstead for large vessels is about 
three miles from the city A chain of salt-lakes, which open 
into the Bay of Cartagena to the S W , end extend towards 
the Magdalena, in a valley through which that river may 
at one time have flowed, was taken advantage of by the 
Spaniards in former times for the construction of a canal 
Very little cutting seems to have been necessary, except at 
Calamar, the point of junction with the river During 
the War of Independence the old channel became choked 
up , it was reopened, however, m 1846, after which the 
flooding of the valley rendered the channel onco more 
unnavigable, except for barges of light draught On account 
of the closing of the Digue, the rival port of Baranguilla 
has been created, and a gieit amount of commerce has been 
transferred to Santa Martha The rapidly-increasing re- 
quirements of trade m Colombia, and the great superiority 
of Cartagena as a shipping dep6t, cannot tail, however, of 
securing before long the reopening of the route by the 
Digue The imports of Cartagena from the United King 
<lom aie cotton goods, linen and woollen cloth, crockery 
ware, glass, cutlery and hardware The exports are sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, cotton, dividivi and dye woods, ivory-nuts, 
balsam of Tolu, caoutchouc, cocoa-nuts and fibre, and 
hides Most of the cotton is obtained from wild plants, 
and the export is falling off year by year, as is also that of 
caoutchouc, from the wasteful cutting down of the india- 
rubber trees The cultivation of sugar bids fair to succeed, 
for the climate and rich soil are adapted for the growth of 
the cane The difficulty of obtaining labour has hitherto 
been a clog on agricultural enterprise in Cartagena The 
value of bullion exported from Cartagena on British account 
m the year ending August 31, 1873, was £6237 The 
value of the imports was £153,160 , the customs revenues, 
£41,400 There are no duties on exports The number 
of vessels which entered the port m 1873 was 50, tonnage 
30,637 The population of Cartagena, formerly estimated 
at 28,000, is now about 9000 only , four-fifths of these 
are black or colouied people The town of Cartagena is 
the chief naval arsenal of New Granada It was founded 
in 1533 by Pedro de Heredia , in 1544 it was seized by 
the French , it was taken in 1585 by Sir Francis Drake, 
and m 1697 by the French, who obtained from it over a 
million of money In 1741 Vernon unsuccessfully besieged 
the town It was taken by Bolivar in 1815, and sur- 
rendered to the royalists m the same year Finally, it 
was captured by the republicans, September 25, 1821 
CART AGO, an inland town of Costa Rica, Central 
America, on a river of the same name, 60 miles from the 
Gulf of Nicoya The town Buffered severely from an earth 
quake in 1841, and has since then decreased in commercial 
importance, while the population has been reduced from 
about 9000 to 3000 inhabitants The volcano Cartago, 
near the town! is 11,480 feet high 
CHRTAGO, an inland city of the state of Cauca, m the 
United States of Colombia, South America, 130 miles 
north-west of Bogota, and situated on the Vicga, an affluent 
of tho Cauca Tho inhabitants, numbering about 8000, 
carry on a considerable trade in horned cattle, fruits, coffee, 
cocoa, and tobacco The climate is dry and salubrious, 
and the surrounding country well cultivated 

CARTE, Thomas (1686-1754), an English historian, 
was bom at Dusmoon, near Clifton, m 1686 He was 
educated at Oxford, and was first brought into public 
notice by his controversy with Dr Chandler regarding 
the Irish massacre, m wffiich he defended Charles I His 
attachment to the Stuarts also caused him to remain a non 
juror, and on the discovery of the plot of Atterburj , whose 
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secretary he was, he was forced to flee to France. During 
his residence m that country he collected materials for an 
English edition of De Thou and Rigault These papers 
were purchased by Dr Mead, under whose direction the 
book was published m a very handsome form Being 
recalled to England through the influence of Queen 
Caroline, he published, in 1738, A General Account of the 
N ecessa? y Materials for a Unto? y of England The task of 
collecting these materials he undertook, with the assistance 
of subsenptions from various souices Tho hrst volume of 
his history, which is only of value for Us vast and careful 
collection of facts, was published in 1744 B> the insertion 
m it of the statement that the king’s evil had been cured 
by the Pretender, Carte forfeited tho favour of most of his 
patrons lie, however, continued to publish , and the 2d 
volume appeared in 1750, the Id in 1752, the 4th m 1755 
His papers became the property of tho Univeisity of Ox 
ford, and weie deposited in the Bodleian Library 

CARTER, Eu/amcth (1717-1806), a celebrated lad> 
scholar, and translator of the works of Epictetus, was the 
daughter of tho Rev Dr Carter of Deal m Kent, and was 
born in that town, December 16, 1717 Her mother 
Margaret S wayne of Here, in Doiset, lost her fortune by 
investing it m the South Sea Stocks, and died of a decline 
when Elizabeth was about ten years old Dr Carter 
educated his child] en, boys and girls alike, but Elizabeth’s 
slowness of appieliension tired out his patience, and it was 
only by great perseverance that she conquered her natural 
incapacity for learning She studied late at night and 
early in the morning, taking snuff and chewing gieen tea 
to keep heiself awake , and she so injured her health b) 
this that sho sufleied throughout her life from severe 
headaches Miss Carter learned Greek and Latin from 
her father, and was specially proficient m Greek, so that 
Dr Johnson said concerning a celebrated scholar, that he 
“ understood Greek better than any one whom he had ever 
known except Elizabeth Carter ” She learned also Hebrew , 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and lastly 
some Arabic She studied ustionomy, ancient geography , 
and ancient and modern history In 1734 some of her 
verses appeared m the Gentleman's Magazine under the 
signature “ Eliza/’ Can the editor bung a fiieml of her 
father In 1738 she published a small collection of poems, 
and next year she tianslated from the French an attack on 
Pope’s Essay on Man by M Crousaz In 1739 appeared 
her translation from the Italian of Algarotti’s Newtonian- 
ismo pir le Dame , calling it tin Isaac Newton's Philosophy 
explained fo ? (he use oj the Ladies , in six Dialoyins on Light 
and Colours Her translation of Epictetus was undertaken 
in 1749 to please her inends Dr Seeker (afterwards oicli 
bishop of Canter oury) and Miss Talbot, to whom the 
translation was sent, sheet by sheet, as it was done This 
w f oik was published by guinea subscription m 1758 In 
1762 Miss Carter printed a second collection of poems Dr 
Carter, from 1762 to his death m 1774, Jived with his 
daughtei in a house at Deal, which she had putchas* d Hu 
literary earnings were augmented by an annuity settled on 
her in 1761 by Sir William Pulteney and his wifr% who 
had mheiited the fortune of her old friend Lord Bath, and 
she had another annuity from Mis Montagu aftei that 
lady had become a widow Among Miss Cartel’s fi a rids 
and coi respondents may be mentioned-” Johnson (whom 
she came to know through Cave the bookseller m 17J7, 
and who printed one or two of her papers m tin Partible? ), 
Bishop Butler, Savage, Horace Walpole, Ilnhurdson, 
Reynolds, Burke, Mrs Montagu, Hannah More, and Mrs 
Vesey, the hostess of the Pas Pints Miss Carter never 
mairied, and Jived to the age of eighty nine She died m 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly, 1806 , and her nephew', the f Rev. 
Montagu Pennington, published hei Memons in 1808 
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B Y Carfcesianism 1 a here meant the philosophy developed 
principally in the works of I)es Cartes, Malebranche, 
an (I Spinoza. It is impossible to exhibit the full meaning 
of these authors except m connection, for they are all ruled 
by one and the saino thought in different stages of its 
evolution It may be true that Malebranche and Spinoza 
were prepared, the former by the study of Augustine, the 
latter by the study of Jewish philosophy, to draw from 
Cartesian principles consequences which Des Caites nevu 
anticipated But the foreign light did not alter the picture 
on which it was cast, but only let it be seen more clearly 
The consequences were legitimately drawn It may be 
shown that they lay in the system fiom the first, and that 
they were evolved by nothing but its own immanent 
dialectic At the same time it is not likely that they 
would over have been brought into such clear conscious 
ness, or expressed with such consistency, except by a 
philosophei whose circumstances and character had com 
pletely detached him from all the convictions and pro 
j udices of the age In Malebranche, Oartesiamsm found 
an interpreter whoso meditative spirit was fostered by the 
cloister, but whose speculative boldness was i oh trained by 
the tiadihons of the Catholic church In Spinoza it found 
one who was in spirit and position tnoie completely isolated 
Ilian any monk, who was lemovcd horn the influence of 
the religious as well as the secular woild ol Ins time, and 
who m Ins solitude seemed scaiccly ever to hear any voice 
but the voice ol philosophy It is because Cartesiamsm 
found such a pine oig.au of expression that its develop 
meat is, in Home sense, complete and typical Its principles 
have been earned to their ultimate result, and we have 
befoie us all the data neeessaiy to deteimine their value 
J)i a Caries was, in the full sense of the wonl, a partaker 
of the modern spmt He was equally moved by the 
tendencies that produced the Reformation, and the 
tendencies that ptodmed the revival of letteis and science 
Like Erasmus and Bacon, he sought to escape fiom a 
transcendent and unreal philosophy of the other world, to 
the knowledge of man, and tho world he lives m But 
liko Euthci, he found within human experience, among the 
matters nearest to man, the consciousness of God, and 
tliucloio his renunciation of scholasticism did not end 
» it her in materialism, m in that absolute distinction between 
faith and louson which inevitably leads to the downfall of 
faith What was peculiar to Des Cartes, however, was the 
speculative uiteiobt which made it impossible for linn to 
rest m mete experience, whether of things spiritual or things 
secului, which made him search, both in our consciousness 
of God and our consciousness of the woild, for the links 
by which they aie bound to the consciousness of self In 
both cases it is his aim to go back to the beginning, to 
letiace tho unconscious piocess by which the world of 
experience was built up, to discover the hidden logic that 
connects tho diflcunt pxits of the structure of belief, to 
substitute a reasoned system, all wdioso elements are inter 
dependent, foi an umoasoned congeries of opinions Hence 
his hist step involves letlection, doubt, and abstraction 
Turning the eye of reason upon itself, he tries to measure 
the value of that collection of beliefs of which lie finds 
himself possessed , and the hist thing that reflection 
seems to discover is its accidental and unconnected 
character It is a mass of incongi nous materials, accumu- 
lated without system and untested Its elements have 
been put together under all kinds of influences, without 
any conscious intellectual process, and therefore we can 
kata m assurance of them In order that we may have 


such assurance we must unweave the web of experience 
and thought which we have woven m our sleep, that we 
may begin again at the beginning and weave it over again 
with “ clear and distinct ” consciousness of what we are 
doing De omnibus dubitandum est We must free our 
selves by one decisive effort from the weight of custom, 
prejudice, and tradition with which our consciousness of 
the woild has been overlaid, that m that consciousness in 
I its simplest and most elementary form we may find the 
true beginning of knowledge The method of doubt is at 
the same time a method of abstraction, by which Des 
Cartes rises above the thought of tho particular objects of 
knowledge, in order that he may find the primary tiuth m 
which lies tho very definition of knowledge, or the reason 
why any thing can be said to bo true First disappears the 
whole mass of dogmas and opinions as to God and man 
which are confessedly received on mere authority Then 
the supposed evidence of sense is rejected, for external 
reality is not immediately given m sensation It is acknow- 
ledged by all that the senses often mislead us as to the 
natuie of things without us, and perhaps they may also 
mislead us as to there being anything without ua at all 
Nay, by a stretch of effort, we can even carry doubt 
beyond this point, we can doubt even mathematical truth 
When, indeed, we have our thoughts dnected to the 
gcomotncal demonstration, when the steps of the process 
are immediately beforo our minds, wo cannot but assent 
to the proposition that the angles of a tnangle are equal to 
two right angles , but when we forget or turn away our 
thoughts from such demonstration, we can imagine that 
God 01 some powerful spirit is playing upon our minds to 
deceive them, so that even our most certain judgments 
may bo illusory In tins naive manner does Des Cartes 
express the idea that there are necessities of thought prior 
to, and presupposed in the truth of geometry He is 
seeking to strip thought of all the ‘Mendings” that seem 
to come to it from anything but itself, of all i elation to 
being that can be supposed to be given to it fiom without, 
that he may discover the ju.iuary unity of thought and 
being on which all knowltdge depends And this he 
finds in pui e self consciousness Whatever I abstiact from, 

I cannot abstract from self, from the “I think” that, as 
Kant puts it, accompanies all our ideas, for it was m 
fact the very independence of this universal clement on the 
particulars that made all our previous abstraction possible 
Even doubt rests ori certitude , alone with self I cannot 
get rid of this self By an effort of thought I separate 
my thinking self fiom all that I think, but the thinking 
self remains, and in thinking I am Cogito ergo sum The 
objective judgment of self-consciousness is bound up with 
oi involved m the very faculty of judging, and therefore 
remains when we abstiact from all other ’objective judg 
incuts It is an asseitum involved m the very process by 
which we dismiss all other assertions Have we not then 
a right to legard it as a primitive unity of thought and 
being, in which is contained, or out of which may be de- 
veloped, the very definition of truth 'i 

The sense in which Des Cartes understood his first 
principle becomes clearer when we look at his answers to 
the objections made against it On the one hand it w r os 
challenged by those who asked, like Gassendi, why the 
argument should be based especially on thought, and why 
we might not say with as good a right ambulo ergo sum 
Des Cartes explains that it is only as referred to conscious 
ness that walking is an evidence of my existence , but if I 
say “ I am conscious of walking, therefore I exist,” this is 
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equivalent to saying, “ I think in one particular way, 
therefore I exist.” But it is not thinking m a particular 
way, but thinking in general that is co-extensive with my 
existence I am not always conscious of walking, or of 
any other special state or object, but I am always con- 
scious, for except m consciousness there is no ego or sell, 
and where there is consciousness there is always an ego 
Do I then always think, even m sleep, asks the objector , 
and Des Cartes exposes himself to the criticisms of Locke, 
by maintaining that it is impossible that there should 
ever be an interval m the activity of consciousness, and by 
insisting that as man is essentially a thinking substance, 
the child thinks, or is self conscious, even in its mother’s 
womb The difficulty disappear when we observe that 
the question as to the conditions under which self-con- 
sciousness is developed in the individual human subject, 
does not affect the nuturo of self-consciousness in itself, or 
in its relation to knowledge The force of Des Cartes ’s 
argument really lies m this, that the world as an intellig- 
ible world exists only for a conscious self, and that there- 
fore tho unity of thought and being m self-consciousness is 
presupposed in all knowledge Of this self it is true to say 
that it exists only as it thinks, and that it thinks always 
Cogito ago sum is, as Des Cartes points out, not a syllogism, 
but the expression of an ideutity which is discerned by the 
simple intuition of the mind 1 If it weie otherwise, the 
major "omne quod cogitat existit” would require to have been 
known before the minor “ cogtto” , whereas on the contrary 
it is from the immediate consciousness of being as contained 
m self-consciousness that that major (an alone he derived 
Again, when Hobbes and others aigued that thinking is 
or may be a property of a material substance, Des Cartes 
answers that tho question whether the mateual and tin* 
thinking substance are one does not meet us at the outset, 
but can only be solved after wo have considered what is 
involved m tho conception of those different substances 
respectively 2 In other woids, to begin by treating thinking 
as a quality of a material substance, is to go outside of the 
intelligible world for an explanation of the intelligible 
world It is to ask for something prior to that which is 
first in thought If it be true that the consciousness of 
self is that from which wo cannot abstract, that which is 
involved m the knowledge of anything, then to go beyond 
it and seek for a reason or explanation of it m anything 
else is to go beyond tho beginning of knowledge , it is to 
ask for a knowledge beforo knowledge 

Des Cartes, however, is himself unfaithful to this point 
of view , for, strictly taken, it would involve the consequence, 
not only that tlieie is nothing prior to the pure conscious 
ness of self, but that there can be no object which is not 
in necessary relation to it Hence there can be no absolute 
opposition between thought and anything else, no opposi- 
tion which thought itself does not transcend But Des 
Cartes commits tho orror of making thought the property 
of a substance, a res coqitans , which as such can immediately 
or directly apprehend nothing but thoughts or ideas, 
while, altogether outside of these thoughts aud ideas, there 
is another substance characterized by the property of 
extension, and with which thought lias nothing to do 
Matter m space is thus ch mged, m Kantian language, into 
a “ thing m itself,” an object out of all relation to the 
subject , and on the other hand, mind seems to he shut up 
in tho magic circle of its own ideas, without any capacity 
of breaking through the circle or apprehending any reality 
but itself Between thought and being, m spite of their 
subjective unity m self-consciousness, a great gulf seems still 
to be fixed, which cannot bf crossed unless thought should 

1 Reap ad aecuruias ohjectiones , p 74, — quoting from the LUtvir 
edition 

• Heap ad tertuu object , p 94 
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Wcuuie extended, ur matter think Slut to Des Cartel tho 
dualism is absolute, because it is a piesupposition with 
which he starts Mind cannot go out of itself, cannot deal 
with anything but thought, without ceasing to be mmd , 
and mattei must cease to be mattci ere it can lose its 
absolute externality, its liatuie as having pai Us extra partes , 
and acquire tho unity of mmd Tiny aie opposed as the 
divisible and the indivisible, and them is no possible exist- 
ence of matter in thought except a representative existence 
The ideal (or, as Des Cartes calls it, objective) existence of 
matter tn thought and the leal (oi, as Des Cutis calls it, 
formal) existence of mattei out oj thought aie absolute! > 
different und independent things 

It was, however, impossible lor Des Caites to be content 
with a subjective idealism that confined all knowledge to 
tho tautological expression of self-consciousncss “ 1 am 1,” 
“ What I peiceive 1 perceive ” If the individual is to find 
m his self-consciousness the principle of all knowledge, 
there must be something in it which tianst ends the distinc- 
tion of self and not self, which cairics him bejoml the 
limit of his own individuality What then is the point 
wlieie the subjective consciousness passes out into the 
objective, fiom which it seemed at first absolutely excluded 1 
Des Caites answers that it is tli tough the connection of the 
consciousness of self with the consciousness of God It is 
because we find God m our minds that we find anything 
elso The pi oof of God’s existence is tlicrefoie the hinge 
on which the whole Caitisnm philosophy turns, and it is 
necessary to examine the nature of it somewhat closely 

Des Caites, in the first place, tries to cxtiact a interior! 
of truth out of the coqito ergo sum Why um 1 assuicd of 
my own existence 1 It is because the conception of existence 
is at once and immediately involved m the consciousness 
of self I can logically distinguish the two elements, but 
1 cannot sepal ate them , whenevei I clearly and distinctly 
conceive the one, I am forced to think the other along 
with it But this gives me a rule for all judgments what 
evei, a principle which is related to the cogito ergo sum 
as the formal to tho niatenal principle of knowledge 
Whatever we cannot separate from the clear aud dis- 
tinct conception of anything, necessarily belongs to it 
in reality, and on the other hand, whatever we can 
separate from the clear and distinct com option of any- 
thing, does not necessanly belong to it in reality Lit 
us therefore set an object clearly before us, lit us sever 
it in thought so far as is possible from all other objects, 
and we shall at once bo able to determine what pro- 
perties and relations aie essential, and what aie not 
essential to it And if wc find empirically that any object 
manifests a property or relation not involved in the cleir 
and distinct com option of it, w r e can say with certainty that 
such property or relation does not belong to it except by 
aibitiary arr ingement, or, in other words, by the external 
combination of things which in their own niture have no 
affinity or connection 

Now, by the application of this principle, we might at 
once assure ourselves of many mathematical tiuths, but, 
as has been alieady shown, theie is a point of view from 
which we may doubt even these, so long as the idea of a 
God that deceives us is not excluded If it is not certain 
that theie is a God that cannot lie, it is not ceitain that 
there is an objei tive matter m space to which nmtheimitic.il 
truth applies But the existence of God maybe pioved in 
two ways In the fust plaie it may be proved through tho 
principle of causality, which is a self-evident truth Wo 
have in our mmd many ideas, and according to the principle 
of causality, all these ideas must be derived from something 
that contains a “ formal ” reality which corresponds to their 
“objective” reality, ?e, which contains at least as much 
reality m its existence out of thought as they conlAin id 
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their existence m thought Now we might derive from 
ourselves not only the ideas of other minds like our* 
selves, but possibly also of material objects, since these 
are lower in the scale of existence than ourselves, and it is 
conceivable that the idea of them might be got by oimttiug 
some of the qualities which distinguish ourselves But the 
idea of God, of a being who is eternal and immutable, 
all poworful, all wise, and all good, cannot be derived 
from our own limited and imperfect existence The 
origin, therefore, must be sought m a being who contains 
actually in himself all that is contained in our idea of 
him 

To this argument it was objected by some of tho critics 
of Des Cartes that the idea of God us the infinite Being is 
merely negative, and that it is derived from the finite 
simply by abstracting from its conditions Des Cartes 
answets that the case is just the reverse — tho infinite is 
the positive idea, and the finite is the negative, and there- 
fore the former is tho presupposition of the latter As 
Kant, at a later date, pointed out that space is not a 
general conception, abstracted from the ideas of particular 
spaces, ami representing the common element in them, but 
that, on tho conttaty, tho ideas of particular spaces are 
got by tho limitation of the one infinite space that is prior 
to them, so Des Cartes maintains in gmcral that the idea 
of the finite is had only by limitation of the infinite, and 
not the idea of tho infinite by abstraction fiom the partic- 
ular determinations of the finite It is a necessary con- 
sequence of this that tho self c onsc lousncss of a finite being 
is bound up with the consciousntss of the infinite lienee 
the idea of God is not merely one among othei ideas which 
we have, but it is the one idea that is necessary to our 
very existence as thinking beings, tho idea thiough which 
alone we can tlnnk ourselves, 01 anything else “ 1 ought 
nevei to suppose,” says Do* Cartes, “ that my conception 
of tho infinite is a negative idea, got by negation of the 
finite, ] ust as I conceive leposo to be merely negation of 
movement, and daikncss moicly the negation of light 
On the contiary, 1 see manifestly that theie is more reality 
in the infinite than in the finite substance, and that thcie- 
fore I have m mo the notion of the lufimte, even m Rome 
#en«se pi tor to tin notion of the /nutty or, m other words, 
th it the notion of myself m some sense presupposes the 
notion of God, for how could 1 doubt or desire, how 
could I bo conscious of anything as a want, how could I 
know tint I am not altogether perfect, if I had not in me 
the idea of a being more perfect than myself, by comparison 
with whom I ioiogni/o the delei ts of my own existence?” 1 
Des Cuites them goes on in vauous ways to illustrate the 
thesis that the c onsuousuess of a defective and growing 
natuie cannot give use* to the idea of infinite perfection, but 
on the conti aiy, piesupposos it We could not think of a 
series of approximations, unless there were somehow pre 
sent to us tho idea of the completed infinite as the goal 
we aim at if we had not the consciousness of ourselves 
as finite tn / elation to the lntmito, either we should not be 
conscious of ouisehes at all, or we shouul bo conscious of 
ourselves as infinite Thu image of God is so impressed by 
Him upon us, that vvi u concern e that leseuiblance wherein 
tho idea of God is contained by the same faculty whereby 
we aie conscious of ouiselves” In other woids, our con- 
sciousness of ourselves is at the same time consciousness of 
our inn tilde, and henco of our relation to a being who is 
infinite 

Tho principle which underlies the reasoning of Dos Cartes 
is, that to be conscious of a limit, is to transcend it We 
could not feel the limits either upon our thought or upon 
our existence, we could not doubt or desire, if we did not 
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already apprehend something beyond these limits Nay, 
we could not be conscious of our existence as individual 
selves, if we were not conscious of that which is not our- 
selves, and of a unity m which both self and not-self are 
included Our individual life is therefore to ub as self 
conscious beings a part of a wider universal life Doubt 
and aspiration are but the manifestation of this essential 
division and contradiction of a nature, which, as conscious 
of itself, is at the same time conscious of the whole m 
which it is a part And os the existence of a self and its 
consciousness are one, so we may say that a thinking being 
is not only an individual, but always m some sense 
identified with that universal unity of being to which it 
is essentially related 

If Des Cartes had followed out this line of thought, he 
would have been led at once to the pantheism of Spinoza, 
if not beyond it As it is, he is on the verge of contra 
diction with himself when he speaks of the consciousness 
of God as m some sense prior to the consciousness of self 
Flow can anything be prior to the first principles of know- 
ledge ? It is no answer to say that the consciousness of 
God is the pnnnpium essendi while the consciousness of 
self is the pnncipium cognosterah For, if the idea of 
God is pnor to the idea of self, knowledge must begin 
where existence begins, with God The words “ m some 
sense,” with which Des Cartes qualifies his assertion of the 
priority of the idea of God, only behay his hesitation and his 
partial consciousness of the contradiction in which he is 
involved Some of Des Cai tea's critics presented this 
difficulty to him w another form, and accused him of 
reasoning in a circle when he said that it is because God 
cannot lie that we are certain that our clear and distinct 
ideas do not deceive us The very existence of the con- 
scious self, tho cogito erqo sum , which is the first of all 
truths and therefore prior m ceititude to the existence of 
God, is believed only because of tho clearness and distinct 
ness with which we apprehend it How then, they argued, 
could God's truthlulness bo our security for a principle 
which we must use m order to prove the being of God ? 
The answer of Des Cartes is somewhat lame We cannot 
doubt any self-evident principle, or even any truth based 
on a self-evident principle, when we are directly contem- 
plating it in all the necessity of its evidence , it is only 
when we foiget or turn away from this evidence, and begin 
to think of the possibility of a deceitful God, that a doubt 
arises which canuot be removed except by the conviction 
tli it God is true 2 It can scarcely be said that this is a 
dtgnus vmdite nodus , or that God can fitly appear as a 
kind of second-best resource to the forgetful spirit that has 
lost its direct hold on truth and its faith m itself God, 
tiuth, and the human spirit are thus conceived as having 
merely external and accidental relations with each other 
What Des Cartes, however, is really expressing m this 
exoteric way, is simply that beneath and beyond all par- 
ticular truths lies the great general truth of the unity 
of thought and existence Tn contemplating particular 
truth, we may not consciously i elate it to this unity, but 
when we have to defend ourselves against scepticism, we 
are forced to realize this relation The ultimate answer to 
any attack upon a special aspect or element ot tiuth must 
be to show that the fate of truth itself, the possibility of 
knowledge is involved m the i ejection of it, and that we 
cannot doubt it without doubtiug reason itself But to 
doubt reason is, m the language of Des Cartes, to doubt the 
truthfulness of God, for, in his view, the idea of God is 
involved in the very constitution of reason Taken m this 
w ay then, the import of Des Cartes's answer is, that the 
consciousness of self, like every other particular truth, is 
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not at first seen to rest on the consciousness of God, but 
that when we realize what it means we see that it does so 
rest But if this be so, then m making the consciousness 
of self his first principle of knowledge, Des Cartes has 
stopped short of the truth It can only be the first 
principle if it is understood not as the consciousness of the 
individual self, but m a sense in which the consciousness of 
self is identical with the consciousness of God 

Des Cartes however, is far from a clear apprehension of 
the ultimate unity of thought and being, which nevertheless 
he strives to hud m God Beginning with an absolute 
separation of the res cogitam from the 7 es extensa , he is 
continually falling back into dualism just when he seemed 
to have escaped from it Even in God the absolute unity, 
idea and reality fall asunder , our idea of Gorl is not God 
m us, it is only an idea of which God’s existence is the 
cause But the category of causality, if it forms a bridge 
between different things, as here between knowing and 
being, at the same time repels them from each other It 
is a category of external relation whioh may be adequate 
to express the relation of the finite to the finite, but not 
the relation of the finite to the infinite We cannot con- 
ceive God as the cause of our idea of him, without making 
God a purely objective and therefore finite existence Nor 
is the case better when we turn to the so called onto- 
logical argument, — that existence is necessarily involved in 
the idea of God, just as the property of having its angles 
equal to two right angles is involved in the idea of a 
triangle If indeed wo understood this os meaning that 
thought transcends the distinction between itself and 
existence, and that therefore existence cannot bo a tiling 
m itself out of thought, but must be an intelligible world 
that exists as such only for the thinking being, there is 
some force m the argument But this meaning we cannot 
find m Des Cartes, or to find it we must make him 
inconsistent with himself Ho was so far from having 
quelled the phantom “ tiling m itself,” that he treated 
matter m space as such a thing, and thus confused 
externality of space with externality to the mind On this 
dualistic basis, the ontological argument becomes a mani- 
fest paralogism, aud lies open to all the objections that 
Kant brought against it That the idea of God involves 
existence proves only that God, if he exists at all, exists 
by the necessity of his being But the link that shall bind 
thought to existence is still wanting, and, m consistency 
with the other presunoositions of Des Cartes it cannot be 
supplied 

But again, even if we allow to Dos Cartes that God is the 
unity of thought and being, we must still ask wliat kind of 
unity ? Is it a mere generic unity, readied by abstraction, 
and therefore leaving out all the distinguishing character- 
istics of the particulars under it? Ons it a concrete unity 
to which the particular elements are subordinated, but in 
which they are nevertheless included 1 To anhwer this 
question, we need only look at the lelation of the finite to 
the infinite, as it is expressed m the passage already quoted, 
and in many others Des Cartes always speaks ot the 
infinite as a purely affirmative or positive existence, and of 
the finite in so far as it is distinguished from the infinite, 
as purely negative, or m other words as a nonentity “ I 
am,” he says, “ a mean between God and nothing, between 
the Supreme Being and not being In so far as I am 
created by God, there is nothing m me that can deceive me 
or lead me into error But on the other hand, if I consider 
myself as participating in nothingness, or not-bemg, inas- 
much as I am not myself the Supreme Being, but m many 
ways defective, I find myself exposed to an infinity of errors 
Thus error as such is not something real that depends on 
God, but simply a defect , I do not need to explain it by 
means of any Jpecial faculty bestowed on me by God, but 
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merely by the fact that the faculty for discerning truth 
from error with which he has endowed me, is not infinite ” l 
But if we follow out this principle to its logical result, we 
must say not only that error is a consequence of finitude, but 
also that the veiy existence of the finite as such is an error 
or illusion All finitude, ill determination, according to the 
well-known Spinozistic aphorism, is negation, and negation 
cannot constitute reality To know the leality of things, 
therefore, wt have to abstract from then limits, or in other 
words, the only reality is the infinite Finite bung, qua 
finite, has no existence, and finite self consciousness, con- 
sciousness of a self m opposition to, or linuU u by, u not-sc If 
is an illusion But Des Cartes does not thus luisnn Jle 
does not see “anything m the nature ot the infinite which 
should exclude the existence of finite things ” “ What ” 

he asks “would become of the power of that imaginary 
infinite if it could create nothing ? Perceiving m ourselves 
the power of thinking, we can easily conceive that time 
should be a greater intelligence elsewhere And even if wo 
should suppose that intelligence in< reased ad infinitum, wo 
need not fear that our own would be lessened And the 
same is tiue of ail other attributes which we ascribe to God, 
even of lus power, provided only that wo do not suppose 
that the power in us is not subjected to God’s will In 
all points, thorcfoie, He is infinite without any exclusion 
ot created things ” 2 The truth of this view we need not 
dispute , the question is as to its consistency with Cartesian 
pnnciples It may bo a higher idea of God to conceive 
Inin as revealing himself in and to finite creatures , but 
it is a different idea fiom that which is implied m Des 
Cartes’s explanations of error It is an inconsistency that 
brings Des Cartes nearer to Chnstiantity, and nearer it 
may also be said, to a true metaphysic , but it is not the 
loss an inconsistency with his fundamental principles which 
necessarily disappears m their subsequent development 
To conceive the finite as not constituted meiely by the 
absence of some of the positive elements of the infinite, 
but as in necessary unity with the infinite , to conceive 
the infinite as not merely that which has no limits, or 
determinations, but as that which is self determined and 
self-manifesting, which through all finitude and manifests 
tion returns upon itself, may not bo ertoneous But it 
would not be difficult to sliow that the adoption of such a 
conception involvis the rejection or modification of almost 
every doctrine of tfie Cartesian system 

Tn connection with this inconsistency we may notice tfie 
very different lelations m wlmli Des Cartes conceives mind 
on the one sido and matter on the other, to stand tov ards 
God, who yet is tfie cause of both, and must tlieiefore, by 
the principle of causality, contain m himself all that is 
in both Matter and mind are to Des Caites absolute 
opposites Whatever can be asserted of mind can be 
denied of matter, whatever can bo asserted of matter can 
bo denied of mind Afattei is passive, mmd is active, matter 
is extended, and therefore divisible ad infinitum, mind 
is an indivisible unity In fact, though of this Des Cailes 
is not conscious, the determination of the one is mediated 
by its opposition to the other , the ideas of object and sub- 
ject, the self and not-self, are terms of a relation distin- 
guishable but inseparable But m the idea of God we must 
find a unity which transcends this difleienco in one way or 
another, whether by combining the two under a higher 
notion, or, as it would be more natural to expect on Caitcsian 
principles, by abstracting equally from the particular 
characteristics of both Des Cartes really does neither, or 
rather he acts partly on the one principle and partly on the 
other In his idea of God he abstracts from the properties 
of matter but not from those of mind “ God," ho says, 
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“ contains in himself formahter all that is m mind, but only 
cminenter ail that is m matter , ” l * or, as he elsewhere 
expresses it more popularly, he is mind, but he is only the 
croator of matter And for this he gives as his reasou, that 
matter as being divisible and passive is essentially imperfect 
h tm natwa corporis multas imperfect tones mvolvit , and, 
therefore, “ there is more analogy between sounds and 
colours than there is between mate rial things and God ” 
But the real imperfection here lies in the abstractness of the 
Caitesian conception of matter as merely extended, merely 
passive , aud this is balanced by the equal abstractness of 
the conception of mmd or self consciousness as an absolutely 
simple activity, a pure intelligence without any object but 
itself If matter as absolutely opposed to mind is imperfect, 
mmd as absolutely opposed to matter is equally imperfect 
In fact they are the elements or factors of a unity, and lose 
all meaning when severed from each other, and it wo are to 
Beek this unity by abstraction, wo must equally abUiact 
from both 

The result of this one-sidedness is seen in tin fact that 
Dos Cartes, who begins by separating mind from matter, 
ends by fiudmg the i ssenco of mind in puio will, / e , m puie 
formal self determination Ilcncc God's will is conceived 
as absolutely arbitrary, not dot ei mined by any end or law, 
for all laws, even the necessary tiuths that constitute icuson, 
spring from God’s determination, and do not pit cede it 
“ He is the author of the essence ol things no less th m tliui 
existent e,” and his will has no reason but his will In 
man theio is an intelligent e with cttrnil laws 01 truths 
involved in its atiucture, which so far limits Ins will 
u He hmls the nature t)f good ami tiutli already deteinimul 
by God, and his will cannot be moved by anything else ” 
Ills highest fioodom consists in having Ins will dctci mined 
by a clear perception of the nature til good and tiutli, and 
u ho is never indifferent except when he is lgnoiunt of it, 
or at least docs not see it so clearly as to ho lilted above 
the possibility of doubt”* Intbfhrcnco ot will is to him 
“ the lowest gratle of liberty,” yet, on the othu hind, m 
nothing docs the imago of Godin him show itself more 
cleaily than in the fait that Ins will is not limited by his 
clear and distinct knowledge, but is “ m a manner infinite ” 
For “there is no object ol my will, even tin infinite will 
of God, to winch our will does not evtciul ” Belief 
is a fiee act, for as we can yield our assent to the 
obscure com options presented by sense and the lmagma 
turn, and thus allow ouiselves to be lid into enor, so 
on the other hand wo can refuse to give this assent, or 
allow oursolvos to bo determined by anything but tlm 
clear and distinct ideas of intelligence Th it which in ik< s 
it possible for us to etr is that also in which the divine 
imago m us is most clearly soon Wo cannot have the 
freedom of God whoso will creates the object of Ins 
knowledge , but in reseiviug out assent for the clear and 
distinct perceptions of intelligence, wo, as it weie, re enact 
for ourselves the diviuo law, and lepeat, so f ir as is possible 
to finite beings, the transcendent act of will in which tiutli 
and good had their ongni 

The luhoient defect of tins view is the divorce it makes 
between the form and the matter of intelligence It implies 
that icason or self consciousness is one tiling, and that 
truth is another and qiuto different tiling, which has be on 
united to it by the ailutiuiy will of God The same 
external conception of tho relation of tiutli to the mind is 
involved in the doctime of innate ideas It is hue that 
Dos Cartes did not hold that doctrine in tho coarse form in 
which it was attributed to him bv Locke, but expiessly 
declares that ho has “ never said or thought at any time 
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that the mmd required innate ideas which were separated 
from the faculty of thinking He had simply used the 
word innate to distinguish those ideas which are derived 
from that faculty, and not from external objects or the 
determination of the will J ust as when we say generosity 
is innate m certain famibes, and in certain others diseases, 
like the gout or the stone, we do not mean to imply that 
infants in their mother’s womb are aficcted with these 
complaints ” 4 Yet Des Cartes, as we have seen, does not 
hold that these truths are involved m the very nature of 
intelligence as such, so that we cannot conceive a self-con- 
scious being without them On the contrary we are to 
regard the divine intelligence as by aibitrary act determining 
that two and two should bo four, or that envy should be a 
vice We aie “ not to conceive eternal truth flowing from 
God as rays from the sun In other words, we are not 
to conceive all particular truths as different aspects of one 
tiutli It is part of tho imperfection of man’s finite nature 
that ho “ finds truth and good determined for him ” It is 
something given, — given, indeed, along with his very faculty 
of thinking, but still qiven as an external limit to it It 
belongs not to his nature as spirit, but to his fimtude as 
man 

Afte r what has been said, it is obvious that the transition 
from God to mattei must be somewhat arbitiaiy and 
external God’s tiuthiulness is pledged for the reality of 
that of which wo have clear and distinct ideas, and we 
have cleai and distinct ideas of the external world bo long 
as we conceive it simply as extended matter, infinitely 
divisible, and moved entirely from without, — so long, m 
short, as we conceive it as the direct opposite of mmd, and 
do not attribute to it any one of the properties of mmd 
Omun pi opt u'tutes, (puis in ea dart perctpimus , act hoc 
unvm 7C(/iu uitlttt f (piod sit paitibilis et mobilis, secundum 
pai Us We must, thei efoi o, free ourselves f i om the obscure 
and confused modes of thought which arise whenever we 
attnbuto any of the secondary qualities, which exist merely 
m our sensations, to tho objects that cause these sensations 
The subjective chaiacter ot such qualities is piovod by the 
constant change which takes place in them, without any 
change of the object m which theyaio perceived A piece 
of wax cannot lose its extension , but its eoloui, its hard- 
ness, and all the othu qualities whereby it is presented to 
sense, may be easily altered What is objective m all this 
is merely an extended substance, and the modes of motion 
or rest through wliu h it is made to pass In like manner 
we must separate fi om our notion of matter all ideas of 
at twin < hstans , — m /, we must explain weight not as a 
tendency to the centre of the earth or an attraction of 
distant particles of matter, but as a consequence of the 
pressure of other bodies, immediately sunoundmg that 
which is iclt to be heavy a For the only conceivable actio 
w distans is that which is mediated by thought, and it is 
only in so fai as we suppose matter to have m it a principle 
ot activity like thought, that we can accept such explana- 
tions of its motion Again, while we must thus keep out 
conception of matter clear of all elements that do not 
belong to it, wo must also be careful not to tala awayfiom 
it those that do belong to it It is a defect of distinctness 
in our ideas when we conceive an attribute as existing 
apaifc f lom its substance, or a substance without its 
attnbute, for tins is to treat elements that are only 
sepaiattd by a “ distinction of reason,” as if they were dis- 
tinct things The conception ot the possibility of a vacuum 
or empty space ai ises merely from our confusing the possible 
separation of any mode or form of matter from matter in 
general with the impossible separation of matter m general 
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from its own essential attribute Accordingly, in his 
physical philosophy, Des Cartes attempts to explain every- 
thing on mechanical principles, starting with the hypothesis 
that a certain quantity of motion has been impressed on 
the material universe by God at the first, a quantity which 
can never be lost or diminished, and that spaco is an 
absolute plenum m which motion propagates itself m circles 
It is unnecessary to follow Des Cartes into the detail of 
the theory of vortices It is more to the purpose to notice 
the nature of the reasons by which he is driven to regard 
such a mechamcal explanation of the universe as necessary 
A real or substantive existence is, m his view, a res com - 
pleta, a thing that can be conceived as a whole m itself 
without relations to any other thing Now matter and 
mind are, he thinks, such complete existences, so long as 
we conceive them, as pure intelligence must conceive them, 
as abstract opposites of each other , and do not permit 
ourselves to be confused by those mixed modes of thought 
which are due to souse or imagination Des Cartes does 
not see that m this very abstract opposition there is a bond 
of union between mind and matter, that they are correlative 
opposites, aud therefore in their separation res incomplete 
In other words, they are merely elements of reality 
substantiated by abstract thought into independent realities 
He indeed partly retracts his assertion that mind and matter 
severed from each other are res complete , when he declares 
that neither cau be conceived as existing apart from God, 
and that therefore, strictly speaking, God alone is a 
substance But as we have seen, he avoids the necessary 
inference that in God the opposition between mind and 
matter is reconciled or transcended, by conceiving God as 
abstract self-consciousness or will, aud the material world 
not as his necessary manifestation, but simply as his 
creation, — as having its origin in au act of bare volition, and 
that only His God is the God of monotheism and not of 
Christianity, and therefore the world is to God always a 
foreign matter which lie brings into being, and acts on 
from without, but m which he is not revealed 

It is a natural consequeuce of this view that nature is 
essentially dead matte / , that beyond the motion it has 
received from God at the beginning, and which it transmits 
fiom part to part without increase or diminution, it has no 
principle of activity in it Every trace of vitality in 
it must be explained away as a mere false reflection upon 
it of the nature of mind The world is thus “ cut in two 
with a hatchet,” aud there is no attraction to overcome the 
mutual repulsion of its severed parts Nothing can be 
admitted m the material half that savours of selt-deter- 
mination, all its energy must be communicated, not self- 
originated , there is no room for gravitation, still less for 
magnetism or chemical affinity, m this tlieoiy A foitioi i, 
animal life must be completely explained away The 
machine may be very complicated, but it is still, and can 
be nothing but, a machine If we once admitted that 
matter could be anything but mechamcal, we should be on 
the way to admit that matter could become nund When 
a modern physical philosopher declares that everything, 
even life and thought, is ultimately reducible to matter, 
we cannot always be certain that he means what he seems 
to siy Not seldom the matenahst soidisant when wo 
hear his account of the properties of rnattei, turns out to 
be something like a spiritualist iu disguise, but when Des 
Cartes asserted that everything hut mind is material, and 
that the animals are automata, there is no su<h dubiety of 
interpretation He said what he meant, and meant what 
he said, in the hardest sense his words can bear His matter 
was not even gravitating, much less living , it had no 
property except that of retaining and transmitting the 
motion received from without by pressure and impact 
And his animals were automata, not merely in the sense 


of being governed by sensation and instinct, but precisely 
m the Benso that a watch is an automaton Henry More 
cries out against the ruthless consequence with which he 
develops his principles to this result “ In this,” he says, 
“ I wot so much admire the penetrative power of your 
genius as I tremble for the fate of the animals What I 
recognize m you is not only subtlety ot thought, but a hard 
and remorseless logic with whuh \ouarm yourself as with 
a sword of steel, to take aw ly life and sensation with one 
blow, from almost the whole animal kingdom ” But Des 
Cartes was not the man to be turned fioui the legitimate 
result of his principles by a scream “Nec moror astutias 
et sagacitates canum et vulpium, nec quaeounquo alia 
propter cibum, vonerem, nut metum a brutis hunt 
Piofiteor enim me posse pu Janie ilia omnia ut a sola 
membroium conformation e pro / ect a expheau 

The difficulty reaches its height w T heu Des Cartes 
attempts to explain the union of the body and spmt m 
man Between two substances which, when clenily and 
distinctly conceived, do not imply each other, theie can be 
none but an artificial unity, — a unity of composition that 
still leaves them external to each other Even God cannot 
make them one m any higher sense 1 And as it is 
impossible in the nature of mind to see any reason why it 
should be embodied, oi m the natuie of mattei to see any 
leason why it should become the organ of mind, the union 
of the two must be taken as a mere empmcal fact When 
wo put on the one side all that belongs to intelligence, and 
on the other all that belongs to matter, there is a residuum 
m our ideas which we cannot leduce to either head This 
residuum consists of our appetites, our passions, and our 
sensations, including not only the feelings of pain ami 
pleasure, but also the perceptions of coloui, smell, task of 
haidriess and softness, and all the other qualities appre 
bonded by touch These must bo rtfened to the union of 
mind with body They are subjective m the sense that 
they give us no mfoimation either as to the natuie ot 
things or of mind Then function is onlj to indicate what 
things are useful or hurtful to oui composite nature as 
such, or in other woids what things tend to confirm oi 
dissolve the unity of mind and body They indicate that 
something is taking place m our bocty, or without it, and 
so stimulate us to some kind of action, but what it is that 
is taking place they do not tell us Theie is no resem 
blauce in the sensation of pain produced by great heat to 
the lending of the fibres of our body that causes it But 
we do not need to know the real ougin of our sensitiun to 
prevent us going too near the lire Sensation leads us into 
error only when wo aie not conscious that its ofhee is 
merely practical, and when we attempt to make objectne 
judgments by means of its obscure and confused ideas, e g , 
when wo say that there is heat m our hands or in the fire 
And the remedy for this error is to bo found simply in the 
clear conviction of the sub)ectivity of sensation 

These views of the nature of sense, however, at once 
force us to ask how Des Cartes can consistently admit that 
a subjective result sucli as sensation, a result m mind, 
should be produced by matter, and on the other hand how 
an objective result, a result in matter, should bo i fltcted 
by mind Des Cartes explains at gieat length, according 
to his modification of the physiology of the day, that the 
pineal gland, which is the immediate organ of the soul, 
is acted on by the nerves through the “ animal spirits,” 
and again by reaction upon these spirit i pioduces motions 
m the body It is an obvious remark that this explanation 
either materializes mind, or else puts for the solution 
the very problem to be solved It was therefore m 
the spirit of Des Cartes, it was only making explicit what 
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IB involved m many of hi* expressions when Geulincx, 
one of his earliest followers, formulated the theory of 
occasional causes The general approval of the Cartesian 
school proved that this was a legitimate development of 
doctrine Ytt it tore away the last veil from the absolute 
dualism of the system, which had so far stretched the 
antagonism of mind and matter that no mediation remained 
possible, or what is the same thing, remained possible only 
tluough an inexplicable will of God The intrusion of 
such a t)eu» ex mathina into philosophy only showed that 
philosophy by its violent abstraction had destroyed the 
unity of the known and intelligible world, and was, there- 
fore, forced to seek that unity in the region of the unknown 
and unintelligible If our light be d nkncss, then m our 
darkness we must seek for light , if reason be contiodietoiy 
in itself, truth must bo found in uni casoti The develop- 
ment of the Cartesian school was soon to show what is the 
neeessaiy and inevitable end of such worship of the 
unknown 

To the ethical aspect of his philosophy, Des Cartes, 
unlike Ins great disc iple, only dt vote d a suboidinate atten- 
tion In a short ti eat isc*, however, lie discussed the illation 
of reason to the passions After we have got ovei the 
initial difficulty, that matter should give use to cfkcts in 
mind, and mind in matter, and have admitted that in 
man the unity of mind and body turns what m the 
animals is mere mechanical reception of stimulus from 
without and reaction upon it into an ai turn and leaction 
mediated by sensation, emotion, and passion, anothei 
question presents itself How tan the meienatnr.il move- 
ment of passion, the nature of whu h is fixed by tin original 
constitution ot our body, and of the things tint act upon 
it, be altered or modified by put o leison f Foi while it is 
obvious that morality consists in the dt U nimiation of leason 
by itself, it is not easy to conceive how the same being who 
is determined by pission from without should also be 
determined by ilmisou fioin within How, in other woids, 
can a spiritual bciug maintain its chaiaitci as self deter 
mined, or at least determined only by the dear and distinct 
ideas of the reason which are its innate foims, m the 
prosence of this foreign element of pission that seems to 
make it tho slave of external impressions 't Is reason able 
to crush tins liitrudor, or to tin 11 it into a servant 1 Can 
tho passions Vie annihilated, or can they be spiritualized I 
Des Caitos could not properly adopt either alternative, he 
could not adopt tho etlnes of asceticism, for the union of 
body and mind is, m Ins view, natuial , and hence the 
passions which are tho results ot that union are in them- 
selves good They are provisions of nature foi the protec- 
tion of tho unity of soul and body, and stimulate us to tho 
acts neeessaiy for that purpose Yet, on the* other hand, 
he could not admit that these passions aie capable of being 
completely spiritualized , for so long as tho unity of body 
and soul is logaided as merely external and accidental, it is 
impossible to think that the passions which arise out of this 
unity can bo transfoiined into tho embodiment and exptes- 
sion of reason Des Caites, indeed, points out that evety 
passion has a lower and a higher form, and while in its 
lowoi or primal y form it is based on the obscure ideas 
produced by tho motion of the animal spirits, in its higher 
form it is connected with the clear and distinct judgments 
of reason regarding good and evil If, however, the unity 
of soul and body bo a unity of composition, thero is an 
element of obscurity in the judgments of passion which 
cannot bo made clear, an element m desire that cannot be 
spiritualized If the mind be external to tho passions it 
can only impose upon them an external rule of moderation 
On such a theoiy no ideal morality is possible to man in 
his pujsent state , for, m order to the attainment of such 
an ideal morality, it would bo necessary that the accidental 
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element obtruded into his life as a spiritual being by his 
connection with the body should be expelled What can 
be attained under present conditions is only to abstract so 
far as is possible from external things, and those relations 
to external things into which passion brings us Hence 
the great importance which Des Cartes attaches to the dis- 
tinction between things m our power, and things not in 
our powei What is not m our power includes all outward 
things, and therefore it is our highest wisdom to regard 
them as determined by an absolute fate, or the eternal 
decree of God We cease to wish for the impossible, aud 
therefore to subdue our passions we only need to convince 
ourselves that no efiort of ours can enable us to secure their 
objt cts On the other hand that which is within our power, 
and which therefore we cannot desire too earnestly, is virtue. 
But virtue in this abstraction from all objects of desire is 
simply the haimony of reason with itself, the drapa(ia of 
tho Stoic under a slight change of aspect Thus m ethics, 
as in metaphysics, Des Cartes ends not with a reconciliation 
of the opposed elements, but with a dualism, or at best, 
with a unity which is the result of abstraction 

Malhiranchk was prepared, by the ascetic training of 
the cluistci and the teaching ot Augustine, to bnug to clear 
consciousness and expression many of the tendencies that 
were latent and undeveloped m the philosophy of Des 
Cartes To use a chemical metaphor, the Christian Plato 
nism of the cliuich father was a medium iu which Car- 
tcsianism (ould pi capitate the product of its elements 
Yet the medium was, as we shall see, not a perfect one, 
and hence the product was not quite pure Without 
metaphor, Malebranche, by Ins previous habits of thought, 
was well fitted to detect and develop the pantheistic and 
ascetic elements of his master’s philosophy But he was 
not well fitted to penetrate through the veil of popular 
language under which the discordance of that philosophy 
w ith orthodox Christianity was hidden On the contrary, 
the whole training of the Catholic priest, and especially his 
practical spirit, with that tendency to compromise which a 
practical spirit always brings with it, enabled lnm to conceal 
from himself as well as from others the logical result of his 
principles And we do not wonder oven when we find him 
treating as a “ miserable ” tho philosopher who tore away 
the veil 

M dlebranche saw “ all things xn God ” In other words, he 
taught that knowledge is possible only in so far as thought 
is the expression, not of the nature of the individual sub- 
ject as Buch, but of a umveisal life m which he and all 
other rational beings paitake “No one can feel my 
individual pain , every one can see the tiuth which I con- 
template — why is it so 1 The reason is that my pam is a 
modification of my substance, but truth is the common 
good of all spmts M1 This idea is ever present to Maie- 
biam lie, and is repeated by him in an endless variety of forms 
of expression Thus, like Des Cartes, but with more deci- 
sion, lie tells us that the idea of the infinite is prior to the 
idea of tht* finite “ Wo conceive of the infinite being by 
the vny lact that we conceive of being without thinking 
whether it be finite or no But m order that we may 
tlnnk of a finite being, we must necessarily cut off or 
deduct something from the general notion of being, which 
consequently wo must previously possess Thus the mind 
does not apprehend anything whatever, except in and 
through the idea that it has of the infinite , and so far is it 
from being the case that this idea is formed by the confused 
assemblage of all the ideas of particular things as the philo- 
sophers maintain, that, on the contrary, all these particular 
ideas aie only participations m the general idea of the 
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infinite, just as God does uot denve Hw being from the crea- 
tures, but all the creatures are imperfect participations of 
the divine Being ” l Again, he tells us, in the same chapter, 
that “ when we wish to think of any particular thing, we 
first cast our view upon all being, and then apply it to the 
consideration of the object m question. We could not 
desire to see any particular object unless we saw it already 
m a confused and general way, and as there is nothing 
which we cannot desire to see, so all objects must be in a 
manner present to our spirit ” Or, as he puts it in another 
place, “ our mind would not be capable of representing to 
itself the general ideas of genera and species if it did not 
see ail things as contained m one , for every creature being 
an individual we cannot say that we are apprehending 
any created thing when we think the general idea of a 
triangle” The mam idea that is expressed in all these 
different ways is simply this, that to determine any 
individual object as such, we must relate it to, and distin- 
guish it from, the whole of which it is a part , and that, 
therefore, thought could nevei apprehend anything if it did 
not bring with itself the idea of the intelligible world as a 
unity Des Cartes had already expressed this tiuth in Irs 
Meditations , but he had deprived it of its full significance 
by making a distinction between the being and the idea of 
God, the former ot which, m Ins view, was only the cause 
of the latter Malebranoho detects this erior, and denies 
that there is any idea of the infinite, which is a somewhat 
ciude way of saying that theie is no division between tin 
idea of the infinite and its reality What Reid asset ted of 
the external world, that it is not represented by an idea m 
our minds, but is actually present to them, Malebranche 
asserted of God No individual thing, he tells us — and an 
ideais but au individual tiling — could represent the infinite 
On the cotitiary, all individual things aie represented 
through the infinite Being, who contains them all in His 
substance tres ejjtcace, et par consequence tres intelhqiblt 1 
We know God by himself, material things only by their 
ideas in God, for they are “ unintelligible in themselves, 
and we can see them only m the being who contains them 
in an intelligible manner” And thus, unless we in some 
way “ saw God, we should be able to see nothing else ” 
The visum o/*God or m God, thciefore, is an “intellectual 
intuition” m which seer and seen, kuower and known, are 
one Our knowledge ol things is our participation in God’s 
knowledge of them When we have gone so far with 
Malebranche, we are tempted to ask why he does not follow 
out his thought to its natural conclusion If the idea of 
God is not sepaiable fiom His existence, if it is through 
the idea of Him that all things are known, and through 
Ills existence that all thiugs are, then it would seem 
necessauly to follow that our consciousness of God is but 
a part of God’s consciousness of Himself, that our con- 
sciousness of self and other things is but God’s consciousness 
ot them, and lastly, that there is no existence eilhet of 
ourselves or othei things except m this consciousness To 
understand Malebranche is mainly to understand how he 
stopped short of results that seemed to lie so directly in 
the line of his thought 

To begin with the last point, it is easy to see that 
Malebranche only asseits unity of idea and reality in 
God, to deny it everywhere else, which with him is 
equivalent to asserting it m general and denying it in 
particular To him, as to Des Cartes, the opposition 
between mind and matter is absolute Material things 
caunot come into our minds noi can our minds go out of 
themselves pour se promen er dans les cieux 3 Hence they 
are in themselves absolutely unknown , they are known 
only m God, m whom are then ideas, and as these ideas 
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again are quite distinct from the reality, they “might be 
piesented to the mind without anything existing ” That 
they exist out o/’God m another manner than the intelligible 
manner of their existence in God, is explained by a mere 
act of His will, that is, it is not explained at all Though 
we see all things m God, theiefort, there is no connection 
between His existence and theus The * woild is not a 
necessary emanation of divinity, God is perk ctly self- 
sufficient, and the idea of the infinitely pirtut Bung can 
be conceived quite apart from any othei The < xistince 
of the creatures is due to the free dentes of God” 4 
Malebranche, therefore, still heats of extern il things as 
“ things m themselves,” which have an existence apait from 
thought, even the divine thought, though it is only m ami 
through the divine thought they can be known b} ns 
“To see the material world, oi rather to judge that it exists 
(since in itself it is invisible), it is necessary that God 
should reveal it to us, for we cannot see tin usult of 11 is 
arbitrary wall through necessary reason ” r> 

But if we know external things only tlnough their idea 
in God, how do we know ourselves i Is it also tlnough 
the idea of us in God 1 Heie we come upon a point in 
which Malebianche diverges vtiy far fiom Ins master 
We do not, he says, properly know ouisdvts at all, as we 
know God or even external objects Wc aie conscious of 
oui selves by inner sense (sentimnit tnf< t inn ), and fiom this 
we know that we aie, but we do not know what we are 
“ We know the existence of our soul moic distinctly than 
of our body, but we have not so perfect a know ledge of our 
soul as of our body ” This is shown by the fait that from 
our idea of body as extendi d substance, wc can at onie see 
what are its possible modifications In otbc r words, wo 
only need the idea of extended substance to see' that there 
is an inexhaustible number of figures and motions of 
which it is capable The whole of geometry is but a 
development of what is given uluady in the conception of 
extension But it is not so with our consciousness of stlf, 
which does not enable us to say pnoi to actual expinuiie 
what sensations oi passions an possible to us Wo only 
know what heat, cold, light, colour, liungu, anger, and 
desue are by feeling them Oui knowledge extc ncls as far 
as our experience and no finthcr Na>, we have good 
reason to believe that many of these modifications exist in 
our soul only by reason of its accidental association with a 
body, and that if it wue fiecd from that body it would be 
capable of far other and higher experiences “Wc know 
by feeling that our soul is great, but pci Imps wc know 
almost nothing of what it is m itself ” The ml carnations 
of sense have, as Des Cattes taught, only a pi ictical but 
no theoietical value, they tell us nothing of the external 
world, the leal nature of which we know not tlnough touch 
and taste and sight, but only tlnough our idea ol ixtcndcd 
substance's , while of the nature of the soul tbij do not 
tell us much more than that it exists and that it is not 
material And in this latter case we luve no idea, nothing 
better than sense to laiso us above its illusions It is clear 
from these statements that by self-consciousniss Male 
blanche means consciousness oi dcsnes and Bolings, winch 
belong co the individual as such, and not consciousness of 
seif as thinking He begins, in fact, whin Des (\ntis 
ended, and identifies the consciousness of self as thinking, 
and so transcending the limits of its own particular being, 
with the consciousness or idea of God And bitwitn the 
consciousness of the finite m sense, and the consciousniss 
of the infinite in thought, or m other words, between the 
consciousness of the universal and the consciousniss of the 
individual, he sees no connection Malebianche is pistonc 
step from the pantheistic conclusion that the cousciousnas"* 
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of finite individuality as such is illusory, and that as all 
bodies are but modes of one infinite extension, so all souls 
are but modes of one infinite thought But while he will- 
lugly accepts this result m regard to matter, his religious 
feelings prevent hnn from accepting it m relation to mind 
Ho is dn veil, therefore, to the inconsistency of holding that 
sense and feeling, through which m his view we apprehend 
the finite as such, give us true though imperfecl knowledge 
of the soul, while the knowledge they give us of body is 
not only impel feet but false 1 Thus the finite spirit is still 
allowed to be a substance, distinct from the infinite, though 
it holds its substantial existence on a procanous tenure It 
is left hanging, we may say, on the veigo of the infinite, 
whoso attraction must soou prove too strong for it Ideas 
aie living things, and often remould the minds that admit 
them in spite of the gi latest lesistanceof dead custom and 
traditionary belief In the giaspof a logic that overpowers 
him the more easily that he is unconscious of its t( ndency, 
Malebranche is bi ought within one step of tho pantheistic 
conclusion, and all his Christian feeling and pmstly ti lin- 
ing can do, is iust to save him from denial of the person 
all ty of m m. 

But even this denial is not the last word of pantheism 
When the principle that tho finite is known only in ic latum 
to the infinite, the individual only m relation to the uni- 
versal, is mtupreted as inclining tint the infinite and 
uni venal is comploto m itscll without the finite and 
individual, wlun the finite and individual is treated as a 
mere accidental existimo due to the “ arhitiary will of 
(Joii,** it ceases to be possible to connive even God as a 
spirit* Did Mdlubmncho uali/c whit he was saying when 
he declined that God was “ In mg in gt mial,” but not any 
particular be mg'! At any rate wc can see that the same 
logic that leads him almost to deny the uality of finite 
beings, loads him also to seek tin divine natim in some 
tiling moie abstiact amlguicial c\on than thought If we 
must abstiact fiom all u latum to the finite m order to 
know God as ho is, is it not nocessaiy for us also to abstract 
from self-consciousness, foi self-consciousness has a nega- 
tive element in it that is some tiling definite and thcufuie ! 
limited 1 We do not wonder, thou foie, when we find ( 
Malebiancho saying that reason does not till us that God 
is a spurt, but only that Ho is an infinitely pLifcxt bung, 
and that ho must be conceived lather as a spoil thin as a 
body simply because apint is more puiut than body 
“ When we call God a spint, it is not so much to show 
positively what lie is, as to signify tint lie is not inatciial ” 
But as we ought not to give him a bodily form like mm’s, 
so wo ought not to tlnnk of Ins spnit as 8imil.il to oui 
own spirits, although wc can coiueive nothing nun e peifect 
“It is in cesaaiy lather to believe that as lie contain i in 
himself the properties of matter without bung material, so 
ho comprehends m himself the ptiieetums of cieateel 
spirits without being a spirit as we alone can conceive 
spmts, and that his tiue name is “ He who is,” i e , Bung 
without lestiiction, Being infinite and universal Thus 
tho essentially self »evcaling God of Cluistinnity gives wav 
to pure spiut, and puio spirit m its turn to the eUrnal and 
incomprehensible substance of which we can say nothing 
but that it is The divine substance contains in it, indeed, 
everything that is m creation, but it contain * tin in nmututct 
m some incomprehensible form that is reconcilable with its 
mlimtudei But we have no adequate name by which to 
call it except Being Tho cimous metaphysic of theology 
by which, in his later writings, Malebianche tried to make 
room for the mcai nation by supposing that the finite 
creation, which as finite is uawoithy of God, was made 
worthy by uuion with Christ, the divine Wold, shows that 


Malebratiche had some indistinct sense of the necessity of 
reconciling his philosophy with his theology , but it shows 
also the necessarily artificial nature of the combination. 
Tho result of the union of such incongruous elements was 
something which the theologians at once recognized os 
heterodox and the philosophers as illogical 

There was another doctrine of Malebranche which 
brought him into trouble with the theologians, and which 
was the main subject of his long controversy with Arnauld 
This was his denial of paiticular providence As Leibnitz 
maintained th it this is the best of all possible worlds, and 
that its evils aie to be explained by the negative nature of 
tho fitnb*, so Malebranche, with a slight change of expression, 
derived evil from the nature of particular or individual 
existence It is not conformable to the nature of God to 
act by any but univeisil law's, and these universal laws 
necessarily involve particular evil consequences, though 
their ultimate result is the highest possible good The 
question why there should be any particular existence, any 
existence but God, seeing such existence necessarily luvolves 
evil, remains insoluble so long as the purely pantheistic 
view of God is maintained, and it is this view which is 
ically at the bottom of the assertion that he can have no 
particular volitions To the coarse and anthropomorphic 
conception of particular piovidenco Malebianche may be 
light m objecting, but on tho other hand, it cannot be 
doubled that any theoiy in which the universal is absolutely 
opposed to tho particular the infante to the finite, is 
unchiistiau as well as un philosophical For under this 
dualistic presupposition, there seem to be only two possible 
alternatives open to thought, cither the paiticular and 
finite must be treated as something independent of the 
universal and infinite, which involves an obvious contradic- 
tion, or else it must be regarded as absolute nonentity 
We find Malebianche doing the one or the other as occasion 
requires 'Thus ho vindicates the freedom of man's will 
on the ground that tho universal will of God does not 
completely determine the paiticular volitions of man, and 
then becoming conscious of the difficulty involved m this 
conception, he trios, liko Dcs Cartes, to explain the 
paiticular will as something merely negative, a defect, and 
not a positive existence 

But to u ndei stand fully Malebranehe’s view of freedom 
and the ethical system connected with it, we must notice 
an inipoitaiit altt ration which he makes in the Cartesian 
theory of tho relation of will and intelligence To I)es 
Caites, as wc have seen, the ultimate essence of mmd lay 
in pure abstract stlf determination or will, and hence ho 
based even mural and intellectual truth on the aibitrary 
decrees of God With Malebranche, oil the other hand, 
absti action goes a step further, and tho absolute is sought 
not m the subject as opposed to the object, not m pure 
foimal self-determination as opposed to that which is 
determined, but in a unity that transcends this difference 
With him, therefore, will ceases to be regarded as the 
essence oi intelligence, and sinks into a property or 
separable attribute of it As we can conceive an extended 
substance without actual movement, so, he says, w r e can 
conceive a thinking substance without actual volition But 
“mattei or extension without motion would be entirely 
useless and incapable of that variety of forms for which it 
is made, and we cannot, therefore, suppose, that an all- 
wise Being would create it m this w 7 ay In like manner, 
if a spiritual or thinking substance were without will, it is 
clear that it would be quite useless, for it would not be 
atti acted towards the objects of its perception, and would 
not love the good for which it is made We cannot there- 
fore conceive an intelligent being so to fashion it ” 8 Now 
God need not be conceived as creating at all, for he is self 
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sufficient , but if he be a creator of spirits, he must create 
them for himselfi “ God cannot will that there should 
exist a spirit that does not love him, or that loves him less 
than any other good.” 1 The craving for good m general, 
for an absolute satisfaction, is a natural love of God that 
is common to all “ The just, the wicked, the blessed, and 
the damned all alike love God with this love.” Out of 
this love of God arises the love we have to ourselves and 
to others, which are the natural inclinations that belong to 
all created spirits. For these inclinations are but the 
elements of tho love which is m God, and which therefoie 
he inspires in all Ins creatures “11 s'anne, tl nous 
aime, il aime toutes ses creatures , il ne fait done point 
clespnts qu'il ne les porte d Pawner, d s } aimei, el d 
aimer toutes les creatures ” 2 Stuppiug this thought of 
its theological vesture, what is expressed here is simply 
that as a spmtual being each man is conscious of Ins 
own limited and individual existence, as well as of the 
limited and individual existence of other beings like 
himself, only in relation to the whole m which they aio 
parts, so he can find his own good only m the good of the 
whole, and ho is m contradiction with himself so long os he 
tests m any good short of that His love of happiness, 
his natural inclinations both selfish and social, mav be 
therefore regarded as an undeveloped form of the love of 
God , and the ideal state of his inclinations is that in 
which tho love of self and of others are explicitly referred to 
that higher aflection , or in which his love does not proceed 
from a part to the whole, but from the whole to the parts 
The question of morals to Malebranche is the question 
how these natural inclinations are i elated to the pai titular 
passions Sensation and passion arise out of the Conner 
tion of body and soul, and their use is only to urge us to 
attend to the wants of the foimet Wo can scarcely hem 
without a smile the simple monastic legend which Malc- 
branche weaves togethor about tho original nature of the 
passions and their alteration by the FulL “ It is visibly 
a disorder that a spmt capable of knowing and loving God 
should be obliged to occupy itself with the nttds of the 
body” “A being altogether occupied with what passes in 
his body and with the infinity of objects that surround if, 
cannot be thinking on the things that are tiuly good 
Hence the necessity of an immediate and instinctive wain 
ing from the senses m regaid to the relations of things to 
our organism, and also of pains and plcasuies which may 
induce us to atteud to this warning u Sensible pleasure 
is the mark that nature has attached to the use of ceitam 
things in order that without having tho tiouble of examm 
mg them by reason, we may employ them for the preserva- 
tion of the body, but not in order that we may lo\e them ” 4 
Till the Fall the mind w'as merely united to the body, not 
subjected to it, and the influence of these pleasures and 
pains was only such as to make men attend to then bodily 
wants, but not to occupy the mind, or fill it with sensuous 
joys and sorrows, or trouble its contemplation of that 
which is really good Our moral aim should therefore be 
to restore tins state of things, to weaken our union with 
the body and strengthen our union with God. And to 
encourage us m pursuing tins aim wc have to remember 
that union with God is natural to tho spirit, and that, 
while even the condition of union with the body is 
aitificial, the condition of subjection to the body is wholly 
unnatural to it Our primary tendency is towards the 
supreme good, and we only love the objects of our passions 
in so far as we “ determine towards particular, and there- 
fore false goods, the love that God gives us for himself ” 
The search for happiness is really the search for God in 
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disguise, and oven the levity and inconstancy with which 
men rush from one finite good to anothei, is a proof that 
they were made for the minute Furtheimoro, this natural 
love of God, or intimation toi good in general, “ gives us 
the power of suspending our consent m legard to those 
pai ticular goods which do not satisfy it ” It we refuse 
to be led by the obscure and confused voue of instinctive 
1 eel ing, which arises fiom and always tends to confirm 
our union with the body, and wait foi the light of reason 
which arises fiom and always tends to ionium our union 
with God, we have done all that is m om power, the rest 
is God’s work “ If wc only judge pieciselj of tlmt which 
wo see cleaily, we shall never be deceived hoi then it 
will not be we that judge, but the univeisal leason that 
judges m us”° And as our love, even of paitKului 
goods, is a confused love of the supieim good, ho tin char 
vision of God inevitably brings with it the love ol Him 
“We needs must love the highest when wc sec it ” Wlun 
it is the divine it ason that speaks m us it is the divine 
love that moves us, *‘tlie same love wheiovwtli God loves 
himself and the things he lias made ” 7 

The geneial result of tho (.tints of Malebranche is ascetic 
The passions like the senses have no relation to the higher 
life of the soul , then value is only in relation to the union 
ot soul and body, a union which is puiely accidental or 
due to the aibitiaiy will of God As Buicles said of 
women that the less they were lieaid ot in public for good 
or evil the better, so Malcbianche would say of the sensa- 
tions and passions, that the more silently they discharge 
their provisional function, and the less they distmb or 
interfere wutli the pure activity of spirit, the more licaily 
they app loach to the only perfection that is possible for 
them Their ideal state is to remain or become again 
simple instincts that act mechanically like the tn dilation 
of the blood Universal light of reason caMs no raj into 
the obscurity of sense, its univeisal love cannot cmbiacc 
any of the objects of paiticulai passion It is indeed 
recognized by Malebranche that sensation m man is mixed 
with thought, that the passions in linn an forms of tin love 
of good m general But this union ot the rational with 
the sensuous nut me is regarded meiety as a confusion 
which is to be cleared lip, not in a highci unit} of the two 
elements, but simply by the withdiawal of the spirit fiom 
contact with that which darkens and deifies it Ot a tiuns- 
foi mation of sense into thought, of passion into duty,- — 
an elevation of the hie of sense till it becomes the cnibodi 
ment and expression of the life of leason,— Makbianclif lias 
no conception Hence the life of reason turns with him to 
mysticism in theory and to asceticism in practice His 
universal is abstiact and opposed to the particular , instead 
ot explaining it, it explains it awaj r A certain tender 
beauty as of twilight is spieud ovei the woild as we view 
it through the eyes ol this cloistcied philnsopbei, and wt 
do not at fust sec that the softness and ideality of the 
picture is due to the gathering darkness Abstraction seems 
only to he purifying, and not destroying, till it has done its 
perlect weak Malebranche conceived himself to be pre<-c nt 
ing to the woild only the purest and most lefined expression 
of Chnstian ethics and theology But if we obej his own 
continual advice to think clearly and distinctly, if we elm st 
his system of all the sensuous and imaginative forms in 
which he has clothed it, and reduce it to the naked 
simplicity of its central thought, what we find is not a God 
that icvcals Himself m the finite and to the finite, hut the 
absolute substance winch has no revelation, and wliotc 
existence is the negation of all but itself Thus to tear 
away the veil, however, there was needed a stionger, simpler, 
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and freer spirit, — a spirit less influenced by opinion, less 
inclined to practical compromise, and gifted with a stronger 
44 faith m the whispers of the lonely muse” of speculation 
than Malebranche 

It is a remark of Hegel's that Spinoza, as a Jew, first 
brought into European thought the idea of an absolute 
unity in which the diffeience of finite and infinite is lost 
Some later writers have gone further, and attempted to 
show that the mam doctrines by which his philosophy is 
distinguished from that of Des Cartes were due to the direct 
influences of Jewish writers like Maimomdes, Oersomdes, 
and Chasdai Creskas, rather than to the necessary develop 
merit of Cartesian ideas And it is undoubtedly true that 
many pouits of similarity with such writers, reaching down 
even to verbal coiw idenco, may be detected in tile works 
of Spino/a, although it is not so easy to dolermme how 
much lie owed to their teaching His own view of his 
obligations h sufhciuntly indicated by the fact, that while 
iu his ethics he carries on a continual polemic against Des 
Cartes, and strives at every point to show that Ins own 
doctnnes are legitimately derived from Cartesian principles, 
he only once refers to Jewish philosophy as containing an 
obscure and unreasoned anticipation of these doctrines " 

“ Quod (fuulnm IDbi worurn quasi per neb til am vtduse 
indent ur qui salmt statuunt Damn Da mid la turn resqw* 
ah ip*o tiddler tas u/uim et i dan ts*e >n It may be that 
the undeveloped pantheism and rationalism of the Jewish 
philosophers had a deeper mflutiicc than ho himself was 
aware of, m emancipating him tioin the traditions of the 
synagogue, and giving to his mmd its first philosophical 
bias In his eailioi woik there are Neo Platonic ideas and 
expiessions which in the Ethu * ate rejected or remoulded 
into a form more suitable to the spirit of Cartesian ism 
But the question, aftoi all, has little moie than a biographi- 
cal lntcicst In the Spinozistic philosophy theie are few 
diffeionies fiom Des Caites which cannot be traced to the 
neccssaiy dov< lopmont of Cartesian principles, and the 
compauson of Malobi audio shows that the development 
might take plate undoi the nurd diverse intellectual con 
ditums What is most lemiukable m Spinoza is just the 
freedom and setuiity with which these principles are 
followed out to then last result His Jewish origiu and 
his bieadi with Judaism completely isolated him from 
eveiy influence but that of the thought that possesses him 
And no stiupli oi hesitation, no respect for the institutions 
or feelings of Ins time interferes with Ins speculative con 
sequoia u lie exhibits to us the almost poifeet type of a 
mind without supeistitnms, which lias freed itself from all 
but reasoned and intelligent convictions, oi, iu the Caitesian 
phrase, “deal and distinct ideas , ” and when he fails, it is 
not by any inconsistency, oi .u biliary stopping short of the 
necessary conclusions of his logic, bul by the essential 
defec t of his principle s 

Spinozu takes his idea of method fiom mathematics, and 
alter the mannei of Eut lid, plates at the head of each book 
of his Ethic* a ceit uu numbei of ddimtions axioms, and 
postulates which me supposed to be intuitively ceitam, and 
to form a sufluicnt bisis for all that follows Altogether 
there are twenty-seven definitions, twenty axioms, and eight 
postulates If Spinoza is regarded as the most conse 
quen t of philosophers it cannot be because he has based his 
system upon so many fragment ny \iews of truth , it must 
be because a deeper unity has been discerned hi the system 
than is visible on the first aspect of it We must, therefoie, 
to a certain extent distinguish between the form and the 
matter of his thought, though it is also true that tho 
defective form itself luvolves a defect in the matter 
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What iu the first instance recommends the geometrical 
method to Spinoza is, not only its apparent exactness and 
the necessity of its sequence, but, so to speak, its dis* 
interestedness Confusion of thought arises from the fact 
that we put ourselves, our desires and feelings and interests, 
into our view of things , that we do not regard them as 
they are in themselves, m their essential nature, but look 
for some final cause, that is some relation to ourselves by 
which they may be explained For this reason, he says, 
“ tho truth might for ever have remained hid from the 
human race, if mathematics, which looks not to the final 
cause of figures, but to their essential nature and the 
properties involved m it, had not set another type of 
knowledge before them ” To understand things is to see 
how all that is true of them flows from the clear and 
distinct idea expressed m their definition, and ultimately, 
it is to see how all truth flows fiom the essentia Dei as all 
geometrical truth flows from the idea of quantity To take 
a mathematical view of the universe, therefore, is to raise 
ourselves above all consideration of the end or tendency of 
things, above the fears and hopes of mortality into tho region 
of truth and necessity 44 When I turned my mind to this 
subjoct,” ho says in the beginning of his treatise on politics, 
44 I did not propose to myself any novel or strange aim, but 
simply to demonstrate by certain and indubitable leason 
those things which agree best with practice And m order 
that I might inquire into the matteis of this science with 
the same freedom of mmd with which we are wont to treat 
lines and surfaces m mathematics, 1 determined not to 
laugh or to weep over tho actions of men, but simply to 
understand them and to contemplate their affections and 
passions, such as love, hate, anger, envy, arrogance, pity, 
aud all other disturbances of soul not as vices of human 
nature, but as properties pertaining to it m the same way 
as boat, cold, storm, thunder pertain to the nature of the 
atmospheie Fur these, though troublesome, are yet 
necessary, and have certain causes through which we may 
come to undeistaud them, and thus, by contemplating them 
in their truth, gam tot our minds as much joy as by the 
knowledge of things that arc pleasing to the senses " All 
our ei loro as to the nature of things arise from our judging 
them from the point of view of the pait and not of the 
whole, from a point of view determined by their relation 
to our own individual being, and not from a point of view 
determined by the nature of the things themselves , or, to 
put the same thing m another way, from the point of view 
of sense and imagination, and not from the point of view 
of intelligence Mathematics shows us tho inadequacy of 
such knowledge when it takes us out of ourselves into 
things, and when it presents these things to us as objects 
ol universal intelligence apart from all special relation to 
our individual feelings And Spinoza only wishes that 
the same universality and freedom of thought which belongs 
to mathematics, because its objects do not interest the 
passions, should be extended to those objects that do 
interest them Puiity from interest is tlic fust condition 
of the philosopher’s being , ho must get beyond the illusion 
of sense and passion that makes our own lives so supremely 
important and interesting to us simply because they are 
our own He must look at the present as it were through 
an inverted telescope of reason, that will reduce it to its 
due pieportion and place m the sum of things To the 
heat of passion and the higher heat of imagination, Spinoza 
has only one advice, — 44 Acquaint yourself with God and 
be at peace ” Look not to the particular but to the 
universal, view things not under the form of the finite and 
temporal, but sub quadam specie mterndatis 

The illusion of the finite, — the illusion of seuse, imagi 
nation, and passion, w'liich, in Bacon's language, tends to 
make men judge of things ex analogux hom*nts and not ex 
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analogia untvern, which raises the individual life, and even 
the present moment of the individual life, with its passing 
feelings, into the standard for measuring the universe,— 
this, in the eyes of Spinoza, is the source of all error and 
evil to man On the other hand, his highest good is to 
live the universal life of reason, or what is the same thing, 
to view all things from their centre in God, and to be 
moved only by the passion for good in general, “ the 
intellectual love of God ” In the treatise De Emendatione 
IntfUedm, Spinoza takes up this contrast m the first 
instance from its moral side “ All our felicity or infelicity 
is founded on the nature of the object to which we are 
joined by love ” To lovo the things that perish is to be m 
continual trouble and disturbance of passion , it is to be 
full of envy and hatred towards others who possess them , 
it is to be ever striving after that which, when we attain 
it, does not satisfy us , or lamenting over the loss of that 
which inevitably passes away from us , only “ love to 
an object that is infinite and eternal feeds the soul with a 
changeless and unmingled joy” But again our love rests 
upon our knowledge , if wo saw things as they really are 
we should love only the highest object It is because 
senso and imagination give to the finite an independence 
and substantiality that do not belong to it, that we waste 
our love upon it as if it were infinite And as the first 
step towards truth is to undei stand our error, so Spinoza 
proceeds to explain the defects of common sense, or in 
other words, of that first and unreflected view of the world, 
which ho, like Plato, calls opinion Opinion is a kind of 
knowledge derived partly fiom hearsay, and partly from 
expenentia vf^/a It consists of vague and general concep- 
tions of things, got cither from the leport of otheis or fiom 
an experience which has not received any special dnection 
from intelligence The mmd that has not got beyond the 
stage of opinion takes things as they present themselves 
in its individual experience , and its beliefs grow up by 
association of whatever happens to have been found to- 
gether m that experience And as the combining pnnciplo 
of tlie elements of opinion is individual and not univeisal, 
so its conception of the world is at once fragmentary and 
iccidental It does not soo things in their connection with 
l he unity of the whole, and hence it cannot see them m 
their true 1 edition to each othei “ I assert expressly,” 
says Spmo/a, “ that the mmd has no adequate conception 
either of itself oi of external things, but only a confused 
knowledge of them, so long as it pcrcc ives them only m 
the common order of nature, , so long as it is extnnally 
deteimnud to contemplate this or tnat object by the 
accidental concourse of things, and so long 1 as it is not 
internally detci mined by the unity of thought m which 
it considers a number of things to uudcistand their agiee- 
ments, differences, and contradictions ” A 

There are two lands of emus which are usually sup- 
posed to exclude each other, but which Spmo/a finds to bo 
united in opinion These are the errors ot abstraction and 
imagination , the foimcr explains its vice by defect, the 
latter its vice by excess On the one hand, opinion is 
abstract and oik -sided , it is defective m knowledge and 
takes hold of things only at one point On the othet hand, 
and just because of this abstractness and onc-sidedntss, 
it is forced to give an artificial completeness and inde- 
pendence to that which is essentially fiagmentary and 
dependent The word abstract is misleading, m so far as 
we aie wont to associate with abstraction the idea of a 
mental effort by which parts are separated from a given 
whole , but it may be applied without violence to any 
imperfect conception, m which things that are really 
elements of a greater whole are treated as if they were res 
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completer, independent objects, complete in themselves. 
And m this sense the ordinary consciousness of man is 
often the victim of abstractions when it supposes itself 
most of all to be dealing with realities The essences and 
substances of the schoolman may delude him, but he cannot 
think these notions clearly without seeing that they are 
only abstract elements of reality, and that they have a 
meaning only in relation to the other elements of it But 
common sense remains unconscious ot its absti act ness 
because imagination gives a kind of substantiality to the 
fragmental y and limited, and so makes it possible to con- 
ceive it as an independent reality Pure intelligence seung 
the part as it is in itself could nover sec it but as a part 
Thought, when it rises to clearness and distinctness in 
regard to any finite object, must at once discern its relation 
to other finite objects and to the whole, — must discern, m 
Spinonstic language, that it is “modal” and not “leal” 
But though it is not possible to think the part as a whole 
it is possible to picture it as a whole The limited image 
that fills the mind’s eye seems to need nothing else for its 
reality We cannot think a house cleanly and distinctly in 
all the connection of its parts with each othei, without 
Reemg its necessary relation to the earth on which it stands, 
to the pressure of tlio atmosphere, &t The very circum 
stances by which the possibility of such an existence is 
explained make it impossible to conceive it apart from 
other things But nothing hinders me to rest on a house 
as a complete picture by itself Imagination represents 
tilings in the externality of space and time, and is subjected 
to no other conditions but those of space and time Hence 
it can begin anywhere, aud stop anywhere For the same 
cause it can mingle and confuse together all manner of 
inconsistent forms — can imagine a man with a horse s head, 
a candle bla/ing in \aiuo, a speaking tree, a man changed 
into an animal There may be elements m the nature of 
these things that would prevent such combinations, but 
these elements are not necessanly piescnt to the oidmary 
consciousness, the abstractness of whose conceptions leaves 
it absolutely at the mercy of imagination or accidental 
association To thought in this stage anything is possible 
that can be pictured On the other hand, as knowledge 
advances, this freedom of combination becomes limited, 
“ the less the mind undei stands and the more it perceives, 
the greater is its power of fiction, and the more it under- 
stands, the narrowei is the limitation of that power For 
just as m the moment of consciousness we cannot imagine 
that we do not think, so after wo have apprehended the 
nature of body, we cannot conceive of a fly of infinite size, 
and after w r o know the nature of a soul we cannot think of 
it as a square, though we may use the words that express 
these ideas” 2 Thus, accoiding to Spinoza, the range of 
possibility narrows as knowledge widens, until to perfected 
knowledge possibility is lost m necessity 

From these considerations, it follows that all thought is 
imperfect that stops short of the absolute unity of all 
things Oui fust imperfect notion of things as isolated 
from each other, or connected only by co-cxistence and 
succession, is a mere imagination of things It is a fictitious 
substantiation of isolated moments m the eternal Being 
Knowledge, so fai as it deals with the finite, is engaged in 
a continual process of self-correction winch can never be 
completed, foi at every step there is an element of falsity, 
in so far as the mind tests in the contemplation of a certain 
number of the elements of the world, as if they constituted 
a complete whole by themselves, whereas they ari only a 
part, the conception of winch has to be modified at the 
next step of considering its relation to the other parts 
Thus we rise from individuals of the first to individuals of 
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the second order, and we cannot stop short of the idea of 
“all nature as one individual whose parts vary through 
an infinite number of modes, without change of the whole 
individual ” 1 At first we think of pieces of matter as 
independent individuals, either because we can picture them 
sepai ately, or because they preserve a ceitain proportion 
or relation of parts through their changes But on further 
consideration, these apparent substances sink into modes, 
eneh of which is dependent on all the others All nature 
is bound together by necessary law, and not an atom could 
be other than it is without the change of the whole world 
Hence it is only m the whole woild that there is any true 
individuality or substance And the same principle 
applies to the minds of men Their individuality is a 
mere semblance caused by nui abstraction from thou con- 
ditions Isolate the individual man, and he will not display 
the character of a thinking being at all Mis wliolo 
spiritual life is bound up with his relations to other minds, 
past and present fie has such a life, only m and 
through that umvirsil life of whitli lie is so infinitesimal 
a part that his own contribution to it is as good as nothing 
“ V is q ua homo m mstnuh pei seen at limitafa est, ft 
a potent Ki ruH'Hirum (ttnnarum infinite suptratm ” J 
What cm bo called lus own ? His body is a link in a 
cyclical c ham of movement which involves all the muttei 
of the weald, and which as a whole lemains without change 
through all Ills miml is a liuk in a great movement of 
thought, which makes him the momentary otgin and 
expiission of one of its pluses His veiy cons* lousm ss 
of self is marred by a false absti action, above which lie 
must use ere lie cm know himself as he leally is 

“Let us imagine,” says Npmo/a in his fifteenth letter, 
“a little worm living in blood winch has vision enough to 
discern the pillules of blood, lymph, &e , and leason 
enough to observe how one pirticle is lepellcd by another 
with winch it comes into contact, or communicates a part 
of its motion to it Such a worm would live in the blood 
as we do in this pait of the umveise, and would regard 
each paituh of it, not as a pait, but as a whole, nor could 
it know how all the puts aie influenced by the universal 
nut ui oof the blood, and aie obliged to accommodate them- 
selves to each other as is inquired by that nature, so that 
they cooperate together accoidmg to a fixed law Foi if 
we suppose that tlioio ate no causes outside of the blood 
winch could communicate new motions to it, and no space 
beyond tho blood, nor any other bodies to which its pn- 
ticles could ti msfer their motion, it is certain that the 
blood as a whole would always maintain its ptesent state, 
and its pai tides would sutler no other vanations than 
those winch inny bo mfoircd from the given relation of 
the motion of blood to lymph, eh>le, Ac And thus m 
that case the blood would lequiro to be considered alwa)s 
as a vvliolt and not as a part But since there are many 
other causes which influence the laws of tho nature of 
blood, ami aie in tutu influenced thereby, other motions 
and other vanations must arise m the blood which aie not 
due to the pioportum of motion in its constituents but 
also to the 1 elation between that motion and external 
causes Ami thoiefore vve cannot considei the blood as a 
whole, but only as a pait of a gi eater wliolo ” 

“Now we can think, and indeed ought to think, of all 
natuiul bodies in the same manner in which wo have 
thought of tins blood, for all bodies tho surtounded by 
othei bodies, and iecipiocall> determine and are detei- 
nuued by them, to exist and operate m a fixed and definite 
way, so as to preserve the same ratio of motion and rest 
m the whole universe lienee it follows that every bod 3 , 
m so far as it exists under a certain definite modification, 


ought to be considered as merely a part of the whole uni- 
verse, w T hich agrees with its whole, and thereby is in 
intimate union witn all the other parts, and since the 
nature of the universe is not limited like that of the blood, 
but absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature with 
its infinite powers, the parts are modified m an infinite 
number of ways, and compelled to pass through an infinity 
of variations Moreover, when I thiuk of the universe as 
a substance, I com eive of a still closer union of each part 
with the whole, for, as I have elsewhere shown, it is the 
nature of substauce to be infinite, and therefore every 
single part belongs to tho nature of the corpoieal substance, 
so that apart thcrcliom it neither can exist nor be con 
ceived And as to the human mind, I think of it also as 
of part of nature, for I think of nature as having in it an 
infinite power of thinking, which, as infinite, contains in 
itself the idea of all nature, and whose thoughts run 
parallel with all existence ” 

From this point of view it is obvious that our knowledge 
of things cannot bo real and adequate, except m so far as 
it is detei mined by the idea of the whole, and proceeds from 
the whole to tho parts A knowledge that proceeds from 
part to pait must always be impu tect, it must remain 
external to its object, it must deal in abstractions or mere 
culm rattonib , which it may easily be led to mistake foi 
realities Hence Spiuoza, hko Plato, distinguishes reason 
whose movement is regiessive (from efiect to cause, from 
variety to unity) fioin tnentia mttnhva, whose movement 
is progressive, winch “pioceeds from the adequate idea 
of cei tain of Clod’s attributes to an adequate knowledge of 
the iiatuio of things” 3 Tho latter alone deseives to 
be called science 111 the highest sensi of the term For 
m 01 del that 0111 mind m ly correspond to the exemplar 
of nature, it must develop all its ideas from the idea that 
repieseuts the origin and source of nature, so that that 
idea may appear as the soumo of all other ideas” 4 
Tho regressive mode of knowledge has its highest value in 
pieparmg foi the piogiessivo The knowledge of the 
Lmte, ere it ran become peifcctly adequate, must bo 
absorbed aud lost m the knowledge of the infinite Tn a 
leniarkable passage in the Ethics, Spinoza declares that the 
defect of the common consciousness of men lies not so 
much m tliur ignorance, either of the infinite or of the 
finite, as 111 then incapacity tor bringing the two thoughts 
together, so as to put the latter 111 its proper relation 
to the formei All are ready to confess that Clod is the 
cause both of the existent e and of the mituie of things 
created, but they do not realize what is involved in this 
confessiou — and hence they treat created things as if they 
wore substances, that is, as if they wero Gods “Thus 
while they ate contemplating finite things, they think of 
nothing less than of the divine natuic, and again when 
they turn to consider tho divine nature, they think ot no 
thing less than of their former fictions on \x Inch they have 
built up the knowledge of finite things, as if these things 
could contubule nothing to our under standing of the 
divine natuio Hence it is not wonderful that they are 
always contradicting themselves ” As Spinoza sajs else 
where, it belongs to the xery nature of the human mind 
to know God, for unless wo know God, we could know 
notbiug else The idea of the absolute unity is involved 
in the idea of every particular thing, yet the generality of 
men, deluded by sense and imagination, are unable to bring 
tins implication into clear consciousness, and hence their 
knowledge of God does not modify tlu.11 view of the finite 
It is the business of philosophy to correct this defect, to 
transform our conceptions ol tnc finite by relating it to the 
infinite, to complement ami complete the partial knowledge 
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produced by individual experience by bringing it into con- 
nection with the idea of the whole And the vital question 
which Spinoza himself prompts us^to ask is how far and in 
what way this transformation is effected in the Spinozistic 
philosophy 

There are two great steps in the transformation of know- 
ledge by the idea of unity as that idea is conceived by 
Spinoza. The hrst step involves a change of the concep- 
tion of individual finite things by which they lose their 
individuality, their character as independent substances, 
and come to bo regarded as modes of the infinite But 
secondly, this negation of the finite as such is not conceived 
as implying the negation of the distinction botween mind 
and matter Mind and matter still retain that absolute 
opposition which they had in the philosophy of Des Cartes, 
even after all hunts have been lemoved And therefore 
m order to reach the absolute unity, and transcend the 
Cartesian dualism, a second step is necessary, by which 
the independent substantiality of mind and matter is with- 
drawn, and they are reduced into attnbutes of the one in- 
finite substance Let us oxammo these steps successively 

The method by which the finite is reduced into a mode 
of the infinite has already been partially explained Spinoza 
follows to its legitimate result the metaphysical or logical 
principles of Dos Caites and Malobranche Accoidmg to 
the former, as we have seen, the finite presupposes the infi- 
nite , and, indeed, so far as it is real, it is identical with the infi- 
nite The infinite is absolute icality, because it is pure ani- 
mation, because it is fch it which vujahonem nullam mvolvit 
The finite is distinguished from it simply by its limit, i e , 
by its wanting something which the infinite has At tins 
point Spinoza takes up the aigument It the infinite be 
the real, and the finite, so far as it is distinguished there- 
from, the unreal, then the supposed substantiality or 
individuality of finite beings is an illusion In itself the 
finite is but an abstraction, to which imagination has given 
an apparent independence All limitation or determina- 
tion is negative, and in older to apprehend positive rcahtv, 
we must abstract from limits By denying the negativo, 
we reach the affirmative , by annihilating fimtude m our 
thought, and so undoing the illusory work of the imagina- 
tion, we reach the mdeteiminate or unconditioned being 
which alone truly is All division, distinction, ami icli- j 
turn are but eritta lationi i Imagination and abstraction 
cau give to them, as they can give to mere negation and 
nothingness, “a local habitation and a name,” but they 
have no objective meaning, and m the highest knowledge, 
in the suentia mtnitwa , which deals only with reality, 
they must entirely disappear Hence to reach the truth 
as to matter, we must free ourselves from all such ideas as 
figure or number, measuro or time, wliica imply the 
separation and relation of parts Thus in his 50th 
letter, in answer to some question about figure, Spinoza 
says, “to prove that figuie is negation, and not anything 
positive, we need only consider that the whole of matter 
conceived indefinitely, or in its infinity, can have no figure, 
but that figure has a place only in finite or determinate 
bodies He who says that ho pert eives figure, says only 
that he has before his mind a limited thing and the manner 
m which it is limited But this limitation dots not pir- 
tam to a thing in its 1 esse/ but contrariwise in its *11011 
esse,’ (1 e , it signifies, not that some positive quality belongs 
to the thing, but that something is wanting to it) Since, 
then, figuie is bat limitation, and limitation is but negation, 
we cannot say that figuie lh anything ” The same kind 
of reasoning is elsewhere (Eput 2 { J) applied to solve the 
difiiculties connected with the divisibility of space or exten- 
sion lleally, according to Spinoza, extension is indivi- 
sible, though modally it is divisible In other words, parts 
ad infinitum may be taken 111 space by the abstracting 
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mind, but these parts have no separate existence You 
cannot rend space, or take one part of it out of its connec- 
tion with other parts lienee arises the impossibility of 
asserting either that there is an infinite number of parts 
in space, or that thcro is not The solution of the anti- 
nomy is that neither altei native is true There are many 
things qure nullo nuineut expinan pots wit, and to 
understand these things we must abstract altogether from 
the idea of number lhe contradiction arises entirely 
from the application of that idea to the infinite We 
cannot say that space has a finite number ol purts, for every 
finite space must be conceived as itself includul in lnimito 
space Yet, on the other hand, an infinite number is an ab- 
surdity , it is a number which is not a mindu r We escape 
the difficulty only when we see that number is a category in 
applicable to *he infinite, and this to Kpmo/i intans that 
it is not applicable to reality, that it is merely an ahstrai turn, 
or ens imaqmationu 

The same method which solves tho difficulties connected 
with the nature of matter is applied to mind Hero also 
we reach the reality, 01 thing 111 itself, by abstracting from 
all determination All conceptions, therefore, that mvol\e 
the independence of tho finite, all conceptions of good, evil, 
freedom, and responsibility disappear When Btyenburg 
at cuscs Spmo/a of making God tin author of evil, Spinoza 
answers that evil is an mi ratioms that has no existence 
for God “Evil is not something positive, but a state ot 
privation, and that not in relation to the divine, but 
simpl) in lelatiou to the human intelligence It is a con 
ception that arises from that geneiali/ing tendency of our 
minds, which leads us to bring all bungs that have the 
external form of man under one and the same definition, 
and to supposo that, they are all equally capable of the 
highest perfection we can deduce fiom such a definition 
When, tfierefoie, wo find an individual whose woiks aie 
not consistent with this perfection, stiaightway we judge 
that lie is deprived of it, or that lie is diverging fiom Ins 
own nature, — a judgment wo should never make if we had 
not thus ref ei red him to a general definition, and supposed 
him to be possessed of tho nature it defines But since 
God docs not know things abstractly, or thiough su< li 
general definitions, and since there cannot bo mine reality 
m things than tho divine intelligence and power bestows 
upon them, it manifestly follows that the delect vvlmli 
belongs to finite things, cannot be called a puvation in 
1 elation to tho intelligence of God, but only in relation to 
tho intelligence of man** 1 Thus evil and good vanish 
when wo consider things sub specie atenntatis> because 
they are categories that imply a certain independence m 
finite beings For the idea of a moral standaid implies a 
relation of man to the absolute good, a relation of the finite 
to the infinite, in which the finite is not simply lost 
and absorbed in the infinite But Spmo/a can admit no 
such relation In the presence of the infinite the finite 
disappears, foi it exists only by absti action and negation , 
01 it seemi to us to exist, not because of what is piesent 
to our thoughts, but because of what is not promt to 
them As we think ourselves free lx cause we are conscious 
of our actions but not of their causes, so we think that we 
have an individual existence only because the infinite 
intelligence is not wholly but only partially realized m m 
But as we cannot really divide space, though v\t can 
think of a part of it, so neither can we phuo any real 
division m the divine intelligence In tins w ly we can 
understand how Spmo/a is able to speak of the human 
mind as part ot the infinite thought of God, and of the 
human Dody as part of the infinite extension of God, while 
yet lie asserts that the chvrne mibstanct is simple, and not 
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made up of parts, So far as they exist, they must be con- 
ceived as parts of the divine substance, but when we look 
directly at that divine substance, their separate existence 
altogether disappears 

It has, however, been already mentioned that this 
ascending movement of abstraction, does not at once aud 
directly bring Spinoza to the absolute unity of substance 
The principle that “ determination is negation,” and that 
therefore the absolute reality is to be found only in the 
indeterminate, would lead us to expect this conclusion , 
but the Cartesian dualism prevents Spinoza from reaching 
it Mind and matter aie so absolutely opposed, that even 
when we take away all limit and determination from both, 
they still retain their distinctness liaised to infinity, 
they still refuse to be identified We aie foiccd, indeed, 
to take from them their substantial or substantive existence, 
for theio can be no other substance but Cod, who includes 
all icality in himself But though reduced to attributes 
of a common substance*, the difference of thought and ex- 
tension is insoluble The independence of individual finite 
things disappears whenever wo substitute thought for 
imagination, but even to pure intelligence, extension re- 
mains extension, and thought remains thought Spinoza 
seems therefore reduced to a dilemma, he cannot surrender 
oitliei the uuity or the duality of things, yet he cannot 
relate them to each other The only course left open to 
him is to conceive each attribute in its turn as the whole 
substance, and to rogaid then diffeience as the difference 
of expression As tile patriarch was called by the two names 
of Jacob and Israel, under different aspects, each of winch 
included the whole reality of the man, so our minds appie- 
fiend the absolute substance m two ways, each of which 
expresses its whole natuie 1 In this way the extremes of 
absolute identity and absolute difference seem to be recoil 
ciled Theio is a complete parallelism of thought and 
extension, ouio et conn ex to idearum idem eit ac oido et 
tonmxH) rerum , 2 yet there is also a complete independence 
and absenco of i elation between them, lor each is the 
whole A thing m one expiession cannot bo related to 
itself 111 anothei expussion lienee in so far as we look 
at the substauce undu the attribute of thought, we must 
tike no account of extension, and in so far as wo look at 
it under the attribute of extension, we must equally refuse 
to take any account of thought This paialhlism may be 
best illustrated by Spinoza’s account of the lelation of the 
human soul and body The «*» ul is the ldoa of the body, and 
the body is the objec t of tho soul, whatever is in the one leally 
is m the other ideally , yet this relation of object and subjt c t 
does not imply any connexion The motions and changes 
of tho body have to be ac counted for partly by itself, 
partlv by tiie influence of other bodies, and tho thoughts 
of the soul m like mannoi have to be accounted for paitly 
by what God thinks .is constituting the individual mind, and 
partly by what he thinks us constituting the minds of 
other individuals But to account foi thought by the 
motions of the body, or for the motions of the body by 
thought, is to attempt to budge the impassable gulf 
between thought and extension It involves the double ab- 
surdity of accounting ten a thing by itself, and of accounting 
tor it by that which has nothing in common with it 

Tn one point of view, this theory of Spinoza deserves 
the highest praise foi that very clnuacteristic which pu>~ 
bably excited most odium against it at the tune it was 
first published, namely, its exaltation of matter It is the 
mark of au imperfect spiritualism to hide its eyes from 
outward nature, and to shrink fioin tho material as impure 
and defiling But its honor and fear aie pi oofs of weak- 
ness , it flies from an enemy it cannot overcome SpimWs 
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bold identification of spirit and matter, God and nature, 
contains in it the germ of a higher idealism than can be 
found in any philosophy that asserts the claims of the 
former at the expense of the latter A system that begins 
by making nature godless, will inevitably end, as Schelhng 
once said, in making God unnatural The expedients 
by which Des Cartes keeps matter at a distance from God, 
were intended to maintain his pure spirituality , but their 
ultimate effect was seen m his reduction of the spiritual 
natuie to mere will As Christianity has its supenonty 
over other religions m this, that it does not end with the 
opposition of the human to the divine, the natural to the 
spiritual, but ultimatel) reconciles them, so a true idealism 
must vindicate its claims by absorbing materialism into 
itself It was therefore a true instinct of philosophy that 
led Spinoza to raise matter to the co-equal of spirit, and at 
the same time to protest against tho Cartesian conception 
of matter as mere inert mass, moved only by impulse from 
without “ What were a God that only impelled the world 
from without ] ” says Goethe “ It becomes him to stir it by 
an inward energy, to xnvolvo nature m himself, himself in 
natuio, so that that which lives and moves and has a being 
m him can never feel the want of his power or his spirit ” 

While, however, Spmoza thus escapes some of the 
inconsequences of Des CartcB, tho contradiction that was 
implicit m the Cartesian system between the duality and 
the unity, the attributes and the substance, m his system 
becomes explicit When so great emphasis is laid upon 
the unity of substance, it becomes more difficult to explain 
the difference of the attributes Tho result is, that 
Spino/a is forced to account for it, not by the naturo of 
substance itself, but by the naturo of the intelligence to 
which it is revealed “ By substance,” he says, “ I under 
stand that which is m itself, and is conceived through itself 
By attribute I understand the same thing, mm quod 
attnbutuni dicatur rtspeitu inti lied a* substantiae certum 
talem natmam tnbuentis ”•* Hence we aie naturally led 
with Erdmann to think of the intelligence dividing the 
substance as a kind of pi ism that bleaks the white light 
into difleient colours, through each of which the same 
world is seen, only with a different aspect But if the 
intelligence in itself is but a mode of out of the attributes, 
liow can it be itself the soune of their distinction ? 

The key to this difficulty is that Spinoza has really, and 
almost in spite of his logical principles, two opposite concep- 
tions of substance, between which he alternates without ever 
bunging them to a unity Ou the one hand, m accordance 
with tho principle that determination is negation, Bubstance 
must bo taken as that whuh is utterly indeterminate, like 
the Absolute of the Buddhist, which we can ehaiactenzo 
only by denying of it cveiythmg that we assert of the 
finite In this view, no predicate can be applied univocally 
to God and to the creatures, he diflcis from them, not only 
in existence, but m essence 4 If we lollow out this 
view to its legitimate result, God is withdrawn into his 
own absolute unity, and no diflercnce of attributes can be 
nsenbed to him, except in respect of something else than 
himself It is owing to the defects of our intelligence 
that he appears under difleient forms or expressions, 
in lnmself he is puie being, without form or expression 
at all But, on the other hand, it is to be obsoived, that 
while Spinoza leally pioceeds by abstraction and negation, 
ho does not mean to do so The abstract is to him the 
unreal and lmjagi nary, and what he means by substance is not 
simply Being m general, the conception that remains when 
we omit all that distinguishes the particulars, but the 
absolute totality of things conceived as a unity m which 
all paiticular existence is included and subordinated. 
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Hence at a single stroke the indeterminate passes into the 
most determinate Being, the Being with no attributes at 
all into the Being constituted by an infinite number 
of attributes And while, under the former conception, 
the defect of our intelligence seemed to be that it divided 
the substance, or saw a difference of attributes m its 
absolute unity, under the second conception its defect lies 
in its apprehending only two out of the infinite multitude 
of these attributes To do justice to Spinoza, therefore, we 
must distinguish between the actual effect of his logic and 
its effect as he conceived it The actual effect of his logic 
is to dissolve all m the ultimate abstraction of Being, fiom 
which we can find no way back to the concrete But his 
intent was simply to relate all the parts to that absolute 
unity which is the presupposition of all thought and being, 
and so to arrive at the most concrete and complete idea of 
the jeality of things He failed to see what is involved 
in his own pnnciple that determination is negation , for it 
affirmation is impossible without negation, then the attempt 
to divorce the two from each other, the attempt to find a 
purely affmntttive being, must necessarily end m the 
barest of all abstractions being contused with the unity of 
all things But even when the infinite substam e is defined 
as the negative of the finite, the idea of the finite becomes 
an essential element m the conception of the infinite 
Even the Pantheist, who says that (rod is what finite 
tilings are not, in spite of himself recognizes that God has 
a relation to finite things Finite things rnay in lus eyes 
have no positive relation to God, yet they have a negative 
relation , it is thiough their evanescence and transitonness, 
through their nothingness, that the eternal, the infinite 
reality alone is revealed to him Spinoza is quite conscious 
of this piocess, conscious that he leaches the affirmation 
of substaiK e by a negation of wlmt he conceives as the 
purely negative and unreal existence of finite things, but 
as he regai ds the assertion of the finite as merely an illusion 
due to our imagination, so he legards the coirectiun of tins 
illusion, the negation of the finite as a movement of 
reflection which belongs merely to our intelligence, and 
has nothing to do with the nature of substance in itself 
We find the true affiunation by the negation of the negative, 
but m itself affirmation has no relation to negation Hence 
Ins absolute being is the dead all absorbing substame and 
not the self-revealing spirit It is the being without 
determination, and not the being that determines itself 
Theie is no reason in the natute of substance why it 
should have either attributes or modes, nuther individual 
finite things nor the geneial distinction of mind and matter 
can be deduced fiom it The descending movement of 
thought is not what Spinoza himself said it should be, an 
evolution, but simply an external and empirical process by 
which the elements dropped in the ascending movement of 
abstraction are taken up again with a meiely nomiuil 
change For the sole difference in the conception of mind 
and matter as well as in the conception of individual minds 
and bodies winch is made by their reference to the 
idea of God, is that they lose their substantive character 
and become adjectives Austotie objected to Plato that 
his ideas were merely alcrOrjTa a/8ta, that is, that his 
idealization of the world was merely superficial, and left 
the things idealized very much what they were befoie to tho 
sensuous consciousness , and the same may be said of 
Spinoza’s negation of finite thiugs It was an external 
and imperfect negation, which did not transform the idea 
of the finite, but merely substituted the names of attributes 
and modes for the names of general and individual 
substances 

The same defective logic, by which the movement of 
thought m determining the substance is regarded as 
altogether external to the substance itself, is seen again 
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m Spinoza’s conceptions of the relations of the attributes 
to each other Adopting the Cartesian opposition of mind 
and matter, he does not see, any more than Des Cartes, 
that m their opposition they me coi relative Or if he did 
see it (as seems possible fiom a passage m las earliest 
treatise), 1 ho regarded the correlation as meiely subjective, 
merely belonging to oui thought Tiuy aie to him only 
the two attributes which we happen to know out of the 
infinite number belonging to God There is no necessity 
that the substance should manifest itself in just these 
attributes and no otheis, for abstract substame is equally 
receptive of all detenmnations, and equally imblUient to 
them all Just because the unity is meiely gcuenc, the 
diilerences are accidental, and do not fuim by then union 
any complete whole If Spino/a had seen tint matter in 
itself is the correlativo opposite ol mind m itsGf, Ik mid 
not have sought by abstiacting from the difference ot tin se 
elements to leach a unity which is manifested in that 
very difference, and inn absolute would ha\e been not 
substance but spirit This idea he never icached, but we 
hnd lam approxmating to it in two ways On the one 
hand, he condemns the Cartesian conception of matter as 
passive and self-external, or infinitely divisible — as, in short, 
the mere opposite of thought 2 Ami sometimes he insists 
oil the parallelism ot extension and thought at the expense 
of their opposition m a way that almost anticipates the 
assertion by Leibnitz of tho essential identity ol mind and 
matter On tho other hand, he letogmzes that this paral 
lelism is not complete Thought is not like a picLuio, it 
is conscious, and conscious not only of itself, but of 
extension It transcends therefore the absolute distinction 
between itself and the other attribute's It is only because 
he cannot rid himself of tho phantom ol an extended 
mattci as a thing m itself, which is entirely different from 
the idea of it, that Spinoza is prevented from recognizing 
in mind that unity that ti inseends all distinctions, even its 
own distinction from matter As it is, his main leason for 
saying that intelligence is not anattnbute of God, but merely 
a mode, seems to be this, that the thought of God must be 
conceived as producing its own object, i e as transcending 
the distinction of subject and object wdnch is neiessaiy to 
our intelligence J But this argument of itself points 
to a concrete quite as much as to an abstrac t unity It is 
as consistent with the idea of absolute spiut as with that 
of absolute substance Spinoza's deliberate and fonnal 
doctnno is undoubtedly the latter, but ho constantly 
employs expiessions which imply the former, as when he 
speaks of God as causa sm The higher idea inspires linn, 
though Ins consciousness only embraces the lower idea 
The ethical philosophy of Spino/a is deter mined by the 
same pnnciple s and embamissed by the same diilic ulties as 
lus metaphysics In it also we find the same linpc fleet 
conception of the relation of the positive to the negative 
elements, and as a consequence, the same confusion of the 
highest unity of thought, the affirmation that subordinates 
and transcends all negation with mere abstim t affiunation 
Or, to put the same thing in ethical language, Spinoza 
teaches a morality which is m every point the opposite of 
asceticism, a morality of self assertion or self seeking, and 
not of self-denial The conatus sese conienwnh is to him 
the supreme principle of virtue , 4 yet this self-seeking 
is supposed, under the guidance of reason, to identify itself 
with the love of man and the love of God, and to find 
blessedness not in the reward of virtue, but m virtue 
itself It is only confusion of thought and falsf mysticism 
that could object to this result on the ground of the element 
of self still preserved in the amor l)ei tnUllnluaUs For 
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it is just tbe power of identifying himself with that which 
is wider and higher than his individual being that makes 
morality possible to man But the difficulty lies in this, 
that Spinoza will not admit the negative element, the ele- 
ment of mortification or sacrifice, into morality at all, even 
as a moment of transition For him there is no dead 
self, by which we may rise to higher things, no losing of 
life that we may find it For the negative is nothing, it is 
evil in the only sense in which evil exists, and cannot be the 
source of good The higher affirmation of our own being, 
the higher seeking of ourselves which is identical with the 
love of God, must thercfoie be regaided as nothing distinct 
m kind from that first seeking of our natural self which in 
Spinoza’s view belongs to us m common with the animals, 
and indeed m common with all bungs whatevei It must 
be regarded merely as a direct development and extension 
of the same thing The main liiteiest of the Spmo/istic 
ethics therefore lios m observing by what steps he accom- 
plishes this transition, while excluding altogether the idea 
of a real division of the higher and the lower life, the spirit 
and flesh, and of a conflict in which the formei is developed 
through the sacrifice of the latter 

Finite ueatuies exist only as modes of the divine sub- 
stance, only so far as they partake m the infinite, or what 
is the same thing with Spmo/a, m the purely affirmative 
or self afhimuig nuture of God Tiny therefore must also 
be self-ttffiiming They can never limit themselves , tbur 
limit lies in Ibis, that they are not identified with tbe in- 
finite substance winch expresses itself also in other modes 
In other winds, the limit of any finite cieature, that winch 
makes it finite, lies without it, and its own existence, so far 
as it goos, must lx pun* self assei turn and self-seeking 
Unaqua que it's quantum ui a<» est in mo esse yeaevtnire 
c onafu), and tins count us is its vory essence or inmost 
nature 1 In the animals this to nut us takes the lorni 
of appetito, in limn of desne, winch is “appetite with the 
consciousness of it” 2 But tins constitutes no essential 
difleiente between appetite and desne, for “whether a 
man be conscious of Ins appetite or no, the appetito remains 
one and tin same thing ” 1 Man theiefore, like the 
animals, is pure ly self-asserting and self-seeking He can 
neither know nor will anything but his own being, oi 
if he knows or wills an) thing else, it must be something 
involved m Ins own being If he knows othci beings, or 
seeks then good, it must be because then existence and their 
good au involved in Ins own II he loves and knows God 
it must bo hi i uiso he cannot know lumself without knowing 
God, oi find Ins supieint good anywheie but in God 

What at Inst mikes the language dilhcult to us is the 
identification of will and intelligence Both me lepiesented 
as afinimng then objects l)es Cartes had piepaied the 
way I oi this when he tieated the will as the taculty ot 
judging or giving assent to certain combinations of ideas, 
and distinguished it Born the puicly intellectual faculties 
by winch the ideas an appiohemled By this distinction 
be had, as he supposed, sccuieil a place foi human freedom 
Admitting that intelligence is under a law of necessity, he 
claimed for the will a certain lutitude or liberty of indiffer- 
ence, a power of gi\ing or withholding assent in all 
cases whore the relations of ideas were not absolutely clear 
and distinct Spmo/a points out that theie is no giound 
foi such a distinction, that the acts of Apprehension and 
judgment caunot bo sepaiatod fiom each other “ In the 
mind there is no volition, i e , no afhnmition or negation 
which is not immediately involved m the idea it appto- 
hends” and therefoie “intellect and will aic one and the 
same thing” 4 If then there is no freedom except the 
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bberty of indifference, freedom is impossible. Man like 
all other beings and things, is under an absolute law of 
necessity All the actions of his will, as well as of his 
intelligence, are but different forms of the self-assertive 
tendency to which he cannot but yield, because it is one 
with his very being, or only ideally distinguishable there- 
fiom There is, however, another idea of libeity Liberty 
as the opposite of necessity is an absurdity — it is impossible 
for either God or man , but liberty as the opposite of slaveiy 
is possible, and it is actually possessed by God The divine 
liberty consists in tins, that God acts from the necessity 
of his own natuie alone, and is not m any way determined 
from without And the great question of ethics is, How far 
can man partake m this libeity I At first it would seem 
impossible that he should partake in it He is a finite being, 
whose power is infinitely surpassed by the power of other 
beings to which he is related His body acts only as it is 
acted on, and his mind cannot therefore apprehend Ins 
body, ext opt as attected by other things His self-assertion 
and self seeking are therefore confused with the asserting 
and seeking oi other things, and are never pure His 
thought and activity cannot be understood except through 
the influence ot other things which lie outside of his con- 
sciousness, and upon which his will has no influence He 
cannot know clearly and distinctly either himself or any- 
thing else , how then can lie know his own good or deter 
mine himself by the idea of it] 

The answei is the answer of Des Cartes, that the 
appiehension ol any finite thing involves tbe adequate idea 
ot tbe infinite and eternal nature of God 5 This is the 
pi unary object of intelligence, in which alone is grounded 
the possibility ot knowing eitliei oui selves or anything 
else In su fui as oui knowledge is determined by this 
idea, or by the ideas of other things, which are leferred to 
this idea and seen in its light, in so fai its action flows 
tiom an internal and not an external necessity In so far, 
on tbe other band, as we are determined by the affections 
of tbe body, ideas m which tbe natuie of our own body 
and the nature of other things are contused togethei, in so 
far we are determined byun extern d necessity Or to put 
the same thing m what has been shown to be meielv 
another way ot expression, in so far as we arc determined 
by puic intelligence we are tree, but in so fai as w r e are 
dotei mined by opinion and imagination we are slavps 
From these premises it is easy to see w’hat form the 
opposition oi reason and passion must necessarily take 
with Spinoza The passions belong to oui nature as finite, 
they are grounded on, or rather are but anothei form of in 
adequate ideas, but we are flee only in so tar as oui ideas 
either immediately are, or can be made, adequate Our 
idea of God is adequate ex vitermun, our ideas of the 
affections cf our body aie inadequate, but can be made 
adequate in so tar as they are referred to the idea of God. 
And as the idea of God is purely aftnnmtive, this inference 
to the idea of God implies the elimination of the 
negative element fiom the ideas of the affections of the 
body, “for nothing that is positive in a false idea is ie- 
moved by the presence of truth as such ” 6 Bi ought 
into contact with the idea of God, all ideas becumo true 
and adequate, by the removal of the negative or false 
element in them The idea of God is, as it were, the 
touch-stone which distinguished the gold from the dross 
It enables us to detect the higliei spiritual element in the 
natural passions, and to sever the element belonging to 
that pure love of self which is identical with the love of 
perfection from the elements belonging to that impuie lo\e 
of our own hmte individuality as such which is identical 
with the love of evil 
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The imperfection in Spinoza's development of this 
principle has already been indicated It is in fact the same 
imperfection winch runs through his whole systom J ust 
as he supposed that the ideas ot finite things were at once 
made consistent with the idea of the minute when he had 
named them modes, so here his conception of the ch luge 
through which selfish natural desire must pass in order to be- 
come spiritual lsfai too supeihcial aud external Hence lie 
has no sympathy with asceticism, but treats it, like Bentham, 
as a tot va et (risers super stitio Joy is the “transition 
fiom loss to gi eater pei fection,” and cannot be but good, 
pain is the “transition ftom greatei to less perfection,” and 
cannot be but evil The revolt against the medieval 
opposition of the nature and spirit is visible in many of 
his sayings “No Deity who is not envious can delight in 
my weakness or hurts, or can rogaid as vntues those fears 
and sighs and teais which are the signs of the mmd’s 
weakness, but contrariwise, the gi eater is our joy, the 
greater is our progress to perfection, and our participation 
in the divine nature” 1 “A free man thinks of nothing 
less than death, his wisdom is a meditation not of death 
but of life ” 1 The same idea, combining with the idea 
of necessity, loads him to e ondemn repentance and pity, as 
well as pride aud humility Unconsciously, Spinoza 
le produces the principle ot use eticism, while m wutds he 
utterly rejects it For though lie tells us tli.it pure self 
complacency is the highest thing we can hope, yet from 
this self-complacency ill regaid to the finite individuality 
of the subject is ehminitod Qtit Drum amtt , c on an 
non potest ut Duis ipsrun contra amtt In like mannci, 
he absolutely ( oudemus all hatred, envy, avail y, and 
ambition, as spunging out of an over-estimate oi those 
finite things whu h one only can possess, while the highest 
good is that which is enjoyed the inoie easily and fully 
the greater tho number of participants Yet Spinoza’s 
exaltation of the social life, and of tho love that binds it 
together, is too like tho Buddhist's universal chinty that 
embraces all creatures, and all cioatures equally Both are 
based on an abstraction from all tint n individual, only 
the Buddhist’s abstraction goes a step fuithcr, and erases 
even the distinction between man and the animals Spinoza 
felt the pi assure ot this all levelling logic when he said, “1 
confess I cannot understand how spirits express God more 
than tho otliei ci eatures, for I know that between the finite 
and the infinite there is no proportion, and that the distinc- 
tion between God and the most excellent ot ctuited tilings 
differs not a whit from the distinction between him and 
tho lowest and me meat ot them ” J As Pope said, God is 
“ as full aud perfect in a hair as a heart m all finite things 
there is a ray oi divinity, aud m nothing muie thm a lay 
Yet lu another epistle, Spinoza contradicts this view, and 
declares that, wlulo ho does not consider it necessary to 
“know Christ after the flesh, he does think is it neeessary 
to know tho eternal Son of God, i e , God’s eternal wisdom, 
which is manifested m all tilings, but chiefly lu the mind 
of man, aud most of all m Ohust Jesus ” 4 In the Ethos 
the distinction of man and tho animals is treated as an 
absolute distinction, and it is assorted with doubtful con- 
sistency that tho human soul cannot all bo destroyed along 
with the body, for that there is something of it which is etei - 
nal Yet from this eternity we must of course eliminate all 
notion of the consciousness of tho finite seif as such At 
this point, in short, the two opposite sti earns of Spinoza’s 
thought, the positive method he intend* to pursue, aud the 
negative or abstracting method he leally doe $ pursue, meet 
m irreconcilable contradiction Tho finite must be l elated 
to the infinite so as to preserve all that is m it of reality , 
and therefore its limit or tho negative element in it must 
be abstracted from But it turns out that with this ab- 
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straction from the existence of the finite, the positive also 
disappears, and God is all in all in a sense that absolutely 
excludes the existence of the finite “The mmd’s intel- 
lectual love of God,” sa>s Spinoza, “is tho veiy love where- 
with God loves hnnselt, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
in so fai as ho can be expiessed by tho essence of the 
human mmd, considcud undoi the form of eternity, i e , 
the mind’s intellectual love of God is pait ot the infinite 
love wherewith God loves hnnselt ” *» This double “ m so 
far,” which retains so frequently m Spmo/n, pist concoats 
tor a moment the contiadiction of two stuams of thought, 
one of vvhnh must be swallowtd up by the ntlnr, if they 
are once allowed to meet. 

We have now leviewed tho mam points of the system, 
which was tho ultimate result ot the punuphsot Dos 
Caites The impoitance of this first movement ot modern 
philosophy lies m its asseition and exhibition ot tin unit) 
of the intelligible world with itself and with the mind of 
man In this point of view, it was the philosophical 
counterpart of Protest intisiu , but like Piotestantism in 
its eaihest phase, it passed lapidly from the doctrine that 
God is, without priest oi authouty, present to man’s spmt, 
to the doctrine that man’s spirit is as nothing before God 
The object seemed too powerful foL the subject, wlioetlaced 
hnnselt befoie God that he might be stiong towauls men 
But lu this natural movement of feeling and thought it 
vvis forgotten that tho God that Glared the world and the 
finite spirit by Ins presence could not be a living God 
Spinoza gives the ultimito expression to tins tendency, 
and at the same time marks its limit, when he sa>8 that 
whatever leality is in the finite is of the infinite But he is 
unsuccessful in showing that, on tho principles on winch he 
starts, there cau be any reality in the finite at all Yet 
even if the finite bo a delusion, still more if it be better 
than a delusion, it roquiies to bo accounted foi Spinoza 
accounts for it neither as illusory nor as real 1 1. was lesei ved 
for the following generation of philosophers to assert, in 
different ways, tho reality of the finite, the value of expo 
iicme, and the futility of abstractions Spinoza had 
declined that true knowledge consists m seeing things 
uudet the foim of eternity, but it is impossible that things 
can be seen under the form of eternity unless they have 
been first seen undei the form of time The out sided 
assertion of individuality and dtilerenco m the st bools of 
Loeke and Leibnitz, was tho natural complement ot the 
one sided asseition of umveisahty und unity in the 
Oat tesian school But when the individualistic tendency 
ot the 1 Sth ceutuiy had exhausted itself, and pioduud its 
own refutation m the woiks of lvant, it was inevitable that 
the minds of men should again turn to the great philo- 
sopher who, with almost pel fat lusight working through 
imperfect logic, fiist formulated the idea of a unity pie 
supposed in and transcending the difleitnce of nuttu and 
mind, subject and object 

See the Histories of Philosophy, cspeeially those by Hi gel, 
Ft ut rluicli, Kidnnnn, and Fist hi i , F Bonilla i, Jhstoire dt la 
Philosophic CarUsn nnc, 1854 , Olio Lapium, I'kilovophie dt Male - 
branthc , K Saiasit, Precurse nr* ct Dtsuplts tie Dewar (tv, 1S(>2 
The Goman tieutises on Spino/a arc too uunuimis to imntam 
1 icobi’s Letters on Sjnnoztt , which wcie the beginning of a tine 
mterpn tation of Ins philosophy, are still worth u idling W< niny 
also mention C Sehaaise hmnlt, IP s< arte * und Spinoza, 18 r <0 l 
isigwait, Spinoza's ncaentdukter Treutat ton Oolt , dem 1/ntsr/trn , 
und dessen Glttrksehgfa it, 1886 Both these w ut< is huve, jmblislu <1 
Herman tiaiislations of the Tractafu * ch Deo S<< also Tn ml* l« n 
burg, Histonsche Bntraqe zur Philosophic , 1867, B A vt minis 
Urber the bculen ersbn Phase n dt* Spnwzist.hr n Pa nth* ism ns W,H 
M Joel, Zur Genesis dtr Leh re Spinoza s, 187 1 , J* Willis hnutlnt 
dt Spinoza his JSthu *, Life, and Influence on Matin n Lilian*"* 
Thought, 1870 For biographic al pnticuhus, see the aiti h •» Mrs 
CAiiris, Malfbuanohk, Siinoza 
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CAHTHAGE was situated on the north coast of Africa, 
not far fiom the modern city of Tunis, just at that point 
wheie the i oast appioaelies most nearly to the Island of 
Sicily It lay in the heart of the Bay of Tunis, close to the 
mouth of the River Bagradas, and its site was so favourable 
co the natural development of a city that a hundred years 
after its entire destiuction by the Romans it was chosen 
with Coinith as a place for colonization by Julius Caesar, 
and rose into distinction as the third town m the empire 
It was a < olony of the Phoenicians, and was founded about 
the middle of the 9th century B u , a hundred years befoie 
the foundation of Home* This is not the place to discuss 
the position of Plnenuians in histoiy, even if there existed 
sufficient m ate ual to do so with satisfm foi y results The 
Piuemciaus have generally b< en regaidcd as a puiely com- 
meiual nation, forming a connecting Jink between the 
nations of antiquity, distnbuting the eh meats of cultuie, 
but producing little or no addition to the common stoc k 
A fuller ex lmmatioii of Phumicuti and Assyrian lemams 
may serve to show us that tins view needs coirection It 
is probable that a nition which gave its language to the 
Hebrews, and its alphabet to the Greeks, and which, after 
profoundly influencing both these factors of modern civiliza- 
tion, consolidated an empire which for four hundred years 
held its own against the propondeiaucoof Gretce and Rome, 
possessed a gicalei individually of development than has 
been usually act oided to it Phum minus have had the mis 
fortune of being foi the most part described by then 
enemn s We must reu ive wit h < aution the act mints given 
us bv the Jews of Oauaamtish ciuclty, oi by the Romans 
of Oaithagimau dishonesty The relations of native 
histouans both of the mothei city ami of her chief colony 
have (oiiio down to us m a garbled and fragmental y foim 
Our bjst hope of moio poifect knowledge lies in the 
doeiphei mg of umtcmpoiaiy him iij>tions 

Tlie name (Jutigo (the city w is tailed Karthada by the 
Pheeun i ms, and Kapyt/San' b> the Gietks) signifies New 
City The inhabitants cilled thunselves Canaaintes, or 
inhabitants of t lio jdain The Romans used the name Poem 
or Putin l, the Latin form of </> imVikci, wlntli cither signifies 
M i cel men, 11 or left is to the julms which were the chief 
products, and the pimupal embhm of tin* Syrian coast 
We gallon fimn this that the hist knowledge of Phamienius 
was gumd by the Romms fnmi the Giieks, but the name 
'■suriumn given to Phueniei m wains, and tin* namo Caithago 
ltsclt, shows us tint then knowledgeof the chu f products of 
Bynan mi ichandi/e, and of the existemoof their rival city, 
was gamed independently (\utliuge was the youngest 
Pluenu tan colony founded in the terntory, winch she aftei- 
wttds subdued Utn.i, Tunis, and lladrumetum lay close 
to hei in the elistnet of Zeugitana, Hippo i slioit distance 
to the v\ f est, Li ptis to the eist As these towns, with the 
exception of Utica, eventuilly became subject to her, she 
rose like Rome on the i unis of oldei towns, and she owed 
nei suce ess to the sum cause, — the possession ot a situation 
of supenoi oommeicni capabilities Wo propose to give 
first a sketch of the histoij, m \t of the constitution, and 
lastly ot the topogiaphy of the eity 

The histoiy of undent Cut huge divides itself naturally 
into tliroo peiiods — the* fust extends from about 850 to 410 
lie, from the found it ion of the city to the beginning of 
the wars with Syiacusc , the sceond fiom 410 to 265 B r , 
the beginning of the wars with Romo, the third fiom the 
commencement of the Rounti (or Punic) wars till tho 
destructiem of the city, 146 bo It will then remain to 
remark the foi tunes of the restoruel cit \ until its destruction 
by the Arabs m 6 58 a d The lirst pmod of four centimes 
and a half contains tho rise of the Carthaginian dominion 
ant* the culmination of its piospenty Her empire was 
extended fiom the Straits of Gibraltar to the altars of (ho 
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Philaern, near the Great Syrtis, where she touched on the 
territory of Cyrene She possessed as provinces Sardinia, 
the Balearic islands, and Malta, and a lew settlements in 
Spam and Gaul She had subdued the neighbouring states 
founded horn Phoenicia with the exception of Utica, and 
drew a large tevenuc horn the com lauds of Byzacium and 
Emporia, situated on the coast south-east of the city In 
Afuca her subjects consisted of three classes — (1) Libyo- 
Phoenicians, (2) Libyans, and (3) Nomads The first 
weie of a mixed race, the product of intermarriages be- 
tween the native Libyans and the Carthaginians or earlier 
settlers from Phoenicia They cultivated the fields of 
Zeugitana, but were regarded with suspicion by the 
Carthaginians of pure blood The Libyans, although 
completely subdued by Carthage, were of an entirely 
different race, and to a groat extent did not understand the 
Punic language At first they received a rent from the new 
settlers for the ground they occupied, but this vas after- 
wards refused They formed tho staple of tee Cartha- 
ginian army Entire difference of race made it impossible 
for the now settlers to amalgamate with the original 
inhabitants, and the hard tieatment they received led them 
to join tlie meiccuanes m a revolt against their masters 
Outside these limits the rest of the territory of Carthage 
was occupied by Nomads, w r ho owed her a loose allegiance 
They supplied hir with mercenary troops, especially 
civalry , but then fidelity could not be depended upon, and 
tlie Romans finally subdued Carthago by their assistance 
Among these Nomad tubes weie situated various cities, 
colonized partly hum Cuithage and paitly fiom the mother* 
count! y Towards the south the dominion of Carthage 
extended as far as Lake Tntonis, conw ctcd by a canal with 
the Lesser Sj rtis 

The toieign conquests of Carthage weie undei taken with 
the object ot suturing liei commerce Justin tells us of a 
king, Malchus (the Latin foim of the royal title), who 
aftei successes m Afuca and Sicily was defeated m 
Sardinia, and tinned his arms against his country He 
must have lived between GOO and 550 B c A more 
liistoiical personage is his successoi Mago (between 550 
and 500 n c ), said to be the foiindu of the military 
power of tlie Caithagimaus His sons w'ero llasdrubal and 
II aim! car, his giandsons Hannibal, llusdiubal, and Sappho, 
sous of Hasdiubal, and Himilco, lianno, and Cisco, sons 
of H ami! car By the enei gy ot this family the Carthaginian, 

empuo was established over Sardinia, which W'as not lost 
till after the first Pum< war, ovci the Balearic Islands and 
part of Sicily, and over portions ol Liguna and Caul 
Tlieio aie, howexei, few events of which the clnonology i«v 
ceitam The fust is the sea fight between the Etruscans 
and Carthaginians on the one hand and the Phot deans of 
Alena m Coisica on the othoi, which occurred in 530 B c 
The Photcieans, driven from Asia Minor by Harpagus ji> 
504, had settled at Aleria. oi Alalia in Corsica, but engagtd 
m pLracy, which demanded the interference of the com 
imncial naval powcis 1 he Phocaiatis won the battle, but 
with such loss that they abandoned Coisicu, and settled at 
Velia in Italy Polybius lias pieserved tlnee treaties 
between Carthage atid Rome, the lirst of which belongs to 
the year 509 b < , the second probably to the pennd 
between 480 and 410 bc Their object is to restnet 
Roman commerce m Punic waters, and it is noticeable that 
the second treaty prescribes stricter limits than the firsts 
and testifies to a considerable superiority of Caithage over 
Rome To the period of about 500 b c belong the expedi- 
tions of lianno and llmulco, — the one to found colonies oil 
the west coast of Africa, which was probably explored as far 
as the mouths of the Senegal and Gambia, the other to 
obtain a knowledge of the Atlantic, which resulted in the- 
(Wuvery of Britain But the most important event of the 
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first period was the battle of Himern, fought between 
Hamilcar and Qelo of Syiacuse, about tne year 480 b o 
T erillus, tyrant of Himera, on the north coast of Sicily, 
driven out by Theroof Agrigentum, nnploied and obtained 
help from the Carthaginians Thero was assisted by Gelu 
of Syracuse An account ot this battle is given by 
Herodotus The foices ot Hamilcar consisted of 3000 
ships and 300,000 men, -Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Liguiiaus, Helysci (perhaps Yolscians), Sardinians, and 
Coisicans He was defeated with great loss For seventy 
yeais the Carthaginians made no further ellort foi the 
subjugation of Sicily This battle is one of the most 
important in ancient history The expedition in which it 
ternnnitod was undertaken in conjunction with that of the 
Persians against the Gieeks of Attica The nearly simulta- 
neous defeats of ilimera and Salamis decided the question 
whether Semitic or Aryan nations should hold the empire 
of the West The only otliei events of any importance 
in this period, of wdnch we have an account, are the more 
complete subjugation of the Ahican dependencies by the 
family of Mago, and the settlement of the disputed boundaiy 
between Carthage and Cyiene 

The second period of 1 10 years (41 0-269 b c ) is occupied 
with the attempts of Cirthage to liduce Sicily to the ion 
ditnm of a subject province At this time hei settlements 
were confined to the eastern corner of the island, while on 
the western coast Syiacuse undertook the defeni e of < Ireuan 
nationality, and waged the battle of Ary ans against Semite s, 
until both combatants fell btfoie the supiemacy of Borne 
The repulse of the Athenians fium Syracuse, and the same 
rivalry betweeu Egcsta and Sell iius which had invited 
Athenian interference m the allaits of the lslind, induced 
the Caithiginians to renew an enter pi lse which had been 
intei lupted for seventy yeais Hannibal, son of Gisiu, 
stormed Selinus, and avenged at Hnneia the death of lus 
grandiather Oveituios of peace weie l ejected, and 
preparations made foi a more vigorous att ick In 406 
Hannibal and Humic o dcstioyed the greit city of Agri 
gout urn, oveithiew tire mighty columns of her temples, 
and covered a flourishing site with a mass of nuns 
II mmbal died befoie Agrigentum, Hmnleo pioceedcd 
to attack Gela Syracuse was now governed by Dionysius, 
who from an obscuie position had laised himself to the 
lank of despot In 405 a ticaty made by Carthage secured 
to her the possession of hei conquests, aud to Dionysius 
a tinner position on the throne But he no sooner iclt 
himself secure than he hastened to drive the enemy fiom 
the islmd Wn broke out in 398, all Sicily fell before 
the Punic arms, and Dionysius, dnven by Hmnleo to take 
refuge with m the w r alls of Syracuse was there besieged 
Pestilence came to Ins assistance, and the Carthaginians 
were defeated, 150,000 Punic corpses lay unbuned on 
Grecian soil , and Ilimilco, unable to bear the contempt of 
his fellow-citizens, starved himself to death The Libyans 
rose in rebellion, and Carthage was threatened by an army 
of 200,000 men The attempt of Mago between 396 and 
392 to proiure a more fa\ crumble result had little effect 
Ten years afterwards he led another expedition The 
defeat of Cabala neatly lost the possession ot the whole of 
Sicily, but the brilliant victory of Coisica restored the 
balance, and the Ilalycus was accepted as the boundary 
between the two peoples Fourteen years of peace ensued 
In 368 the misfortunes of Carthage encouraged Dionysius 
to a new but unsuccessful effort to complete the purpose of 
his life His death put an end to a renewal of the attempt, 
and his son and successor made peace with the Cartha- 
ginians The weak government of Dionysius II was 
favourable to the extension of Caithagiman empire in 
Sicily , but they found an antagonist of different mettle in 
the Corinthian Timoleon, who, after liberating Syracuse 
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fiom its tyiants, made war against Carthage for six yeais 
(345-810 in ] The dt it at of the Crnuissus (340 lie) 
was most crushing The Holy Legion, composed of 2500 of 
the best families of Cntliage, was dtstioyed, and the host 
ot meicenaras cut to paces Fcato ii stiainc.il tin Caitlia 
gimana within then old boundaiy ot Ur llalyuis, the 
Greek cities weie declared het , and Gait huge piounsed 
never again to support a despot m Syiacuse The next 
tin l ty years contain little ol note except n uo of fnendly 
lutercouise between Uaitli ige and Borne, and union! ot 
assistance given to the Ty nans whin btsiegi d by \kwnihr 
the Gicat She, liowivci, sent umbissalors to Bullion to 
congi itulate the conqueror on lus letuin liom \m i 
Agatlioiks was the lust to discover tint tin sicuhu un mug 
of 1 jls countrymen weie \ulnenUe m Aim i \ltu 
beeomiug despot ot Syiacuse , and c ^tahhshmg hi autln nty 
over the great towns in Sicily, he found that lu hud to 
reckon with the Cuthagmiuns Unsucce^lid m the 
island, he tianstcucel his ioiees to the mainland m Jli), 
i educoil Carthage to the list extremities, and would 
probably have obU rued more signal sueetss had not the 
revolt ot Agrigentum calkd him home 1‘eaie made in 
306 continued till the death ot Ag.ithoiles m 289 II m 
loss encoui igcd the extension of Punic dominion, and at 
last obliged the Syiacusaus to call m the assist, mu of 
Pynhus, the chivalious king of Lpmis Hi kit ltdyin 
'77, and m a slant time eliovc the Caith.iginnuis innn tiro 
west and besieged them in the distant fortress of Lilyba urn 
But his allies weie untrue to him — Cnitlmge anil Borne 
weie leagued against him, he hit Sicily m 276, and Ins 
departure from Italy m the following year left tin Cntlu 
ginians to stand m sharp antagonism to the Latin biancl 
ol the Aryan fttock 

The thud period of Carthaginian history e\ti nds from 
204 to 146 B c , — from the outbreak ol tlu lust war with 
Borne to the final annihilation ol the city by the tonqueiois 
This is not the plan tor a dt tilled account of the I’unu 
wars, whiihoecupy a laige spue m tveiy Bom in histoi\ 
We must content ouischcs with a hasty summary Tin 
first wai, which lasted fiom 261 to 211 m , was a contest 
foi the possession of Sicily The Caithugiuiaiis m umh i 
taking it tell secure of then mastery ovci tin sea r I hen 
ambassadors told the Boinans that tiny could not even 
wash then hands in the sea without permission of the 
Carthaginians Montesquieu cimsidus it one of the chief 
causes of tho rise of ] toman gieatncss that tiny wen care 
ful to bonow fiom then enunns whatever was calculated 
to improve then own efficiency The Boinans not only 
built a fleet but developed a novelty of tallies wlmli 
precisely st euied the object wliuh they had m view They 
were encouraged to lurthcr excitron by the \utoins of 260 
ni and 256 bc, and weie schooled to caution bv tlu 
defeat of the following year Tho war was eneh d by the 
bulliant success of Catulus m 242 B < , and Sicily was lost 
to the Carthaginians r J lie next tin e e yeais and a li ilf 
(2U-237) were occupied by a civil wai, whuh shows us 
on what insecure foundations the power of Carthage w is 
based The large army of mercenaries winch hail bun 
employed against Borne was me lutiously admitted into tlu 
city Undci pretenco of demanding pay they lost, against 
their cmployeis, and wire joined by the Libyans and 
Numidians, who cultivated the suiioiinding 1 mils in 
unwilling subjection The msinrcctiun wisquillul with 
difficulty, but a similar revolution in Sardinia was moie 
successful, 700 Carthaginians were barbirously muidortil, 
and the possession of tne island passed to the Boinans 
All we know of the twenty years whu h elapsed befoie the 
beginning of the second wai with Borne is coiitmed to the 
successes of Hamilcar and his family m Spun Iu Sl8 
bc Hannibal, who had swum ao a boy eternal enmity to 
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the Humans, began the enterprize to which he devoted his 
hie His object was not so much to conquer Italian soil 
or Italian cities as to break up the confederacy on which 
the greatness oi Home depended, and to undo the fabric of 
its empire stone by stone He sought, therefore, on the 
one hand to rouse Greeks and Orientals to a joint attack 
against the common foe, and on the other to sow dissension 
amongst the Latin, Sabellian, and Oscan tnbes, and to urge 
them to reduce Rome to that position of comparative 
inferiority which she had occupied many centuries befoi c 
Both these plans failed Hannibal was badly supported 
from home , he found that to combine m unity the shifting 
policy of the East was to weave a rope of sand , and he dis- 
covered above all that Roman supremacy was established 
on a basis of complete security How diilcient was her 
position, scattd among kindred peoples bound to her by 
affinities ot blood and language as well as inter est, governed 
by the wise polny of a patriotic senate, and restrained by 
the oveipo\\< ling foice of devotid legions, and that of the 
< ity ot merchants, toi n by lac turns, surrounded by alien and 
ivon hostile tubes, defended by meiceuanes, and swayed 
by int< list and passion The difeat of ITasdrubal at the 
Mot, mi us m 207 n < emshtd the last hope of the mvadoi , 
Spun w is mow ud by the' gt inns of Seipio, and in 203 
H o 11 mmbil, not unwillingly, obeyed the ordci to embark 
ljom It d} to letard tin nun of his countiy which it was 
too Jib to mvt The battle of Zanm m 202 put an end 
t« » the wai in tlu following yeai It was due to the 
nugn unimty of Seipio and Hannibal that peace was con- 
iludid on sin h tirms tint, while Rome had no longer to 
b u ('it tinge as a livul, she wan content to leeoginze hu 
« Mstenec as a lommucial lomimmity 

Km tlie next six yi it i Hannibal governed the city which 
In had not btui abh to pic serve lie reformed the con- 
stitution in a dcinouatual sense, and paid with surprising 
laiilitj the enoinums indemnity demanded by Rome Ik 
wiismgtgid in pi inning a combination against Rome with 
Vulnuhus of Syna, when he was driven lioni power, and 
Inmd to take ii tugi m the East Shoitly afterwards he 
b 11 a v n tun to Horn in hatred 

Thi intiival between 183 and 1.50 fit contains little 
bexidis tin histoiy of internal dissensions,- -stiuggles 
betwiiu the Ihnuin patty, the danocratical party, .aid tlu 
puty ol Masmissn wliuli toie the city m sunder by then 
(juanils The so uillod tlnril I'unii wai (119 140bo)is 
mu ol the saddt st i vents m all history, and the greatest 
blot on tlu leputntion ol the Homans Jealousy of then 
old ant igom ts had bun shown by constant acts of 
ni|ustiiL, md at lust the sight of the prosperity and iithes 
ot the utj lmpussul upon the narrow mind of Cato the 
tuimi turn that C uthage must be blotted out A pri text 
1m w u was wantonly invented The anxieties of the 
faith igumins to hi i me peace at any sacrifice was made the 
nistiumi nt oi then distinction When they saw that their 
inni was it solved upon, anil that compromise was hopeless, 
the} default d themselves with an energy winch would 
have saved them at aueailiei period The sentence of the 
senate was luthhssly earned out The city burned for 
seventeen days, and concealed its very site under a heap of 
ashes The plough was passed over it, and the ground 
was cursed for evei In the words of Mommsen, u where 
the lmlustuous Phoenicians bustled and trafficked for five 
hundred yeais, Roman slaves henceforth pastured the 
herds of their dist mt masters ” 

The histoiy ot Roman Caithage must be given m a few 
words In 122 no Cams Granhus led 0000 colonists to 
Vfuca, and founded tilt at} of Junoma The colony did 
not prosper In 29 ni a second colon} was sent out by 
Augustus in fulfilment of a design of Julius Cusur This 
became so prospeious that lleiodxan slates tint it disputed 


with Alexandria the second place in the empire In the 
middle of the 5th century it became, under Gensenc, the 
capital of the Vandal kingdom, and in 533 a,d it was 
stormed by Belisarius In 706 A.D it was entirely 
destroyed by the general of the caliph Ahdulmelek 

The constitution of Carthage was essentially aristocratical Conatftu. 
The little we know of it is derived from a single chapter 
m the Politics of Aristotle (u 8), a few scattered passages 
m the same treatise, and in Polybius, Livy, Nepos, and 
other authors The official heads of the Government were 
the suffetes (Heb Sophetim), who are compared to the 
Roman consuls and the Spartan kings, they may only 
have been two m number, and probably held office for a 
year, but were capable of re-election Under them was 
the senate, which may or may not have been divided into 
two houses These offices were filled by popular election, 
determined by the joint claims of wealth and merit, but 
bribery was laigely practised, and Aristotle goes as far as 
to say that the chief offices were objects of sale and 
purchase The people had a voice m the conduct of 
affans, but they weie not consulted if the suffetes and 
the senate were agreed on a couise of action There is no 
reason to suppose with Grote that the public banquets 
mentioned by Aristotle were pait of the machmciy of 
bribeiy The history of England (which by sotnt waters 
is spoken of as the modern Carthage) supplies us with 
imple examples of an aristocratical government earned 
on under the forms of a democi aty By the side of the 
regular Government stood a controlling power which 
gradually absorbed into itself all the authority ot the state 
The jKutai'clues weie probably bodies of commissioner 
chosen from the punapal families, solf-elected, and so con- 
stituted that the outgoing meinbeis prcseived then power 
for anothu yeai, and thus impressed a unity of policy on 
the institution By these were elected the council of a 
hundred (or more stuctly a hundred and foui), who stood 
m the same i elation to the suffetes as the ephors to the 
Spditan kings By the giadual extension of judicial 
functions, like the parliaments of Fiance, they usurped to 
themselves the authoiity of the state To them is to be 
referied the cruel vengeance so often w leaked on unsuc- 
cessful generals It was the woik of Hannibal to dimmish 
the authority of this body, and to secuie a moio leal share 
of powci to the people 

The Curthugmians were, like the 1 ‘huenicmns, a deep!} 
religious people Religion entered into every important 
action of their livts, and their pnests were held m the 
highest honour, yet there was no special order ot priests, 
and we have no pi oof that the office was by law or custom 
confined to any paiticulai family Aristotle, writing more 
than half a century bctoie the first Runic war, gives gieat 
piaise to the Carthaginian constitution on the score of its 
stability, and its success m seeming the happiness and con- 
tentment of the nation It is, indeed, inconceivable that 
the Carthaginians should have attained such wealth and 
piospenty except under a good government, and the 
picture of faction, dissension, and disturbance, which we 
are accustomed to associate with it, belongs rather to the 
decline of the Punic empire, and is known to us only 
through the representation of its enemies 

The general outline of the topography of Carthage is Topo- 
tolerably certain, but the details are involved m almost graphy 
unavoidable obscurity Two schools of topographers place 
the site of the city respectively on the north and south of 
the peninsula, which the territory of Carthage undoubtedly 
occupied It seems now certain that the latter are m the 
right The most impoitant feature of the ancient city was 
the citadel Byrsa (Bona), the hill now occupied by a church 
dedicated to St Louis, who died at Tunis It was sur- 
rounded by wmIK, and its summit was formerly crowned 
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by a temple of zEsculapius, standing at the head of sixty 
steps* The name Byrsa was probably also given to the 
whole quarter of the city as well as to the citadel itself 
The city was enclosed on the land side by a triple wall, with 
towers at short intervals and casemates, which afforded 
stabling for 300 elephants and 4000 horses The 
harbours of Carthage weie artificial, and consisted of two 
basins, — one rectangular, for the merchant ships, opening 
into the lagoon of Tunis, and cuding m a narrow passage, 
capable of being closed by a chain , the other circular, foi 
ships of war, containing an island m the centre on which 
che admiral lived Their site can be easily identified, 
although their size is now consideiably reduced Between 
the lago m of Tunis and the sea ran out a tongue of land, 
the Taenia of Appian, still reeogni/able although altered in 
size and shape , on it stands the foit of the Goletta 
Outside the walls lay the suburb of Megara or Magalia, 
now the districts of Maia, covered then as now with villas 
and gardens , and still beyond this, towards the noith of the 
peninsula, lay the vast necropolis niaiked by the modern 
village of Camarfc The Carthaginians, like the Jew r s and 
other Semitic nations, combined a feeling of revel ence loi 
ancestors with a fear of contamination from the dead , 
thuefoie, while their sepulchres were carefully and strongly 
built, they were situated far away from the habitations of 
the living, and in this case w f eio not even visible either from 
Byrsa or Megaia We shall not be surprised that so little 
remains ot this mighty city if we remember that for 
centuries it has been used as a quarry not only by its 
African neighbours but by the rapacious merchants of the 
West The Cathedral of Pisa is said to have been built 
out of the ruins of Carthage , and Genoese vessels, trading 
with Tunis in the Middle Ages, seldom returned without a 
ballast of Tunis maible. The most impressive remains 
which strike the modern traveller are the arches of the 
aqueduct, once fifty miles long, which cannot be refuicd 
with certainty to Carthaginian or Roman origin Much 
more lies hidden under dufted sand and the silt of the 
Bagradas Even lately the inaible blocks of the ancient 
walls have been m part destroyed by the works of the 
Tunis railway 

The antiquarian may regret the want of evidence to assist 
him m reconstructing the ancient city The historian and 
philosopher wall feel still more deeply that the hostility oi 
the Homans has left him so few traces of this vigorous scion 
ol the Semitic stock Phoenician cultme still remains a 
tantalizing riddle to those who would unravel the couise of 
human progress The world has lost as well as gained by 
the cruel and arrogant self assertion which culminated m 
the supremacy of Home In the history of civilization the 
suivival of the fittest has frequently been nothing else but 
the survival of those who by force, obstinacy, and cunning 
were fittest to survive In modern days we can give their 
full value to enterprise in commerce, activity in geographical 
discovery, and the taste which decorated the metropolis w ith 
noble buildings and works of art, and collected a library 
which the ignorance of the conquerors dispersed amongst 
the barbaric princes of the desert Virgil, standing m the 
light of a wiser and more tolerant age, did his best to sof ten 
the hatred of his countrymen against their hereditary foe, 
and to show that generous hospitality and refinement were 
not foreign to the court of Dido, and that the peifidy of 
Hannibal was a fatting retribution for the heartless 
treachery of zEneas 

Notices of Carthage in the classical writers are frequent, especially 
in Polybius, Diodoius, Livy, Appian, and lustm The two works 
which have been the foundation of most that lias been w ritten on 
the subject m modern times are Bottger, (Jewhuktr drr Cm thaqen , 
Bohn, 1827, and Heeren, Ifben , vol n pt 1 There is a hnlliii t 
skiuJi of Caithage m Mommsen’s History of Rome , vol n , and 
some sensible remarks in Grotc’s History of Greece , vol x The 
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articles on Carthage in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedic, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Geography (by Philip Smith), and in Pauli’s Real 
Lexicon, are admirable Indispensable for the study of the consti- 
tution is Kluge, drintoteh * dc rolitia Carthaqin irnsi um Illustra- 
tive of the topography may to mentiontd Beah , Fouillcs d Car- 
thage, and Davis, Carthaqe and her Remains The standard work 
on the Phoenicians is still Movers, Die Phomzicn, but it is probable 
that our knowledge of the subject may be much increased when the 
researches now m progress have toe u completed and co ordinated 
E de Sainie Marie published m 1875 a Biblioqi aphie Carthaginmac 
(Jourdan, Pans), oi which there is a scveio hut liisliuctive h\kw 
in the Literarisches CentialblaU foi May 20, 187 o B ) 

CAKTIIUSIANS, a religious order found c d by St Bruno 
in the year 1084 (See Bruno; This stunt, disgust'd 
with the world, and especially with the i undue t of Manages, 
aitlibishop of Rheims, detei mined to live, m some remote 
and retiied spot, a life dedicated to contt mpliition and 
religion With six companions he went to consult Hugh, 
bishop of Grenoble, who led them to a spot among the 
mountains, about ten or twelve miles from the town, called 
Chaitieuse , and Biuno at once faxed upon this as the Rite of 
the establishment w'liich lie was minded to found Ytiy 
many medneval writers have exhausted the resources of 
language m describing the awful and t. ruble nature ami 
aspect of tins spot, shut m among naked and piccipitous 
rotks, sunounded by stenle mountains, and foi a huge 
portion of the year buried m tlu snow , and many moduli 
wnteis have ctlebiatcd tho romantic and pictiucsque iea- 
tuics of the place The obsciue name was destined to 
become familiar m eveiy couutiy and language of Kmope, 
and the monasteiy winch Biuno ioumlcd time, soon alter 
mankind had begun to lecovu from the alaim caused by 
the belief that tho woild would come to an eml m the 
1000th yeai aftei Christ, Ins brtn the paiuit of all the 
nuuiuous “ Chaitieux,” “ Ckitosc/* and “ Chaitei houses,” 
and “ Carthusian ” establishments tin oil gh nut Kmope 

Piter the Venerable, abbot ot (’limy, wilting about fifty 
yeats latei, speaks thus of the mode of hie of the t nliest 
Caithusians — 

“ Warned by the negligence ami lukewnimwss of nnnv of the 
old ci monks, tlu y adopted foi themselves and ten then lolhueis 
gie itu pin notion against tho whines of t lie 1ml Out As a 
it me dy against pi idt and vain gloi V tlu y dim a ditsa innie* poor 
nml contt mptibh than that ot uny other nhgious body , no that it 
is hoi n hie to look on tlnst gaunt nts, so slant, scanty, const, amt 
duty arc they In oidci to t ut upnvaint b\ tin loots, tlu y til* 
c lose d in omul then ttlls a niton tpiintity of land, mon or less, 
unending to tin iutihty of tin distint and the y would not at 1 1 pt 
a foot of land beyond that limit it \<>u vt it toolb i tin m tin whole 
world loi tlu saint motive tin \ limit tin quniitity ot t lit 11 eatlle, 
oxtn, asst s, simp, and goats Ami m oid< i that the \ might hu\o 
noinotnt lor aiignit n ting tin n posse s ions, tilln l of land oi animals, 
tiny oitbnntd tli it in c\ti\ out ol tlit u m on tste in s linn sliould 
be no mou tlnn twelve monks, with then pnoi tin thirteenth 
eighteen lay biotlicis, anti a l« w pud seivants r io linntily Hn 
fit sli they ul ways w r < u lull shuts ol the stvinst kind, anti tlmr 
fa ting is w r dl nigh continuous Tin y always eat hit ul of unbuilt d 
nn al, and takt so mm li watt i with tlmr wine that it has liardlv 
any flavour ol wmt It It Tin > in mi tat meat, whetlnr in In iltb 
oi ill They m vt r buy fish, but tin y at 1 1 pt it if it is gmn to tlu m 
for charity Tiny in iy eat t In t st and eggs only on Sundays and 
TbiUhdajs On Tuesdays and Sutu id ivstln y eat cooked v< gt tables 
On MondiyB, "Wtdntsdays, and 1 nd i \ f*, tiny tike only bicad and 
water Tin y cat once a day only, mu con tin days ot the oitavte 
of Christmas, I aster, Pentecost, hpiplmiiv, and ohp or two other 
solemnities Tlnj live m bcjauatt little houses hke the ancient 
monks of Egypt, and tiny oct uny theniHclvts tontinwally with 
rending, prayer, and the labour ot their hands, < specially the writing 
of books They rt cite tlu prayc rs for minor canonical hours in their 
own dwellings, when warned by tlie bell of the < lunch , hut they 
all assemble m cliurt h for matins and vespers On feast dnys they 
eat twice, and sing all tlic ofhee s m tlu church, and cat m the refec- 
tory They do not say mass sive on festivals and Sundays They 
boil the vegetables scivcd out to them in their own dwellings and 
never drink wine save with the ir food ” 

As might be supposed, the riginir of this rule basjbeen 
much modifac rl The Cirthusian dress of very thick white 
cloth is no longer by any means the poorest or dirtiest of 
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monastic costumes It consists of a cassock or frock and 
cloak of ample and comfortable Length But the piactice 
of each monk living m his own separate dwelling has 
always characterized the Carthusians They have never 
been Coenobites 

The Carthusians had uo written rule till one was com 
posed for them, about forty-five years after the foundation 
of the first house of the ordei at Chartreuse, by Uuigo, 
their fifth pnoi Some of the most special and characLei- 
lstic points of it are as follows — 

It was not pi innltul to tin no nilu in of tin. unit r to practise any 
greater oi additional austt utn s tli m rhost pn sinled without sjniiuI 
life n< c iiom tin pnoi Tin y ivm iimly to us< Jin dune, but to 
be bhd live linn s it yi h, and slntvt <1 lxtiimw Tliuv mn foibidihu 
to itstciMi any dimity iioiu munis oi cx< ouimuiiu itni ptisous 
Tiny il< i Inn <1 to bmy any stimuli (save a moiintu pi i sou who 
might huvi hap ] h in <1 to tin within thm walls) within then pit 
flints, and n liisnl to < hugi Hum d\iN with tin siying of any 
anitivti n y t»i otlii I 111 mi i loi tin <i< ad, —tin it isoii asslgtn d foi 
tin nlu a! In mg, tli it “wt havi In ml that tin ina|oaty of junsts 
an vi i \ n id> to say missis, nnl to umlvi sphndid huiujut ts whin 
tvu liny oik goi s to pa> 1 1n in f >i pi lying loi tin di id — ill whnh 
d< stio\s ahstim iim and i< mb ts pi t\< t wual, making it d< pi nd <m 
tin will of whoso gi\t s dmntiM ’ ft, i-ays Guigo s iuh , oui sum s 
hois should hud if linpossihh to maintain evi n tins small liuinhu 
(Uni ti< n) witJmut In mg n dm isl to tin odious ini i ssitv oi bigging, 
and wiimhmig to lag, wi advisi tin in i itln i to it dm ( thm nunibu 
to as nnijv iim in hi suppoitid, than totxposi tin. mail v< s to suili 
dnngiis Undii tin st vi nth gt in i a! of tin onln, St Antht lm, the 
pin tin ol holding gun ml ilnptus was hist mtroduud among 
tin ( uthusiins, llns< havi ilwa\s httli hi M at tin “Cliainh 
Chiu tn usi ' m u (jritnnhlt, tin p m at tstahlislinn nl 

Tin <- it In st toimil approbation el the ( \u thusiun Older 
is attubutidto Lilian 11 (ol> 1009) Tint pentill, who 
h.ul lit eu a (list iplc of Bruno, whui tin Littci was leetui- 
mg on theology at Khtims, had sent foi Biuno to Home u 
Uw years aftoi Ins Ktiiiment to Cliartuusi Tin. saint 
obi} id, taking ill Ins monks with Inm The latter shortly 
iituuud to Chaitnusi, umloi Lamluino, appointed by 
Biuno to In tin n saoml pilot , but Bruno lumself jelused 
to In mailt dichhishop of Baggio uml hulling the life of 
Koine insuppoi table to him, soon obtained the Pope’s pel 
mission to accept a ilistuct of lorcst, in the chouse of 
Sipullaic in Cuhluu, giun to lain by Count llogei, 
when lie loundid the suoml house of his older Theiulc 
and constitution of tin oidei weie fit quint ly modified on 
Kubseipit lit oicasions r rhe present ink is tint which was 
fixed in 1578 and w.is (ortuful b\ a congitgLtuni of 
c uclmals, publisln d in 1581 and uiouiinned by Innocent 
\I m Ki82 Aicoidmg to those new statutes, observes 
Moi out (or latlmi tin lc*imd writer of the mticle in his 
Jhf t tonai ?/), some ol tin pi attic es us at present enpmud 
ait mote austere. than in the am lent lule, since tile rhinal 
sot vice and the oilue used by ( aithusians aie pccutiai to 
them, uml uie oi excessive length, following m iium 
rospeets the ten monies and lites of the aneitnt (hutch 
By the so statutes the use of limn is wholly pi oluluti d t<> 
them The} wen next the skm a shut oi hoist' hmi,boumi 
by a cold girdle, and outside this u cossuck and liianth 
of seige and they sleep on u pullasse, with woollen 
sheets The poiti ut of a Caitliusian monk may be seen 
in Bemannrs (WA/Aa/o, at clmptei 108, and a similar tigun 
forms the 10th pluti ot Capp mom’s liauolta digit Otdun 
rtlufio Uy published at Home m 182(> 

It is a very common emu to suppose that the Carthusians 
me a branch or oil shoot from the gitat Butu (future oidei 
U true that the formula ol then “ofhee” or choiul 
set vico is neatly the same as that used by the dilleient 
orders whnh belong to the gieat Benedictine family , 
but tlieie is no relationship, ef parentage or othei, between 
the Carthusians aud Benedictines The superiors of 
Carfttusian convents ate called pnors, aud not abbots as is 
Urn ease with the Benedictine orders Their general is 
the pnoi of the u Grande Chartreuse” uear Grenoble, and 


resides always theie, and not, as in the case of most other 
orders, at Kome The older has a pi ouui ‘general (Pro- 
curatorc 6 etu / ale) who l etudes at Home Above all there 
is the radical difleienee in then mode of life, — the Bene* 
dictines being Coenobites, the Carthusians eremitical, living 
each in his own sepai ate dwelling, erected within the wall, 
which forms the cloister ( claututa ), but not even contigu- 
ous the one to the other 

ht Biuno and his eail} successors made no pretension to 
any exemption from the jurisdiction of the oidinaiy, nor 
sought foi any privilege of the kind On the contrary 
they in a special manuci lecogmzed the bishop of Grenoble, 
in whoso diocese thou fust and parent establishment was 
situated, as the chiel and abbot of their order But the 
constant and unfailing tendency, which led all the regular 
bodies to aim at such exemptions, and to encroach iu 
every manner cvei more and more on the authority and 
piopei domain of the bishops aud secular clergy, induced 
the Carthusians within little moie than au hundred yeais 
after their foundation to beg and to obtain fiom Pope 
Boniface IX a bull, dated bth of March 1 JO 1, granting 
them the exemption in question It is remarkable, os 
indicating the btiength of this tendency, that although the 
bull ot Boniface is the fust recognition whatever of any 
such exemption, the Pope says m the document in ques 
turn, “ A supplication has been presented in your name, 
setting foi tli, that although youi oidei has beat Jot a long 
time ujniitd extmpt from the jurisdiction of the oi dinar}, 
and dependent immediately on the Holy See,” dre It 
had evidently come to be considered as a matter of course 
that monks, merely as such, weie not subject to the autho- 
rity of the bishop The motive assigued for granting the 
exemption is that i( certain pti sons seek by citing you to 
then tribunals to distuib you in the quietude and con- 
templation which are the object of youi institute ” 

The oidei oi the Caithusians has always been one of the 
most lespectdblo ol the monastic bodies It lias maiutamed 
to a gi eater degree than most of them tho spirit ana 
qualities which presided at its foundation Not has it ever 
needed, as so many of its fellow (.omnium ties, to be relonncd 
Aud although the services which it lias lendertd to liteia- 
t tire cannot vie with those of the Benedictines, it has by 
no means been valueless to the world m this lespcct 

The order at out time possessed 17 2 monasteries, of 
which 75 were in Iiunce It had also numerous establish 
incuts m England (where as is well known, the “ Chatter 
1 1 oust ” near himtbfield, m London, was its principal 
house), Italy, Gel many, and Spam Hugh, bishop of Lin- 
coln, canonized in 1920, was a Carthusian The ordei, 
howovci, has had fewer saints than almost any of the 
others , so much so that the Carthusian Penan wrote a 
treatise of inquiry into the causes of this fact To which 
query an answer may be found in the 97th of the Juclesi* 
ust t<al Litttib of Father Sarnelh, w r ho was vicar-general 
uiidei Benedict XIII (published m ten volumes at Venue 
in 171 b), to the following elleet — 

“ tot unionization not onl\ exalte d vntues but the working of 
mu u Its is nqumd Now nimtdes aic laidy piifoumd by tnme 
solitaiN hi lusts, hfiause tin it suit ot tin u doing so would b< to 
mil n mil I m is of persons togtthcr, who would m<essarily drstioy or 
gmith impi ib tlit quit Hub of tlio i onttmplative lift whnh it is 
tin obji 1 1 of thtii mb to insult.' bo tiui ns tins, continues the 
mi u giiuial, that Saint Antoimn has molded in Ins ecclesiastical 
lustoiy d»k x\ ch 22, set 2) that a cerium ( aithumun having 
pel tunned a quantity of liiinu li *■ at bis tomb, bt taint. tlnrdw, m 
const que in « ot the nowds who w<ri attiaitui tlntlioi, so great a 
nuisain e tliat tlio pnor was obliged to go to the grave of the sainted 
deceased, aud tin it command Inm on his obedience to do no more 
mi i hi les, — au ordu which the dead saiut them cforward scrupulously 
ob( yed ” 

Father Petrejo published, m 1609, a Ihbhoteca dujh 
titrUiort deW Oral which has been subsequently con- 
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turned by other hands. A copious account of the order 
may be found m Dugdale’s Monasfacan , and one yet more 
extended m the Chronicle of the Chnrti euse by Dorian , 
see also the Origin e* Carthusvanortim , Cologne, 1609 A 
chronology of ail the priors of the order was published at 
Rome in 1622 The device of the order consists of a globe 
surmounted by a cross, with the legend “ Stat crux dum 
volvitur orbie” (r A. t) 

CARTIER, Jacques, a French navigator, was born at 
Rt Malo, in Brittany, in 1494 According to the custom 
of the place, even his early youth was passed upon the 
sea , and he was probably already acquainted with the 
coast of Newfoundland when he was appointed by Francis 
I to the command of the two ships, which, on the 20th 
of April 1534, set sail from St Malo, for the purpose of 
exploring the district beyond the fishing grounds Cartier 
first touched at Cape Buonavista, on the east coast of 
Newfoundland, then passed noithward along the coast, and, 
sailing south west through the Straits of Bello Isle, dis 
covered the mainland of Canada, which he claimed for 
France, by erecting a wooden cross with the inscription 
“ Vive le Roy de France 99 Next year a second expedition 
was placed under bis control to explore the esluaiy of 
the St Lawrence He penetrated as far as Hochelaga, a 
large fortified village at the foot of a hill, to which he ga\ t 
the name of Mont Royal, and which is the site of the 
modern Montreal But he did nothing more, and returned 
on the 16th May 1536, disgusted with the climate and 
with his crew weakened by scurvy, a disease then unknown 
m Europe The idea of coloni/mg Canada was abandoned 
after this, till in 1540 Jean Fiancis de la Roche, Seigneui 
de Roberval, obtained permission to foim a settlement 
The project was carried out partly at Roberval ’s and 
partly at the king’s expense , Cartier was sent out in 
command of five ships, in the spnng of 1511, and m 
the autumn he arrived at the mouth of the St Lawrence 
Near the present situation of Quebec ho built a foifc named 
(Jharlesbourg But the Indians, whoso king ho hud 
carried off with him on his last voyage, annoyed him so 
much with their attacks that he determined to return to 
Fratice , and though Robeival aruved at Newfoundland 
m June 1512, with three ships and a colony of 200 men 
and women, and commanded him to turn back, he con- 
tinued his homeward voyage Whethei this was his last 
expedition is disputed Some say th.it he returned to 
the assistance of Roberval, m the autumn of 1513 , but if 
this be so, we know nothing more The rest of his life was 
spent in his native town or at the village of Limoilon, of 
which he was created seigneur by his patron Francis I lie 
was alive m 1552 , but the date of Ins death is not known 

The interesting story of his (hscovmes and advcntuios is told in 
the Brief retd di la navigation fault &s ?s hvdi Canada, *(t , Puns, 
1545 This work is extrenn ly rue , but the information it ion- 
tuned is to he found in the Voyage d* Jacques Cartier en 

1534, a translation from the thud volume of Kamnsio s Collection 
(Venice, 150 r >), which was published at Rouen in 1598, and w is 
ropnnted ill 1805 , m Lescarbot’s Hwtoirc de la now die France , m 
Hakluyt’s Voyaqi s (1600, ri published by the Hakluyt Society hi 
1850) , and m the Voyaqisdt deton vertex an Canada, nitre Icsannfc s 
1534 ct 1542, a collection of lepnnts puhhslud in 1813 by tho 
Histone al and Intcruy Society ot Quebec 

CARTOON (Italian, an lone, pasteboard), m painting, 
is a design drawn on thick paper or othei material, which 
is used as a model for a large picture m fiesco, oil, or 
tapestry It was also formerly employed m glass and 
mosaic w T ork When cartoons are used m fresco-pain t- 
mg, tho back of the design is covered with black lead or 
othei colouring matter , and, this side of the picture being 
applied to the wall, the artist passes over the lines of tho 
design with a point, aud thus obtains an impression 
According to another method the outlines of the figures 
are pricked with a needle, and the cartoon, being placed 
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against the wall, is “pounced/’ uc , a bag of black 
colouring-matter is drawn over the perforations, and the 
outlines are thus transferred to the wall In fresco* paint- 
ing, the portions ol the cartoon containing figures were 
foimerly cut out ami lived (generally m successive sections) 
upon the moist plaster Then contour was then traced 
with a pointed instrument, aud the outlines appeared lightly 
mcmed upon the pLiatei altci the < artoon v\ is vvithdiavvn 
In the manufacture of tqxstnos upon which it is wished 
to give a representation ot the liguus of cutoons, thesu 
figures are sometimes cut out, and 1 ud lx hind oi under the 
woof, to guide tho operations of the mtisl tn this ca^e 
the cartoons are colound 

Cartoons havo been executed by some of the mot 
distinguished masters, the gieatcst extant pi iloimaiiccs 
m this line of art aie those oi Raphael 'liny ait seven in 
number, coloured in distemper, and at present t hi v adorn 
tho South Kensington Museum in London having bun 
removed thereto from their proper home, the palace of 
Hampton Court With respict to their incuts, they count 
among the best of Raphael s pioductions , Lanzi even pio 
nounces them to be m beauty supenoi to any thing else the 
w oild his ever seen Not that they all picsent kitures 
of perfect loveliness, and limbs ot faultless symmetiy, — this 
is far fiom being the case, but m haunony of design, m 
the universal adaptation of means to one gicat end, and in 
the giasp of bouI vvlmh they display, they stand among the 
foiemost wuiks of the di signing ait Tin history of those 
eirtoons is curious Leo X employed Raphiel m design 
ing (in 1515-16) a senes of Script mal sublets, which 
weie first to he finished in cartoons, and then to be unit ited 
in tapestry by Flemish aitists, and used fot tho duoi ition 
of tho Sixtmc Chap< 1 Two pnmipul sets of tapistne^ 
were accordingly executed at Anas m Iluudus, but u js 
supposed that neither Leo nor Raphael lived to s< e tin m 
Tho set which went to Rome w r as twice earned aw iy bv 
invaders, first m 1527, and afterwards in 1798 In tin 
fiist instance they were restored in a perfect state bui 
attei then letuin in 1814 out vvxs wanting — the cupidit\ 
of a Genoese Jew having induced him to destroy it foi thi 
sake of tho precious metal whnli it contained Authorities 
ditlu as to tho original number of cartoons, blit there 
ippear to have been twenty-five, — some by Raphael himself, 
assisted by Frinccsco Renin, othcis by the suiviving pupils 
ot Raphael The cat toons after whnli tho tape st tits were 
woven wore not, it would seem, restored to Rome, but 
remained as lumber about the manufactoty m Aims till 
after the revolution of the Low Countiics, vvhtn seven of 
them which hid escaped destitution wire purchased bv 
Charles 1 , on the recommendation oi Rubens r lhcy wen 
found much injured, “ holes being pricked m them lot tin 
weavers to pounce the outlines, and in othei paits they 
were almost cut thiough by ti icing ” It lias ncvci been 
ascertained what bee line of the other cartoons Thu c tapes- 
tries, the cartoons of vvluth by Raphael no longer exist, are 
in the Vatican., — rcpn seating the Stoning of St Stephen, the 
Conversion of St Raul, and St Raul in piisou at Rhilippi 
Besides thecal toons of Raphael, two, to which an extra- 
ordinary cclcbuty in art-lnstoiy attaches, wan tho < exe- 
cuted in competition by Leonardo da \ mu and by Michel- 
angelo, - the former named the Battle of tho St indard, 
and the latti i the Cartoon of 1 isi- Solilicis 1> it long, swr 
piised by the approach of the enemy Both tlusc gnat 
works have pcnshed, but the general design of them has 
been preserved In lecent times some ot the most eminent 
designers of cartoons have been mastcis of the Gtiman 
School, — Cornelius, lvaulbaih, Stunk, Fuhnch, 4ic , 
indeed, as a general lule, these aitibts appear to greater 
advantage in then cartoons than m the completed paintings 
ot the same compositions In England cartoon work took 
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some considerable development in 1843 and 1844, when a 
competition was going on for the decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament Dyce and Maclise have left ex- 
amples of uncommon mark m this line (w u fi) 

CARTWRIGHT, Edmund, DD,FRS (1743-1823), 
inventor of the power-loom, was born at Marnham, Not 
tinghamshire, April 24, 1743, and educated at Wakefield 
grammar school He began Ins academical studies at 
Oxford in University College, but in 1702 he wan elected 
a demy of Magdalen College, whore, in 1704, he succeeded 
to a fellowship In 1770 lie published At mm * and Flint a, 
a legendary tale in veise, which passed through seven 
editions in little more than a yuu It wis followed m 
1779 by The Finite of Peace, the boat of his poetical pro 
ductions Tn 1779 ho was presented to the nctniy of 
Uoadby Marwood, Leicestershire , to which was added a 
prebend m the Cathedral of Lincoln Jit would probably 
have passed an obscure life as a country clergyman had 
not hm attention been accidentally turned in 1781 to the 
possibility of applying machinery to weaving The result 
was that ho invented the power-loom, for which lie took 
out a patent in 1785 At this period he removed to 
Doncastei, where he established a weaving and spinning 
factory, which piovoel a failure , and in 17% he settle d 
in London Ills first powei loom was a rude contrivance, 
but ho afterwaiels gioatly improved it, and made it an 
almost perfect nudum The fust mill cm Ins plan, that of 
Messrs Giimshaws of Mam he ster, was wo 1 fully destroyed by 
fire in 1791 In spite , liowuve i, of the opposition of the 
hand wcivi'is, the use of power looms hid in 1807 greatly 
lncreiseel, but as Ins patent was about to expire, this 
extraordinary mechanical genius would hive eletived no 
benefit fiom his invention, had not Parliament voted him 
u grant of £10,000 iu e ousideiation of hu having contri 
bated so hugely t<» tin < online le ml prnspuityof tin' nation 
Resides the powe i loom Caifwnght invented machines fe»i 
combing wend ami making ropes, and he w is also the author 
of many improvements in the arts, manufae turns, and 
ftgiicultuie He passed Ins latter yeais on a farm he had 
purchased near Novi muks, Kent, wheio he died October 30, 
182 1 He) was the younger biothoi of Major John Cart 
wiiglit, the subnet of the following notice* 

CARTWRIGHT, John (1710 1821), known as Maior 
Oak rwiiieiii i , one of the out best and most honourable of 
English pailiamcnhiiy letoimers, was born at Marnham in 
Nottinghamshire, September 28, 1710 He received lus 
e duration at Newaik grammai school, and at Heath 
Vcademy in Yenkslmc, and nt the age of eighteen entered 
the navy lie' was piosmt, m lus iust yeai of service, at 
the captuie of CLieibourg, and solved in the following 
year m the action botwesu Sir Edwuul Hawke and 
Admiral Conflans Engaged attei waids under Nil Hugh 
Palhsor and Adiunal By ion on tlu Newfoundland station, 
he was appoint! el to ret as thie*f magistrate of the settle 
mont , and tlu duties of this post he discharged with 
singulat upiightness and c the 1011 c y foi five yens During 
this penod he* explored the nitonoi of the island and 
discovered Lieutenants Like III health necessitated his 
retirement fiom uctiu* service foi a time m 1771 When 
the disputes with the Amciie ui colonies began, he saw 
cleaily that the colonists had right on their side, and 
warmly suppoited then cause At the beginning of the 
wai he wus ntluied tin* ap[>ointment ot fust lieutenant to 
the duko of Uumbeiland, which would have put him on 
the path of certain jnomotion But he dee lined to light 
against the cause wlmli he felt to be just, and thus nobly 
renounced the prospects of advancement in lus profession 
In 1771 he published lus first ple*a on behalf of the 
colonists, entitled Amtruan Independtnc* the Ghty and 
Inter Sat of Great Bntaui In the following year, whon 
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the Nottinghamshire Militia was first raised, he was ap- 
pointed major, and m this capacity he served for seventeen 
years He was at last illegally superseded, because of his 
political opinions In 1776 appeared his first work on 
reform m Parliament, which, with the exception of Earl 
Stanhope’s pamphlets (1774), appears to have been the 
earliest publication on the subject It was entitled, Take 
your Choice , - a second edition appearing under the new 
title of The Legi dative Rights of the Commonalty vindicated 
The task of his life was thenceforth chiefly the attainment 
of universal suffrage and annual Parliaments In 1778 
In* was an unsuccessful candidate for the representation of 
Nottinghamshire , and the same year he conceived the 
project of a political association, which took shape m 1780 
as tho“ Society for Constitutional Information, ” and which 
included among its members some of the most distinguished 
men of the day From this society sprang the moie 
famous “ Corresponding Society ” Major Cartwright, 
w orkmg unweanedly for the promotion of reform, published 
many pamphlets which it is needless to enumerate here, 
carried on a vtry extensive com spondaic e, and attended a 
gi eal mini he i of public meetings Ho was one of the 
witnesses on the tnal of lus friends, Ilorne Tooke, 
Thelwall, and Haidy, m 1794, and was himself indicted 
for conspiracy in 1819 He was found guilty m the 
following year, and was condemned to pay a hue of i!100 
He married in 1780, and his wufe suivived him He 
had no children He took up his abode m London in 
1810, settled m Burton Crescent in 1819, and there spent 
his last years He was warmly loved by all who knew him 
personally, for, wdnle the woild looked chiefly at his 
inflexibility of political pnnuplc lu^ family and friends 
saw his unswerving integrity, his gentle lie arL drress, lus 
warm affections, Ins unvarying courtesy and rare simplicity 
of life Ilia health began to fad in 1823 , and his spirits 
weio greatly depressed at the same time both by public and 
private sorrows The roverses m Spain and the execution 
of Riego touched Inin deeply, and more closely still the 
illness of a sister and the death of Ins brother, noticed 
above He died m London, on the 23d September 1824 
In 1826 appeared, in two volumes, The Lite and Cw- 
t eipondence of Majoy Cai t wnght , edited by his niece, F D 
Ciiitwnght A complete list of his wutings is included m 
this work In 1831 a monument was erected to him m 
Burton Crescent, fiom a design by Macdowell 

CARTWRTGHT, Tiiomas (, 1535-1003), a Puritan 
divine, was born m Hortfordshiie about the year 1535 
Ho studied divinity at St John’s College, Cambridge, but 
during the reign of Maiy w r as compelled to adopt the 
leg il piofession On the accession of Elizabeth, he resumed 
his theological studies, and was soon afterwards elected 
fellow of Trinity College In 1570, ho was appointed 
Margaret divinity pioiessor , butDi Whitgi ft, on becoming 
chancellor in 1571, deprivod him of the post This was h 
natural ccmsecpience of the use which ho mule of lus 
position He inveighed bitteily against the lueiarchy 
He attacked the Elizabethan tlieoiy of a state-controlled 
church, advocating, on the contrary, a chun h-controlled 
st ito, in w hich the presbyter w is to enjoy a lofty authority , 
for his use of which he was to be responsible to God alone 
He even taught that no opinions but his own were to be 
tolerated, and that heresy against them was a sm deserving 
of death Immediately after this he removed to the Con- 
tinent, and officiated as clergyman to the English residents, 
first at Antwtip and then at Middlebnrg On his return 
ho became still turthoi embroiled with Dr Whitgiftand the 
Government, on account of his Admonition to Parliament , 
which was full of the most violent attacks on the existing 
condition of church and state In 1590 he was summoned 
before the Star Chamber and imprisoned, and in 1591 he 
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was once more committed to the Fleet by Aylmer, bishop 
of London. He was finally liberated m 1592 and allowed 
to preach, and the remaining eleven years of his life were 
undisturbed. 

CARTWRIGHT, William (1611-1643), an English 
poet, born at Northway near Tewkesbury, in September 
1611, was the son of a gentleman, who, having wasted his 
fortune, was reduced to the necessity of keeping an inn 
William Cartwright finished his education at Oxford, 
entered the church, and became a popular preacher m that 
university In 1642 he obtained the place of succentor in 
the church of Salisbury, and he was afterwards chosen 
junior proctor and metaphysical reader m his university 
He died of camp fever at the age of thirty-two, in 1643 
He was distinguished by a graceful person and attractive 
manner, and by extraordinary industry , and, indeed, his 
lame rests on his personal popularity and the praise which 
he received from his fellow-poets, and especially from Ben 
Jonson, rather than on the merit of his verses, which are, 
in fact, very ordinary productions. His poems and plays 
ware published m 1651 

CARUPANO, 8 seaport town of Venezuela, South 
America, in the province of Cumana, 65 miles north-east 
of the town of that name It is situated on the Caribbean 
Sea, at the opening of two valleys, and is defended by 
a fort The chief trade is in horses and mules Population 
8600 

OARTJS, Karl Gustav (1789-1869), a German physio- 
logist and psychologist, was born at Leipsic, on the 3d 
January 1789 Ho was educated at the Thomas School 
and the university of his native city, and devoted his 
attention first to chemistry, intending to enter upon the 
business of his father, who had a large dyeing establish- 
ment But a course of lectures on anatomy which he 
attended caused him to alter his views, and he began the 
systematic study of medicine In 1811 he graduated, and 
began to teach as a privat-docent The subject which he 
selected (comparative anatomy) had not previously been 
lectured on at Leipsic, and Carus soon established a repu- 
tation as a medical teacher In 1813 he became director of 
the military hospital at Pfaffendorf, near Leipsic, and m the 
following year he was summoned as professor to the new 
medical college at Dresden In this town he spent the 
remainder of his life, rising to the highest dignities of his 
profession He was made royal physician m 1827, and 
became a privy councillor in 1862 The last years of his 
life were spent in drawing up an autobiography, — which 
was published under the title Lebmsen nnerunqrn und 
Denkwdrdigkeiten, four volumes, 1865-6 He died on 
the 28th July 1869 In philosophy Carus belongs to the 
school of Schelling, and his works are thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the spirit of that system He was also distin- 
guished as a landscape painter and as an art critic 

Cams’s Ltcrary activity was very groat, and the list of his works is 
lengthy The most important are — GrundzUqe der verqlnchcnde 
4 natomie und Phynoloqir, 1828 , System der Phynoloqie , 2d cd , 
1847-9, Psyche zur Entvnckelungsgeschichte der Stele, 1846, Thy si s 
ear Geschichte des leibhehen Lcbens t Natur und Jdee f 1861 , Sym- 
bolic des mcnschhe.hen Gestalts, 1852, Atlas der Krmiosiojne, 2d 
td , 1864 , Vergleichtnde Psijchologtt , 1866 

CARVAUAL, Tomas Jos^ Gonsalez (1753-1834), a 
Spanish poet and statesman, was born at Seville in 1753 
He studied at the University of Seville, and took the 
degree of LL D at Madrid He obtained an office m the 
financial department of the Government , and, in 1795 
was made mtendant of the colonies which had just been 
founded m Sierra Morena and Andalusia Dunng 1809- 
1811, he held an intendancy m the patriot army He 
became, in 1812, director of the University of San Isidro , 
but, having offended the Government by establishing a 
chair of international law he was imprisoned for five years 
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(1815-1820) The revolution ot 1820 reinstated him, 
but the counter-revolution of three years later forced him 
into exile After four years he was allowed to return, and 
he died, m 1834, a membei of the Supreme Council of War 
C&rvahal enjoyed European fame as author of metrical 
translations of the poetical books of the Bible To fit 
himself for this work he commenced tho study of Hebrew 
at the age of fifty -four He also \uote other works m 
verse and prose, avowedly taking Luis de Leon as his 
model 

CARVXN, a town of France, in the department of Pas 
de-Calais, 14J miles E S E of Bethune It is a flourishing 
centre of mdustiy, and carries on a large manufacture oi 
beetroot sugar, alcohol, and starch Population of the 
town in 1872, 5780, and of tho commune, 7024 

CARVING To caive (Anglo-Saxon, cearfan) is to cut, 
whatever tho material, m strict language caiving is 
sculpture The name of sculptor is commonly reserved 
for the great masteis of the art, while that of carveisis 
given to the artists or workmen who execute subordinate 
decorations, eg , oi architecture m marble or Btone The 
word is also specially applied to sculpture m ivory and its 
substitutes, and in wood and other soft materials 

True ivory is the tusk of the elephant, but other infenoi ivory 
kinds are produced by the walrus, narwhal, and hippo Carving 
potamus Long before the art of metallurgy was general l\ 
known, among the remotest pie-histonc races, carvings on 
ivory and on reindeer horn may be mentioned in evidence of 
the antiquity of this kind of art A piece of mammoth 
ivory with a rude engraving of a mammoth is preserved m 
the Museum of the Jaidm des Plantes in Paris Fragments 
of ivory and horn, carved with excellent representations of 
animals, found m caveB in tho Dordogne m Franct may 
be Been m the British Museum 

Coming to historic ages we find abundant evidence of 
the skill of the Egyptians m ivory carving Two daggers 
inlaid and ornamented with ivory, m the British Museum, 
are attributed to the age of Moses In the same collection 
are chairs of the 16th century b c inlaid with ivory , two 
boxes m tho shape of waterfowl and a small figure may 
perhaps bo attributed to the 1 1th A number of carvings 
in ivory and bone of these and later dates are piesened m 
the Egyptian galleries of the Louvre m Pans (Labarte, Aits 
Indust rids, p 186) 

Ivory is mentioned among the imports of Solomon (1000 
uo) His throne of ivory overlaid with the purest gold, and 
the ivory house of King Ahab, are specially recorded , the 
words “ ivory palaces ” in the 45th psalm aie more exactly 
rendered “ wardrobes ” — chests of wood ornamented with 
ivory Horns, benches, and beds of ivory are mentioned 
in the prophetical books Amongst the Hebrews, as 
amongst other ancient nations, sceptres, thrones, and other 
insignia of royalty are often spoken of as made of ivory 
These objects were frequently inlaid with precious stones 

Mr Layard discovered many fragments of carved ivory 
in Nineveh, so brittle from desiccation that they were 
boiled in gelatine to enable them to be safely handled 
The most interesting (dated by Mr Layaid about 950 b ( ) 
are two small tablets representing seated figures of Egyp 
tian character with a cartouche bearing hieroglyphics Parts 
of the decoration w ere “ enamelled with a blue substance 
let into the ivory ” (rather with slices of coloured vitreous 
pastes, not true enamel), and the whole ground of the tablet 
was originally gilded, remains of the gold leaf still adhei 
ing to it (Nineveh and its Remains , n p 9) 

The Greeks made many precious objects in ivory even 
in the earliest times Phidias and his successors (m the 
5th century b c ) made “ chryselephantine ” statues, i e , 
of ivory and gold, and the practice was continued, prqjaably, 
down to the Christian era A great number of such statues 
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arc described by Pauaamaa The most celebrated were the 
colossal statue of Athene at Athens, neaily 40 feet, and 
that of Jupiter at Olympia, about 08 feet high They 
were the largest and most precious works ever executed m 
the material under discussion It has been stated by 
wntus of vauous datep, lrorn Pliny downwardc, that the 
am tents had methods of flattening and joining ivory so as 
to in ike it covu large surfaces, but modem expeiiments of 
tile leoipes given have not verified these statements 

A few remains of ivory carvings found in Etruscan 
tombs in Italy are preserved m the British Museum , others 
have been collected by Signor Caateilam Roman ivories 
< arlier than the 4th century aie veiy rare There arc, 
however, m various collections m England and on t lie 
Continent carved ivory tabh is, called consulai chptyrhs, 
meant to fold up and to contain writing on the inside 
They were used by the Roman consuls, and sometimes 
sent by them as presents to gicat personages Half of one 
of the most beautiful of these woiks is pieaervcd in tin 
Kensington Museum (No 212 65), the other half js in the 
Hotel do Cluny m Pans — this piece is of the W century 
The cluir of St Maximian, covered with ivory pane is dabo 
lately carved (6th centuiy), is still m good preservation at 
Ravenna 

Ivory carving was carried on at Constantinople dining 
the early Middle Ages Charlenngne did much to eu 
courage and establish the arts in Northern Europe 
Ivory book-covers carved with Gospel subjects, pyxes, or 
small boxes for church use, caskets, hoi ns, and othei 
valuable objects were carved m ivory during Jus reign 
and those of Ins immediate suet* shoes They v\ero set m 
gold or silvei, and sometimes with precious stones An 
uxamjdo of Anglo Saxon workmanship (10th century; is 
pr< served in the Fit/william Gallery m Cambridge Comb * 
both of ivory and hone of the Roman and Anglo Saxon 
periods aie not unlrequeutly found in tombs in England 
Carved folding tnptychs, shums, and altir puces con 
taming sacred subjects m basic lief, oi hguics ol saints 
with rich mid duborato architectural details according to 
the style of the clay, often decorated with gold and colour, 
wore made* in groat nun*bers from the 10th to tlu* 16th 
century, m moat countries ol Europe CVucihxts and 
images of the Virgin and the saints, made dining these* 
agi s are oitem giacoful and beautitul examples oi small 
sculpture To these should be* added tlu pastoial stave s 
earned by bishops and abbots, and numbers of objects for 
secular use, such as horns, combs, caskets, hilts of arms, 
and the like, caivedin ivory for persons ot wealth, through 
out the Middle Ages They reached their highest juilce 
turn dm mg the 13th and 14th centuries The leligious 
subjects curved m ivory by Spanish artists were of great 
excellence before the 16th century 

The gieat sculptois of the Renaissance are credited, 
though oltcMi without sufficient authority, with many woiks 
in ivory still juestiveil in public galleries The scliol irs ot 
tMlmi and Raphael ceitamly carved with great skill in 
this mat u ml Examples attributed to the masters them 
selves aie shown m the gullenes of Munich and Vienna 
Germany, Flinders, Holland, and Spam were distinguished 
for ivory caivets dm mg the lbth century Augsburg and 
Nurcunbeig were espec i illy renowned m this respect The 
caned drums of vases and tankaids, bus relief plaques or 
ptMieds set in silvei gilt and gold aie to be seen in the 
gallcues of Munich, Vienna and Beilin Daggei and 
kmto lults and sheaths, powdei tlasks, and statuettes of 
admirable execution, coutmued to be made m ivory down 
to the middle of the 17th century There are good 
examples in the Green Vaults m Dresden and m many 
jthqf* collections Several Gorman princes, as well as Peter 
the Gioai, carved and turned ivory in the lathe, and remark- 
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able specimens of their work may be seen in the Green 
Vaults 

Among the beat Italian ivory carvers of the 16th century 
may be reckoned the pupils of Yaleno Vicenfcino and 
Reinardo of Caste! Bolognese A fine bas-relief by 
Alessandro Aigardi, of the 17th century, is preserved 
in the Basilica of St Peter in Rome Other well known 
urtists were Cope and Francois Du Quewm,, called the 
Fleming ( 1 59 1 - 1 644), the latter of great eminence , Jacob 
Zeller, a Dutchman , Leo Pronner of Nuremberg , Van 
Obstal of Antwerp, settled in Fiance , Leonard Kern and 
Angermanu of Nuremberg (17th century ) , Barthel (died 
at Dresden 1694), who excelled m carving animals , 
Leonard Zick of Nuremberg ( 1 7 tli and 18th centuries), who 
c arved puz/le balls, like those of the Chinese , Stephan 
Zick, who caivcd eyes and ears, examples of which may 
be seen m the Green Vaults , Belthasar Permoser, a Bava- 
rian settled in Diesden (1650 1732), and Simon Troger 
(18th century), a carver of great skill in ivory who added 
fain if ul details in brown wood, examples of his composi- 
tions ate preserved m the Kensington Museum, the Royal 
Museum of Turin, and the Green Vaults of Dresden 

Ivory carving has long been cultivated in the East In 
many parts of India, Bombay especially, ivory is carved, 
pieiccd, and inlaid with great skill The Bombay carvers 
burrowed this art from the Peisians The Chinese carve 
slabs of ivory and entire tusks with elabmate compositions 
of figures and landscape They carve and pierce puzzle 
balls, cut one inside another out of single pieces of ivory 
The skill of the Japanese is still greater Their groups of 
small figures, animals, shells, insects &c , show a power of 
representing animal life, and a dexterity m inlaying ivory 
with metals and other substances probably never surpassed 
If the art of both nations is somewhat grotesque, their 
power of hand has had but few equals in ancient or in 
modern times 

A modern school of ivory carving, that has become a 
small tiade, is established at Dieppe m France Many 
crucifixes and religious images are produced there of con 
salt ruble merit 

Implements and furniture have been caived m wood Wood 
from very am lent tunes The perishable nature of the owrTta V 
material foibids the hope of finding remains of such remote 
antiquity as we have m ivory, bone, and horn It cannot 
be doubted, however, that the weapons and utensils of the 
stone ago wore litted to handles of wood and bound on with 
thongs of hide or animal sinews Most ethnographical 
ollections possess paddles and weapons made by more 
receut races m a primitive state of knowledge and cultiva- 
tion Ofteu these utensils aie diapered over in patterns 
of much eleg nice, — those, for instance, of Mexico, New 
Zealand, and Polynesia. The figuie head of a New Zealand 
c moo of brown wood carved in graceful convolutions, 
usembhng the designs of the Scandinavian artists, was 
exhibited amongst the collections of tho duke of Edin- 
burgh 

Pausamas states that all the most ancient races carved 
statues out of wood, and mentions specially those of Egypt 
Accoiding to Su G Wilkinson wooden statues continued to 
be elected m Egyptian temples till the times of the later 
Pluraohs Sycamore was the wood m general use for 
furmtuic, ami cedar for mummy cases, which are carved 
into the shape of the mummy, painted and gilt Timber 
wus lmpoited into Egypt, and raie woods were miaul both 
in furniture and statues (see Birch, Tram Roy So* , iu 
p 172) V bis-relief in hard wood, attributed to the 6th, 

7th, or 8th dynasty (*bove 2000 years B c ), is preserved 
in the Louvre 

Tho Hebrews of the age of Moses seem to have been 
moie skilful as metallurgists than as wood carvers, but 
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under Solomon, the sanctuary of the temple was lined with 
cedar, and the walls elaborately carved with figures of 
cherubuns, palm trees, and open flowers all gilt Two 
cherubims, 10 cubits high were carved in olive, a very 
durable wood Solomon imported ebony and other rare 
woods for his musical instruments and furniture 

Wood was used by the Greek sculptors before the 5th 
century B c , and Pausamas enumerates many statues made 
of different woods, some of several kinds of wood extant 
in Greece m his time (bk 11 . and vii ) 

The Romans, who used bron/e and marble for their 
furniture m later times, were still curious m woods, which 
were carved 01 polished and reserved for many purposes, 
and vi hen of fine grain were extravagantly valued Tacitus 
speaks of the rude wooden idols of the Germans 

The fact that a great part of Europe was covered with 
oak, pme, and other forests made the use of timber 
universal during the Middle Ages , many memorials remain 
of the skill both of constructors and carvers m oak and 
other woods Churches, houses, even entire cities were 
of timber, many of these remain in Northern Germany, 
eg t in Hanover, Hildesheim, and Brunswick, in towns of 
Brittany and Pengord, and m Blois, Coventry, Chester, 
and other cities of France and England Beam ends, 
brackets, door heads and gables were often effectively carved 
Two doors, remains of churches in Norway (of the lltli oi 
12th century), entirely constructed of timber, carved in a 
large-gramed pine wood into a complicated but graceful 
composition of dragons and serpents, were exhibited at 
South Kensington m 1868 The most elaborate and 
artistic carved work of the Middle Ages is to be found m 
the shinies or “retables” placed on altais, some of small 
chamber size, others 20 to 30 feet in height They weie 
made m countless numbers in Geimany, Spain, France, 
Flandeis, and England The principal space of the shrine 
was filled by figures standing or seated under elaborate 
cai ved tabernacle work, — sometimes with complete pictorial 
compositions it presenting well-known legends of the saints 
Genei ally these figures were gilded and painted Often 
the shutters on the sides were painted with illustrative 
subjects, frequently painted on both sides, so as to be soui 
whether the shrine was open or shut Many Lutheran 
churches m Nurembeig retain these ornaments exactly as 
they stood in Catholic times The 15th and 16th centu lies 
wert prolific m these rich structures A famous triptych 
by iians Bruggemann (L515) is preserved m the cathedral 
of Schleswig, an earliei ono by Michel Paeher of Biauncck 
at Woifgang-sur-lo Lac near Ichcl To the tnptychs should 
be added the stall work of the 14th, 15th, 16th centuries, 
os in the cathedrals of Cologne, AmienB, and Ulm, and m 
many English churches Another class of carvings may 
be studied m the vast roofs, such as that of Westminster 
Hall , the roofs of many churches m Norfolk, and many 
halls m the old colleges and Tudor mansions are decorated 
with carved figuies and heraldry 

In the 16th century the great cities of Italy — Home, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, and others — 
abounded m richly carved gilt and inlaid furmtuie, 
chairs, wardrobes, chests — such as contained bridal 
trousseaux — mirror frames, caskets, even bellows Ihey 
were of walnut, cypress, cedar, ebony, and other woods, — 
inlaid with ivory, agates, and ornaments of hammered 
silver Rich and beautiful examples of sue b work are pre- 
served in the museum at South Kensington, the Hotel de 
Cluny, the Kunst Kammer of Berlin, and other collections 
The 16th century stall-work of many Venetian churches, 
the panel- work of the old rooms in the Louvre m Paris, 
the fire-places seen in many old 16th century palaces, 
specially that of the Palace of Justice in Bruges, are 
examples of admirable decorative carving on a large scale 
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The Spanish wood carvers during this period had a 
just celebrity Their religious imagery is admirably de- 
signed, true to nature, and devotional, pathetic, and tender 
in expression They coloured the figures up to nature, but 
nothing was lost m this process The great Henaissance 
painters and masters of Germany piaitised wood carving 
of gioat^ excellence Wohlgemuth of Nuremberg, Albeit 
Durer, A eit Stoss, Ludwig Kiug, Petti Klotncr Sic , carved 
classical subjects, poitraits m medallions, delicate baa 
reliefs on diaught men made of box and otlur 1 mid woods 
which are to be seen in many collections 'Uny unvul as 
often in hone stone, and modelled medallions, statuettes, 
and minute busts in wax, sometimes coloured up to lift ’ 

A rilievo on hone stone by Albeit Duru is preserved m 
the British Museum , otheis on wood m the united collet 
turns m Munich, on wood and hone stone by Liu as Ki much 
the painter m the Kunst Kammer, Berlin, on wood with 
the monogram of Hans Nehauffin m the same collection, 
one attubuted to Lucas Van Leyden the paint ti m the 
National Library, Paris The Augsburg aitists woiktd 
more generally m wood only liosaiy beads of box, A to 
| of an inch in diameter, some made to open, curved with 
minute figure subjects of great excellence, may be seen in 
South Kensington and m other collections During the 
same period minute Senpture subjects weie carved in box 
on crosses and small triptychs by the monks of Mount 
Athus, the mueritors of the old Byzantine art 

In the Kith century curious minute works, entire compo 
situms, weie taived by Propeizia de’ Itossi in peach stones 
One is preset ved in the Museum of Turin A cherry stone 
on which a “gloria” of samtb is carved ib picsei ved among 
the Florentine gems Leo Proimei, ulieudy named, also 
carved microscopic w r ork on cherry stones 

A carvei of great skill, Guiding Gibbons (1650 1721), 
founded a school of decorative caiving m England winch 
suivived till imur the end of the last century The 
facility of execution in eaiving soft woods foi gilding, to 
make frames, carnages, and furniture was very gieat dur 
mg the eailiti years of tlic last century The taste was 
best in Italy and most extravagant m Prance A revival 
of classic taste began with the icign of Loins \A 1 , and at 
about the same time m England, influenced by the brothers 
Adam and by many excellent carvus of furniture and 
decorative wood vvmk 

The carvings of the mouutain villagers m Switzerland 
and the Tyiol arc spirited, and are will executed, with 
simple tools, generally in pine wood What has been said 
of the Italians, Persians, Chinese, and Japanese regarding 
ivory-carving, applies equally to then skill m carving and 
inlaying wood 

In most countncs of Europe the art has been much 
displaced m recent times by moulded work m vanous 
mate rials and by metal casting 

S<»e Maskoll’s Ivories at Smith A< nsrnqlon Cion 7 htswurw Jhp 
ttfthnrum L( hai te*H Artn Industrich Pu Solium liud, Arte Stamp 
tuuncR Viollct It Due’s Mobil irr Lul>k< s Jlisfory ol Art Kuglir’s 
Hand book , Pollen » Ancient and Modem Furniture and 11 ood 
work 11 P ) 

CARVING AND GILDING bung two operations 
which formerly were the most pi eminent features in the 
important industry of frame-making, the craftsmen who 
puisucd the occupation were known as carvers and gilders 
The terms still continue to be the recognized trach name of 
frame making, although very little of the on lamentation of 
frame-work is now accomplished by carving and a great 
deal of the so called gilt ornament is produced without llu 
use of gold The trade has to do primaiily with flu frames 
of pictutes, engravings, and minors, but many of the light 
decorative fittings of houses, finished m “ composition ^ and 
gilt work, arc* also entrusted to the carver and gilder 
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Fashion m picture frames, like all fashions, fluctuates 
greatly Mouldings of the prevailing sizes and patterns 
are g< nerally manufactured m special factories and sup- 
plied in lengths to carvers and gilders ready for use A 
large proportion of such mouldings, especially those of a 
cheapei and inferior quality, are made in Germany What 
is distinctively known as a “German” moulding is a 
cheap imitation of gilt work made by lacquering over 
the surface of a white metallic foil German artisans 
are also very successful m the preparation of imitation 
of veneers of rosewood, mahogany, walnut, and other orna 
mental woods Tho more expensive mouldings arc eithei 
in wood (such as oak or muling my), in veneers of any ex- 
pensive ornamental wood, or real gilt 

A brief outline of the method of making a gilt frame, 
enriched with composition ornaments, may bo taken as a 
characteristic exnmph of the operations of the frame-maker 
The foundation of sudi a frame is soft pine wood, in which 
a moulding of the required size and suction is roughly 
run To prevent waipmg tho moulding is, oi ought to 
be, made from two pieces of wood glued together The 
moulding is “whitened up,” or prepared foi gilding by 
covering it with repeated coatings of a inixtuie of finely 
powdered whiting and size When a sufficient thickness 
of tho whitening mixtuiu has hmi applied, the whole Mir 
face is carefully smoothed oil with pumice-stone and glass 
paper, caie being taken to keep tho angles and turves clear 
and sharp Wen a plain gilt moulding only desired, it 
would now be ready for gilding , but when the frame is to 
bo enriched, it first icceives the composition ornaments 
Composition, or “compo,” is a mixture of fine glue, white 
rosin, and linseed oil well boiled together, with as much 
rolled and siftul whiting added us mikes the whole into a 
doughy mass while hot Tins composition is worked in a 
hot state into moulds of boxwood, and so pressed in as to 
take lip every ornamental detail On its n moval from the 
mould all superfluous matti r is tnniinod away, and the 
ornament, while yet soft and plastic, is laid on tho mould 
lug, and fitting into all the times, Ac, is fixed with 
glue Tho ornamental hui line so pnpired quickly sets 
and becomes vc ly hind and brittle When very larire bold 
ornaments are wanted for frames of unusual si/e they aio 
moulded in mat hr Two methods of laying on gold 

— oil gilding and water gilding — are plait istd, the foimer 
being used for fiumes broken up with cmichments For 
oil gilding the moulding is piepurtd with two coats of fine 
thin size, and afterwards it lectnes a coat of oil gold size, 
which consists of a mixture of boiled linseed oil and oclire 
When this gold-size is m a “tukoy” or “sticky” con 
ditum, gold leaf is lutl on and carefully pressed over and 
into all parts of the surface , and when com red with a coat 
of finish size, the gilding is complete Water gilding is 
applied to plain mouldings and all considerable unbroken 
surfaces, and is finished eithei “ matt ” or burnished For 
these styles of woik the mouldings aie properly sized, and 
after the size is diy the gold is laid on with water Matt- 
work is protected with one oi two coats ot finish-size, but 
burnished gold is finished only by polishing with an agate 
burnisher,- no size or water being allowed to touch such 
surfaces The nntiing up of frames, the mounting and 
fitting up of paintings, engravings, Ac , involve too many 
minor operations to be noticed here m detail , but those, 
with the cutting and fitting of glass, cleaning and repair- 
ing pictures and prints, and similar operations, all occupy 
the attention of the carver and glider 

CARY, Hknky Francis (1772-181 1) translator of 
Dante, and miscellaneous writer, was born at Gibraltar, 
December 6, 1772 He was the son of a mptun in the 
army, and was educated at Christ Chuich Oxford, which 
he entered at the age of eighteen, having two years earlier 
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made his appearance as an author, in a volume of Sonnet* 
and Odes In 1726 he took his master's degree, and hav- 
ing entered the church was presented, m the following year, 
to the vicarage of Abbott’s Bromley m Staffordshire This 
benehce he held till his death In 1800 he was also pre 
sonted to the vicarage of Kingsbury m Warwickshire 
While still at Christ Church he had devoted much time 
to the study of modern literature, not only English but 
French and Italian, and the fruits of his studies m these 
holds appeared in the notes to his translation of Dante, the 
work on which his reputation now chiefly rests The 
version of the Inferno was published in 1805, together 
with the original text The version of the whole JJivma 
(Jommedw did not appear till 1814 It attracted little 
attention for some years But when Coleridge, m his 
lectures at the Royal Institution spoke of it in terms of 
high praise, the world was persuaded to acknowledge its 
merits It gradually took its place among “ standard ” 
works, and passed through four editions in the translator's 
lifetime It has the great merits of accuracy, idiomatic 
vigour, and readableness, and, although many rivals ha\e 
since appeared m the field, still holds its honourable place 
Its blank verse, however, cannot represent the close woven 
texture and the stately music of tho teiza rvnia of the 
original In 1824 Cary published a translation of The 
It ml s of Aristophanes Two yeais later he was ap- 
pointed assistant -librarian m the British Museum, a post 
which he held for about eleven years He resigned in 
consequence of being refused the appointment, in ordi- 
nary couise on a vacancy, to the post of keeper of the 
pi lilted books From this time he applied himself to 
literary work on his own account, for which his duties at 
the museum had left him little opportunity koi the old 
London Magazine he wiote a series of Livt s of the tarly 
Ftrnch Potts, and Lives of Pnt/hJi Poets (from Johnson to 
Henry Kirke White), the latter intended as a continuation of 
Johnson’s Live* of the Poets These works were published 
m a collected form m 1846 He was also engaged m 
editing the works of Cowper, Milton, Pope, and other poets 
He published about 1834 a tianslation of the Odes of 
Pindar, and at the time of lus deatli was preparing a body 
of niustiative notes for a mw edition A pension ot £200 
pei annum was confeiml on Caiy by Loid Melbourne m 
1841 He died in London, August 14, 1844, and his 
remains wtie interred in Westminster Abbey A memoir 
of his life, with his litoran journal and Utters, was pub 
hshed in two \oluineb by Ins son, the ltcv Henry Can, 
M A , m 1847 

CARY, Sir Lik ms, second Viscount Falkland, was born 
at Bui ford, co Oxoii, m 1610 or 1611, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, his father being at that time lord- 
deputy of Ireland On leaving the university he served for 
a short time in the Low Countries, but failing to attain 
promotion returned to Englaud, and found a refuge fiom 
domestic troubles m the study of ancient hteiature and the 
society of the most eminent men ot learning Among his 
intimate associates were Joiibou, Buckling, and Cowley, 
and at his country seat, (heat Tew in Oxfordshire, he 
subsequently gatheied around him a small group of 
theologians w T hose liberal opinions were not without 
influence m the lehgious rivalries of the day In 1633 
he succeeded to lus father’s title, and was appointed 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles 1 In 1640 
he entered the House of Commons as member for Newport, 
Isle of Wight, and quickly assumed there a prominent part 
upon the side of the king, while at the same time he 
supported Pym m his schemes of moderate reform m church 
and state, and himself introduced the Bill for the exclusion 
of bishops fiom the House of Peers But having been 
choseu by Charles to be one of his secretaries of state, 
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Falkland found himself irretrievably committed to a cause 
which he could not wholly approve, and to the service of a 
king whom in his heart he distrusted, though his chivalry 
forbad him to abandon his cause On the eve of the 
Civil War he joined his royal master at Y ork, and having 
raised a troop of hoise, did good service at Edgebill, Oxford, 
and the siege of Gloucester In the indecisive battle of 
Newbury (20th September 1643) he fell lighting in the 
front rank of Loid Byron’s regiment, with the words 
“ Peace, Peace ” upon his lips Had his life been spared 
it is possible that he might at least have succeeded in 
mitigating the rancour of the contending parties Ilia 
poems and political writings, published after his death, do 
not increase a reputation which is based rather upon single- 
mindedness and patriotic self-devotion than upon his con 
tributions to literatme 

CARYL, Josrpn (1602-1673), a learned Nonconfonnist 
clergyman, was born m London m 1602 lie was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and aftei leaving the university 
became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn By order of the 
Parliament he attended Chirles I in Holmby House, and 
m 1650 he was sent with Owen to accompany Ciomwell to 
Scotland After the Restoration he continued to officiate in 
an Independent congregation in Loudon till his death m 
1673 Caryl is now remembered only lor his learned but 
ponderous eommentaiy on Job, onginally published m 
twelve volumes 4to, afterwaids m two huge volumes folio 

CASA, Giovanni dm la (1503-1556), an Italian poet, 
was boin at Mugillo, m Tuscany, in 1503 He studied at 
Bologna, Florence, and Rome, and by Ins learning 
attracted the patronage of Alexander Farm. so, who, as Pope 
i\iul III , made him nuncio to Florence, where he lueived 
the honour of being elected a member of the celebrated 
academy, and then to Naples, where his oratorical ability 
biought him considerable success ills rewird was the 
archbishopric of Benevonto, and it was btlic veil that it was 
only his openly licentious poem, Copitah dtl fata, and the 
fact that the Ficmch court seemed to desire Ins elevation, 
which prev tilted him from being raised to a still higher 
dignity lie died in 1556 Casa is chiefly remarkable as 
the leader of a leaition m lyuo poetry against the util 
versai imitation of Petrarch, and as tho onginatoi of a 
style, winch, if less soft and elegaut, was more neivons and 
majestic than that which it replaced His prose wiitmgs 
gained great reputation m their own day, and long ultu- 
wanls, but ate distiguicd by apparent straining alter eilect, 
and by frequent puerility and cut unilocution The principal 
are -in Italian, the famous 11 Galatea, a treatise on niannus, 
which lias been tianslated into sc vend languages, and, in 
Latin, ])e Officii s, and translations from Thucydides, Plato, 
and Aristotle A complete edition of Ins works was 
published at Florence m 1707, to which is prefixed a life by 
Oasotti The best edition is that of Vciik e, 1752 

CASA CALEN1 ) A, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Molise and district of Larino, about 18 miles noith-east of 
Campobasso It is situated m an agricultural distnet, and 
ttades in silk, wine, and fruits It is usually identified 
with the ancient Cole la, where Fabius took up Ins station 
to watch Hannibal, when the latter established his quarters 
at Gejumum , now Gonone Population, 6248 

CAS ALE, a town of northern Italy, in the north of the 
province of Alessandria It is situated m a plain on the 
right bank of the Po, 38 miles east from Tumi, and at a 
height of 249 feet above sea-level Its fortress, founded in 
1590, was strengthened and improved m 1849 under the 
direction of General de la Marmara The town has been 
frequently besieged It was taken from the Spaniards iu 
1640, and forty-one years later was sold to Fiance by the 
duke of Mantua It was taken in 1695, but wasrecoveied 
from the allies by the French Since then, it has been 
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twice retaken by the latter Casale is the see of a bishop, 
and its cathedral, a Lombard structure, is said to have been 
founded ui 742 The church of han Domenico, another 
line edifice, consort ated m 1513, contains a monument of 
remaikably elegant design to the lntmory of the Palaa)- 
logi, erected m 1835 Other objects of interest are the 
churches of S Auibrosio and of S llano (once a pagan 
temple), the town house, the c lock tower, and tho library 
The town also contains a college, the itie, and social 
palaces of the nobility Some tnulc is done m hint, wim, 
hemp, and the so-called “syrup of Ou sab ” The pinuipai 
manufacture is that oi silk Population, 27,51 t 

CASALMAGGIORE, a town of Ital\ in the piovuue of 
Ciemona, the capital of a urcondauo It is situated ou 
the left bank of the Po, and is piotcctod fiom inundation 
by excellent embankments Its public buildings comprise 
an abbey, a hospital, an oiphan asylum, a custom house, 
and a theatre, and its most unpoitant liidustms me the 
manufacture of glass, potteiy, ueam of taitar, and leather 
It was the scene of a victory of Fiancesco Sforza ovci the 
Venetians in 1448 Population about 4500 

CAS A L P IJ STERLEN G ( ), a town of Italy, in the 
province of Milan, about 30 miles south-east oi that city, 
ou the Rivei Biembiolo It c allies on the manufacture 
of silk, linen, and eaithonwaie, and is one of the chief seats 
of the trade m Paunesan cheese Population, 6207 
CASANOVA DE SKIN GALT, Giovanni Jacopo 
(1725-1803), one of the most noted adventurers of the 
18lh centmy, was born at Venue m 1727) His lathe; 
belonged to an ancient und even noble family, but 
alienated las friends by embiuting the dmmatic piobssion 
early m life lie made a muaway niamagi with /arietta 
Faiusi, the beautiful daughter of a Venetian shoemaker, 
and Giovanni was then eldest child When lit whs but i 
year old, Ins patents, taking a journey to London, left 
him in chaige of his grandmother, who perceiving Ins 
precocious and lively intellect, had lmn educated far above 
her means At sivltcn lie passed Ins examination ami 
tntuid tin R(imuar> of St Cypnan in Venice, from winch 
he \uis expelled a short turn afterwaids foi some scandalous 
and lnnuoiul conduct, which would have c ost him Ins liberty, 
hul not lus mothei man iged somehow to piociue lnm a 
situation in the household of the Cardinal Acquaviva Ho 
made but a short stay, howevei, m tint jut late’s establish 
mint, all nstramt bung liksoiue to Ins wayward disposi- 
tion, and took to travelling Then began that existt me of 
adventure and intnguo which only ended with his death 
He visited Rome, Naples, Coilu, Constantinople, and 
penetrated oven so far as St Petusburg, where he was 
intioducod to Cdtlieime TI By turns journalist, preacher, 
abbd, diplomatist, he was nothing very long, except harm tit 
a boniuH fuitinn winch profession he assiduously culti- 
vated till the end of his cl iys In 1755 having returned 
to Venice, he was denounced to the Government as a 
political spy, and committed to pnson After sevtral fruit- 
less attempts he succeeded m establishing a cuiuniunu ation 
w ith anothei pnsoner, m w hose c ompany he made Ins esi apt* 
cm the night of the 31st of October 1756 This exploit, 
afterwards so graphically related by lnm in a separate 
volume, and also m his Manaus, gained him great ceh 
brity From that day he became a man of fashion, ami 
recommenced his life of dissolute and profligate advent un 
Exhibiting his effrontery and audacity at every court in 
Europe, he at last made his way through Germany, in 
which country he was presented to Fiedernk the (beat, 
into France Here he became acquainted with Rousseau, 
Vultaiie, and many more notabilities, had interviews with 
Louis XV , aud was almost tenderly intimate with Madame 
de Pompadour Handsome, witty, and eloquent, it is not 
ter be wondered at that such a man should have been received 
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with open arms in the dissolute coteries of the 18th century 
Joiiduiniuate profligate and clnnlatan as he was, he was 
•oaded with honours by the Italian princes, and eveu 
decorated by the Pope himself. 

After eighteen years’ absence from his native town, he 
endeavoured to reinstate himself in the esteem of the 
Venetians by a refutation of the work of Amelot do la 
Houssaye on the constitution of the republic , and when at 
last serious matters took the place of his pleasures, lie 
became, in 1782, librarian to a German prince without a 
libiary This prince was Count Waldstein, whom lie 
accompanied to hm chateau at Dux in Bohemia, in which 
place he died in 1803, after having wntten his Afnmnts, a 
work not unlike the (\>n fusions of Rousseau, but far moio 
depiavcd in tone They are tin frank ivowai of a godless 
life, notwithstanding the iieqmut piofcssions of Chris- 
tianity in the preface Much as they have been overt ited, 
a certain literary merit cannot be denied to than They 
are principally inteiostiug for the faithful pictuies they 
give us of the moials and manueis of the tunes The 
Memuires weie published at Ltipsu, 10 vols , m 1828-38, 
and at Puns, 4 vols , in 181.1 H« also wiote several works 
nil history m Italian, /i '<< U de ma Captivity, 1788, a 
translation in verse of the Iliad, 1778 , and a NuruiUve of 
Kuflitij ) uu s spent nmontj the J nhabitants of tlu Jntenot of 
the (,' lobe, 1788-1800 

CASAS GKANDES (i t , in Spanish, Great Houses), 
a town of Mexico, in the pinvinct of Chihuahua, situated 
on the ( Jusas Grandis or San Miguel River, about 35 miles 
S of Llanos anil 150 milts N W of the city of Chihuahui 
It is celebrated for the ruins of early Mexn an buildings 
still extant, about half a mile* horn its present site They 
aro built of “sun elneel blinks of mud ami giavel, about 
22 indies thick, and ot lriegubn length, generally about 3 
fue*t, piobably for mid and dried m w tu ” Tin* walls are m 
sumo jilae e s about 5 bet thick, anil tlu*y seem to have been 
phisteied both insult and outside The pi lm ipal e ilifice ex 
tends 800 feet from N to S and 200 k to\V , its general 
outline is loctmgului, and it appeals to have eonsisted ot 
three) sepaiate piles united by galleries oi lines of lower 
buildings The e*xut plan of the whole his not as \et 
beau made out, but the* apaitini nts have e vale uti v varied 
in si/e* from me le e lose ts te» extensive* eouits The walls 
still stand at nmnv e>t the angle k with a In lght of freim 40 
to 50 tee t, and indicate* an origin il elevation of several 
stones, perhaps six oi seve*n At a distance e >i about 1 50 
toe*t from the main building am the* substructions of a 
smallci edtlic e», consisting ot a senes of rooms ranged round 
a squat c couit, see that there are seven to eadi side besides 
a huger apiu tine ut attach coinei 'Pin whole* (list net of 
Cisas Gunnies is fuitlui studded with artilienl moumls 
hum winch ait excavated fioin turn* to tune large numbers 
of stone axc*s, notates or com guilders, and c li t lien vessels 
of various kinds Tlu*so hist have u white or tetlelish 
giound, with euname ntatlou in blue, led, brown or blaik 
and aro ot much bette*r inanutaeturc thin the* modern 
pottery of fcho country Similar nuns to those of Casts 
(Jraneics exist near the Gila the* Sdmas, and thu Colorado 
and it is probable that they au all the oieetionsot one 
people* Scjnic i is disposed to assign them to the* Moepus 

Svo vol IV of J he Entile louts of the Pan fit State* of \orth 
ri/uetua, hv Septic l whose pt uu ijml uutlioiitu s ait tin \nfeuas Ut I 
b sf ado de Chihuahua o t Pseuehio, who visile el the nuns m 1811* 

Ml uitnla m tin* lust \ohuue oi tin I Ihttm U< in a no, tin nuthoi oi 
w lm h wus at ("asas Cii*nnlt s m 1842 ami tin f tisomd Narrative o I 
Mr Battle tt, who exploieet tin lotnhtv m 18*1 

CASAUBON, Isaac ( 1 55°) 1014) was born at Geneva, 
18tl^ Februaiv 1552, ot French refugee parents On the 
publication of the edict of January 1501, the family 
returned to France and settled at Ci£st m Dauphin 6, where 
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Arnold Casaubon, Isaac’s father, became minister of a 
Huguenot congregation Till he was nineteen, Isaac hod 
no other instruction than what could be given him by his 
father amid the distractions of those troubled years 
Arnold was awa) from home whole years together, m the 
Calvinist camp, or the family were flying to the hills to 
hide from the fanatical bands of armed Catholics who 
patrolled the country Thus it was m a cav^ in the 
mountains of Dauphin^ that Isaac received his first lesson 
in Greek, the text book being Isocrates ad Demontcum 

At nineteen Isaac was sent to the Academy of Geneva, 
where* ho read Greek under Francis Portus, a native of 
Crete Portus died in 1581, having recommended 
Cosaubon, then only twenty two, as his successor. At 
Ge neva he remained as professor of Greek till 1596. 
Here ho matned twice, Ins second wife being Florence, 
daughter of the celebrated scholar-printer, Hen n Estienne. 
Here, without the stimulus of example or encouragement, 
with few books and no assistance, m a city peopled with 
leligious lefugees, and stnigghng for life against the troops 
of the Catholic dukes of Savoy, Casaubon made himself the 
consummate Greek scholar, and master of ancient learning,, 
which he became He gave lnmsclf up to a study of the 
classical lemains with a zeal and persistency which were 
fed only by an innate love of acquisition His great 
wants were books and the sympathy of learned associates, 
both of which were wanting at Geneva He spent all he 
could save out of his small salaiy in buying books, and m 
having copies made of such classics as wue not then m 
print Hum Lsticime, Bczu, and Lett were, indeed, men 
of superior learning But Henri, in those last years of 
ins life, was no longer the Estunne of the The saui us , 
was, besides, never at liomt, and would not sutler his son 
in law to enter his libraiy 44 He guards Ins books/’ writes- 
Casaubon, 44 as the grifhns m India do their gold f ” Bcz i 
was engrossed by the tares of administration, and letamed, 
at most, an interest for theological reading Lect, a 
lawyei, had left (lassies foi the active business of the 
council The sympathy and help winch Casaubon’s native 
city could not atloid him, he endeavoured to supply by 
cultivating the u'quuntance of the le lined of other coun 
tries Geneva, as the metropolis of Calvinism, received a 
const mt succession of visitors The Continental tour of 
the young Englishman of butli was not complete without 
a visit to Geneva it was there that Casaubon made the 
acquaintance of young Heniy Wotfcon, who lodged in his 
house, and borrowed Ins money Of more consequence to 
Isaac Casaubon was the acquaintance of Richard Thomson, 
of Clue, for it was thiough Thomson that the attention 
of Scahger, settled in 152 4 at Levchn, was directed to 
C isanbon Se aliger and Casaubon first exchanged letters m* 
1524 Then mtcrcouisc, which was wholly by letter, for 
flay never met, passes through the stiges of civility , 
admnation, esteem, regard, uud culminates m a tone of the 
tenderest affection and mutual confidence Influential 
Flinch men of letters, the Protestant Bongars, the Catholic 
J)( I lion, and the Catholic convert Canaye de Fresne, 
aided linn by presents of books and encouragement, and 
uidiuv oiud to get him invited, m some capacity, to 
Fra ucc* 

This was effected in 1596, in which year Casaubon 
icccptul an invitation to the university of Montpellier, 
with the title of “consoiller du roi ” and 44 professcur 
stipendic aux langues et bonnes lettres ” In Montpellier 
he mvei took loot He held the professorship there only 
time yeats, with several prolonged absences He w r as not, 
at any tune, insensible to the attractions of teaching, and 
his lectin es at Montpellier were followed not only by the 
students, but by men of mature age and position But 
the love of knowledge was gradually growing upon him* 
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End becoming a devouring passion which excluded all other 
ambition He began to perceive that the editing Greek 
books was an employment more congenial to his peculiar 
powers than teaching At Geneva he had first tried his 
hand in some notes on Diogenes Laertius and on 
Theocritus, of small account His debut as an editor had 
been a complete Strabo (1587), of which he was so ashamed 
afterwards that ho apologized for its crudity to Scahger, 
calling it “ a miscarriage ” This was followed by the text 
of Polycenus, an edit to pi incept, 1589 , a text of Aristotle, 
1590 , and a few notes contributed to Estienno’s editions 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Pliny’s Eputola It 
is not till we come to his edition of Theophrastus's Ckauu- 
teres, 1592, that we have a specimen of that peculiar style 
of illustrative commentary, at once apposite and piofusc, 
which distinguishes Gasan bon among annotators At the 
time of his removal to Montpellier lie was engaged upon 
what is the capital work of his life, his edition of, and 
commentary on, Atliemeiis 

In 1598 w r e find Casaubon at Lyons, supei intending the 
passage of his Athencrns through the press lleie he lived 
m the house of Do Yic, “ surintcndant de la justice,” a 
Catholic, but a man of acquirements, whosi connections 
were with the cnelo of libual Catholics in I’m is In the 
^iiite of De Y T ic, Casaubon made a flying visit to Paris, uid 
was presented to llemy JY The king was very gi acinus, 
and said something about employing Casaubon’s services m 
the “ restoration ” of tlie fallen university of Pans 

With the hopes thus excited he leturned to Montpellici 
(n January l r > ( )9lie leceived a summons to lepairto Pans 
Hut the terms of the lcttei missive were so vague, that, 
though it boit the sign manual, Casaubon hesitated to art 
upon it However, he resigned his chair at Montpellm, 
but instead of hastening to Paris, he lingered more than a 
year at Lyons, in De Yic’s house waiting fur the appoint 
ment to a Paris professorship None came, but instead 
there came a summons from De Vic, who was in Pans, to 
come to him m all haste on an affair of importance Tin 
business pro\ed to be the Fontaine bleau Conference 
Casaubon allowed himself to In persuaded to sit as one of 
the referees who weie to adjudicate on the challenge 4 sent 
to Du Phs-is Moinay by Cardinal Dupeiron Hy so doing 
he placed himself m a false position, as Scaligti said 
‘Non debebit Casaubon interesse colloejuio Plessia'ano 
eraf asinus inter Minus, ductus inter linpeiitos ” (Sadi 
'jeutnn 2 tt ) The issue was so contrived that the Protestant 
party could not but be pronounced to be m the vviong 
Hy concurring in the decision, which was unfavourable to 
Du Pltssis Mornay, Casaubon lent the prtstigc of Ins name 
to a court whost verdict would without him have been 
woitldess, and confirmed the suspicious alieady curicut 
imong the Reformed chinches that, like his friend and 
patron Canaye de Fresno he was meditating abjuiation 
Fiom this time forwaid lie became the object of (lie hopes 
and feirs of the two religions parties, tin Catholics 
lavishing pioimscs, and plying Inin with arguments, tlie 
ltefoimed ministers insinuating that he was pi quit mg to 
forsake a losing cause, and only higgling about Jus price 
We now know enough of Casaubon’s mental history to know 
how erroneous were these computations of Ins motives 
Hut, at the time, it was not possible for the immediate 
parties to the bitter controversy to undei stand the 
intermediate position between Genevan Calvinism and 
Ultramontatnsm to which Casaubon’s leading of the fatlieis 
had conducted him 

Meantime tlie efforts of De Thou and the liberal 
Catholics to retain him in Pans were successful The 
king repeated his invitation to Casaubon to settle in the 
capital, and assigned him a pension No more was said 
about the university The recent reform of the university 
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of Paris had closed its doors to all but Catholics , and 
though the chairs of the College de France were not 
governed by the statutes of tlie university, public opinion 
ran so violently against heiesy, that lieniy 3Y dared not 
appoint a Calvinist to a chair, even it he h id desued to do so 
Hut it was dcsigued that Casaubon should succeed to the 
post of sub librarian of the royal libi uy when it should 
becomo vacant, and a patent oi the levcrsion wus made out 
in his favour In Nuumbu 1<»0t, Jean Gossehn died m 
extreme old ago , and Casuubon sue cei clod Inin as sul>- 
libranan, with u salary of iOO livics m addition to Ins 
pension 

In Puns Casaubon icmaimd till 1(»10 These t<n y< us 
were the brightest penod of his life He had attained the 
reputation ot being, after N align, tlie most hanud man 
of the age, — an age in which learning fount d tin sole 
standatcl of Jiteuiy incut lie was placi d ubovt jumip, 
though not m eas\ cueumstanu s lie lmd sut b i.u lhties 
for religious woishiji us a Huguenot could iiivt though 
he had to go out ol the tit) to Hublon, anti ufteiw ntls to 
Chaienton, foi them Jit enjoyed the society of mt n of 
kaming, oi who took an liitcust m learned public .it mns 
He had the best oppoilumtns of suing im u of htfiisfioiu 
foitign c ountiies as the y passt d tlnough Pans Above dl, 
lie lmd wealth of Gictk books, both pnuted ami m MS, 
tlu want of which he had felt painfully at Gtmvi anti 
Montpellier, and winch no othei plate but Puns could at 
that pctiod hive supplied 

In spite of all tliist advantages wt find Casaubon it sticks, 
anti ever flaming schemes foi leaving Pans ami settling 
elsewheie It was known tint lie was opt n to otic is, and 
offers eiime to him from various quaitus,— from Niines, 
fit>m Hcidtlbtrg, fi oru Sedan His iiumls Icct and 
Dioelati wished, lather than hoped, to get him back to 
Geneva The causes of Cnsatibori’s disc onifort in Pans 
weie vanous, but the principal souiee of utuusmess lay in 
his religion The life of any Huguenot in Puns was liaidly 
secure in these yeais, for it was doubtful if tin police of 
the city was strong tnougli to protect than against any 
sudden uprising of flu fanatical mob, always icudy to ic* 
enact tin St Haitholnmtw Put Casaubon was exposed to 
peisecution oi auotliei sort hvei since tin Fontainebleau 
Conference an lmjuession ju evaded that lie was wavuing 
Jt was known that h( lejected the outn anti popciy ojanions 
f ut rc nt in tJie Refoiined chinches, that 1 m nad the 
fathers, and wished lot a church aftu llic pattern of tin 
] >i lrnitix e ages He was given to undei stand that la could 
have a professorsluj) only by r lccantation When it was 
found tlmt he could not be benight, In was plied by eon 
troveisy llemy JV , who liked Casaubon peison illy , 
made a point of getting linn to follow his >wn c miiiijiIc 
tlu king’s nidus Dupe non was untiling in lnsctlorts 
to convert lmn Casaubon ’s knowledge of tlu f dims was 
that ol a scholar, DujKnon’s that oi an adroit poll mist 
and tlu scholar was (limn to admit that the pole mist was 
often too haul foi him These ciuountcis mostly took 
jilucc in the king’s bbraty, ovei which the < lidmal, in Ins 
capacity of aumoniu, ( xc iciscd sonic kind of authouty , 
and it was there foie impossible ioi Cusuuhon to avoid 
them On the othei hand the Huumiiot thccJoirims and 
especially J)u Moulin, chief jiustoi of tlu chinch of Pans, 
accused him of conceding too much and of having dcj)arted 
alitudy fiom 1 he lines of strut Cahnnstu oithodoxy 

Wlun the assassination of Ilcrny IV gave full rein to 
the Cltrimontam party at remit, the obsessions oi Dupcrion 
became moic importunate, and even ineinc mg It was 
now that Casaubon be can to listen to ovutuus winch hud 
been faintly made before fiom tlu bishojis mel the court 
of England In October 1 01 0 Ju came to this country rn 
tlie suite of tlie ambassador, Lord Wotton of Marlty Ho 
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had the most flattering reception from James I , who was 
perpetually sending for him, to have theological talk. The 
English bishops were equally delighted to find that the 
great French scholar was an Anglican ready made, and had 
arrived, by independent study of the fathers, at the very 
vui media between Puritanism and Romanism, which was 
becoming the fashion m the English Church Casaubon, 
though a layman, was collated to a prebondal stall in Canter- 
bury, and had a pension of £'100 a year assigned him from 
the exchequer Noi weie these merely paper figures When 
Sir Julius CVsar made a difficulty about payment, Jumts 
Hont a note* in his own hand “ Chain tier of my extheker, 
I will have Mr Casaubon paid before im, my wife, and my 
barnes” He still retained his appointments m France, 
and his office as librarian lie had obtaimd leave of 
absence for a visit to England, and his permanent settle 
raent here was not contemplat'd In order to retain their 
hold upon linn, the Government of the queen regent refused 
to allow hm library to la sent over It required a Hpcuul 
request from Junes lumsclf to got leave for M alamo 
Casaubon to bring him a part of his most neiessaiy books 
Casaubon continued to spi ak of himst If as the servant of 
the regent, and to thelau his leadin', ss to loturn when 
Hummotit (1 to do so 

Meanwhile Iris situation m Condon gradually developed 
unforeseen Mount's of discomfort Not that ho had any 
reason to complain of his putions, the king and the bishops 
James continued to the lust to delight ui his company, 
and to be us libeial as the state oi lus finances allowed 
Oveial had receiv'd him and his whole family into the 
deanery of St Paul’s, and entertained him time foi a year 
Oveial and Audi ewes, then bishop of Ely, were the most 
learned men of i gineiationin which < xtensivo raiding 
wis more goneinl among the higher cleigy than it has ever 
been since These two wort attracted to Can lubon bj 
congenial studies and opinions With tin' witty and 
learned bishop of El\, in paitnulai, Casaubon was always 
hippy to spend such hours as he had to spare from the 
labouts of the study Audi ewes took him to Cambridge, 
whole he met the most gratifying reception from tho 
notabilities of tho university They went on tog' thu to 
Downham, whom Casaubon spent six wuks of tin summer 
of Kill In 101 5 ho was taken to Oxford by Sn H 
♦Suvile, whore, amid the homage and feasting of which lie 
was the object, Ins principal interest is for the MSS 
tioasures of the Bodleian The honorary degree which 
was offered him he declined 

But those distinctions were fm from compensating the 
serious me onvonienoes of his position Having been tiken 
up by the king and the bishops, lie. had to share in their 
rising unpopulauty The court h*ih looked with a jtalous 
eye on a pensiotut who enjoyed tmpicnt opportunities of 
taking James 1 on his weak side —lus love of book 
talk, — opportunities which they would have known how 
to usu, Casaubon w r us esjieciully moi titled by Su il 
Wotton’s persistent avoidance ot lum, so inconsistent with 
their former intnn icy His windows win broken by tho 
roughs at night, his childi eu pelted in tho sheets by day 
On one occasion ho himself appealed at Theobald’s with a 
bl ick eye, hu\ mg re< eived a blow irom some luttian’s fist m 
the street Mr Hallam thinks that lit' lnd “become per 
sonally unpopular,” but these mitiugis fiom the vulgai 
Room to have arisen soh lv from the Cockney s antipithy 
to the Fronchmun Casaubon, though he could make shift 
to read an English book, could not speak English, unymou 
than Mine Casaubon This deficiency not only exposed 
him to insult and fraud, but lestricted his sot id mteicourst 
It excluded him altogether fiom the circle of the “wits , M 
eithrt this or some other cause pt evented him fiom being 
acceptable in the circle ot the lay learned — the “antiquaries ” 
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Camden he saw but once or twice Casaubon had been 
imprudent enough to correct Camden’s Greek, and it is 
possible that the ex headmaster of Westminster kept him 
self aloof m silent resentment of Casaubon’s superior 
learning With Cotton and Spelinan he was slightly 
acquainted Of Selden we find no mention Though Sn 
Ilemy Savile ostensibly patronized him, yet Casaubon 
could not help suspecting that it was Savile who secretly 
prompted an attempt by Montagu to forestal Casaubon’s 
book on Baronius Besides the jealousy of the natives, 
Casaubon had now to suffer the open attacks of the Jesuit 
pamphleteers They had spared him as long as there were 
hopes of getting hnn over The prohibition was taken off, 
now that he was committed to Anglicanism Not only 
Euditmioii' Joannes, Rosweyd, and Suoppius, but a respect- 
able writer, friendly to Casaubon, Schott of Antweip, gave 
currency to the insinuation that Casaubon had sold his 
conscience for English gold 

But the most serious cause discomfort in lus English 
residence was that his tune was no longer lus own He 
wis perpetually being summoned out of town to one or 
other of James’s hunting residences that the king might 
enjoy lus talk He had come over from Pans iu search of 
leisure, and found that a new claim on his tune was 
established The king and the bishops wanted to employ 
his pen in their literary warfare against Rome They 
compelled him to write first one, then a second, pamphlet 
on the subject of the daj, — tho royal supremacy At last, 
ashamed of thus misappropriating Casaubon’s stores of 
learning, they set him upon a refutation of the Annul 8 of 
Baromus, then in the full tide of its credit and success 
Upon this task Casaubou spent lus remaining strength and 
life He died in great suffering, 1st July 1614 His 
complaint was an organic and congenital malformation of 
the bladder , but lus end was hastened by an unhealthy 
life of over study, and latterly by his anxiety to acquit 
himself creditably in lus criticism on Baiomus He was 
bulled m Wist m inster Abbey Tho monument, by which 
Ins name is there commemorated, was erected many years 
later by his friend Thomas Morton, then (1632) become 
bishop of Durham 

Besides the editions of ancient authors which have been 
mentioned, Casaubon published with commentaries Peisius, 
Suetonius, the JSniptoies I/istoi ue Av</usUc Polybius, on 
which he had spent vast labour, lie loft unfinished His 
most ambitious woik was his revision of the text of 
At heinous, with commentary The Theophrastus perhaps 
exhibits his most charact eristic excellencies as a com 
montator The Exa citation?* in liaionium are but a 
fragment of the massive criticism which he contemplated 
and failed in bringing before the reader the uncritical 
eharacttr of Baromus’s history His correspondence (m 
Latin) was finally collected by D’ Almeloveen (Rotterdam, 
1709), who prefixed to the letters a caieful life of Isaac 
Casaubon But this learned Dutch editor was only 
acquainted with Casaubon’s diary in extract This diary 
hphemertdts , of which tho MS is preserved in the chapter 
library of Canterbury, was printed m 1850, by the 
Clarendon Press It forms the most valuable record we 
jiossess of the daily life of a scholar, or man of letters, of 
the 16th century 

For a characteristic of Oasanbon’s labours as a commentator 
and critic, a detailed account of Ins lift, ami a chronological list 
of las publications, the it ulci is lekntd to a work by the writer 
of the present aitnh, Isaac Casaubon ^1559 1614), 8vo, Lond , 
1870 (M P ) 

CASBIN, K^svin, Ka/bin, a city of Persia, m the 
province of Irak, in 36° 12' N lat an 1 49° 53 E long, 
and HXs miles WN W of Teheinn It is built in a fertile 
plain, south of Mount Elbur/, and is square in form, aud 
surrounded b> a wall of brick, with towers Its extent is 
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greater than that of Teheran , but the place has been 
repeatedly shaken by earthquakes, and many of the streets 
are m ruins, as are most of the magnificent buildings seen 
here by (Jhardm in 1674 The most remarkable remains 
are the palace of the Sufi princes, and the mosque, with 
its large dome The city is said to have been founded in 
the 4th century In the 16th century Shah Tamasp made 
it the capital , and it remained so till Shah Abbas the 
Great transferred the seat of government to Ispahan The 
town still bears the name ot / )ar-el-Sultanet , or the “ seat 
of royalty ” The dust and heat of the place are veiy 
oppressive , it is furnished, however, with baths, and with 
cisterns fed by underground canals The system of 
irrigation formerly carried on by these canals oi kanautb 
rendered the Plain of Oasbiu one of the most productive 
regions of Persia They are now mostly choked up except 
m the immediate vicinity of the city The manufactures 
of Casbin are velvet, brocades, carpets, a kind of coarse 
cotton cloth termed kerbas> and swoid-bladcs The trade 
of the city is still considerable , gieat quantities of flee, 
and of silk for Baghdad and India, are brought to it from 
the Caspian provinces, and the bazaars are large Casbiu 
is also of some military importance, lying as it does at the 
entrance ot the defile which leads into Ghilan It is the 
buthplace of the poet Lokmau, and of the geographer 
Ham el Oullali Population m 1868 estimated at 25,000 

CASCIANO DEI BAGNI, a village of Italy m the 
province of Siena and distnct of Montepulciano, m the 
valley of the Pagha It possesses warm mineral springs, 
and its bathing establishments attiact a large number of 
visitors Population, 3585 

CASERTA, the capital of the district of Ten a di Lavoro, 
m the province of Naples, and an episcopal see It is 
situated on a rich alluvial plain, and has nearly 30,000 
inhabitants Caserta is mainly noticeable for its huge 
palace built by Vamitelli for Charles III, which has a 
reputation that most architectural judges would piobabl) 
•Jeem to bo superior to its merits It is one of the stock 
sights for visitors to Naples, and has for many yeais served 
to but little other purpose The length of the south front 
•8 stated to bo 780 feet, the height 125 ft et, and the 
number of windows m each flooi 37 , and such details as 
these best express the merits of a pile, which is m truth a 
monument of vulgar ostentation and w r aBtcd wealth The 
harmony of the design is praised, and the building m tiuth 
possesses that easily-attained harmony which results from 
perfect symmetry The travertine of which it is built was 
brought fumi the quarries of St Jorio, near Capua The 
great staircase, gorgeously lined with lumat hello marble 
from Trapani, has, however, some originality of conception 
and merit of design aud execution Besides all the usual 
appurtenances of a palace, including a chapel gorgeous with 
lapis lazuli and gilding, the building contains a theatre, 
with, as the visitor is told, forty boxes, besides that of the 
royal family The palace is at present wholly useless, and 
selves only to lay ati additional burden on the king of 
Italy's civil list, which is (harged with the maintenance of 
so vast a number of now unneeded palaces, the heritage of 
all the sovereigns he has superseded The gardens, adorned 
with numerous cascades and much decoiative sculpture 
after the old Italian fashion, are perhaps better worthy 
of mention than the palace They are extensive and 
command some fine points of view The “ English 
garden” was made by Queen Caroline in 1782 The 
property was bought by Chailes 111 from the dukes of 
Serraoneta, and the palace was begun in 1752 Caserta 
Vecchia — old Caserta — was situated on the hills behind 
the modern town It was built by the Lombards, as is 
said, m the 8th century, and some remains of its old walls 
ana bastions may still be seen 
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CASHAN, or Kasha\, a city of Persia, m the province 
of Irak, 92 miles north of Ispahan, m a diy and stony 
plain, in 33 n 52' N lat. and 51° 20' E long The city 
is said to have been founded by Zobeide, wife of Haroun 
el Itaschid The manufactures aie silk brocades, carpets, 
cottons, gold and silver articles, and copper kettles The 
city has a palace, many tine mosques, bazaars, and cara 
vanseries At the foot of the noighbounng hills, four 
miles away, are tin villa und beautiful guldens of Ken, the 
scene of the official muidci, 9th Janu uy 1852, of Amnu *n- 
Nizain, oue of the ablest lmnistus that l’usia has had in 
modern tunes The chief pavilion of the villa is m tho 
foim of a kiosk, with a pi ejecting poitico m front The 
interior is decorated with tine arabesques The vicinity 
of Cashan is famous for its seoipions The city builciod 
fiom an eaithquake m 1853 Population, 25,000 

CASHEL, au inland city of Iieland, in the county of 
Tipperary, 108 miles south west fiom Dublin, and within 
5 miles of the Great Southern and Western Railway The 
town, which lies at the base of the Rock of Cush el, consists 
foi tho most pait of a wide and well built mam street, and 
contains several public buildings, such as a court house, 
a maiket-house, a fever hospital, banacks, and an ininmary 
Thero aie also the new cathedral, the deanery house (onu 
the bishop’s palace), aud a Roman Catholic church, while 
immediately outside the town thcie is the union workhouse 
Formerly an archiepiscopal Bte, Cashel was reduced in 1833 
to a bishupnc, but the bishop docs not now lesule there 
The town’s revenue is denved fiom landed estates in the 
neighbourhood, the gift of Bishop Muunanus It formal) 
returned one niembei to Pailiament, but was disfianclnsid 
in 1870 Population in 1851, 4798, and m 1871, 4562 
The Rock of Cashel is tire object of chief nitaest m 
the place This elevation of hme^tone fonnalion uses 
abiuptly from the plain to a height ol about 300 feet, 
and is a commanding object foi many miles uiound Its 
summit is occupied by the most interesting assemblage 
of ruins m Ireland, consisting of tin remains of St Patricks 
Cathedral, around tower, Cormaek’s (’Impel, aud an ancient 
cross The chapel, which is sanl to have been elected by 
King Coimark M‘Curthy in the 1 2th euituiy, is considued 
to be the oldest stone edihee in the country In its stjle 
it combines the high stone roof with tho iichcst Norman 
decoration The cathedial is ciucifoim m its design, and 
contains many interesting sculptures and tombs In Hie 
adjoining cemetery there stands, cm a aide pedestal, Hie 
4 Cross of Cashel,” with au elligy of St Patricks! nipt ui ed on 
its side The round tow r cr, situated at the noith-east angle 
of the cathedral, rises about 90 fett, with a ciicmnfcience 
of 58 feet, and unlike the neighbouring rums has been built 
not of the limestone of the “ Rock” but of freestone 
Tho history of Cashel belongs to the eailypcaod of Irish 
chronology A stronghold m the time of Brian Buioimlie 
it afterwards became note woi thy as the placo where Henry 
II received the homage of O’Bnen, king of Lnmrick, 
and still later, where Edward Bruce held Ins lush parlia 
ment The cathedral was burnt m 1495 by the carl of 
Kildare Two other interesting nuns exist at the base of 
the Rock, vi7 , lloin Abbey, founded in the 13th century, 
and the Dominican Prior y, belonging to the sumc janod 
CASHEW NUT, the fruit of the Cashew, ( \idju, or 
Acajou tree, Anwauhum oeudnitale (Nat Orel Ana 
cardiasetp ), a native oi the West Indian Islands f ilic fruit 
is kidnc>-shaj)ed, about an inch in length, and tlu kerne) 
is enclosed in two coverings, the outer of which is smooth, 
grey, and leathery Inside this external nmi is a dark 
coloured layer, containing an excessively aciid juice The 
kernels have a bland, oily, pleasant taste They are much 
eaten, both law and masted, in the tiopical regions in 
which thetiee is cultivated, and they yield a light-colouied, 
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sweet tasted oil, said to be equal to olive oil for culinary 
purposes The fruit-stalk, immediately under the fruit, is 
swollen and fleshy, and assumes a pear-like shape This 
swollen portion of the stalk has a pleasant acid taste, and 
ih eaten under the name of Cashew Apple By fermenta- 
tion it yields an alcoholic beverage, from which a spirit for 
drinking is distilled in the West Indies and Brazil The 
tret* also yields a gum analogous to gum arable 
CAKHOAR See Kashoar 

CASHMERE See Kashmir 

CASINO See Mon ie Casino 

CAK1R1, Mini ael (1710-1791), a leirnul Marowtc, 
was born at Tripoli in 1710 He studied at Rome, where 
he aftt rwards for ten years taught Aialm, Syriac, and 
Chaldee, and gavehctuies in philosophy uul theology In 
17 IK he went to Spain, anti was employed i n tin royal 
library at M wind He was suu essivt ly appointed a 
member of the Royal Academy of History, interpret* i <>t 
Oriental languages to the king, and joint librarian of tin 
Esuuul In 1 7 he bo< arm principal libraiun, a situa- 
tion which ho appeals to hiv* held till his death m 1701 
Casiri published a work entitled Jttbhuthrt a \ndn<<> 
Utapnna AV nualtnns, 2 vols iol , Madrid, 1700-1770 
It is a catalogue of ibovo 1800 Ai i!>k MSS, which he 
found in the* binary of the Esc onal , and it also containx 
a number of quotations from Arabic works on history 
The MSS arc classified aci ending to the* subji < ts of which 
they tie it Tin* hoi oucl \oluirn, which is furnished with 
a copious index, giv<s in account of a large collection of 
geographical and Insbuienl MSS, which contain valuable 
information reg tiding the w us between the Moors and the 
Christi ins in Spain A full viewed the contents of the 
whole work, with some politic il comments is given m the 
tirst appendix to 11 irris’s I*/ulofo</i< <tl /ik/uuk s, and in the 
second appendix to Beimgton’s LiUnxiy Hi stony oj th< 
Middle At/i a 

UVSORIA, a town of Itdy, five miles northeast of 
Naples, in one of the most futile do tints of the Terra dt 
Eavoro It is the birthplace of the paintci Pietio Maitino 
Population about 70th) 

CASTE, a city of Spain, m the province of Aragon, 
about r >5 miles south east of Saragossa on the banks of the 
Rivet Uiutlaloupo, which runs into the Ebro a short 
dwtanco below the town Its ]>i oh|>oi it\ is due to the 
mines of non and ot coil which abound m its vicinity, and 
which have given use to minufutonos It lias a cistle 
and sovoial convents and hospitals, and is famous m 
history as the scene ot the congress of the* Ar igonians, 
(Catalonians, and Valemuns m 1112, which elected 
terdmainl of Oistile to the throne It was captured from 
the Moors by MphonsoJI m 11(>S, and bestowed on the 
knights ot St loliti Population in 1857, 9102 

CASPIAN SKV The (\npnn Sea wine li was known 
under that name to tlioUneks and Bounins (Herodotus 
having given a gcncially act mate account of it, stating 
tlut it is an inland sea having no connection with the 
ocean), is the 1 ngest of (hose silt lakes or closed inland seis 
which may be considered as ‘suivivak” c>f former oe i unc 
areas, and it is the one whose physic il and biological 
conditions have been most fully studied 1 1 hise conditions 

are in many i expects cvtiemelv peculiar and tolei ibly 
certain conclusions ot gieat interest may be thaw n fiom 
them, in lognid to the past ln«torv of the large extent of 
low steppes that ho — chiefly m Asia, but partly in Europe 
also— to the east, north, ind west of its piescnt area 
These will he most fitly consideied aftet a genual survey 
has been taken of the existing basin of the Caspi m, and of 
its relations to the sutrouuding land 

1 SceinsiMM iiilly t he ‘ kn^pi* lu* stmlicn ’ of IW \ on~H i« r, inTtlie 
tit lVt«n»buri, tiull bu , am! m l rixmn s irchiv A'um , 1S*>5, 1356 
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The general form of the Caspian may be described as a 
broad band, with sides almost straight and parallel, except 
near its northern end, where it turns sharply round to the 
east The general direction of its axis is about NN.R 
and S 8 W , ranging from lat 47° 20' to 30° 40' N , — its 
most northerly point nearly coinciding with the mouth of 
the River Ural, and its most southerly being about half- 
way between the towns of Reshd and Astrabad The 
distance iti a straight line between these two points is 
ubout 740 miles in a straight line The average breadth 
of its middle portion is about 210 miles, but the eastern 
extension of its northern portion into the Bay of Mertvy 
kultuk i net eases the width of that part to 430 miles ; and 
its southern portion ako widens to nearly 300 miles The 
total area is estimated at about 180,000 square miles 

The most important fact in the physical geography of 
the existing Caspian is that its surface is 84 feet below 
that of the Black Sea, which may be considered as liotchfitr 
rug much from the general oceanic level 
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The basin of the Caspian may be considered as consist- 
ing of th ice distinct paits, — the northern, the middle, and 
the southern The not them portion is extiemely shallow, — 
its bottom, which is novvheiu more than f>0 feet below* the 
surface, being a continuation of the almost impure eptible 
slope of the steppe, so that tin re is no definite shore-line 
It is into this portion that the Volga, tin Ural, and the 
Kuma discharge themselves , and the deposit of alldvium 
which those uvers bring down is gradually raising its 
bottom, and will in time convert it into a salt marsh 
Along the north-western border of this basin, from the 
dolt i of the Volga to that of the Kuma, a space of 250 
miles, the short* is gashed with thousands of narrow 
channels, termed limans , from 12 to 30 miles m length, 
separated by chains of hillocks called bngors , which pass 
landwards into the level ground of the steppes In the 
neighbourhood of the mouths of the Volga and Kuma, the 
excess of water which these rivers bring down at the time 
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of the melting of the snows passes into these channels, and 
tends to keep them open , so that when the inundation is 
over, the sea again flows into them But along the inter- 
vening part of the coast, the channels, like the intervening 
hillocks, are not continuous, but form chains of little lakes, 
separated by sandy isthmuses Although these channels 
run nearly parallel to each other, yet they have a some- 
what fan-like arrangement , their centre of radiation being 
the higher part of the isthmus which separates the basin of 
the Caspian from the north east portion of the Black Sea, 
— a fact, as will be seen hereafter, of no small significance 
The coast-lino of the Bay of Mertvy Kultuk, on the other 
hand, is formed by a chain of low calcareous hills, con- 
stituting the rampart of the plateau of Ust Urt or Turkoman 
Isthmus, which divides the Caspian from the Sea of Aral , 
and it is between head-lands of this high plain that the 
long extension of this bay teimed the Karasu (or Black 
Water) runs inland, the town of Novo Alexandrovsk 
being situated near its entrance 

The northern basin of the Caspian may be considered 
to terminate on the west side with the Bay of Kumn, and 
on the east with the hilly peninsula of Mangishlak, on 
which the town of Novo Petiovsk is situated lo the 
south of the line joining these points, m tire parallel ot 
44° 10' N lat , the western shoielme is higher, and the 
water deepens considerably, — thus forming the Middle 
basin of the Caspian, which may be considered to extend 
as far south as (Jape Apsheron, the south eastern termina- 
tion of the greit Caucasian range* This middle basin 
receives the large river Terek, which discharges itself by 
several mouths (some of them entering the Bay of Kuina) 
through an alluvial delta, and several smaller streams 
flow into it from the slopes of the Caucasian mountains 
through the low plain which intervenes between their base 
and the border of the Caspian Near the most i unsoci- 
able of these, the Kabir Yalama, a lucky spur of the 
Caucasus comes down nearly to the sea , and a n irrow 
pass is thus formed, which has been fortified from very 
ancient times, being formerly known as the Albania 1 or 
Casptce Pylce , and now as the Bass of Du bend, this being 
a small town built on the declivity m which the range 
terminates The eastern shore of this portion of the Caspian 
is formed by the plateau of Ust Urt, or “ high plain/’ a 
very remarkable plateau from 550 to 727 feet above the 
level of the Caspian, which extends from its eastern shore 
to the sea of Aral, rising abruptly from loth seas, and langmg 
about 400 miles in the north and south dncction , its north 
and south borders are foimed by a precipitous face or cliff, 
which has much the appearance of ail ancient sea margin 
As it is composed of later Tettiary stiata, its elevation 
must have occurred at a time not geologically remote The 
headlands of the ITst Urt form an abrupt coastline along 
the northern pait of the eastern border of the middle basin, 
with occasional bays into wdnch scvcial small streams fiom 
the plateau discharge themselves Fuither south, however, 
the plateau recedes, and the land shelves off more gradually , 
and here an extensive but shallow basin piesents itself (of 
which moie will presently be said) almost entirely cut oft 
from that of the Caspian, teimed the Karaboghaz, or 
Black Gulf To the south of this the coast -line rises again , 
and a peninsula is formed by an extension of the Balkan 
Mountains, which may be considered as forming the 
southern termination of the middle basin Except along 
the shore-lines, the depth of this basin everywheie exccdes 
that of the northern, — being greatest m its middle portion, 
where over a small area it reaches 400 fathoms, whilst it 
shallows again towards the south, where there is a sort of 
ridge between Cape Apsheron and the Balkan peninsula, 
at the average depth of 30 fathoms, that separates it from 
the southern basin 
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The southern basin ranges from the Balkan Peninsula on 
the east and Cape Apsheron on the west to the shore-line 
formed by the base of the great Elburz range of mountains, 
which curves round its low and swampy border, from 
the mouth of the Kur to Astrabad, at an average dis- 
tance of about 40 miles, rising m the peak of Sav/alan near 
Tabreez to 15,800 feet, and m the snow-capped summit of 
Demavend, on whose southern slope Ttheian is situated, 
to 18,600 feet These mountains are composed of granite 
and porphyry, and are covered with mmt volcanic 
deposits South of Cape Apsheion, this basin mei\es 
the large river Kur, which chains the southern slopes of 
the Caucasian range, and this is joined, at no gnat dm 
tanco from its mouth, by anothei laige nver, the Aia^ nr 
Aiax (the ancient Aiaxes), which forms tin boundary 
between Russian Trans-Cauc isia and Persia r Ilu joint 
channel discharges its water by sevtial mouths, put of 
them opening into the Gulf of kizil Agatch, winch is the 
most considerable extension ot the sou them basin Fiom 
the mouths of the Km to the Gulf of En/i li, wlmh 
xesembks the kaiabogha? on a snmlhi scale, thin is no 
consideiable stream , but not far to the east of tin town 
of Reshd of which En/eli is the port, the Kefid m White 
Uivei discharges itself, this being foimed by the confluence 
of the lvi7il Uzen with another consideiable river, tin two 
together chaining a large poition of the slopes of the 
western division of the Elburz lange, and of its extension 
towards the Caucasus Ihc southern bordc r of tin Caspian, 
between the mouth of the Scfid and Astiabad, nceives 
numerous small streams fiom the mn them slopes of the 
Elbuiz, but no consideiable river , the Bay of Astiabad, 
liowevu, receives at its northern eml the Attruk, a 
nver of consideiable importance, which chains an extensive 
valley enclosed by the mountain langes that form the 
southern border of the desut plains of Khiva On the 
eistern coast, opposite to the Gulf of Kizil Agntch, are the 
Balkan Bay and the Adp Bojm Bay, wlmh lie between 
extensions of the Balkan Mountains One or both of these 
bays, it may now be pretty confidently Rtatcd, fonncily 
leceived the mouths of the ancient Ox us (now Amou Daria), 
when it discharged itself into the Caspian, instead of into 
the Sea of Aral , and there is further reason to believe 
that a communication here at one tunc existed between 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, through a furrow which 
lies along the southern bolder of the Ust Uit, and which 
tei inmates m what was formeily known us the Gulf of 
A boughi i, a southern extension of Lake Aial now ducd 
up The depth of the southern basin of the Caspian is 
for the most pint considerable, mnging in its central 
portion between 300 and 500 fathoms 

lhavuige A?ea~ The drainage a ica of the Caspian is 
much more extensive on the north and west than on the 
cast and south The Volga is estimated to dram an area 
of 527,500 square miles, and the Uial an area of 85,000 
square miles, — these two rivers together probably bringing 
down more water than the Danube and the Don pour into 
the Black Sea When to these we add the knrna, the 
Terek, the Aiax and Kur, the Scfid, and the Attruk it is 
obvious that the total amount of river water annually 
discharged into the basin of the Caspian must bo almost, 
if not quite, the equal of that which is dischaiged into the 
basin of the Black Sea Yet the w'hoie amount of ficsh 
w ? ater returned by rain and rivers to the basin of the 
Caspian is only sufficient to compensate for the lo^s by 
evaporation from its surface, — as is shown by the fact that 
its present level remains constant, or, if it changes at all, 
rather sinks than rises Now r that the level of the Caspian 
was formerly about the same as that of the Black Sea, 
although at present 84 feet below it, is shown by the 
erosion of the rocks that formed the original sea shore of 
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the southern basin, which, at the height of from 65 to 80 
feet above the present level, have been furrowed out 
into tooth shaped points and needles , and if the water 
were again to rise to that level, it would overflow 
many hundred thousand square miles of the southern 
steppes, extending the aiea of (he basin as far as Saratov 
Now supposing the Caspiau to have been formerly in 
communication with the general oceanic area (which will 
be hereafter shown to bo almost a certainty), a reduction 
of its level and a contraction of its area would follow 
as a necessary consequence, whenever that communu atmn 
was cut off For, as the evaporation-aiea would have 
then been much greater than it is at present, whilst 
the drainage area would have been the saint, theic must 
have boon a great excess of loss by evaporation over the 
water returned by ram and rivers , and this excess, pro- 
ducing a reduction of level, would have reduced the urea 
of the northern shallow portion, until it contracted itself 
within its present limits That this reduction was rapid, 
is indicated by two sets of facts , — hist, tho absence of any 
erosion of rocks between tin level of the old tiosion and 
the present level , and second, the fan-likc auangement of 
the Innawt and intervening hutfot on the north west shore, 
which makes it difficult to suppose that these channels can 
have been formed except by the fun owing of the soft soil 
during the sinking of the water, < oi responding to that 
whit h is seen on a small scale on the muddy banks of a 
reservoir in which the* water is being mpidly lowered by 
the opening of a sluice gate 

Sahnitr/ of the Water of the ('ayn<ai — It might have 
been anticipated that such a reduction m the volume of 
the Caspian water as must have taken place in this lowu 
tng of its level, would have shown itself (as in the Dead 
Sea) m un mcieaso of its salinity , whereas the fact is that 
the proportion of salt in the water of the Caspian, though 
varying in different parts of the basin, and also at eliflorent 
seasons, is gcmially much less than the pioportion in 
oceanic and even in Black Sea water 

In the uoi them poition, whose shallowness causes the 
enormous amount of fresh watoi bi ought down by the 
Volga, tlmUiul, and thoTutk to exert the greatest diluting 
inllueiuo, the salinity is so slight ((‘specially when the 
ordinary volume of these uvois is augmented by the unit- 
ing of the snows) that the watet is drinkable, its specitic 
gravity not being higliei than 1 0016 In the central and 
southern basins, on the other hand, which contain a body 
of salt watei too large to be thus afTt cted, the salinity is 
stated by Von Baer to be about one third that of ordinal y 
sea water, the average sp gi being about 1 00 ( ) This re- 
duction from what may be presumed to have been its 
original amount seems fully explained by Von Baer, who 
traces it to the number of shallow lagoons with which the 
basin is sm rounded, e\or> one of them being a suit of 
natural salt pan for the evaporation of the water aucl the 
deposit of its saline matter m the solid form The process 
may be well studied m the neighbourhood of Novo Petrovsk, 
where what was foimeil\ a buv is now divided into a huge 
nuinboi of basins piesonting every degree of saline ton 
contratum One of these still occasionally loceives water 
fi om tho sea, and has deposited on its bmks only a thm 
layer of salt, a second, likewise full of water, has its 
bottom covered by a tlmk cumt of lose eolouied crystals 
like a pavement of marble , a thud exhibits a compact 
mass of salt, on which ate pools of w iter whose sui face is 
more than a yard below the level ot tho sea, and a tourth 
lias lost all its watei by ovapoiutiou, the stiatum of salt 
left behind being now coven cl with saml V sunilai 
concentration is taking place in the Kaiasu foi notwith- 
standing the proximity of the mouths of the ITial and Volga, 
the proportion of salt theie rises to such u degite (the sp 


gr being 1 057) that animal life is almost, if not entirely, 
suppressed In the Peninsula of Apsheron, again, there 
are ten salt lakes, from one of which 10,000 tons of salt 
are annually obtained 

This process of elimination goes on, however, upon its 
greatest scale m the Karaboghaz, whose nearly circular 
shallow bast u, about 90 miles across, is almost entirely 
cut off from the Caspian by a long narrow spit of land, 
communicating with it by a channel which is not more 
than about 150 yards bioad and 5 feet deep Through 
this channel a cuueut is stated by Von Baer to be 
continually running inwards (during the summer months, 
at least) at an aveiago rate of three miles per hour, this 
rate being acceleiated by westerly and retarded by easterly 
winds, but never flowing at less than a mile and a half per 
hour The navigators of the Caspian, and the Turkoman 
nomads who wander on its shores, struck with the constant 
and unswerving course of this current, have supposed 
that its watei s pass down uito a sublet raucan abyss, through 
which they icach either the Persian Gulf or the Black Sea, — 
au hypothesis foi which theie is not the least foundation, 
and which is directly negatived by comparison of levels 
The eui rent is really due to the indraught produced by 
the excess of evaporation from the surface of the basin, 
which is exposed to every wind and to intense summer 
heat, and which receives very little return from streams 
The small depth of the bar seems to prevent the return of 
a counter cui rent of highly saline water, such as, m the 
Strait of Gibraltar, keeps down the salinity of the Mediter 
ranean (see Mmiitmuian* an), none such having been 
detected by tho careful investigations ot Von Baer And 
thus theie is a progressive. ly increasing concentration of the 
contents of the basin of the Kaiaboghaz, so that seals 
which used to fioquent it are no longer found there, and 
its holders are entirely destitute of vegetation Layers of 
salt aie being deposited on the mud at the bottom , and 
the souuding-lme, when scarcely out of the water, is 
covered with saline crystals Taking the lowest estimates 
ot tho salinity of tho Caspian watei, of the width and depth 
ot tho channel, and of the speed of the curient, Von Baer 
has shown that the lxarabogha/ daily withdiaws from the 
Caspiau tho enormous quantity of 350,000 tons of salt 

Now, if such un elevation of the bui were to take place 
as should cut off the basin of the kaiaboghaz trom that of 
tho Caspian, tho former would quickly diminish m ex 
tent, and tho concentration of its wateis would cause an 
mcreased deposit of salt to take place on its bottom 
According to the pioportion between the evaporation from 
the area so reduced and the return of fresh water by rain 
and streams, the Karaboghaz would either be converted 
into a shallow lake of extremely salt water, or into a salt 
marsh, or might altogether diy up and disappear, leaving 
behind it a thick bed of “ rock-salt ” resembling the 
deposits contained m the Saliferous strata of various 
gt ological periods These several conditions all obtain at 
the present time m different parts of the great area of the 
steppes of Southern Russia There are several small Balt 
lakes which receive watei enough from rain, snow, and 
streams to compensate for the loss they sustain by evapora 
turn , these especially occur m the Kirghiz steppes, which 
lie to the north-eist ot Astrakhan, between the Volga and 
the Mongoiljar Hills that foi in the southern extremity 
ot the Ural lange , the most notable of them being Lake 
Elton, which lies about 200 miles to the north of the 
piesent border of the Caspian, and from which large 
quantities of salt are annually procured There are large 
traits of these steppes, again, which are alternately muddy 
and white with salt, according as they are moistened by 
rain or dried up by the heat of the pun , one of these, 
lying between Lake Elton and the River Ural, occupies a 
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depressed area about 79 feet below the present level of the 
Caspian, and more than 160 feet bebw that of the Black 
Sea Everywhere the sand of these steppes contains an 
admixture of salt , and there are various local accumula- 
tions of salt, often associated with marl, having shells and 
fish-bones imbedded m them, and thus clearly marking the 
sites of lakes which survived for a time the reduction of level 
and recession of the northern border of the Caspian, but 
which are now entirely dried up 

Climate of the Caspian — The temperature of the Caspian 
area is remarkable for its wide range, both geographical 
and seasonal, — the difference between the mean winter 
temperatures of its northern and southern extremities being 
very great, whilst over its whole extent a high summer 
temperature prevails The January isotherm of 15° skirts 
its northern border , that of 20° crosses it at the line of 
division between its northern and middle basins , that of 
30° crosses it between its middle and its southern portions , 
and that of 40° skirts its southern border Thus between 
the mean winter temperatuies of the northern and southern 
extremities of the Caspian there is a qeoqi a pineal iange of 
25° These means, however, do not indicate the extremely 
low temperatuies which prevail over the whole region of 
the steppes during the prevalence of north-east winds, 
the thermometer then sinking to - 20°, or even low r er, on 
the level aieas, whilst on the elevated plateau of Ust Urt 
a temperature of - 30* is nothing lemarkable 1 f Jhc 
July isotherm of 75*, again, crosses the middle basin of 
the Caspian, nearly coinciding with the January isotherm 
of 25° , and that of 80° sknts the southern bolder of the 
sea, nearly coinciding with the January isotheim of 40°, so 
that the mean annual utnqe is 50° over the northern portion 
of the basin, and 40° at its southern extremity These sum- 
mer means give no tiuei indication than the w intei means 
of the extremes of temperature occasional!) reached , thus 
Major Wood saw the thermometer mark 1 10° in the shade 
on the bank of the Oxus, lecalling to his recollection the 
intonse heat of Annesly Bay m tht Ab)ssiman expedition 

The shallow northern basin of the Caspian is frozen 
during the entire winter, and the ice sometimes extends to 
the middle basin , the deep southern basin on the other 
hand, is never frozen over 

The prevalent winds of the Caspian are the south east, 
which usually blow between October and March, and the 
north or north-west, which are common between July and 
September They sometimes continue with great violence 
for days together, rendering navigation dangeious, and 
inundating tho shores, wherever these are low and flat, 
against which they blow' The same cause tends to distuib 
the general level of the water, which is raised or loweied 
by from 4 to 8 feet at the north or the south end of tho 
basin, according to the direction of the wind, and when 
this changes suddenly, as it often does, strong currents arc 
generated There are no perceptible tides m the Caspian , 
and the changes of level occasionally obseived without any 
wind to account for them seem attributable on tho one 
hand to inequality between the evaporation and tho return 
of water by ram and rivers, and on the othei to differences 
in atmospheric pressure between one pait of the area and 
another, such as alter the levd of the Baltic (see Baitic) 
It was stated by Colonel Monteith (Eoyal Ceoqraphital 
Journal , vol in ), that during his iesidcnce in that part of 
Asia fiom 1811 to 1828, the Caspian, “ as well as every 
othei lake in Persia, had sensibly dec leased in depth , ,J but 
according to the information given him by the inhabitants 
of En/eh, there is a rise and fall of several feet m ptnods 
of thirty years, and Von Baei, by whom the question was 


4 It wa* here that tlio expedition of Peroffrlcv m 1839-40, lowt all 
but 200 of its 12 800 camels 
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carefully examined, could not obtain an evidence that any 
continuous reduction of level is at piesent m progress 
There is indeed reason to believe that the level of the 
Caspian w^as once much lawn than it is at present , for at 
Derbend, whoso foundation is assigned to Alexander, 
masonr) has been ascertained to exist at a depth of 50 
feet below the piesent suihicc le\el , and ns it is recorded 
that the Khorasmians made an otter to Alexander to conduct 
his army to Colchis, it would stem as if the ridge at the 
southern end of what is now the middle basin could then 
have been crossed diy-sliod This does not appear voiy 
improbable, if, as ancient geogrnphws and historians ex 
phcitly state, the Volga flowed m the lr tune, not into the 
Caspian, but into the Sea of A/ofl,- a condition which seems 
to have persisted as late as the 5th century The channel 
of its lower pait would then liuve been that of the present 
Kiver Don, which at one pait appioaches so dosely to that 
of the Volga, that the two are united by a canal of less 
than 50 miles’ length 

Fauna of the Caspian — The ammul life of this inland 
sea presents a remarkable admixture of maiine and fitsli 
water types The presence of seals and honings seems an 
unmistakable indication of its former communication with 
the ocean,— and this rather northwaids with the Polar Sea 
than westwards through tho Black Sea and Mediterranean 
Again, the Caspian abounds m salmon, a fish that may be 
couaidettd essentially in aim e, though lesoiting to rivers to 
breed And among its most notable and valuable mhabi 
tants are four bpecics of Stunt nutet * — the sturgeon, the 
sterlet, the sevriougn, and the beluga — which are essentially 
estuary fish, ascending rivers from tliur mouths The 
fisheries are cxtieinoly valuable, — a very large amount of 
fish being salted for transmission to distant parts, while 
the SturionidtL afford the principal supply of caviare 
(prepared from their roe) and of isinglass (their swim- 
bladders cut into strips) for the whole world The 
Molluscan fauna is not by any means proportionally 
numerous or vaned It principally consists of these wide 
spiead marine forms which aie able to adapt themselves to 
a variety of conditions, and especially to a reduction m the 
salinity of tho waters they inhabit, which (as in the parallel 
ease of tho Baltic) teuds to dwarf the races of nioilusks 
subjected to it 

E aphtha and Petroleum Springs — Various parts of the 
shore of the Caspian abound m naphtha and petroleum 
This is especially the ease with the Peninsula of Apsheron, 
and with tho Island of Tchilchon or Naphthaba, which lies 
near tho opposite coast, oft the Bay of Balkan The whole 
soil of Apsheron is said to be saturated with naphtha, whicii 
rises whei ever a hole is boicd , and round the town of 
Baku thcie are nearly a bundled bituminous springs, from 
many of which considerable supplies of naphtha are drawn 
Some of these are constantly burning, and one of them 
termed the “burning field,” was formerly a celebrated 
“ shrine of grace ”to the Chcbcis or Parsees, multitudes of 
pilgrims resorting to it, as Mahometans do to Mecca 

Former Extent of the Caspian — From what has been 
stated, theie can he no reasonable doubt (1) that the area 
of the Caspian must have formerly been much more exten 
sive than at present, and (2) that it must at some time 
have had free communication with the ocean It was long 
since pointed out by Pallas that the presence of salt lakes, 
dry saline deposits, and sea shells of the same species us 
those now inhabiting the Caspian, over a vciy laige extent 
of the steppes to the east, north, and west of the present 
basin, can only be accounted for on such an hypothesis, 
and he traced out what may probabi) be rcgaided as a 
noithun shore-line, along the base of the Mongodjar lulls 
Further, the fauna of the Caspian corn spends so remark 
abl) with that of the Black Sea on the one side, and with 
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that of the Sea of Aral on the other, that it can scarcely 
be doubted they were formerly in free communication 
with one other , and the lines of tins communication can 
be pretty certainly traced out by the peculiar lowness of 
the levels Thus between the Caspian and the Black Sea, 
or rather the Sea of Azotf, it would have lain across the 
low-lying portion of the steppe, which is at present a 
receptacle for the drainage of the surrounding area, forming 
the long and shallow Lake Manytsch And between the 
Caspian and the Aral Sea it piobably followed both the 
northern and the southern borders of the list Urt, wlmli 
would have thus formed an insulated platform If the 
elevation of level were sufficiently gnat to raise the water 
in Lako Aral to the height which it had in fonuer times 
(as is shown by various ele irly discernible landmaiks), it 
would have overflowed a large art a to the south also , ami 
of this again, some pat tB ot the coastline aie trace Lble 
A very slight lurthcr elevation would bring it into com- 
munication with the Autu Sea 

There is much to support this view, not only in tin 
writings of am n lit geogiapbus and in the incidental 
nonces which have been ginned from the molds ot tally 
travtl, but also in the physical it litmus of the thiet busin* 
now forming separate seas For if the outh t of the 
Bosphorus were closed, the prognssive at cumulation of the 
excess of fresh water which at present cst ipes from tin 
Black Sea by that channel (s< u Bj aok Sr a), would in no 
long time cause an ov< iflow into the basin of the Caspian , 
suite, although the lilac k St a proper is s< par ited iiom t lie 
southern portion of tho Caspian by tin mount mums it gum 
ot the Caucasus, yet between tin Sea of A/otl and the 
northern portion of the Caspian there is only tin low 
stoppo inhabited by tin Don Cossacks ind the Ivalmmks 
and, ftecoi dmg to Major Wood, an elevation of tin Black 
Sea to no moio than 123 feet above its present hv< 1 would 
cause it to overflow into the lnsm of the (\iquan bv tlu 
line of the Munytsvh The contmu mu ot sin li an ovt iflow 
would in time laise the Caspian to flu* same levd, and 
would thus produce (as already shown; an immense 
extension of its area Foi although that ait i would bo 
prevented by the interposition of the list Hit from dim tly 
spreading towards the Sea of Aril, yet a contimud use 
of tho Caspian would enable its water to imtl its w ly 
along tho not til and south of that plateau, so us to extend 
itself over a largo part of the Aialo Caspian depression, 
including what is now the isolated Sea of Aid, and 
completely surnmnding the Ust Hit, yvhieh would in is 
an island in the midst of it A use' of l r >8 fe t above tin 
soa would bung it up to the level of the Si a of Aral , and 
it is eonsuleied by Major Wood that a further use of about 
C>2 feet, making 220 it ot in all, of winch tlu re* is distant 
evidence in hou/ontal watermarks, wemlel cause this 
Asiatic Me ditemiueau to ovei flow its matin in hound u \ 
into tho watershed of the Tobol, one of the tnbutains of 
tho Obi, through wlmli its water would be disobliged into 
Polar Sea Ami it is a fact of no little intei est, that the 
existence of sueh a communication between the Aialo 
Caspian lnsm and tho Noitlurn Ocean was most distinctly 
atlnined by Strabo and otliei ancient gcogiapliers 

Now, as there is stiong reason to suspect, from the 
evulonco of recent volcanic change in that- locality", that 
the opening of tho Bosphoius took place within a puiod 
which, geologically specking, was very recent, it does not 
seem at all impiobablo that this event (which some wnteis 
identify with tho deluge' of Deucalion) was the commence 
mont of a series of changes, by which the “ Asiatic Meditei 
ranoan” came to be divided into the three sepaiate basins 
which now constitute its “ survivals ” Siqiposmg, then, 
tho ^evel and extent of tins great inland sea to have 
been formerly such as just dt scribed, the effect of the 


opening of the Bosphorus would of course be to lower its 
surface and to contract its area »So long as the Caspian 
retained its communication with the Black Sea, it would 
remain at the general oceanic level, — the excess of the river 
drainage into the western basm (including that of the 
Volga) supplying what was deficient m the eastern But 
if, by a slight elevation of the intervening isthmus, this 
communication were cut off, the excess of evaporation over 
the Caspian area (which would have been previously separ- 
ated from tlu Aral Sea) would have reduced its level all 
the more rapidly, when the Volga, which now furnishes its 
principal supply, was not one of its affluents , and we can 
thus account for that depression of its surface much below 
its piesent level, which seems to have oxisted m the tune 
of Alexander By the subsequent deflection of tho lower 
part ot tht Volga from the Sea of Azoff into the basin of 
the Oispian, the level of the latter would have been laised 
ngnn, and its aiea extended, until that equality came to be 
established between the evaporation-loss and the river 
supply w hit h obtains at the present time 

Tin changes jnodueed m the eastern portion of the 
‘Asiatic Mcditcriam in” by the opening of the Bosphorus 
would have bu.ii yet more considerable Jn consequence 
of the gre iter elevation of the Aialian aiea, a comparatively 
slight i ( du( t ion of level would have served to lay dry u 
huge pmpni lum of it, and to cut off all communication with 
tin Caspian except by a narrow outlet , and the mainte- 
nance ol the level in what theucefoith oxisted as an isolated 
basin would depend upon the relation between its evapora 
tion and its uvei -supply This supply is mainly derived 
from two principal rivers — the Syr Dirya (the anticut 
iatai 0 s), which takes its use m the high valleys to the 
eist of kokatid, flows through that khanate in a westerly 
directum, and now, aftei passing Khojend, turns suddenly 
nortliwaids,and then to the north wtst,aiul finally discharges 
itself into the Sea of Aral near its northern extremity, and 
tlu Ainou Darya (tho am nut ()jriis) y which uses in the 
plateau ol Pamir and the high valleys of the Hindu Kush — 
itssouices be ingin dost proximity to those of the Indus, — 
and then, rapidly dew ending into the gieat Turcoman 
Plain, at present continues onwards in a north-west diuction 
to Khiva, aftei pissing which it flows into the* southern end 
of tin Aral Sei A large proportion of the water of both 
thise nvtrs, however, is withdrawn from them m the latter 
put of their course, — partly by pen elation tlnough the 
sandy soil (there being no defined nvei-beds), and partly 
through the extensive irrigation by wlmli the dwellers 
lhmg tlu ir couise reuder productive the otherwise barren 
land The supply wlmli they bring to the existing Aral 
Sea dots not suffice to keep it up to its piesent level, as is 
jnoved by rieent e\,ut observation , and it is clear, there 
fore, that even the whole body of water they bring down 
could not have mamt lined the hvel of the far larger rm l 
ovei which it must have originally spitad, and that this 
must consequently have been rapidly l educed Now there 
is vei> distinct evidence, both historical and physical, that 
the Ox us, witl in a compai itively recent, period, flow id 
westwaids aruiss the desert of Khwaiezm, near the paralltl 
of 3b N , and discharged itself into tlu Uaspnn basin 
tlnough tlie Balkan Bay And there is also much reason 
to believe tint the Svr Daiya also, oi a consuleiable part 
of it, once flowed westwards where it now takes its 
northerU beml, crossed the desert of Kiz/tl Koom, md 
finding its way into tho U/boy furrow which skirts tho 
southern boidir of the Ust Urt, poured its water into the 
Caspian Thus the aroa now occupied by tho Aral Sea, 
deprived ol its two mam affluents, must either have entirely 
dried up, or have been reduced to a salt marsh, until a 
change in their course Idled its basin to somew’lnt above its 
present level 
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Thus it would appear that the condition of the Aralo- 
Caspian area must have undergone very considerable 
alterations within the historic period , and it is main 
tamed by Major Wood ( The Shores oj Lake A?ai , 1876) 
— who has recently investigated the whole subject both 
physically and historically, — that these alterations may have 
taken place without any such geological disturbances as 
some physical geographers have supposed necessary Some 
of these changes, he argues, may be fairly attnbuted to 
human agency, which can be shown to have exerted a con- 
siderable influence, not only on the amount of water carried 
aloug by the two great rivers of the Aralian area, but 
even, it is probable, on their course 

But the hypothesis of an Asiatic Mediterranean will not 
of itself account for the facts which indicate that its basin 
was formeily m free communication with the general 
oceanic area For as the water of this great inland sea 
must have risen to 220 feet above its present level, to 
have escaped across the ridge that torrned its northern 
boundary, into the watershed of the Obi, only an outlaid 
or overflow cuircnt could have passed that ridge, and no 
sea-water could have entered the basin from the outside 
Hence the saltness, not only of the water of the Caspian 
and Aral seas, but of that of the numeious Jakes still 
remaining m the most depressed spots formerly covered 
by the Asiatic Mediterranean, together with the large 
admixture of salt m the Baud that covers what is now its 
dnod-up bed, can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that this Asiatic Meditenanean was itself a “ survival ft 
ol an extension ol the oceanic area pi openly so called, — 
retaining not only much ot its salinity, but a portion of its 
characteristic fauna And this conclusion derives confirma- 
tion from the fact (ascci tamed by the researches of the 
Russian naturalist, Bogdanoff) that the polar fauna may 
be traced through the succession of salt lakes lying to the 
not tli of the Aial Sea, and that its proportion increases as 
we approach the Polar Ocean Now it is certain that the 
whole of this area was submerged during the Cretaceous 
period, — what is now the Noith Atlantic Ocean having 
then extended (with little mtomiption of its continuity) 
from the Am entail continent toSibuia The genual rise 
of the Asiatic and European part ot its sea bed, which 
took place at the end of the Secondary period, may not 
improbably have cut of! the Asiatic Mediterranean, enclos- 
ing it within the limits already pointed out, and at the 
same tune elevating it above the general level of the sea 
Under these conditions it would have foi some time retained 
much of its original saltuess , and tins seems the explana- 
tion of the fact that the man no shells which aie now 
scattered over the ancient sea-bed, and aie occasionally 
found accumulated m masses, are much larger than the 
shells of the same species now inhabiting the weakly saline 
Caspian If the river-drainage into this aiea wero more 
than sufficient to equalize its loss by evaporation, it may 
have remained without any essential alteration of its con- 
ditions, until the opening of the Bosphorus initiated a new 
succession of changes, which m the case of the Aral Sea 
appear to be still in progress In tins later succession, such 
alterations m the courses of the two great rivers of the 
Aralian area as are distinctly indicated by historical as 
well as physical evidence must have exerted a very impor- 
tant influence, and a due appreciation of the results of 
these alteiations seems (as already shown) to afford the 
clue to the differences m the accounts that have been 
given of the Aial Sea within the histone period 

Bibliography — In addition to the writings of Professor 
Vou Baet and Major Wood, of which special mention has 
already been made, the student of the physical geography 
of the Aralo Caspian area should refer to the discussion 
between Sir Roderick Mnuhison and Sir Hcmv ltawlinson 
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iu the Journal of the R Geog Soc for 1867 , the paper ol 
Professor Eichwald m the same journal , the AraUeefrage 
of Roesler (Vienna, 1873) , and the learned Das alte Beit 
des Oxus of Professor Goeje (Leyden, 1875) (w u. < > 
CASS, Lfcwis (1782-1866), an American general and 
statesman, was born at Exeter, New Hampshne, m the 
United States, on the 9th October 1782 lie began life 
as a law student, and was called to the bar at the age ot 
twenty Four yeais later he became a inunbei of the 
Ohio Legislature During the wai with England (1812 
1814) ho served in the aimy, and lost* to the rank ot 
general In 1813 he was appointed governor of Main 
gan, — a position which gave hnu llu* chid control of 
Indian affairs, for tho temtoiy was tin n occupied almost 
entirely by natives, there being only 6000 white settlers 
This post he held lor eighteen years, dui mg which lie 
obtained large tracts of temtoiy from tho Indians, msti 
tuted surveys, constructed roads, and exploit d the lakes 
and soui ces of the Mississippi (For an account ot these 
explorations see Noith Amn turn It t vtew f 1 , Iv ) About 
this tune also he amassed the greatci part of his large 
fortune by judicious purchase of land In 1831 he becalm 

secretary ot war under General Jackson, and he fulfilled 
the duties of this office during the fust two years of tho 
Florida war Five years luter he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to France, where he became acquainted 
with Louis Philippe, to whom he gives the highest praise 
ill his Fiance it* Kinq, Coin t, and Government (1840) 
The cause of lus resigning this appointment was that he 
disapproved of the concessions granted to Fugland in the 
treaty concluded w r ith Lord Ashburton by Daniel Webstu, 
the American seuetary of state, lor the purpose of settling 
the dispute between England and the United States with 
regal d to the noith-castern frontiers of the latter countiy 
Gcneial Cass twice stood as candidate for the presidency, 
viz, in 1848 and 1852, but both times unsuccessful!} 
The last public office which he held was that of sicietary 
of war under Buchanan, and, m the end of I860, lie 
retired into pnvate life, upon the lefusal of the president 
to send reinforcements to Foit Sumtei He died on the 
17tli June 1866 Tho chief points of the policy of 
General Cass were his defence of slavey, and Ins consequc nt 
attack upon the quintuple treaty which aimed at its sup 
pression , his advocacy of a high pi elective tariff, and of 
extension of territory m the case of Texas, and his support 
of the cause of national unity, notwithstanding Ins expiessed 
opinion that tho Union had no right to coeue the separate 
States As an author, General Cass is known by the writ 
ings already mentioned, and by Ins lustoiy ot the Indians 
of the United States, which appeared m 1823 Accounts 
of lus life have been published by H R Schoolcraft 
(1848), W T Young (1852), and W L G Smith (1850) 
CAKSABA, or Casaba, a town of Asia Minor, m 
the sanjak of Minima, 63 miles cast of Smyrna, with 
winch it is connected by rail An abundant supply of 
water is conveyed to the town from a distance* of two or 
three miles by an ancient aqueduct of very solid constiuc 
tiou, which passes about 40 feet below tho level of the soil, 
and is v entilated by air-shafts every 200 yards Fountains 
aie consequently numeious, and a stieam of watu flows 
down the middle of many of the streets , but the Jack of 
umlei ground sewers keeps the channels m a vtry filthy 
condition There is a laigo ba/aar, and a vuy flourishing 
trade is carried on m the produce of the sui founding 
district Cotton is the most important nitick, and there 
are four ginning factories m the town , the silk-worm is 
laigely raised and exported , and the “ m« Ions of Cassaha ” 
are sent not only to Smyrna but to Constantin >plc The 
influence of the connection with Smyrna is shown !ly the 
comparative neglect of several Eastern customs and the 
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very general use of the Greek language Though no 
identification has been attempted, the town probably 
occupies the site of some ancient city, it is only 21 
miles distant fiorn the ruins of Sardis Its population is 
estimated at 15,000, of whom about 10,000 are Turks and 
the rest Greeks and Armenians In 186.5 a large number 
o^ houses were destroyed by tire, and the inhabitants were 
decimated by cholera 

CASSANA, N iccol6 (1659-1714), often called Nicol- 
kt ro an Italian painter, was born at Venice, and became 
a disciple of Ins father, Giovanni Francesco (Jassana, a 
Genoese, who had been taught the art of painting by Bei 
nardnio Stro/n (“ll Piete Genovese ”) Having painted 
portraits of the Florentine court, and also of some of 
the English nobility, Nicoletto was invited to England, and 
introduced to Queen Anne, who sat to him for her likeness, 
and confeired on him many mat ks of favour He died n 
London m 1714, having given way to dunking in his lati r 
years Cassana was a man of the most vehement tempt i, 
and would wallow on the ground if provoke d with his work 
One of his principal paintings is the Conspiracy of Catiline, 
now in Floretn o 

CAKKANDER (c 354~2 ( )7 u c ), king of Macedonia, was 
probably born about 354 lit ilc first appears in history 
ut the toil it of Alexander, defending his father Anti pater 
against the accusations of his ermines Whether it lie 
true or not that ho brought Imnsilf into disfavour by 
manifesting his contempt for the East* rn customs with 
which tho king had surround' d himself, it is certain that 
he conceived a git at hatred foi Alexander, a liatud so will 
known that ho was au used of hiving caus'd the king’s 
death by poison When lus f it lie i bee uue legent of 
Macedonia, Cussandor was made <I11I1<11< h, but, when 
Polyspeicliou succeeded Alltip itci, he w.is not conte nt with 
this position, but allied himself with Ft oh my Sot* r and 
Anhgonus, ami deduod war against tlm legmt Ills 
success was such as to win over most of the Glee k States , 
and ho also edits ted an allium i with 1 ui)di< t tho ambitious 
wifo of King Arrhidius Both she iml lui husband, 
however, together with Cussandu’s biotlui N11 uioi, and a 
number of others, weie soon aftoi slain b\ Qmon Olympias 
Oassandei at onto maithed against Olympus and, having 
fenced hoi to Himemloi in Fydna, put her to death Not 
long aftoiwauls ho also inuidertd Box ma and Alexander, 
the wile and son of Alexander the Great Ik had aheady 
connected himself with tin loyal family by m linage with 
Thessuloin' a, Alexanders hall-si>toi, and, h iving formed an 
alliance with Silcmcus, Ptolemy, and Lvsimathus, and 
defeated Antiguans and J)emetnus mat Tpsus, 111 301, 
Oassandei became undisputed soxereign of Maudemia and 
nominal king of Gioeeo llo died some tin ee ycais after, 
in 2U7 n e For the lnstoiv of lus eampaigus (which is 
given in Diodoms, xvm xxi ) see Mai mioma Oassander 
is said to have been a man of cultivate*'! literal y taste, and 
we are told that Ins delight 111 Homer was such that ho 
could repeat fioin memoty tvcr> line of lus poems 

CASSANDEU, Gioiiof (1515-1 566), a Flemish theo 
logiau, was bom at C.id/aml (whence lus name;, a village 
m Zeeland lie was for sometime professor of classic 8 and 
theology at Bingos and Ghent , but most of lus life was 
spent in tho endeavour to effect a million of tho Homan 
Catholic and Protestant chuie hen In 1561 he published 
l)e Offiao Pit Tin tn hoc DiHsulto 1 iWo/m/tu, in which lit* 
argues that no one has a light, on uccount of a few' abuses, 
utterly to subvert tho chinch, but, on the 4 other hand he 
expresses his disagreement with those who regard the Popt 
as a deit) Ills standard n» Scupture, explained by tho 
tradition of the fathers, especial deference bung paid to 
those Who lived before Gregory I Four 3 ears Dtei, in 
1565, he published his famous Coniuitatio de Ai*u,ulu 
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Fidei inter Papista t et Protestantes controvert, m which he 
strives to put a Catholic interpretation into each of the 
articles of the Confession of Augsburg Both these books 
were fiercely attacked by Calvin , and they were also both 
condemned by the Council of Trent Cassander’s complete 
works were published at Pans in 1616 

CASSANDRA, m Grecian story, daughter of Pnam and 
Hecuba, was beloved of Apollo, who promised to bestow on 
licr the spirit of prophecy if she would comply with his 
desires Cassandia accepted the proposal, hut no sooner 
had she* obtained the gift than she laughed at the tempter, 
and refused to fulfil litr piomise Apollo revenged himself 
by mclaining that her predictions should be disciedited, 
and lienee it was m vain that she prophesied the rum of 
Troy On tho captuie of that city she was ravished by 
Ajax, the son of Oileus, m the Temple of Minerva. In 
the distribution of the booty, Cassaneira fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon, who loved her deeply , but again her fore 
sight was useless, for he would not believe her prediction 
that he should perish in his own country The piophecy 
was fulfilled, for both were slam through the lntiigues of 
Clyteinnestia 

CASSANO, a town and bishop’s seat of Ttaly, in the 
province of Calabria Citi a, seven miles E S E of Castro 
\illan It stands m a concave recess of a steep mountain, 
round an isolated roek, on which are the rums of a grand 
feudal castle 4 It has hot sulphureous baths, of great local 
lcputation, and is surrounded by beautiful scenery Maca 
rom, stamped leather, table linens, and cotton and silk 
shifts are manufactured , and corn, fruits, and oil are raised 
111 the vie nut} Cassauo is usually identified with the 
Cant* Hum CiiriMftn urn of Pliny, and Com tn Atjro Thurtno 
of Casai , and one of the towels of its castle is still known 
as Tout di Milo or Milo’s Tower, in memory uf the death 
of Cicero’s famous client Population, ( M)35 

CASSAVA is the name given to the farinaceous root 
stocks of two species of Euphorbiaceous plants, tho Bitter 
( assavn, Manihot vtihsnma , and the Sweet Cassava, M 
A tpt, both highly impoi taut souices of looil starches The 
plants uuui itives of {South Amcina, but the Bitter Cassava, 
winch is the* most important of the two m an economic 
sense, lias bee 11 introduced into most tropical legions, and 
is extensively cultivated in the East Indian Archipelago, 
ftom which, as well as from lha/il and other South 
American states, its stare h m the form of tapioca is a staple 
aiticle of export The Bitter Cassava root is fusiform, 
sometimes attuning a length of 3 feet and a weight of 
about 30 lb Its sap contains Ii3druc3anic acid, and being 
thcrcfoie highly poisonous, the root cannot be eaten m a 
ficsh e olid it ion , while on the other hand the Sw r eet Cassava 
is pet foot ly innocuous, and is employed as a table vege 
table Exposure to heat chssipatos the poisonous principle, 
and the concentrated juice is m that state used as the basis 
of Cassareep and other bauccs Fiom the Bitter Cassava 
loots many different food prepaiations are made m Brazil 
The roots are preserved for use by being simply cleaned, 
sliced, and clued , from such dned slices manioc or cassava 
meal used for cassava cakes, Ac, is prepared b3 rasping 
The slut ch also is separated and used for food under the 
name of Brazilian arrowroot, and this, when agglomerated 
into pellets on hot plates, forms the tapioca of eommeice 
Cassava starch has a stellate hilum, which readily distm 
guislies it under the microscope from other starches Its 
microscopic appearance is figured under Arrowiioot, vol 
11 p 631, fig 6 

CASSEL, or Kassll, the capital of the former electorate 
of He*hse Cassel, 111 W esteru German} , and, since ltaanncxa 
tion by Prussia in 1866, the capital of the province of 
lksso Nassau, is pleasantly situated on both sides of the 
lliv**r Fulda, over which a stone bridge leads to tho lower 
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new town The river is navigable, and railways connect 
the town with all parts of Germany The streets of the 
old town are narrow and crooked, but those of the upper 
and lower new town, and the three suburbs, are not sur- 
passed by any in Germany The principal stieets are the 
Konigsstrasse (5100 feet' long and 60 bioad), the Bellevue 
Strasse, and the Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse (180 feet broad 
with four rows of linden trees) The Friedrich’s Platz is 
the largest square m Germany, beiug 1000 by 450 feet 
It contains a marble statue of Landgrave Frederick II , 
and commands a hne view from the open side The formei 
lesidence of the electors fronts this square, as well as 
the Museum, considered the finest building in the town 
This museum contains various valuable < ollections ol 
curiosities, interesting mosaics, a libiaiy of 100,000 volumes 
and valuable manuscripts In the cabimt of curiosities 
there is a complete collection of docks and watches (mclud 
mg the so-called Egg of Nuremberg), from the earliest 
to the preseut time Among other public places and 
buildings worthy of notice are the Homan Catholic church, 
with a splendid interior , the Military School , the Konigs 
Flats, with a remarkable echo, the Karl’s Platz, with the 
statue of Landgrave Charles , the Martin’s Platz, with 
a large church containing the burial-vaults of the llessian 
princes 
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The Gallery of Paintings m the Bellevue Castle has 
attracted of late many visitors to Caj»sel, as it contains 
numerous c hfs dUeume, the most of which, before 186b, 
were not accessible to the public Among these arc fine 
specimens of Holbein, Cranach, Durtr, Bcmbrandt, Van 
dyck, Rubens, Mabuse, Teniers, Met/u, Wouvermann, P 
Potter, Ruysdael, Titian, Guido Iieni, C Dolce, the 
Caracas, Veronese, Murillo, and many other eminent 
painters The town coutains numerous educational institu- 
tions, including a polytechnic school, an academy of the 
fine arts, a lyceum, and a military academy The descend- 
ants of the French refugees who founded the upper 
new town have a church of their own and a hospital, and 
the Jews, a very handsome synagogue Music is much 
cultivated and there is a good opera with a first rate 


orchestra, of which Louis Spohr was at one time con- 
ductor The opera house or theatre was built by Jerome 
Napoleou Trade has wry much increased of late, and 
among the manufactures ai j steam engines and locomotives, 
ai tides in silver and gold, philosophic x\ instruments, 
tobacco, sugar, cotton and linen cloths, hats, leathei, car- 
nages, porcelain, soap, and chemicals Thcie aie also 
several breweries, and two tans are held annually The 
celebrated chemists Bunsen and ivolbe aie natives of Tassel 
In the vicinity ot the town aie the Orangme Chfiteau, 
and the Auogaiten, a favounte prouieinde, with a marble 
bath 

On a slope of the Habiclitswald Mountains, thin nnhs 
from Cassel, and approached by an avenue, is the famous 
summer palace (with park and forest) of Wilhelmslmhe, 
sometimes called the Veisailles of Geiman> Napoleon 
III resided heie aftei the battle of Sedan \ hi sunound- 
mg gardens aie beautifully adorned with fountains, 
cascades, lakes, and grottoes, thepmuipal fountain sending 
up a jet of water 180 feet high and 12 feet in diametei 
Here also is an interesting building called the Loewenburg, 
elected a century ago in the style of a foitified cistle, and 
containing among othei things poitiaits ot the Tudois und 
Stuaits The pimcipal curiosity is the Kailsbmg cascade, 
winch is placed in a sorb of bioad lavme, thickly wooded 
on both sides A stall case of 900 steps leads to the top 
On one ot the landings is a huge nidely-uu ved stone bguie 
of the giant Enceladus, and at the top is an octagon build 
mg called the Hiescnschloss, sui mounted by a colossal 
ioppei figure of the Fames* Hercules, 31 feet high, whose 
dub alone is sufiic nntl\ capacious to accommodate ft om 
eight to ten persons Jn diileu lit paits of the paik, and 
especially fiom the Octagon, clmnmng \ lews aie obtained 
The paik was fust formed by Landgrave Fiedenck 11 
(whose consort was Maiy, daughter of Geoigo II of 
England), and was finished by Ins sum ssoi, after whom 
it was named, and who is said to have employed 2000 
w oik men tor fourteen years m its consti action 

Perhaps the taihest mention of Tassel ouuis m a docu 
incut ol tin* jem 913, win n the name appeals m the form 
of Thass.ila The town was fortified 1>\ the Landgrave 
I lull j) tin Magnanimous m the 1 6th eentuiy , and m 1687 
it wis augment td by the fonnatnm oi the Upper Now 
Town by the Landgiave Tlmiles In 1762 it was captuied 
by Fit dm ok of Biunswuk, uftcr an obstnnte siege, during 
which it had been defended by the Fieiuli undci Dusbach , 
Liid not long aftei its foitiiitations we le dismantled In 
1807 it became the capital of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
m 1813 it was bombarded and captured by the Russian 
gt tieral (JhemiehefT , in 18.30, 1831, and 1818 it was the 
scene ot violent commotions, from 18.90 to 1801 it was 
occupied by the Piussians, the Bavarians, and the Austrians 
and in 181)0 it passed definitively into the possession of 
Piussia Of late it has become a very th living town, and 
is now a very favounte lesidence foi strangers Popula 
Linn (1875), 50,000 

CASSEL, a town of Fiance, in the department of Nord, 
ind arroiidiswemcnt of lia/ebiouck, is situated 28 miles 
N W of Lille, on an isolated hill, 800 feet high, winch 
commands a most extensive view in all diiections Portions 
of the three kingdoms of France, Belgium, and England 
can be seen, with 32 towns and 100 villages, including St 
Omer, Dunkirk, Ypres, and Ostend The public buddings 
comprise a castle, a communal college, and a muse uin and 
the ancient mansion known as La Noble Tour do Cusm 1 
is classed among the historic monuments of Fiance The 
manufactures of the town aie lace, tine ad, stockings, 
pottery, leather, and oil , and it also trades in cattle It 
is supposed to occupy the site of the Cw*tfllum M*nm(drum^ 
and was certainly a Homan station, as the mmicious 
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remains of the Gallo-Roman period sufficiently attest It 
is frequently mentioned m the wars of the Middle Ages, 
and was the scene of important battles in 107 1 # 1328, and 
IG77 In 1771 General Vandammo was born in the town 
Population in 1872, 3250 

CASSIA BARK is the aromatic bark derived from 
various species of Cmnamomum other than C zeylamcum , 
tvhich is the source of the true cinnamon of commerce The 
greater part of the supply coming from China, it is some- 
times termed Chinese cinnamon The tree or trees which 
yield the Chinese supplies are very extensively cultivated 
throughout the southern provinces of that empiit, and 
grow with little call for attention m situations unsuited 
for other forms of cultivation From various species of 
Cinnamomum t cassia is also obtained in Northern India 
and Nepal, m Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippine 
Islands The bark is imported mto England in bundles, 
which are from 1 foot to 18 inches in length, and weigh 
about 1 lb Tho bundles consist of quills ot bark fioni half 
an mch to an inch in diameter, generally single, rartly 
double The bark is much thicker than that ol tiuo 
cinnamon , the taste is more pungent and the flavour 
less delicate, though somewhat similar to that of unnamon 
A large quantity of thick, woody baik, of inferior quality, 
is now imported under the name Cassia vent, or Wild 
Cassia. The properties ot cassia bark depend on the 
presence of a volatile oil — tho oil of cassia, which is 
uu polled in a pretty pure state as an article of common e 
from Canton Cassia baik is in iiimli more extensive 
demand on the Continent of Europi than in Gicat Britain, 
being proforiod to cinnamon by Southern nations Both 
oil and bark are useful in medicine , but their chief use 
is ini flavouring liqueurs and chocolate, and in cooking 
generally When ground as a spue it is difficult to distin 
gmsli cassia from cinnamon, and it is n common practice 
to s destitute the cheap common quto tor the moto valuable 
article The adulteiatnm may be detected by the* behaviour 
of a decoction m piosuuo ot iodine, which, in the case of 
cinnamon, produces little elftct, but with cassia stiikes a 
deep blue colour Cassia Iimls, which have a pleasing 
cinnamon flavour, are the lminitun hints of the tiee or 
trees which yield Chinese cassia Tin \ arc brought in 
considerable quantities fiom Canton, and used as a spice 
and in confectionery Some contusion cue asionally auses 
from tho fact that Cassia is the genetic name ot an 
extensive geuus of leguminous plants, which, in addition to 
various other medicinal products, is the souice of the senna 
leaves which form a most nnpoitnnt article of materia 
medic a 

CASSIANUS, Joann** Eh* mi i a, oi Jovnnes Mas- 
sicihNsiH, a celebrates! recluse and one of the first founders 
of monastic institutions m Western Euiopc, was probably 
born about 360, and is supposed to have died about 
the year 448 The place of his nativity has been much 
disputed, but he speut tho earl> pirt ot his lite m the 
monastery of Bethlehem with Ins fnend Get mauus In 
company with thifc monk ho visited Egypt, and dwelt for 
several years among the ascetus of the desert near the 
banks of the Nile in 403 he repined to Constantinople, 
where ho received ordination as deacon from the hands of 
Chrysostom At Marseilles lie loundod two religious 
societies — a convent feu nuns, and the abbe\ of St Victor, 
which during his tune is said to lm\o coutamecl 5000 
inmates In later tunes Ins regulations enjoyed a high repu 
tation, and were adopted by the monks and nuns of Pent 
Royal lie was oven tu illy canoni/ed , and a festival m 
his honour long continued to be celebrated at Marseilles on 
tho 25th of July Cassianus w is one ot the first and most 
prominent of the Semi Pelagians, a sect who i ejected the 
Augustiuiaii positions chat man, since the tall of Adam, is 
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by nature wholly worthless and incapable of even right 
desire, and that everything holy m him is the Divine gift, 
bestowed without reference to auy merit, or even wish, on 
his part , but did not assert, with Peiagius, that man is born 
perfectly pure, and that the exercise of his free-w r ill is 
sufficient to secure salvation Cassianus maintained that 
while man is by nature sinful, he yet has some good 
remaining in fiuri, and that, while the immediate gift of 
God s grace io necessary to salvation, conversion may also 
be commenced by the exercise of man's will He further 
asserted that God is always willing to bestow his grace on 
all who seek it, though, at the same time, it is true that he 
sometimes bestows it without its being sought These views 
have been held by a very large part of the church from 
his tune, and euibiaco much of the essence of Armmiamsm 
The style of Cassianus is caieless and even slovenly, and 
displays no marks of liteiary polish, but its direct simplicity 
is far superior to the rhetorical conceits and affectations 
which disfigure most of the wutings of that age He has 
left Collationes Patrum, or conferences of the fathers of the 
desert, l)e Institutume Coenobiorum , in twelve books, of 
which the first part gives an account of the Eastern 
monasteues, and the second contains discourses on the 
eight worst sins , and seven books upon the Incarnation , in 
confutation of the Nestonan heresy The first edition of 
his collected works is that of Basel, 1559, tho best are 
those ul Frankfort, 1722, and of Leipsic, 1733, which 
contain commentaries by Gazet 
8m (J F W iggt rs, JJt Joanne t ussutno Mosul i east, Rostock, 1824, 
1825, and Cud km, IJtstona & miprfaqiamimi, Gottingen, 1826 
CASSINI, the name of a family of distinguished as 
tionomers, who succeeded one another as directors of the 
Observatory at Pans for foui generations 

Giovanni Domenico Cassini, the first and most famous, 
was bom .it Ptimaldo, near Nice, on 8th June 1025, and 
died on 14th September 1712 He was educated by the 
Jesuits of Genoa, among whom he gained some reputation 
as a writer of Latiu verse His study of astronomy was 
introduced by a fancy fur astiology , but, notwithstanding 
tilt success of seveial of his predictions, lie became convinced 
of tlie baseless character of the ait, and thenceforth gave 
himself cntncly to the pursuit of the science, m winch, at 
the age of twenty-five, he had made so much progress that 
lie was appointed piofessorof astronomy in the University of 
Bologna Ileie he made the observations on the comet of 
1 G52 winch formed the subject of Ins first book , m this 
ho denied that comets are free fiom subjection to law, 
and explained them as the result of a mixture of exhala 
turns from the earth and from the stars About this tune 
he gave a good deal of attention to experiments on the 
transfusion of blood, and on the habits and structure of 
insects Five years later he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his ability, as a man of business, on tho occasion 
of a dispute between Bologna and Fen ara caused by tho 
inundations of the Po , and his success was such that he 
was asked to continue to act as the representative of tho 
Bolognese lie was also, soon after, appointed to take 
charge of the repairing of Fort Urbau , and already he had 
gained the patronage of the Pope, Alexander VII 
Clement l\ , too, valued him so highly that it was only on 
i onditum that he should return to Italy aftei two or three 
yetus that he would consent to his accepting Colbert's 
otter of the directorship of tho Observatory at Pans 
Cassini, however, became attached to his new situation, 
was naturalized, and married a French lady On 14tb 
September 1671, he commenced his observations, and his 
discoveries soon made lnni the best known astronomer in 
Europe, and gained lum a reputation of an extravagant 
character See Ahironomv, vol n 

Jacques Cassini (1 677-1 75G), was the son of Domenico 
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Cassini After his father’s death ne became director of 
the Observatory at Pans, and was also appointed to the 
post of ruattre des comptes His work, like Ins father’s, was 
purely that of an observer, and he docs not appear to ha\e 
had any adequate knowledge of the state of philosophic 
thought m his own science Though he had some personal 
acquaintance with Newton he does not seem to have under- 
stood his theories, and he was quite ignorant of the 
discoveucs of nutation and the aberration of light 
Nevertheless, largely on account of his father’s fame, he 
enjoyed a high reputation throughout Europe 

O&jar Francois Cassini or Cassini dk Thitry (1714- 
1784), was son of the preceding, whom he succeeded in 
both his appointments Like his father and giandfather 
he was a patient and accurate observer, but such work bv 
itself no longer brought renown lie published Eh mem 
d'Astronomie (1740), but Ins most important woik was 
his topographical map of France, which was completed by 
his son 

Jacqufs Dominique Cassini, Count do Thury (1748 
1 845), son of the preceding, completed the line of Cassinis, 
who for a hundred and twenty two years filled the post of 
director of the Observatory at Paris He appears to have 
hi Id more philosophical views than his predecessors , but 
his plans to improve the Observatory, by obtaining largei 
instruments, and by other means, were cut short m 1793 
In that year the National Assembly decreed that three of 
Ins pupils should be united with him in his office, an 
arrangement to which ho refused to submit Next year 
he was in consequeme imprisoned for seven months, and 
aftor this ho abandoned astronomy, and spent the rest of 
his life m retirement The chief events of Ins life as an 
astronomer were the voyage which lie undertook to test the 
chronometers of Le Hoy (1709), and his association with 
Meoham and Legendre m the woik of connecting the 
observatories of Paris and Greenwich by means of a chain 
of triangles (1779) 

CA8SIODORUS, Magnus Aurilius, a Roman his- 
torian, statesman, and monk, wis born at Scylaceum 
(Squillace), about 468 Accoiding to his own statement, 
he began public life under Odoater as head of financial 
affairs, with the title of Comes sou arum laujitwnvn > By 

fheodoric he was raised to the highest offices , and, while 
the Ostro Gothic power lasted, notwithstanding the in- 
fugues which surrounded the throne, ho continued (with 
the exception of a shoifc period of retirement at the 
tyrannous close of the rugn of Thcodonc), to regulate the 
atlaus of the Western empni, and to support it by alliances 
with the Eastern After the triumph of Belisanus, lie 
retired, at sevtnty ycuis of age, to the monastery of Viviers, 
which he had founded m Ins native province of Biuttium, 
where he spent about thirty years of far more importance 
to the world than the fifty during which he held the highest 
political authority lie desei ves to be reckoned as one of the 
hrst and most influential of those who set the monks to 
literary work, and thus preserved the continuity of ancient 
and modem learning He has also left a number of books, 
as the De A/ (thus ae Discipline Libirahum Librarian, the 
I)e Inshtutione Divniarum Litaarum , and the De Ait< 
G rammafua, which weic much valued and used in the 
Middle Ages But the w'ork which is most valuable to us 
B his Va? laium Epetohn urn Li hi / XJI , winch contains the 
decrees of Thcodonc, and of his successors, Arnalasoiith i, 
Athalanc, Theodatus, and Yitiges, and is the best souico 
of our knowledge of the Ostro Gothic empne in Itul> 
The writings of Cassiodorus evince great erudition, in- 
genuity, and labour, but are disfigured by incorrectness 
and an affected artificiality, and his Latin partakes much 
of the corruptions of the age His complete works weie 
published by Garet, with an account of his life, at Rouen, 
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1679, and Venice 1729 8ee also Sanite Martha's Vie de 
Casstodoi t (Pans, 1694), and De Buat’s account m the 
T) ansactums of the } tonal Atademy of Mitmih , vol I 

CASSIS, a small seaport town of Frame, m the depait 
nient of Boiulusdu Kliom, stands nt a lianow valley on 
the Mcditcnum an, 10 miles south east ot Marseilles Its 
harbour is small but it has some building ) arils, and a 
considerable trade in hints and muse it d vune Ilia 
lighthouse is situated in 12 1 12' 50 ' N lat and 5’ 3F 64" 
K long The town is supposed b\ D’AuuUeto occupy 
the site of the Rom ui Cm sue 1 \ntns It was destroyed 
by the Lombaidsin 573, but rebuilt m its pusent situation 
in the 13th century The Abbd Buthcleni) wu born 
here in 1716 Population m 1872, 2 c »7fl 

CASSIUS LONGINUS, Caius, is best known m 
history as one of the leadeis in the assassination of Julius 
CVsar Little is known of Ins eaily life In 53 bc he 
served m the Paithian campaign mulei Crussus and dis 
played gieat courage and skill lie succeeded in bunging 
off a division of the aimy utter the defont of Cairlue, ami 
in the following yeai, 52 m , the go\ eminent ol tlm 
province having fallen into Ins hands, lie was able, by 
cautious and skilful dispositions, to dnve back the Pai- 
t Inans In 61 B c he was compelled to retreat before & 
large force of the Parthmns under Osaces ami Pacorus, but 
managed to throw himself into Antioch, a stiongly fortified 
town, which the invaders found impugnable They were 
compelled to retreat, and Cassius, puisumg them rapidly, 
gained a complete victory lie u tumid to Rome soon 
after, with a large foitune, and m 4 ( ) in bunme tuhum 
of the plebs Ho at fiist united Ins fortunes with those of 
Pompey, but after Pluisalu he surrendered to Casar, and 
was treated by him with gieat generosity lie was mndo 
one of the legates, and m 4 I B c became puetor peregnnus 
with the promise of the Syrian piovmce foi the ensuing 
year He does not seem, liowcvei, to have been at all 
conciliated by these favours He was one of the busiest 
of the conspirators against his benofactoi, and took an active 
pait in the assassination on the Ides of Mai ill Brutus 
and Cassius soon afterwaids left Italy', and gaf lined 
together their forces in Macedonia and Syria They 
succeeded in overcoming the slight opposition that was 
offered them m the provinces, and uitu taking Rhodes, 
united at Saidis to make a stand against the second 
triumvirate They took up then position at Philippi, 
where they were attacked by Antony and ( htavianus The 
division under Cassius was difeitid, and Cassius lumself, 
thinking all was lost, commanded his fictdmau to slay him 
He was buried at Thasos 

CASSOWARY (( \i\mvnm), a genus of Struthious Birds, 
only inferior in si/e to the ostiich, and, according to 
Professor Owen, approximating more tloscly than any other 
living buds to the extinct moas of New Zealand Not 
many years ago only a single species of cassowary was 
known, but recent leseaiches among the Australasian 
islands have led to the identification of at least other four 
species They are all characterized by bhoit rudimentary 
wings, consisting of four or five build ess shafts, a lew imhes 
long, and apparently useless for purposes of flight, of 
iunning, oi of d< fence , and by loosely webbed fcatln rs, short 
on the neck, but of great length on the rump and back, 
whence they descend over the body forming a thick ban- 
liko coveting They possess stout limbs, w it li which they 
kick in front, and have the inner toe aimed with a long 
powerful claw The Galcatcd Cassowary ((Aasuamus 
i;a leal us) stands 6 feet high, and has a horn), helmet-like 
protuberance on the crowm of its head , the front of the 
neck is naked and provided with two knightly coloured 
wattles , the tail is not apparent It is a native of# the 
Island of Ceram, where it is said to live in pans, feeding 
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on fruits and herbs, and occasionally on small animals The 
Mooruk, or Bennett’s Cassowary (Casuarms Henrietta ), is a 
shorter and more robust bird, approaching in the thickness 
of its legs to the moas It differs further from the 
preceding species m having its head crowned with a horny 
plate instead of a helmet It has hitherto only been found 
in New Britain, where the natives are said to regard it with 
some degree ot veneration Wheu captured by them shortly 
aftoi being hatched, and reared by the hand, it soon 
becomes tame and familial , all the specimens which have 
reached Europe alive have been thus domesticated by the 
natives The adult bird in the wild state is exceedingly 
shy and difficult of approach, and, owing to its great 
fleotness and strength, is larely if ever caught It eats 
voraciously, and, like the ostrich, will swallow whatever 
comes m its way It has the curious habit, says Bennett 
(Gather nig* of a Afatiualint in Australasia), “of squatting 
down on its tarsi like a dog ” 

CASTAGNO, Andrea del (1390-1457), a painter of 
the Florentine School, was born m 1 390, probably at 
Castagno, m the district of Mugello, and died in August 
1457 He mutated Masaccio and the natuialists of his 
time in boldness of attitude, but was deficient m grace aud 
colouring His name has for about four centunos been 
burdened with the heinous charge) of murder , it was said 
that ho troachoiously assassinat 'd his colleague, Domenico 
Veno/iano, m order to monopolize* the then recout suciet of 
oil painting as piactised in Flanders by the Van Eycks 
This ehaige is now at last a proved untruth, Domenico 
died four yean after Andrea The latter is commonly 
called “ Andioa (or Andiemo) degl* Impiccati” (ot tin 
Hanged Men) , this was in consequence ot lus bung com 
missumod m 1435 to paint, m the Palazzo del Podesta m 
Florence, the fallen loaders ol the Peruzzi and Albi//i —not 
(as currently said) the men of the Paz/i conspiracy, au event 
winch did not occiu until 1178, long uftu tins paintei’s 
death One of Ins pimupal works now ext uit (most of 
them have polished) is the equestrian figure of Nicola di 
Toleiitino, in tho cathedral of Florence 

OAST ALIA, oi Fons Oahi alius, a celebrated fountain 
in Gieeco, now called t h«* Fountain of St John, which uses 
at tho foot ot Mount Parnassus, m the neighbourhood of 
Delphi It was sacred to Apollo and tin Muses, and its 
watoi was used in the religious puufications ol the “ Pythian 
Pilgrims” From its connection with the Muses it is 
frequently referied to both by classic rl and In modem poets 
as a Borneo of inspiration For lurtlrei details sol 
Delphi 

CAST A NOS Don Francisco Kaviku di* (< 1756- 
1852), duko of Buylen, a Stramsh geneial, who served m the 
Peninsula! War, was boiu at Maducl The exact yeai of 
his birth is not known, but it was prolnbly about 1756 
He was the son of a militaiy ofhcoi , at tho age of twvlvc 
he had lecoived a commission as captain , and, while still 
very young, ho was sont to study the art of wai at the court 
of Fiodeuck the Gieat His fust success was at Bi\len, 
whore cm the 22d of July 1808, 18,000 Fi onth undoi 
Dupont Huueudued to Inin It is, howevei, said that the 
chief credit m thu engigement is due to the Swiss, Aloys 
Hodmg In Novombei of the sinio year, (Aistauos was 
defeated at TiuMa , and during the rest of the war lie 
occupied Bubouliuate positions He, however, distinguished 
himself at Vitoria, and was placed at the head of the army 
winch w r as sont to assist the Allies in 1815 , and till lus 
death, which took place on the 2 4th Septembei 1852, he 
held a high political position, bung senator aud guardian 
to Queen Isabella 

O YSTE Them aie not main fonns of social orguniza 
tionton a large scale to which the name Caste has not been 
applied in a good or m a bad sense Its Portuguese origin 
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simply suggests the idea of family , but before the word 
came to be extensively used m modem European languages, 
it had been for some time identified with the Brahmamc 
division of Hindu society mto classes The corresponding 
Hindu word is varna , or colour, and the words gati , kula, 
gotra , pravara , and Larana are also used with different 
shades of meaning Wherever, therefore, a writer haB seen 
something which reminds him of any part of the extremely 
indeterminate notion, Indian caste, he has used the woid, 
without regard to any particular age, race, locality, or set 
of social institutions Thus Palgrave 1 maintains that the 
colleges of operatives, which inscriptions prove to have 
existed m Britain during the Roman period, were 
practically castes, because by the Theodosian code the son 
was conipc lied to follow the* father’s employment, and 
marriage into a family mvohed adoption of the fannlv 
employment But these collegia opiftcum seem to be jum 
the forerunners of tho voluntary associations for the rogula 
turn of industry and trade, the Filth-gilds, and Craft- 
gilds of latei times, in which, no doubt, sons had great 
advantages as appi entices, but which admitted qualified 
sti augers, and for which intermai riagc was a matter of 
social feeling 'File histoiy of the formation of guilds 
shows, in fact, that they were really piotests against the 
authoritative legulation of life from without and above 
in tlu Saxon period, at any rate, there was nothing 
resembling caste m tho stuct sense “The ceorl wdio had 
tin i veil so well as to have five hides of land rose to the 
rank of a thegn , Ins wergild became 1200 shillings, the 
value of his oath and the penalty of trespass against him 
increased m proportion , his descendants m the third gene 
rition became gesitheuml Nor was the character of the 
tinning defined , it might, so far as the terms of the custom 
wi lit, be eithei purchase, or inheritance, or the receipt of 
loyal bounty Tho successful merchant might also thrive 
to thegn light The thegn himselt might also rise to the 
rank, the estimation, and status of an eail ” 2 It has been 
said that eaily German history is, as regaids tins matter, in 
conti ast with English, aud that true castes are to be found 
in the military associations (Genossensthaften) which .nose 
horn the oldoi class of Dienstmaimen, and in which every 
member — page, squire, oi knight — must prove his knightly 
descent , the Bniernstand, oi ruial non-military population , 
the Burgei stand, oi inei chant class The ministry ol the 
Roman Catholic Church, was, however, never restricted by 
blood ulation There is no doubt that at some time or 
other piofessions wero m most countnes heieditary Thus 
Pi escott J tells us that m Peiu, not withstanding the geneial 
rule that every mail should mako lnmseli acquainted with 
tho various aits, “ there wore certain individuals carefully 
ti allied to those occupitions which minister to the wants 
of tlu more opulent classes These occupations, like e\ei\ 
othei calling and office in Peiu, always descended from 
father to son The division of castes was m this paiticular 
as precise as that which existed in Hindustan or Egypt” 
Again, /mita * says that m Mexico no one could carry on 
trade except bv light of inheritance, or by public permis- 
sion The Fiji carpenters form a separate caste, and in the 
Tonga Islands all the trades, except tattoo markers, baibers, 
and club cirveis ate hereditary, -the separate classes being 
named mataboolos, mooas, and tooas Nothing is more 
iiatunl than that a fathei should teach his son his handi 
enft, especially if there be no organized system of public 
msti notion, it gives the father help at a cheap rate, it is 
the easiest inti eduction to life foi the son, and the custom 


1 History of Hist and Progress of the hnqhsh Constitution, l 332 

2 Stubb a Constitutional History of Lnqland , l p 162 

3 History of Peru, l 143 

4 Rapport sur les difftmites classes de < hef\ dans fa nouv* lie hsjwgne, 
1840, p ‘223 
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nr reputation of the fattier as a craltsman is often 
the most important legacy he has to leave The value 
of transmitted skill in the simple crafts was very 
great , and what was once universal m communities, still 
survives m outlying portions of communities which have 
not been brought within the general market of exchange 
But so long as this process remains natural, there can 
be no question of caste, which implies that the adoption 
of a new profession is not merely unusual, but wrong and 
punishable Then, the word caste has been applied to 
sacred corporations A family or a tribe is consecrated to 
the service of a particular altar, or all the altars of a 
paiticular god Or a semi-sacred class, such as the Brehons 
or the Baids, is formed, and these, and perhaps some speci- 
ally digmhed professions, become hereditary, the others 
remaining free Thus in Peru, the priests of the Sun at 
Cuzco transmitted their oflice to their sons , so did the 
Quipu-camay or, or public registrars, and the amantas and 
hiiravtCH , the learned men and singers Benjamin Con- 
stant 1 * * has ventured on tho ambitious generalization that 
in the South, as in Judaea and Mexico, such corporations 
were beieditaiy, but that m the North and West they were 
in general elective J In many countries political consideia- 
tions, or distinctions of race, have pi evented intermarriage 
between classes Take, for example, the patricians and the 
plebeians at Rome, 01 the HirapruiTai, Aa/ecovev, or irepioucoi, 
and the EiAcures at Sparta In Guateni da it was tho law 
that if any noble married a plebeian woman he should bo 
d( graded to the caste of mazeijval, or plcbuau, and be subject 
to the duties and seivjces imposed on tliut class, and that 
the bulk of his estate should bo sequestered to the king ** 
In Malagasy mariiage is stmtly forbidden between the 
four classes of Nobles, Ilovas, Zarahovas, and Andcvos,-— 
the lowest of whom, liowcvei, are apparently meie slaves 
All nations have at one time opj osed themselves to inarnngc 
with foi eigners, know n chiefly as enemies , and all nations 
have oppressed, industrially and politically, the laces whom 
they have conquered In one sense slavery might be called 
the lowest of castes, because m most of its actual forms it 
does permit some small customary lights to the slave In 
another sense, the marriage of the queen’s daughlu with 
a t ommoner might be described as an infraction of caste 
nile 

Resides the forms of caste we have mentioned, theae are 
many isolated communities which resemble one another m 
the fact that their membeis constantly intermarry, and 
which generally devote themselves to some one particulai 
tiade or industry This “ endogamy” seems to be 
characteristic of early social arrangements, and therefore 
tho existing specimens of endogamous societies m Europe 
and Asia do not exhibit any high form of civilization 
Among others may be mentioned tho descendants of the 
“Bounty” mutineers, who still occupy Pitcairn Island, 4 * 

1 J)e la Kelu/tori, n 83 

* Something like this m to he found in tho Russi m notion of trhvne , 
or status a< cording to official lnei in li> of ranks, as modified hy the 
custom ol myahntefusttn, by which no one entering the public service 
could be placed beneath a person who had been subject to his father s 
orders Hei edit ary nobilit} at one time belonged to every servant, 
military or civil, above a ceit un Tank, ami a family remaining out of 
ofluft for two generations lost its rights of nobility , but in 1854 the 
privilege was confined to army colonels and state councillor*! of the 
4th class At ono time, therefore, tho razriadnyia kviyht, or special 
registers, superseded by Piter the Great's hatkhatnala kmqa , or 
Velvet Book, contained a completi code of soi ial privilege and pre- 
cedence Peter'R “ tuhrl o utrtrjahh ” contained fourteen (.lasses The 

subject is treated of in thi 1600 articles of tbe ninth volume of the 
Russian Code Sxod / aJonof The Russian nobility, though de 
pnved of their exemptions from conscript iou, personal taxation, and 
coiporal punishment, still letam many advantages in the public ser 
rn c (“ J/Fmpire des Tsars,” m Jinme des dm r Mondes , 1876 ) 

4 Juarros, Hist of Guatemala, Tr, London, 1823 

4 8ee Tunes, 21st November 1874 
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a community of Javans, near Surabaya, on the Tengger 
Hills, numbering about 1200 peisons, distnbuted in about 
forty villages, and still following the ancient Hindu 
religion , 6 the inhabitants of various fishing villages m 
Great Britain, such as Itclnnferry near Southampton, 
Portland Island, Bentham m Aoikshire, Mousehole and 
Newlyn in Mountsbay, Cornwall, Boulmei near Alnwick 
(where almost all the inhabitants aie called Stephenson, 
Stanton, or Stewart), Burnmouth, Boss, and (to some 
extent) Eyemouth in Berwickshne, Boyndio m Banffshne, 
Rathen in Aberdeenshiro, Buckliaven m Fileshne, pint* 
mahomack and Balnabruach in Eastei Boss In Fmme 
may be mentioned the commune of Batz, nun Le Broisu 
in Loire-Infrineure , many of the cential cantons of 
Bretagne , the singular society called Fon'atines supposed 
to be of Irish descent, and living between St Ainntnd and 
Rourges , the sailor population of Pauillac (Gironde), 
Granville, Ariomanches, Portcl (near Boulogne), and othci 
lishing villages , the Republic of Andorro m the Pyrenees, 
the papermakers of Angoumois, Limousin, and Auveigne, 
whose trade seems to have doomed them to an hereditary 
weakness ot constitution , the Marans of Auvergne, a race 
of Spanish convu ted Jews, accused of lntioducmg syphilis 
into Fiance, the lJimtponnais and Lyzelards of St Onur, 
who have also a sepal ate Flemish dialect, the Bunns and 
Sermoycis, chiefly eattle-brcedeis, scattered over the 
department ot Am and the arrondisscment of Bourg en 
Brcssc The Vaqu^ros, shepherds m the Astunas Moun- 
tains, the Jewish Chuetasof Majorca , the Petits (Voks 
or Petits Blancs, descendants of theoiiginal French s«ttleis 
in Reunion, are also good exumples of what biologists call 
“ in-and-in bleeding,” as opposed to “ ciossmg ” On a 
largci scale the Icelanders, the ancient Samaritans (now 
almost extinguished, see Times, 4th Apill 1 1>74), and the 
great and piospeious Jewish nation, may be called castes, 
so fai as mtu marriage is eonceined It must not be 
imagined, however, that this is a qeneial churaetenstn of 
a ceitiim stage of social development “Exogamy,” or 
the rule rcqiming either absolutely oi in ccitain cimini 
stances marriage with a stranger, is recognized \eiy widely 
even by modern tubes, especially in Asia , and both these 
conditions of things seem to have been pic ceded by a 
pimntive state, in which the relations of the sexes were 
piomiscuous 0 This is lllustiated m the* msL of the 
Thlmkeets, or Ivolosehes, who inhabit the coasts and 
islands fiom Mt St Elias to the River Nass This singular 
tribe, which lias an elective chief and systematic slavery 
(chiefly supplied from the FJatheads of Oiegon), lsdividtd 
into two castes, the Wolf and the Raven, the symbols of 
which appear on their houses, boats, robes, and shields 
The Wolt caste is subdivided into the bear, eagle, dolphin 
shark, and alca , the Raven, into frog, goose, sea hon, owl, 
and salmon “ The young Wolf warrior must seek Ins 
mate among the Ravens, and while celebrating Ins miptnlB 
one day, lie may on the next be called to fight his father 
in-law over some hereditary feud ’’ Smnlaily, the Kutdun 
tube of the Tinneh family, inhabiting the Yukon, Tanaiidh, 
and Peel nvei valleys, have a singulai system ot tot* ms 
There are three castes, and persons of the same easte are 
not allowed to mairy each othei The mother gives caste 
to the children, so that as the fathers die oft tin caste 
constantly changes It also happens that when a child is 
named, the father adopts that name and diojis hi. own 
The system prevents ci\il wai 7 

Caste in India is a question of more than histoncil 
interest It is tho great difficulty in the way of Govern 
ment in framing laws and m governing tin aimy, of native 

• Wait/, Anthropoloqu der Nalurvfilker, i p 482 

c See Hutli On tlu Mam aye of Near h in, London, ’87/5 

7 Bancroft, Harrs of tie I'acifu , vol i 
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nligious reformers in attacking the Brahmamc supersfci- 
ti ms, and of (he Protestant missionaries, who are unable 
to ofl< r in tin* Bntish society of India a sympathizing and 
pi oti i ting c Hte m place of that which it costs the convert 
so m i< h to 1< ave Probably owing to the extent of our 
Indiin Empnc, and the groat varieties of caste custom 
u!n<h pievail, one hf us very cmfiioting a c« omits and 
opinions of the institution Writer; such as Uobertson md 
Dooms have regarded it as the gieit sifeguard of social 
ti LiupiiUit v, and therefore its the indi-.pi nsiblc condition ot 
tin pmgiess in certain arts and mdustriis which the 
Hindus Ji ive undoubtedly made Otiu is, such is James 
Mill, denounce it as now at least a gri it politnal blunder, 
fatal to free competition, and oppose 1 to individual luppi 
ness The latter vu vv assumes a state of fa< ts which is 
denied by Mr < Job broolce, one of the highest authorities 
on Indian matti rs Wilting in 1 7HS In says, 1 aftoi point 
ing out that any person umhle to cam a subsistence by 
tin cxch tso ol Ins profession may lollow the trule of a 
lower cisto or ovt n of a highc r , * Daily observation shows 
ev< n Brahmins c Xoicising the menial profession of a Sudra 
We aieawue thitoviry ciste forms itscit into clubs or 
lodgi ^ con listing of the sevei i mdividu xls of that ciste 
leading wit Inn a small distauc , and that these Hubs or 
lodgt ^ gov< m tin nisi Ives b) paiticular uiles oi customs or 
byliwi But though some nstru turns and limitations, 
not fmindul on icligious prejudues, aie found among their 
by Uws, it mxy be received as a gtneial maxim that the 
oi nip it ion appointed for cuh tube is tntithd muely to a 
pH fi icncc Du iy pmfi isioii, with few cxi ( ptions, is opt n 
to eveiy desuiplion of poisons , and the discouragement 
iimmg i i oiii religious ptijuduc* is not greater than whit 
exists in ( beat Britain limn tin cfleits of nuimeipil and 
coipoiat urn 1 iws In Bengal tin numbeis of people 
in tuully willing to apply to any putuular otcupation are 
flutht lent for the uiilumttd extension ol any mauufactuio” 
Tins iscoriobm itul h> lil pin nstone,- who states that, during 
a long ixpi in in i ot India, In novel Jieud ot a single case 
of degndition tioiu tide, and it is illustrited by the 
oxpmniue ot the Bntish nimy, in which men of all castes 
umti 

Tin popular notion of modern caste is that it involves 
ceitain usti i< turns on mai i Mge, on piofession, and on son il 
mtt i ( oiu s< , isp((idly that implied in eating and dunking 
togithei But how t ir intcimariiage is permitted, what 
am the itleits of a nmnngo pemutted but looked on as 
irtegulu, what aie the peniltics of a mairiago forbidden, 
win tins the i ult s ptoteclmg tiades and ouupatious aie 
in ( tle< t inou thm a kind oi unionism giown inveterate 
tluough custom bv what means caste is lost, and m what 
cm um it am es it mav be icgaiuid, — these are questions on 
wlm h \ei\ little n at or definite knowledge exists It is 
voiV lenuikaldi tint the Wilis, on which the whole stiuc 
tuie ot Biahmuuu tilth and mmals professes to lest give 
no counleuam « to tin litei legulations of taste The only 
p t ussag(‘ bi mug on tin sub|iit is in the Puiuska Sukta, 
the ^Oth llvnm ot the 1 Oth Book of the Itigvoda Sanlnta 
“ When tin v divided mm, how many did they make lnm 1 
Wli.it was Ins mouth l vvlut his aims ? whit are called 
Ins thighs and fed ? Tin Bi iliiu m,i was hu mouth, the 
It tganv i wis made his aims, tie \ ns\a became lus thighs, 
the Midi i w*i*s bom fnun lus lect” Haug finds m this a 
subtle allegory that tin Bi ilimans were ten hers, the 
Kslntiivas the wauiors of mankind But this is opposed 
to the simple and direct language of tin Vtdu h\mns, and 
to the fact that m the an omits of cieilnm theie the origin 
of many things besides c lasses of men is attributed in the 

1 1 Lift and hmtyt or H T Colebrouke, i p 104. 
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same fanciful manner to parts of tha dmue person II 
is in the Pui anas md the laws of Manu, neither of 
which claims direct inspiration, where they differ from the 
letter of the Veda, that the texts are to be found on which 
all that is objectionable in caste has been based Even m 
the Vishnu Purana, however, the legend of caste speaks of 
the four classes as being at first u perfectly inclined to 
conduct springing from religious faith ” Jt is not till 
after the whole human race has fallen into sm that 
sepai ate s >cial duties are assigned to the classes The 
same hymn speaks of the evolution of qualities of Brahma, 
ttattva, or goodness, sprang from the mouth of Brahma, 
Hajas, or passion, came from his breast , Tamas, or dark- 
ness, from his thighs , others he created trom his feet 
Por each one of these gunas, or primitive differences of 
quality, a thousand couples, male and female, have been 
created, to which tho distinct heavens, or places of perfec- 
tion of Prapipati, Indra, Maruts, and Gandharvas are 
assigned To the gunas are related the yugas, or ages 
1st, the Knta, or glorious age of truth and piety, m 
vlnch apparently no distinctions, at least no grades of 
excellence were known , i2d, tho Treta, or period of* know- 
ledge 3d, the Dvapara, or period of sacrifice , 4th, the 
Kali, or period of darkness Bunsen supposes there may 
bo an historical element m the legend that Pururava, a 
great conqueror of the Treta age founded caste The 
yugas are hardly periods of historical chronology, but 
them is no doubt that the Vayu Purana assigns the definite 
origin of caste to the Treta period “ The perfect beings 
of the first age, some tranquil, some fiery, some active, and 
some distressed, were again bom in tho Treta, as Brahmans, 
Ac , governed by the good and bad actions performed in 
former births ” The same hymn proceeds to explain 
that the first arrangement did not woik well, and that a 
second was made, by which force, criminal justice, and 
war were declaieil to be the business of the Kshatnyas , 
officiating at sacrifices, saciod study, and the recoipt of 
piescnts to belong to the Brahmans , traffic, cattlo, and 
aguculturo to the Vaisyas , the mechanical aits and service 
to tho Sudras The ltamayana hymn suggests that m the 
four great periods the castes successively arrive at the state 
of dharma or righteousness Thus, a Sudra cannot, even 
by the most ngorous self-mortification, become righteous m 
the period proper to the salvation of the Vaisyas As the 
hymn speaks m tho Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation 
of Sudras as future, aud not yet possible Wholly in 
opposition to the story of a fourfold bntk from Bralnna is 
the legeud that the castes sprang from Manu himself, who 
is removed by several generations of gods and domi-gods 
from Biahma Then, again, the Santiparvan alleges that 
the woild, at first entirely Brahmamc, was separated into 
castes merely by tho evil works ot man Castehood con- 
sists m the exercise of certain virtues oi vices A funis, or 
porsotis born indiscriminately, frequently use to the caste 
of Brahmans, and tin* offspring ot Brahmans sinks to a 
lower level The seipent observes “ If a man is regarded 
by you .is bouiga Bi airman only in consequence of his con- 
duct, thou bath is vain, until action is shown ” But this 
change of caste takes place only through a second birth, 
and not during the life which is spent in virtut Another 
poetical conception of caste bath is expressed m the 
Ilaiivausa The Brahmans were formed from an imperish- 
able element (Akshara), tho Kshatnyas from a perishable 
element (Kshaia), the Vaisyas from alteration, and the 
Sudras from a modification of smoke The general result 
of the foregoing texts is that there are several contradictory 
accounts of the ongm of caste, and that these are for the 
most pait unintelligible Caste is described as a late 
j episode m creation, and as born from different parts of 
different gods, from the moital Mauu, from abstract 
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principles, and from non-entity It is also described as Brahmans, the red lu»kutu\ as, tlit \ Glow A aisyas, are, at 
coeval with creation, as existing m perfection during the least in the eaih hymm, and Biahmaiuns, spoken of a. the 
Knta period, and subsequently falling into sin It is also Aiyas, the bansknt speaking tunquuois in amt radium 
said that only Brahmans existed at first, the others only at tion to the duik cloud of the Tuianiun abuiigmos Dasvus 
later periods Then the rationalistic theories of the In fact aiya, which means nobh is domed tiom aiu, 
Santiparvan upset the veiy foundation of caste, viz, which mums household*, i, and won tin ungin ll nanu ot the 
hereditary transmission of the caste chaiactei 1 It seems hugest caste, now c died \ us\ is lh.th, m lus jhalmm 
clear that when the Vedas woie composed, many persons and the Biuhmaiis, * 4 hold , that tin Win people ad\ irntd 
who were not Biahmaus acted as priests, and saints, tfie fiom then home m the Punjab, dm\< the aborigines mu 
4< preceptors of gods/’ by then “ austeie fervour,” lose from the hills, and took possession ot tin iounti\ l\mg Utwuii 
a lower rank to the dignity of Brahmanhood Onginally, the Ganges, tin Jumna, and flu \ mdl»\ 1 1 n^i " * In thm 
indeed, access to the gods by prayer and sacuhie was open stage of complication and disturbance ’ lu * pow» i 

to ail classes of the community As the Brahmans grow in natuially tell into the hand*, ot thosi who did not pusM *, 
political importance, t bey make religion an exclusive and any direct autkoiitv,” i r , the domestic } >i u si *, jt tin 
aacied business We find them deciding questions of numeious tubal kings Hit Sudi hi n K ud is a ton 
succession to the throne, and enforcing then decisions qrn red lace, pu haps a In inch ot tin Anan nek, wnuh 
While in the earl lei literature them aie several instances immigrated at an earlni pciiod into India pub p ,u. 
of Brahmans lecemng instruction fiom the hands of autochthonous Indian tube The 1 it tc i bspulu 1 -, i 
kshatnyas, m the Puianas and Manu death is made to opposed to the fait that, while the hudia is di b mid limn 
overtake Kshatnyas who are not submissive to the sinning tin ee important \ ulic sicriluis, tin Blmgasati 
Brahmans, and m one case Visvamitra, the son of Gadlu, Purana txpicssly penults lum to sail dice 4 without muntm s ’ 
actually obtams Biahmanhood as a reward for his subnns and imposes on him duties with iituonic to i»i dniinns and 
Bion It seems certain that many of the ancient myths cows which one would not exput m tin case of a nation 
weie expressly mauufactuied by the Biahmaus to show stiango in blood But unless a puvious subordination of 
thou superiority m birth and in the favoui of Heaven to castes among the conquering mu be supposed, it stems 
the Kshatnyas, — a poetical eflect which is sometimes dilhcult to see why the wunioi class, who having contributed 
spoiled by then claiming descent lrom tlicir rivals This most to the conquest must liu\c bun masUis ot the situa 
bungs us to a considciation of thothconcs w r hich have been turn, bhould have consented to dcgi uhtion In low tin dubi 
staited to account foi the appeal anee ot Brahmanie caste, of Biahinans The position ot the Ibudia mtamly suggests 
as it is stereotyped in the Laws of Manu James Mill, conquest But an thue sound lnstoin ll Masons ini Mip 
who invariably uudei estimated the influeiiee on history ot posing that Biahmaus and budt is belonged to ditUient 
“ pluvious states of socle ty," has suggested that the oi lgnial nations, oi that either iliss was (ordinal to one u iliuii l 
division must have been the woik of some uispiied The hypothesis is sbglith modified by Mum is, who 
individual, a legislator or asocial reionnei, who perceived supposes that liistc.id of one conquest then nm\ have bun 
the advantages which would lesult iiom a systuuatie two sucusmvl inniiigiations,- tin fust nninigiants Ih nig 
division of laboui The subui dilution ol castes lie aecounts bubducel b\ the second, and then loaning un inti i mediate 
foi by the supeistitious tenor and the designing lust ot elass between their coiiquuus and the* abongiuts , oi, it 
power which have so iieqututiy been invoked to explain then w r eie no abougnics, the mixture of the two immigrant 
the natural supremacy ol the religious class Because the races would form an mtemiediatc i lass In the same wu} 
ravages of war were (headed most attci the calamities sent Mi Talboys Whctlci 0 suggests that the Smlia may be the 
by heaven, lie finds that the military class pi opuly occupy oiigmal conqiiciois of the i ace now' upu suited by the 
the second place This arrangement he apparently con- Punahs Most oi these cxpluiiut ions su in ratlici to dc (tube 
templates as at no time cither liectssaiy oi wholesome, and the inode in which the txistmg institution of caste might 
as finally destroyed by the seltish jealousies of cuslc, and be tiunsplanted lrom one land to another, tiom a molhu 

by the degradations which the multi plication ot trades land to its colonics, and altered by its new conditions 

made inevitable Heeren 2 and Klaproth luve contended Militny conquest, though it often introduces ‘•civitudi, 
that the division into castes is founded on an ougiual dues not natuially lead to the elevation of the priesthood 
diversity ot lace, and that the higliei castes aie possessed It is unscientific to assume laigi histomal event , oi large 
of superior beauty The clear complexion and legular ethnological tacts, or the existence of some cieatoi of social 
features of the Brahmans aie said to distinguish them as older 7 

completely fiom the Sudias as the Spanish Creoles wtro Ah Benjamin Constant 8 points out, caste icsts on the 

distinguished fiom tho Peruvians “The high ioicbtad, lcligious idea of an indelible stain resting oil cu tain men, 

the stout build, and the light copper colour ol the Bi ibmnis and the social idea ot ccitam functions being lonmiitttd to 
and other caste's allied to them, appeal m strong contiast certain classes The idea of physical punty was laigely 
witli the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make, and developed undci the Mosnc legislation , m 1 ict the mt» inal 
dark brouzt ot the low cartes” (Stevenson, quoted by regulations of the Lssems (wlio were divicbd into lour 
Mullei, Chip*, n p 327) s This explanation is, howevei, classes) resemble the frivolous prohibitions oi Biuhmanism 
generally conjoined with that founded on the tradition of As the daily intercourse of nun in trade and industry 
conquest by the lnglici castes Theic is no doubt that the — - — 

three castes of lighter colour (traivurrriku), the white 1 Jomnul uf th, (,e,„u,n OnuM vol r (<,uou<i i.> M.m, 

— — — — _ ubi supra) 

1 Muir’s Sanskrit T<u \ol 1 , 18(>8 i hi tut, J <>10 6 he Orujtne Castaram, Gottingen 0 History < f Indut vol l 

A The idea ot a c oiupiei mg white race is strangcl> ltpeuted in the 7 1 oi a clmrae termtu appre t lalion ol taste so ( ornt* ( > ut dt 
later history ot India The Kojputs and Brahmans aio suceeeehd by | Plulosophit Pimtnt, vi > 8 lit reguuls the heitditun ti uimiu ion 
tire Mussulmans, the Turks, tb< Afghans Time was an uiiHlocnu> ot j ol functions under the rub oi a sm t relotul i lass as i hin^in >in‘ 
colour under the Moghul d>nad.} But under an Indiin chniutc rl universal stage ol social progress, greutlv nrodiiKd hj w o *nd 
could not last many gcmerations. Tin Brahmans ol Southern India nation Hit mo»alit> of taste was, lu. (ontuuls, an nnpiow nient on 
were ft8 black as tlm lowest castes the CliauduhiH ure said to be what pi « ceded , but its puiiiuncuM was rn/possibh, bn nisi tlj» 
descended lrom Brahmins According to Manu the ( lmndala must jioltticnl rub ol lntclli^cmti is Jjoslile human profit * I1 m 
not dwell within town, his sole wealth niUht be dogs and assts , Ins seclusion ol women and tin presuvation ol industrial lnvintious wu« 
clothes must cousist of the mantles of deceased persons, his dishes features oi cast* , and the inglui jirustH w( u also magistiates, pfiiio 
must be broken pots burely this vituperative description must apply sophers, artists, engineers md pl^sHians 
to an aboriginal race 0 he la Riligum, n 8 
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picsents ii umber loss occasions on which the Btam of real or 
fancied impuuty might be caught, the power of the religious 
class who deime the rules of purity and the penalties of 
their violation becomes very great Macleod has also stated 
two impoitant elements which enter into the conception of 
caste “ That our place m the world is assigned to us by 
divine sovereignty , and that the co-opeiation and sympathy 
of a brotherhood are essential to our usefulness and happi- 
ness in the world ” 1 There is no doubt that the Hindu 
mind is deeply religious, and therefore naturally prepaied 
for Puiohiti, or priest rule They were also passionately 
attached to the ir national hymns, some of which hud led 
them to victory, while others were associated with the 
benign influences of liutme Only the priest could chant 
or teach these hymns, and it was believed that the smallest 
mistake lu pronuiK lation would di aw down the align of the 
gods But however favour iblc the conditions oi spiritual 
dominion might bi , it si tins to have been by no more 
natural process than haid fighting that the Br alimaus finally 
Uhsntfd their supremacy Wc aie told that Bar asm ama, 
tlu gn U licio of the* IiLdiniaUH, “ilctred the earth thine 
h« veil limes of the ksfratnya caste, and filled with their 
blood tin five J uge* 1 ike i of *Sam mta ” Mr Win tier thinks 
tint tin substitution of blood sac i die es lor oflerings of 
I u In d giiiin, t lar ifu d butter, and vomit wine marks ail 
til i pi it ion by the Bialimnis of t ho great military banquets 
to tin purposes of political Hupiem.iey It is not tlie'refoio 
till t lie Biahmanie pouod of Indian history, which ends 
with tin coming of Sakya Mourn, in b()() it e , that vvt find 
tin < ast i di finitioiis of Mann rcilmdas facts Tlu si aie 

“To Hi lhinitis he (i ( , Bialimi) assignc*d the duties of 
re tding the Vedas, of teaching, of ue idle mg, of assisting 
otlnrsto sauiticc, ot giving alms i! tiny be rich, and if 
indigent of i e e Living gifts” 2 * The duties of the Ivshatnya 
are “to defend the people, to give alms, to sa< rihco, to 
read the Veda, to nIluu the alluiemt ids of sensual gratifica- 
tion ” The duties of a Vaisya are “ to kee p In ids of cattle, 
to bestow largesses, to Haenfiee, to ruul tin siriptuie, to 
c ii ry on tiaele, to lend at interest, and to cultivate land ” 
Tin sc time castis (the* twice bom) wen the sacred tin end 
Tbo one duty of a Nu ba is “to senvc tlu before mentioned 
dissts without deprec lilting the ir worth ’ The Brahman 
is entitled by piimogenituio to the whole universe), lie 
may cat no tlosh but that of victims. In lias his ptcuhai 
clothes lie is bound to help military and commercial men 
in distress lie may seize the goods of a Stub a, and wliut- 

1 Pt eps ot the Fm /‘ast, p ISiI 

Tlu glint muss ot tlu llialtm him were in nudity nunnhumts, who 
livotl <111 Ilia I i'wt i v jits ot hutli ni imago, out * Lull), and on tin* finea 
t vat tod lor iiifnu turns ot <iist» ttthi Otlu im Imd oMtubliHlmumth c illnl 

Muthrt, t ndowod with lagui Milages 'llu lo wt 10 two dislnu t oidms 
ot otlu mtmy pi Kudu, ttiu l’umhita oi 1 amity pucst who piilouiud 
nil tlu donustu litus, and prohat»l\ gave udcici uimiuIh matt* rs, and 
the (luru, who is the* head ol a religious so t, making tour ot sup« nn 
tmidcuuo ami eviction and liav t ho powm to ductule ftom t isto 
and to lostoro In noiiio casus tlu* (luiu is imogni/ud as the Mclutm 
or otluer of the caste HHscunhlv, Irom whom ho reuuvos Huks or salary, 
and an oxouiptnm ticnn house and stump taxes, and service as lugimi 
i'stccclo a Iaiw and Cu&tonut of Hindoo Ca&ti *r unthin the PeUiun / Vo 
in ;*<#**, 1826, new edition, 18(>S) h \ pulsion trcuu caste lollows on a 
nuiulMrot moral oflVuuos p q , assault, muidcM, Ac ), as well as cere 
momal offences (« g , eating prohibited food, eating with pen sons of lower 
c wte, attaining from lunerul rites, having connection with a low caste 
woman) ^ Exclusion means that it is not allowed to eat with oi enter 
the* houses of the members* of the e aste, the offender being in the orv not 
eft gi acted but elaael For some heinous offeiu es, t e , against the express 

b tter of the Shusters, no re admission is possible But generallv this 
depends on the ability ol the outc aste to pay a tine, ami to supply the 
c a^e with an expiatory least of sweetmeats Me lias also to go through 
the Sashtanvam, or prostration of eight members, and to drink the 
I* mu Ink uvam, %e , drink of the five products of the cow ( Description 

: V of ile of India , Abbe J A Dubois, Missionary in MysorrfJ Eng 
Tr London, 1817 There w a valuable new edition of this work by 
Mi IVp., M ulras, 1862) * Manu , x 88-90 


ever the latter acquires by labour or succession beyond a 
certain amount The Sudra is to serve the twice born , 
and even when emancipated cannot be anything but a 
Sudra He may not learn the Vedas, and in sacrifice he 
must omit the sacred texts 4 A Sudra in distress may turn 
to a handicraft , and m the same circumstances a Vaisya 
may stoop to service Whatever crime a Brahman might 
commit, his person and property were not to be injured , 
but whocvei struck a Brahman with a blade of grass would 
become an mlerioi quadruped dunng twenty-one trans- 
migrations In the state the Brahman was above all the 
ministers , he was the lajah’s puest, exempt from taxation, 
the performer of public saciifices, the expounder of Manu, 
and at one time the physician of bodies as well as of souls 
Ho is more liable than less holy persous to pollution, and 
his ablutions are therefore moie fiequcut A Kshatnya who 
slandered a Brahman was to be fined 100 pauas (a copper 
weight of 200 giams) , a Vaisya was fined 200 panas , a 
Sudra was to be whipped A Brahman slandering any of 
the lower castes pays 50, 25, or 12 panas In ordinary 
salutations a Brahman is asked whether hiB devotion has 
prospered , a Kshatnya, whether he has suffered fiom his 
wounds, a Vaisya whethci his health is secure , a Sudra 
whether ho is m good health 5 In administering oaths a 
Bialnnan is asked to swear by his velocity , a Kshatnya by 
Jus weapons, house, or elephant , a Vaisya b) his kine, 
gram, or goods , a Sudra by all the most frightful penalties 
of pel j my The Hindu mind infertile m oaths, before 
the caste assembly the Dhurm, or caste custom, is some- 
times appealed to, oi the feet of Brahma, oi some cow or 
god or sacri d river, or the bel (the sacred creeper), or the 
loots of the tunnel ic plant The castes are also 
distinguished by then inodes of man luge Those peculiar 
to Brahmans seem to be, — Lsf, Brahma, when a daughter, 
clothed only with a single robe is given to a man learned 
in the Veda whom her father has voluntarily invited and 
lespectfully leceives , 2 d, Devas or Daiva, when a daughter, 
in gay attire is given, when the sacrifice is alieady begun, 
to the officiating priest The primitive marriage forms of 
llashasas or Raehasa, when a maiden is sei/ed by foiee 
from home, while slie weeps and calls for help, is said to bo 
appropriate to Kshitnyas To the two lower castes the 
ceremony of Asura is open, m which the bridegroom, having 
given as much wealth as lie can afford to the fathei and 
paternal kinsman and to the damsel herself, takes lier 
voluntarily as his bnde A Kshatnya woman on her 
marriage with a Brahman must hold an arrow m her hand , 
a Vaisya woman mairymg one of the sacerdotal or militury 
classes must hold a whip , a Sudra woman many mg one 
oi the upper castes must hold the skirt of a mantle 

How little the system described by Manu applies to the 
existing castes of India may be seen in these facts— (1) that 
there is no aitisau caste mentioned by Manu , (2) that eating 
with another caste, or eating food prepared by another caste, 
is not said by him to involve loss of caste, though these are 
now among the most frequent sources of degradation The 
svstem must have been profoundly modified by the teaching 
of Buddha “ As the four rivers which fall into the Gauges 
lose their names as soon as they mingle their waters with 
the holy river, so all who believe m Buddha cease to be 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras ” After Buddha, 
Sudra dynasties ruled m many parts of India and under 
the Moghul dynasty the Cayets, a race of Sudras, had 
almost a monopoly of public offices But Buddha did not 
wish to abolish caste. Thus it is related that a Brahman 
Pundit who had embraced the doctrines of Buddha never- 


4 V> to tlu* lights of the castes to participate in domestic rites, see 
Bhaiimanism, vol iv p 204 
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theless found it necessary, when his king touched hmi, to 
wash from head to foot * Alexander the Great found no 
castes in the Punjab, but Megasthenes has left an account 
of the ryots and tradesmen, the military order and the 
gymnosophists (including the Buddhist Gennanes) whom 
he found m the country of the Ganges 1 2 From his use of 
the word gymnosophist it is probable that Megasthenes 
confounded the Brahmans with the hermits or fakeers , and 
this explains his statement that any Hindu might become 
a Brahman Megasthenes spent some time at the court of 
Sandracottus, a contemporary of Seieucus Nicator All 
the later Greeks 3 follow his statement and concur in 
enumerating seven Indian castes, — sophists, agriculturists, 
herdsmen, artisans, warriors, mspectois, councillors On 
the revival of Brahmanism it was found that the second 
and third castes had disappeared, and that the held was 
now occupied by the Brahmans, the Sudras, and a host of 
mixed castes, sprung from the original twelve, Unooloom 
and Pruteeloom, left-hand and right-hand, which were 
formed by the crossing of the four original castes Manu 
himself gives a list of these impure castes, and the Ayeen 
Akben (1556-1605) makes the positive statement that there 
wore thon 500 tubes bearing the name of Kshatnya, while 
the real caste no longer existed Most of these sub- 
divisions are really trade-orgamzatioiiB, many of them living 
in village-communities, which trace descent from a puie 
caste Thus m Bengal there are the Vaidya or Bauiy i, the 
physicians, who, Manu says, ougiiiated m the marriage of 
a Biahman father and a Yaisya mother In Mysore alone 
Major Buckle reports that there are llOdiiloient tastes, 
and the varieties of custom m the Deccan aie svcll brought 
out m the book of Mr Steele, to which we have already 
referred As Colebrooko said, Brahmans and Sudras entci 
into all tradas, but Brahmans (who are profoundly ignoiant 
even of their own scnptuies) have succeeded m maintaining 
their monopoly of Yedic learning, which really means a 
superficial acquaintance with the Pui anas and Manu 
Though they have succeeded in excluding others from 
sacied employment, only a portion of the casto are a< tually 
engaged in icligious ceremonies, m sacied study, or even m 
nligious begging Many are privates m the army, many 
water-carneis, many domestic servants And they have 
like other castes many sub-divisions which prevent intimate 
association and intermarriage The ideal Brahman is gone 
Instead of a priest “ with Ins hair and beard clipped, lus 
passions subdued, his mantle white, lus body puie, golden 
rings in his ear,” you have a mean, selGsh, often extremely 
duty, person, whose remaining power lies m extortion by 
dishonesty But the hold which caste has on the Hindu 
minds may, perhaps, be most clearly seen in the history of 
the Christian missions and m comparatively leeent times 
The Jesuits Xavier and Fra dei Nobili did everything but 
become Brahmans m order to convert the South of India, — 
they put on a dress of cavy or yellow colour, they made 
frequont ablutions, they lived on vegetables and milk, they 
put on their foreheads the saudal-wood paste used by the 
Brahmans, — and Gregory XV published a bull sanctioning 
caste icgulations m the Christian churches of India The 
Danish mission of Trauqucbar, the Gennan mission of the 
heroic Schwarz, whose headquarters were Tanjore, also 
permitted caste to be retained by their followers Even 
the priests of Buddha, whoso life was a protest against 
caste, re-eiected the system m the island of Ceylon, 
whete the radis or radius were reduced to much the same 
state as the Pai lalis 4 At the present day the progress of 
Protestant missions amounts almost to nothing In Dr 

1 Trawls of Fa h Hum , c 27 8 Strabo, Jnd , sec 59 

3 Aman, Indie , c 11, 12 , Diod Sic , n <. 40, 41 , *ud Strabo, 

1 

4 Irving, Theory and Practice of Caste, Loudon, 1859 
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Mullen’s report down to 1871 the whole force of 579 
English missionaries, 323 native ordained ministers, and 
1993 other native preachers had produced a native 
Christian community of only 280,600 There was pro- 
bably a much larger Homan Catholic population m the 
south of India about the middle oi the 18th cen- 
tury 

It is still the general law that to constitute a good 
marriage the parties must belong to tho same casto, but to 
unconnected families * Undoubtedly, ho\uver, tho thiee 
higher castes wue always permitted to mtermany with 
the caste next below their own, the issue taking the lowei 
caste or sometimes funning a iu\\ class A isudunecd 
not marry a wife of the same casto or sect as himself ,So 
recently as 1871 it w is decided by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council that a mmriagt between i Zcnnudai 
of the Malavar class, a subdivision of tho Sudia caste, 
with a woman of the Vcllala class of Sudras is lawful 
Generally also a woman may not many beneath her own 
caste The feeling is not so strong against a man mairy 
ing even in the lowest casto, foi Manu ptunits the son of 
a Brahman and a Sudra mother to raise hm family to tho 
highest caste in the seventh generation The illegitimacy 
resulting from an invalid maniage does not rendei incapuble 
of caste , at least it does not so disqualify the lawtul 
chihhen of tho bastard On a forfeiture of caste by either 
spouse mtereoursi ceases between tho spouses if the 
out caste bo a soilless woman, she is accounted dead, and 
funeral ntcs are peiformed loi hen , if she have a nun, ho 
is bound to maintain liei It is lemaikabh tbit the 
professional concubinage of the dancing gnl does not 
involve degradation, if it 1 h with a p< ison ol the same 
caste This suggests that whatever may In tin functioi 
of caste, it is not a safe guardian ot public moiality The 
niles as to piohibited dt glees in maniage uad to be vuy 
strict, but they aie now relaxed An act of ih r >i> lcgali/od 
re-marriuge by widows m all the castes, with a conditional 
forfeiture of tho deceased husband's estate, unless the 
husband has expiessly sanctioned tlm second mariiagc 
The leeent Mairngc Art w r as dm itcd against the iniquitous 
child mariiagc s , it requires a minimum agt In many ways 
tho theoretical inferiority ot the Sudra absolves him imm 
tho restraints winch tho letter of the law lays on the login r 
castes Thus, a Sudia iiniy adopt a daughters oi sisti r’s 
sou, though this is contnuy to tin gems il nilo that the 
adopter should be able to many the mother of the adopted 
pu son Thu rule lequiung tin* pci son adopted to be of 

the samo caste and i/oftu oi family as the adopter is also 
dispensed with m the case of Smbas In fact, it is only a 
married person whom a Sudia may not adopt As regards 
inheritance the Sudra does not come oft so well m compcti 
tion with the other <astcs “ Tho sons of a Biahamana in 
the several tribes have four shares oi three oi two or one, 
the children of a Kshatnyu have three portions or two or 
one, and those of a Yaisya take two parts oi one ” Tins 
rcfeis to the case pc mut led by law, and not unknown in 
practice, of a Biahman having four wives of different castes, 
a Kshatnya three, and so on But all sons of mfc nor caste 
are excluded from pioperty coming by gift to the father , 
and a Sudra son is also excluded from land acquired by 
purchase It must be recollected, however, that undei an 
Act of 1850, loss of caste no longer affects the capacity to 
inherit or to be adopted In cases of succession ab mtestato 
on failure of the preceptor, pupil, and fellow student (heirs 
called by the Hindu law after relatives), a priest, or any 
Brahman, may succeed Where a Sudra is the only son of 
a Brahman, the Sapmda, oi next of kin, would take two- 
thirds of the inheritance , when lie is the only son of any 
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other twice-born father, the Supmda would take one-half 
Possibly, tin* rule of equal division among sous of equal 
castt did not at first apply to Brahmans, who, as the eldest 
sons of God, would perhaps obseive the custom of 
primogeniture among themselves On the otht i hand it 
was lad down m the Judicial Committer in 1 SOD, ( outrary 
to the collected opinions of the Pundits of the Rudder 
Court, that, iu default of lawful children, the illegitimate 
childnn of the Sudra caste inherit their putative fither’s 
estite, and, even if tin re be lawful elnldicn, are entitled to 
maintenance out of the estate It had previously bet»n 
decided by Sir Edwird Ryan in 1857 tint tin illegitimate 
(children of a Rajput, or of anyothei member of a superior 
cast*, hive* n > right of liiheritame oven under will, but a 
mere light to mainte n in» c , provide d the t luiihui aie docile 
It humus tin n that tin hshitnya and Vanya e ante s, though 
in one ttense non exist* nt, still contiol Hindu HUCCeb- 
Slori 1 2 

With Kg, lid to Persu the* ml I insta speaks of a 
four told divinoii of tin urn n lit inhabit xuls ot lian into 
pnests, wiiiiui t,agn<ultumts uni ait liners, and also of a 
Hovonfold ill vi non < oi responding to tin He \ m anise he spands 
or servility of Onmi/il Tim was no invention ot 
ZoiotUti, but a tr niitlou f oin tin golden age ol Jetnshid 
oi Dn insehui Tin pin ul\ ( istt ol Magi was divided into 
Herbedsoi elise ipli s, Alobe ds <>i m ist 1 1 inel Destui Mobeds 
oi complete* masters 'Pin list named were alone* entitled 
to re id the liturgies of Ounu/d tiny done predicted the 
futme and eaiiuellln sun el < tsft oi giielle, oi cup, 

and /uttsnnifUi bum h ot twig, Tin /and word fxttis/ua is 
HuppHeel te> let coiiiu'eted with Bialnna, oi sacred element, 
ot which the aymbol was a bunch ol kusa gi i s, generally 
culled veda 'File Persuu and Hindu religions ait fuitlni 
eonneeted by the ceremony called Ilium in tin one ami 
Soma in the other llaug, in his T/ til oh tin ()/ o/ut of 
lit aluttaiusni (quoteel by T\luii, ufn sit pm), maintains tliat 
the division m tin Znt'l Atusht ol tin followers of Ahuia 
Ma/da into Atli u v i-», Rath n sv is, and \ istivawas jut use ly 
equiViihut to thee thin supenoi Indnn < este He also 
asse its tint only the hoiis of pin si j (Atlnivus) eould 
beumiu pro sts, a rule* atill in fotee among tin Pusis The 
Hook oi 1 ) uml i itln i sugge st*» that tin' M lgi wue an 
i lea t ive body , and a > it gai ds the H( eulai elasse time doe s 
not see m to be a tine of In iedit try e mploy me nt or religious 
mibonlmution There n a legend in tin* Dibntun of a 
gre it eonquuoi, Mahabad, who divided the Vbyssmians 
into the usual four castes , and Sti iho mentions a simitar 
classitn alum of the Iberians into kings, pnests, Boldins, 
husbandimu, and menials 

\t oin time it was the universal opinion that in Egypt 
there wise tit le*iHt two gioat eustts, jn rests and w amors, 
the tune turns of which wue trinsnutted fi mi father to son 
the iiiiuoi piotoHsions grouped undei the gioat caste's being 
also subject tolnueditai) » lausinission This opinion w is 
held by Ot tuod Muller,- Me mens of Gottingen, ami others 
Doubts were fust suggested by Rossi linn, and after 
Chumpolhou had deupheied the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
J J Ampere 1 boldly anuoumeil that there were in Egv pt 
uo castes strie tly so e died tint in par t n ular the prof essioiis 
of priest, soldier, judge, Ac, wue not hereditary", and 
that the division of Egvptiuu somMv was mciely that which 
is generally found in certain stages of sen ml glow th between 
the liberal professions and the meehanual aits and trades 
No diflorence of colour, oi indeed of any feature, has been 

1 Foi an au ount of tho estual lomhtimi nf uisUs ste the lua^iiiti 
lently iltustiatoil (loveimne nt j>nl»lu it ion Ike I'toph of /Wm, enlitod 
by kayo and Watson, 6 vola 4 to, 186b 72 , also Shcmnga i'nUes oj 
Heniftts 
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observed m the monumental pictures of the different 
Egyptian castes From an inspection of numerous tombs, 
sarcophagi, and funeral stones, which frequently enumerate 
the names and jrrofessious of several kinsfolk of the deceased, 
Ampere has concl tided th it sacerdotal and military functions 
were sometimes united in the same person, and might even 
la* combine <1 with civil functions that intermarriage might 
certainly take place between thesacied and military orders , 

I and tint the members of the same natural family diel 
j frequently adopt the different occupations which had been 
I supposed to be the exclusive property ot the castes The 
| tombs of Rein Hassan show in a striking manner the 
| Egyptian tendency to accumulate, lathei than to separate, 
employments Occasionally families were set apait for 
the worship of a particular divinity An interesting “see 
turn” of Egyptian society is afforded by a gianite mono 
merit picker ved m the Museum at Naples Nine figurts 
in has iclief rcpre»scnt the deceased, his father, thn » 
bi others, a paternal uncle, and the father and two brothei * 
of his wife Anothei stele contains the mother, wife, wife’s 
inothei,aud maternal aunts The deceased is described ns 
a military olhcei and supenntoudent of buildings , his elder 
brother as a puest and aiclntect , his third brother us a 
provincial governor, and his fathei as a puest of Ammon 
Tin' family of the wife is exclusively sacerdotal Egyptian 
caste, theiefoic, pcinuttcd two biothors to be of diileLent 
castes, and one person to be of molt cistes than one, and 
of different castes from those to winch Ins father or wife 
belonged Tin. lowei employ muits, coniine ice, ague ultuie, 
even medicine, aie ncvci mentioned on the tombs The ab- 
solute stiti incuts about caste in Egyjit, circulated by such 
wntiis as Reyniei and De (login 1, have, no doubt, been 
founch d on passages m Herodotus (n 143, lt>4 ), who nun 
turns sc veil classes, and makes wax an heieelitaiy piofessiou , 
in Jhodoius Siculus (i 2- 8), who mentions live chsses and 
in hei editary puesthood , and m Plato, who, anxious to 
illustrate the principle of eompulsoiy division of labour, on 
which Ills lepublic was bised, speaks in the Timwiib of a 
total reparation of the six tlissc's, — pnests, soldieir, 
Husbandmen, artisans, Imntcis, and slnpluids Heertn 
(n TH) does not hesitate to ascribe the formation of Egyp 
trim caste to the meeting ol ddlcicnt laces Accoiding 
to tin chronology constructed by Bunsen the division into 
cu'tc ^ begun m the penoel 10, 000 0000, and was completed 
along with the introduction of annual wonhqr and the 
uupiovcmuit of wilting under the thud dynasty m the bth 
or 7th century" of the Old Empire Thu Scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the author lty of Dicaeaichus, m the 
Second Rook of Hellas, mentions a king, Sesonchosis, who, 
about 37 1 2 ik , “enacted that no one should abandon 
Jus fat) ici’s trade, lor this he considered as leading to 
avarice” Bunsen eonjectuics that this may refer to 
Rcsostons, the lawgiver ot M another's third or Memphite* 
j dynasty, the eighth fiom Menes, who introduced wilting, 
building with hewn stout, and medicine, possibly, also, 
to Sesostns, who, Aristotle says (/V it , vn 1), introduced 
taste to Crete He turther observes that in Egypt there 
was nevei a conquered indigenous race Tluue was one 
nation with one language md out religion , the public 
pmegvrus embiiutd tin whole j>coph eveiy Egyptian 
w is the child and Bund ol the gods The kings wen 
gmeially warriors, and latteily adopted into the sacrodotal 
i iste 1 nte r mai i ldge w as the i ule, c xcejrt bt tween the swunc 
buds and ah otlitr chsses “ Every shepherd is an aborni 
nation unto the Egyptians ” (Gen xlvi 34) (w c B ) 

, CARTEL, Louis Blktkand (1G88-1757), a learned 
mathematician was born at Mont]>ellu*r in 1688, and 
| entered the order of the Jesuits m 1703 At first he was 
| a student of literature, but he afterwaids devoted himself 
entirely to mathematics and natural philosophy. He 
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wrote several scientific works, that which attracted moBt 
attention at the time being his Optique dee Couleurs , or 
treatise on the melody of colours He endeavoured to 
illustrate the subject by a clavecin oculan e, or ocular harp 
sichord , but the treatise and the illustration were quickly 
forgotten He also published a critical account of the 
system of Sir Isaac Newton m French 

CA&TEL-A-MARE, or Castellamare, a city and sea- 
port of Italy, on the Gulf of Naples, 15 miles by rail south- 
east of the city of that name It is situated on the lower 
slopes of Monte Sant’ Angelo (the ancient Mons Gaurus), 
and along a sheltered beach, commanding an extensive view 
of the Bay of Naples from Vesuvius to Misenum It stands 
near the site of the ancient titabice, which was destroyed by 
Sulla m the social war, but continued to exist as a small 
place till 79 a p , when it was overwhelmed along with 
Pompeii and Herculaneum by the great ei upturn of 
Vesuvius, and became for ever celebrated as the death scene 
of the elder Pliny The castle, from which the city takes 
its name, was erected by Frederick II , surrounded by walls 
and towers in the 13th century by Charles I of Anjou, 
and strengthened by additional fortifications by Alphonso I 
of Aragon Castel-a-mare is the seat of a bishopric, and 
has a royal palace, a cathedral, several churches and con- 
vents, a military hospital, barracks, a handsome quay, a 
royal arsenal, and a dockyard, where the large ships of the 
Neapolitan navy were formerly built In shipbuilding it 
still ranks second of the Italian towns , and there are 
manufactures of linen, silk and cotton goods, and leather 
The port is small, and divided by two forts The hill 
immediately above the town is covered with villas and 
casinos The royal casino of Quisisana, originally built 
by Charles II of Anjou, was restored l>y Ferdinand I of 
Naples It is more remarkable for its line prospect than 
for its magnificence as a palace Population about 2b, 000 
CASTEL-A-MARE, a seaport town of Sicily, on a bay 
to which it gives its name, in the province of Ti apam, and 
about 30 miles west of Palermo It occupies the site of 
the port of the ancient Segesta , which lay about six miles 
distant, and it still carries on a considerable export trade in 
wine, fruit, gram, and timber Population 1 1,280 

CASTEL SARRASIN, a town of Fiance, capital of an 
arrondissement, in the department of Tarn et Garonne, 
situated on the Songmne or Azme, near its influx into the 
Garonne, 12 miles west of Montauban The walls which 
formerly surrounded the town have been converted into 
promenades It has manufactures of serges and other 
woollen stuffs, hats, and leather, and some trade in corn 
grown in the vicinity The town is said by Borne mvestiga 
tors to receive its name from the erection of its castle by 
the Saracens, but according to others the present form of 
the word is only a corruption of Castel sur Azine The 
Parliament of Toulouse took refuge within the town m 
1595 Population m 1872, 3064 
CASTEL VETRANO, a town of Sicily, near the south- 
east extremity of the island, 1 2 miles east of Mazzara, m 
the province of Trapani It is well and rtgularly built, 
and has a population of about 20,000, many of whom are 
hereditary tenants of the dukes of Montelcono, who havo a 
palace m the town Near it are the ruins of the ancient 
city Selmus, which was destroyed by the Carthaginians 
409 b c 

CASTELL, Edmund (c 1606-1685), a learned English 
Orientalist, was born about 1606, at Hatley, m Cambridge- 
shire At the age of fifteen he entered Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, but he afterwards changed his residence to St 
John’s, where he enjoyed the use of a valuable library 
His great work was the compiling of his Lexicon 
Heptaqlottcm Hebraxeum , Ghaldaicum , Synacum , Samam- 
tanum >, JSthiopicum , Arab%cum y et Persxcum (London, 1669) 
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Over this book he spent eighteen years, working (if we may 
accept his own statement) from sixteen to eighteen hours 
a day , he employed fourteen assistants, and by an expendi- 
ture of £12,000 brought himself to poverty, for his lexi- 
con, though full of the most unusual learning, did not find 
purchasers His loss was partly compensated by a number of 
preferments, including a prebend at Canterbury, and the 
professorship of Arabic at Cambridge Castell also lent 
the aid of his erudition to the preparation of Dr Walton’s 
well-known Polyglott Bible llis MSS he bequeathed to 
the University of Cambridge 

CASTELL1, I(»n az Frildricii (1781- 1862), an 
Austrian dramatist, was born on btk March 178i, at 
Vienna He completed Ins education at the university m 
his native town, and entered the profession of law The 
leisure left him by his employment in a suboidmate 
Government oflice he devoted to literary work, in particular 
to the composition and adaptation of dramatic pieces 
Some of his war-songs became exceedingly popular, and so 
excited the ill-feeling of the French that Castelli lud to 
flee from Vienna and take refuge m Hungary In 1811 
he was made director of the court theatre by Pnnce 
Lobkowitz, but he resigned this post m 1814 m order to 
accompany Count Oavriam to Franco as secretary He 
returned to Vienna with Count Munch Belhnghausen, and 
for many years occupied himself rutiiely with literary work 
Ho died in 1862 at Lihenfeld Fioin 1840 he had enjoyed 
a pension from Government 11 is autobiography appealed 
in thiee volumes, 1861 2 Ills numerous dramas and 
minor pieces arc distinguished only by their light gaiety 
and humour 

GASTELLO, Bernardo (1557-1629), a Genoese 
portrait and historical painter, born at Albaio neai Genoa, 
was the intimate friend of Tasso, and took upon himself 
tho task of designing the figures of the Gcrusalemme 
Libcrata f published m 1590 , some of these subjects wore 
engraved by Agostmo Caracci Besides painting a number 
of works in Genoa, mostly m a rapid and superficial style, 
Gastello w r as employed m Rome, and m the court of the 
duke of Savoy 

CASTELLO. Gio\anni Battisia (1500 1569), an 
eminent Italian historical painter, was born in Bergamo, 
and is hence ordinarily termed 11 Bergamasco He belongs, 
however, to the school of Genoa, but does not appear to 
have had any family iclationslnp with the other two painters 
named Gastello, also noticed here He was employed 
to decorate the Nunziata di Poitoria m Genoa, the saloon 
of the Lan/i Palate at Goilago, and the Pardo Palate in 
Spam His best known works are the Martyrdom ot St 
Sebastian, and the picture of our Saviour as Judge of tho 
World on one of the vaultings of the Nunziata lit was 
an architect and sculptor as well as pamtei In 1567 he 
was invited to Madrid by Philip IT, and there he died, 
holding the office of arthittct the Royal Palaces 

CASTELLO, Vauiuo (1625-1659), was the youngest 
son of Bernardo Castel o, noticed above lit sur- 
passed his father, and particularly excelled m painting 
battle-scenes He painted the Rape of the Sibmts, 
now m the Palazzo Bngnole, Genoa, and decorated the 
cupola of the Church of the Annunciation in the same cit> 
In these works he is regarded by his admirers as combining 
the fire of Tmtoictto with tlu general style of Paolo Vero- 
nese, his premature death cut shoit a career of high hopes 

CASTELLON I)E LA FL4NA, a town of Vahncia, 
in Spain, the capital of a modern province., is situated about 
4 miles from tho sea, and 40 mdcs N N E of Valencia, m 
39° 57' N lat and 0° 4 ' W long It derives its name from 
the extensive plain m which it is situated, and which is 
watered artificially by an aqueduct brought fur the moSt 
part through solid rock from the Mijares, a stream about 
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five miles distant It is walled, and contains two nunneries, 
three monasteries, and two hospitals, as well as several 
churches, m which there are paintings by Ilibalta, a native 
artist There is a brisk local trade maintained m the 
weaving of sail-cloth and linen In the time of the Moors 
the city was situated on a height to the north of the present 
position, to which it was removed by Jayme I in 1233 
Population, 20,123 

CASTELNAU, Michel i>k, Sieuu de la MauvissiI ee 
( c 1520-1 592), a French soldier and diplomatist, ambassador 
to Queen Elizabeth, was born in Tourame about 1520 He 
was one oi a large family of child* en, and his grandfather, 
Pierre de Castelnau, was equerry to Louis XII Endowed 
with a clear and penetrating intellect and remarkable 
strength of memory, he roetived a caieful education, and 
made rapid progress m his studies To complete his 
education he travelled m Italy and made a long stay at 
Uome He then spent some turn* in the Island of Malta, 
cifterwaids enteied the arm), and made his hist acquaint- 
ance with the ait of war in the chequeicd compaigns of 
the French m Italy His abilities and his courage won for 
him the fiiendslup and piotection of the cardinal of 
Lotraino, who took him into his service In 1557 a 
command in the navy was given to him, and the cardinal 
proposed to got lam knighted This, however, he declined, 
aud then rejoined the Ficnch army m Picardy Various 
dedicate missions iequiung tact and discretion were en 
trusted to him by the constable do Montmorency, and these 
he disc barged so satisfactory that he was sent by tho 
king, Henry II , to Scotland, with despatches for Mary 
Stuart, then botiothed to tho Dauphin (afterwiuds Fiauus 
II) From Scotland he passed into England, and treated 
with Queen Fli/aboth lespectnig her claims on Calais 
(1559), a settlement of winch was effected at the congress 
of Cumbray Castelnau was next sent, with the title of 
ambassador, to the pi luces of Germany, for the puipose of 
prevailing upon them to withdmw then favoui fiom tho 
Protestants This embassy was followed by missions to 
Maigaiet of Fauna, governess of the Netherlands, to 
Savoy, and then to Uome, to nsceitain the views of Pope 
Paul IV with regaid to France Paul having died just bo- 
foie Ins iimv.il, Custebmu used Ins influence m favour 
of tho clei turn of Pius IV Returning to France he 
once more enteied the navy, and solved under Ins former 
pation It was his good Untune, at Nantes, to discover 
tho earliest symptoms of the tonspuncy of Amboiso, wlnth 
he immediately lcpoited to the Government After the 
death ot Fume is II (December 1500), he acconip mu d 
tho queen, Maiy Stiuut, to Scotland, aud lemauiccl with 
her a yeai, duiiug winch time Jin made several journeys 
into Engl ind, and attempt* d to bung about a it com illation 
bntwcuu Maiy and Queen Elizabeth The wise and 
moduato counsels winch he otleied to tho foimer were 
unheeded In 1502, in * oiw qiiencc of the civil war in 
France, lie returned theu lie w is employed against tho 
Protestants m Bnttain, was taken pusonor in ail engage- 
niont with tin in and suit to 11. me, but was soon after 
exchanged In the midst of the excited pissnms of 1ns 
coiuitijmen, Cast* In ui, who was a simeie Catholic, lnain- 
tained a wise mil conti ol and modulation, and by Ins 
counsels retideied valuable servuo to the Goveinmuit lie 
served at the siege of Uouen, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Dieux, took Tam ai wile, and conti lbuted in 15b3 
to the recaptiue of Jlavie from the English During the 
next ten jears Castelnau was employed m vmious impor- 
tant missions,— first to Qimeu Elizabeth, to negotiate a 
peace , next to the duko of Alha, the m w governot of the 
Netherlands On this occasion he discovered the project 
formed by Condti and Coligny to seize ami cany off the 
royal family at Mouceaux (1567) After the battle of St 
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Denis he was again sent to Germany to solicit aid against 
the Protestants , and on his return he was rewarded for 
his services with the post of governor of Samt-Dmer, and 
a compauy of orderlies At the head of his company he 
took part in the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour Iu 
1572 he was sent to England by Charles IX , to allay the 
excitement created by the massacre of St Bartholomew , 
and the same yeai he was sent to Germany and Switzerland 
Two years later he was reappointed by Henry III ambassa- 
dor to Queen Elizabeth, and he remained at her court for ten 
years Duriug this period he used his influence to promote 
tho mamage ol the queen with the duke of Alengon, with a 
view especially to strengthen and maintain the alliance of 
the two countries But Elizabeth made bo many promises 
only to break them that at last he refused to accept them or 
communicate them to lus Government On his return to 
Franco he found that his cli&teau of La Mauvissi6re had 
been destroyed m the civil war , and as he refused to 
recognize tho authority of the League, the duke of Guise 
deprived bun of the governorship of Saint-Dizier He 
was thus bi ought almost to a state of destitution But on 
tho accession of Henry IV , the king, who knew his worth, 
and was confident that although ho was a Catholic he 
might rely on his fidelity, gave him a command in the 
army, and entrusted him with various confidential missions 
Castelnau died at Jomville in 1592 Tho Mtmoires left 
by this great diplomatist rank very high among the 
original authorities for tho penod they cover, tho eleven 
)cars between 1559 and 1570 They were written during 
his last emb in England for tho benefit of his sou , 
and they possess the merits of clearness, veracity, and 
mipaitiality They were first printed m 1G21 , again, 
with additions by Lo Laboureur, m 2 vols folio, in 1659 , 
and a third time, still further enlarged by Jean Godefroy, 3 
vols folio, m 1731 Castelnau translated into French the 
Latin work of Humus On the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Cauls Vmious letters of his aro preserved iu 
the Cottonian and Harleian collections in the British 
Museum 

CASTELNAUDARY, the chief town of an ariondisse- 
mont in the department of Aucle, m France, 21 miles noith- 
west of Carcassonne It is finely situated on an elevation 
in the midst of a feitile and well-cultivated plain , and its 
commercial facilities are greatly increased by the Canal du 
Midi, which widens out, as it passes the town, into an 
extensive basin or reservoir, sui rounded with wharves and 
wai elnmscs The principal buildings are tho courthouses, 
the church of St Michel, the exchange, and the communal 
college Thei e are large manufactuies of woollen and cotton 
goods, linen, leather, bricks, tiles, and earthenware , an 
extensive tiade is maintained in lime, gypsum, gram, fruits, 
and wine, and the building of canal boats foims an 
important industry By some authonties Castelnaudary is 
supposed to lepresent the ancient Sostoinaijus , and to receive 
its present name, winch they legard as a corruption of the 
Latin CUstrum Novum Anauoium, from the fact that it 
was rebuilt by the Visigoths, who were adherents of the 
Allan pai ty It is distinctly mentioned in the 12th 
century, and in 1212 it was remarkable as the scene of a 
great conflict between the counts of Toulouse and Foix and 
Simon de Montfoit, m which the formei were defeated In 
1229 the town was deprived of its rampaits , and m 1355 
it was captured and burned by the Black Prince In 1632 
the duke of Montmorency was defeated here by the royal 
troops under Sehomberg Population in 1872, 7946 

CASTELO BRANCO (i e , White Castle), a town and 
bishop’s seat of Portugal, in the province of Beira, on a hill 
near the Lina, 64 miles east by south of Coimbra. It l a 
surrounded by walls flanked by tow ers, and has a rumed 
castle on the summit of the hill Population about 5580* 
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CASTI, Giovanni Battista (1721-1803), an Italian 
poet, was born of humble parents at Montefiascone, m the 
States of the Church, in 1721 He rose to the dignity of 
canon in the cathedral of his native place, but gave up his 
chance of church preferment to satisfy his gay and restless 
spirit by visiting most of the capitals of Europe In 1782, 
on the death of Metastasio, he was appointed Poeta Oesano , 
or poet-laureate of Austria, m which capacity he applied 
himself with great success to the opera bouffe , but, in 
1790, he resigned this post, m older that he might not be 
hampered by political relations , and he spent the close of 
his life as a private gentleman at Pans, where he died in 
1803 Casti is best known as the author of the Novelle Gal - 
anti, and of Gli Animalt Pari anti , a poetical allegory, over 
which he spent eight years (1794-1802), and which, not- 
withstanding its tedious length, excited so much interest that 
it was translated into French, German, and Spanish, and 
(veiy freely and with additions) into English in W S 
Rose’s Court and Parliament of Beasts (LdimI 1819) 
Written during the time of the Revolution m France, it was 
mtoudod to exhibit the feelings and hopes of the people, 
and the defects and absurdities of various political systems 
The Novelle Galanti is a series of poetical tales, m the 
ottava nma , — a metre largely used by Italian poets foi that 
class of compositions The sole merit of these poems coil 
sists in the harmony and purity of the style, and the liveli- 
ness and sarcastic power of many passages They ui e, how- 
ever, characterised by the grossest licentiousness , and there 
is no originality of plot, — that, according to the custom of 
Italian novelists being taken from classical mythology or 
othei aucient legends Among the other works of Casti 
is the Poema Tar taro, a mock-heroic satire on the court 
of Catheuue IT , with which he was personally acquainted 

CASTIGLIONE DELLE STIVIERE, a town of Italy, 
m the province oi Brescia, 20 miles north-west of Mantua 
It has a castle, a theatre, and two fine churches, and was 
formeily the capital of a small pnucipahty dependent on 
the duchy of Mantua In 1790 the Austuaus, under 
Wurmscr, were defeated there by Marshal Augereau, who 
was afterwauls rewaided by Napoleon with the title of 
duke of Oastighone Population, 5237 This town must 
not be confounded with Castiglione Fioretino, a flourish- 
ing township, about 11 miles south of Arezzo by rail, which 
is chiefly engaged in the culture of the silk-worm 

CASTIGLIONE, Baldassara (1478-1020), diplomatist 
and man of letters, was burn at Casatico near Mantua, 
and was educited at Milan under the famous professurs 
Morula and Chalcondyles In 149G he entered the service 
of Ludovico Sforza, duke of Milan, teturmng to Mantua 
m LOGO when Lodovico was ca’ nod prisoner into Franco 
In 1504 he was attached to the court of Guidobaldo 
Malatesta, duke of Urbino, and in 1506 he was sent by 
that prince cm a mission to Henry VII of England, who 
had before conferred on Fedcrigo Malatesta, “ the Good 
Duke,” the most famous meicenary of his age, the order of 
the Garter Guidobaldo dying childless m 1508, the 
duchy of Urbmo was given to Francesco Maria della Rovere, 
for whom Castiglione, envoy at the court of Leo X (Medici), 
obtained the office of generalissimo of the Papal troops 
Chaiged witli the arrangement of the dispute between 
Clement VII (Medici) and Charles V , Castiglione crossed, 
in 1524, into Spam, where he was received with highest 
honours, being afterwards naturalized, and made bishop of 
Avila In 1527 however, Rome was semd and sacked 
by the Imperialists under Bourbon, and in the July of the 
same year the surrender of the castle of Sant’ Angelo 
placed Clement m their hands Castiglione had been 
tricked by the emperor, but there were not wanting accusa- 
tions of treachery against himself He had, however, placed 
fidelity highest among the virtues of his ideal “courtier,” 
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and when he died at Toledo m 1529, it was said that he 
had died of grief and shame at the imputation The 
emperor mourned him as “ one of the world’s best cavaliers ” 
A portrait of him, now at the Louvre, was painted by 
Raphael, who disdained neither his opinion nor his advice 

Castighono wroto little, but that little is of rare merit His 
verses, in Latin and Italian, arc elegant m the oxtreme , his 
letters (Padua, 1709-1771) arc full of grace and finesse 
But the book by which he is host rcmembeiod is the famous 
treatise, It Cortequtno , written m 1514, published at 
Venice by Aldus in 1528, and translated into English by a 
certain Thomas Hoby as early as 1501 This book, called 
by the Italians II Libro d'On>, and remarkable for its easy 
force and undemonstrative elegance of style no loss than 
foi the nobility and manliness of its theories, desmbes the 
Italian gentleman of the Renaissance, under his brightest 
and fairest aspect, and gives a charming picture of the 
court of Guidobaldo da Montefoltre, duke of Uibiuo, 
“ confessedly the purest aud most elevated court m Italy ” 
III the form of a dis< ussion held m the duchess’s drawing- 
room — with Elizabetta Gonaaga, lhetio Bumbo, Bernardo 
Bibbiona, Giubino do’ Medici, Emilia Pia, and Ceretmo the 
Unique among the speakers — the question, What constitutes 
a perfect coui tier] is debated With but few differences, 
the typo determined on is the ideal gentleman of the 
present day See GmgueuiS, Ihstou e Litter an e de V Italic ^ 
vi, vn , aud J A. Symoiuls, The B< tun usance m Italy , 
London, 1875 

CASTIGLIONE, Giovanni Banedatio (1016-1670), 
currently named m Italy 11 Giedietto, and m Franco Le 
Bernadette, a painter of the Genoese School, was born in 
Genoa, and studied for some tunc under Vaudyck He 
painted portraits, historical pieces, and landscapes, but 
chieliy excelled m fairs, markets, and ruial scenes with 
animals liis painting * are to be found at Rome, Venice, 
Naples, Florence, and more especially Genoa aud Mantua 
He also executed a great number of etchings, which are 
spirited, free, and full of taste , Diogenes searching for 
a Man is one of the principal of these The eU lungs are 
remarkable for light and shade, and have even earned for 
Castiglione the name of “a second ltombiandt” The 
P/esepio (Nativity of Jesus) m the cliuich of Han Luca, 
Genoa, ranks among his most celebrated paintings , the 
Louvre also contains eight characteristic examples In Ins 
closing years he lived in Mantua, painting for the court , 
here he received his name of “ Greclietto,” from the classic 
air of his pastorals, end heie he died of gout in 1070 
TIis brothei Salvatoio and ms son Fiancesco excelled in 
the same subjects , and it is thought that many paintings 
which are ascribed to Benedetto are only copies aftei him, 
or perhaps originals by his son or brother 

CASTIGLIONE, Cario Octavio, Count (1784-1849), 
an Italian philologist of (ousiderable reputation, was bom 
at Milati of an ancient family His principal woik was 
done in connection with the Arabic and other Oriental 
languages , but he also performed good seivice in several 
other departments In 1819 ho published Monete Cu Julie 
del Musto di Milano, and assisted Cardinal Mai m Ins 
Ulpluhe partium inedUarum m A mbrostanis pal nnpstst m 
repertarum editio A learned Memoir e qeot/r aphupie it 
numtsmati</ue sur la partie orientate dt la Bar bane appelet 
Afrtkia par les A tabes appeared m 182b, and established 
hia reputation In 1829 he published by himself the 
Gothic version of the second epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians , and this was followed by the Gothic version of the 
epistle to the Romans, the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
aud the epistle to the Ephesians m 1834 , by Galatians, 
Philippines, and 1 Thessalonians m 1835, and by 2 Thes- 
salomans m 1839 His life was written by Biondelli, and 
appeared at Milan m 1850 
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CASTILE (in Spanish, Castilla ), an ancient kingdom 
of Srmin occupying the central districts of the peninsula 
For its history as a separate kingdom see the article 
Si j ain The name Castile 10 derived from the existence 
of numerous forts (casttllos) elected on the frontiers to 
aftbid protection from enemies The northern part of the 
old kingdom, which was first rescued from the Moors, is 
called Castilla la Vieja, or Old Castile , the southern, moie 
recently acquired, is called Castilla la Nueva , or New Castile 
The length of Castile from north to south is about .300 
miles, the breadth, about 100 miles, and the total area 
"bout 45,000 square miles, or ncaily one-fom th that ol Spain 

Old Castilo is bordered on the N by the Bay of 
Biscay, cm the E and N E by Biscay, Alava, Naval re, 
and Aragon, on the S by New Castile, and on the 
W by Leon and Asturias It is divided into tho pro- 
vinces of Burgos, Logrofto, Santander Soiia, Segovia, 
Avila, Paloncia, Valladolid, and has ari area of 25,409 
square miles, and a population estimated m 1870 at 
1,089 804 inhabitants Tin country consists of vast 
plain*,, 1 ih bum, between the Cantabrian chain in the 
mirth auu tho diain of Surras stretching south-west from 
Aragon to Kstu niaduia, a grcit table-land, of a height 
between 2500 ami 4000 fut above the sea The principal 
rivers me the J)ouio and the Ebro The plains arc baiien 
and dry, with Mindly a tree, meadow, 01 spring of water , 
but the hills bordi ring the mountain ranges are well 
clothed with oak-fousts The climate is healthy, but 
subject to great extremes of cold and heat , frosts 111 the 1 
lnghei regions may last three months at a time Tho soil 
is productive, but pooily cultivated , tho harvests of wheat, 
however, me abundmt Wine and oil of inferior quality, 
and nmddei, me pioduud in consulei able quantity, but 
fruits aio seaice except at Bureba The export trade is 
chiefly in wool, cattle, sheep, and wheat The bael state 
of the roads (which arc often impassable for mules), tho 
insufficiency of mil way communication, and the neglected 
condition of the Port of Santandei, me great obstacles to 
oommerc e 

New Castile is bounded cm tin N by Old Castile, cm tlic 
E by Aragon and Valencia, cm the S by La Mancha, on the 
W by Kstreniaduia It tonus the southern portion of the 
gieat centiul tableland of Spam, uml comprises the, pi o 
vimes of Mach id, Toledo, Guadalujai i, mill Cuenca The 
total aiea is 20,1 78 sijuaic* nnh s, inhabited by a jiopulation 
estimated m 1870 at 1,277,123 Tho principal mountain 
ranges me the Sieriu Ouadarama m the 1101 th, and the 
Siena Moiena in the south The elm f rivois are the 
Tagus, Cuacliana, Guudalqmvi r, Seguru, and Aucar The 
climate is more ngorous than that of Old Castile, and the 
mean tempc ratlin, on account ot the elevation of suifaee, 
is not molt than r >9° , but the heat in summit is exticme 
in the valleys The run full is not more them 10 inches 111 
a yonr , the winds me diy and violent The whole countiy 
presents the usj>e<t of a nuncn dusty steppe, with patches 
of olive tiees heie and theie, and wheat, pea, and saftion 
fields Dining the imn\ season the vegetation is very 
luxuriant, but agneultun is in a backward state, the 
soil is feit lie, but tlu n\c is me not used for its liiigation 
The total quantity of wheat taisid is Imiely sufficient foi 
the wants of the jiopulation lb nip and flax and obve- 
tiees me culti\ati d Timber and firewood aie becoming 
dearer, as the countiv is \ciy little wooded Honey is 
gathered in considciable quantities, and sheep, oxen, and 
mules are reared in gieat munbeis lum, salt, and quick- 
silver are worked, the imneial resounes are good, but 
ill developed The man u factious me chiefly of woollen 
goods, plain and figured velvets, silks, satins, calicoes, 
stockings, earthenware, and cutlery 

The inhabitants of both Old and New Castile are a loyal 
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and manly race, preserving the primitive simplicity and 
pure Spanish, as well as the pride, of their forefathers. 
They are uneducated and inclined to bigotry, but naturally 
shrewd and intelligent The tillage of the land and the 
pasturing of sheep are their chief employments 

CASTILLEJO, Chiustobal dl (1494-1556), was born, 
according to Moratm, in Ciudad -Jtodrigo Attached at an 
eaily age to the household of Ferdinand of Austria, after- 
wards king of Bohemia and Hungary, and eventually em- 
peror, Castillcjo rose m the princes service to the post of 
secretaiy, taking orders on the departure of lus master from 
Spam, in which countiy he remained some time A letter 
written during this peuod (1523) by Martin de Salinas 
to the treasurei Salamanca, in reply to one asking him to 
provide the treasurer with a secretaiy, bears flattering wit- 
ness to the ability and tempei of Castillejo, who is warmly 
recommended to the vacancy It is not known whether 
be obtained this post Certain it is, however, that he soon 
afterwards folowed Ferdinand, and resumed his secretary- 
ship, with but little profit, if we may judge from many 
passages in his verse, in which he deplores his poveity and 
the forlorn position unaided meat held at court He was 
several times m Venice, whero certum of his opuscules 
were printed for smuggling into Spain, — Castillejo, like 
Torres Nahaao, whoso comedies and satires were also pub- 
lished in Italy, being on the Indue of the Inquisition, on 
account of the stiong anti clerical bias of his satirical woiks 
He died in a monastery near Vienna, two years before Fer- 
dinand’s lecognition as emperin 

Castillejo was a voluminous writer of verse Ills poems 
aro worthy of note, not only 011 account of their intrinsic 
merit, but also as being tho last manifestation of import- 
ance of tho older Spanish School of poetiy against the 
younger section under the leadership of Garcilaso de la 
Vega That fine melodist and brilliant rhetorician, the 
Bonnard of Spam, seconded by Boscan and Hurtado do 
Mendoza, had introduced into lus own land the rhythms 
and cadences employed 111 Italy, through him the sonnet, 
the canzone, the octaves of the comic epics, and even the 
teiza mna of the comedy itself had been transplanted 
into Spanish soil , and ho and his followers had created a 
vocabulary of picked and exquisite teims which, passing 
through the hands of the magniloquent Hcirera, was to end 
m the monstious dialect ot Gungoia and las disciples 
Against thn 1 evolution Castilhju set his face, fighting 
gallantly and unavnihngly 111 defence of the antique 
inetiical forms and structures The use of these lie never 
abandoned, save on one 01 two occasions when, for puiposes 
of parody he produced sonnets and octaves In the poetry 
of Castillejo, which is wntten chiefly 111 “ quintillas ” and 
'* coplas de pi6 quebrado,” aie all the qualities that make 
the oldei verse ot Spam such pleasant leading — the grace 
ful simplicity, tho artless elegance, the fluency and 
spontaneity (which sometimes, howcvei, degeneiates into 
gairulity), the keen and homely mother wit, often gross 
but seldom ofl ensue 01 cruel lie has, howevei othei quali- 
ties which aie peculiar to lnmsclf, and which give him a 
pluce apart even among the school that may be said to end 
in him , Ins society' verses arc blight with a pleasant gossipy 
amiability, lus satires me quick with a certain cynical 
sprightliness that makes them still amusing and attractive , 
while one at hast of lus poems, the “Dialogue between 
llimsclf and his Pen,” ovei flows with a humorous tenderness 
that is extremely effective Wilting on anything and 
pveiythmg — “ On a Gieen and Yellow Costume,” “ On the 
Wood Gimiacum,” ** On a Friend’s Hoise called Tristram,” 
— lie of course produced a cloud of rhymes that aie 
intolerable and to be avoided Some of his “ Villancicos/ 
“ Letras,” and “ Motes,” however, are charming in despite 
of years , a not infrequent note in them reminding the 
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reader somewhat of the quaint graces of Charles of Orleans, 
with whom in this fondness for elaborate trifles Castillejo 
may be said to have a certain affinity, though immeasurably 
his inferior in delicacy of touch and artistic restraint His 
principal satires, “The Sermon against Lave” and the 
“ Dialogue of the Conditions of Women,” are amusing and 
witty enough , while his “ Galatea,” an imitation of 0\ id, 
must be regarded as one of the sweetest pieces of pastoral 
poetry m the whole langeof Spanish letters, and, with the 
exception of the exquisite little anacreontic to Love, as the 
best of Castillejo’s many poem* 

The strong anti-clerical feelings of Castillejo, himself 
an ecclesiastic, have been already remarked His satires 
were treated exceedingly ill on this account by the officers 
of the Inquisition, who did not scruple to excise large 
portions of them, and to fill up the gaps thus caused with 
screeds of a contrary tendency, the work of their own 
hack rhymesters, who had at this period a great deal of 
work to do of the same sort The poems themselves are 
divided into three books, the first devoted to “ Love,” and 
the second to “ Conversation and Pastime while the third 
is composed of moral and religious verses The best text 
is that given m the Biblioteca de Autores Eipafloles , vol 
xxxn , Madrid, 1832 

CASTING See Founding 

CASTLE (Saxon r astel , Latin castellum , diminutive 
from cash urn, whence the French chdteau and chat el, as in 
Neufchatel), an encampment, a fortress or place rendered 
defensible either by natuie or ait The term is also often 
applied to the principal mansion of a prince or nobleman 

The frequent and protracted wars between neighbouring 
tribes and peoples which took place m early times must 
soon have rendered evident the expediency of erecting forts 
These at first consisted only of eat then ramparts or rows of 
palisades, situated mostly on commanding eminences 
With improved methods of assault and the achance of con 
structive art came erections of wood and stone, which by 
and by were flanked with towers and surrounded by a wall 
and ditch Increased mechanical and architectural skill, 
while it made little alteration on the fundamental plan of 
such buildings, gradually introduced numerous contrivances 
for repelling assault, and rendering a great castle well-nigh 
linpiegnable 

Confining our narrative of the progress of castle-building 
to Bntam, we notice first the hill-forts which are ascribed 
to the ancient Bntons Typicil examples of them are the 
Herefoidshire Beacon on the Malvein Ilills, and the 
Barmekin of Echt m Aberdeenshire The lattei consists 
of the remains of two cncular dry stone walls surrounded 
by three ditches The inner wall seems to have been about 
12 feet thick, and 300 yaidsm < ircumference, and contains 
five entianccs all m an oblique direction The outer wall, 
w r hich is said to be mole modern than the umei, is much 
more entire, aud has no entrances through it The ditches 
are about 9 feet broad 

Of the castella which the Bomans erected in this country 
during their long occupation of it, Richborough Castle near 
Sandwich m Kent is almost the only relic It is, from the 
evidence of coins found there, supposed to have been built, 
or at any rate completed, in the time of the Emperor 
Sevcrus The ruins at present form nearly three sides — 
the southern, western, and northern — of a rectangle, and it 
is commonly supposed that the fourth side, the eastern, 
facing the River Stour, has been destroyed by the giving 
way of the terrace on which it stood The length of the 
southern wall is 260, of the western 460, and of the 
northern 440 feet 

The height of the walls varies from 10 to 30 feet, and 
their thickness, from 11 to 12 feet at tho base, diminishes 
slightly towards the top In the western and northern | 
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walls are two openings which are usually denominated the 
decuman and postern gates Round tow’ers are said to have 
existed at the corners, and square ones at convenient dis 
tances along the walls, but no traces of them are now to be 
found The walls, which are enormously strong and faced 
with regular courses of squared stones, consist of rows of 
boulders alternating with courses of bonding tiles Nearly 
in the centie of tho castle is the buse of a crucifoim building 
resting on a substructure of masonry, which is conjectured 
to have been the augutctle, where the auguues weie taken, 
and where was situated the saccllum foi the reception of 
the ensigns 

Regarding the castles built by our Saxon forefathers 
our knowledge is scanty They were probably not very 
numerous, and some of them were built principally of 
wood Alfred, who did so much for tin defence of the 
country, constructed several strongholds which his successors 
do not seem to have kept up or improved At all events 
they offered little resistance to William the Norman, who, 
in order effectually to guard against invasions from with 
out as well as to awe his ncwly-acquired subjects, linnie 
diately began to erect castles all over the kingdom, and 
likewise to repair and augment the old ones Besides, as 
he had parcelled out the lands of the English amongst Ins 
followers, they, to protect themselves from the resentment 
of the despoiled natives, built strongholds and castles on 
their estates, and these were multiplied so rapidly that 
towards the latter end of the reign of King Stephen they 
amounted to 1115 

As the feudal system gathered strength, the lords of 
castles began to arrogate to themselves a loyal power, 
not only within their castles, but likowise in their environs, 
— exercising judicature both civil and criminal, coining 
money, and arbitrarily seizing forage and provisions for 
the subsistence of their gamsons, whnh they afterwards 
demanded as a right Their insolence and oppression 
grew to such a pitch that, according to William of 
Newbuiy, “there were in England as many kings, or 
rather tyrants, as lords of castles , ” and Matthew Pans 
emphatically styles them “ nests of devils and dens of 
thieves ” The licentious behaviour of the garrisons having 
at length becotno intoleiable, it was agreed m the treaty 
between Stephen and llenry II , when the latter was duke 
of Normandy, that all tho castles built within a certain 
period should be demolished, m consequence of which 
many were actually razed, but not the number stipulated 

The style of castle erected in England after the Con- 
quest seems to have been that of buildings of a similar 
kind in France, such as tho castles of Chamboy, Domfront, 
Fftlaise, Nogen t-le Rotrou, Beaugeucy, Lochcs, Chauvigny, 
and many others Like them, the Norman castle was 
commonly situated on ati eminence, oi on the bank of a 
nver The whole site of the castle, which was frequently 
of great extent and lriegular figure, was surrounded by 8 
deep and broad ditch, called the moat oi fosse, which 
could be easily filled with water or left dry In some of 
tho later castLs, befoie the puncipal entrances was placed 
an outwork called the barbacan, which was a high wall 
surmounted by battlements and occasionally turrets to 
defend the gate and the draw r bndge, which communicated 
therewith The drawbridge across the inoat was con- 
structed of wood, and, by means of chains and weights, 
could be pulled up against the entrance, thus cutting off 
all communication with the outside On the inside of 
the moat stood the outer bailey wall, about 8 oi 10 feet 
thick, and from 20 to 30 feet high, surmounted by a 
parapet not less than 1 foot thick, with crenellated 
embattlements or embrasures This parapet afforded 
protection to the defenders of the castle, who stood u£on 
the wall, and through the crenelles discharged arrows, 
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darts, and stones at the besiegers On the wall, and 
projecting out from it were buitt at proper distances square 
or round towers, sometimes called bastions, generally one 
story higher than the wall so as to command it The 
lower story of the walls and towers was often built with 
a batter, or slope outwards to strengthen, and also to keep 
the assailants farther from, the walls Thus the defenders 
were not compelled to lean far over the parapet, and ex 
pose their bodies to the archers of the enemy who were 
placed at a distance to guard those engaged in undermining 
the walls In one of the towers and sometimes m the 
wall near a tower woh the postern gate at a considerable 
distance from the ground This gate was used foi the 
egress of messengers during a siege The principal 
entrance or main gate of the o istle was of great strength, 
and was usually flanked with stiong towers having 
embattled parapets It was made of wood, cased with 
iron, and was rendered doubly secure by an iron portcullis 
which slid downwards m grooves m the masonry Within 
the outor wall was a large open space or court called the 
outer bailey, bayle, or ballium, m which stood commonly a 
church or chapel On the inside of the outer bailey and sur 
rounded by a elite h stood another wall and parapet, with gate 
and towers similar to those on the outer wall Hound the 
inside of this inner wall were arranged the offices for the 
servants and retainers, the granaries, storehouses, and other 
necessary buildings These constituted the inner bailey 
Within all these was the keep, built sometimes on an 
artificial mound It was a large, high, squai e or rectangular 
tower more stiongly fortifiul than any of the other parts of 
the castle, and was tlm last nsort of tlu* garrison when all 
the outworks weie taken its walls, fiom 10 to about 20 
feet m thickness at the base, and diminishing towards the 
top, on which was placed an embattled parapet, often 
admitted of thumb era and staircases being constructed in 
thorn On oath side of the keep there was usually a flat 
Norman buttiess, and at the corners were embattled turrets 
earned one story higher than tlio parapet, as may be seen 
in the keeps of Rochester, Newcastle, 6zc 



Pig 1 — K<k hostel Keep 


The entrance was on the first floor, and was reached by 
an open flight of steps, which could be readily defended, or 
by a staircase m a turret at one of the angles. The interior 


was divided by a strong middle partition wall, m which 
were openings for communication with the different apart- 
ments In this wall was the well of the castle, often of 
great depth, and with a shaft ascending through all the 
stones to the top of the keep The several floors were of 
stone or wood The basement floor contained the store- 
rooms and the dungeon for prisoners, and had no lights from 
the outside On the first floor were situated the soldiers' 
apartments, guard-room, <fcc , lighted only by small loop- 
holes The second floor was taken up by the baronial hall 
in which the baron or governor and his retainers dined 
The third floor contained, probably, the chapel and apart- 
ments of the governor and his family The two upper floors 
wet c lighted by small round-headed Norman windows 
Although there were unquestionably great variations m the 
stiucture of castles, yet the most perfect of them were built 
on the plan above described As an lllustiation we give a 
giound-plan of Dover Castle copied by permission from 
Tht Architect 



Fro 2 — Ground Plan of Dovei Cattle 


The towers along the outu bailey wall (such as Avrancbes 
tower, Muish till’s town, and the Constable’s tower m Dover 
Castle ) were, m the case of royal castles, each protected by 
men of approved fidelity and valoui, to whom estates weio 
granted on ( ondition of tlieir performing castle guard Each 
had also to keep lus particular tower m icpair, and supply 
the requisite numbci of men to defend it during a siege 
In process of time these soi vices were commuted for 
annual lents, sometimes styled word pinny and way tfeo, but 
commonly castle guaul rents, payable on fixed dayR, undei 
prodigious penalties tailed sursizes At Rochester if a man 
failed in the payment of his rent of castle-guard cm the 
feast of St And lew, his debt was doubled every tide 
while the payment was delayed These were afterwards 
restrained by T an Act of Parliament made in the reign of 
Henry VI 11, and fiually annihilated, with the tenures by 
knight’s s r\icc, m the time of Charles II Such castles as 
wero pi ut< property were guarded either by mercenary 
soldiers, or by the tenants of the lord or ownei Windsor, 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Conway, Carnarvon, and many 
others of the latei Norman castles difTei fiom the earlier 
ones chiefly in the structure of the keep, which contained 
in some instances an open quadrangular court, and had the 
chapel, the hall, and the state apartments arranged round 
the sides The turrets at the corners and on the walls 
were of various shapes, round, square, and polygonal, and 
had embrasures and machicolations 

The machicolations were corbelled projections, with 
apertures between, down which stones could be thrown, or 
molten lead poured, on the assailants The principal 
entrances were defended by large circular towers, with 
machicolations o\er the front of the gate, and sometimes 
more than one portcullis 

The Scotch castles were m general square or rectangular 
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keeps or peels, and depended for their security greatly upon 
their site Some of them were situated on precipitous 
rocks on the sea- 
coast, such as Fast, 

Tantallon, Dunot- 
tar , others on islands 
m a lake or river, 
such as Lochleven 
and Throave Edin- 
burgh and Stirling 
castles, like many 
others in England 
and on the Conti- 
nent illustrate well ® — Machicolations ami Battlunented 

one of the functions Parapet 

often dischaiged by fortresses, that of forming a nucleus for 
a village or city 

As civilization advanced and the country enjoyed moie 
peace and security, buildings were erected with a greater 
regard to comfort and elegance, though still retaining many 
of the features of a fortress, such as the moat, the 
drawbridge, and the gatehouse Examples of these 
castellated mansions are seen in CaiHtor, Norfolk, and 
Herstmonceaux, Sussex, erected in the 1 5th contury But 
it should not be forgotten that many of tlie c istles of older 
date were by subsequent repaiis, improvements, and 
adaptations so transformed m course of time as to resemble 
more modern structures Castles of recent date are merely 
imitations of tlieso with some of their leatures preserved 
for ornament 

See Grose’s Antiquities, King’s Munnnentn Anti qua, Britton's 
Architectural Antiquities, Bmyh v's Ancient Castles of England and 
IVahs, Beattie’s Canties and Abbey s of England, Billings’s Jiaro- 
nial and Eleeb sutstual Antiquities of Scotland, M \ ioll< t k* Hut’s 
Ihctionvane d< V Architedinc, M de Cuumont’s Abeitdmu ou Rudi 
ment d' Archeology , and many notices m various aiclnti ( tural and 
archneologK al ptnoduals (U M‘K ) 

CASTLEBAR, a town of Ireland, tho capital of the county 
of Mayo, situated ou the n\ei of tho same name, 159 miles 
west by north of Dublin It consists chiefly of a mam 
street upwards of half a mile m length and a square m 
which are tho county courts and public offices It also 
possesses a jail, an Episcopal church, a Homan Catholic 
chapel, a lunatic asylum, a county infirmary, a linen hall, 
artillery and infantry barracks, and a wcukhouse There 
are some breweries, and a considerable trade in linens and 
agricultural produce Two newspapers are published in the 
town The castle, which gives its name to the town, was 
a fortress of the De Burgh family , but the town itself is 
of more modem origin In 1641 the castle was held for 
the Parliament by Sir Henry Bingham, but ho was forced 
to surrender to Lord Mayo, and fell a victim, with all his 
garrison, to the fury and tteachery of the besiegers The 
massacre was afterwards avenged, in 1 653, by the execution 
of Sir Theobald Buike (by that time Lord Mayo), who 
had been m command along with his fither at the siege 
In 1798 tho town was occupied for some weeks by the 
French under General Humbert, who had defeated tho 
English under Luke J Hutchison m a conflict which is 
jocularly styled the “ Castlebar Races ” Population in 
1871, 3508 

CASTLEREAGH, Lord See Londonderry, Mar- 
quis of 

CASTLETOWN (m Manx, Bully Cashtel), the capital 
of the Isle of Man, and seat of the Manx Government, 
stands on the western side of Castletown Bay, 1 1 miles 
south-west of Douglas, on both banks of the Sdverburn 
It is neat and regularly built, and has a large square 
containing some handsome houses In the centre of the 
town stands Castle Bushin, which owes its foundation to 
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the Danish chief, Guthred, m 960, and aftor serving for 
generations as the residence of the kings of Man, is now 
paitly used as a prison and bantu ks In its vicinity is 
the House of Keys, where the members of the Manx 
Parliament hold their sessions The chief educational 
establishment is King William’s College, situated about a 
lmlo and a half to tho north of the town It was originally 
erected about 1830—3 , but a complete restoration was 
rendered necessary by hie m 1811, and it has since been 
enlarged, m 1862 Castletown also possesses a m w town- 
house, a maikct house dating from 1830, and seveial othei 
public buildings , theie aie bicwtnes, him kilns, and corn 
mills in the town and neighbouihood , and a small slop- 
ping trade is maintained Population in 1871, 2320 
CASTOll AND POLLUX, m Gnck uid Roman 
mythology, woie twin gods, also known undti the name 
of Dioscuri (Aiofrfcovpoi, fioui Zeus, Atos, Jupitu, and 
Kovpot y children) for, according to one myth, they were 
children of Jupiter and Leda, whose love the god hid 
won under the form of a swan In some versions Leda 
is represented as having brought forth two eggs, from one 
of which were born tho mortal babes Castor and Clytie 
innestra, fiom tho other the immortal Pollux or Poly deuces 
and Helen According to others only the latter two were 
children of Zeus, and m Homer all are said to be 
children of Leila and Tyudareus, king of Sparta Wo 
find also that the Dioscuri were specially leverenced among 
people ot Doiian race, and that they were 1 said to have 
reigned at Sparta Muller therefore suggests thit the 
myth arose from the apotheosis ol ceitam human Tyn- 
daridn?, round whom gradually collected fables which 
originally relerred to some ancient Peloponnesian dc ities 
The Dioscuri presided over public games, Castor being 
the god of equestuan exercise, Pollux the god of boxing, 
but both are usually represented on tiery steeds with Bpcare 
and egg-shaped hellncts crowned with stars They were, 
besides, the patrons of hospitality , then willing and kindly 
aid was especially sought by travelleis, they were 0cot trwriy- 
pe«, ever jeady to betnend all who paid tlipm due honour 
Their most important exploits aie then invasion ol Attun, 
to lescue then sistei Helen from Theseus , their sliaie m 
the hunting of the Caly (Ionian boat, and in the Argonautic 
expedition, during which they nmineil the daughters ot 
Leucippus, and, lastly, their battle with the sons of 
Apliareus, in which Castor, the mortal, loll by the hand of 
Idas Pollux, finding lnm dead after the battle, implored 
Jupiter to be allowed to die with him , but the father of 
the gods (says Homer) gave his brother life, on condition 
that both should, on alternate days, descend to Hades 
According to au other fablt, the god marked his approval ot 
their love by placing them together among the stare 

Though their worship was perhaps most caiefully ol> 
served among people of Dorian origin, they were held in 
no small veneration at Rome It was the popular belief in 
that city from an eaily period that tho battle of Lake 
Itegillus had betti decided by their interposition They 
had fought, it w r as said, armed and mounted, at the head 
of the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwaids 
carried the news of the victory with incredible speed to the 
city The well m the Forum at which they alighted was 
pointed out, and near it rose their ancient temple A gieat 
festival was kept m their honour on the Ides of Quin tills, 
believed to be the anniversary of tho battle, and sumptuous 
sacrifices were offered to them at the public charge It 
was further ordained that a grand muster and inspection 
of the equestrian body should be pait of the ceremonial* 
All tho knights, clad m purple and crowned with olive, 
were to meet at a temple of Mars in tho subuibs Thence 
they were to ride in state to the forum, where stodll the 
temple of the twins This pageant was during several 
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centuries one of the most splendid sights of Rome In the 
time of Dionysius the cavalcade consisted of 5000 horsemen, 
all persons of fair repute and independent fortune 

CASTOR OIL, the fixed oil obtained from the Castor 
Oil Plant or Palma Chnsti, Ricinus communis , belonging to 
the Natural Order Eupkm btacece The plant is a native of 
the East Indies, but it has been introduced, and is now 
cultivated m most tropical and m the warmer temperate 
countries In size it vanes from a shrubby plant to a tree 
of from 30 to 40 feet in height according to the climate in 
which it grows, being arborescent in tropical latitudes On 
account of its very large beautiful palmate-peltate leaves, 
which measure as much as 2 feet in diameter, it is cultivated 
as an ornamental plant In the south of England, with 
the habit of an annual, it ripens its seeds m favourable 
seasons , and it has been known to come to maturity os far 
north as Christiania in Norway The fruit consists of a 
tricoccous capsule, covered externally with soft } adding 
prickles, and each cell develops a single seed The seeds 
of the different cultivated varieties, of which there are a 
great number, differ much in sue and in external mai kings , 
but average seeds are of an oval laterally compressed form, 
with then longest diameter about four lines They have a 
shmmg, marble grey and brown, thick, leathery epidermis, 
within which is a thin dark-coloured brittle coat The 
cotyledons readily separate, and show a large distinct leafy 
embryo The oil is obtained from the seeds by two 
principal methods — expression and decoction, — the latter 
process being largely used in India, where the oil, on 
account of its cheapness and abundance, is extensively 
employed for illuminating as well as for other domestic and 
medicinal purposes The oil exported from Calcutta to 
Europe, which is said to be “ cold drawn and nearly 
tasteless/ 1 is pieparod by shelling and crushing the seeds 
between rollers The crushed mass is then placed m 
hempen cloths and pressed m a screw or hydraulic press 
The oil which exudes is mixed with water and heated till 
the water boils, and the mucilaginous matter m the oil 
separates as a scum It is next strained, then bleached in 
the sunlight, and stored for exportation A considerable 
quantity of castor oil of an excellent quality is also made m 
Italy , and in California the manufacture is conducted on 
an extonsivo scale The following is an outline of the 
process adopted in a Californian factory The seeds are 
submitted to a dry heat m aturnace for an hour or thereby, 
by which they are softened and piepared to part easily with 
their oil They aio then pressed m a large powerful screw- 
press, and the oily matter whali flows out is taught, mixed 
with an equal proportion of water, and boiled to purify it 
from mucilaginous and albuminous matter After boiling 
about an hour, it is allowed to tool, the water is drawn off, 
and the oil is ti.msferred to 7inc tanks or clarifiers capable 
of holding from GO to 100 gallons In these it stands 
about eight hours, bleaching in the sun, after which it is 
ready for storing B> this method 1 00 It) of good seeds 
yield about 5 gallons of pure oil 

Castor oil is a \isud liquid, almost colourless when 
pure, possessing onl> a slight odoui, and a mild yet highly 
nauseous and disagreeable taste Its specific gravity is 9G, 
a little less than that of water, and it dissolves freely m 
alcohol, ethor, and glacial acetic acid It contains palmitic 
and several other fatty acids, among which there is one — 
ricinoleic acid — peculiai to itself In 18G4 Tusou isolated 
from the oil a principle which he denominated an alkaloid 
under the name of ricimne, and that substance has since 
been extracted from the leaves, which are used as 
galactagoguos and ommenagogues Castor oil forms a 
cloan^ light-coloured soap which dries and hardens well, 
havihg no tendency to deliquesence, and is free from smell 
It has been recommended for medicinal use. 
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Castor oil is one of the most extensively useful of 
purgative medicines known , and the only one which! 
under certain circumstances, can with safety be admin 
istered Its purgative properties were supposed by 
Soubeiran to be due to the presence of an acrid oleo-resm 
and to ncmolem, but the constituents of the oil have not yet 
been satisfactorily studied in their physiological relations 
The seeds themselves, or the oil extracted by alcohol, owing 
to the larger proportion of the drastic principle they contain, 
act much more powerfully than the common oil The 
nauseous taste of castor oil is the one great impediment to 
its use, and many methods have been suggested for overcom- 
ing its unpleasant flavour The most common devices 
are— enclosing it m capsules, floating it m various palatable 
liquids, or preparing emulsions of the oil with such sub- 
stances as (Jissolved gum-arabic and simple syrup 

CASTREN, Matthias Alexander (1813-1853), one 
of the greatest authorities on the ethnology and languages 
of the Northern Asiatic nations, was born at Tervola, m 
the parish of Kemi m Finland, on 20th November (2d 
Deccmbci) 1813 His father, Christian Gastrin, panab 
minister at Rovamemi, died m 1825 , and Matthias passed 
under tlu protection of his uncle, Mathias Castr^n, the 
kindly and learned incumbent of Kemi At the age of 
twelve lie was sent to school at Ulcaborg, and there he 
helped to maintain himself by teaching the youngei 
children On his removal to the Alexander’s University at 
Helsingfors m 1830, he fii -t devoted himself to Creek and 
Iiebiew with the intention of entering the church , but 
his interest was soon excited by the language of his native 
country, and he even began before his course was com 
ploted to lay the foundations of a W'oik on Finnish 
mythology The necessity of personal explorations among 
the still unwritten languages of cognate tribes soon made 
itself evident , and m 1838 he was glad to join a medical 
fellow-student, Dr Ehrstrom, m a journey through Lapland 
In the following year he travelled in Russian Karelia at 
the expuise of the Literary Society of Finland , and in 
1841 he undertook, in company with Dr Elias Lonnrot, the 
great Finnish philologist, a thud journey, w T hich ultimately 
extended beyond the Ural as far as Obdorsk, and occupied 
a period of three years Before starting on this last 
expedition lie had published a translation into Swedish of 
the Finnish epic of Kalevala , and on his return lie gave 
to the world his Elementa gmmmalicts 8yi jaenai and Ele 
meuta g) ammaticcs Tschn emuscr, 1844 No sooner had 
ho recoveied fiom tho illness which his last journey had 
occasioned than he set out, under the auspices of the 
Academy of St Petersburg and the Helsingfois University, 
on an exploration of the whole government of Siberia, 
which resulted in a vast addition to previous knowledge, 
but senously affected the health of the adventurous mvesti 
gator The first-fruits of his collections were published at 
St Petersburg in 1849 m the form of a Versuch tmer 
Obt/ahschen Spuichlehre In 1850 he published a 
treatise l)e atfixw personahbua hnguarum Altaicamm , and 
was appointed professor at Helsingfors of the new chair of 
Finnish language and literatuie The following year saw 
him raised to the rank of chancellor of the university , 
and he was busily engaged m what he regarded as his 
principal work, a Samoyedic Grammar, when he died on 
7th May 1853 Five volumes of his collected woiks 
appeared from 1852 to 1858, containing respectively — 
(1 ) Resemmnen fum dren 1838-1844 , (2 ) ReseberaiteUcr 
och brtf ami 1845-1849 , (3) Foreldsnmgar t Finsk 
mythologi , (4 ) Ethnoloquka forelasnvngar o/ver Altaxska 
folken , and (5) Smane afhandlmgar och akademuka 
dissertahoncr A German translation has been published 
by Anton Sclnefner, who was also intrusted by the St 
Petersburg Academy with the editing of his manuscripts 
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which had been left to the Helsingfors University The 
Samoyedic Grammar (185 4), a Samoyede Vocabulary (1855), 
a Tungusian Dictionary (1 856), and studies on the Bunatic 
(1857), the Koibahc and Karagossic (1857), and the 
Yenisei Ostiak and Kottian dialects have been published 

CASTRENSIS, Paxjlus, a distinguished professor of 
cm! and canon law, who studied under Baldus at Perugia, 
and was a fellow pupil with Cardinal Zabarella Ho 
was admitted to the degree of doctor of civil law iu the 
university of Avignon It is unceitam when ho first 
undertook the duties of a professonul chair A tradition, 
which has been handed down by Panzirolus, represents him 
to have taught law during a period of fifty-seven years 
He was professor at Vienna in 1390, at Avignon m 1394, 
and at Padua m 1429 , and he filled at different periods a 
professorial chair at Florence, at Bologna, and at Perugia, 
but at what precise periods is not known He was for 
some time the vicar-general of Cardinal Zabarella at 
Florence, and his eminenco as a teacher of cation law may 
bo inferred from the language of ono of his pupils, who 
styles him “famosissunus juris utnusque monarca ” His 
most complete treatise is his readings on the Digest, aurl 
it appeals fiom a passage in his readings on the Digestum 
Vetu\ that he dc livercd them at a tune when lie had been 
actively eng iged for forty-five years as a teacher of civil 
law His death is generally assigned to 1436, but it 
appears from an entry m a MS of the Digest am Vetus , 
which is e\t mt at Munich, made by the hand of one of his 
pupils, who styles him “ piseceptoi meus, w that ho died on 
th a 20 tli Jul\ 1441 

CASTIIES, the chief town of an arrondissement m the 
department of Tarn, Franco, 23 miles south-east of Alby, 
stands m a pleasant and fertile valley, on both sides of the 
Agout, here crossed by two bridges The town is ill built, 
and the streets are narrow and crooked , but it has boon 
much improved during the present century The principal 
buildings are the town-hall, formerly the episcopal palace, 
whuli was built by Mansart, the churches of St Benoit 
(dating fiom the 17th century) and Notre Dame de la Platt 4 , 
a modern com thouso, two hospitals, barracks, a theatre, 
and an ex< haiige It is the seat of tribunals of primary 
instance and commerce, and of a Protestant consistory 
Cashes is colebiated for its manufactures, among which are 
woollen, linen, Bilk, and cotton stuffs, soap, leather, paper, 
und iron and copper wares 1 1 has also a considerable trade 
Dacier, ltapm, and Sabatier were natives of the town 
Cistres grew up round a Benedictine abbey, which is 
believed to have been founded m the 9 th century It was 
a place of considerable importance as early as the 12 th 
century, and ranked as the secoud town of the Albigenses 
During the Albigensiau crusade it surrendered ol its own 
accord to Simon de Montfort , and m 1356 it was raised to 
a countship by King John On the confiscation of the 
possessions of the IVAnuagtiac family, to which it had 
passed, it was bestowed by Louis XI on Boffilo del Oiudice, 
but the appointment led to so much disagreement that the 
countship was united to the crown by Francis I. in 1519 
In the wars of the latter part of the 16th century the 
inhabitants sided with the Protestant party, fortified the 
town, and established an independent republic They were 
brought to terms, however, by Louis XIII , and forced to 
dismantle their fortifications , and the town was made the 
seat of the rhamhre de Ctdit , or chamber for the investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the Protestants, afterwards transferred 
to CaBtelnaudary (in 1679) The bishopric of Castres, 
which had been erected by John XXII in 1317 was 
abolished at the Revolution Population in 4872, 18,177 
m the town, and 23,461 in the commune 

CASTRO, a seaport town of Italy, m the province of 
Otranto, and 10 miles south-west of the city of that name 
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It is the seat of a bishopric, and has an old castle and a 
cathedral Some export trade is carried on m corn, wine, 
and fish , but the harbour is accessible only to small vessels. 

The town is supposed to be the same with the Ccutrum 
Minerva of the Romans, which possessed an aucient temple 
of the goddess whoso name it bore, and was described by 
Virgil as the first place m Italy seen by lus hero /Eueas 
CASTRO DEL RIO EL HEAL, a town of Spaiu in 
the pro vmce of Cordova It is situated ntui the ltivor 
Guadajocillo, about 16 miles south-east fiom Coulova, and 
contains several churches, schools, and hospitals, a hand- 
some town house, and a prison Its population is about 
9000, and the great majority aie employed in agricultural 
pursuits Its commeice is confined to the t vportation of 
gram and oil, and its mdustiy to cuaiso manufactutcs for 
domestic put poses 

CASTRO GIOVANNI, the ancient Kuna, a town of 
Sicily, in the provim c of Caltauisetta, about i quarter of 
a mile south of Caltasubetta, which is situated on the 
lailway between Catania and Gngenti It lies almost m 
the centre of the island, and occupies a wtll-nigh unpreg 
liable position on tin megulai but spicious summit of a lull 
which uses iu pieupitous cliffs to a height of 2790 feet 
The town is in general m rather a dilapidated condition, 
but possesses a number of good ecclesiastical buildings 
On the highest point of the lull-top stands the castle, built 
by Frederic II of Aragon, probably on the site of the 
ancient temple of Ceres, which 1 owned the boast of early 
Sicilians The town is said by Stephan us of By/ mtium to 
have been founded by Syracuse in the 7 tli century ii o , 
but it first appeals in lnstoiy as lSnuliin city It fell 
into the hands of Dionysius of Syiacuse m 403 , and it 
was afterwards subject to Agathocles In 30‘) it was ono 
of the fir^t cities to join the Agngentmes m the war of 
liberation During the fust Punic wai it was held for 
some time by the Carthaginians, and subsequently beti ay od 
to the llomans , and during the second it was delivered to 
massicre and plundei by the Roman govemui Pin inns, who 
feared a revolt of the citizens As hcadquarteis of the 
insurrection of the slaves from 134 to 132 lit, it defied 
the consul Hupilius till treachery came to Ins aid Fiom 
the spoliations of Verres it ^ufh led severely, and its import- 
ance gradually diminished uiidci the empire In 837 tho 
Saracens made a vain attempt to take it by stoim , but in 
8 r >9 it was betrayed into tho hands of Abbas lbu Fahdl 
In 1080 the Normans entered into possession, and the 
proof of their occupation is still to be found not only in tho 
remains of their buildings but also in tho light hair and 
blue eyes of many of the present inhabitants Of Homan 
architectuie there aieftw remains, and the identification of 
the ancient site assigned to the myth of the Rape of 
Proserpine rests on very uncertain evidence The present 
form of the name Castro Giovanni appears to have arisen 
simply from an erroneous interpretation of the Sicilian 
Cistro Jamil, which is really nothing more than Cast mm 
Enme Population, about 14,000, 

CASTRO NUOVO, a town of Sicily, in the province 
of Palermo, 25 miles north of Girgenti In the vicinity 
there are extensive quarries of coloured marble, which have 
been woiked since the tune of the Homans Population, 
4300 

CASTRO HEALE, a city of the province of Messina, 
in the Island of Sicily, Bituated on a triangului and rocky 
mountain about 11 milts south of Milazzo The climato 
is salubrious , and excellent wine and oil aie produced m 
the district Population, about 7700 

CASTRO URDIALES, a seaport town of Spam, m the 
province of Santander, well known to sailors for the skelter 
which it affords from storms in the Bay of Biscay It w os 
destroyed by General Foy in 1813, but has been rebuilt, « 
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for titled, and greatly improved The most remarkable 
buildings arc the castle and the hermitage of Santa Ana 
Its fisheries are considerable, and iron-ore and calamine are 
exported Population, 3391 

CASTRO, Guillen t>E (1569-1631), a Spanish dra 
matiht of note, was a Valencian by birth, and early enjoyed 
a reputation as a man of letters In 1591, with Aguilar 
and Artieda, ho was a member of the Noctumos, a brilliant 
Spanish imitation of the Italian Actadnnui At one time 
a captain of horse, at another the prott'ge of the munificent 
Renevente, viceroy of Naples, of whom ho received the 
governorship of a Neapolitan forties**, patronized ami 
splendidly pensioned by the duke of OsuiU and the count 
duke Olivarez, Guillen do Costio would seem to have 
mado friends with Ins pen as quickly and as easily as 
ho unmade them by Ins soui liumoiii and discontented 
obstinacy Little is known of the literaiy part of Ins life 
lie lived at Mudnd, and wiote foi the stage It is certain, 
too, that ho lung enjoyed the fnuidslup of Lope de Vega, 
who dedicated a play to him in fluttering terms, and whom 
he assisted at the famous festival of the Canonization of 
Han Isnlio, whole lu won a pnzi in the litnary tourna- 
ment contested by laiiicgui, Cable ion, Juan de Montalvan, 
and others lie is said, mounter, to have died in surli 
poverty as to have owed hisfuntial to chanty Guillen de 
Castro wiote some forty plays, in all of which he showed 
himself a follower of Lope <le Vega, and a thorough 
Span mid lu instinct ami idea, and m some of which gnat 
passions and Stirling scours ire tnated woithdy and well 
The best of them me poihuns-- (1) bhufaftaiae /un/anam/a, 
(li) ViUfit ) en piopita JUunala, and (3) La Jmtuta at la 
Pudad Rut the drama th it has made Guillen de Castio’s 
reputation Kuiopeau is La* Muctdadts </</ Cal, to tho fust 
part of which (Sum die was so hugely nidi bted for the 
materials of his own renowned tragedy The two parts of 
this [day, like all those of (’astro, have the genuine rmg 
of the old songs of the Jfomanca ot about them , ami, from 
their intense nationaht), no less than foi then tough potliy 
and sweet \eisihcution, wue, doubtless, among the most 
populai [)ie ccs of then day 

SioSiluuk, Uixhnhtt dt r Ihumnhsiht n Litnatur uml hand in 
dpmton, 11 4J8 44s , Tuknoi, Ihdont of Spatuth / ifnatuu , n 

mo ,luo, Comidais de (iiit/lm dt Casfto, Ytdiiuia 1(>2I , I onl 
UoIIiiiuPh Luna of Lope dt / ttf't and (hullmdt (Uittro, 1 nation, 
1817, Uibadamjiu, iLbhotua dt Autonn rLptu of Vs, \ol \hn 

CASTRO, Inez dic (died 1355), called Colla de (lar.a, 
1 1 , ‘‘Heron’s Ntek,” was born m Spanish Galicia, in the 
eailiei yeais of the 14th century Tradition asset ts that 
her father, Don Radio Foi mimic/ de* Cast to, and her 
mother, Doha Aldom^i Hoaies do Villadarcs, a noble* 
Poituguose lady, wue unm urud, and that Inez anel her 
two brothers were* conseque nily of bastaid both Educated 
at the senn-Oiicnt d provimml couit of Juan Manuel, duke 
of Pofudiel, Inez giew up side by side with Costanepi, the 
duke’s daughter by a scion ot the royal houso of Atagon, 
and her own cousin Alter icf using se\eiul clowned heads 
m marriage, Costam;a was at last persuaded to accept the 
hand of the Infauto Dom Pedro, son of Alphonso the Piuud, 
king of Poitugal In 13 tl the two girls left Penafiel , 
Costan^a’s marriage was celebs ated m tho same year, anel 
the young Infanta and liei cousin went to reside at Lisbon, 
or at Coimbra, where Dom Pedro conceded that luck- 
less and furious passion for Inez which has immoitahml 
them 

Morganatic marriages among the great were rather the 
rule than the exception m those times The only poison, 
therefore, who suffered m the contemplation of the lawless 
alliance between the Infante and Inez was Costaneja In 
1345, however, the Infanta died m childbed, and the 
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widower was left m undisturbed possession of his mistress, 
A wayward violent man, bold and irresolute, of terrible 
passions, lut subject to strange lapses of will, Dom Pedro, 
doubtful, perhaps, of the illegitimacy of Inez, which 
debarred her from succession to the throne, took no steps 
to improve her position in the world's eye till 1354, nine 
)ears after Costan^a’s death, when he married her in 
presence of the bishop of Guarda, and of several of the 
members of their household No contract of marriage, 
however, nor documentary proof of any kind was cieated 
for this ext inordinary occasion In 1361 Dom Pedro, 
then king of Portugal, swore solemnly to Castanhede, that 
lie had been lawfully wedded to Inez, but m 1385 Jo&o 
Do Rttgras had no difficulty whatever, m the absence of 
wiitten evidence, m setting a^ide the title of her descend- 
ants to the throne 

Alphoijso tho Pi oud Rated foi his giandchild and Ilia 
kingdom’s peace The Castio family, as much dreaded in 
Spam as in Portugal, with Inez ready to mount the throne 
and her brother Pedro Krnandez de Castro rising daily 
I higher m populai lty and importance, had many enemies, — 
among otlicis, time gentle men, Alvaio Gonsalves, Pedro 
Coilho, and Diogo Lopes Pacheco These men, hateful to 
and fetiful of Pedro Fernandez, me said to have ust d their 
influence with Alphonso to persuade him to strike down the 
I family thiough Im 7 The old king listened, refused, 

I waveud, and ended by vitlcling He went m seeret to 
, the palat t at Coimbia, where Inez and the Infante resided, 
j a( ( om panic d by his three familial s, and by others who 
j agieed with tlum r J lie beauty and team of Inez disarmed 
his resolution, and lie turned to leave her, but the gentle- 
men about lum had gom too fui to recede Inez was 
stabbed to death, and was bulled immediately in the Church 
of Santa Claia 

The Inf lute raistd at once the flag of revolt against his 
father, and was only appeased by the concession of a large 
share in tlu government The tliiee murdereis of Inez were 
si ut out of the kingdom by Alphonso, who knew Ins son too 
well not to be aware that the vengeance would be tremen- 
dous as the tunic They took refuge in Castile In 
1 3 r >7, however, Alphonso died, and tlu* Infante was crowned 
I king of Poitugal Pedro the Ciuel, Ins nephew, leigned 
! ovei Cistilc, and the luuideitrs wcio given up as soon 
1 us Repined Diogo Lopes escaped through the gratitude 
of a beggui to whom he had loimtily done a kindness , 
but Coilho and Gonyalves were executed, with humble 
tot turn*, in the vc ly presence of the king 

The stoiy of the exhumation and coumation of thccoipse 
of Inez lias often been told It is said that to tho dead 
bod), crowned and robed in loyal raiment, and enthioned 
beside the king, the assembled nobility ol Poitugal paid 
homage as to its queen, swearing fealty on tho withered 
h nul of tho corpse The giavist doubts, howevei, exist as 
to the authenticity of this story , Fernfio Lopes, tho Portu- 
guese Froissart, who is the great authonty for the details 
of the tiaged) of the death of Inez, with some ot tbeactora 
in which lie was personally acquainted, sajs nothing of 
the ghastly and fantastic ceremony, though he tells at 
length the tale of the funeral honours that Pecho the king 
bestowed upon his wife Inez w is buried at Alcobasa 
w ith extraordinary magnificence, m a tomb of white marble, 
surmounted by her crowned statue , and near her sepulchre 
Pedro caused his own to be placed The monument, after 
repeatedly resisting tho violence of curiosity, was broken 
into in 1810 by the French soldiery, the statue wasmuti 
luted, and tho >ellow hair was cut from the broken 
skeleton, to bo preserved m reliquaries and blown away by 
the wind. The children of Inez shared her habit of mis 
fortune From her brother, however, Alvaro Peiez de 
Castro, the house regnant of Portugal directly descends 
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See Femfto Lopes, Chronica del Rey Dom Pedro , 1785 , Camocns, 
0$ Lunadas , Antonio Ferreira's Inee de Castro , — the first regular 
tragedy of the Renaissance after the Sofom&ba of Tnssino , Luis 
Velez de Guevara, Reinar dcspues de morir , an admirable play , 
and Ferdinand Denis, Chromques Chevalcrcsqucs de VKspagne et du 
Portugal 

CASTRO, Joao de (U 300-1548), called by Camoens 
Castro Forte , fourth Vicei oy of the Portuguese rndies, was 
the son of Alvaro do Castro, civil governor of Lisbon 
A younger son, and destined therefore for the church, he 
became at an early age a brilliant humanist, discover - 
also a profound capacity for mathematics The latter 
he studied under Pedro Nunez, in company with the In- 
fante Dom Luis, son of Emmanuel the Great, with whom 
he contracted a hf e-long friendship At eighteen he 
went to Taugiers, where he was dubbed knight by Duarte 
de Meuezes the governor, and wheio he icmaintd seveial 
years In 1535 ho accompanied Dom Luis to the suge 
of Tunis, wheie ho had the honour of refusing knighthood 
and reward at the hands of the great emperor Charles V 
Returning to Lisbon, he received from the king the small 
commandership of S&o Pablo de Salvaterra in 1 538 He was 
exceedingly poor, but his wife Lonor de Coutmho, a noble 
Portuguese lady, the exact date of whose marriage with him 
is not known, admired and appreciated her husband 
sufficiently to make light of their poverty Soon aftei this 
ho left for tho Indies m company with his uncle Garcia de 
Noronha, and on Ins arrival at Goa enlisted among the 
avf'Jitu? eiroi, “the bravest of the brave, ” told off for the 
reliof of Diu In 1540 he solved on an expedition under 
Estabio de Gama, by whom Ins son, Alvaro de Castro, a 
child of thirteen, was knighted, out of compliment to him 
Returning to Portugal, J oao de Castio was named com- 
mander of a fleet, in 1543, to cleai the European seas of 
puates , and m 1515 he was sent, with six sail, to the 
Iudies, in tho room of Martin de Souza, who had been 
dismissed the viceroyalty The next three years were the 
hardest and most brilliant, as they weio the last, of this 
great man’s life, — years of battle and struggle, of gloiy aud 
sorrow, of suffering and tiinmph Valiantly seconded by 
his sons (one of whom, Pernio, was killed before Diu) aud 
by Jo&o Mascarenhas, Jo&o de Castro achieved such popu 
lanty by the overthrow of Mahmoud, king of Cambodia, 
by the relief of Diu, and by the defeat of the great army 
of Adhel Khan, that he could conti act a veiy large loan 
with the Goa merchants on the simple security of Ins 
moustache These great deeds woie followed by tho cap- 
ture of Broach, by the complete subjugation of Malacca, 
and by the passage of Antonio Momz into Ceylon , and 
in 1547 the great captain was appointed viceroy by 
Jo&o III , who had at last accepted him without mis- 
tiust He did not live long to fill this charge, expnmg 
in the arms of his friend, Et Finnus Xavier, 6th Juno of 
the following year lie was buried at Goa, but his 
remains were afterwards exhumed and conveyed to 
Portugal, to be reinterred under a splendid monument m 
the convent of Bemhca 

See Jaunto Freire <le Anduule, Vida de D Joad de Castro , 
Lisbon, 1651, — English translation, by Sir IVtcr Wyche, 1004, 
Jo&o de Barros, Dtcada secunda da Asm , bk via , Roteiro de Dom 
Joam de Caitro , Pans, 1833 The last is linpoitant as fixing the 
position of Jo&o de Castio among geographers 

CASTROVILLARI, a town of Italy, in tho province 
of Calabria Citra, 7 miles WNW of Cassano It stands 
on an eminence suriounded by lofty mountains, and the 
modern portion contains several handsome streets The 
massive castle is supposed to belong to the Norman 
period The town carries on a considerable trade in cotton, 
wme, silk, and fruits, and has about 9400 inhabitants 
CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI (1283-1328) was by 
birth a Lucchese, aud by descent and training a Gkibellme 


He belonged to the family of Antelminelh , and being 
exiled at an early age with Ins parents and others of their 
faction by tho Quells, then m the ascendant, and otphaned 
at nineteen, he served as a soldier m England, France, and 
Lombardy, till he returned to Italy m 1313, and was 
chosen chief by the Glubi Hints, who had again obtained 
the mastery To avenge himself on the vanquished fac- 
tion he called m Ugucciono da Faggiuola, lord of Pisa, who 
treated him ill and perfidiously, putting him in nous aud 
sacking the city of Lucca, m spite of stienuous support 
received from Oastiucuo in many arduous enterprises, 
particulaily in that of Monteuitini An insurrection of tho 
Lucchese leading to tho explusion of Ugucciono and his 
party, (Jastruccio regained his freedom and his position, 
and tlie Ghibcllino triumph was piesently assured Elected 
governor of Lucia in 1310, he w aired incessantly against 
the Florentines,— becoming the faithful advist r and staum h 
supporter of the Emperoi Louis V , whom he accom 
pained to Rome, and who made him duko of Liuca, count 
of the Lituau Palace, and senator of the empire Gas 
truccio was excommunicated with Ins master by the Papal 
Legate, in the luteiest of the Guclfa, and died soon aftei 
wards, leaving several young childien, whose foi tunes weie 
wrecked m the Gnelfic tnuwph consequent on their fathei a 
death 

Mudian dll’s Lift of Cushat iu is a mtie luogiuphn il lomuuu* , 
it w is translated into Inuith with nofis, by DuuxdeRuhn m 
1751, See Nicolas Ntguni, ) ita di Cast tut tut , Moduiu, 14%, 
SismoudiH and Leo’s Histones ol tin Itali in Republic h , and \\ le 
1 md, Dlssu tatio do Castj u< no, Lupsn, 1 77‘* 

CASUISTRY is the application of genual moial rules 
to particular cases, but the woid is specially limited to tho 
consideration of cases of possible dubiety, since it is only 
wheie difhculty exists that formal treatment is noecssarv 
Any mipoitant development of casuistiy can only take place 
under a government by laws expressed in definite precepts , 
but the development may havt its ougiu m cithei of two 
opposite causes, or in a combination of the two — m the 
desire, namely, to fulfil the laws, oi in the dcsne to evade 
them, or in a conflict of these desires 

Of these puuciples a lenuukable illustration is given by 
the Jews Governed as they weie by the wntton pieceptsof 
Moses, they were continually confronted by qu< st ions which 
did not cleaily come undei any one rule, but of which a solu- 
tion was lequired by their extieme rcvcicnce for the 
smallest dicta of their code Tins woislnp of every jut and 
tittle of the law, which was the most lunaikablc character 
ibtic of then conscientiousness, deteumned the nature <<f 
their casuistry It was exact, detailed, unbending, and, 
though often wise aud noble, often useless aud merely 
external Thus it forbade the wealing of a girdle on the 
Sabbath, decided to a yaid how far one might walk on 
that day, aud declared the consequences of an oath by the 
gift on the altar to be most serious, while an oath by the 
altar itself was pcifectly safe Its loosest requiiements 
weie those which concerned nnrnagc , for it was practically 
possible to divorce a wife at will Of tin se rules some may 
be found in the Apocrypha, but their gieat repository is tin 
encyclopaedic Talmud, which entered into tho uunutitL of 
conduct with a detul which tended to prevent real 
obedience to great laws, and which was di&Lstious to 
individual freedom It must, however, be remembered in 
considering tho religious casuistry of the Jews that as is 
also remarkably the case with the Mahometans —then 
religious code was intended to be at the same time their 
civil law, and that, consequently, pait of thur casuistiy 
is comprised m our law-books In fict, the tusk of our 
judges is to solve questions of iegd casuistry, and«the 
precedents which they make are, so fur, comparable to ttoe 
tiadiUoos of the ciders 
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The early Greeks and the early Romans, in the bright 
joyousness or the laborious activity of objective life, fully 
occupied by the pleasures of art or the business of war and 
politics, with no minutely-detailed code or body of tradi 
turns to guide them, troubled themselves little about such 
problems When, however, the Greek philosophers and 
their Roman followers developed moral systems, attention 
began to be given to this department , at length, such 
questions as how far suicide is justifiable, or whether duty 
to the state is more important than duty to a friend, became 
favourite subjects of debate , and, during the hist two 
centuries of the Christian era, claboi itc treatises on the 
subject were produced by the famous btoic philosopher 
Epictetus, Seneca, and M Amclius 

Clmstiamtybi ought in a new method of settling casuis 
tical questions — a method directly opposed to tint of must 
of the J< wish scribes, in the midst of whom it had its 
ougin, and consulting m an appeal to the tiuo spmt of 
great pt maples Natuially tins method would have left 
pai tic ular cases to the decision of each man’s conscience , 
but tho extreme iccoil fiom feckless self indulgence which 
gave birth to the monastic ascetic system produced a new 
hind of casuistical hteiatuic* It found it hist great 
r i piosuitativo in TtiLulh m, a contemporary of M Aurelius, 
with whom nearly all sin was moital, om npentance at 
most being possible after baptism The same type of 
casuistry was taught by otheis of the fathers, but with tho 
greatest acuteness and powi r by Augustine, who lud 
special stress upon tho subjective oi shiritual side of Chris 
turn ethics, insisting upon tho principle that the moral 
worth of action depends upon the disposition of the agent 
as much as upon the objective nature of Hit ut 

In tho Roman Catholic Church, the pi ictici oi confession 
gavo use to a s\stim of cisuistiy, expressed in tho Libti 
Penitential es, which wore intended to guide tho confessor 
as to tho imposition of penance and tho giving of advice 
Among tho most important of these aio the Summer 
of Haimuud of Pmnafoiti, Angelas, Antonins Augustinus, 
Pncihcus, and Priorias, tho wmk of tho last (who was a 
vigorous opponent of Luther) being uti alphabetical com- 
pilation fi om thoso of his piedeceasors Later examples 
are Amoit’s Dictumarium easuum conscienlnc ( 1 784), and 
Kobioth’s Compendium theoloqicae morahs pro utihtate 
t onj < ssat to rum (1824) Indeed, throughout the Middle 
Ages, the doctrines of the chuich being univeisally acceptc d 
as tho supreme i tiles of conduct, tho casuistical was tho 
department of moral science which was best developed 
lu Pot uis Lombard us, in Alexander of Hales, and in 
Aquinas’s famous treatise, the Secnnda bemude, we find 
the uncompromising strictness of the ancient fatlieis 
but slightly modified Abelard, though earlier, took a more 
indulgent view, but Ins teaching was condemned by tho 
church, in tho synod of Sens (1140) 

One of tho most favourable conditions for the growth of a 
system of c asmstry is that m which a people, having lost its 
revel cm e for the 1 iw it one o held supremo, and ceased to find 
obedience tub ruble, does not yet dare to deny its authority 
Such was the condition m which, during thelGth century, 
tlroio took place the worst development of casuistry winch 
the woild has seen Men no longer were willing that their 
liberty should be lcpressed by the dead rules of a corrupt 
church, and tho lesuits, animat eel by the single object of 
adding to the power of then order, were always ready to 
make concessions and to soften disagreeable requirements 
The most remarkable doctnne which they promulgated — a 
doctime winch it is hard to bt-lreve that any one ever 
ventured to assert— is that of 44 Probabihsm , ft according to 
w hich any opinion which has been expressed by a “ grave 
doctor ” may bo looked upon as possessing a fair amount of 
probability, and may, therefore, be safely followed, even 


though one’s conscience may insist upon the opposite course 
With principles so liberal it was hard if one could not find 
an authority to his mind among Escobar, Suarez, Sanchez, 
Velasquez, Molina, Bauny, Busenbaum, Toletus, Filiutius, 
Less, Ponce, and an innumerable host of other 44 grave ” and, 
as a rule, obliging doctors Such was the popularity of some 
of their works that Busenbauin’s Medulla casuum con 
snentice ( 16 15) ran through fifty-two editions, and Escobar’a 
Thiolofjia Morahs (IG46) through forty One of the most 
amuHirrg of their ruses was that by which they avoided the 
condemnation of usury That “ money should breed money n 
w'aa regal clod universally in those days as unnatural, but 
burrowing was necessary, and no one could be expected to 
lend without being paid for his risk, and for the use of 
his capital The remedy for tho Jesuit was easy There 
is no sin if you only call the payment not interest but 
44 fan profit , ” or if you look upon it as a grateful return 
by the borrower for the favour done him , or, thirdly, if 
you pufei it, you can avoid the least appearance of evil 
by making a “ Mohatra” bargain, that is, you sell to the 
[arson who wants money aqinntity of goods, which he at 
once sells to you again at a lower rate For these devices, 
however, the Jesuits are to be judged the less hardly, since 
almost all moralists found it necessary to evade the mis- 
taken law It wus mainly by then teaching on the 
fundamental question of the duty of veracity that they 
made themselves a by word and a reproach among men 
To settle the limits of this duty is, indeed, one of the most 
difficult problems in practical etlncs , but the Jesuita 
lemoved it entirely from the category of obligation Thus 
Filiutius and others, from the principle that it is tho 
intention which df tommies the quality of the action, argue 
that lying can be avoided by mental reservation, by 
equivocation, or by introducing words sotto vo<e 9 and that 
promises are not binding when the promiser m making 
thun had no intention to bind himself Equally notorious 
vvue their views on murdei, which was authorized m revenge 
for a box on the ear, or to prevent the loss of a trifling 
sum , and with regard to some other questions, tluy 
entei ed into such prurient details that their bitterest enemiea 
would not quote their words even for the purpose of con 
demmng them In short, virtue, accoiding to Father Le 
Moi lie’s Devotion made Easy , is not at all the “ cross 
tempered dame ” men represent her as being The ntca 
and requirements of the church also were modified to suit 
the taste of the people For example, if a whole mass be 
found wearisome, greater expedition can be obtained by 
having different paits performed simultaneously, and m 
his Paradise opened to Phil agio in One Bundled Devotions 
to the Mother of God t easily practised , Father Bauny shows 
how easily the heart of the Virgin may be won , a prayer 
once a day, or even the wearing of an amulet, is enough , 
nor is it necessary, or, indeed, becoming, that the 
favoured worshipper should give his heart — 44 that poor 
little slave v — to his benefactress as a token of Ins grati 
tude It was impossible that absurdities such as these 
could fail to bring upon their authors the severest punish 
ment War was declared against them by the great 
Jansemst, Antoine Arnauld , and in 1656 and 1657 Pascal 
attacked them with an incisive wit, the edge of which none 
of their attempts could turn The order became a jest , the 
clergy were aroused to examine the ponderous folios which 
contained its casuistry, and to condemn them m a general 
assembly The attack was afterwards followed up by the 
polished satire of Boileau, and by a second exposure of the 
Morale des J (suites by Nicole Perrault (1667) , aud the 
influence of the Provincial Jitters was at once spread far 
and wide by means of their immediate translation into 
Latin, Italian, German, Spanish, and English It was m 
vain that the Pope condemned them (September 1657), 
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the attempts of Pirot and other JesnitB to justify the base 
maxims they exposed, only increased the disgrace of the 
order, and Father Daniel’s endeavour to prove them 
inaccurate was a complete failure The chief Homan 
Catholic casuists since that time are St Ignatio (who 
produced a complete treatise m 1707, and an Ethica 
Amvrism 1709), Stattler (1782), Lambertini (1766-1794), 
and Amort and Sobiech, who have been already men 
tioned 

The casuistry of the Reformers was similar, in origin, 
to that of the early fathers , and, with the inaiked 
exception of the question of celibacy, the two systems 
greatly robomblo one another in their seventy This 
stnetness was most extreme in the Calvimstic Church, as 
is displayed m the stern rules of its founder, and m the 
works of the German Dancpus (who, in fact, usually follows 
Augustine), of the English Perkins, and the Dutch 
Amesius A more genial spirit prevailed m the Lutheran 
Church, which produced the Const lia oi Melanchthon, and 
the treatises of Baldwin of Wittenberg, Olearus, OBiander, 
and Spener In the Pm Ben derm of the last we find the 
commencement of a more ascetic but specially subjective 
casuistry, founded upon the pietism of Thomas h hem] us 
During the 17th century, several other Protestant works 
on casuistry appeared m England Those of Bishops Hall 
and Barlow are not marked by much power Perkins’s 
Coxes of Conscience (1606), starting from a discussion of the 
authority of Scripture and the nature of the Godhead, of 
repentance and the sacraments, arrives at conclusions which 
often display vigorous sense, and always a straightforward 
and even stern honesty Thus he declares that a promise, 
though extorted under compulsion or by means of deceit, is 
binding so long as tho loss to bo sustained is merely 
temporary and private , and he condemns the stnving for 
more riches than is necessary foi the health of the body, 
the culture of the mind, and the satisfaction of one’s obh 
gations to one’s family and to others His most fanciful 
argument is that m which he founds tho validity of an oath 
by a creature on the curious ground that “ God is seen ” 
(i e , manifests himself) '* in the creature ” The still more 
famous Latin treatise Be Obligations conscienttce (1660) 
— of which tho best known section, the Be Jnramenti 
Obhgatione appealed separately in 1647 — by Sanderson, 
professor of theology at Oxfoid, is distinguished by an 
equal directness of moral aim, and by much learning and 
vigour But the most renowned of all, Jeremy Taylor’s 
Burtor Dubitantium (1660) has not the merit of similar 
clearness , as guidos of conscience ho mixes up tho laws of 
revelation and nature, the laws ecclesiastical and civil of 
princes and governors, and “ the fame or the public 
reputation of tilings, expressed by proverbs, «kc ,” while the 
place of careful original thought is often taken by profuse 
quotations 

During the last two centunes, the study of morals has 
developed itself m a totally different direction Free 
discussion being opened up as to tho fundamental questions 
of religion and morality, modern writers on ethics more 
generally content themselves with the treatment of great- 
principles, without laying down specific rules foi their piac 
tical & 2 >plitatiou (t m w ) 

CASWALL, Hfvry, DD (1810-1870), was born at 
Yateley, Hampshire, and educated chiefly at the grammar 
school of Chigwell, Essex At the age of eighteen he 
went to the United States, and graduated m arts at Kenyon 
College, Ohio After being engaged for several years as a 
parish minister and a professor of theology m America, ho 
returned to England m 1842, obtained a private Act of 
Parliament recognizing the validity of his ordination m 
the United States, was appointed to tho vicarage of 
Figheldean, Wiltshire, and became proctor m Convocation 
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for the diocese of Sarum, and prebendary of Salisbury 
Cathedral He received the honorary degree of M A from 
the university of Oxford, and that of D D. from Trinitv 
College, Hartford, Connecticut Caswall went back to 
the United States about two years before lus death, 
which occurred at Franklin, Pennsylvania, December 1 7, 
1870 The mam object of hxs life was to promote the 
consolidation and to increase the power of the great 
religious organization connected with the English Re- 
formation His principal work is Amenta and tht Ameri- 
can Churchy 1839 , 2d edition, 1831 Ho also wiote 
two works on Mormomsm , Scotland and th St offish 
Church , The Western Woihl Revisited, lf>5t t and 
The Martyr of the Pongasy a memoir of the Rev II J 
Seacock 

CAT, a name applied m its widest sense to nil feline 
animals, but geneia^y lestncted to a few of the binalh r 
species which approximate more or less closely to the 
domestic form Of undomesticated species tho best know n 
is the wild cat (f'ehs catus)y inhabiting the most inacces 
slide mountain fastnesses, and the deepest recesses of the 
forests of Cential and Northern Europe and Asia It 
attains a ltngth of 3 feet including the tail, is of a 
yellowish grey colour abovo and whitish beneath, with a 
dark streak extending along the baik to the origin of the 
tail, and with indistinct transverse bands on tho sides Its 
tad is bushy and of equal thickness throughout annulateil 
and tipped with black Tho wild cat was formeily 
abundant throughout the wooded districts of Britain but 
is now confined to WalcB, the mountainous parts of the 
north west of England, and the Highlands of Scotland, 
where, owing to the increased attention now paid to tho 
preservation of game, it is being rapidly exterminated by 
trap and gun It forms its nest in rocky ere vices, or in 
the hollows of trees, and has been known to make uso, for 
this purpose, of the nests of the larger birds It is 
nocturnal in its habits, prowling by night m search of the 
mammals and birds which form its food, and thus doing 
immense damage m distucts well stocked with game 
The fierceness of its disposition, its strength, and its agility 
are well known , and although it does not seek to attack 
man, yet when disturbed in its lair, or when hemmed in, 
it will spring with tigei-like ferocity on its opponent, eveiy 
hair on its body bristling wuth rago " I never saw an 
animal light so desperately,” says Mr Charles St John ( W t Id 
Sports of tht Uighlands)y “or ono which was so difficult to 
kill ” In country districts specimens of the domestic cat 
run wild are by no means uncommon, for, having once 
tasted wild animal food, lures and rabbits are evei after- 
wards preferred to rats and mice, and when the house 
cat thus takes to hunting there are few animals more 
destructive to poultry ami game In some instances they 
have been known to hunt regularly m the woods and 
yet retain sufficient domesticity to carry homo their 
prey before devouring it, and notwithstanding the Latin 
proverb— 

1 C itus amat places sul aquas liitrarc it curat, 

they have been known to overcome their aversion to water 
m order to gratify their taste for fish The offspring of 
such semi wild foi ms gradually assume a uniform colouring 
not unlike that of the wild cat, — a similarity which led to 
the supposition that the house cat was but a domesticated 
form of Felts calus The greater size, however, of the 
latter, the uniform thickness of its tail — a peculiarity which 
never reappears in any of tho domestic varieties, nor in 
those which have returned to the wild state— along with the 
fact of the great scarcity of house cats and the high value 
set upon them throughout Europe during the MiddJeeAges, 
when the wild form was everywhere abundant, may be 
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held to prove that the domestic cat is specifically distinct 
from the wild form of our woods Its origin, like that of 
many other domestic animals, is sufficiently obscure to have 
become a matter of more or less probable conjecture 
Reference is made to it in Sanskrit writings 2000 years 
old, and still more ancient records of it are to be found in 
the monumental figures and cat mummies of Egypt The 
latter, accoiding to I)e Blainville, belong to three distinct 
species, two of which are said to be still found, both wild 
and domesticated, m parts of Egypt The Gloved Cat of 
Nubia (Felis maniculala ), which also occurs as a mummy, 
approaches most nearly m size, and in the tapering form of 
the tail, to the domestic cat, but Professor Owen has shown 
that there are peculiarities in the dentition of this species, 
sufficient to invalidate its claim to be considered the 
ancestor of the domestic foim The difficulty of recognizing 
this ancestoi m any single wild species has led many 
naturalists, including Temimnck, Pallas, and Blyth, to the 
conclusion that Felts domestica is the product of ninny 
species commingled , and whatever weight may be atta< lied 
to this view, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
domestic cats in different parts of the woild have been 
gieatly modified by fiequent ciossings with such wild 
species as occur in those parts lu tin north of Scotland 
at the present day, the native species is believed occasionally 
to cross with the house cat, the product living in the 
houses Such crosses would, no doubt, be much more 
frequent in ages when the wild cat was supci abundant 
throughout Europe, and it is evidently owing to this, that, 
as Mr Blyth states, the affinity of the oi dimity British cat 
to Felis ca1us % as compared with any Indian tame cat, is 
manifest The luttei, according to the same authouty, has 
crossed with no fewer than four Indian wild species, and 
a tamo specimen lately added to the Bntish Museum, 
agreed, in Dr (bay’s opinion, m almost every charactei 
with the Indian wild speues Ft In chain Similar 
instances of the mossing of native spuns with the 
domestic form have been noted in Algeria, South Afuca, 
and Paiaguay Although the cat has piobably been 
domesticated quite as long as the dog, the number of dis 
tmet breeds inhabiting the same count ly, to winch it 1ms 
given rise, is strikingly small in comparison with those of 
the latter,— a fact owing, piobably, to the nocturnal habits 
of the cat and the consequent difficulty in preventing 
indiscriminate crossing That it is not owing to any 
inheient want of vai lability is proved by the very distinct 
breeds that have been developed m insulin and other 
isolated situations such as the tailless cats of the Isle of 


Man, which differ m size of head and length of limbe, as 
well as in absence of tail from the ordinary form, and 
the domestic cats of the Malayan Archipelago, in which 
the tail is short and truncated. The best known and most 
distinct varieties are the Tabby , the Tortoise-shell or 
Spanish, with its pleasing mixture of black, white, and 
yellow , the Chartreuse, of a bluish-grey colour , and the 
Angora, with long silky hair of a dusky white, a favourite 
drawingroom pet, and the gentlest of all the varieties 
Among less known breeds are the Chinese, with pendulous 
ears, the red coloured breed of Tobolsk, and the twisted- 
tailed cats of Madagascar 

The disposition and habits of the domestic cat are 
familiar to all, and need not be dwelt upon here It has 
never evinced that devotion to man which characterizes the 
dog, though many individual cases of feline attachment 
might bo quoted It becomes, however, strongly attached 
to particular localities, and will find its way back frem the 
most distant places although conveyed thither under cover. 
Ilow it performs such feats has long puzzled naturalists, 
and no theory that has yet been advanced seems adequately 
to meet the case It has been contended recently by Mr A 
R WaUace that a cat which is being conveyed to a distance 
blindfold will have its sense of smell m full extrcise, and 
will by this means take note of the successive odours it 
encounters on the way , that these will leave on its mind 
“ a senes of images as distinct as those we should receive 
by the sense of sight and that “ the recurrence of these 
odours m thur proper inverse order — every house, ditch, 
field, and village having its owui well-marked indivi- 
duality would make it an easy matter for the animal in 
question to follow the identical route back, however many 
turnings and cross loads it may have followed ” ( Nature , 
February 20, 1873) 

Among the ancient Egyptians the cat was sacred to Isis 
or the moon , temples were raised, and sacrifices offered m 
its honour, and its body was embalmed at death Nor is 
tins feeling quite extinct among modern Egyptians, for in 
Cairo at the present time there is an endowment m 
opeiatiou for the lodging and feeding of homeless cats 

In the folk lore of Euiopean nations the cat is regarded 
with suspicum as the favounte agent of witchcraft, and 
seems often to line shirt d in the cruelties inflicted on 
those who were supposed to practise the “ black ait " In 
Geimany at the present day black cats arc kept away from 
the i uulles of children as omens of evil, while the 
appeal ante of a black cat on the bed of a snk person used 
to bo taken as an announcement of approaching death. 
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C ATACOMB, a subteiranean excavation foi the inter 
inent of the dead, or bui ml vault In this sense the 
word “Catacomb*’ has gamed universal acceptance, and 
has found a place in most modem languages The oiiginal 
term, catatumba, liowcvu, had no connection with sipul 
ture, but was simply the name of a particular locality in 
the envuons of Bonn It was denved fiom the Gieek 
Kara and kv/u/??/, 44 a hollow,” and had inference to the 
natural configuration of the giound In the distuct that 
bore this designation, lying dose to the Appian A\ay, the 
basilica of St Sebastian was elected, and the extensive 
burial vaults beneath that chuidi ~m which, accoiding to 
tradition, the bodies of the apostles St Refer and St Paul 
rested for a year and seven months pievious to their 
removal to the basilicas wliuh bear then iiumes — wtne, m 
very early times, called fiom it cumitei inm ad cataumiba a, 
or caiacumbas alone From the celebrity of this cemetery 
as an object of pilgrimage its name became extensively 


known, and in entire foigctfuluess of the origin of the 
word, eataenmba* came to be regarded as a geneiic appella 
turn for all bunal places of the same kind This extension 
of the term to Chnstiau burial vaults generally dates fiom 
the 0th ccntuiy, and obtained gradual curiency through the 
Chnstiau woild r ilie original designation of, these places 
of sepultuie is uypta or camtUnum 

The earliest Christian catacombs know ti maybe assigned 
to the 2d c entury The laigcst number belong to the 3d and 
the early pait of the 4th The custom of subterranean inter 
ment giadually died out, uud entm ly ceased with the sack 
of Rome by Alarm, 410 a l> “ The end of the catacomb 
giaves,” writes Mommsen (Cent lleo , May 1871), “is 
intimately connected with the end of the powerful city 
itself . Poverty took the place of wealth, the 
traditions of the Chnstiau tomb ai clu tects sank into utter 
insignificance and the expanse of the wasted Catnpagna 
now offered room euough to bury the few bodies, without 
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having to descend as once far down below the surface of 
the earth ” The earliest account of the Catacombs, that of 
St Jerome narrating his visits to them when a schoolboy 
at Rome, about 354 ad shows that interment in them 
was even then rare if it had not been altogether discon 
tmued , and the poet Prudentius’s description of the 
tomb of the Christian martyr Hippolytus, and the ceme- 
tery in which it stood, leads us to the same conclusion 
With the latter part of the 4th century a new epoch m 
the history of the Catacombs arose, — that of religious 
reverence In the time of Pope Dainasus, 366-384 a d , 
the Catacombs had begun to be regarded with special 
devotion, and had become the resort of large bands of 
pilgrims, for whose guidance catalogues of the chief burial- 
places and the holy men buried m them were drawn up 
Some of these lists are still extant 1 Pope Dainasus him- 
self displayed great zeal in adapting the Catacombs to 
their new purpose, restoring the works of art on the walls, 
and renewing the epitaphs over the graves of the martyrs 
In this latter work he employed an engraver named Furius 
Philocalus, the exquisite beauty of whose characters enables 
the smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance This, m Dean Milman’s happy words, “ irreverent 
reverence, which converted the Catacombs from hidden and 
secret chambers, where piety might steal down to show its 
respect or affection for the dead, to, as it wore, a great religi- 
ous spectacle, the scene of devout pilgrimage to thousands ” 
(Milman, Essays, p 489), gave rise to extensive alterations in 
their construction and decoration, which has much lessened 
their value as authentic memorials of the religious art of the 
2d and 3d centuries Subsequent popes manifested equal 
ardour, with the same damaging results, m the repair and 
adornment of the Catacombs, and many of the paintings 
which covei their walls, which have been too unquestion- 
mgly assigned to the period of their onginal construction, are 
really the woi k of these later tunes The Catacombs shared 
m the devastation of Rome by the Goths under Yitiges, in 
the Gtli century and by the Lombards at a later period, and 
partly through the spoliation of these barbarian invaders, 
partly through the neglect of those who should have been 
their guardians, they sank into such a state of decay and 
pollution that, as the only means of preserving the holy le- 
mains they enshrined from furthei desecration, Pope Paul 
I , m the latter part of the 8th century, and Pope Paschal, 
at the commencement of the 9th, commenced the work of 
the translation of the relics, which was vigorously earned on 
by successive pontiffs until the crypts were almost entirely 
despoiled of their dead The relics having been removed, 
the visits of pilgrims naturally ceased, and by degrees the 
very existence of those wondeiful subterraneau cemeteries 
was forgotten Six centuries elapsed before the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral chamber, by Homo labourers dig- 
ging for pozzoUma eaith (May 31, 1578), revealed to the 
amazed inhabitants of Rome “ the existence/’ to quote a 
contemporary record, “of other cities concealed beneath 
their own suburbs ” Baronius, the ecclesiastical historian, 
was one of the first to visit the now discovery, and his 
“ Annals ” m more than one place evidence his just 
appreciation of its importance The true “ Columbus of 
this subterraueau world,” as ho has been aptlv designated, 
was the indefatigable Bosio, who devoted his life to the 
personal investigation of the Catacombs, the lesults of 

1 The most import uit of these lists are the two Itimranes belonging 
to the first lmlf ot the 7th century, in the Salzburg library One still 
earlier, but less complete, appears m the Notilta Urbut Roma*, under the 
title Index ('(fmetenorum Another Itinerarj , preserved at Einsiedeln, 
printed b> Vfabillon, dates from the lattei halt of the same centurj 
That found in the work® of William of Malmesbury (Hardy’R ed vol 
U pp 539-544) appears to be ccpied from it, or both maybe from the 
same source De* Rossi gives a ooruparitne table of these Itineraries 
and otlur similar lists 
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which were giveu to the world in 1632 in a huge folio, 
entitled Roma Sotterranea , profusely illustrated with rude 
but faithful plans and engravings This was republished 
m a Latm translation with considerable alterations and 
omissions by Aringhi m 1651 , and a century after its first 
appearance, the plates were reproduced by Bottau m 1737, 
and illustrated with gieat care and learning Some 
additional discoveries were described by Boldetti in his 
Osseruazumi , published m 1720 , but, writing in the 
interests of the Roman Chuich with an apologetic not a 
scientific object, truth was made to bend to polemics, and 
little addition to our knowledge of the Catacombs is to be 
gamed from his otherwise important work The French 
historian of art, Seroux d’Agincourt, 1825, by his copious 
illustrations, greatly facilitated the study of the architecture 
of the Catacombs and the works of art contamod m them 
The works of Raoul Rochette display a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole subject, extensive reading, and a 
thorough acquaintance with early Christian art so far as it 
could be gathered fiom books, but. he was not an original 
investigator The great pioneei m tho path of independent 
research, which, with the intelligent use of documentary 
and historical evidence, has led m our own day to so 
vast an increase in our acquaintance with the Roman 
Catacombs, was the late Padie Marchi of the Society of 
Jesus His work, Monumentt delle cuti Chnstiane Pnmi- 
tive, so disastrously interrupted by the political vicissitudes 
of the times, is the first in which the strange misconception, 
received with unquestioning faith by earlier writers, that 
the Catacombs were exhausted sand-pits adapted by +ho 
Christians to the purpose of mterment, was dispelled, and 
the true histoiy of their foimation demonstrated Maichi’s 
line of investigation was followed by the Commendatore 
De’ Rossi, and Ins brother Michele, the formei of whom 
was Marchi’s fellow-labouier during tho latter part of his 
explorations, and it is to them that we owe the most 
exhaustive scientific examination of the whole subject, m 
its geological, architectural, ritual, epigraphic, and artistic 
aspects, in the two volumes of Roma Rottei'ranea, published 
in 1864 and 1867, as well as in the articles penodically 
published in tho Bullettmo di A i thtologia Christiana A 
very t onvement abridgment of De’ Rossi s iv urk has been 
pioduccd m English undei the same title by Di Noithcote, 
Piesident of Oscott, and the Rev W R Brownlow The 
Catacombs of Romo are the most extcusive with which we 
are acquainted, and, as might be expected m the centre of 
the Christian woild, are m many respects the most remaik- 
able No others have been so thoioughly txammed and 
lllustiated These may, therefore, be most appiopnately 
selected for descuption as typical examples 

Our description of the Roman Catacombs cannot be 
more appropi lately introduced than by St Jerome’s account 
of his visits to them m his youth, already referred to, which, 
after the lapse of above fifteen centuries, presents a most 
accurate picture of these wonderful subterranean labyrinths 
“ When I was a boy,” he writes, “ receiving my education 
in Rome, I and my schoolfellows used, on Sundays, to 
make the circuit of the sepulchies of the apostles and 
martyrs Many a time did wo go down into the Catacombs 
These are excavated deep m the earth, and contain, on 
either hand as you enter, the bodies of the dead buried m the 
wall It is all so dark there that the language of the pi ophet 
(Ps lv 15) seems to be fulfilled, ‘ Let them go down quick 
into hell ’ Only occasionally is light let in to mitigate the 
horror of the gloom, and then not so much through a win- 
dow as through a hole You take each step with caution, as, 
surrounded by deep night, you recall tho woids of Virgil — 

“ Horror ubiquo amnios, nnml ipsa silt ntin ttrrcnt ” * 

u Hieron , Comment in AsecA , lib xx c 40 '1 tie translation is 

Dean Burgon's 
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In complete agreement with Jerome’s vivid picture the 
visitor to the Homan Catacombs lmds himself in a vast 
labyrinth of narrow galleries, usually from 3 to 4 feet m 
width, interspersed with small chambers, excavated at suc- 
cessive levels, in the strata of volcanic rock subjacent to the 
city and its environs, constructed originally for the interment 
of the Christian dead The galleries are not the way of 
access to the cemeteries, but are themselves the cemeteries. 


the dead being buned m long low horizontal recesses, 
excavated m the vertical walls of the passages, rising tier 
above tier like the berths in a ship, from a few inches 
above the floor to the springing of the arched ceiling, to 
the number of five, six, or even sometimes twelve ranges. 
These galleries are not arranged on any definite plan, but, 
as will be seen fiom the woodcut (fig 1), they intersect 
one another at different angles, producing an intricate net- 
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work which it is almost impossible to reduce to any system 
They generally run in straight lines, and as ft rule preserve 
the same level The different stories of galleries lie one 
below the othei (fig 2) to the number of four or five (in 
one part of the cemetoiy of St Calhstus they roach seven 
stories), and communicate with one another by stairs cut 
out of the living lock Light and air are lntioduccd by 
means of vert it d shafts (l tunuunut) running up to the outer 
air, and often solving lor several htones The thawing (hg 
3) from Northcntc gives a veiy correct idea of those gal 
lcnos, with the tiois of gi ivis pieiced m the walls The 
doorways which aie soon lntoriupting the lines ol gravis 
are those of t lie family sc [mlchi.il clumbers, or cubit ula , 
of which wo shall speak moio paiticulailv In teal ter 

The graves, oi loath , as the) aie commonly designated, 
were, iu the Chustian eemeieues, with only a few excep 
tions(Padie Martin produces some from the cemetery of St 
Oyriaca, Monvm Pnmttw , tav xiv xlm xliv ), parallel 
with the length of the gallery In tho pagan cemeteries, 
on fchft other hand, tho sepulchral recess as a rule entered 
the roc k like an oven at right angles to the corridor, the 


body being introduced endways The plan adopted by the 
Christians saved labour, economized space, and consulted 
i over once in tho deposition of tho corpse These loculi were 
usually constructed for a single body only Borne, however, 
were formed to contain two, three, or four, or even more 
corpses Such recesses were known respectively as buomi % 
ttixonu, quadtnomi , tVc , teuns which often appeal m the 
sepulchral inscriptions After the introduction of the body 
the lotah were closed with tho greatest care, either with 
slabs of matblc the whole length of the aperture, or with 
huge tiles, three being generally employed, cemented 
togcthei wuth great exactness, so as to pi event the escape 
of the products ot decomposition (fig 4) Wheie any 
epitaph was set up — an immense number are destitute of 
any inscription at all — it is always painted or engraved on 
these slabs or tiles In tho earlier intoiinents the epitaph 
is simply daubed on the slab m led or black paint In 
later examples it is incised m tho marbles, the letters being 
rendered clearer by being coloured with vermilion The 
enclosing slab very often bears one or more Christian 
symbols, such as the dove the anchor, the olive-branch, or 
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tlie monogram of Christ (figs. 5, 6) The palm branch, which unwisdom of pronouncing dogmatically without sufficient 
w also of frequent occurrence, has been solemnly decided by evidence. The red matter proves to be the remains of wine, 
“ the Congregation of Relics ” to be an indisputable mark of not of blood , and the conclusion of the ablest archaeologists 
the last resting place of a martyr But the decision of thiB of the Church of Rome itself is that the vessels were placed 
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Fig 3 — View of a Gallery 
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Fig 2 — Section of GalleiiCH at different levtls From 
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infallible authority lias been proved fallacious by the Rtern 
logic of facts, — the emblem being found m connection with 
epitaphs of persons dying natural deaths, ot those prepared 




Figs 5 and 0 — Loculi I rom Go Itossi 

where they are found, after the Kuchaustic celebration or 
(tqape on the day of the fnneial or its amove isnry, and con 
tamed remains of the consecrated elements as a kind of 



by persons in then lifetime, as well as in those of little clul 
dren, and even of pagans Atiothei frequent concomitant of 
theso Catacomb interments, a small glass vessel containing 
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traces of the sediment of a red fluid, embedded m the cement 
of the loculus , pronounced as confidently by the same author 
ity to indicate a martyr’s grave (fig 7), has also shown the 


Fig 7 Glass Bottles From Hohio 

religious dial m Instant ts of the pious theft not alto- 
gether unknown m modern chinches, which combines 
economy with becoming respect to the dead, appear m the 
Catacombs Not a few of the slabs, it is discovered, have 
done double duty, bearing a pagan inscription on one side, 
and a Christian one on the other These are known as 
opt allographs The bodies were interred wiapt in linen 
cloths, or swathed in bands, and weie fiequcntly piescrvcd 
by embalming In the case of poorer interments the 
destruction of the body was, on the contmiy, often ac 
celerated by the use of quicklime 

Interment in the wall recess oi loculus, though infinitely 
the most common, was not the only mode employed in the 
Catacombs Othei forms of very fiequont rccunence are the 
table-tomb and auhed tomb , or mcosolmm From the 
annexed woodcuts it will be seen that these only diflei m the 
form of the surmounting recess In each cast the aiched 
tomb was formed by an oblong chest, either hollowed out of 
the rock, or built of masoniy, and closed with a hon/ontal 
slab But in the table tomb (fig 8) tin neess above, 
essential for the introduction of the coipse, is squaie, while 
in the arcosolmm (fig 9), afoim of Utet date, it is semi 
circular Sarcophagi aie also found in the Cat uombs, but 
are of rare occurrence They chicflv occ ur in the earlier 
cemeteries, and the costliness of their lonstnn turn confined 
their use to the wealthiest classes,—*?, in the cemcteiy 
of St Donutilla, herself a member of the imperial house 
Another unfrequent mode of mtermcn* was in graves like 
those of modern times, dug in the floor of the galleries 
(Marchi, u s , tav xxi xxvi ) Table-tombs and arcosolia 
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are by no means rare m the corridors of the Catacombs, 
but they belong more generally to the cubieula , or family 
vaults, of which we now proceed to speak. 



Flo ft - I’ablft Tomb 

These cnbu ala ure small apartments, seldom more than 
12 feet squat o, usually rectangular, though sometimes 
circuit!! or polygonal, opening out of the mam corridois 
They are not unfrequontly langed regularly along the sides 
of the galleries, the doors of entrance, as may be seen in a 
previous illustration (fig 3), following one another m as 
orderly succession as the bedchamber doors in the passage 
of a modern house The toof is sometimes flat, but is more 
usually coved, and sometimes uses into a cupola Both 
the roof and the walls aie almost universally coated with 
stucco and covered with fresco paintings, — in the earlier 
works inertly decorative, in the later always symbolical or 
historical Kuh side of the cubiculum, except that of the 
entrant o, usually contains a recessed tomb, either a table- 
tomb or aroosolium That facing the entrance was the 
place of greatest lionoui, whore m many instances the 
remains of a martyr were deposited, whoso tomb, according 
to pi motive usage, served as an altai for the celebration of 
the Euthaiist This was sometimes, as m the Papal crypt 
of St Callistus (fig 1 0), protected from irrevei ence by lattice- 
woik (tiansnnuv) of nimble The cubiculum was originally 
designed for the ui option of a \ciy limited number of 
dead But the natural desuc to be bulled near one’s rela- 



tives caused new tombs to be mt m the walls, above and 
mound and behind the ougiual tombs, the walls being 
thus completely honey-combed with foiu/v, sometimes as 
uumy as seventy, utterly legardless of the paintings 
originally depicted ou the walls Another motive for 
multiplying the number of graves operated when the 
ouVculuw contaiued the remains of any noted saint or 
martyi The desire of the old prophet of Bethel that his 


bones should be laid beside the bones of the man of Qod 
that came from Judah, is only the expression of an 
instinctive though unreasoning feeling, connecting greatei 



Fig 10 — Restoration of the Papal C r>pt, Cemetcr> of St Callistus 
irom De ivob'si 


personal safety with a resting place close to the blessed 
dead, which awoke veiy earlv aud acted very powei fully 
lti the Christian Church The Chustian antiquary has 
cause continually to lament the destruction of works of art 
due to this craving One of the most perfect examples of 
early Christian pictorial decoration, the so called “ Dispute 
with the Doctois,” m the Catacomb of Callistus, the 
“ antique style of beiuty ” of which is noticed by Kugler, 
has thus sulfeied irreparable mutilation, the whole of the 
lowor part of the picture having been destioyed by the 
excavation of a fiesh grave-recess (Bottan, vol n tav 15) 
The plates of De’ liossi, Pcriet, and, indeed, all illustrations 
of the Catacombs, exhibit frequent examples of the same 
destructive superstition The woodcuts (figs 11 and 12), 
taken fiom De’ ltossi’s great work, representing two of the 
cubieula m the cemetery of St Callistus, show the general 
arrangement of the loculi and the character of the frescos 
which ornament the walls and roof These paintings, it 
will be seen, are simply decorative, of the same style as 
the wall-pamtmgs of the baths, and those of Pompeii. 

Each cubiculum was usually the burywg-place of some 
one family, all the members of which were interred in it, 
just as in the chantry-chapels connected with mediaeval 
churches In them w r as celebrated the funeral-feast on 
the day of burial and on its anniversary, as well as the 
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Eucharist, which was the invariable accompaniment of 
funerals in the primitive church (Bingham, Orig Eccl , bk 
xxm c in 12) The funeral banquet descended to the 



the altar or stono coffin of a martyr remains, with a small 
platform behind it for the priest or bishop to stand and 
officiate over it according to the practice of the early cliuich ” 
(Ai chceoloyy of Home , The Catacombs , § 3, p 25) 
Mommsen also speaks of them unhesitatingly as 11 jilacea 
of devotion foi the community adding, “this union of 
devotion with the intei ment, the development of the grave 
into the cemetery, of the cemeteiy into the chinch, is 
essentially Christian, one might peiliaps say is Chris- 
tianity n (us, p 1C6) But that tiny tan have been so 
used to any large extent is i endei ed impossible b} the limited 
dimensions of those apaitments, none of wlmh could hold 
more than fifty or sixty persons In some ot tlu Catiu ombs, 
however, there are larger halls and connected suites ol 
chapels, winch may possibly hive been constructed foi the 
pui pose of congregational worship during the dink periods 
when the public exercise of their religion was made punl 
The most remarkable of these is m the cenietuy of St 
Agnes (see auuexed plan, lig 13) it consists of live 


Fio, 11 — Cubic ulum in (Vimtciy of St C illistus From T)t Rossi 

Christian Church fiom pagan tunes, and was too often 
profaned by heathen licence St Augustine, m seveial 
passages, inveighs against those who thus by “glutton} 



Fia 12 - Cubiculuui iu the Cemetery ol bt Cullistub Horn 
De’ Rossi 


and insobiiety buried themselves ovei the bulled,” and 
“ made themselves drunk m the chapels of the martyrs, 
j lacing their excesses to the scoie of religious leverence 
for the dead” (August, De Moi Eccl Cathol , c 34, 
Contr Faust , lib xx c 21 , Confess , lib \i c 2) Borne 
curious fiescos repiesenting these funeral feasts, found m 
the cubiada whicli were the sceue of them, are reproduced 
by Bosio (pp 355, 391) and others A romantic an lias 
been thrown over these burial chapels by the notion that 
they were the places of worship used by the Christians in 
tunes of persecution Tins to a certain extent is doubtless 
true Mr .7 H Paiker, who has done moie by his labon 
ous and self-sacuficing investigations than any one living, 
not excepting De 1 Iiossi himself, for the elucidation of the 
true history and archaeology of the Catac ombs, writes 
“ That dunug the tune of persecution the bishops per- 
formed the divine offices in the Catacombs is not only 
recorded, but many of the chapels fitted up for that purpose 
remain, especially one m the chapel of Bt Priscilla, where 



Fn 1 J i*l ui of a KuppoMil ( him li, ( itiu ombs oi St Agues 
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octangular coinpaitments, tin oo on one sub* of the cor 
idol and two on the othei, unmeited bv a passage in 
.electing tlu; gallmy at nglit angles 'Jvu> of the live 
ompartments are supposed to have been assigned to male, 
md tw'o to female worshipped, the fifth, at tlie evtiemitv 
>f the whole, being lesened foi tin altai and its nnnis- 
;ers In the centre of the end wall stands a stone than (fig 
U), consideied to ha\e been the Episcopal ratliidia, with 
i bench lot the cleigy on oieh side 
Fliero is no tiaco of an altai, which 
may, Padio Maicln thinks, have 
been poi table The wills of the 
iompaitmcnts aie occupied by 
Ai died sepulchial lec esses, abou 
Mid below which are titis of oidi 
u.uy giaves or loculi The arrauge 
ineuts are ceitamly such as null 
cate a congregational purpose, but 
the extreme narrowness of the 
suite, and still more of the passage 
which connects the two divisions, 
must have rendered ltdifiicult foi any but a small number 
to take any intelligent pait m the sei vices at the sunn time 
Although the idea of the use of the Catacombs for ldigious 
worship may have been pi eased too fin, theie can be no 
doubt that the sacred rites of the church wue cchbiated 
witlnn them We have alieady spoken ot the Eudiaiistic 
celebrations of which the cubit ula weie the scene , and still 
existing baptisteries piove that the othei sacniment was a so 
administered there The most lemaikable of these baptis- 
teries is that iu the Catacomb of Bt Pont lanus (fig o) en 

steps lead down to a basin of siifheu nt depth for immersion, 
supplied by a spring The wall at the back exhibits a fresco 
of a leweiled cross, beneath an ai died recess above whitn is 
a fresco of the Baptism of our Tam! Some of the subfcer- 
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ranean chambers contain armed seats and benches cut out of 
the tufa rock These aie supposed by Marchi and others 
to indicate school-iooms, where the catechumens were 
instructed by the bishop or presbyters But this theory 



Ik l r > - Baptistery of St Pontianus From Perret 


wants vonhcition Tt is impossible not to be struck with 
the romirkable analogy between these rock-hewn chairs 
and those discovered in the Etruscan tombs (vide infra), 
id the purpost of which no satisfactory explanation has 
been given 

Veiy i vaggorated si itements have been made as to the 
employment of the Catacombs as dwelling places by the 
Christians in times of pi rset ution We have, however, 
sufficient evidem e that they were used as places of refuge 
fiom the fmy of the heathen, in whuh the believer* — ospeci 
ally the bishops and dingy, who would naturally be the fust 
objects of att.ii k — might sceiete themselves until the storm 
had blown nun r llns was a purpose for whuh they weie 
admirably adapted both b\ the intricacy of then labyunthine 
passages, in whuh in\ one not possessing the clue would 
be inevitably lost and the numerous small thambeis and 
hiding pi ues at ditbient levels which might be passed 
unpeiieived 111 the duk by the put suers As a mlo also 
the Catai ombs lmd moie than one cntiancc, and frequently' 
iommuim.il ed with an aunana 01 saml-quairy, so that 
win I ft one outturn o w is cu dully watched, the puisuid 
might esiape m a tot all \ ditleient duoction by anothu 
But to quote again \ti .1 If I’.uker, “tin Catai ombs weri 
never intended, uoi lit for, dwelling plices, and the stones 
of poisons living in them toi months ate pi obably fabulous 
According to modern phvsicians it is impossible to live 
many days in the lives of }>n~olana in whuh many of 
the Catacombs are excavated” Equally exaggerated art. 
the statements as to the linom and lateral extent of 
the Catacombs, and their mtoi communication with oue 
another Without resorting to tins exaggeration, Mommsen 
cai! spoak with perfect tiuth ot the “enormous space 
occupied by the bunal vaults of Christum Rome, not 


surpassed even by the cloacae or sewers of Republican 
Rome," but the data are too vague to warrant any attempt 
to define their dimensions Padre Marchi has estimated 
the united length of the galleries at from 800 to 900 miles, 
and the number of interments at between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000, Martigny’s estimate is 587 miles . and North 
cote's, lower still, at “ not less than 350 miles ” The idea 
of general intercommunication is negatived by the fact that 
the chief cemeteries are separated by low-ground or valleys, 
where any subterranean galleries would be at once filled 
with water 

it now remains for us to speak of the history of these 
subterranean burial places, together with the reasons for, 
and mode of, their construction From the period of the 
rediscovery of the Catacombs, towards the end ot the 16th 
century, almost to our own day, a gigantic fallacy prevailed, 
repeated by writer after writer, identifying the Christian 
burial places with disused sand pits It was accepted as 
an unquestionable fact by every one who undertook to 
describe the Catacombs, that the Christians of Rome, 
finding in the labyrinthine mazes of the exhausted 
atenarue, winch abounded in the environs of the city, 
whence the sand used m building had been exti acted, a 
suitable place for the interment of their martyred brethren, 
where also the sacred rites accompanying the interment 
might bo celebiated without fear of interruption, took 
possession of them and used them as cemeteries It only 
needed a comparison of the theory with the visible facts to 
refute it at once But the search aftei truth is trouble- 
some, and to controveit leceivcd doctrines is always 
unpopular, and it was found easier to accept the traditional 
view than to investigate for one’s self, and so neaily three 
centuries elapsed before the independence of the a?enan<v 
and the Catacombs w r as established The discovery of this 
independence is due to Padre Marchi, whose name has 
been already so often mentioned Starting with the firmest 
belief m the old traditional view, his own researches by 
degrees opened lus eyes to its utter baselessness, and led 
lnm to the truth, now universally lecognized by men of 
learning, that the Catacombs were exclusively the work of 
the Christians, and were constructed for the purpose with 
which their name is universally connected — the interment 
of the dead It is true that a catacomb is often connected 
with the eaiher sand quarry, ami starts from it as a com- 
mencement, but the two are excavated m different strata, 
suitable to their respective pui poses, and their plan and 
construction are so completely unlike as to render any 
confusion between them impossible 

The igneous formation of which the gi eater part of the 
Roman Campagna is, m its superior portion, composed, 
contains tliiee strata known under the common name of 
tit fa , — the “stony," “ granular," and “sandy" tufa, — the 
last being commonly known as pozzolana 1 The potr 
zolana is the material required for building puiposes, 
for admixture with mortar, and the sandpits are natur 
ally excavated m the stiatum which supplies it The 
stony tufa (tnf&htoule) is quarried as building-stone The 
granular tufa is useless for either put pose, containing too 
much earth to be employed in making moitar, and being 
far too soft to be used as stone foi building Yet it 
is in this stritum, and in this alone, that the Catacombs 
are const i uctod , their engineers avoiding with equal caie 
the solid stone of the tufa litoidc and the friable 
pozzolana , and selecting the strata of medium haidness, 
which euabled them to form the vertical walls of their 
gallenes, and to excavate the loath and cubicula without 
severe labour and also without fear of their falling in 


1 la Homo the three strata are known to geologists as tvfa htoidt, 
tufa gramlare , and potsnfana 
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The annexed woodcut (fig 16) from Marches wotk when 
compared with that of the Catacomb of St Agnes already 
given, presents to the eye the contrast between the wide 
windiug irregular passages of the sand-pit, calculated for 



Fig lb — Artnum beneath the Cemetery of Calliblns 

the admission of a horse and cait, and the nairow rectili 
near accuiately defined gallmes of the Catacomb The 
distinction between the two is also plainly exhibited when 
for some local or pnvate reasons an ancient aicmnia has 
been transformed into a cemetery Tho modifications 
required to strengthen the ciumbhng walls to support the 
loof and to facilitate tho excavation ol loculi , involved so 
much labour that, as a rule, after a few attempts, the idea 
of utilizing an old quany for buiial purposes was aban 
doued 

Another equally erroneous idea has only slowly rctncd be 
fore the increased histoucal icse ircli and scientific investiga 
turn which have been brought to beai on the construction of 
the Catacombs This is, that these vast bui lal-placcs of tilt 
eaily Chustians remained entirely concealed lroiri the eyes 
of their pagan neighbouis, and were constructed not only 
without the permission of the municipal authoiities but 
without tlieir cognizance Nothing can be furtliei from 
the truth Such an idea is justly stigmatized by Mommsen 
as ridiculous, and reflecting a discredit as unfounded as it 
is unjust on the lmpenal police of the capital That such 
vast excavations should have been made without attracting 
attention, and that such an immense number of corpses 
could have been earned to buual m pel feet seciecy is 
utterly impossible Noi was theie any reason why secrecy 
should have been desued The decent burial of the 
dead was a matter especially provided for by the Roman 
laws No paiticulai mode was prescribed Interment 
was just as legal as cremation, and had, in fact, been 
universally practised by the Romans until the later days 
of the republic 1 The bodies of the Scipios and Nasos 
were bulled m still existing catacombs , and if motives 
of reverence for that which had boon the temple of tho 
Holy Ghost led the Christians to adopt that w'hich 
Mmucius Felix calls “the better, and more ancient cus- 
tom of inhumation ” (Octavius, c 2), there was absolutely 
nothing, to quote the words of Dr Northcote (Roma 
Sotteiran , pp 56, 61), “ either m their social or religious 
position to intei fere with then freedom of action The 
law left them entire liberty, and the faithful did but 
use their liberty in the way that suited them best, buiying 
their dead according to a fashion to which many of them 
had been long a< customed, and which enabled them at the 
same tune to follow in death the example of him who was 
also their model in life ” Interment m rock-hewn 
tombs, “ as the manner of the Jews is to bury,” had been 
practised m Rome by the Jewish settlers for a considerable 
period anterior to the rise of the Christian Church A 

1 <’icero \h our authority for the burial of Marius, and for SulU’s 

being the hrst member of the Gena Cornelia whose dead body was 
burnt — De Legg , n 22 
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Jewish catacomb, now lost, was discovered and described 
by Bosio (Rom Sott , p 141), and others aie still accessible 
They are only to be distinguished from Christian catacombs 
by the cliaiacter of their deeoiations, the absence of Chris- 
tian symbols, and the language ot then inscriptions There 
would, theietou, be nothing ovtiaonlinai}, or calling loi 
notice m the fact that a coimmnut\, llways identified in 
the populai heathen mind with the Jewish faith, should 
adopt the mode of inUimuit belonging to that nligiou 
Noi have we the slightest time ot any othual intc ileience 
with Christian bunuls, smh as would umUi stcieiy 
necessaiy or clcsnablc r llun i uncials wcic a much 
under tho protection of the law, which not only invested 
the tomb itself with a sacied i haiacUi, but included iu its 
piotection the area m winch it stood, and tin ulla 
mnnoi icu oi chapel comic cted with it, as those ol then 
heathen fellow-e iti/ens, while the same blnckl would be 
tlu own over the buual < lubs, which, as we ham Irom 
Teitulhau (A polo*/ , c 39), wcic common among tlu eaily 
Clinstiaiih, as over those existing among the heathen 
population ot Rome Me may then completely dismiss 
the notion ot tlicic being any studied seciecy m connee 
tion with the eaily Chnstian ceinetenes, and pmcoed to 
incjune into the mode of then foimation The m\cstiga 
tions of De’ Rossi, contained by the independent rcscaielics 
ut Mr J J1 Barker, show that, almost without exception, 
they had then origin in small buual ait as, the piopertv 
ot puvate pu sons ot of families, giadually spieading and 
ramifying and receiving additions ot one subtcrianean story 
aftei anothei as each was required fen inteiinents The 
lust step would be the acquisition of a plot of giound either 
by gift or purchase for the foimation ol a tomb Ohiis- 
tians were not beyond the pale ot the law , and their faith 
presented no hmdiance to the propeity being secured to 
them m peipetuity To adapt the ground ten its puipose 
as a cemetery, a gallciy was mn all lound tilt aica in the 
tufa rock at a convenient depth below the surtace, leached 
by staircases at the corners In the upught walls of 
these galleries lotvlt were cut as needed to leteive the 
dead When these first four gallencs wtic full others 
were tinned on the same level at right angles to them, 
thus gradually converting the whoh area into a net woik 
of corndors If a family vault was ret j lined, oi a buual 
chapel for a maityi oi person of elistmction, a small se[uaie 
room was excavated by tin side of the gallery and com 
municating with it When the original ana had been 
mined m this way as far as was consistent with stability, a 
second story of galleries was begun at a lower level, it ached 
by a new staircase Tins was succeeded by a tlmd, oi a 
fourth, and sometimes even by a fifth When adjacent 
burial areas belonged to members of the same Chnstian 
confiaternity, or by gift oi pun base fell into tho same 
hands, communications were opened between the lespeetivo 
cemeteries, which thus spread latenilly, and gradually 
acquired that enormous extent which, “even when their 
fabulous dimensions arc reduced to their right measure, 
form an immense work ” 2 This could only be executed by 
a large and poweiful Christian community unimpeded by 
legal enactments or police regulations, “a living witness 
of its immense development eoi responding to the linpoitance 
of the capital ” But although, as we have saul, in oulumry 
times there was no necessity fen secrecy , yet when the peace 
of the church was broken by the fierce and often protracted 
persecutions of the heathen emperois, it became essential to 

8 Mommsen's ihojun example of an alien nt buual chamber, extmd 
mg itself into a catacomb, or gat lu img nubterrum an additions round 
it till a catacomb was eatabliahid is tint of tlu (\met<i\ ot 'st 
Doinitilla, traditionally identified with a gr mdd mghter ol \t s^sian, 
and the catacomb of SS Nereus and Aehilleus on the Appiuu and 
Ardeatine way * 
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adopt precautions to conceal the entrance to the cemeteries, 
which became the temporary hiding-places of the Christian 
fugitives, and to battle the search of their pursuers To 
thosf stormy pencils we may safely assign the alteiations 
which may be traced m the staircases, which are sometimes 
abruptly cut off, leaving a gap requiring a ladder, and the 
formation of scciet passages communicating with the 
ariiifi7uv f and th tough them with the open umntiy 

When the stonns of persecution (eased and Christianity 
had become the implied faith, the evil flints of juosperity 
were not slow to appeal Ccnutuy interment bicarne a 
tegular trado in tin* hands of the /oisont, orgravt diggeis, 
who appsat to have established a kind of pioputy in the 
Catacombs, and whose gm d oi gunhd to that destiue 
tion of the teligioiis pun tings with whu h the wails were 
decorated, f<n tin* quauymg of lush loath, to which wo 
hftvo alt only alluded Momunentd cpit iplis mold the 
purchase of a gr i\o fi<»m the bosons, in many cases 
during the life time of the individual, not uufrequently 
stating Ur pine A vny cuuous fiesco, found in the 
cemetery of Cilhstus, picscivnl by the engravings of the 
eaiiier nivtstig itors (Hottui, tom ti p 120, tav 9')), 
represents a “ iossor” with his 1 unp m his hind and his pick 
over his shonhltr, md his tools lying about him Above 
is the insuiptiou, “Diogenes Fossor tn Pac o depositus ” 
Om spue foi bids us to cult r on any detailed descnption 
of tin* fiescos which cover the walls and ceilings of the 
b iria 1 < Impels in the in best abundance It must Butfiot 
to say that the cat lust examples are only to bo distin 
guislud ft om tin mural decorations employed by then 
pagan contumpm mes (a« seen at Pompeu and elsewhere) 
by the absence of all that was immoral or idolatrous, and 
th it it WdH only very slowly and timidly that any distinctly 
religious representations were introduced These wore at 
fust purely Hymbohc.il, meaningless to any but a Christian 
eye, such as the Vine, the Good Shopbeid, the Sheep, 
the Fisherman, the Fish, die Even the personages ot 
ancient mythology were piessed into the service of earl > 
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The sublets beginning nt the top unit Mtingtotbi iljjit ) Ihr pm a 

lytic uuiving his bid (2) Ih«*r\<n ImakutH full of fiigm.ntM ft ) Uaiilng 
of •jAXai'Uh , (4) Daniil in tlu iioua dm <») lonnh swallow ul in t tu tlsh 
(6) Jonah vomit ml foil h (7) Moats shlkiux On. lot k (S i Noub and tlu d<n< 

In the centre, the Good shiplitmi 

Christian ait, and Orpheus, taming the wild beasts with I 
his lyre, symbolized the peaceful sway of Christ and 
Ulysses, deaf to the Siren’s song, t ©presented the Believer 


triumphing over the allurements of sensual pleasure. The 
person of Christ appeared but rarely, and then commonly 
simply as the chief personage in an historical picture. Tho 
events depicted from our Lord s life are but few, and always 
conform rigidly to the same tiaditional type The most 
frequent are the miracle at Cana, the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, the paralytic carrying his bed, the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood, the raising of 
Lizarua, Zacelneus, and the triumphal entry mto Jerusalem 
The Crucifixon, and subjects from the Passion, are never 
rcpiesented Tlio cycle of Old Testament subjects is 
equally limited The most common are the history of 
Jonah as a type of tho Resurrection, the Fall, Noah 
leceivmg the dove with the olive branch, Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac, Moses taking oft his shoes, David with 
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f Ik KUbjiLis Ik ginning id tho bottom nnd loiiu, to the an — ( 1 ) Moses 

atlikingtiu lock (2) Noah and tlu don (») 1 In thiee cbiiduu lit tlu fur 
nact (4) Abialium h aaci dice ( » ) Tlu nlmtk of tlu loans 

the sling, D iuul in the lions’ clcn, and the Thiee Chib 
clieu in the huy furnace The mode of i ©presentation 
is always conventional, tho tuatment of the Rubject no 
less than its choice being diet ited by an authority to winch 
the aitist was compelled to bow Whatever be the date of 
the original pictures, a point on which consideiable doubt 
exists, it is tolerably certain that the existing frescos are 
restoiatioiis of the 8th or even a latei century, fioin which 
the character of the eaiiier work can only very imperfectly 
be discovered All tho moie valuable of these paintings 
have been reproduced m Mr Paikei’s magnificent series 
of photographs taken m the C«itu< ombx by the magnesium 
light The contiast between these mde* inartistic pei- 
formatices and tho finished drawings, which piofcss to be 
accuiate copies, in l’eriet’s costly work, fully warrants the 
htc Dean Milman’s severe stnetims on that “beautiful 
book,” — “so beautiful as to be utteily worthless to the archae- 
ologist and liistoi ian, winch w mts only two tilings, — truth 
anil fidelity ” Not the fiescos alone, but also every point 
of intei ist in the plan, stiuituie, and decoration of the 
Catacombs has been illustrated by Mr Parker m the same 
series of photographs, an examination of which is almost 
as instructive as a personal visit to the Catacombs 
themselves 1 

Mr Barker’s invaluable senes of Homan photographs may be seen 
at the library of the South Kensington Museum, and at Mr Stanford's, 
Charing Cross, as well as m the Ashmolean Museum, and the Bodlaiau 
Library, Oxford 
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Beyond Home and its suburbs the most remarkable 
Christian Catacombs are those m the vicinity of Naples, 
described by Pelhccia (De Christ Eccl Poht , vol iv 
Dissert 5), and m a separate treatise by Bellerman 
Plans of them are also given by Agmcourt in his great 
work on Christian Art These catacombs differ materi- 
ally from those of Home They vveie ceitamly originally 
stone-quairies, and the hardness of the rock has made 
the construction practicable of wide, lofty corridors, and 
spacious halls, very utiliko the inuow galleries and con- 
tracted chambers m the Homan cemeteries The mode 
of mtei ment, however, is the same as that practised in 
Rome, and the loath aud atcosoha diffei but little m the 
two The walls and ceilings are covered with fresco 
paintings of different dates, in some cases lying one ovei 
the othei This catacomb contains an unquestionable 
example of a chuich, divided into a nave and chancel, with 
a rude stone dtar aud bishop’s seat behind it. At Syracuse 
also there are veiy exteusive catacombs known as “the 
Giottos of St John ” They are also liguied by Aginrouit, 
and described by Denon ( Voycuje at Stale et AfalU) 
Denou considers them of pagan ongin, and to have passed 
to the Christians He speaks of an entire underground 
city with seveial stones of laiger and smaller streets, 
squai es, and cioss ways, cut out of the lock , at the intersec- 
tion of the crossways, are immense tucular halls of a bottle 
shape, like a glass-house furnace, lighted by air shafts The 
gallenes die generally very narrow, furnished oil each side 
with arched tombs, and communicating with family 
sepulchral-chambers closed originally by locked doors, the 
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marks of the hinges and staples being still visible The 
walls are in many places coated with stucco adorned with 
frescos, including palms, doves, labara, and other Chnstian 
symbols A more complete ex- 
amination of this interesting 
cometeiy is much needed. The 
ground-plans (figs 19, 20), 
from Agmcourt, of the cata- 
comb and of one of the circular 
halls, show how widely it dif- 
fers m arrangement from the 
Roman Catacombs The fre- 
quency of blind passages and of 
circular chambers will be no- 
ticed, as well as the very large 
number of bodies m the cruciform 
recesses, apparently amounting 
in one instance to nineteen Agmcourt remaiks that this 
cemetery “ gives an idea of a work executed with design 



Fm 20 — Plan of Circular Hall, 
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aud leisui e, and with means very different from those at 
command in producing the Catacombs of Rome ” 

Denon also describes catacombs at Malta near the ancient 
capital of the island The passages wore all cut in a close 
grained stone, and are veiy nanow, with arched ceilings, 
i mining very irregulail) , and minifying in all dnections 
The gi eater part of the tombs stand on eitliei sulo of the 
gallenes m square lecessos (like the t ible-toinbs ot the 
Homan Catacombs), and aio rudtlj fashioned to nnititi 
sarcophagi The interments aie not mail} so numeious as 
m othei catacombs, nor are then* any vestigts ot punting, 
sculpture, or inscriptions At Tauiimna in Smly is a 
Saracenic catacomb, also figured b} Agmcouit Tin main 
lorndoi is 12 feet wide, having three oi inou* i mges of 
lot uli on either side, running longitudinal) v into the lock, 
each originally closed b} a stone, beat mg an inscription 
Passing to Egypt, 
a small Christian cata- 
comb has been recent- 
ly distove! cd ut Alex- 
andria, and di seabed 
md liguied 1)} ])e’ 

Rossi 1 The lot alt 
here also ait set end- 
ways to the pissage 
The walls aie abmi 
dautly decoiatcd with 
paintings, ouo of a 
liturgical chaiactei 
But the most exteii 
sive catacombs at 
Alexaudiia are those 
of 2Egypto Guik oil 
gin, from the largest 
of which, according to 
Strabo (lib xvu p 
793), the quaitei 
where it is placed had 
the name oi the Ne 
ci opolis The plan, it 
w r ill be seen, is lemnikablo foi its rcgulanty (figs 21, 22) 
Here, too, the giavts run endw.ns into tin ?<><k Pth.r 
latacombs in the vici- 

Pocock and othei tia- H H II HB H HJ | 

vcllers, and are figured 
by Agmcourt 
Subtei rauean ( emc- 
tenes of the general 
ohameter ot those de- 
scnbed are very frequent in all Southern and JLasWm 
countries A vast ueuopohs m the envnoiis of Sanla, the 
ancient Sidon, is desuibcd m Henan’s Mission, ai Pin time, 
and figured in Thobois’s plates It consists of a stnes of 
apartments approached by staircases, the sides picicul with 
sepulchral recesses running lengthwise into the lock. 

The rock-hewn tombs ot Etruna scaicely come undu the 
category of catacombs, in the usual smsi, king lather 
independent family burial-places, grouped togethu in a 
necropolis They are, however, far too lemaikable to be 
iltogether passed over These sepulchics are usually 
hollowed out of the face of low cliffs on the side of a hill 
They sometimes i lse tier above tier, and are sometimes all 
on the same lcvd “facing each othei as m stieets, and 
branching off laterally mto smallei lanes or alleys,” and 
occasionally forming “a spacious square or pit/za sur- 
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1 Jiulletino dt Archeologui Chnstuina, November 1864, August 
1866 
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rounded by tombs instead ot houses" (Dennis, Cities 
and Cemeteries of Ett uria, vol il p 31) The construc- 
tion of the tomb** commonly keeps up the same analogy 
between the otica of the living and those of the dead 
Then plan is for the most pait that of a house, with 
a door of eiitiauce and passage leading into a cenliai 
chamber or at / mm, with others of smaller size opening from 
it, each having a stone hewn bench or tmhninm on time 
of its sides, on which the dead, fiequently a pan of corpses 
side by side, were laid as if at a banquet These benches 
are often hewn in the foim of couches with pillows at 
one end, and the legs carved in relief The ceilings have 
the iepiesentation of beams and i afters cut m the rock 
In some instances arm-chans, i irved out of the living lock, 
stand betweui the doois of the chambers, and the walls 
above are decoiated with the semblance of suspended 
shields The walls aic ofti n coveird with paintings in a 
very simple archaic style, in red and bl.nk As a typical 
example of tin htmscan tombs we give the plan arid section 
(figs 23, 24) of the (Jrotta ddlu Euha at Ceivetri from 
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Dennis (pp 32, 30) The tombs in some instances form 
subterranean groups more analogous to the general idea of 
a catacomb Of this natuie is the voiy lernaikable cemetery 



Fia 24 —fiection of tin Tomb of the Scats and Shield)*, (Vrvetri 
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at Poggio Uajclla, near Chiusi, the ancient Clusiuiu, of a 
portion of the principal story of which the woodcut (fig 25) 
is a plan The most remarkable of these sepulchral chain 
bora is a laige ciieular hall about 25 feet in diameter, 


supported by a huge cylindrical pillar hewn from the rook. 
Opening out of this and the other chambers, and connecting 
them together, are a senes of low winding passages or 



Flu 25 — Plan of a portion ot the principal story in the Poggio 
(jitulli from Dcums 

cuniudi, just large enough ioi a man to creep through on 
all fours No plausible suggestion has been offered as to 
the purpose of these mysterious bunows, which cannot fail 
to remind us of the labyrinth which, according to Yarro’s 
description as quoted by Pliny (Hid Nat , lib xxxvi c 
1 9, § 4), was the distinguishing mark of Porsena’s tonify 
and which have led some adventurous archaeologists to 
nlgntify this sepulchre with that of the great king of 
Etruria (Dennis, n 6 , p 393,./) 

All i iioki ms — Aimghx, Roma Rotten aiu a, Boldelti,C>s%fmi3tom 
Bosio, Jloma Rotten am a Bottnn, RcuUuir el pitture saqre, Garrucci, 
(hmetnodegh Antirhi Ebrei Arte Cnstiana , Lt Blunt, Inscription* 
Ohrtti runes, fabietti, Insert pfionum Antiquarum Lxphcntio, Lupi, 
Dissertatio Mabillon, Iter ltal icum Ik Cultu ignotoi um sanctorum , 
Wluirton Mai nott, Testimony of ttu Catacombs Murticuy, Diction* 
naire des Antiquitts ChrHieunes Mommsen, “The Roman Cata- 
lombs, * Con temp Review Ma> 1871 , Man hi, Monunicnti dclleartx 
cnstiane primitive Noithcoti and Blown low, Roma Rottrrranea 
Pttiivimus, De rxtu scjjehendi mortuos , J U Parka, OB, The 
Archaologij of Rome, 'The Catacombs , Point, Lis Catacombcs dt 
Rome Raoul Roc hptte, Tableau dcs Catacombcs , Ricln mont (t’omte 
Desbossayms de), Rouielles Rudcs sur les catacombcs Romanies , De’ 
Rossi, Inscriptionrs Chmstiancr Roma Eottcrravea, *S«iwU\ d’Agin 
court, Ihstoire de Vart pn les monuments. Smith and Choetliaiu, 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (E V ) 


CATALEPSY (from KcmiAr/i/rn;, a seizure) is a term 
applied to a neivous affectum characterized by the sudden 
suspension of sensation and volition, accompanied with a 
peculiar rigidity of the whole or of certain muscles of the 
body The subjects of catalepsy are m most instances 
females of highfy nervous temperament The exciting 
cause of an attack is usually mental emotion operntiug 
either suddenly, as in the case of a fright, or more 
gradually in the way of prolonged depression The symp- 
toms presented vary m different cases, and even m the 
^iiio mdiMdual m different attacks Sometimes the 
typical features of the disease are exhibited in a state of 
complete insensibility, together w ith a statue like appear 


auce of the body which will return any attitude it may be 
made to assume during the continuance of the attack In 
this condition the whole organic and vital functions appear 
to be reduced to the lowest possible limit consistent with 
life, and to such a degree as to simulate actual death At 
other times considerable mental excitement will accompany 
the cataleptic s> mptoms, and the patient will sing or utter 
passionate exclamations during the fit, being all the while 
quite unconscious The attack may be of short duration, 
passing off within a few minutes It ma>, however, last 
for many hours, and in some rare instances persist foi 
several days , and it is conceivable that in such cases the 
appearances presented might be mistaken for real death, 
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is is alleged to have occasionally happened Catalepsy 
belongs to the class of functional nervous disorders, of 
which the pathology is but little understood, owing to the 
manner in which morbid physical and psychical conditions 
are mixed up Although it is said to occur m persons 
m perfect health, careful inquiry will usually reveal some 
departure from the normal state, as is shown by the greater 
number of the recorded cases More particularly is this 
true of females, in whom some form of menstrual derange- 
ment will generally bo found to have preceded the cata 
leptic affection Catalepsy is sometimes associated with 
epilepsy and with grave forms of mental disease In 
ordinary cases, however, the mental phenomena bear close 
resemblance to those witnessed m hysteria, with which 
disease catalepsy, though not identical, has very close 
alliance In many of the subjects of catalepsy there 
appears to be a remaikable weakness of the will, whereby 
the tendency to lapse into the cataleptic state is not 
resisted but rather in some measure encouraged, and 
attacks may thus be induced by the most trivial circuni 
stances From what has been stated it follows that the 
successful treatment of such a disease as catalepsy must 
depend upon the due recognition of both its coi portal and 
mental relations While the state of health will demand 
the attention of the physician, his skill and judgment will 
be no less urgently called for in dealing with the mental 
and moral characteristics manifested m each particular 
case Dr Chambers has shown that efforts directed to 
obtain command of the patient’s will, so as to compel her 
to resist to the utmost the inclination to fall into the 
cataleptic state, may succeed m curing even aggravated 
examples of this disease See Ecbtaby, Hysteria, 
Somnambulism 

CATALONTA (in Spanish, Catalnna ), an old province 
of Spam and principality of the crown of Aragon, tnan 
gular in shape, and fonmng the north-east coiner of the 
peninsula, lies between 40° 30' and 42° 51 N lat , and 
0° 15' and 3° 21' E long, and is bounded on the N by 
the Pyrenees, W by Aragon, S by Valencia, E by the 
Mediterranean The greatest breadth is 130 miles, the 
greatest length 185 miles , area, 12,483 square miles 
The coast, which is paitly sandy, partly rocky, extends about 
240 miles, the harbours are mostly unprotected fiom the 
wind Tho suiface is much broken by spurs of the 
Pyrenees, the direction of which is generally south Running 
south-west to north cast, and united on the north with one 
of the offsets of the Pyronoes, is the range of the Sierra 
Llena, which bisects the province, and forms its central 
watershed The principal livers are the Ter, the Llobre 
gat, and the Ebro, which all run into the Mediterranean 
None of them is navigable. The climate, in spite of 
frequent mists and rams, sudden changes of temperature, 
and occasional great mid-day heat, is healthy and favourable 
to vegetation The soil is light and loamy Amongst the 
rocks of the province may be mentioned granite, chiastolite 
schists, porphyry and lava Near Olot, towards the north 
east, is a district containing extinct volcanoes Oolitic 
limestone is found m tho neighbourhood of Figueras , and 
m other localities, nummulitic and Miocene deposits are 
represented Mining is not much prosecuted , but copper, 
zinc, manganese, marble, sulphur, and coal are worked, and 
rock salt m abundance is procured from Cardona The 
vegetation of Catalonia varies according to the altitude and 
nature of diffeient regions The dwarf palm, orange, lime, 
and olive grow m the warmer tracts , and on the higher 
grounds the thorn-apple, pomegranate, myrtle, esparto, and 
heaths flourish There is much woodland, but meadows 
and pastures are rare Maize, millet, rye, flax, hquonce, 
and fruits of all sorts — especially nuts, almonds, oranges, 
figs, walnuts, and chestnuts — are produced Wheat 
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sufficient for one fourth of the population is grown, and 
the vine is extensively cultivated Few cattle, but numbers 
of sheep, goats, and swine are reared Game is plentiful, 
and the fisheries on the coast are excellent The exports 
are chiefly fruits, cork, and wines The wines are for the 
most part rough and strong, though some are very good, 
especially when matured They are much used to adulterate 
those of Oporto, or, after undergoing the operation termed 
compage , are passed off as Bordeaux wines in Fiance The 
best of them, u pnorato” is chufly known m England 
under the disguise of second or thud rate poit, it was 
much used m the military hospitals of Amenta during the 
Civil War The impoits are chiefly textiles, coal, coke, 
machinery of all kinds, and salt-fish The \alue of imports 
in 1870 was £5,996,143, of the exports, £2,884,306 , 
the loss of the balance of £3,111,837 against Catalonia 
being partly borne by the other provinces of Spain, and to 
a great extent paid m wmes, fruits, and coiks The value 
of expoits to tho Spanish Amencan colonies m 1873 
exceeded £2,220,000 The manufactures of Catalonia are 
cotton, silk, woollen goods, brandy, paper, cordage, and 
firearms The Catalonians are a frugal, sharp-witted, and 
industrious people, having much national pnde, and a strong 
revolutionary spirit They aie distinct in origin from the 
other inhabitants of Spam, from whom they differ both 
m their dialect and costume and in their great energy and 
their love of enterpnze Irngation, careful husbandry, and 
lailroad communication have much developed the resources 
of their country, m themselves excellent , and there aro 
many manufacturing towns and industrial establishments 
Catalonia is divided into the piovmces Geiona, Barcelona, 
Tarragona, and Lenda Its chief towns are tho ports of 
Rosas, Mataro, Tarragona, and the capital Baicelona, 
and Tortosa, Geiona, Figueus, Lenda, and Manresa The 
population, in 1867 was 1,711,520 

C»itn Ionia wns oik of the first of tin Homan possessions in Spain, 
and foimcd tho noith castirn poition of Hispavm Tarracwierms 
About 470 it was occupied by the Alans and Goths, and thus cam® 
to be called Gothahnua , whence tho modern name of the pi o vince 
It was taken possession of by the Heibus m 712, who wcie m turn 
dispossessed by the Spaniaids and the tioops of Chailemagnc m 788, 
and was aftei that ruled by Irene h counts, who soon, howe v ei , made 
themselves independent of Iianco By the mamage of ( omit Ray- 
mond Bcnngei of Baiccloua with Petionilla ot Aiagon, m 1137, 
Gatal otu a became annexed to the latte i province , hut tins union 
was frequently severed In 1040, when Philip IV attempted to 
deprive (’atalonm of its rights and pnvileges, it ga\e itscit np to 
boms XI JJ ot Fiance It was icstoied to Spain in 1659, and was 
once moie occupied by the Irench fiom 1094 to 1097 Unde* 
Philip V Catalonia, in 1714, was depmed of its Coite s and liberties 
Fiom 1808 to 1813 it was held by Fiance It was the scene of 
civil war in 1823, and of impoitant revolutionary operations in the 
Cailist wai 

CATAMARCA, or, m its full form, San 1 ernando 
dr Catamarca, the capital of the province of the same 
name m the Argentine Republic, is situated m 28° 
20' R lat and 66 ° 25 W long It is pretty regularly 
built, has a largo square, with an obelisk in memory of the 
achievement of national independence, and numbers among 
its public buildings a small townhouse, a fort, a Franciscan 
monastery, and a Santa Teresa convent The old establish- 
ment of the Mercedanos, for some time possessed by tho 
Jesuits, now serves as a high school The import trade, 
even of European goods, is considerable, as the town is a 
centre of distribution for an extensive and flourishing dis 
tnct Dned figs, wine, brandy, and cotton arc the pnncipal 
articles of export, the copper, for which the pi o vince is so 
well known, is from another distnet The present town 
of Catamarca only dates from 1685, when it replaced the 
old town of Chacra, the rums of which are still to be seen 
a short distance to the north, at a spot which was fouiyi 
both unhealthy and exposed to inundation Chacra had 
shortly before, in 1679, been appointed capital instead 

V — 28 
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of San Juan de Londres, which had been founded in 
1558 Population about 6000 
CATANIA, the anucnt Catana , a city and seaport of 
Sicily arid the chief town of a province, is situated on the east 
coast of the island, at the foot of the southern projections 
of Mount Etna, about 60 miles by rail from Messina, in 
37° 28' 20' N lat aud 15° 5' 15" E long It is one of 
the most important and attractive cities in the island, and 
has a hue appear mce from the sea Its streets are wide, 
regular, and hneiy paved with blocks of lava , and not 
only its public buildings but a large number of its pnvate 
mansions are spacious and handsome slruc tures of lava aud 
limestone ornamented with mirbie Among its churches, 
which number upwards of a huudicd, the first place is held 
by the catliedial,oiigmally foumk l by Rogoi I in 1091, but 
for the most putt inbuilt since the earthquake of 1693, 
and, at the head of its monastic institutions stands the 
great Bonedntme abbey of Sin Nicolo, which occupies an 
area of about 21 mres, and has hardly more than two oi 
three buildings of the same kind m Europe to bo compared 
with it Its lust foundation dates fiom 1518, when the 
Benedictines icmovod ftom the town of Nicolosi further 
up the slope of Mount Etna, whole they had been settled 
since 1 t r )9 , but the prose nt buildings were erected in the 
beginning of the 1 8th century bj Contim of Home The 
Chun h is piim ipally romxikable for a grand organ, with 
BO\entytwo stops aud 2916 pipes, built by Donato del 
Piano in 1760 The chief educational institution is the 
umvcisity founded m 1 i I > by Alphonso of Aragon, it has 
fivo faculties uni thirty-ught professors, and was attended 
in 1873 by JB students The libraiy is of considerable 
extent, hut its collections of autiquities arc surpassed by 
those iu the Biscan Museum, founded by Pnnco Ignazio 
Biscan in the cud of the ]8th century The senate house, 
the theatio, and the hospitals aic the must irnpoitant of 
the other buildiugs , and among the associations miy be 
mentioned an academy of munces and a college of tlu 
fine aits Remains of the Roman period are numerous 
and extensive , they liicludo a theatre, an amphitheatre, an 
odeum, seveial baths known as the lUgm Achilla], a inun- 
bei of tombs to the ninth wost of the town, and a few 
fragments ot a so called temple of Ceres The theatre is 
for the most pait buried under the tirhns of volcanic dis- 
turbances , and it has at different times seived as a quarry 
for more modern buildings Catania is the seat of a bishop, 
a prefect, aud a court of appeal, as well as the residoucc of 
the giaml prioi of the Older of Malta It is a place of great 
wealth, and is remarkable lor the display of its festivals, 
of which tin most important is held m August m honour 
of Santa Agata, the patroness of tin city Its indiistiy 
and commerce are of considerable importance, silk aud 
linen are largely minufactuml, and there is a legular export 
of sulphur, giain, fruits, macaiom, olives, and ai tides in 
amber and liva In 1873 the sulphur shipped amounted 
to 57,383 tons In 1871 there entered the poit 2297 
Bailing and 434 steam slaps, with a respective tonnage of 
97,442 and 162,387 tons 'lho value of the exports to 
Great Butam in 1874 was £160,000 The harbour is 
small, and accessible only to comparatively small craft, 
but anothei is m course of consti uction, which will be 
capable of receiving vessels of the largest size Population 
in 1871, 84,379 

The ancient Catana was founded (730 n t ) by a colony from the 
neighbouring city of Naxos, whuh was itself founded b> the ( hal 
cidmns of Euboea It maintained its independence till 476 u c , 
when it was taken by Hicro I , who remo\ed its inhabitants to 
Leontim, aud repeopled the cit\ with a new colonv of 5000 Svra- 
cusans and an equal numhei of Pt loponucsiaus, at the same time 
changing its name to AStna Soon aftei the dcatli of Ilieio the 
fattier inhabitants obtained possession of the town, when it again 
took the name of Catana In 403 b c it was taken by Dionysius 
of Syracuse, who, after plundering the city and selling the mnabi- 
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tants for slaves, established there a body of Campanian mercenaries 
In the hrst Punic war it was one of the earliest among the cities 
of Sicily to submit to the Homans, and it appears to have afterwards 
c outlaw d on friendly terms with them fn the time of Cicero it 
was a nourishing and wealthy uty , but it suffered so severely from 
the ravages of Sextus Pompeius, that Augustus afterwards sent a 
colony of veterans thithc r In its moie modem history the principal 
evmtsare its occupation by the Cloths, its deliverance by Belisanus, 
its sack by the Saracens, its conquest by the Normans, its destruc- 
tion by earthquike in 1169, and its devastation by Henry VI t the 
one tion of its fortress of Kocc a Orsma by Frederick II , and several 
sit gt< m the tourst of the 14th century, the partial mm of its har 
hour m 1669 by the eruption of Mount iFtna, and its almost total 
ovei throw by the earthquake of 1693 

CATANZARO, a city of Italy, capital of the province 
of Calabria Ulteuore 11 , stands on the slope of a lofty and 
rocky hill near the Gulf of Squillace, 30 miles 8 S E of 
Cosonza It is the seat of a bishopric, and has a cathedral, 
several chuiches and convents, a castle, built by Robert 
Guiscaid, a royal academy of sciences, a diocesan school, 
a college, a theatre, a foundling and two other hospitals, 
and other charitable institutions It has manufactures of 
silk, velvet, and woollen goods, and a consideiable trade m 
coi n and wine and walnut oil The most important fact in 
its history is the successful defence it made m the 16th 
century against the French geneial Lautrec In 1783 
many of its principal buildings were destroyed by an earth 
quake Population, 24,901) 

OATAPLLTA, a militaiy engine, employed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans It was constructed of wood 
and ropes m such a way that a sudden and forcible recoil 
could be produced, sufficient to project arrows and spears to 
a considerable distmte Tt is usually mentioned with the 
balhstft, winch was employed for projecting heavy stones, 
and in Inter times the two were often confounded 

CATARACT See Ophthai mology 

CATARHI1 (fiom KaTappcw, to llow down) is a term 
employed to describe a state of irritation of tho mucous 
membiane of the an passages, oi what is called in popular 
language a cold This complaint, so prevalent in damp 
and cold weather, usually begins as a nasal catank or 
coryza, with a feeling of weight about the foichead and 
some degree of difficulty m breathing through tho nose, 
mci eased on lying clown Fits of sneezing accompanied 
with a profuse watuy discharge fiom the nostrils and eyes 
soon follow, while the sense of smell and to some extent 
that of taste become consideiably mipaned There is 
usually present some amount of sore throat and of bronchial 
uritution, causing hoarseness and cough Sometimes the 
vocal apparatus becomes so much inflamed (laryngeal 
catanh) that temporaiy loss of voico results There is 
always more or less feverishness and discomfoit, and 
frequently an extreme sensitiveness to cold After two or 
three days the symptoms begin to abate, the discharge 
from the nostrils and chest becoming thicker and of 
purulent character, and producing when dislodged consider- 
able relief to the breathing On the other hand the 
catarrli may assume a more severe aspect and pass into 
some form of pulmonary inflammation (see Bronchitis) 

A peculiar catarrhal affection occasionally occurs, in an 
epidemic form, to which the name Influenza is applied 
(see Influenza) 

Many remedies have been proposed with the view of 
cutting short a catarrh, but none of them are infallible, 
even where they can be safely employed In some cases 
an opiate taken at the outset proves effectual for this end, 
but as often it will be found to fail Entile abstinence 
from liquids of every kind for a period of forty-eight hours 
has been recommended as sufficient to cure any catarrh, but 
few will be found willing to submit to such a regimen 
Many persons appear to think that they will get nd of a 
cold most quickly by continuing to go about- and, happily, 
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tu the majority of such cases, no harm results Nevertheless 
it is more than probable that by a brief confinement to a 
warm room and the employment of means to promote 
perspiration (such as Dover’s powder, along with a warm 
or vapour bath) speedier relief will be obtained , and 
at all events the evil consequences attendant upon a 
u neglected cold,” which are so familiar to the experience 
of every physician, will be obviated Local applications, in 
the form of inhalation of the vapour of iodine, turpentine, 
or ammonia, sometimes relieve the uncomfortable feelings 
in the head Lately the use of a snuff composed of the 
tnsnitrate of bismuth has been strongly recommended as 
affording marked relief m nasal catarrh Where attacks of 
catarrh are of frequent occurrence no more useful prophy- 
lactic will be found than the habitual employment of the 
cold bath 

The term catarrh is now used in medical nomenclature 
m a still wider sense than that above mentioned, being 
employed to describe a state of lintation of any mucous 
surface in the body which is accompanied with an abnormal 
discharge of its natural secretion, hence the terms gastric 
catarrh, intestinal catarrh, <fcc 

CATAWBAS, an American Indian tribe m North and 
South Carolina, which has now become almost extinct, but 
was still able ut the time of the War of Independence to 
furnish a valuable contingent to the South Carolina tioops 
They then occupied a number of small towns on the river 
which still preserves their name , but they afterwards 
leased their land and removed to the terntory of the Chero 
kees, with whom they had been formerly at war There, 
however, they did not long remain, but returned to a 
reservation in their original district Their affinities have 
not been very clearly made out, but by Gallatin they are 
grouped with the Cnerokees, Choctaws, Muskogees, and 
Natchez Their language is closely allied to that of the 
Waccoes and the Caroline tribe, and affords no support to 
the opinion that they came originally from Canada A 
vocabulary of sixty of their words was published by Hale 
in volume n of the Transactions of the Amencan Ethno 
logical Society in 1848, and a much fuller list — about 
300 — collected by Oscar M Liebei, the geologist, m 18f)6, 
made its appearance in volume a of Collections of the South 
Carolina Historical Society , 1858 Peter Harris, the 
revolutionary soldier, was said to be the last survival of 
the full-blooded Catawbas, and the present representatives 
of the tribe are all half-castes The pleasant sound of the 
Indian name is far more familiar in its application to the 
white American wine, whose praises have been sung so 
heartily by Longfellow The grape from which the wine 
is obtained was first discovered about 1801, near the banks 
of the Catawba River, but it is now cultivated extensively 
m Illinois, Ohio, and New York, and especially on the 
shores of Lake Erie 

CATEAU CAMBR^SIS, or Lk Cateau, a town of 
France, in the department of Nord, on the Selle, 15 miles 
E S E of Cambray It is well built, and was formerly 
fortified Its importance has been greatly increased by the 
opening of coal fields in the neighbourhood , and it manu 
factures shawls, merinos, calicoes, lace, leather, staich, 
sugar, and tobacco Formed originally by the union of the 
two villages of Peronne and Vendelgies, under the protection 
of a castle built by the bishop of Cambray, Cateau became 
the seat of an abbey in the lltli century In the 15th it 
was frequently taken and retaken, and m 1554 it was 
burned by the French, who m 1559 signed a celebrated 
treaty with Spam m the town It was finally ceded to 
France by the peace of Nimeguen in 1678 In 1793 it was 
occupied for some time by the Austrians Population in 
1872 , 9332 

CATECHISM, a word which originally signified mstruc- 
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tion by word of mouth, being derived from the Greek 
Karr)X€u> But, as it was necessarily by oral instruction 
that, m the early church, catechumens (or converts in 
preparation foi baptism) were mstiucted m the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, and as the catechist usually sought 
to produce clear comprehension by means of questioning, 
several distinct uses of tbe word have sprung from its 
onginal employment, and it has come to signify— (1) in 
struction by means of question and answer , (2) elementary 
instruction, whether oral or written, m any branch of 
knowledge, and (3), m commou language, a book of 
elementary instruction by means of question and answer,— 
either secular, as, eg , the science catechisms of tin Middle 
Ages, or, as usually, religious 

Catechetical instruction was doubtless common among 
the ancient Jews, and the modern Jews possess stveial 
catechisms The earliest with which we ire acquainted aio 
the Thirteen Articles of Belief of the famous Maimonuks, 
which belongs to the 12th century, and Rabbi Levi’s Book 
of Education , which belongs to the 13th Among those 
used at the piesent day in England may be mentioned 
Leser’s and Pixiotto’s 

The most importaut and authoritative of the catechisms 
of the Roman Catholic Church is that ol the Council of 
Trent, which was published m 1506. It was prepared 
under the supenntendance of the archbishop of Milan, by 
Leonardo Maum, Fiancisco Fuieuo, yKgidius Foscorari, 
and Mugio Calim , and the style was polished by Pogianus 
It is not a catechism in the ordinal y st use, for it is not 
in the interrogative form, and it can scanely be called 
elementary It is, m fact, a veiy careful and complete 
system of Roman Catholic doctrine, extending over 500 
8vo pages of closely printed Latin By command of the 
council, it was translated into French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian, ancl there is also an English veision The 
earliest of the catechisms of this chinch appear to be that 
of Kero, a monk of St Gall, who lived in the 8th century, 
and that which is nscubed to Otfned, a monk of Weisscn 
buig of the 9th ccntuiy Others worthy of mention aie 
the Summa Duett inaitim of Petei Canisius, which was 
authorized in 1506, that of Bellaimine (1003), and that 
of Bossuet (1687). In 1870, the (Ecumenical Council 
recommended the general use of the Schema de Pat eo y a 
small catechism, which is little more than an abstract of 
Bellarmme’s 

Catechisms were also very common among the Christian 
sects which, dui mg the Middle Ages, opposed themselves to 
the dominant church, as the Albigenses and the Wickhffites 

The Greek Church has two pnncipai catechisms, the 
eailier of which is that of Peter Mogilas, patuaicli of KiefT 
which was published m 1542, and sanctioned by the church 
in 1572 The other is that of Plato, patriarch of Moscow, 
of which an abstract has been made for purposes of 
education This work is divided into two parts, of which 
the first tieats of natural religion, the second of revealed 

Of the larger Piotestant sects, each has a separate 
catechism The Lutheians are repiesented by the two 
smaller catechisms of their founder published m 1520 and 
1529, and by his larger catechism, published m the latter 
year In Switzerland, France, the Low Count i ies, H angary, 
and Seotlaud, the Geneva Catechism of Calvin (1530) was 
for some time the standard of the Refoimed Church The 
Heidelberg Catechism , which appealed in 1563, compiled 
by Caspar Olevian and Zachanns Ursinus, and levised by 
the Synod of Dort, became the standard of the Swiss 
Church , and upon it was lounded the Zm ich Catechism 
(1639) A Socmian catechism appeared at Rakov m 1574 

The first prayer-book of Edward VI , published 
in the year 1549, contained what now forms 'the 
first part of the catechism of the English Church. 
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It consists of no more than two or three pages, and 
contains only the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and an expression of the doctrine of baptism 
held by the English Church In the reign of James I an 
explanation of the Anglican doctrine of the sacraments was 
added by Bishop Overall 

The first catechism produced by the Scottish Presby 
tenans was that known as Craig's, which was laid before 
the General Assembly in 1592 It embodied, in twelve 
chapters, the Calvmistic doctnno of the church with regard 
to ongmal sin, redemption, the sacraments, and ecclesiastical 
discipline , and after each chaptei was a numbu of questions 
and answeis This catechism, together with some of those 
used on the Continent, sei ved the British Presbyterians till 
1647 In that year the AVestnunster Assembly of Divines 
appointed committees to draw up the famous Larger and 
Shot let ( 'at a hunns 

Besides these catechisms, which profess to be the symbols 
of various churches a large number of private catechisms 
have been published In the English Church the most 
important aie Cranmu’s and Noel’s (1570) Among the 
English Piotestant bssenters, who, of course, do not 
possiss an authoritative catechism, there have been several, 
of which tho most famous aie those of Dr Watts A con 
siderablo number have also been produced by German 
theologians , but many of the works which they have 
published undii the name have no claim to it whatever 

CATECHU, or Ootch, is ail extract obtained from 
several plants, its chief sources being the wood of two 
species of Arana (A Catechu and A Luma), both natives of 
India The extract obtained from these plants is also 
known as black catechu, Pegu cutch, and Tnra japomca 
A similar extract, known m pharmacy as pale catechu 
( Catechu pal/utum), and m general comrneice as Gambn, 
•s produced fiom the leaves of Uncana Gambn and 
U acuta , ltubiaceous plants growing m the East Indian 
Archipelago A thud pioduct to which the name catechu 
is also applied, is obtained from the fruits of the areca or 
betel palm, At era Cattrhu, but thiR substance is not 
chemically the sime as the other two, neither does it appear 
to entci to any extent into European commerce 

Oidumry blatk catechu is usually imported m thieo dif 
ferent foinis The hist and best quality, known as Pegu 
catechu, is obtained in blocks externally covered with tho 
large lcavts of a species of Di/ttetocai pm f the second and 
less pure vanety is in masses, which have been moulded 
m sand , and the thud consists of largo cubes packed 
m coarse bags The wood of the two species of Arana 
yielding catechu is taken for the manufacluie when the 
tiees have attained a diameter of about 1 foot, The bark 
is stripped nil and used for tanning, and the trunk is split 
up into small fragments, wlmhaie packed into eaithenware 
jais, coveted with watei, and boiled m the open air As 
the liquor becomes thick it is passed into separate vessels 
in which the t vapoi atum is continued till the propor degree 
of inspiration is reached It is then cast into the forms in 
which it is found m commerce, and further hardened by 
exposure to the sun Catechu so prepared is a dark brown, 
or, in mass, almost black substance, brittle, and having 
generally a shining lustre It has a powei fully astringent 
taste, with a sweetish after effect In cold watei it dis 
integrates, and m boiling water, alcohol, acetic acid, and 
strong caustic alkali it is completely dissolved Chemically 
it consists of a mixture of n peculiar variety of tannin termed 
catechu-tannic acid with cateclnn or catechuic acid, and a 
Drown cxtractiform substance due to the alteration of both 
these principles Catechu-tannic acid is an amorphous 
body soluble m cold water, while catechm occurs m minute, 
white, silky, needle-shaped crystals, which do not dissolve 
in cold water A very mmute proportion of quercetin, a 
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principle yielded by quercitron bark, has been obtained 
from catechu 

Gambir, which is similar m chemical composition to 
ordinary catechu, occurs in commerce m the form of cubes 
of about an inch in size, with a pale brown or yellow colour 
and an even earthy fracture For the preparation of this 
extract the plants above mentioned are stripped of their 
leaves and young twigs, and these are boiled down in 
shallow pans The juice is strained off, evapoiated by 
boiling, and when sufficiently concentrated, poured into 
vessels for cooling m which it is stirred m a peculiar manner 
as it cools and thickens The mass, when it has attained 
a syrupy consistence is cast into shallow boxeB, where, as it 
hardens and dries, it is cut into small cubes 

Gambir and catechu are extensively employed m dye- 
ing and tanning, and to Rome extent as astringents in 
medicine For dyeing they have been in use in India from 
the most remote period, but it is ouly during the present 
century that they have been placed on the list of European 
dyeing substances Catechu is fixed by oxidation of the 
colouring principle, catechm, on the cloth after dyeing or 
printing , and treated thus it yields a great variety of 
most durable tints of drabs, browns, and olives with different 
mordants In tanning, catechu is used only for a low 
class of leather, which, when made into boots, communicates 
to the stockings a yellow stain Tho principal consumption 
of catechu occurs in the preparation of fibrous substances 
exposed to water, such as fishing lines and nets, and for 
colouring stout canvas used for covering boxes and portman- 
teaus under the name of tanned canvas The average annual 
imports into Great Bntain amount to about 5000 tons of 
catechu, which comes chiefly from Bengal, and 20,000 tons 
of gambir, coming from the Straits Settlements 

CATECHUMEN The Catechumeni in the earliest 
ages of the church were those who were desirous of and 
candidates for baptism The literal signification of the 
term, according to its etymology (Greek) is one who is 
caused to hear something In ecclesiastical language, — and 
the word is no otherwise used, — a catechumen is one who 
is being instructed m the doct lines of Christianity in 
preparation for baptism 

Catechumens were usually divided into four classes 
The first class appears to have been those who were still in 
the condition of inquirers, — those who had been sufficiently 
impressed by that they had heard of Christianity to wish 
for more complete instruction It would seem that this 
first instruction was, from motives of prudence, given 
privately and not in tho churches The second class con- 
sisted of those who, having been thus instructed, wcie found 
worthy of being admitted to the churches, not, however, to 
take any part in the holy mysteries, or even, as it would 
seem, m the prayers of the faithful, but for the hearing of 
sermons and exhoitations, and the reading of the Gospel 
These were accordingly called audtentes f — hearers They 
left the church when the reading of the sacred Scnptures 
and the sermon had been concluded The third class 
consisted of those who had formally demanded baptism, 
and placed thoir names m tho list of catechumens These 
were called ptostrati or gemiflectentes , — those who shared 
in the prayers of the congregation The fourth class was 
the electi or competentes , or those who had completed the 
period of their probation, and were deemed ready to receive 
baptism, and only waited to do so on the first occasion, 
that is to say, at the following Easter or Pentecost The 
most important body of catechumens was obviously those 
of the third class, the genuflectente s , and it is of these 
that most of what we read m the eaily writers of the 
catechumens generally must be understood 

Of course the number of those who were in a state of 
preparation for baptism increased in proportion to the 
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spread of the church. But it must not be supposed that 
there were uo more catechumens when the totality of the 
population had become Christian, or that the catechumenate, 
as it was called, denoted solely the penod of conversion 
from heathendom to Christianity The children of Chris 
tian parents, who were not old enough, or not yet 
sufficiently instructed, to be admitted to the mystery of the 
Eucharist were catechumens, and subjected to the instruction 
of the church by a catechist appointed for the purpose 
But throughout all the long period, during which pro 
selytism from either Roman or barbarian heathenism was 
going on, the numbers of the catechumens were largely 
increased by a practice very curiously illustrative ot the 
special superstition of the time Large numbers of 
persons, who had become persuaded of the truth of 
Christianity, and who were fully minded to be baptized, 
put off the receiving of that sacrament, for a longer or 
shorter period, often until they found themselves in the 
presence of death The object of this was to avoid 
responsibility before God for that greater heinousness ot 
guilt, which would have resulted from sin committed after 
baptism They argued that since baptism washed out all 
previous sin, and could be had only onco, it was clearly 
expedient that it should be received as late in life as 
possible And thus many remained as catechu mens during 
the greater part of their lives And this practice prevailed 
not only among those who were quitting paganism foi 
Christianity , it was also common among those boi n of 
Christian parents Tenderness of conscience, too, seems 
often to have produced the same result in piulonging the 
catechumenate as the superstitious notion mentioned above 
St Ambrose, St Giegoiy Nazianzen, and St Augustine all 
remained catechumens till far on m life Tho emperors 
Theodonc, Valentmian, and Constantino the Great did 
the same And the abuse became so great that towards 
the end of the 4th century (see Baronius, ad an 877) the 
church tried to provide a remedy for it, and among other 
fathers of the church, Saints Ambrose and Gregory exerted 
themselves to prevent others from following (though 
probably from very different motives) their own example 
Tho idea of the probable numbers of the members of a 
congregation likely to be m the condition of catechumens, 
which may be obtained from a consideration of tho above 
circumstauces, may serve to explain in some degree the 
architectural arrangements still to be seen m some churches 
of tho early centuries The complete plan of a chuich of 
that time seems to have comprised a court in front of the 
principal western entrance, surrounded with colonnades, as 
may still be seen in the cases of the church of St Ambrose 
at Milan, and that of St Clement at Rome, and some 
others Now, when the catechumens were dismissed 
previously to the commencement of that portion of tho 
service which we should call the “ Communion Service,” it. 
was not understood that they should depart entirely, but 
they remained m these courts It would seem, howevei, 
that those thus dismissed must have been the catechumens 
of the second class only —the audientes And in the 
churches that have boon mentioned, especially in that of 
St Clement at Rome, the body of the building is divided 
by permanent stone constructions into the presbytery or 
chancel for the clergy at the eastern end, an intermediate 
portion for the lay members of the congregation of the male 
sex (the females being m the galleries), and a much larger 
part of the nave at the western extremity of the church, 
destined for the catechumens 
In the more important churches, persons called catechists were 
especially appointed for the instruction of the catechumens In 
the epistle attributed to St Clement, catechists are spoken of as 
distinguished from either bishops, priests, or deacons But there is 
not sufficient evidence that they were ever considered a separate 
srder in the hierarchy In the church of Alexandria there was a 
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celebrated school of catechumens, under the supeim tender) re of 
some of the ioiemost men of then tune, among whom St Clement 
of Alexaiidiiaand Ongen may he mentioned Set Ongen, Cont Cel , 
lib ill It would stem that Ongen was thus c mployed ut eighteen 
ears of age, when he was still i la) man There was also a cele 
lated school of catechumens m the chuich of C'aithige It is 
somewhat remarkable, howt vei, that no tiuces aie found oi any such 
catechists having exist* d it Home r lheie can be no doubt, how* 
over, that the catechumens weic tluie as clstwhc io lujuned to pass 
thiough a peuod of mstiuction and noMtiatc, the task ot pre paung 
them being doubtless eutiusted to the pinsts and deacons--moie 
ptobably the lattci — of each thuich 

Catechumens ot the thud category might be pieseut, in the more 
distant and inferior pait of tin chuich assigned to Hum, dui mg all 
that part of tho service of the mass which pu cedes tlu ofleitory 
It was then that the ll Jte , Catechumen i , missa < st/ ’ was monoumed, 
and that poition of the service was called a “Catechumens’ mass ' 
It was not pei nutted to them so much as to see the cut lnmst Put 
in order that then, might be* the bond of some kind ot spunl com 
mumon between them and the body of the faithful, biead was 
blessed and given to them, and tins biead was called Dunn Catechu 
maw? um 

On the demand of any person to become a catechumen, a strict 
and seal thing examination was made into the pre vious conduct of 
the aspirant, and the geneial tenoi of his life Gieat cuution was 
used also in ascertaining the nature and earnestness ot Ins eh sue to 
become a Chustian If these lnqumes and examinations were satis 
factory, the poison’s name was foimally cute led on the i oil of cate 
chumuiH From a veiy ancient extant ritual, entitled Oido ad 
faciendum ChnUumum, it appeals that the catcchuim ns were, by 
anticipation, as Moioni says, called Christians, while the title of 
“ the Faithful ’* was reseived foi those who had iccuved baptism 
The duration of the catechumenate was originully fixed at tlnee 
months (see the thud epistle of St (hum nt), but was subse 
quontly shoitencd to forty days The memomal with winch the 
catechumen was at the termination ot his novitiate admitted to 
baptism vaiicd m some ummpoitant respects in ditleient churches 
But the following brief statement of the practice ol the Konmn 
church will suffice to indicate the natuie ol the function In the 
first place a seaiclung scrutiny into the mind and lieait ol theeaneli 
date for baptism was made on seven ditleicnt oc casions elunng Lent 
or in the weeks preceding Pentecost Previous!) to beginning Ihe 
first si rutmy, winch took plate on the Wednesday ot the thud week 
in Lent, the priest blessed ashes, winch he spiinklc d on the head of 
the catechumen He also touched his cars and his nostuls with saliva, 
saying “bphphatha, which is, be opened to the odoiu ol simtity 
Put thou, devil, flee hence, for the judgment of God lsappioac lung 
The days appointed foi the other six seiutiines wcie the Sutuiday 
of the tlnicl week, the Wednesday and Saturday of the fointhwcck, 
the Wednesday of the fifth week, and the W ednesday and Saturday 
of the last wetk The first scrutiny was dosed by asking ot tho 
neophyte if he i enounced the devil and believed all the doctnnes 
of the faith Then the pi lest blew on Ins face, saying, “Go out 
liom him, thou unclean spmt, and givt place to the Holy Spirit of 
the Pat aclele ,* and concluded by making tlu sign ot the cioss on 
his forehead, accompanying the action by the woids, “ lil nonnno 
Patiis, et Filii, c t Spnitus Saneti ’ At the thud si lutmy the ( iced 
and tile Lords Pinyci welt given to the catechumen that lit might 
ham them by heart, for the discipline of the “ Ananmn” expressly 
forbade tli it lie should be allowed any cognizant e ot the st at an 
eailiei penod of his novitiate This consigning of the ( iced was 
not done without mtmn foi nudities The catethumens wire 

assembled in the chuich, the bells wen lung, and the eliuteli doom 
closed Then the bishop pleached a seimon, and then lecittd the 
Ciecd twice, once m Latin, once in Gretk, prefacing lus leuding by 
the woiels “Signatcvos, et auelite Symbolum •’* He tilt n explain* cl 
it passage by passage, and then gave to each Catechumen a wiittcn 
copy of it Thm a day was fixed foi the ccumony of baptism, and 
the cattc humous welt dismissed by tin an htleacon with the woids 
“ Catechumnn rcccdant omnet Catechumnn tjrtant /enn/”— “ 1 ct 
the catechumens lctnc 1 Let all the catechumens go out fiom the 
(hutth’** And the deacon added “ Fihi turivsimt, uvatimim in 
loca vostra , wpcctauU v hounn qua posnt circa ms Dei qratia Jtoptis 
mum operand — “Well beloved sons, letum toyoui own home, and 
then await the houi when, by \he grace of God, baptism may be pei- 
formed on you And so endt d tne e ate c liumens nov ill etc 

The mini be i of wnteis who have specially treated of the institu- 
tion of catechumens, and of tlu practice ot the ( hutch, and in some 
ipsppets of the different churches, m regaul to thorn is fu too laige 
for it to be possible to give a list ot the in In n Put sin li a list may 
be found in the treatise of Caiuellun on tin Holy Wick 

CATEGORY (Gr KarrjyopLa ), a term first introduced 
into the philosophical vocabulary by Aristotle, means 
etymologically an accusation Even in the writings J of 
Anstotle the word occurs once or twice m this its primary 
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acceptation, but generally it has there a definite and 
technical signification So also in Aristotle the verb 
Karrjyoptlv, to accuse, takes the specific logical sense, to pre- 
dicate , to KaTTjyopovfxevov becomes the predicate , and 
KarrjyoptKr) wporat/ts may be translated as affirmative pro 
position But though the word thus received a new signi- 
fication from Aristotle, it is not on that account certain 
that the thing it was taken to signify was equally a novelty 
hi philosophy We do find in the records of Oriental and 
early Greek thought something corresponding to the Ans 
totehau classification 

Our knowledge of Hindu philosophy, and of the rela- 
tions m which it may have stood to Greek speculation, is 
not yet adequate to give decisive answers to vai 1011s ques- 
tions that naturally arise on observation of their many 
resemblances , and it might theiofore appear irrelevant to 
introduce into an historical notico of a peculiarly Western 
doctrine any iciercme to its Eastern counterpart Yet 
the similarity between the two is so striking that, if not 
historically connected, tiny must at least be regarded as 
expressions of snnilai philosophic wants The Hindu 
classification to which we specially refer is that of Kanada, 
who lays down six categories, 01 classes of existence, a 
seventh being generally added by the commentators The 
teim employed is PulHitha, meaning “signification of a 
woid ” This is in entire haunony with the Anstotelian doc 
tune, the categories of which may with tiuth be described 
as signification uf simple terms, to. Kara p.yfitpi(xv crvp.Tr\oKrp' 
\tyop€va The six categories of Kauada are Substance, 
Quality, Action, Genus, Individuality, and Concretion or 
Coinheunco To these is added Non Existence, Priva- 
tion, or Negation Substanie is the permanent sub-strite 
m which Qualities exist Aftion , belonging to or niher 
ing in substances, is that which produces change Genus 
belongs to substance, qualities, and actions, there are 
higher and lower gcneia Individuality , found only m 
substance, is that by winch a thing is self existent and 
marked oil itom others Concretion or Co inherence denotes 
inseparable or necessary connection, such as that between 
substance and quality Under these six classes, yew/ row ox'tos, 
Kanada then proceeds to range the facts of the universe . 1 * 

Within Greek philosophy itself there were forcskadow- 
mgs of the Anstotelian docturn, but nothing so important 
as to wairant the conclusion that Aristotle was directly 
influenced by it Doubtless the One and Many, Being 
and Non Being, of the Kleatic dialectic, with then sub- 
ordinate oppositions, may be called categories, but they aie 
not so m the Anstotohin sense, and have little 01 nothing 
in common with the later system Then starting point 
and results aic wholly diveise Nor does it appear licces 
sary to do moie than mention the Pythagoioan table of 
principles, the nuuibei of which is supposed to have given 
use to the decuple niiangeinont adopted by Anstotle The 
two classifications hive nothing in common, no term m 
the one list appe us m the othei , and there is absolutely 
nothing m the P>t Ingot can pnnciples which could have 
led to the theoty of the categones 1 

One natuially turns to Plato when endeavouring to dis- 
cover the genesis of any Aristotelian doctrine, and un- 
doubtedly there ait m the Platonic writings many detached 
discussions m which the matter of the categones is touched 
upon Special tenns also aie anticipated at various times, 


1 For details of this and other lluulu s> steins se» Colebrouko, 

bw ai/< H H Wilson, Kshu ys Williams, Indian Wisdom Goughs 

\ aisrvh ika Sutras M Muller, Sanskrit l iteiaturt, and particularly 
his Appendix to Thomson's /cm? oj Thought 

* The supposed origin of that theory m the treatise rrtpl rov 
ascribed to Akchytas (q v), has heui proved to Ik in c*ror 
The treatise itsolf dates in all probability from the Neo Pvihagoieau 
schools of the 2d century a d 
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e g , moiorrp m the I’heastetus, woieiv and vdtr^ty in the 
Gorgias, and irpos rt in the Sophist 3 But there does not 
seem to be anything in Plato which one could Bay gave 
occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian doctrine , 
and even when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
Platonic system and inquire what m it corresponds to the 
widest definition of categories, say as ultimate elements of 
thought and existence, we receive no very definite answer 
The Platonic dialectic never worked out into system, and 
only m two dialogues do we get anything like a list of 
ultimate oi root-notions In the Sophist, Being, Best, and 
Motion (to Sv avrb nal ordcris sal tdvrjai?) are laid down as 
ptyurra tCjv yevu>v 4 To these are presently added the 
Same and the Othei (ravrov sal Oarepov), and out of the 
consideiation of all five some light is cast upon the obscure 
notion of Non Being (to /a>; ov) In the same dialogue 
( 262 , 6 (j ) is found the important distinction of ovopa and 
prjpa, noun and verb The Pit debus presents us with a 
totally distinct classification into four elements — the In- 
finite, the Finite, the Mixture or Unity of both, and the 
Cause of this unity (to airupov, to ttc/his, r; <rvppiii$, r) 
ulna) It is at once apparent that, however these classifica- 
tions are related to one another and to the Platonic 
system, they lie in a different field from that occupied by 
the Aristotelian categories, and can hardly be said to have 
anything in common with them 

The Aristotelian doctrine is most distinctly formulated iu 
the short tieatise Kunqyopiai, which generally occupies the 
fust place among the books of the Organon The authen- 
ticity of the treatise was doubted in early times by some of 
the commcntatois, and the doubts have been revived by 
suih scholars as Spengcl and Prantl On the other hand 
Biandis, Bomtz, and Zeller aie of opinion that the tract 
is substantially Aristotle’s The matter is haidly one that 
can be decided eitliei pyo or con with anything like cer- 
tainty , but this is of little moment, foi the doctrine of the 
categories, even of the ten categories, does not stand or fall 
with only one portion of Aristotle’s works 

It is surprising thattheie should yet be so much uncer- 
tainty as to the real significance of the categories, and that 
we should be in neai ly complete ignorance as to thepiocess 
of thought by which Anstotle was led to the doctrine 
On both points it is difficult to extract from tfie matter 
before us anything appi caching a satisfactory solution 
The terms employed to denote tfie categories have been 
sciutunzed with tfie utmost caie, but they give little help 
The most important — k tov orros or t i)? ownas, yivrj tov 
oerov or to>v ovTuiV f yivrj Simply, to, irpuna or to. koivo. irptora, 
al ttt were tv, or al Scat p€<r€i<s — only indicate that the categories 
aie general classes into which Being as such may be divided, 
that they aie summa genira The expiessions ytv-rj rwv 
Karrjyopluw and o"\ypaTa tCjv k , which are used frequently, 
set m to lead to another and somewhat difleient view KaTr» 
yopia being taken to mean that which is predicated, yevr; r£)v 
k would signify the most geneial classes of j dedicates, the 
framework into the divisions of which all predicates must 
come To this mterpietation there are objections The 
categones must be carefully distinguished fiom piedicables , 
m the scholastic phraseology the foimer refer to Jhst inten- 
tions, the latter to second intentions , / e , the one denote real, 
the other logical connection Furthei, the categones can- 
not without careful explanation be defined as predicates , 
they aie this and something more The most important 
categoiy, oucrta,inoneof its aspects cannot be predicate at all 
In the Karrjyoplcu Aristotle prefixes to his enumeiationa 
graminati co-logical disquisition on homonyms and syno- 
nyms, and on the elements of the proposition, % e , sub- 


4 Prantl, Qes d Logik , l 74 5 , Tremlolenburg, KategonenUhrs, 
209, n. 4 boph , 254, 1) 
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ject and predicate He draws attention to the fact that 
things are spoken of either m the connection known as the 
proposition, eg , “a man runs,” or apart fiom such con- 
nection, e.g , “ man ” and “ runs " He then proceeds, “ Of 
things spoken of apart from their connection m a proposi- 
tion (twv Kara avpvkoKrjv keyopivwr), each signi- 

fies either Substance (ovcria), or Quantity ( 7 rcxrdv),or Quality 
(irotovj, or Relation (vpos ti), or Where (i e Place, 7rov), or 
When (i e. Time, 7 totc), or Position (Keicrdai), or Possession 
(«Xtiv), or Action (tt gulp), or Passion (ttcwt^civ) Oucria, the 
first category, is subdivided into irpwrt) ova-la or pi unary 
substance, which is defined to be to8c n, the singular thing 
m which properties mb ere, and to which predicates are at- 
tached, and Scdrcpat oecrtat, genein or species which can be 
predicated of primary substances, and are therefoie ovaia 
only in a secondary sense Nevertheless, they too, after a 
certain fashion, signify the singular thing, toSc n (K , 
p 3b, 12, 13) It is this doctrine of Trp^rrj ovcria that has 
raised doubts with regard to the authenticity of the Karr/- 
yoptcu But the tenfold classification, which has also been 
captiously objected to, is given in an acknowledged writing 
of Aristotle’s (see Topica , i 9, p 103b, 20) 1 At the same 
time it is at least remaikable that m two places where the 
enumeration seems intended to be complete ( Met , p 1017a, 
25, An I*o8 , l 22, p 83a, 21), only eight are men- 
tioned, <x«v aud KfLorOcu being omitted In other passages 2 
six, five, four, and three aie given, frequently with some 
addition, such as Kai ai aXXai k It is also to be observed 
that, despite of this wavering, distinct intimations aie given 
by Anstotle that he legarded his list as complete, and he 
uses phrases which would seem to indicate that the divi- 
sion had been exhaustively carried out He admits cer- 
tainly that some piedicates which come undei one category 
might bo referred to another, but he declines to deduce all 
from one highest class, oi to recognize any i elation of bub 
ordination among the seveial classes 

The full import of the categones will never be ade 
quately reached from the point of view taken up in the 
Karrjyoplai, which bears all the marks of an eai ly and pre 
hminary study For true understanding we must turn to 
the Metaphysics, where the doctrine is handled at large 
The discussion of Being in that work staits with a distinc 
turn that at once gives us a clue To ov is spoken of m many 
ways , of these four are classified — to ov Kara cnyx/Jc/ify/cos, 
to ov d>s akrjOis, to ov fiuvd/xei xat cvtpyeia, and to ov Kara 
ra (i)(r]ixa 7 a tu>v Karrjyoptwv It is ovident from this that 
the categories can bo regarded neither as puiely logical 
nor as purely metaphysical elements They indicate the 
geneial forms or ways in which Being can be predicated , 
they are determinations of Being reg irded as an object of 
thought, and consequently as matter of speech It be- 
comes apparent also why the analysis of the categories 
starts f i om the singular thing, foi it is the primary form 
under winch all that is becomes object of knowledge, and 
the othci categones modify or qualify this leal individual 
11 ttVTa fie to. ytyvoptva v7ro tc tivos yiyi'trui kcll ck tivos kcll 
cl Tfi 81 Tt Aeyu> kolO' eKacrrr/v Karrjyopiav rj yap Tofie r) 
iroow rj Trotov v) i roO (Met , p 1032a, 13-15) The 

categories, therefore, are not logical forms but real piedi- 
cates , they aie the general inodes in which Being may be 
expressed The definite thing, that which comes for- 
waid in the process from potentiality to full actuality, 
can only appear and be spoken of under forms of individual- 
ity, quality, quantity, and so on The nine later categories 
all denote entity in a certain imperfect fashion 

The categories then are not to be regarded as heads of 
predicates, the framewoik into which predicates can be 

1 Against this passage even the cross grained Prantl can raise no 
objection of any moment , Bee Oes der Loqdc, l 206, n 

• See Bonitz, Index Anstotehcus , s v , and Prantl, Ua> d Log , i 207 
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thrown They are real determinations of Being — allgemetne 
Bestimmtheiten , as Hegel calls them They are not summa 
genera of existences, still less are they to be explained as a 
classification of nameable things m general The objections 
Mill has taken to the list are entnely irrelevant, and would 
only have significance if the categories were really — what 
they are not — an exhaustive division of concrete existences 
Grote’s view (Aristotle, l 108) that Anstotle drew up his 
list by examining vauous popular propositions, and throw- 
ing the diffeient predicates into geneia, “ according as they 
stood in different logical relation to the subject,” has uo 
foundation The relation of the predicate cati gory to the 
subject is not entirely a logical one , it is a relation of leal 
existence, and wants the essential marks of the pioposi- 
tional form The logical relations of to ov aie piovided 
foi otherwise than by the eategones 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the couise of thought 
by which he was led to his tenfold arrangement, and it si uns 
hopeless to discover it Trendelenburg in vauous essays 
has woiked out the idea that the root of the matter is to 
be found in grammatical considerations, that the categories 
oiigmated fiom investigations into grammatical functions, 
and that a conespondonce will bo found to obtaiu between 
categories and parts of speech r Ihus, Substance corre- 
sponds to noun substantive, Quantity and Quality to the 
adjective, Relation partly to the comparative degree and pei- 
haps to the preposition, When and Wheie to the adverbs of 
time and place, Action to the active, Passion to the passive 
of the verb, Position (kcut&u) to the intransitive verb, 
€\eiv to the peculiar Greek perfect That theie should bo 
a veiy close coi i espondence between the eategones and 
grammatical elements is by no means surprising, that the 
one were deduced fiom the other is both philosophically 
and lustoiically improbable Reference to the detailed 
criticisms of Tiendelenburg by ltitter, Bonitz, and Zeller 
will be sufficient 

Aristotle has also left us m doubt on another point 
Why should there be only tin eategones? and why should 
these be the ten? Kant and Hegel, it is well known, signalize 
as the great delect m the Aristotelian eategones the want 
of a principle, and yet some of Anstotle s expressions would 
wairant the inference that he had a pi maple, and that he 
thought his arrangement exhaustive The leading idea of 
all later attempts at i eduction to unity of pnnciple, the 
division mto substance and accident, was undoubtedly not 
ovei looked by Anstotle, and Brentano J has collected with 
gteat diligence passages which indicate how the complete 
list might have been deduced fi om this primary distinction 
His tabular arrangements (pp 175, 177) are partuulaily 
deseiving of attention The results, however, aie hardly 
beyond the reach of doubt 

There was no fundamental change m the doe tune of 
the eategones fiom the time of Anstotle to that of Kant, 
and only two proposed re-classifi cations are of such impoit 
ance as to require notice The Stoics adopted a fivefold 
airangement of highest classes, yeviKumrra To ov oi tI, 
Being, or somewhat m general, was subdivided into vttoku 
/xeva oi subjects, iroid oi qualities m general, which give 
definiteness to the blank subject, 7ro>s c^oito, modes 
which fuithei determine the subject, and irpos tl 7ru* 
l^ovra, definite lelative modes These categories aie so 
l elated that each involves the existence of one higher than 
itself, thus there cannot be a 7rpos t t t-Jjs fyov wdndi does 
not rest upon or imply a 7rws c^ov, but 7ro>s Zx° l is mpovuhla 
without 7roiov, which only exists m v7ro/ceq>tcvov, a fonn ox 
phase of to ov 4 

8 Brcntano, Bedeutung dt * Seiendni nach A , j»p 148-178 

4 For detailed examination of the btou tanneries, see Prantl, O^s 
d Logik , i 428, sqq t Zeller, Ph d On , m ], 82, s qq , Trendelen- 
burg, Katcg , p 217 
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Plotinus, after a lengthy cntique of Aristotle’s categories 
sets out a twofold list To iv, Ktmj<n 9 , orcum, ravrorrjq, 
ircpoTp are the primitive categories (irpurra yivrj) of the 
intelligible sphere Ov<na f irpos ri, ttoicl, irocov, Ktvrprt s are 
the categories of the sensible world The return to the 
Platonic classification will not escape notice 

Modern philosophy, neglecting altogether the dry 
and tasteless treatment of the Aristotelian doctrine by 
scholastic writers, gave a new, a wider, and deeper mean- 
ing to the categories They now appear as ultimate or 
root notions, the motaphysical or thought elements, which 
give coherence and consistency to the material of know- 
ledge, the necessary and universal relations which obtain 
among the paiticulars of expei lence There was thus to 
some extent a return to Platonism, but in reality, as might 
easily bo hIiowii, tho new interpretation was, with due allow 
ance for difference in point of view, m strict harmony 
with the true dot trine of Austotle The modern theory 
dates in paiticular trom the time of Kant, who may be 
said to have re introduced tho term into philosophy Na- 
turally thoio are some anticipations m eailier thinkers 
The Subst irn e, Attnbute, and Mode of Cartesianism can 
hardly be classed among the categories , nor does Leibnitz’s 
chance suggestion of a livefold arrangement into Substance, 
Quantity, Quality, Action and Passion, and Relations, demand 
any pat titular notice Locke, too, has a classification into 
Substances, Modes, and Relations, but m it he has manifestly 
no intention of di awing up a table of categories What 
in Ins system corresponds most nearly to the modern view 
of these elements is the division of kinds of teal predica- 
tion In all judgments of knowledge we predicate either 
(1) Identity or Diversity, (2) Relation, (3) Co-existence, or 
necessaiy connection, or (4) Real existence From this the 
transition was easy to Hume’s important classification of 
philosophn at relations into those of Resemblance, Identity, 
Tune and Place, Quantity or Number, Quality, Contrariety, 
Cause and Kfle< t 

These attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the ne 
cessaiy relations of all objects of knowledge indicate the 
direction taken by modem thought, bofoio it received its 
complete expression fiom Kant 

The doctune of the categones is the vciy kernel of the 
Kantian system, and, through it, of later German philo- 
sophy To explain it fully would be to wute the history 
of that philosophy The categories aiu called by Kant 
Root-notions of the ITndei standing (Stainrnbeqr iffe ties 
Verstandes ), and aro briefly the specific founs of the a 
prion or fonnal clement m rational cognition It is this 
distinction of matter and form m knowledge that marks 
oil the Kantiau fiom the Aristotelian doctrine To Kant 
knowledge was ouly possible as the synthesis of the mate- 
rial oi a poster ion with the fonnal or a jrrton The ma- 
terial to winch a priori foims of the understanding wore 
applied was the sensuous content of the pure intuitions, 
Time aud Space Tim conteut could not be known by 
sense, but only by intellectual function But the under- 
standing m the process of knowdedge makes use of the 
universal form of synthesis, the judgment , intellectual 
function is essentially of the nature of judgment or the 
reduction of a manifold to unity thiough a conception The 
specific or type forms of such function will, therefore, be ex- 
pressed in judgments, and a complete classification of the 
forms of judgments is the key by which one may hope to 
discover the system of categones Such a list of judgments 
Kant thought he found in ordinary logic, and from it he drew 
up his well-known scheme of the twelve categories These 
forms are the determinations of all objects of experience, 
for it is only through them that the manifold of sense can 
be * educed to the unity of consciousness, and thereby con- 
stituted experience They are a pnon conditions, sub- 


jective in one sense, but objective as being universal, ne- 
cessary, and constitutive of experience. 

The table of logical judgments with corresponding cate- 
gories is as follows : — 


Judgments 

Universal 

Particular 

Smgulai 

Affirmative 

Negative 

Infinite 

Categorical 

Hypothetical 

Disjunctive 
Problematical 
Asst rtonc 
Apodu tic 


1 

Of Quantity 
II 

Of Quality 


III 

Of Relation 


IV 

Of Modality 


Categories. 

Unity 

Plurality 

Totality 

Reality 

Negation 

Limitation 

Inherence and Subsistence 
(Substance and Accident) 
Causality and Dependence 
(Cause and Eflec t) 
Community (Reciprocity) 
Possibility and Impossibility 
Lxistencoand Non-Existence 
Necessity and Contingency 


Kant, it is well-known, criticises Aristotle severely for 
having drawn up his categories without a principle, and 
claims to have disclosed the only possible method by which 
an exhaustive classification might be obtained What he 
criticized m Aristotle is brought against his own procedure 
by the later German thinkers, particularly Fichte and Hegel 
And m point of fact it cannot be denied that Kant has 
allowed too much completeness to the ordinary logical dis- 
tribution of propositions , he has given no proof that m 
these fonns aie contained all species of synthesis, and in 
consequence he has failed to show that m the categories, or 
pure conceptions, are contained all the modes of a priori 
synthesis Furthei, his principle has so far the unity 
he claimed for it, the unity of a single function, but the 
specific lorms in which such unity manifests itself are not 
themselves accounted for by this principle Kant lnmself 
hints moie than once at the possibility of a completely 
rational system of the categones, at an evolution from one 
single movement of thought, and m his Remarks on the 
Table of the Categories gave a pregnant hint as to the 
method to be employed From any complete realization 
of this suggestion Kant, however, was precluded by one 
poition of his theory The categones, although the neces- 
sary conditions under which alone an object of experience 
can be thrown, are merely forms of the mind’s own activity, 
they apply only to sensuous and consequently subjective 
material Outside of and beyond them lies the thiug-m- 
ltself, the blankest and emptiest of abstractions, which yet 
to Kant represented the ultimately real This subjectivism 
was a distinct hiatus m the Kantian system, and against it 
principally Fichte and Hegel directed criticism It was 
manifest that at the root of the whole system of categones 
there lay the synthetizmg unity of self-cousciousncss, and 
it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed as giving the pos- 
sibility of a more complete aud ligorous deduction of the 
] ni re notions of the understanding Without the act of 
tho Ego, wheieby it is self-conscious, there could be no 
knowledge, and this primitive act or function must be, he 
saw, the jmition or affirmation of itself by the Ego The 
first principle then must be that the Ego posits itself as 
the Ego, that tho Ego = Ego, a principle which is uncondi- 
tioned both m form and matter, and therefore capable of 
standing absolutely first, of being the puns m a system 
Metaphysically legarded this act of self-position yields the 
categories of Reality But, so far as matter is concerned, 
theie cannot be affirmation without negation, omnu deter - 
mrnatio est negatio The determination of the Ego pre- 
supposes or involves the Non-Ego The form of the pro* 
position m which tins second act takes to itself expression, 
the Ego is hot = Not-Ego, is unconditioned, not derivable 
from the first It is the absolute antithesis to the primitive 
thesis The category of Negation is the result of this second 
act From these two propositions, involving absolutely op- 
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posed and mutually destructive elements, there results a third 
which reconciles both m a higher synthesis The notion 
in this third is determination or limitation, the Ego and 
Non-Ego limit, and are opposed to one another From 
these three positions Fichte proceeds to evolve the catego- 
ries by a senes of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis 

In thus seizing upon the unity of self-consciousness as 
the origin for systematic development, Fichte has clearly 
taken a step in advance of, and yet m stnct harmony 
with, the Kantian doctrine For, after all that can be 
said as to the demonstrated character of formal logic, 
Kant’s procedure was empirical, and only after the list of 
categones had been drawn out, did he bring forward into 
prominence what gave them coherence and reality The 
peculiar method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a con 
Bistent application of Kant’s own Remark on the Table of 
the Categories Fichte’s doctrine, however, is open to 
some of the objections advanced against Kant His 
method is too abstract and external, and wants the unity 
of a single principle The first two of his fundamental 
propositions stand isolated from one another, not to be 
resolved into a primitive unity With him, too, the 
whole stands yet on the plane of subjectivity He speaks, 
indeed, of the universal Ego as distinct from the empirical 
self-consciousness, but the universal does not rise with 
him to concrete spirit- Nevertheless the W wsenschafts- 
lehre contains the only real advance in the treatment of 
the categones from the tune of Kant to that of Hegel 1 
This, of course, does not imply that there were not certain 
elements m Schellmg, particularly in the Transcendental 
Idealism , that are of value in the transition to the later 
system , but on the whole it is only in Hegel that the 
whole matter of the Kantian categories has been assnm 
lated and carried to a higher stage The Hegelian philo 
•opliy, in brief, is a system of the categones , and as it is 
not intended here to expound that philosophy, it is impos- 
sible to give more than a few general and quite external 
observations as to the Hegelian mode of viewing these 
elements of thought With Kant, as has been seen, the 
categories were still subjective, not as being forms of the 
individual subject, but as hiving ovei against them the 
world of noumena to which they wore inapplicable Sclf- 
consciousness, which was, even with Kant, the nodm or 
kernel whence the categories sprang, was nothing but a 
logical centre, — the reality was concealed There was 
thus a dualism, to overcome which is the first step in the 
Hegoliau system Tho principle, if there is to be one, 
must be universally applicable, all compiehensive Self- 
consciousuess is precisely the puuciplo wanted, it is a 
unity, an identity, containing m itself a multiplicity The 
universal m absolute self consciousness is just puie think- 
ing, which m systematic evolution is the catagories , tho 
paiticular is the natural or multiform, the external as 
such , the concrete of both is spa it, or self consciousness 
como to itself Tho same law that obtains among the 
categories is found adequate to an explanation of tho 
external thing which had so sadly troubled Kant The 
categones themselves are moments of the universal of 
thought, type forms, or definite aspects which thought 
assumes, determinations, Iiestumnungen , as Hegel most 
frequently calls them They evolve by the same law that 

1 It does not seeni necessary to do more than lefer to the slight 
alterations made on Kant's Table of Categories by Ilerdei (in the 
Metakntik), bvMaimon (m the Propadeuttk zu etnerneuen Theoncdes 
Denkens ), by Fries (m the Ncue KntiJc der Vemunft), or by Sohopen 
hauer, who desired to reduce all the categories to one — that of Causa 
lity We should require a new philosophn al voiabular) even to 
translate the extraordinary compounds m which Krause expounds his 
theory of the categones Notices of the changes introduced by 

Kosrami, and of Gioberti’s remarkable theory, will be found m Rag 
uisco’s work referred to below. 
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was found to be the essence of ultimate reality—-* e , of 
self-consciousness The complete system is pure thought, 
the Universal par excellence 

After the Hegelian there can hardly be said to ha\o 
been a philosophical treatment of the categories m Ger- 
many, which is not more or less a criticism of that 
system. It does not seem necessary to mention the unim- 
portant modifications introduced by Kuuo Fischei, Erdmann, 
or others belonging to the school In the strongly -opposed 
philosophy of Herbart, the categones can hardly be said 
to hold a prominent place They are, with him, the most 
general notions which aie psychologically formed, and lie 
classifies them as follows — (1) Thing, eithei as product of 
thought, or aa given in experience , (2) Property, citlu r 
qualitative or quantitative, (3) Relation , (4) The Nigatul 
Along with these, he posits as categories of innet ptoecss 
( 1 ) Sensation, (2) Cognition, (3) Will, (4) Action George, 2 
who in the main follows Schleiermacher, draws out a table 
of categones which shows, m some points, traces of H» i- 
bartian influence His arrangement by enneads, oi suits 
of nine, is fanciful, and wanting m inner principle 

The most imposing lecent attempt at a reconstruction 
of the catagories is that of Tiendeleiiburg To him the 
first principle, or primitive reality, is Motion, which is both 
real as external movement, and ideal as inner construction 
The nocossary conditions of Motion are Time and Space, 
which are both subjective and objectm From this point 
onwards are developed the mathematical (point, line, Ac ) 
and real (causality, substanct, quantity, quality, Ac ) cate 
gones which appear as involved m the notion of motion 
Mattel cannot be regarded as a product of motion , it is 
the condition of motion, wc must think something moved 
All tllese categories, “ under the presupposition of motion 
as the first eneigy of thought, are ideal and subjective 
relations , as also, under the presupposition of motion as 
the fust energy of Being, real and objective relations ” * A 
serious difficulty piesents itself in the next category, that 
of End ( ZtvecL ), which can easily be thought for lime) 
activity, but can haidly be reconciled wutli real motion 
Trendcleubuig solves the difficulty only empirically, by 
pointing to the insufficiency of the inertly mechanical to 
account foi the oigauic The consideration of Modality 
etlects the transition to the foims of logical thought On 
the whole, Tiendelenbiug’s unique fact of motion seems 
rathei a blunder There is much moie involved than he is 
willing to allow, and motion per se is by no means adequate 
to self consciousness Mis theory has found little favoui 

Ulnci vvoiks out a system of the categones from a psy- 
chological oi logical point of vnw To him the funda- 
mental fact of philosophy is the distinguishing activity 
( unterschculende Thatujh it) of thought Thought is only- 
possible by distinction, difference The fixed points m 
the relations of objects upon which this activity turns are 
the categones, which may be called the foims or laws of 
thought They are the aspects of things, notions under 
which things must be bi ought, m older to become objects 
of thought They are thus the most general piedicatts or 
heads of predicates The categories cannot be completely 
gathered from experience, nor can they be evolved a pi ton 
but, by attending to the general relations ot thought and 
its purely indefinite matter, and examining what we mu>t 
predicate in older to know Being, we may attain to a satis 
factory list Such list is given m great detail m the Sys 
tern der Logik (1852), and in briefer, piecisir form in the 
Compendium der Logik (2d cd , 1872), it is m many 
points well deserving of attention 

The definition of the categories by the able French logi 


8 Lehrbuch der Metaphysik, 1844 
8 Logisthe Cntersuihungin , i *70-7 

Y - 29 
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cian Renouvier, in some respects resembles that of Ulrici. 
To bun the pumitive fact is Relation, of which all the cate- 
gones are but forms “ The categories," he says, “ are the 
pnmary and irreducible laws of knowledge, the fundamen- 
tal relations which determine its form and regulate its 
movements ” His table and his criticism of the Kantian 
theory are both of interest 1 

The criticism of Kant's categories by Cousin and his 
own attempted classification are of no importance Of 
more interest to us, though not of much more value, is 
the elaborate table drawn out by Sir W Hamilton 2 The 
generalized category of the Conditioned has but little 
meaning, and the subordinate catcgones evolve them 
selves by no principle, but aie arranged after a formal and 
quite arbitrary maimer They are never brought into 
connection with thought itself, not could they be shown 
to spring from its nature and lelations 

J S Mill has presented, “ as a substitute for the abortive 
classification of Existences, termed the categories of Aris 
totle,” the following as an enumeration of all namoablo 
things — (1) Feelings, or states of consciousness , (2) The 
minds which experience these feelings, (3) Bodies, or 
external objects which excite certain of those feelings , (4) 
Sue cessions and co existences, likenesses and unlikenesses, 
between feelings or states of consciousness 3 This classi 
<i cation proceeds oil a quite peculiar view of the categories, 
and is only presented hero for the sake of completeness 

Timidoh nhuig, G< st hichte der Kategormilehre, 184b, Rngniwo, 
Stot m erilica delle Cat* gone , 2 vols 1871 For Anstotli *s dot 
trmo tin most linpoitaut, in addition to Brmdts, Zcllei, and the 
above, ai< Bornt/, Sitzum/sbcr d k»n A Lad d IV'tastn , Wun, 
1853, pp 591-615 , Pi anti, (hs d Lotjik , i , and B re titan o, 
Jiedeutunq des Snenden noth Anstottlis, 1862 See also S< huppe, 
Die JCattt/oiicn des Anstnttles, 18bb, (Bote's Aristotle, i , and the 
translations of the GatKjorice by Miuinon, 1794, and Heydcmenh, 
1835 (It AD) 

CATERPILLAR See Butterflies, vol iv p 593 

CATGUT is the name applied to cord of gi eat toughness 
and tenacity prcpaicd fioin the intestines of sheep It is 
used for the strings of harps und violins, as well as other 
stringed musical instillments, for hanging the weights of 
clocks, for bow strmgs, and many other purposes where 
toughness, flexibility, and durability are requited To 
prepare catgut the intestines are cleaned, freed fioin fat, 
and steeped for some time m water, after which then 
external membrane is scraped off with the back of a knife 
or other blunt tool They are then steeped for some time 
in an alkaline ley, smoothed and equalized by drawing out, 
bleached with sulphuric fumes, if necessary dyed, sorted 
into sizes, and twisted together into cords of various 
numbers of strands according to tlnur uses The best 
strings for musical instruments are imported fiom Naples , 
and it is found that lean and ill-fed animals yield the 
tough os t gut 

CATHAY See China 

C ATI! CART, Sir George (171)4-185*1), British general, 
was born in London, May 12, 1794 He was the third 
eon of the first Earl Cathcart, a distinguished general and 
diplomatist, commander-in-chief of the expedition to 
Copenhagen m 1807, and afterwards ambassador to 
Stockholm and St Petersburg He received his early 
education at Eton College, and passed thence to the 
university of Edinburgh In 1810 he entered the army, 
and two years later accompanied his father as aide-de-camp 
to Russia With him he joined the Russian headquarters 
in March 1813 , and he was present at all the great battles 
of the campaigns of that year in Germany, and of the 

1 Essais de Critique Generate, 2d ed , La Loqique , \ , pp 184, 190, 
207-225 

8 Discussions, p 577 

• Iah/ic, i 83, Baiu Ded Log , App C 
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following year in France, and also at the taking of Fana 
The fruits of his careful observation and critical study of 
these operations appeared in the Commentaries which he 
published m 1850, a volume of plain soldier-like history, 
prepared from notes made during the campaigns After 
the peace of 1814 he accompanied his father to the Con 
gress of Vienna , and while m that city he was appointed 
(March 1815) extra aide-de camp to the duke of Wellington 
Ho was present at Quatre Bras and at Waterloo, was 
named full aide-de-camp to the duke, and remained in his 
staff till the army of occupation quitted Frauce Re- 
appointed almost immediately, he accompanied the duke to 
the Congresses of Aix la Chapelle and Verona, and m 1826 
to Prussia Promoted lieutenant-colonel m 1 828, he served 
in Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and Jamaica, — retiring on half- 
pay in 1834 After three years he was recalled to active 
service, and was sent as commandei of the King’s Dragoon 
Guaids to Canada, where he played an important part in 
suppressing the rebellion and pacifying the country In 
1844 he returned to England and again retired Two 
years later he was appointed deputy liouteuant of the 
Tower, and this post ho held till 1852 In that year he 
was offered the governorship and command at the Cape 
This he accepted, and had the merit of bringing to a close 
the Kaffre War In December 1853 he was appointed 
adjutant general of the army In 1854 he was sent to 
take part as lieutenant geneial in the Crimean War, and 
the highest hopes were fixed on him as a scientific and 
practically experienced soldier But these hopes were not 
to be fulfilled , for he fell at the battle of Inkermann, 
November 5, 1854 His remains, with those of other 
officers, were buried on Cathcart’s Hill, Lord Kaglan, the 
coiiimaiidei-in-chief, attending the ceremony Sir Geoige 
Cathcart married in 1824 Lady Georgiana Greville, who 
survived him, and by whom he had a family of one son 
and seven daughteis At the time of his death he was a 
Knight Commander of the Bath 

CATHEDRAL, more piojierly Cathedral Church 
(Eidesia Cathedral is), the chief chuich of a diocese, m 
which the bishop has his official scat oi throne, cathedra 
The eailiest example given of the use of the term Ecclesia 
Cathedi alls is m the Acts of the Council of Tarragona, 
in 516 Another pumitive designation was '* Ecclesia 
matei ” or “ matnx,” indicating the cathedral as the mother 
church of the diocese As being the chief house of God, 
Domus Dei , of the district, it acquired m Germany the 
name of Domhnhe , and in Italy of Duomo. The word 
“ Ecclesia” was gradually dropt, and by the 10th century 
the adjective “ cathedralis ” took rank as a substantive, 
which it has successfully maintained m most of the modern 
languages of Europe The essential distinction between a 
cathedral and all other churches, viz , that it is tne church 
of the bishop, containing his throne of office, or bishops 
stool , as our Saxon forefathets termed it, is thus well 
expressed by Hooker (Etcl Polit , vh 8, 3), “To note a 
difference of that one chuich where the bishop hath his 
seat, and the rest which depend upon it, that one hath 
been usually teimed cathedi al, according to the same sense 
wherein Ignatius, speaking of the Church of Antioch, 
termeth it his throne , and Cyprian, making mention of 
Evaristus, who had been bishop and was now deposed, 
termeth him cathedrae extorrem, one that was thrust besides 
his chair The church where the bishop is set with his 
college of presbyters about him we call a see , the local 
compass of his authority we term a diocese ” A bishop's 
see is, strictly speaking, a bishop’s seat (sedes, sitye), or 
cathedra , and is only m a secondary sense applied to the 
church in which that seat is placed, and the city in which 
that church stands From this it follows that a church 
may lose its cathedral rank by the transference of the 
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bishop’s see to another church, which by that transference 
at once assumes the dignity lost by the other Thus the 
Ozfoidshire Dorchester was the cathedral of the vast East 
Mercian diocese, until m 1072 Remigius removed the 
cathedra to Lincoln, while the West Mercian prelates at one 
time had their see at Chester before it was finally fixed in 
its earlier habitation at Lichfield Thus also m 1088 the 
abbey church of Bath became the cathedral of Somerset- 
shire, which for nearly two centuries had been at Wells, 
where after a brief sojourn at Glastonbury the bishop’s 
throne was again permanently set up in 1206 Towards 
the close of the 12th century the cathedral of Canterbury 
was m some danger of losing its rank, the contumacy of 
the monks having caused Archbishop Baldwin to conceive 
the idea of transferring his official seat to the church of 
Hackmgtou, which would m that event have become the 
cathedral of the Kentish diocese, and the metropolitan 
church of England Such a plan waB actually earned out 
when, early in the 13th century (1220), Bishop Poore 
deserted the cathedral of Old Sarum, and founded the 
existing cathedral of Salisbury The period of the 
Reformation saw the abbey churches of Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford, and Petei borough, and for a short space 
Westminster, elevated to cathedral rank by being made the 
seat of a bishop, a change which has been witnessed in the 
present century by the establishment of the sees of Ripon 
and Manchester While we aie wilting, the church of 
Cumbrae has become the cathedral of the Scottish diocese 
of Argyll and the Isles, and the abbey church of St Albans 
is only waiting for the completion of pieliminary necessary 
arrangements to be constituted the cathedral for the coun- 
ties of Hertfordshire and Essex 

By very eaily canons it was decreed that cathedrals 
should only be established m chief cities The Council of 
Laodicea (361), following the legislation of the Council 
of Sardica (347), piohibited the appointment of bishops in 
villages or country places Thi oughout the Roman empire, 
wheie the ecclesiastical coincided with the civil divisions, 
the seats of religious authority were fixed in the same 
spots as the seats of temporal authority, the bishop placing 
his cathedia m the city where the tempoial governor had 
planted his curule chair In Britain, however, where, in 
the early days when the church first developed her power, 
cities were but few and insignificant, the case was different 
The bishop was rathei the bishop of a district or of a tribe 
than of a city The position of his cathedral was dictated 
by motives of convenience aud security lather than by the 
dignity and populousness of the site Not unfrequeutly 
tho cathedia was migratory This state of things drew to 
an end with the conclusion of tho 10th century, when the 
country became more settled, and the Roman system was 
finally ratified by the Council of London (1075), which 
ordered that episcopal sees should be lemoved fioin 
unwalled villages to walled cities In obedience to this 
decree the cathedials of Salisbury, Chichestei, and Chester 
(the last only temporarily) were cieated, — succeeding to 
the episcopal dignity of those of Shei borne, Selsey, and 
Lichfield (Freeman, Hist of Norman Conquest, vol iv 
pp 414-420) Other transferences of only slightly later 
date were those already mentioned from Dorchestei to 
Lincoln, and from Wells to Bath, as well as that of the 
East Anglian see from Elmham to Thetfoid and thence to 
Norwich 

Wherever established, the cathedral church w as regarded 
as being, what it usually was m fact, the mother-church 
of the district dependent upon it This district was for 
the first three centuries designated the parochia (irapouda) 
of the bishop Gradually the term diocese (SwUrjcm), 
originally signifying a civil province of the lesser sort, 
came to be transferred to ecclesiastical divisions, to the 
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exclusion of the earlier name, which in its forms, parish t 
pa) owe, parroichia , <fcc , was restricted to the smaller 
ecclesiastical districts, each containing a single church 
Cathedrals m their original idea possessed much of a mis* 
sionary character The district of which they were the 
ecclesiastical centre m general received the light of reli- 
gious tiuth from them They weie the headquarters of the 
bishop and his clergy, fiom which they went foith for the 
evangelization of the heathen inhabitants — payani, ie, 
dwellers m the payi, oi surrounding country Milages 
To this also they returned as their home foi rest and 
refreshment, as well as for necessary confi rence In the 
words of Dean Milman, — “Christianity was first estab 
lished in the towns and cities, and from each centie diffused 
itself with more or less success into the adjacent country 
The churches adjacent to the towns or cities either 
originally wt re or became the diocese of the city bishop ” 
{Hist of Christianity , bk iv c 1 § 2) Thus, as Hooker 
says, “Towns and villages abioad receiving the faith of 
Christ from cities wbeieunto they were adjacent, did, as 
spiritual and heavenly colonies, by their subjection honour 
those ancient mother churches out of which they grew ” 
{Heel Polit , bk vn c 8, § 2) In some cases, however, 
especially in Bntain, the history of the cathedral was 
difleient The missionary element was the same, but 
instead of stai ting with a bishop as the centre of organized 
action, establishments ol missionary priests weie formed, 
with a church as the focus of their leligious life and a 
monastery as then home, which only tardily attamed 
cathedral rank by the appointment of a bishop to preside 
ovei them The cathedral of Worcestei is instanced by 
Professoi Stubbs in this relation, as an example, “like 
Canterbury itself, of a successful missionary establishment, 
thus attaining its due development ” (“Cathedral of 
Worcestei m the 8th century,” Aichaol Join , vol xix p 
244) The history of the missionary work of the Church 
of England during the early pait of the present centuiy 
reproduced this same system The missionary clugy pre- 
ceded the bishop, and cathedial dignity was imposed on a 
church not oiigmally erected with any such object The 
last twenty years ha\e seen a return to tho other more 
primitive plan of opeiations In newly-constituted dioceses 
in Afuca and elsewhere, the bishop takes the lead among 
his cleigy m date of constitution as he does m official 
rank, and the cathedral church is one of the first require- 
ments to be provided for The true character and object 
of a cathedral chuich and establishment aie thus well set 
forth by Bishop StiUmgfloet — “ Every cathedral m its first 
institution was as a temple to the whole diocese, wheie the 
worship was to be peifonned m the most decent and con- 
stant manner , for which end it was necessary to have 
such a number of ecclesiastical peisons theie attending as 
might still be ready to do all the offices which did belong 
to the Christian chuich, — such as constant prayer and 
hymns and pleaching and celebration of sacraments, — 
which were to be kept up in such a church, aR the daily 
sacrifice was m the Temple” Though it was the chuich 
of the bishop, it w f as essential foi its completeness that he 
should be surrounded by his college of presbyters, as the 
members of the body of which he was the head Tho 
purpose of this collective body was thieefold —(1 ) Con- 
sultative, — as the concilium episropi, by whose advice he 
might be strengthened m all important matters concern- 
ing the diocese, (2) Ministerial, — for the maintenance 
and celebration of public worship m its most reverent 
and dignified form, cum cantu et jubilation e , and (3 ) 
Diocesan, — as the bishop’s officials m the administration of 
his diocese, prepared also to go forth at his bidding to i^fc 
as missionaries or evangelists m any part to which he 
might see fit to send them In this way there sprang up 
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the body known as che “ chapter ” of the cathedral, — a 
body originally m the closest connection with the bishop, 
and having no corporate existence apart from him This 
collective body sometimes consisted of “ seculars,” i e , of 
clergy not bound by monastic vows, living in the world, 
with separate homes of their own , sometimes of “ regulars,” 
t e , of clergy living according to a monastic rule, residing 
in one religious community, and sharing m common 
buildings Of both bodies the bishop was the head 
When the cathedral was the church of a monastery and 
was served by legulars, the bishop was regarded as the 
abbot , and when the chapter consisted of a college of 
secular clergy, it owed allegiance to no one but the bishop 
himself The “ dean, ” the present head of all English 
cathedral chapters, was a comparatively late addition, not 
appearing till the 10th or lltli contuiy He had been 
preceded by the pra*j>osittn, a“piovost, ” who occurs m 
the 8th and 9th centimes Eat her still we find the 
u aichpresbytor, ” who was gradually supplanted by the 
archdeacon ” exercising chief authority among the cathedral 
clergy, but always in stuct subordination to the bishop 
Another chief officer of the chinch — one, with the two last, 
of tho “tna culmma ccclesi.e” — was the “ custos ” or 
“ pnmicoriUR, ” a title he derived fioin his name being that 
first entered on tho waxen tablet or list The strange con- 
tiadiction by which tho bishop has less authonty in the 
chinch of which ho is the titular head, and which takes its 
distinctive appellation from his throne, than in any other 
church in his diocese, only gradually came into existence It 
was partly a result of the increase of his diocesan duties, 
pirtly of his transformation into a great political officer of 
the st iti, and partly of the oigani/ation of tho chapter as an 
independent corporation When travelling ovei his wide- 
spicid diocese, or attending upon tho king as chancellor, 
or other high officer, the bishop had no luisuie to attend to 
tho internal admunstiation of Ins citliedial, and the 
authonty natuially tended to attach itself to the peimuicut 
chief of the chapti r, while he giadually sank into a mere 
external visitor called m when needed to coriect abuses, or 
as an arbttoi to settle disputes Under the bishop as it s 
nnminil lie id tho chapter of a fully oigauizid cathedral, 
when it wis foimed of seculai puests, consisted of tho 
qvatuo) pnsoiuv , or foiu chit f “ dignitaucs ” of the cliuich, 
ami a body of “ canons ” or “ pi ebendanes ” Tho four 
high olficeiH were — (l ) the “ dean,” as the general head 
of the whole capitular body, charged with the internal 
discipline) of the coipoiation , (‘2) tho “ prmc eiitor,” oi 
“ chanter, * who was c hinged with the management of the 
choir, and tho musical unangements of the suvue, (3) 
tho “ chancelloi,” the literary -man of tho chapter, who, as 
thoologicil piofessor, supmntondtd the education of its 
younger members, del i\ end lectures lnmself, and piocured 
tho doll very of sormons by otheis, liad tho care of the 
libraiy, and wiote the letters of the body, and (4) the 
“ tieasiuot, ” not m the modem fis<‘al sense of the woul, 
bn* the officer to whose care were entrusted the treasures 
of tho chinch, Us sailed vessels and altar lurmtuie, reh 
quauos, and otliei ornaments With these wcie usually 
united the “archdeacons,” v trying in number with the size 
of tho diocese, who wen, however, moie diocesan than 
citliedial officers Next aftu theso dignitaries the mam 
body of a cathedral chapter consisted of “ canons ” or “ pro- 
bundaiius ” The formei name they leceived originally from 
being enrolled on tho “muon” or list of ecclesiastical 
officers, though subsequently it was supposed to have 
reference to then being bouud by cauons, 1 1 , rules The 
additional title of prebendary was given to those canons 
wjho enjoyed a separate estate (prtebenda), m virtue of their 
position, besides their share of the corporate funds These 
names were, generally speaking, two different designations 


for the same individual A canon was usually, though 
not always, a prebendary , but a prebendary, as a member 
of the capitular body, was always a canon The life of 
the canons was separate, not coenobitic Each had his 
own house and his private establishment The attempt 
of Chrodegang, archbishop of Metz (who died m 766), 
to force a semi monastic rule on canons, with a common 
refectory and common dormitory, though eagerly adopted 
by tho Emperor Charlemagne, was short-lived By the 
middle of the 9th century the mle was indeed established 
m almost all the cathedrals of France, Germany, and Italy, 
and had also been adopted in England But its strict- 
ness pioved unpalatable to the canons It was gradually 
idaxed everywhere, and found no acceptance m Eng- 
land The distinction between “ residentiary ” and “ mm- 
residentiary ” canons had its ongm in the attempt to 
combat the evils consequent on pluralities The canons 
having other pieferinents were, by tho end of the 12th 
century, generally non-resident Their cathedral duties 
were performed by “vicars” receiving a small stipend 
To attiact them into residence the divisible part of the 
corporate revenue was ordered to be shared among those 
canons who had resided for a certain term This created 
a degree of confusion, as there was no certainty how 
many canons would reside during a given year To 
obviate this irregularity the duty of residence was laid 
on a fixed number of cauons only, who were to discharge 
the ordinary duties of the cathedial on behalf of the 
whole body (Freeman Calked) al Essay?, pp 148-149) 
Tho establishment of “ vicars, ” or, as they aie now more 
usually but unstatutably called, “ minor canons,” as a 
ngular and permanent part of the cathedral body, 
originally clue to non-residence, was sanctioned through the 
inability of some of the canons to take their part in the 
choial seivico of the ehurch In most cathedrals each 
officer had his deputy Thus wo find the “ sub-dean,” the 
* sub-chantei ” or “succentoi,” the “ vice chancellor,” as 
recognized inembeis of the cathedral staff Another oflicer 
is the “ praelector,” or lecturoi m theology, who m some 
cathedrals executes the duties elscvvheie performed by the 
chancellor 

We have been speaking hithcito of the cathedrals of 
seculai canous The monastic cathedrals differed little 
from ordinal y monas tents, save m being governed, m the 
almost constant absence of their titular abbot, the bishop, 
by a pi lor as the real head of then society Cathedrals 
of this diss aie peculiar to England and Geimany, which 
received its religion mainly fiom England The monks or 
regular clei gy who served them w r eie, in England, every- 
where of tho Benedictine ordei, except at Carlisle, where 
they were Austin canons 

The distinction between monastic and secular cathedrals 
in England was perpetuatod at the Reformation under the 
new titles of “ Cathedrals of the Old Foundation ” and 
“ Cathedrals of the New ” In the cathedrals of the former 
class the foundation remained substantially unchanged 
But tho monasteries attached to cathedrals ha\mg been 
suppressed by Henry VIII , together with the other 
religious houses, these cathodials were founded afiesh as 
chapters of secular canons piesided over by a dean These 
new chapters w ere eight m number, viz , Canterbury, 
Dui liatn, Winchester, Carlisle, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, 
and Worcester Tho members of the chapter were 
designated, not canons, but prebendaries, an improper 
appellation, as none had any separate estate or “ praebenda” 
assigned to them The highest number of these new 
prebendaries was twelve, at Canterbury, Durham, and Win 
cheater, the lowest was four, at Carlisle With these 
monastic cathedrals may be classed the new sees formed 
by Henry VIII from existing monasteries, viz, Bristol, 
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Chaster, Gloucester, Oxford, aud Peterborough. The con- 
stitution of these cathedrals was similar to those of the 
other monastic cathedrals, and the codes of statutes almost 
identical In all the cathedrals of the New Foundation 
the pnecentor, instead of being a chief dignitary second 
only to the dean, is one of the minor canons 

The cathedrals of the Old Foundation, whose constitution 
has not been materially changed since the 13th century, 
and which are m some instances still governed by pre- 
Reformation statutes, are those of York, London, Chichester, 
Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells, 
together with those of the four Welsh bishoprics — Bangor, 
Llandaff, St Asaph’s, and St David’s Monastic cathedrals 
being nearly peculiar to England and Germany, these Old 
Foundation cathedrals “ are those whose history and con- 
stitution has most in common with the churches of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Western Christendom generally” (Freeman, 
us f p 139) 

To these must be added the two recently-erected 
cathedrals of Manchester and Ripon In each of these 
cases advantage was taken of an existing collegiate 
establishment on which to graft a cathedral No provision 
is made in the Act for the founding of the see of St Alban’s 
for the creation of a capitular body 

The legislation of 3 and 4 Victoria reduced all the 
cathedrals of England and Wales to a uniform constitution 
The normal type is that of a dean and four canons 
Canterbury, Durham, and El>, however, have six canons 
a-piece, and Winchester and Exeter fi\e To remove still 
further the distinction between cathedrals of the Old and 
New Foundation, a body of honorary canons was called 
into being in the latter to correspond to the prebendaries 
of the former foundations The prebendal estates having 
been alienated, the honoui m each case is equally a barren 
one 

In not a few of the English cathedrals the due peifor- 
mance of the clioial service is provided foi by a corporation 
of “ lay vicars,” forming m some cases an independent 
body endowed with estates of their own The chorister 
boys also m come cases are supported and educated from 
the proceeds of separate estates The “ priest vicars,” or 
“ minor canons,” in several instances, also have their own 
estates and foim a corporation b) themselves 

It does not full within the scope of the present article to 
enter upon the ritual and aichitcctural history of cathedials 
In neither of these respects do they diller essentially fiom 
other lmpoi taut and dignified churches 

Essays on Cathedrals, edited h> Dean Uowflon Freeman, Cathe 
dral Church of Wells, Walcott, Cat/udraha 1\ chert son, History of 
ike Christum Chinch , Milman, llistonj of Christianity (E V ) 

CATHERINE, Saint The Roman hagiology contains 
the record of no less than six saints of this name, viz — 

1 St Catherine, virgin and martyr, whose day of com 
memoration recius on the 25th of November, 2 St 
Catherine of Sweden, who died abbess of Watzen, on the 
24th March 1381, and is commemorated on the 21st 
of that month, 3 St Catherine of Siena, born in 1347, 
whose festal day is observed on the 30th of April , 4 St 
Catherine of Bologna, whose family name was Vigri, and 
who died abbess of the Convent of St Clairs in that citv 
on the 9th March 1463 , 5 St Catherine of Genoa, who 
belonged to the noble family of Fieschi, was born about 
1448, spent her life and her means in succouring and 
attending on the sick, especially m the time of the plague 
which ravaged Genoa m 1497 and 1501, died m that 
city m 1510, was canonized by Clement XII in 1737, j 
and had her name placed m the calendar on the 22d of 
July by Benedict XI V , and 6 St Catherine de’ Ricci, of 
Florence, born of that noble family m 1522, who became 
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a nun m the convent of the Dominicans at Prato, died m 
1589, and was canonized by Benedict XIV. m 1746, who 
fixed her festal day on the 13th February 

All these women are recorded by the chroniclers of tho 
Roman Church to have worked miracles Indeed without 
this essential qualification they could not have been 
canonized The lives of all, save that of Catherine of 
Genoa, whose career was a moie active one, having been 
spent mainly in the hospitals of hei native city, were passed 
m tho practice of the ordinal y monastic virtues St 
Catherine de’ Ricci was subject to long tiances and vision? 
And of St Catherine of Genoa it is recorded, that that 
miracle of levitation (or being raised from tho giound), 
which is asserted with such curious frequency to ha\t 
happened to vaiious saints, frequently happened to her, 
when she was in the act of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion 

Of all these saints, however, it will only be necessary 
here to say a few words of the earliest of the name, who is 
the person intended wheu the Roman Church speaks of St 
Catherine without any additional designation, and then to 
give a somewhat more detailed account of the fai most 
celebrated and historically important of them all, St 
Catherine of Siena 

History has exceedingly little to toll of this saint , lnstorj , 
mure pioperly so called, indeed, lias nothing at all She 
is said to have been of royal parentage, and her life is 
leferred to the eaily part ol the 4th century She was 
martyred at Alexandria She was especially celebrated for 
her learning aud philosophical cultuie, aud has always 
been consideied the especial patron of philosophical schools 
But in proportion to the scantiness ot authenticated fact, 
legendaiy fable has been abundant m furnishing loith lives 
of the saint And it is to one of these legends that tho 
well known piesentiment of the saint, which alone is likely 
to cause modern readers to feel any mtei est m liu name, 
is due It is said that m revenge for tho dLscomhtuie of 
a company of heathen plulosopheis, with whom she had 
been compelled to dispute, tho holy and learned lady was 
bound to a whet 1 armed with spikes, in such soit that tveiy 
turn of tho machine would cuusl the spikes to pierce hn 
body But the coids wore miraculously biokcn, and the 
malice of her enemies foiled Hence St Catheime, virgin 
aud martyr, is alwajs represented with a wheel, and tho 
extreme popularity of this saint, and consequent common 
ness of tiie pictures of htr, is indicated by the fact that a 
wheel of a certain consti uction aud appearance is to tho 
present day called a Catheime wheel The Jovei of 
media* val painting may be warned against mistaking the 
pictuics, which he so constantly meets with, of St Catheime 
with hei wheel, for representations of St Catherine of Siena, 
or of any of the otbei saints Catherine, w r ho all of them 
lived a thousand years or more latci than the lust and 
original saint of the name 

St Catherine of Siena, born in that city m the year 
1347, was a daughter of Giacomo Benincasa, said by the 
hagiographcrs to have been a descendant of the noble 
family of Borghese, also ol Sienese origin, — a connection, 
however, which has been repudiated by the nobles of that 
subsequently Papal family It seems certain, howevei, 
that the two families weie sprung from the same stock 
The researches of Signor Giottanelh, the present librarian 
of the municipal library at Siena, have enabled him to 
constiuct a pedigree ol the saint, wliuli may be considered 
as perfectly authentic, from which it appears that she was 
one of thirteen children , aud that her father Giacomo, 
who died when she was one-and-twenty, in 1.3C8, had been 
one of ten Hei mother Lapa, w ho was the grand-daughtejr 
of a “ poeta volgare,” — that is to say, a poet who wrote in 
the then nascent Italian tongue, — lived to be eighty-nine. 
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To her and to one of her brothers, and to two of her nieces, 
sundry of the saint’s letters are addressed 

As is usual in the ltoman hagiography, the first and con- 
temporary biographer of St Catherine, her confessor, the 
Dominican friar Raimondo (he was great-grandson of the 
celebrated Pietro delle Vigne, the chancellor of the Emperor 
Frederick II , and became the 24th general of the Domini- 
can order), insists largely on the tendency towards sanctity 
which marked Catherine m her earliest years The 
austerities and self-inflictions by which she prepared 
herself for her career, and gave proof of her vocation to 
those around her, began at an incredibly early age, and 
went on increasing in intensity till they pass from the 
probable to the highly improbable, and thence to the 
manifestly miraculous At five years old it was her practice 
in going up stairs to kneel at each step to the Virgin She 
habitually flogged herself and induced other children to do 
the same, at six years of age At seven she deprived her- 
self of a great portion of her food, secretly giving it to her 
brother, or throwing it to the cats At the same age she 
would watch from the window to see when a Domimcau 
monk passed, and as soon as ho harl moved on, would run 
down and kiss the spot of the pavement on which he had 
placed his feet At twelve years old her mother bogged 
her to comb her hair and wash her face oftener But this 
she steadily refused to do, till hei mother lequosted a 
married sister to use her influence with Catherine, to which 
for a time she yielded to a certaiu degree This yielding, 
however, she often m after-life, as her confessor testified, 
bewailed with bitter tears of penitence, always mentioning 
it, when she made, as she was in the habit of doing 
frequently, a general confession of her sms 

About the same jienod of Catherine’s life, her twelfth 
year, she wholly abandoned tho use of animal food. At 
fifteen she left off wine At twenty she gave up bread, 
living only on umooked vegetables She used to sleep but 
one quarter of an hour m the four and twenty She always 
flogged herself till the blood streamed from her thiee 
tunes a day She lived throe years without speaking 
She W'ore a chain of iron round her body, which gradually 
ate its way into her flesh And, finally, she remained 
wholly without food for many yeais Catherine began, we 
are told, to have visions at six years old Returning home 
one day, about that time, through the Btieets of Siena, she 
saw m the sky, immediately over the Dominican Church, a 
throne with Chust sitting on it, diessed in Papal robes, 
accompanied by St Paul, St Peter, and St John 

But these practices of her infancy, and theso early 
visions woro but preparatory to the wonders of a later 
period Christ appeared to her daily as soon as she retired 
to her cell, as she informed Father Raimondo, for the 
purpose of teaching her the doctnnes of religion, winch, as 
she said to her confessoi, “ no man or woman ever taught 
me, but only Our Loul Jesua Christ himself, sometimes 
by means of inspiration, and sometimes by means of a 
clear bodily appearance, manifest to tho bodily senses, and 
talking with me, as I now talk with you ” A detailed 
account of these manifestations will be found in the pages 
of Father Raimondo 

It is necessary to give some account of one miraculous 
occurrence, which was deemed the great and culminating 
glory of the saint, and has occupied tho most prominent 
position m her estimation by the church, and in the 
imaginations of her admirers This is the supernatural 
impression on her hands and feet of the scars of wounds 
corresponding with those made m the hands and feet of 
the Saviour by the nails which fixed Him to tho cross 
This is stated to have occurred at Pisa, and is asserted by 
Father Raimondo to have happened m his presence 
Catherine had received the sacrament, and fell, as usual 
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with her at such times, into a trance Ber confessor and 
some others were awaiting her recovery from it, when 
they saw her suddenly nse with a start to a kneeling 
posture, with her arms stretched out horizontally, and m 
a minute or two more fall prostrate Soon afterwards she 
came out of her trance, and immediately calling aside her 
confessor said, “ Be it known to you, my father, that I 
now bear on my body the marks of the crucifixion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” “ And I,” continues Father Raimondo, 
“ having told her that I had observed as much from the 
movements of her body, while she was in her trance, asked 
her in what manner the Lord had performed that miracle ? 
And she said, * I saw the crucified Lord descending 
towards me with a great light, which caused me, from the 
impetus of my soul to meet its Creator, to raise up my 
body Then I saw five bloody rays descending from the 
scars of his most holy wounds, and directing themselves to 
the hands and feet and heart of my body Upon which, 
knowing what the mystery was, I exclaimed, O, Lord, my 
God, let not, I pray you, the scars appear externally on my 
body, it is enough for me to have them internally Then, 
while I was yet speaking, the rays, before they reached me, 
turned from blood-colour to a puie and splendid light, and 
touched the five parts of my body — that is my hands, my 
feet, and my heart ' I asked her further, Do you now feel 
m those spots any sensible pain? To which, with a deep 
sigh, she replied, * So great is the pain I feel m all those 
five places, but especially m my heart, that it appears 
impossible to me to live many days, unless the Lord 
perform some further miracle ’ ” 

In order to appreciate the importance and bearing of 
this celebrated miracle, the fierce and bitter rivalry which 
existed between the Dominicans and Franciscans must be 
borne in mind St Francis had, some half century pre- 
viously, received these five w ounds m the same way The 
marks are familiarly known among liagiographers and 
their readers as the Stigmata , and the having received 
them was considered the crowning glory of St Francis, and 
was the exclusive boast of his Franciscans But now the 
Dominicans were even with them Tho Sienese Pope, who 
canonized his townswoman Catharine, Pius II , ga\ e his 
approbation to a service, m which this reception of tho 
stigmata w r as prominently asserted And so severely was 
tho blow felt by the indignant Franciscans that they 
obtained from the next Pope but one, Sixtus IV , himself 
a Franciscan, a decree to the effect that St Francis had an 
exclusive right to and monopoly of that especial miracle, 
and that it was accordingly forbidden to represent St 
Catherine receiving tho stigmata under pain of ecclesias- 
tical censures Tho tendency observable m many of tho 
austerities and miracles said to havo been suffered and 
done by St Catherine, to outdo tho austerities and miracles 
of other saints, especially St Francis, is particularly 
remarkable in this of the stigmata The degree m which 
it served the purpose of the Dominicans is the measure of 
tho suspicion attaching to it But there is nothing 
incredible m the supposition that Catherine may have 
imagined in her trance all that she had related, and still 
less is it unlikely that such diseased dreammgs may have 
been tho natural product of a waking fancy, filled with, 
and dwelling on, this much envied manifestation Perhaps 
the condition, so providently introduced, as it would seem, 
that the scars were not to be visible, may be suggestive of 
a fraudulent intention But on the other hand, it may be 
observed that if such a fraud had been planned, it would 
have been easy for one, who habitually subjected her body 
to so much suffering, to submit to the required wounds 
beforehand It will, however, probably be felt by most 
readers of the above quoted narrative of Father Raimondo 
that it bears on the face of it many of the marks of untruth- 
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fulness. The monk's statement that he had known what 
was taking place from the movements of her body would 
seem to be very suggestive of a foregone purpose and plan 
On the other hand it may be argued that this is so obvious, 
that the monk would never have committed himself to 
such a statement had not it been the simple truth 

The celebrated and learned Tomasseo, whose literary 
reputation probably stands higher with his countrymen 
than that of any other living writer, and who is the latest 
writer on St Catherine, accepting her works and character 
m the spirit of an enthusiastic devotee, writes in the essay 
on St Catherine, which he has prefired to the latest 
edition of her works (4 vols , Florence, 1860), as follows 
u If by the mere play of the imagination a person, who 
has had a limb cut ofi, feels, nevertheless, pain m the part 
which has been removed , if the force of thought often 
creates bodily ills and cures them, it would be m contradic 
tion to all philosophy and all the laws of criticism to deny 
that a woman rendered by love profoundly apprehensive 
of the sufferings of another, may feel pain in her own 
person, m that same spot of the body where the loved 
person feels or felt it It would be to deny to Catherine 
that privilege of sympathizing piety and tender humanity, 
which we grant to the French mother, who exclaims, J'ai 
maid, la povtnne de ma fille J And for Catherine Jesus 
was alive, was present m her heart, m her eyes All her 
being, as all the world, was full of him ” The recognized 
phenomenon, however, to which the eloquent philologist 
relers is a purely physiological one , and it is for 
physiologists to determine what amount of analogy may be 
discoverable between that known fact and the sensation of 
bodily pain from which Catherine declared herself to be 
suffering, when she had recovered from her trance , — or 
rather that respecting which Catherine is said to have 
made such a declaration by the Dominican her confessor 
and biographer For in weighing the extremely cunous 
question of the amount of conscious imposture which may 
probably be supposed to have been mingled with other 
elements m the extraordinary narrative, it is very necessary 
to remember that we have the testimony and statements 
of Catherine only through the medium of the general of 
the order, to the fame and glory of which Catherine’s 
saintly fame and glory was so all-important 

It is important to observe m this connection that 
various statements of her confessor will leave little doubt 
on the minds of those who have made that form of malady 
called catalepsy their study, or even of those who have 
witnessed the phenomena attending it, that Catherine was 
subject to constantly-recurring attacks of catalepsy And 
physicians will probably deem the hint above thrown out, 
to the effect that the saint was m the habit of throwing 
herself into this state “ as much as she could,” not 
unimportant It is unnecessary in this place to do more 
than call attention by a passing word to the very remark- 
able similarity between some of the phenomena described 
by Father Raimondo and those attending many very well 
known cases of animal magnetism 

But if doubts and difficulties crowd thickly about the 
whole of that portion of Saint Catherine's story which has 
obtained for her the pre-eminence of samtship, it may be 
said that the public events of her life, which make part of 
the undoubted history of her time, are hardly less extra- 
ordinary and surprising In the year 1376, the 29th of 
Catherine's life, Gregory XI was living and holding the 
Papal court at Avignon He was the last of seven French 
Popes m succession who had done so, and had perpetuated 
for seventy-three years what ecclesiastical writers are fond 
of terming “ the Babylonian captivity of the church " To 
put an end to this absenteeism, and to bring back the 
Papacy to Italy was the cherished and anxious wish of all 


good Italians, and especially of all Italian churchmen 
Petrarch had urgently pressed Urban V , Gregory's imme- 
diate predecessor, to accomplish the desired change, and 
Dante had at an earlier date laboured to bring about the 
same object But both had failed m front of the great 
difficulties which attended the step The French cardinals, 
who surrounded the Pope, were anxious, of course, to detain 
him m France The king of France threw all his influence 
into the same scale The Freuch Pope’s own piejudices 
and wishes were, of course, enlisted on the same side 
Rome itself and the dominions of the church, which the 
violences and usurpations of the Roman barons kept in a 
chronic state of rebellion, made the Eternal City anything 
but an inviting residence There w r as also consideiable 
truth m the representations insisted on by several of the 
French Popes, that the rising importance of the northern 
churches had in a great degree changed the central point 
of the ecclesiastical world, and that the church could moie 
advantageously be governed from a French than from an 
Italian city Thus all the influences which Italy had for 
many years past striven to bring to bear upon the popes, to 
luduce them to return to their own city had failed. And 
it was under these circumstances that Catherine, the 
illiterate daughter of an obscure Sienese dyer, determined 
to try her powers of persuasion and argument for the 
accomplishment of that which the princes of the church 
and the greatest men of Italy had in vain attempted For 
this pui pose Catherine proceeded to Avignon m the summer 
of 1376 And m the September of that year the Pope set 
out on his return to Rome It is true that he did this, 
intending after a sojourn m the Eternal City to return to 
F ranee, and ho would almost cei tamly have done so, had 
he not been prevented by death But the dyer’s daughter 
did, as things fell out, succeed in her enterprise, and moved 
the centre of Europe back again once more to its old place 
m Rome 1 Of course it may be said that to attribute the 
Pope’s return to Rome to Catherine’s intei vention is a 
notable instance of a post hoc ergo propter hoc inference 
But many pi oofs might be given fiom various writers to 
show that it was unquestionably believed in her own day 
that Catherine had been the real moving cause of the 
restoration of the Papacy to Rome (See especially 
Ammirato, htojie Florentine, vol v p 130, ed Flor , 
1824 ) After many other journeymgs she arrived in 
Rome on the 28th of November 1378, m obedience to the 
commands of the Pope, and theie she died on the 29th 
of April 1380, at the ago of thirty-three Father Raimondo 
w f as then at Genoa, and declares that m that city, at the 
hour of her death, he heard a voice communicating to him 
a last message from Catherine, which he afterwauls found 
she had uttered on her deathbed word for word as he 
heard it, “ and of this,” ho addB solemnly, “ let that Eternal 
Truth, which can neither deceive nor be deceived, be 
w ltness ” 

Catherine's woiks consistof a tuatise occupying a closi ly punUd 
quarto volume, which frathei Raimondo deseiilus as “a dnlogin 
between a soul, w huh ashed four questions of tlio bold, and the 
same Lord, who made answci and gave msti notion m many most 
useful truths,” — of her htteis, 873 in numhti, and of 20 players 
The dialogue is entithd, The Book of Divine Doctrine, given m 
person by God the Father , speaking to the mind of tin most glorious 
and holy virgin Catherine of Siena, and written down as she 
dictated it in the milgar tongue , she being the uhili entranced , and 
actually hearing what God spoke m her The woik is dulaied to 
ha\e been dntated by tin saint in her fatliti s house m Sitna, a 
little before slit went to Rome, and to have betn completed on 
the 13th of October 1378 This dialogue has been divided into 
live parts, though no sudi division existed m it as it fell from her 
lips The first four parts exist in manus< ript, as tahrn down from 
the lips of the entianced saint , hut the fifth titatise is not extant 
m the original, but only in the Latin vtrsion of Father Rainiondfe, 
from which the published Italian veision has been re translated. 
The Fionch oratonan, Father Cusimir Oudm, m his supplement of 
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ecclesiastical writers, omitted by Bellarra&ne, says very quietly, 
“Shi wrote, or Iiaitnondo de Vincis wrote in her name, a work 
inscribed,” Ac , fee And it is very possible that the suspicion 
indicated may be a just one , but there is nothing m the matter of 
tin work itsc If to behc the origin attributed to ft It may be re- 
marked, however, that the c ontext, as it stands, does not even pretend 
to give the unbroken utterances of the samt It is intermingled, 
without any advertisement to the reader, typographical or other, 
that he is about to enter on matter of a different authorship, with 
long passages descriptive of the saint’s mode of receiving tho 
!t\ elation, written m the person of tho secretary But the 
saint’s own utterances aio exactly such as might have been ex 
pe< tod from such a patient They resemble the worst and emptiest 
style of tho pulint eloquence of her time and country, and 
consist entucly or mere veibose and npctitive inanities and plativ 
tudes It is impossible to read tin m without being strongly 
reminded of tho piodmtions, which have been gmn tenth m 
those latter days as spiritual < ommumcations modi to persons m 
tram e or othi rwisi constituting themselves “mediums,” — a sum 
lari ty which suggests sundry i minus considerations The most 
prolnble supposition si ems to he that these “dialogues” were 
composed by Father fUnnondo, fioin notes taken down fioni 
Catherine’s frame ramhlings The 26 players might have been 
expei ted to tlnow more light on the i Imrai ter and mental calibre 
of tho saint, whoso i oimnunings with the Inhnite the y repiesent 
But nothing of the Lind is to be gathered fioni them The lm 
prission tiny aio tabulated to produce is either tint the saint 
was a si If i ousi ions utoi and pHtendii, or that tiny are not hei 
compositions, —tho littn pi rhaps being tho more piohalde hy 
pot hosts Though addressed m fonn to tin Deity, there is little m 
tin si i ffusnms that < m with in i uioc y lx i ailed player The speaker, 
oi r itlier write!, sterns continu illy to loigti his avowed object, 
and runs off into long stiti merits of tho natuio and uttubutos of 
the Deity, and ee i losiastu ul positions 1* ised thereon, evidently 
pimnptod ratlin hy didactic vit ws is to mortal heams, than hy 
elloit to hold eomumnion with the Almighty It is all dry, cold, 
ii jh titive, verbose tin ology, rnste id ot tho warm utterances oi either 
1 1 onti ite or a thankful he u t It lemains to say a few words of the 
saint’s lottois, by fai the most inti listing anil valuable of hti loputnl 
vv<»iks The) ale 373 m numlx i, and toim two stout quai to volumes 
oi tho hui i a edition In tin font o< ti\o voluim s of the recent cheap 
Milan n print, only tin first IDS me given, though no wold appe irs 
to i ndi< it< that the ndleition is lnipiifiit On the eontraiy, the 
touith voluim is untitled “ It Ii ami last 1 Still moie leccntly the 
lettuis have been i< punted by Bobbin at Floiemi, 1860, in 4 veils 
sm ill oi tavo,\vith a jm Iiimnary notiu ed the saint pi elixed b> the eele 
btatid Nli eolb Tomm is o, consisting ot 210 pigts The 373 bttns 
of tho cntiio (olbv turn hive among them many ueldiesseel to king-*, 
pee pi s, e udiuals, bishops, conventual bodies, md political coipora 
turns, as we 11 as a gloat nilinbc r written to pnvati indiv idtuls And 
it see ms very strange that among so many eoitesnomh nts of elasse s 
whose napeis an likely to be preserved, anil many of whom, 
rsj»ei l illy the monastic i ommunitios, would assnn dly have attai lie <1 
a ingli value to sm li doc nine nts, no one oiigmal of any oi these 
do mi nts should liav i been piestoved Girolamo Gigli, the i ditoi 
of tin quit to edition of the saint’s woiks, printed at Iaiee a and 
Siena 1767 l'l, an e nthusiiistn mve stigator and eollettoi ot eveiy 
disruption ol intot mutton ic gilding lie i, gives, in las preface 1 to the 
letti is, a e lie ful ae count of the m muse not e edli e tions from which 
they luve at diife ic nt turn s been punted, but his not a word to 
say ofanyse i ip of original doe mm lit The epistles wen fust punted 
by Aldus in l r )0n, just 120 >eais after Cathe line’s death The* 
dithi nil ie s e oiiiie et« d with the subject ot the t HU authorship of these 
ledttis me mile h eompluatnd l»y ejueytums lesputiug Cathe nue’s 
t ipahibty of willing and her own statements ol the miraculous 
manner in wlm h she u quire d that ac com jdishmcnt Tin eliseus 

sion ol these diftn ult u s would re ejunc a huge r spae e tlian can heie 
he allotted to tin subji ct And thenadei curious on tin subjeet 
miv be ie te md to a hie ol the sunt by Mi Tiollope, fioni vvhnli 
mm li of tin piomntuotne his been taken It is admitted on all 
hands, how'evti, that a huge poition ot the letters wut written by 
the bauds ot seen tarns The ni\ high reputation, and that not 
wholly of a pietistn oi eeehsiastual liatuic, which this laigc mass 
of writings has enjoved foi se vual cemtunt s will piobably appe ar to 
most English rcade rs an e xt re no ly singulai fact A great deal of 
tlie praise* bestowed on St ( nthenne’s vvutings by Italian ciitu s has 
refei once* to tlieir style middle turn Wntten at a time when the 
language, frtsli from the hands ot Dante, of Pctnrch, and of Bot- 
<a<< io, was still in its infum v, and in a e it> at all times celebrated 
for tho purity of its vcrn<iuilti, tlicv have by tin common consent 
of Italian si h olu a taken lank as one of tin acknowledged classics 
of the language, — as a ttsta th Iniijutt, as the Tuscan j musts sny 
The Della Diustans have placed them on tin* jealously watched list 
of their authorities, and an enthusiastic Sienese compatnot, the be 
fore mentioned Girolamo Gigli, lias c ompleted a rocalndai to ( Utter tni- 
ano , after the fashion of those consec rated to the study of the works 
of Homer and Cicero Of course no one from the “bai barons” 
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side of the Alps can permit himself any word of observation on this 
point, especially when the judgment is in the main confirmed by the 
authority of the greatest of living Italian critics, Niccolb Tommaseo 
Hod no such decisive opinion been extant to guide his ignorance, 
it might perhaps have seemed to a foi signer that the saint’s style 
was loose in its syntax, intricate in its construction, and terribly 
overloaded with the merest verbosity But the philological extef- 
h nc les of her writings are, after all, the least part of the praise 
that has been lavished on Catherine as an author Her admirers 
cnlurge on the moving eloquence, the exalted piety, the noble 
sentiments, the sound argumentation of her compositions, especially 
the letters 

So largo a number of devout writers have occupied their pens 
on “ legends” and biographies of Saint Catherine that it would be 
far too lengthy a task to attempt to give even a list of them 
The public library of Siena contains no less than 79 works of 
which the popular saint of the city is the subject Almost all of 
them, however, seem to lx* based more or lesadnectly and avowedly 
on the work of Father Itaimondo And enough has been said to 
give the reader a sufficient idea of the nature of that book Of Giro- 
lamo Gigli’s Vbcabulano Catennmno mi ntion has also been made 
01 course it will readily be undei stood that this work regards the 
saint’s wntiugs m a puiely philological point ot view But the 
cimous fate which attended this work may be noticed It was 
burned by the hangman at Florence, not beiause it was supposed to 
contain any lieteiodoxv in matter of leligiou, but merely because 
the Dilla Ciusca, which is occasionally somewhat silly satmzed in 
it, was < n raged at the position taken up 1>) the authoi, to the effect 
that the Sienese is a pnru dialtct oi Italian than the Floientinc ! 
Tho notice of Saint Catherine by Nicoolb Tommaseo, pitftxed to the 
most recent edition of St Catherine’* works, lias also been mentioned 
It cannot be called “a lilt ” m any sc list For the authoi makes 
no attempt to relate the story of liu carter, oi to examine the evn 
deuce foi any of the anecdotes which lie docs relate It is written 
in a strain of enthusiastic pietistlc admiration, which is certainly 
curious m the case of a highly cultured 19th mituiy layman , and 
its prim ipal value consists m the judgment on the punly literary 
mu its ot the writer, by one who must m* admitted to bo the gre itest 
living critic of Italy (T A T) 

OATHEKLNE I, wife of Peter the Great of Russia, 
and after his death for two years (1725-27) empress of 
Russia, was the natural daughter of a country girl in 
Livonia Reing left utteily destitute when a mere child, 
she was brought up by a Lutheran pastor of Manenburg, 
named Gluck About 1702, at a pretty eaily age, she 
was married to a Swedish dragoon, fiom whom, however, 
she was almost immediately sepaiated by tho vicissitudes 
of war She never saw him again , for she was earned off 
by the Russian forces, and was slave oi mistiess to more 
than one Russian general, last of all to Pi luce Menschikoff, 
in whose house she attracted the notice of the czai The 
ezai was struck by hei beauty and good sense, and made 
hoi Ins mistress, and then his wife publicly m 1711 
After that, m the same year, she pei formed a service 
to her husband for which she will always be remembered 
m history In the campaign on the* Pruth, Peter, with an 
excessive contempt of the generalship and other military 
qualities of tho Turks, had rashly placed lumscif in a 
position in which he was completol) surrounded and cut off 
from all supplies From this peril ho was relieved by 
Catherine, who was expert enough to collect the necessary 
sura foi bribing the r l urkish general, and m this way to 
bring about a tolerable peace Me xtyear she was solemnly 
crowned empress at St Peteisburg She continued to he 
the faithful companion and adviser of the czar, till his 
death m 1725. After that event she was herself raised 
to tho Russiau throne, chiefly through the address of 
her former lord, Prince Menschikoff, who put himself at 
the head of a powerful party, and gamed over the 
guaids at the capital Her reign of two years was m 
no wise remarkable Menschikoff was her miuister, and 
directed affairs almost at his pleasure Catherine was by 
no means free from the vices then prevalent at the Russian 
court She spent whole days m dissipation, which 
hastened her end She died in 1727, being somewhere 
about forty years of age She was evidently a woman of 
considerable insight and expertness, able to manage the 
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eocentne czar m his violent and extravagant moods, and 
above all capable of sympathizing with him, and assisting 
him in his great schemes, though she could neither read 
nor write 

CATHERINE II , empress of Russia, was born at 
Stettin in 1729 , by the dethronement of her husband Peter 
III, and the exclusion of her son, she ascended the Rus- 
sian throne in 1762 , and occupied it till her death in 1796 
Her father, who was prince of Anhalt Zerbst in Upper 
Saxony, served in the Prussian army Her mother, a peevish, 
hard-tempered, and pedantic German of the old school, gave 
her a severe education, which, however, did not crush but 
strengthen the masculine temper of her daughter 

The Empress Elizabeth, having selected her nephew 
Peter, the duke of Holstein Gottorp, as her successor on the 
throne, had requested a sister of Frederick of Prussia to 
be the wife of the future emperor But aware of the 
extraordinary manners then prevalent at the Russian 
court, Frederick shrunk from the proposal and suggested 
the princess of Anhalt-Zerbst Proposals being made 
in that quarter and thankfully accepted, the princess, 
whose original name was Sophia Augusta, was conducted 
to Russia by her mother in 1744 , after some preliminary 
religious instruction she received the name of Catherine, and 
was admitted into the Greek Church, and was at length in 
1745 with due splendour married to Peter, who was only a 
year older than herself The marriage proved an unhappy 
and ill-assorted one While Catherine grew up to be a 
handsome, strong-minded, and ambitious lady, Peter 
passed his life apparently on the very borders of idiocy 
Though not destitute of generous and even noble impulses, 
he was silly, wayward, and extravagant Excluded from 
all serious employment, and indeed incapable of it, he spent 
his time m drilling a troop of dogs that he kept m a kennel 
adjoining his wife’s sleeping apartments, executed martial 
law on the rats ho used to tram to the same military 
functions, and felt very angry when Catherine ventured to 
laugh at the extravagance of his proceedings From early 
boyhood he had been habituated to strong drink, and, as 
he grew up, he was intoxicated every day He insisted, too, 
on making his own wife his confidante in the ceaseless love 
intrigues ho carried on with the ladies of the court Such 
was the husband to whom the poor girl of fifteen was 
married, and the man who was to have uncontrolled power 
over a vast empne For a long time Catherine did her 
best to induce lnm to act m a reasonable way, but with 
little success His wild aud drunken habits continued, 
and, from mere caprice as much as anything else, he 
became more and more alienatod from hci 

Though Catherine was thus severely tried during those 
early years of her married life, the natural firmness 
of her character boie her through, and her great acute 
ness and adroitness soon enabled her to gam firm footing 
in the court She set herself resolutely to learn the 
Russian language, and soon acquired a perfect mastery of it 
She made herself thoroughly acquainted with the history, 
manners, and institutions of the country, and identified 
herself completely with the people around her, so that she 
became a thorough Russian m character and sympathies, 
and, when occasion required, knew how to move tlio Russian 
heart The best foreign culture of her time, too, she made 
thoroughly her own, being an assiduous reader of French 
literature during the long inactive hours of her youth 
Voltaire and the other philosopher of the 18th century were 
her favourite authors , she professed to be a disciple of the 
new humanity they preached, expressed the highest reverence 
for them, and corresponded with some of them in after-life 

In this way, while her husband wasted his life m every 
kind of grotesque extravagance, Catherine was engaged in 
cultivating her mmd, and in learning to understand her 


strange surroundings Indeed the Russian court of that 
era was nearly as extraordinary as her husband Since the 
death of Peter the Great (1725) the crown had been again 
and again a pla> thing m the hands of intriguing courtiers, 
mostly of Gorman origin To accomplish a revolution, to 
pull down one ruler and set up another, and despatch the 
leaders of an opposing faction to Siberia, it was necessary 
only to gam over a few of the guards In such a way had 
Elizabeth, youngest daughtei of Peter the Great, won the 
crown in 1741 She had some n itui ll capacity for com- 
mand, but lived m the utmost licence, m which she was 
only too perfectly imitated by the comt Placed m such a 
position as this, Catherine had a dilhcult pait to play, and 
required for it all the deftness and insight of her nature 
But she succeeded She gradually aequned a considerable 
influence over the mmd of Elizabeth, who admit ed her 
cleverness and beauty The courtiers of both sexes learned 
to respect her Even Peter came to recognize the 
superiority of her understanding, and though he never 
liked her, used to ask her advice m his many perplexities 
But she did not escape the contagion of the court In 
accordance with the prevailing custom, she became involved, 
m one love intrigue after another Consequently, when 
children were at length born of her (Paul, the eldest, in 
1753), their paternity was matter of serious doubt 

In this way she lived till the beginning of 1762, when 
the death of Elizabeth opened the way to a very different 
career The poor, half -imbecile Peter was now called on 
to leave his silly employments, and undertake the govern- 
ment of the most extensive empire m the world All the 
schemes he embarked m were marked by a wild generosity 
and sense of justice , but, unhappily, m almost every one 
he managed to give deadly offence to the susceptible 
national spirit of Russia Being a devoted admirer of the 
great Frederick, ho gave back with impetuous baste all the 
advantages won in the Seven Years’ War, sent home all 
the Prussian prisoners, restored the provinces torn fiotfi 
Prussia, and concluded peace and then an offensive and 
defensive alliance with his hero Himself a Lutheran m 
his early years, he made little account of the religious 
etiquette of the Russian court, and still further alarmed 
the cleigy by thieatcnmg to lay hands on the property 
of the church, while he grievously offended the soldiery by 
introducing the Prussian uniform and the severe Prussian 
drill The ambition of Catherine would probably have 
been satisfied with the prospect of governing Russia 
through her husband, but he was too wayward a person to 
be an obedient instrument , and he soon publicly insulted 
her beyond forgiveness by compelling her to decorate his 
mistiess, the Countess Woronzoff, with the order of St 
Catherine This and other matters, and the growing 
alienation of a long and distasteful married life, brought 
on a crisis It became clear that they could not live 
together, and Catheune began to adopt precautionary 
measuies in self-defence Sho had little difficulty m 
doing so most effectively The Orlotls, influential persona 
in the Russian guards, were devoted to her , the eldest, 
Gregory, was her lover Those men, with the help of the 
Princess Dashkoff, Count Panin (the tutor of hei sou 
Paul), and others, planned the overthrow of Peter Earl) 
on the morning of the 9th July (1762), Catherine was 
awakened at the palace of Peterhof by Alexis Orloff with 
the injunction to act immediately , they had been betrayed 
Accordingly, she set out for the capital, and finding 
Gregory Orloff on the spot, appealed to the guards, who 
were easily induced to raise the standard of revolt In 
the church, the priests anointed lit i iegcnt m the name of 
her son, while, outside, the Orloffs had her proclaimed 
empress in her own right After that, going in procession 
through the streets she was joyously saluted empress of 
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Russia. In tbe meantime, Peter, all unaware of what 
was going on, was busy drilling his favourite German 
guards at Oranienbaum On proceeding to Peterhof he 
found that Catherine had vanished, and suspected the 
truth He was urged to fight, but all his fortitude forsook 
him Next day he abdicated, expecting freedom to retire 
to Holstein , but he was compelled to proceed to Ropscha, 
where on the 17th, the Orloffs, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to poison him, strangled bun with their own 
hands in the most revolting manner Of this part of the 
proceedings Catherine seems to have had no knowledge 
Thus easily, and apparently to the satisfaction of thoso 
concerned, was a revolution effected, by which a beau- 
tiful and ambitious woman, a foreigner, ascended the 
Russian throne, to the exclusion of the rightful occupants 
For some time, however, Catherine did not feel quite 
secure, and had to trust to the influence of her admirers in 
suppressing discontent The soldiery at Moscow were 
disposed to resent the liberties taken by their compeeis 
in the disposal of the crown, and even among the guards 
at St Petersburg doubtful symptoms appeared Rut, 
eventually, they were all bubed or threatened into acquies- 
cence A conspiracy funned to place on the throne Ivan 
(a descendant of a bi other of Peter the Great), who had 
already been emperor a few months in 1740, also proved 
abortive, and cost that unfortunate prince his life Ten 
years later (1773), a Cossack, Pugatcheff, who gave himself 
out for the dethroned Peter, raised an insurrection m the 
Volga region, whuh, being supported by many of the 
extreme orthodox paity and by the peasmtry, threatened 
to prove formidable Rut the undisciplined bi every of his 
troops was of no avail against the forces of Catherine , 
he was defeated, taken, and executed at Moscow Her sou 
Paul, whom sho disliked and neglected, was placed under 
the stuctest surveillance to the end of her reign 

As soon as she was securely seated upon the throne, 
Catherine began to attend to the foreign interests of her 
empne Here she zealously obseived the traditions of 
Russia Debarred in so many ways from the free 
development of their resources, and sui rounded m almost 
every direction by weak and semi-baibaious neighbours, 
the Muscovites had been constantly aiming at the extension 
of their frontiers especially towards the sea This policy 
Catherine took up, and no native Russian could have bettei 
carried it out in its calculating steadiness and unscrupulous- 
noss One ot her first steps (1703) was to expel the Saxon 
duke of Courland, and to put Riron, a creature of hci owm, 
m his place , and by ceaseless intrigue she so managed 
things in Courland, that it was eventually glad to be m- 
coiporated with the Russian empire (179f>) Tow aids 
Fiedeiuk she took a threatening attitude at the beginning 
of her reign, but finding nothing offensive to herself m 
the correspondence of the king with her late husband, and 
seeing that gieat profit might be derived from the good-w ill 
of Pinssia, she concluded with it an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, which continued to the end of Frederick’s 
reign 

It was chiefly with a view to Poland that this treaty of 
alliance was made The hist result of it was tho advance 
of a Russian army to the Vistula to compel the election 
of Poniatowski, an old lover of Catherine, to the throne of 
Poland (1763) But this was only the beginning of 
troubles The old question of the toleration of dis- 
senters soon tui ned up , one confederation, that of Radom, 
was formed by a party of Polish nobles to enforce, and 
another, that of Bar, to resist toleration Catherine 
supported the former Tho confederation of Bar was 
defeated and broken up, and its members fled over the 
frontiers to Turkey and Austria (1768) The Turks, 
alarmed and incensed at the progress of Russia on Polish 
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ground, fanatically rushed into a war (1768-1774) for 
which they were not prepared, and were disgracefully 
beaten both by land and sea The Russian arms marched 
victoriously through Bessarabia, Moldavia, and W&ll&chia 
to the banks of the Danube , while a fleet, led chiefly by 
English seamen, sailed from Cronstadt round the coasts 
of Western Europe into the Mediterranean, and after 
sweeping the Levant burned tho Turkish fleet in Tchesme 
Bay (1770) 

After the Turks had been so thoroughly disabled, 
Catherine had leisure once more to attend to the state of 
Poland The liberum veto, the freedom of confederation, 
the want of a middle class, the want of union and of a 
healthy public spirit, tbe oppression and brutalizing of the 
peasantry, and many other causes, had reduced Poland 
to a state of incurable disease which it is impossible to 
describe During the Seven Years’ War the Russian armies 
had incessantly marched unchallenged over the Polish terri- 
tory , that splendid opportunity for shaking off the northern 
incubus was allowed to pass away Lately, famine and pesti- 
lence had so ravaged the country that jugs and dogs 
devoured tho unburied bodies of men , a loaf of bread could 
not be had for a hundred ducats But it was from no bene 
volent feelings towards Poland that Catherine wished to 
interfere with its territory , instead of favounng the efforts 
made towards jiolitical unpiovement, her aim was simply to 
prolong the state of anauhy till she was icady to enter upon 
as huge a shaie of it as jiossible Fiedenck was the first 
to suggest a partial paitition of Poland as the best way out 
of many existing difficulties The jnojcct was dropj^ed for 
a time, till Catherine took it uj>, and invited Prussia and 
Austria to join m it An agreement was at last come to 
(1772) , and a common fund was nuseil tobnbe the Polish 
die t, winch gave its consent the following yeai Catherine, 
in this and the tw T o ensuing pai tit ions, seized the lion’s share, 
in all about two-thuds of the Polish temtory By the jieace 
of Kamaidschi with the Tuiks (1774), who resigned all 
ju intensions of supremacy over the Taitars m Southern 
Russia, Catherine was fi c e to octupy all the northern shore 
of the Black Sea One Taitai khan was expelled, and 
anotliei was induced to abdicate, the Tartars were massa- 
cred, and a flourishing countiy leduced to a wilderness 
The Crimea, Kuban, and r iaman were finally annexed to 
the Russian empne (1783) 

Towaida 1787 Catherine began to entertain still more 
magnificent schemes of conqut st She made a jirogress as 
fai as Kherson through the midst of flourishing towns, 
vilhges, and farms, by fine roads, amidst festivals and 
illuminations, all of whuh Potemkin had artificially extern 
poii/id m the wilderness, m ordci to convince her how 
flourishing the recent conquests weie One of the gates 
of Kherson bore the inscription, “ This is the way to By 
zantium ” Cathcnne was going to fulfil the dreams of her 
Fi tilth llattereis by chasing the Tuik from Europe, and 
lestormg the lty/antine empire The Tuiks were accord 
mgly provoked into a new wai (1787-92), ana were again 
beaten evei> where lmpoitant events in Poland, however, 
aliened the piogiess of Cathoime on the Danube, and in- 
duced her to make a peace with Turkey (Jassy, 1792), by 
which the Dniester became the boundaiy between the two 
countries 

England and Prussia had been taking a hostile attitude 
to Russia Under the furtherance of llertzberg, the Prus- 
sian minister, many reforms had been introduced into 
Poland, and a constitutional hereditary monarchy estab- 
lished (1792) But a confederation of nobles, opposed to 
these salutary changes, invoked the aid of Catherine, who 
was only too glad of an opportunity to interfere , and as 
the progress of the French lie volution began to upset all 
existing political combinations, and to discredit everything 
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like constitutionalism in governing quarters, Prussia found 
it prudent to acquiesce in the arrangements of Catherine 
She restored all the old abuses and seized upon whatever 
territory pleased her, allowing Prussia a small share of it 
(1793) The resulting attempt at a national rising of 
Poland under Kosciusko failed, the Russian armies entered 
the heart of Poland and stormed Warsaw ^1794), and 
along with Austria and Prussia, Catherine effected the last 
partition in 1795 

Thus was an event consummated, which some historians 
denounce as the foulest deed m the history of the world, 
and others justify not only as necessary to tho order and 
tranquillity of Europe, but as a vindication of Heaven’s 
laws on those who have contemned them In any case, 
Catherine must almost alone bear the responsibility of it, 
and in her it would be useless to seek for any other motive 
than an unscrupulous ambition She had skilfully taken 
her measures for it, in securing the acquiescence or co 
operation of Prussia and Austria, and in finally pushing it 
on while these and the other powers of Central and 
Western Europe were more and more involving themselves 
m the terrible struggles of the Revolution She was a 
great hater of the Revolution, but while others were 
endeavouring to suppress it, she profited by the oppor 
tunity to accomplish the partition of Poland 

in the domestic government of Russia, Catherine 
professed to act on the principles she had learned from 
her French teachers. Most of her plans, however, proved 
illusory, m a countiy where all the elements and conditions 
of an ideal theory of government were wanting, even if 
Catherine had been perfectly resolute in her aims The 
attempt to introduce a code of laws on the model of 
Montesquieu was a failure, but m the administration, 
especially the administration of justice, in the furtherance 
of education, of industry, and of commerce, leal improve- 
ment seems to have been effected All her schemes vitally 
suffered m two ways from the absence of trustworthy 
public servants, and from the defects (if lier own character 
In this, as m other reigns, bribery and coiruption were 
prevalent to an extraordinary degree, and Catherine in- 
trusted the government to her favourites and to upstarts, 
to the exclusion of the nobility In the capital, at hei 
court, and m hei own circle there reigned the most 
systematic immorality, which she encouraged by her 
example Fiench admirers used to call hei the Sunn arms 
of the North Mr Carlyle calls her a female Louis 
Quatorze She justified both comparisons by hei beauty, 
her tnasculiue ambition, and her summaiy disregard of 
virtuous restiamt One favouate was dismissed after 
another , but Potemkin eclipsed all others by the extra- 
ordinary union of qualities most requisite for success m 
Russia, — beauty, daring, extravaganct, ambition,* — and in 
the length of time his influence over Catherine continued 
From 1775 till his death in 1791, that is, for a period of 
sixteen years, he was supreme, after Catherine’s personal 
inclination for him had abated, he supplied her with new 
favourites and retained the power for himself, m all essential 
points directing Russian politics during that long period 
To all her lovers she was munificent, not only during their 
season of favour, but after their dismissal, loading them 
with presents and pensions to such au extent, that 
altogether they are estimated to have cost Russia about 
£20,000,000 Towards the end of her reign discerning 
men began to fear that such extravagance, and the corrup- 
tion attendant upon such a state of things, might lead to 
the exhaustion of the empire In fact, the magnificence 
of her court, the marvellous extent of her empire, her 
foreign conquests, and the imposing position she held 
among the sovereigns of the world, only served to bring 
mto more painful relief the moral corruption, the scon- 
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barbaric violence, the hard-hearted cruelty, and systematic 
unscrupulousness which characterized the Russian court 
and the Russian policy Things grew worse towards the 
end of her reign The progress of the French Revolution 
damped all her sentimental enthusiasm for reform The 
friend and correspondent of Voltaire and D’Alembert, and 
the patroness of Diderot, lived long enough to prohibit the 
publication of French woiks in Russia. She died of 
apoplexy m November 1796 The best account of 
Catherine’s early life is contained in the Atemons wutfcen 
by herself m French, of which there is an English 
translation (1859) See also licnnann’s (,esdu<htt Russ - 
land* , Carlyle’s Fucdiith the JSet ond t vol vi , Uulhifcre’s 
Hut o ire ou anecdotes sur la Revolution dt Russie en l anuee 
1762, and his Hutoire de VAnarchiede Poloqne (i k ) 
CATHERINE de' Medici (1519-1589), tin wife of 
one French king, and the mother of three, was born at 
Floreme m 1519 She was a daughter of Lorenzo de ; 
Medici, that ruler of Floience for whom Mathiavelh wrote 
the Pi mte Having lost both her parents at an tally age, 
Catherine was sent to a convent to be educated , and 
she was only fourteen when she was married (153d) to 
the duke of Oi leans, afterwards Henry II It was her 
uncle, Pope Clement VII , who arranged the mainage with 
Francis I Francis, still engaged m his life-long task of 
making head against Charles V , was only too glad of the 
oppoi tunity to strengthen his influence m the Italian 
Peninsula, while (.’lenient, ever needful of help against his 
too powerful protector, was equally ready to hold out a 
bait Dunugthe reign of Fianus, Catherine exercised no 
influence m Fiance She was young, a foiagner, a member 
of a state that had almost no weight m tho great world of 
politics, had not given any pi oof of great ability, and was 
thrown into the shade by more important peisons For 
ten years after hei marriage she had no clnldren In con- 
sequence, a divorce began to be talked of at court , and it 
seemed not impossible that Francis, alaimed at the possible 
extinction of the royal house, might listen to such a 
proposal On hearing of it, Catherine, with her fine 
Italian tact, found her way into the presence of the king, 
threw herself at Ins feet, and expressed hei readiness to 
submit to the loyal pleasure, uther to remain the wife of 
his sun, or in case another wife should he chosen, to be one 
of her humblest attendants This appeal won the heart of 
Francis, the divorce was no more heard of, and Catherine 
had the happiness of bringing lnm grandchildren ere he 
died During the reign of hei husband, too (1549-1559), 
Catherine lived a quiet and passive, but observant life 
Henry being completely under the influent e of his mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers, she had little authority This continued 
even after the at cession of her son Francis II Franus 
was under the spell oi Mary Stuart, and she, little disposed 
to meddle w ith politics on her own account, was managed 
by her uncles, the cardinal of Lorraine and the duke of 
Guise 

On the death of Francis, Catherine bpcame regent during 
the minority of hei second son, Charles IX , and now 
found before her a career worthy of the most soaring 
ambition The new king was only ten years old France 
was falling into a most critical condition The opposition 
between the Reformation and the old religion was now 
beginning to assume a pronounced and openly hostile 
character, and the struggle was much intensified by the 
fact that most of the nobles who Supported the Reformation 
represented also the old cause of feudal resistance to the 
centralizing tendencies of the couit The House of Guise 
were at the head of the Catholic party , Coligny and the 
Prince of Cond6 were the leaders of the Huguenojp 
Michel l’Hopital, who, by the neutrality of his position 
and the disinteiestedness of his character, was the fittest to 
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advise Catherine, recommended the national policy of 
taking no side in the contest, — by the enforcement of 
toleration, of civil reform, and of justice to all parties, to 
raise the Government above the region of controversy, and 
prevent civil war Catherine took the advice in so far as 
to avoid siding decidedly with either party, but her 
character, and the habits of policy to which she had been 
accustomed, rendered her incapable of any noble aim She 
had only one virtue, and that was her zeal for the interests 
of her children, especially of her favourite third son, the 
duke of Anjou Like so many of the Italians of that time, 
who were almost destitute of a moral sense, she looked 
upon statesmanship m particular as a career m winch 
finesse, lying, and assassination were the in >st admirable, 
because the most effective weapons By habit a Catholic, 
but above all tilings foml of power, she was determined to 
prevent the Protestants from getting the upper hand, and 
almost equally icsolvcd not to allow them to be utterly 
crushed, m order to use them as a counterpoise to 
the Guises Thus she is, more than any one else, 

responsible for the thirty years of civil war that was 
thenceforward to devastate France For a tune her plan 
succeeded well enough At the battle of I)reux (1502) 
the Huguenots wen defeated b} the duke of Guise, 
and at the siege of Orleans, the duke himself, now hei 
most formidable rival, fell by the hands of an assassin 
She had undoubtedly become the most important personage 
m France, but rage and suspicion so possessed men’s 
minds, that she could no longer control the opposing parties, 
and one civil wai followed another to the end of her life 
But it is with the massaire of Bartholomew (21th August 
1572) that her name will be especially associated in history 
While the affectum of the young king for Ooligny inspired 
him with groundless confidence, Cathcune decoyed the 
Protestant leadeis to Pans by the prospect of a murnage 
between Henry of Navarre and her daughter Marguerite 
Anxious for hei own influence over Charles IX , and true 
to her favouute plan of perpetuating the feud between the 
Huguenot leaders and the House of Guise, she wi ought 
upon the king’s mind till he consented to the death of 
Coliguy, while the unprincipled hate of the Guises and the 
fanaticism of the mob did the rest In short, Catherine 
supplied all the preliminary conditions of the massacie, and 
then let loose the infuriated passions that woie to con- 
summate it After the death of Charles m 1574, and the 
succession of Anjou under the name of Henry IIT , Catherine 
pursued her old policy , but as her influence is lost m that 
of hu son, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it She died 
in 1589, a slant tune before the assassination of Henry, 
and the consequent extinction of the House of Yalois 
(See Matties Utstone de France , vol ix , Michelet, 
Ranke’s (letn hu hte Ftanlt eichs, vol i ) 

CATHERINE ok Atuoov (1485 1536), the nrst queen 
of Henry VIII, and the youngest child of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spam, was bom the 15th Decembor 1485, while 
hoi mother was on her way to Toledo from the Spanish 
anny, then engaged m the conquest of Granada The first 
fo ir yeais of her life were passed m the camp befoie 
Gianada , after the taking of the city it became the capital 
and the resident e of the court Here, then, Cathenne 
spent her youth, carefully educated by her mother, herself 
a woman of no common learning and ability, during a 
period of marvellous prosperity for Spam, while the Moors 
wore being finally conqueied, America was discovered, and 
the Spanish chivalry was in its very bloom In 1501 , being 
requested in marriage by Henry VII for las eldest son 
Aithui, Catherine embarked at Coruna, landed at Ply- 
mouth the 2d October, and, with the usual pageantry, was 
united to Arthur the month following Their marriage 
% as of no long duration , in the April of next year Arthur 


died His widow, however, continued to reside m England, 
as proposals were made and accepted for her betrothal to 
Henry, second son of Henry VII , now heir-presumptive 
to the throne Catherine, already eighteen, was disinclined 
to an engagement with a boy of thirteen, nevertheless 
the ceremony of betrothal took place in 1503 The mar- 
riage did not take place till 1509, after the accession of 
Henry to the throne, a dispensation from the Pope having 
been procured Tho early years of the marriage were happy 
enough Henry was a handsome, affable, and jovial king, 
fond of magnificent display, covetous of distinction m the 
tilting ground, and ambitious of popularity His wife had 
the good sense to humour him in his favourite diversions, 
while she herself lived a dignified self-denying life ot 
almost conventual strictness, conscientious in the perform 
ancei of her religious duties, devoted to her husband, kind 
to her friends, charitable to her enemies, and careful of the 
interests of her adopted country In the yeai of 'Flodden 
(1513) she was regent of the kingdom during the absence 
of Honry in France, and performed the duties of that office 
with great courage and ability But the repeated loss of 
children cast a gloom over those years Three sons died 
almost as soon as they were born , Mary, a sickly child, 
born m 15 f 6, was the only survivor 

It was not till 1527 that Henry’s scruples as to the vail 
dity of Ins marriage with Catherine became public, though 
there can be no doubt his affections had been alienated 
from her long before It was anticipated by Henry and 
Clement that the conventual habits of Catherine would 
have rendered it easy for her to retire from the throne, and 
spend the rest of her life m a monastery But they weie 
mistaken , however submissive she might be to her husband 
in everything else, and however ready to act charitably 
towards the minor u regularities of his conduct, she was 
resolved not to allow any doubt to bo cast upon the 
legality of their marriage or the title to the throne of her 
daughter Mary, nor to surrender any of her rights as queen 
This the Papal legate, Campcggio, soon found out on his 
arrival in England in 1528 After long hesitation, and 
much toi tuous diplomatic manoeuvring on the side of the 
Pope, a court, consisting of the legates Campcggio and 
Wolsey, was at last constituted, 28th May 1529, at Black 
friars, to hear the case of the royal parties Catherine 
appeared only to protost against the legality of the court, 
and then after a solemn addiess to the king for justice, 
appealed to the Pope, and withdrew Notwithstanding the 
proceedings for the divorce, and the fact that Henry had 
brought Anne Boloyn to Jive m tho palace, Cathenne and 
he were not quite sepaiated till the beginning of 1531, 
when, finding lie could not prevail upon her to withdiaw 
her appeal to the Pope, or m any way to give up her 
passive resistance, ho commanded her to retire from 
Windsor After that she never saw him again, nor her 
daughter Mary Her residence was often changed , but 
it was principally at Ampthill At length an open declara 
tion of the Pope against Henry obliged the monarch to 
solve the difficulty by tlie assertion of the loyal supremacy 
(1531) In a court held at Dunstable, Cranrner, lecently 
appointed archbishop of Canterbury, pronounced the 
marriage of Henry and Cathenne null and void (1533) 
Naturally, Catherine, though still as chantably disposed ns 
ever towards Henry, treated this aud all othor attempts to 
deprive her of her rights with resolute contempt Her 
health, which had begun to fad long before the divorce was 
agitated, now completely gave way After writing a letter 
of forgiveness and of gentle admonition to her husband, 
and taking all the care she could of her faithful attendants, 
she died at Kimbolton Castle the 7th January 1536 (See 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, vol iv , Froude, 
vol l , Lingard, vol v ) 
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CATHERINE of Braganza (1638-1705), queen of 
Charles II of England, was born at Villa Vi$osa in 
Portugal, 25th November 1638. Her father, John, duke 
of Brag&nza, who was rightful heir to the crown of 
Portugal, then under Spanish sway, headed the revolt ot 
1640, which after many years 1 fighting succeeded, and 
became king of Portugal Her mother was a woman of 
great ability, and governed Portugal after the death of her 
husband. She was penetrating enough to foresee the 
Restoration m England, and, some years befoie, proposed 
the marriage of Charles with her daughter Catherine, m 
order to secure an ally m the prolonged struggle against 
Spam. After the Restoration the marriage was agreed 
upon, not without much diplomatic mancxuivring, especially 
on the side of Spam, which was naturally averse to it 
The marriage treaty was very advantageous to England, as 
the Portuguese promised a dowry m money of £500,000, 
the towns of Tangier and Bombay (the first English 
possession m the East), and many privileges of trade with 
their colonial dependencies On his mairiage at Plymouth, 
13th May 1663, Charles expressed himself highly pleased 
with his Portuguese bride But the union did not prove 
a happy one Catherine had been brought up m a convent, 
and theiefore had not the tact and the manneis suited to 
one of the most fashionable and profligate courts of Europe 
But the puncipal fault lay in the lieaitless and inconstant 
nature of Charles He insisted on bunging to court his 
abandoned mistress, Lady Castlemame, and, when the queen 
expressed her indignation at the insult, made Clarendon 
himself leetuie her on the duty of submission Gradually 
Chailes’s neglect of her grew intoalcchng of settled aliena- 
tion, and aftei lepeated humiliations her spmt was broken 
Being a Roman Catholic, too, she was an object of suspicion 
and calumny during the Popery panics Perhaps the only 
satisfaction sbeeii|oyed from her connection with England 
was the deusivo aid rendered by the country to her native 
land m its struggle against Spain After a life of gnat 
retirement during the reign of James II and the eatly 
part of that of William, she returned to Portugal m 161)2 
Some little time before her death (at the close of 1705), 
she acted with great ability in the capacity of regent to her 
brother, Don Pedro She had no children 

CATHERINE of Valois (1401-1437), consort of 
Henry V of England, was born at Pans in 1401 She 
was most unfoitunate in hei early years , for her father, 
Chailes VI , king of France, was subject to prolonged fits 
of insanity, and her mother, one of the most abandoned 
women of her time, neglected hei children to such an 
extent that they were often without suitable food and 
clothes At last, m one of his lucid intervals, Charles 
had her children separated lrom their mother, and 
Catherine, the youngest of them, was sent to a convent 
to be educated On his accession to the English throne m 
1413, lleniy V asked Catherine m marriage , but as the 
proposal was coupled with the demand of a large dowry m 
money, and especial!} the restitution to England ol the 
provinces once held m France, it was unceremoniously 
rejected In the invasion of France which ensued, 
Henry proved himself so able to assert Ins claims, and the 
country had been thrown into such a state of distress and 
disorder, that the court of Charles, then under the control 
of Philip of Burgundy, was fain to comply with all the 
demands of the English king Accordingly Htnry, who 
had already seen and loved Oath ei me, received her m 
marriage at Troyes m 1420, and, along with her, the 
immediate possession of the provinces claimed, the regency 
of France during the life of his father-in-law, and the 
reversion of the sovereignty of France Early next year 
Catherine was solemnly crowned at London In December 
1421, Henry VI was born at Windsor Catherine was 
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again m France, when her royal husband died (1422). 
She returned to Loudon w ith the funeral cortege , but, 
after taking some part in the arrangements connected with 
the regency during her son’s minority, she almost dis- 
appears from the history of the country The only 
remarkable circumstance of her subsequent life is her 
secret marriage ller second husband, Owen Tudor, was 
sprung from a pnucely house of Wales, had followed Henry 
to his French wars, and had been made a squire of lus 
body for bravery displayed at Agnuourt Subsequently, 
he became an officer in the queen’s household, and in this 
capacity gained her affections He seems to have been 
a man of high character , but as his position m England 
was of the lowest, the marriage was for man) years kept a 
profound secret The vexations the queen had to endure 
in consequence of its ultimate disclosure piobably hastened 
her death, 'which took place m 1437 As is well known, 
her eldest son to Owen Tudor was created earl of 
Richmond, and, marrying Margaret Beaufoit, the heiuss 
of the house of Someiset and representative of the junior 
branch of John of Gaunt, became the father of lleniy VII , 
and the ancestor of the Tudor line of kings 

CATHOLIC (Gr kuOoXlko^ general, umveisal), a desig 
nation adopted at a very early penod b) the Chnstian 
church to indicate its woild wide universality m contrast 
with the national particularism of Judaism It has also 
been used by ecclesiastical writers, from Ignatius down- 
wards, to denote the chuich as the depository of uni- 
versally received doctrine ( quod i quod ubiqve , et 
quod ab omnritub) rn contrast with hentrcal sects Jn the 
latter or exclusive sense it is still claimed on the ground of 
historic continuity by the Roman Catholic Chuich, but 
the claim, m so fur as it is exclusive, is, of course, not 
recognized by other Christian denominations Set Roman 
Cat no i ic Church 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, a religious com 
munity often called “ Iivingitcs,” but not itself acknow- 
ledging any otliei name than that of “ the Catholic 
Apostolic Chinch,” whu h, the members s.iy, belongs tc them 
m common with the v hole of baptized Christendom The 
relation of the culebiated pi cache r Ed waul Irving to this 
community was, as they state it, somewhat snnilai to that of 
John Baptist to the early Christian church, / t , he was the 
foieruiuitr and prophet of the coming dispensation, not the 
foundei of antw sect, and indeed the on!) connection winch 
Irving seems to have had with the existing oigani/ation of 
the Catholic Apostolic body was in “fostering spiritual 
ptrsons who had been driven out of other congregations for 
the exticise of their spiritual gifts ” Shortly aftu living’s 
trial and deposition, certain pusons wue at some meetings 
held for piayei designated as “called to be apostles of the 
Loid" by ceitain othus claiming prophetic gifts In the 
year 1835, six months aftei Irving’s death, six others were 
similarly designated as “ called ” to complete the number 
of the “ twelve,” who were then formally “ separated ” by 
the pastors of the local congregations to which thty belonged 
to thtu higher office in the umvcisul church on the 14th 
July 1835 This separation is understood by the coni 
mumly not as “ m any sense being a schism oi separation 
fiom the one Catholic Church, but a separation to a special 
work of blessing and intercession on behalf of it” The 
twelve were afterwards guided to oulain others, — twelve 
piophets, twelve evangelists, and twelve postois, “sharing 
equally with them the one Catholic Episcopate,” and also 
seven deacons for administering the temporal uffairs of the 
Church Catholic The central episcopacy of cight-and 
forty was regarded as “ indicated by prophecy,” being fore- 
shown m tho forty-eight boards of the Mosaic Tabernac^fe 
For ecclesiastical purposes the chuich universal is under 
their charge in twelve tribes, for Chustendom is considered 
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to be divided into twelve portions or tribes, each tribe 
being under the special charge of an apostle and his co- 
ministers, and the seat of the Apostolic College being at 
Albury m England 

For the service of the church a comprehensive book of 
bturgies and offices was provided by the “ apostles , ” and 
lights, incense, vestments, holy oil, water, chrism, and other 
adjuncts of worship have been appointed by their authority 
The ceremonial m its completeness may be seen in the 
church in Gordon Square, London, and elsewhere The 
daily worship consists of “ matins” with 1 proposition” (or 
exposition) of the sacrament at Gam, prayers at 9 am 
and 3 pm, and “vespers” with “proposition” at f) r m 
On all Sundays and holy days there is a “solemn celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist ” at the high altar , on Sundays 
this is at 10 am On other days “low celebrations” 
are held in the side chape Is, which with the chancel m 
all churches correctly built after apostolic directions are 
separated or marked off from the nave by open screens with 
gates 

Each congregation is presided over by its “angel” 
or bishop (who ranks as pastor in the Universal Church) , 
under him aie four and twenty priests, divided into the 
four ministries of “ elders, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors,” and with these are the deacons, seven of whom 
regulate the temporal affairs of the church — besides whom 
there are also “ sub deacons, acolytes, singers, and door- 
keepers ” The understanding is that each elder, with his 
co presbyters and deacons, shall have charge of 500 adult 
communicants in his district , but this has been but par- 
tially carried into prac tice This is the full constitution of 
each particular church or congregation as founded by the 
“ restorod apostles,” each local church thus “ reflecting in 
its government the government of the Church Catholic by 
the angol or high priest Jesus Christ, and His forty-eight 
presbyters in their fourfold ministry (m which apostles 
and elders always rank first), and under these tho deacons 
of the Church Catholic” The pnesthood is supported by 
tithes , it being deemed a duty on the part of all members 
of tho chunh who lecoive yearly incomes to offer a tithe 
of their mcrease every week, besides the froo-will offering 
for the support of the place of worship, and for tho 
relief of disttess Each local church sends “a tithe of its 
tithes” to the ‘Temple,” by which the ministers of tho 
Universal Church are supported , by these offerings, too, 
the needs of poorer churches are supplied, and other expenses 
connected with the administration of the Church Catholic 
From recent statements made by members of this com- 
munity it appears to be making steady progress It claims 
to have among its clergy many of the Homan, Anglican, 
and other churches, the orders of those ordained by Greek, 
Homan, aud Anglican bishops being recognized by it with 
the simple confirmation of an “ apostolic act ’ 

For fui tlu r details of do< trines, ritunl, fit , see Jlcvtoration of 
Apovtlrv and l l ny>het% by R N Bosworth , also his Readings on 
ike Liturgy, and Th Chun hand Tabernacle 

CATILINA, Lucius Sergius, a member of an ancient 
patncian family of Home, first appears m history during 
the proscription of Sulla, conspicuous among the ruthless 
band of murderers, slaying his inoffensive brother-in-law 
with his own hand, aud torturing and mutilating the much- 
loved Gratidianus liis foul vices were unconcealed , he 
was believed to have made away with his wife and his son 
to win the profligate and wealthy Aurelia Orestilla , it 
was even suspected that he had been guilty of an intrigue 
with the Vestal Fabia Nevertheless, in 66 b c , he 
found himself qualified for the consulship, and only 
incapacitated by the impeachment brought against him by 
P Clodius Pulcher for extortion during his government m 
Africa. Catiline would not brook even delay in his 
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advance to power, and accordingly he formed a conspiracy, 
m which Autronius, Piso, and even, according to rumour, 
Crassus and Caesar were concerned The new consuls 
were to be murdered while offering up their vows on the 
1st of January , and the fasces were to be seized by 
Catilme and Autronius The plot failed, but only be 
cause the signal was given too hastily , and the discovery 
brought no punishment upon those implicated, for the 
intervention of a tribune was readily obtained Soon 
after, Catiline, having bribed both judges and accuser, 
was acquitted in the trial for extortion His scheme 
was forthwith immensely widened Tho city was to be 
fired, and those who opposed the revolution were to be 
slam , all debts were to be cancelled , and there was to 
be a proscription of all the wealthy citizens Among 
the conspirators were many men of the first rank and 
influence Arms and money weie collected, soldiers were 
enlisted, and the assistance of the slaves was sought But 
Catiline's hopes were again disappointed, once more he 
failed to obtain the consulship, and, moreover, it soon 
became apparent that one of the new consuls Cicero, was 
mysteriously able to thwart all the schemes of the con- 
spuators He was, in fact, informed of every detail, 
through FuLvia, the mistiess of Cunus, one of the plotters, 
who was himself soon persuaded to turn informer Before 
tho next (ovutia consularia assembled, the oratoi had given 
so impressive a warning of the danger which was impending, 
that Catilme was once more rejected and the consuls were 
invested with absolute authority The other consul, C 
Autronius, being absent in Macedonia, Cicero had every 
thing m his own hands On the 8th of November, he again 
rose in the senate to make so vigorous an attack upon 
Catiline that he rushed from the temple, amid the curses 
of the senatois, and fled to tho army Next day Cicero 
awoke the terror of the people by a second declaration which 
ho delivered m the Forum Still not one of the rebels 
deserted, though a free pardon and great rewards were 
offered to informal &, — a rcmaikablo proof, it has been said, 
of the wretchedness and discontent of the lower orders at 
that time It has also, however, been suggested that there 
existed no conspiracy of a kind concerning which any 
member of the lower ordeis could give information Legal 
evidence of tho plot was, nevertheless, obtained by the 
means of the Allobrogian ambassadors, implicating Lentu- 
lus, Cethegus, and Statilius, who, on the nones of De- 
cember, were condemned to be strangled by the common 
executioner m the vil^ dungeon of the Capitol This act of 
speedy vengeance, which was opposed as illegal by Julius 
C\esar, was strenuously advocated by Cato and, indirectly, 
by Cicero Thus a heavy blow was dealt to the 
cause of Catilme, who, m the beginning of 62 B c , saw 
his legions, partially armed and diminished by desertion, 
shut m between those of Metellus Celer and Antony Near 
Fiesuke he hazarded battle with the forces of the latter, 
commanded by M Petreius, for the proconsul was or 
pretended to be ill So terrible an engagement ensued 
that the bravest of the victors were slam, and of the con- 
quel ed not one was taken alive Catiline’s body was found 
far m advance of his own ranks, amidst a heap of the 
enemy whom he had slam 

Such is the account of the conspiracy of Catiline, and 
such is the character of its author, as we And them in the 
speeches of Cicero, and the histories of Sallust and Dion 
Cassius Though there is nothing incredible in either, it 
must not be forgotten that our sole authorities for these 
statements were all members of one political party, and 
that the anstocratical Some of the incidents given as 
facts by Dion Cassius are manifest absurdities , and Cicero 
shared the common habit of ancient orators, and paid more 
regard to the effect than the truthfulness of an accusation. 
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We find him at one time admitting that Catiline had almost 
persuaded him of his honesty and merit, nay, even seeking 
a political union with hun , at another, when his alliance 
had been rejected and an election was at hand, declaiming 
against him as a murderer, and as a profligate horribly con- 
spicuous among profligates And, lastly, though Salljist’s 
vivid narrative is consistent throughout, it is not hard to 
see that he cherished very bitter feehugs against the 
democratical party * Nevertheless, we have certainly no 
ground for accepting the view which makes Catiline a 
worthy successor of the Gracchi, an honest enemy of the 
hateful oligarchy, and a disinterested champion of the pro- 
vincials The following is probably as accurate a statement 
of the case as can now be given There was at the time on 
the part of many of the Roman nobles a determination to raise 
themselves to power, despite the opposition of the senate, 
while the bolder among them were quite prepared to resort 
to force, if that appeared likely to be for their advantage 
When, therefore, the senatorial party successfully assumed 
the aggressive, and its leader, Cicero, ventured on the bold 
course whicl* we have described, they at once took up arms 
Among them Catiline stands out conspicuous, and receives 
ail the attacks of their enemies Whether he was morally 
worse than the rest we cannot say with confidence , it was 
enough that he was far the foiemost in force of body and 
of mind 

CATLIN, Giorgf (1796-1872), a writer on the North 
American Indians, was born at Wilkesbarre, Luzerne Co , 
Pennsylvania, m 1 796 He was brought up to the law, 
and practised that profession m Philadelphia for two years , 
but art was Ins favounto pui suit, and forsaking the law he 
established hnnselt at New York as a portrait painter In 
1832, his attention having been called to the fact that the 
pure American race was disappearing befote the march of 
civilization, lie resohod to rescue from oblivion the types 
and customs of this singular people With this object in 
view he spent many yeais among the Indians in North and 
South America He lived with them, acquired then 
languages, and studied very thoroughly their habits, 
customs, and mode of life, making copious notes and 
many studies foi paintings In 1840 became to Europe 
with his collection of paintings , and m the following year 
he published at London a woik on the Manners , Customs , 
and Condition of the North Ameruan Indians in two 
volumes, illustrated with 300 engravings In 1844 he 
published The Noith A mem an Pot tf olio, containing 25 
plates of hunting scenes and amusements m the Rocky 
Mountains and the prairies of America This was followed 
in 1848 by Eight Yean >’ Travels and Residence m Europe , 
in which Catlin narrates the adventures of three different 
parties of American Indians, whom he had introduced to 
the courts of England, Franco, and Belgium In 1861 
he published a curious little volume, m <£ manugraph,” 
entitled The Breath of Life , on the advantage of keeping 
one’s mouth habitually closed, especially during sleep , and 
m 1868 appeared his Last Rambles amongst the Indians op 
the Rodey Mountains and the Andes He died in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, December 22, 1872 

CATMANDOO, the capital of Nepal, m India Sec 
Khatmandu 

CATO, M Porcius, sur named Sapiens , Prnscus , Cen 
tonus, or Major , was born at Tusculum m the year 234 B c 
of an ancient plebeian family, noted for some military 
services, but not ennobled by the discharge of the higher 
civil offices. This man may be taken as a type of the 
genuine Roman character at the critical moment when the 
free state was m its fullest vigour, but was threatened with 
sudden and rapid decline His early youth fell m with 
the period of Hannibal’s invasion of Italy Before he had 
reached middle age Rome had escaped from imminent 
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danger of destruction, and had entered upon its career of 
universal conquest beyond the limits of the Italian 
peninsula He was bred, after the manner of his Latin 
forefathers, to agriculture, to which he devoted himself 
assiduously when not engaged m military service But 
having attracted the notice of L Valerius Flaccus, a 
magnate of the city, he was brought to Rome, and became 
successively quaestor (204), aidile (199), praetor (198), and 
consul (195) Meanwhile he served in Africa under 
Scipio, and took part m the crowning campaign of Zama 
(202) He had a command in Saidmia, where he first 
showed his strict public morality, and again m Spam, 
which ho reduced to subjection, and gained then by the 
honour of a tnumpli (194) In the jeai l‘H he acted as 
military tribune m the war against Antiochus, and con- 
tributed to the great revolution by which Greece w’as filially 
delivered from the encroachments of the East, and sub- 
jected to the dominion of the West From this period the 
morals and principles of the Romans became fatally 
affected by their contact with the advanced and corrupt 
civilization of the Hellenic world Cato w r as among the 
first of his countrymen to perceive the danger, and to 
denounce it His character as an able soldier was now well 
established , and henceforth he preferred to serve the state 
in the Forum at home For several years he occupied 
himself m scrutinizing the conduct of the candidates for 
public honours, and whenever he seemed to detect m them 
a decline from the stainless virtue of the okkn time, he 
persistently opposed their claims He questioned the 
“ pretended battles ” of Mmucius Thermus, and baffled his 
demand for a tiiumph (190) , he denounced the “ pecula- 
tion ” of Acihus Glabno, the conqueror of Antiochus (189) , 
he declaimed against Fulvms Nobilior foi meanly flattering 
his soldiers, and for cairymg about with him m Ins 
campaigns a “fnvolous verse- wntei,” such as Ennius If 
he was not personally engaged m the prosecution of the 
Scipios (Africanus and Asiaticus) for corruption, it was by 
his spirit that the attack upon them was animated 
Afncanus, indeed, refused to reply to the charge, saying 
only, “ Romaus, this is the day on which I conquered 
Hannibal,” and the citizens absolved him by at clamation , 
nevertheless, so marked was the blot which Cato had hit m 
the character of the self-seeking commanders of the time, 
that Afncanus himself found it necessary to retne self 
banished to his villa at Liternum 

But Cato was engaged m making head against coiruptions 
more deeply-seated and more widely-prevalent than these 
The pude of conquest, the infection of foreign mariners, 
and the dissolution of national ideas and prejudices had 
made formidable inroads upon the narrow simplicity of the 
ancient Romans Both the Etiuscans and the Greeks were 
imbued with a moro refined and artificial culture , and with 
their higher education and enhanced power of persuasion, 
both these peoples were now exerting a powerful influence 
upon the minds of tlieir conquerors Cato conceived it to 
be his special mission to resist this invasion It was in the 
discharge of the censorship that his character as a mamtamcr 
of primitive discipline was most strongly exhibited, and 
hence that ho derived the title by which he is most geneially 
distinguished *flo revised with unsparing seventy the 
lists of senators and knights, ejecting ftom eithei order the 
men whom he judged unworthy of it, either from their want 
of the prescribed means, or from notorious crin es or 
vices The expulsion of the great lwperntor L Quinctius 
Flamimnus was a splendid example of his rigid justice 
lie regulated with pedantic strictness the expenses of the 
table, and also of dress and personal ornament, especially 
of the women He contended gallantly, but even xaere 
ineffectually, against bribery at the public elections , and 
though he gained little success m the crusades to whiob 
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he thus religiously devoted himself, it may be allowed that 
the example of the great censor did actually raise and 
maintain a higher spirit of public morality among his con- 
temporaries, and gave encouragement and strength to many 
struggling consciences even m later generations 

From the date of his censorship (184) to his death m 
149, Cato held no public office at home or abroad, but 
continued to the last to distinguish himself in the senate 
as the persistent opponent of the new ideas and the men 
who supported them He was struck with horror, along 
with many other Homans of the graver stamp, at the 
licence of the Bacchanalian mysteiies (181), which he 
attributed to the fatal influence of Cr< cian manners , and 
he vehemently urged the dismiss il of the sophists who 
came as ambassadois from Alfa ns It was not till his 
eightieth year that he consented to learn even the 
rudiments of the (hock Junguigo His speeches, of which 
as many as 150 wire collected, wore principally directed 
agaiust the young fi* t thinking and loose principled nobles 
of the day It is haul to say, was the remark of Livy, 
whet lit i lie attacked tin in most or they him , for they too 
did not f ul to Ktahato, and when lie was uquired to defend 
himself in Ins iighty-fnst ytar against a capital charge, lie 
was heard to complain of having to plead his cause before 
men of other minds and of another geneiation Almost 
his last public act was to urge his country men to the thud 
Punic war and the destruction of Carthage Home, be 
constantly declared, could never be safe while so great a 
city lay so neai hei , and ho plucked, on one occasion, from 
under his robe the frtsh figs which, he said, had been 
gatheied but three days before on the coast winch fronted 
the mouth of the Tibu, exclaiming again and again 
“ Dele n da eat Carthago ! ” 

The great principle of Cato’s lilt was to doe veiy thing by 
rule With him the individual life was a continual disci- 
pline, and public life was the discipline of the many lie 
legardod the individual householder as the gcim of the 
family, the family as the gonn of the state All his actions 
were measured, and every one assigned to its proper place 
and houi , ho was a gioat economist of Ins tune, and 
thereby enabled himself to get through a greit vauety of 
work, though it all lay within narrow limits Hi exacted 
similar application from his dependents, and proved himself 
a haid husband, a stint father, a slvc ic and ciuel mastei 
There was little difference, appaiently, m the esteem in which 
he held his wife and his slaves , his pride alom induced 
hun to take a deeper intei cst and indulge awaiinei feeling 
m regai d to his sons It may be remarked, howevei, that 
among the Homans themselves there was little m tins 
behavioui wbnh seemed woitliy of censure , it was respected 
rather as a tiaditioml example of the old Homan manners 
In the remaikible passage in which Livy describes the 
character of Oato(//rs/, xxxix 40), there is no word of 
blame for Ihe ngul discipline of his household 

Duntig the com sc of Ins long and mdustiious life, Cato 
contributed to the foi mat ion of the Latin language by at 
least two impoitant woiks, the treatise l)e He Rustua, 
which is supposed to be at hast substantially his own, and 
the 0) uyines, of which last only fragments remain The one 
is a miscellaneous colic » Lou of rules of good husbandry, 
conveying much curious information on the domestic habits 
of the Homans of Ins age, the other seems to have been a 
more methodical compilation of Homan history from the 
foundation of the city to Ins own time The fragments 
which remain of it furnish us with information which is 
often interesting, but sometimes perplexing, and it is 
observed that Livy seems to have made no use of the 
work of which he could not have been ignorant Of the 
numerous speeches of Cato but few passages have been pre- 
served His collection of Apophthegmata — he was himself 
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curt, caustic and sententious in conversation — is wholly 

lost 

We possess the life of Cato as written by Cornelius 
Nepos, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor Many particulars 
of his career and character are to be gathered from Livy and 
Cicero (c m.) 

CATO, M Porcius (commonly distinguished from his 
great grandfather, Cato the Censor, by the title of Uticensw , 
from the place of his death and the repown attending upon 
it), furnishes a remarkable specimen of the effect of 
Hellenic flawing upon the hard and narrow but determined 
spirit of the old Latin race While he inherited from his 
illustrious ancestor, and from the general discipline of his 
family through many generations, a sour and severe temper, 
a pedantic adherence to form and usage, and an utter lack 
of sympathy with any temper or habits alien from his own, 
his feelings had been deepened, if not expanded, by the 
study of the Creek philosophy As a devoted follower of 
the Stoic teaching he had attained to very lotty principles, 
and made them, with almost undeviating consistency, the 
rule of Ins life and conduct He became a fanatic m the 
pursuit of holiness and pureness of living, in the highest 
sense m which such graces could be acquired by a pagan, 
with a view to himself and his own perfection only, but 
with no love of man and no faith m Providence He waged 
a brave but hopeless war against the evil tendencies of his 
age , but he attached to himself no party, gave strength 
to no cause, effected no good m his generation, and at 
the last critical moment betrayed histiust to humanity by 
fleeing from immediate evil by an unreflecting suicide 
But his aims were, for the times in which he lived, 
generous and noble, and his career well deserves to be 
studied by succeeding generations It is only m a very 
slight outline that it can be here presented 

Cato was born m the year 9 r ) n r , and on the death of 
liis parents was brought up in the house of his uncle, 
Livius Drusus, who was just tlipn beginning to incite the 
Italians to claim a share in tho Homan franchise and its 
privileges This was the commencement of the intestine 
troubles of the Republic, and the whole of Cato’s after-life 
was passed amidst domestic dissensions and civil wars In 
his eaily years ho expressed with sti iking boldness his dis- 
gust at the cruelties of Bull i The priesthood of Apollo, to 
which he early consecrate. d himself, commended lnm to a 
life of rigid observances, and gave a great impulse to his 
fervid imagination lie learned the principles of the Stoics 
under a Creek teacher named Antipater, but his oratory 
in the Forum represented only the harsh, vehement,^ and 
caustic type of his Homan countrymen Aftci fighting in 
the ranks against Spartacus he became a military tribune, 
07 in , and served a campaign m Macedonia On his 
return he obtained tho quiestorship, and distinguished 
himself for his zeal and integrity m the management of 
the public accounts, which recommended him for a 
provincial appointment m Asia Again he acquitted him- 
self with mat ked disinterestedness, and conceived a disgust 
equal to that of his great ancestor at the corruption of the 
public men with whom ho came m contact He saw, 
however, much to admire m the discipline which Lucullus 
had enforced in his own Eastern command, and he supported 
his claim* to a triumph, while he opposed the inordinate 
pretensions of Pompeius When the favour of the nobles 
gained him tho tnbuneship he exerted himself to convict 
Murena, one of their chief men, of bubery Cicero, more 
pliant than himself, defended the culprit and obtained his 
acquittal , but Cicero was glad to avail himself of the 
firmness and stem justice of his recent adversary, when he 
urged the execution of Catilma’s associates By this time 
Cato had become a great power m the state Though 
possessed of little wealth and no family influence, his 
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character lor unflinching resolution m the cause of the I 
ancient free state rendered him a valuable instrument m the 
hands of the nobles, perplexed as they were by the open 
hostility of Caesar and the oppressive* patronage of Pompeius 
aud Crassus. They were the better disposed, peihaps, to 
make use of him from the oddity of his unpractical temper, 
which made it the easier for them occasionally to dis- 
claim and repudiate his assistance They did not, in- 
deed, find him so complacont a dupe as Cicero, nor did 
they treat him more faithfully They thrust him into the 
snare prepared for him by the triumvirs, and let him be 
sent on a mission of gross injustice towards the king of 
Cyprus, which his pedantic loyalty to the state forbade him 
to refuse He continued to struggle against the combined 
powers of the triumvirs m the city, and became involved 
m scenes of violence and riot, while desperately resisting 
the superior force of their turbulent adherents Ho suc- 
ceeded, however, in obtaining the praitorship m 54, in 
which office he strenuously exerted himself in the hope 
Jess and thankless task of suppiessing bribery, in which 
all parties were equally interested Resolved not to 
stoop to such practices himself, he failed to attain the con- 
sulship , and he had made up his mind to retire from the 
arena of civic ambition when the civil war bioke out m 49 

Cato had now persuaded himself that the sole chance for 
the free state lay in conceding an actual supremacy to 
Pompeius Accordingly he did not scruple to support the 
unjust measures of the nobles against Caesar, which gave 
too fair a colour to the invasion of Italy Cato was, indeed, 
little prepared for his commander’s flight across the 
Adriatic, and the surrender of the city, the government, 
and therewith the ostensible right, to the vi< torious rebel 
Though he followed Pompeius to Epirus he found little 
satisfaction m his camp, wheie the fugitives were loudly 
threatening a bloody vengeance on their enemies He 
excused himself from accompanying the forces of the Senate 
mto Thessaly, by which he escaped being present at the 
battle of Pharsalia After that great disaster, when his 
chief had abandoned his party and pro\ided only for him- 
self, he too felt at liberty to separate himself fiom the 
main body of the republicans, and conducted a small 
remnant of their forces into Africa His maich through 
the deserts of Libya gained him immortal glory The 
struggle between the senate and Caesar was renewed in the 
African province Cato shut himself up in Utica, and 
prepared to defend it as the most important post for 
communication with Italy The battle of Thapsus, and 
the total rout of the senatorial fore es, now threw upon him 
the whole weight of maintaining a cause which had become 
evidently desperate The people of the place weie anxious 
to niako terms with the victor , but he would not trust the 
Roman citizens and soldiers to the clemency of the heir of 
Marius Hitherto the civil wars of Rome had been con- 
tinually marked by bloody retaliation , even if Cassar 
himself were disposed to mercy he might not be able to 
restrain the violence of his allies , and it was rumoured 
that terrible execution had been inflicted upon the captives 
of the last battle Accordingly Cato determined to keep 
the gates closed till he had sent his adherents off by sea 
While the embarkation was m progress his own demeanour 
continued calm and dignified He supped familiarly with 
his friends, discoursing with them, as was his wont, on 
philosophical topics On being informed that the last of 
the transports had left the port he cheerfully dismissed his 
attendants, and soon afterwards stabbed himself on his 
couch Assistance was promptly offered, but he refused 
to avail himself of it, and so perished, much, it may 
be said, to his own fame, but with little advantage to his 
country (46 b c ) 

Cato had been reading, we are told, in his last moments 
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Plato’s dialogue on The Immortality of the Soul , but it is not 
likely that the Stoic, with his keen and rigid logic, put much 
faith in the vague aspirations of the idealist of Academus 
His own philosophy had taught him to act upon a narrow 
sense of immediate duty without regard to future con 
tingencies He conceived that he was placed in the world 
to play an active part, marked out by circumstances, and 
when disabled from carrying out Ins pi maples, to retire 
gravely from it He had lived for the free state, and it 
now seemed his duty to ponsh with it Casar had slam 
the commonwealth , it never occui red to him that Cesar 
himself was mortal, and that the commonwealth might live 
again Had ho condescended to ask his life, the conquerors 
would have been proud to grant it , m two years more he 
might have been the survivor, for he was hardly yet fifty 
years of age, and might have formed a rallying point for 
the few devoted spirits, though few indeed they weie, who 
really cared for freedom Cato has left peihaps, from the cir 
cumstances of his life and of Ins death, the most marked name 
m the history of Roman philosophy, but he was a student, 
possibly a dreamer only, composed no works, and bequeathed 
to posterity no other instruction than that of his example 
The memory of his career proved indeed fiuitful The 
school of the Stoics, which took a leading part in the 
history of Rome under the earlier emperors, looked to him 
us its saint and patron It continued to wage war against 
the empire, haidly less openly than Cato himself, for two 
centunes, till at last it became actually seated on the im- 
perial tin one in the person of Marcus Aurelius (cm) 

CATO, Dionysius, a name concerning which it is 
doubtful whether it bo the name ot the author, or merely 
part of the title, of the Dionysu C atoms Dutuha de 
Monbus ad F ilium , a Bmall woik, consisting of moral 
apophthegms, chiefly m hexameters The name usually 
given is simply Cato, but Dionysius is added on the 
authority of a MS declared by Scaliger to be of gieat 
antiquity Other titles by which the book is known are 
Cato Mot alumnus and Cato, Cat men de Monbus The 
latter is also the title of a work by the famous M Cato 
the elder, but extracts given from this by Aldus Gellius 
prove that it was in prose The authoiship of the Disticha 
has been ascribed to a large number of persons, including 
Seneca and Boetius, but in truth we know nothing of the 
writer, or of the exact time w r lien it was wntten The 
style is generally pure, and the existence of occasional 
corruptions argues little against its antiquity, since interpo- 
lations have ceitainly been made, and not improbably emen- 
dations attempted The first mention of the work which wo 
find is in a letter addressed to Valentiman , it is also 
referred to by Isidorus and Alcuin, and frequently by 
Chaucer It ippears to have had considerable reputation 
m the Middle Ages , and at the revival of learning it was 
studied and highly piaised by such mcti as Scaliger and 
Erasmus There have been numerous editions, in MS and 
punt, of which the best is that of Arntzenius, Amsterdam, 
1754 In 1483 a translation was issued from Caxton’s 
press at Westminster 

CATS, Jacob (1577-1660), one of the oldest, and long 
the most popular, of Dutch poets and humourists, was 
born at Brouwershaven m Zeeland Deprived of hie 
mother at an early age, and adopted with his thiee brothers 
by an uncle, Cats was sent to school at Zicnkaree At 
school he was an idle boy, and learned but little, 
removed, however, to the young and thriving university 
of Leyden, he seems to have read liaid, and to have 
acquired a respectable knowledge of Greek and jurispru- 
dence Aftei a visit to France to learn the language, and a 
turn m Italy with the same object, he returned to 
Holland, and settled at the Hague, wheie he began *"10 
practise as an advocate His pleading in defence of a 
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wretched creature accused of witchcraft got him many 
clients and some reputation As Cats so far anticipated 
the common sense line of argument afterwards adopted m 
coses of the sort as to be often referred to later as an 
authority his success was by no means undeserved A 
serious love affair occurred about this time, winch was 
broken off on the very eve of marriage by a tertian fevei 
in the bridegroom The fever defied all attempts at cuie 
for some two years For medical advice and change of air 
Cats betook himself to England, where he consulted the 
highest authorities, and exhausted their pharmacopoeia in 
vain He resigned himself to his fate, returned to 
Zeeland to die, and was cured mysteriously by a strolling 
quack He then went to Middlebuigli, where (1602) he 
married a lady named Valkenhurg, who bore him five 
children. At Middlcburgh he devoted himself to farming 
aud poetry, letiring gradually from the exercise of his 
profession, and producing his first great works— -the 
Emblems of Fancy and love, the Galatea (a pastoral 
romance), the Minor of Fait and Present , the Marriage , 
and otheis In 1621, on the expiration of the twelve years’ 
truce with Spam, the breaking of the dykes drove him 
from his farm He was made pensionary (stipendiary 
magistrate) of Middle burgh , and two years afterwards he 
received the sauu distinction from the larger city of Dort 
His Nuptial Ring was the result of Ins leisure during this 
part of his carter In 1627 Cats came to England on a 
mission to Chailes I , that prince made him a knight, but 
otherwise the poet’s success as an ambassador was not 
indicated by any result In 1635 he was made grand 
pensionary of Holland , and m 1652, a year after his 
resignation of this ofhee, the second in the commonwealth, 
he again figured m England as an unsuccessful envoy 
His long Latin oration loft Cromwell absolutely unmoved , 
and Cats returned to Holland altogether to relinquish the 
practice of state affairs In the seclusion of his villa of 
Sorgvhet (Fly-from Care), near the Hague, he resided till 
his death, occupied in the < omposition of his autobiography 
{Eighty two Yeais of My Life) and of many poems (Old 
Age and Country Life, Cojfini for the Living , &c ) He 
was buried by toichlight, and with great ceremony, m the 
Kloostei-Kerk at the Hague, and is still spoken of as 
“ Father Cats ” by his countrymen 

Cats, who lived and reigned with Hooft and Vondel m the 
golden ago of Flemish literature, was an exceedingly prolific 
writer His versification is smooth and regular , although 
somewhat monotonous , Ins style is homely and familial , 
and the naivete and simplicity of most of that he says, and 
of his manner of saying it, are peculiarly attractive He 
never soaied, or tried to soar, ho was content to plod on, 
scattering round him as he went the blunt straight 
maxims, the shrewd little moralities, the excellent pieces 
of advice, which his countrymen — of whose practical and 
prosaic genius ho is the highest literary representative — 
have found so pleasant and so full of profit Hardly 
known outside of Holland, among his own people for 
nearly two centuries he enjoyed an enormous popularity, — 
his Book of Emblem*, a great favourite with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds m his childhood, being often styled “ The House- 
hold Bible ” Of late years, however, his diffuseness and the 
antiquated character of his matter and diction have come to 
be regarded as difficulties in the way of Btudy, and he is 
perhaps rather more renowned than read A statue to 
him was erected at Ghent m 1829 

See Jacob Cats, Complete Works, 1790-1800, 19 vols , 
Pigott, Moral Emblems , with Aphorisms, dec , from Jacob 
Cats , 1860, and Octave Delepierre, Sketch of the History 
of Flemish Literature , 1860 Southey has a very compli- 
mentary reference to Cats in his “ Epistle to Allan Cun- 
ningham. M 
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CATSKILL or KAATSKIL MOUNTAINS, a group 
of moderate elevation belonging to the great Appalachian 
system of North America. They are situated for the most 
part m Greene County, New York, and are mainly 
remarkable for the beauty of their scenery and the magni- 
ficence of the outlook over the neighbouring country The 
principal summits are Round Top, High Peak, and Over- 
look, which attain a height of nearly 4000 feet To the 
north of High Peak is situated the celebrated gorge or 
“ clove ” of Catterskill, with its waterfall The cascades are 
three in number, and the total height is about 300 feet , 
but the supply of water is often deficient, and has even 
to be managed by the hotel proprietors The place 
can easily be reached from Mountain House, an hotel 
which is built at an elevation of 2500 feet, on the front 
of Pine Orchard Mountain, about 12 miles from the 
town of Catskill Another hotel has more recently been 
erected on the summit of 0\ erlook, at a height of 3800 
feet 

C ATTACK [Cutt\ck], a district of British India, in the 
province of Orissa, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, m 20° N lat , and 85° to 87° E long. 
It is bounded on the N by the district of Balasor, from 
which it is separated by the Baitaranf and Dh&mrd rivers , 
on the E by the Bay of Bengal, on the S by the district 
of Puri, and on the W by the Orissa Tributary States 
The district comprises the nucleus or middle portion of the 
great delta formed by tho MahAnadl River, and consists of 
threo distinct tracts , — first, a marshy woodland strip 
along the coast, from 3 to 30 miles in breadth , second, 
an intermediate stretch of rice plains , third, a broken 
hilly region, which forms the western boundary of the 
district The marshy strip along the coast, like the 
Bengal Sundarbans, is covered with swamps and malaria- 
breeding jungles, but lacks their forest scenery As 
one approaches the sea the solid land gives place to & 
vast network of streams and creeks, whose sluggish waters 
are constantly depositing silt, and forming morasses or 
quicksands Cultivation dots not begin till the limits of 
this dismal region are passed The intermediate rice 
plains stretch inland for about 40 miles, and occupy the 
oldei part of tho delta between the sea-coast strip and the 
hilly frontier They are intersected by four lurge rivers, 
which dash down from the western mountains, and then 
split into innumerable branches on the level delta. Their 
distributaries, after tortuous interfacings, frequently rejoin 
the parent stream as it approaches the sea This inter 
mediate tract is a region of rich cultivation, dotted with 
great banyan trees, thickets of bamboos, exquisite palm 
foliage, and mango groves The hilly frontier separates 
the delta of British Orissa from the semi-independent 
Tributary States It consists of a series of ranges, 10 to 
15 miles in length, running neaily due east and west, with 
densely wooded slopes and lovely valleys between The 
timber, however, is small, and is of little value except 
as fuel The political character of these three tracts is 
as distinct as are their natural, features The first and 
third are still occupied by feudal chiefs, and have nevei 
been subjected to a regular land-settlement, by either the 
Mus&lm&n or the British Government They pay a light 
tribute, now permanently fixed The intermediate rice 
plains, known as the Mughulbandf, from their having been 
regularly settled by the Muhammadans, have yielded to the 
successive dynasties and conquerors of Onssa almost the 
whole of the revenues derived from the province The 
deltaic portions arc of course a dead level , and the highest 
hills within the district m the western or frontier tract do 
not exceed 2500 feet They are steep, and covered with 
jungle, but can be climbed by men The most interesting 
of them are the Assa range, with its sandal trees and 
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Buddhist remains; Udayagiri (Sunrise-hill), with its 
colossal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, and rums , 
and Assagin, with its mosque of 1719 The MahAvi- 
nayaka Peak, visible from Cattack, has been consecrated 
for ages to Siva-worship by ascetics and pilgrims 

Cattack district takes its character from its rivers 
These issue m magnificent streams through three gorges m 
the hilly frontier On the south, the MahAnadl, literally 
the Great River, rushes down upon the delta from a narrow 
gully at NarAj, about seven miles west of the town of 
Cattack On the extreme north of the distnct, the sacred 
Baitaranf, the Styx of the Hindus, emerges from a more 
open country, and forms the boundary line between Cattack 
and Balasor The BrAhmanl enters the district about half 
way between the two The Cattack delta is thus divided 
into two great valleys, one of them lying between the 
Baitarani and the BrAhmanl, the other between the 
BrAhmanl and the MahAnadl The rivers having, by the 
silt of ages, gradually raised their beds, now run along high 
levels During floods they pour over their banks upon 
the surrounding valleys, by a thousand channels which 
interlace and establish communication between the main 
streams As the rivers enter the district by three great 
gorges xn the hills, so, after numerous bifurcations they 
tind their way into the sea by three principal mouths On 
the north, the Baitaranf and BrAhmanl debouch into the 
Bay of Bengal, under the name of the DhAmrA, at Point 
Palmyras , while the MahAnadl, after a variety of inter 
lacings, forms two great estuaries, — one, bearing the name 
of the MahAnadl, at False Point, and the other, called the 
Devf, in the south-eastern cornel of the district Silt- 
bauks and surf- washed bars render the entrance to these 
rivers perilous The best harbour m Cattack distnct is at 
False Point, on the north of tho MahAnadl estuary It 
consists of an anchorage, land-locked by islands or sand- 
banks, and with two fair channels navigable towards the 
land The Famine Commissioners in 18G7 reported it to 
be the best haibour on the coast of India from the Hiigll 
to Bombay The dearth of the preceding year (1806) had 
led to the discovery of its value as a port for throwing 
supplies into the starving province The harbour is safe 
and roomy, and the channel properly buoyed The DhAmrA 
harbour, further up the const, although not so well protected, 
is more resorted to by native ships Four canals have been 
made through Cattack since 1862 for regulating and 
distributing the water supply by means of irrigation, and 
for navigation They art — tho High Level Canal, the 
KendrApArA Canal, the TAldandA Canal, and the MAch- 
hgaon Canal, with their lcspective distributaries The 
High Level Canal is designed to provide a great trade- 
route between Cattack and Calcutta, and to irrigate tho 
country through which it passes The other three are 
intended for irrigation and as navigable channels within the 
district The canals were undertaken by the East India 
Irrigation Company in 1862, but the company proving 
unabla to continue the works, Government purchased them 
on the 31st December 18G9 for £941,368 Cattack district 
is subject to destructive floods, and from time immemorial 
embankments have been maintained along the sides of tho 
rivers In 1870 their aggregate length was 680 miles 
The district has an area of 3178 square miles, with a 
total population of 1,494,784, 95 per cent of whom, or 
1,430,040, are Hindus The rest consist of Muhammadans, 
40,013, Christians, 2314, and persons of unspecified 
religion, 22,398 The last comprise the aboriginal tribes, 
who here, as elsewhere, cling to their mountains and 
jungles They chiefly consist of the Bhumij, TAlA, Kol, and 
Savar peoples, the Savars being by far the most numerous, 
numbering 16,589 souls They are regarded by the 
orthodox Hindus as little better than the beasts of tho 
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wildernesses which they inhabit Miserably poor, they 
subsist for the most part by selling firewood or other 
products of their jungle , but a few of them have patches 
of cultivated land, and many earn wages as day labourers 
to the Hindus They occupy, in fact, an intermediate 
stage of degradation between the comparatively well-off 
tribes m the Tributary States (the stronghold and home 
of the race), and the Fans, BAuris, KandrAs, and other 
semi-abongmal peoples on the lowlands, who rank as the 
basest castes of the Hindu community The gieat bulk 
of the Indo-Aryan or Hindu population consists of Unyas, 
with a residue of immigrant Bengalis, LAlA KAyets fiom 
Behar and Northern India, TelingAs fiom the Madras 
coast, MarhattAs from Central and Western India, a few 
Sikhs from the Punjab, and MarwAris from RAjputAnA The 
Muhammadans are chiefly the descendants of the PathAns 
who took refuge m Orissa after the subversion of their king- 
dom m Bengal by the Mughuls in the 16th century 

Only threo towns in Cattack district contained in 1872 
upwards of 5000 inhabitants, viz , Cattack, the capital, 
50,878, JAjpur, 10,753, KendrApArA, 10,682 JAjpur 
was the capital of Orissa under its Hindu kings, it is still 
considered a sacred town, and thousands of pilgrims 
annually flock to it 

Rice forms the staple product of the district , its three 
chief varieties arc bidli or tally rice, sdrad or winter nee, 
and ddlua oi spring rice The other cereal crops consist 
of mdndud (a grass-like plant producing a coarse grain 
resembling rice), wheat, barley, and chmd , a rice-like cereal 
JSudti, another rice-like cereal, not cultivated, grows spon- 
taneously m tho paddy fields Pulses of different sorts, 
oilseeds, fibres, sugar-cane, tobacco, spices, and vegetables 
also form crops of the district The cultivators consist of 
two classes — the resident husbandmen (2'hdni), and the 
non-resident or migratory husbandmen ( Pdhe ) At tho 
time of the last settlement of land revenue in 1837, the 
rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognized 
by Government, and secured to them by palm-leaf leases* 
They hold their homestead lands rent free, and are not 
liable to be ousted so long as they continue to pay the rents 
assessed on their cultivable lands Nor can such rents be 
enhanced until the expiration of their leases, which run con 
cunently with the land-settlement to 1897 The non resi- 
dent cultivators were formerly tenants-at-will, but since 
1859 a large proportion of them have acquired rights of 
occupancy under the Acts of the Indian Legislature 

Weekly steamers ply between Calcutta and DhAmrA. 
The High Level Canal, when completed, will afford ample 
means of communication inland towards Bengal Tho 
revenues of the Cattack distnct have steadily increased 
under the British rule Tho total revenue m 1829-30 
was £139,642, the expenditure on civil administration 
£114,438 , in 1870-71 the revenue was £243,958, the 
civil expenditure £223,659 In the latter jear the land 
revenue amounted to £77,629 Excluding the indigenous 
village schools maintained by the people thunsehes, the 
schools inspected by the Educational Department m 
1872-73 numbered 53, attended by 2435 pupils, and 
maintained at an outlay of £4081, to which Government 
contnbuted £2699 The hot season commences in March 
and lasts till about the middle of June, the rains con- 
tinue from tho middle of June till the end of October, 
when the cold weather sets m The average rainfall for 
five years previous to 1870 was 63 18 inches, the average 
temperature 84° Fahr Intermittent fever, elephanti- 
asis, smallpox, and bowel complaints form the prevalent 
diseases Cholera is always present among the natives, 
and occasionally assumes the epidemic type The district 
of Cattack, with the rest of Orissa, parsed into the h&iMs 
of the English from the MarhattAs in 1803 (w w H.) 
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Cattack, the most important town m the above district, 
and the capital of the province, is situated m 20° 28' N 
lat and 85° 55' E long, on the tongue of land where the' 
Mah&nadi first bifurcates, throwing off the K&tjuri on its 
southern and the Binipd on its northern bank Cattack 
city formed one of the five royal strongholds of ancient 
Orissa, and was founded by a warlike prince who reigned 
from 953 to 961 Its native kings protected it from the 
rivers by a masonry embankment several miles long, built 
of enormous blocks of hewn stone, and m some places 25 
feet high A tortress defended the north-west corner of the 
town, and was captured by the English from the Mar- 
hutt&s in October 1803 It is now abandoned as a place of 
defence The city has long been the commercial aud 
administrative headquarters of Orissa, it is connected 
with Blaise Point harbour by the KendrAp&iA Canal The 
High Level Canal, at present m course of construction, 
will open out inland communication between it and Cal- 
cutta In 1825 the town contained 6512 houses, and a 
population of about 40,000 Population m 1872, 50,878, 
viz , Hindus, 40,819, Muhammadans, 7436 , Christians, 
1968, others, 625 (w w n ) 

CATTARO, the ihiof town of a circle m the Austrian 
kingdom of Dalmatia, situated on a nariow lodge between 
the mountains ot Montenegro and the Bocca di Cattaro, a 
winding and beautiful inlet of the Adriatic It is strongly 
foil died towards both the sea and land, — towards the sea 
by the fortress of Oastelnuovo, at the mouth of the gulf, 
and towards land more especially by the Castle of San 
Giovanni on the heights , the long lines of wall from this 
castle to the town form a sti iking feature m the landscape 
Tho town is the seat of a Catholic bishop, and contains a 
small cathedral, a Catholic collegiate church, and several 
convents , but the population is largely Slavonic, and the 
Greek Chuicli is almost on a level with the Latin The 
trade is comparatively restricted, and but little advantage is 
taken of the gulf except f<Sr thefisheries Tho principal article 
of export is dued flesh or castradina Population, 3000 

(’attiuo is piobahlyto he idmtifud with th< Roman Ascriviurn (or 
Askroii non) , but it docs not appear midt i anything likt its present 
name till tho 10th mutiny, whin it is desmhid by Constantinus 
Roi phyrogemtus as Dilattra In tin Kign of Bisil tin Macedo- 
nian (867~88b) it was captured by the Saiamn , but it afterwards 
maintained it Hell us annuo or loss mdopemhnt lepuhlu till 1419, 
whin tiom fi ai of tho Tin Us it uc < t ptf d tin prott ( tion and dominion 
of Venn e In tho following (tnturus it was sevu il times hesiegeel 
by the enema s ot Venuo, and in 1503 uml 1667 it was neaily 
dtstio>id by pflithqunkf s Ily tin pcac e of Campo-Formio it passed 
to \uhtnu , but in 1 805, by tin* in ace of Pr< sbtirg, it w is assigned to 
Italy, and in lhIO it united with the Fiench empire Its listoiu 
tion to Austna <h<l not take place till 1814 See Tozer, Highlands 
of Turkey, I860 , Saturday He view , March 1870 

CATTERMOLE, Gvoku» (1800-1868), an English 
painter, chiefly in water-colours, was born at Dieklcburgh, 
neu Diss, N oi folk m August 1800 Attht age of sixteen 
ho began woiking as an architectural and topographical 
draughtsman , afterwards he contributed designs to be 
ongravod m tho annuals then so fashionable and popular , 
thonco he piogresseel into water-colour pamtiug, becoming 
an associate of the Water Colour Society m 1822, and a full 
member in 1833 In 1851 he withdrew from active con- 
nection with this society, and with the practice of water- 
coloui painting, and took to oil colounug His most fertile 
period was between 1833 and 1851 In 1855, as an 
exhibitor m the British Fine Ait section of the Great 
Exhibition m Paris (wator-coloui branch), he received one 
of the five first-class gold medals awarded to British painters 
He also enjoyed professional honours in Amsterdam and m 
Belgium He died on tho 24th July 1868 Among his 
leading works are The Murder of the Bishop of Li^ge (15 th 
century), The Aimourer relating the Story of the Sword, 
The Assassination of the Regent Murray by Hamilton of 
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Bothwellhaugh, and (m oil) A Terrible Secret He was 
largely employed by publishers, illustrating the Waver ley 
Novels and the Historical Annual of his brother the Rev. 
Richard Cattermole (his scenes from the wars of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads m this senes are among his best engraved 
works), and many other volumes besides lie is stated to 
have been “ unsettled m his habits, and uncertain in 
engagements ” Cattermole was a painter of no inconsider- 
able gifts, and of great facility m picturesque resource , he 
was defective m solidity of form and texture, and m realism 
or richness of colour He excelled iu rendering scenes of 
chivalry, of medievalism, and generally of the romantic 
aspects of tho past Indeed, his faculty in this way might 
almost be compaied — though on a considerably lower level, 
and with less of the spell of originality — to that ot Walter 
Scott Just as Scott was fading from the l egion of medieval 
romanticism m letters, Cattermole entered upon it m fine art 
CATTI, or Ciiatti, a powerful and warlike German 
nation, who, though defeated by Drusus, Germanicus, and 
other Roman generals, were never wholly subjugated, till in 
the 4th century they disappeared among the Franks They 
inhabited a district extending from the Weser on the E to 
the Rhine on the W , and bounded on the S by the Agri 
Dec urnates They thus occupied about the same position 
as the modern Hesse — though their territory was more ex- 
tensive, and included also part of North-Western Bavaria, 
— and the name Hesse is probably tho same as Ghatti 
They lived in a communistic society, but possessed several 
towns, of which the chiei was Matt turn, now Maden f 
CATTLE, a term applied to the various racos of 
domesticated animals belonging to the genus Bos, known 
also as Oxen They have been divided into two px unary 
groups, the humped cattle or zebus [Bus tnduui) of India 
and Africa, and the straight-backed cattle ( Bos taurus), 
which are common everywhere By many naturalists these 
groups have been regarded as meie i.ices of the same 
spec les, and it is a well-ascertained fact that tho oflsprmg 
arising fiom the crossing of the humped and unhumped 
rattle aro completely fertile , but the diffeiences m their 
osteology, configuration, voice, and habits are such as to 
leave little doubt of then specific distinctness Oxen 
appear to have been among the earliest ot domesticated 
animals, as they undoubtedly wero among the most 
important agents in the giowtli of eaily civilization They 
aie mentioned in tho oldest written records of the Hebrew 
and Hindu peoples, and are figured on Egyptian monuments 
laiscd 2000 years befoie tilt* Clnistiati era, while the 
remains of domesticated specimens have been found in the 
Swiss lako-dwellings along with the stone implements and 
other records of Neolithic man In infant communities an 
individual’s wealth was measured by the number and size 
of hn herds — Abram, it is said, was ncli m cattle, — and 
oxen for a long period formed, as they still do among many 
Ccntial African tribes, the favourite medium of exchange 
between nations After the introduction of a metal coinage 
into ancient Gieece, the former method of exchange was 
commemorated by stamping the image of an ox on the new 
money , while the same custom Inis left its mark on the 
languages of Europe, us is seen m the Latin word “pecunia” 
and the English “ pecuniary,” derived fiom “ pocus,” cattle 
Tho value attached to cattle m ancient times is further 
shown by the Bull figuring among the signs of the zodiac , 
m its worship by the ancient Egyptians under the title of 
Apis , in the veneration which has always been paid to it 
by the Hindus, according to whose sacrod legends it was 
the first animal created by the three divinities who wero 
directed by the supreme Deity to furnish the earth with 
animated bemgs , aud m the important part it was made 
to play m Greek and Roman mythology. The Hindus 
were not allowed to shed the blood of the ox, and the 
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Egyptians could only do so m sacrificing to their gods 
Both Hindus and Jews were forbidden, m their sacred 
writings, to muzzle it when treading out the corn , and to 
destroy it wantonly was considered a public crime among 
the Romans, punishable with exile 

The domestic cattle of Europe, of which there are at 
least fifteen British, and a considerably larger number of 
Continental breeds, have been, according to Professors 
Nilsson and Riitimeyer, who have specially studied this 
subject, derived from at least three distinct species or 
races — Bos pmmgenius, Bos longifrons , and Bos fi ontosus. 
The first of these, tho Unis, would seem, from its remains, 
to have been domesticated among the Swiss lake-dwellers, — 
abounding then, and down to historic times, in the wild 
state, throughout the forests of Europe Caesar describes 
it as existing, m his time, m the Herc>man Foiest, in size 
almost as large as an elephant, but with the form and colour 
of a bull , and it is mentioned by Hebei stein so lato as the 
16th century as still a favourite beast of chase The nanio 
Urns, applied to it by the Romans, is derived from Ur, a 
root common to the Indo-European languages, and signi ty- 
ing original, primitive , and may be traced in the Tliur of 
Poland, Stier of the Germans, and the Latin Taurus, as 
also in various names of places, as the Canton of Un, 
Thuringian Forest, Turin, and Tours The Urus was 
characterized by its flat or slightly concave forehead, its 
straight occipital ridge, and the peculiar curvature of its 
horns Its immense si/e may be gathered fiom tho fact 
that a skull in the Bntish Museum, found near Atlioll in 
Perthshire, measures 1 yard in length, while the span of 
the horn cores is 3 feet 6 inches Seveial breeds of cattle, 
as the Friesland of tho Continent, and the Pembroke of 
England, are supposed to have sprung fiom this source , 
while the so-called wild cattle of Biituin (Bos taurus , 
var Scoticus) make the neaicst approach, acc ending to 
Rutimeyer, of living forms to the Uius This breed is 
of a white colour, except the tips of the horns, which are 
dark, and the ears and muz/le, which are either black or 
brownish red Uniformity m coloui, however, is secured 
by the slaughter ot all c lives which diflpr fiom tho pure 
typo Bntish wild cattle now exist only m Gad/ow Foiest, 
Chillmgham Park, Lyme Park, and Chartlej, m all of which 
they are strictly preserved The purest hied are those of 
Chillmgham — a park which was m existence m the 13th 
century These have red ears with brownish niuz/lo, and 
Bhowall the characteristics of wild animals According to 
Mr Hindmaish, who obtained his information from the 
proprietor, “ they lade their young, feed in the night, 
basking or sleeping during the day , they are ficice when 
pressed, but, gonerall) speaking, very timorous, moving off 
on the appeal ance ot any one even at a gu at distance” 
The bulls engage in fierce contest for the leadership of tho 
herd, and the wounded are sit upon by the others and 
killed , thus few bulls attain a great age, and even those, 
when they grow feeble, arc gored ft death by their fellows 
The white cattle of Cadzow are very similar to those of 
Chilliligham in their habits, but being confined to a narrow 
area aie less wild They still form a considerable herd, but 
of late years, it has been stated, they have all become polled 
It is probable, as Sir Walter Scott used to maintaiu, that 
Cadzow and Chillmgham are but the extremities of what, 
in ruder times, was a continuous forest, and that the wdnte 
cattle are the remnants of those herds of “ tauri sylvestres ” 
described by early Scottish writers as abounding m the 
forests of Caledonia, and to which Scott evidently refers m 
(he following lines — 

“ Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest m his rate, 

The mountain bull comes thundering on ** 
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It is still a matter of controversy whether these wild 
cattle are the unsubdued, although degenerate, descendants 
of the mighty Urus, or merely the offspring of a domestic 
breed run wild, which have reverted somewhat to the 
ancient type Their comparatively small size, and their 
evident tendency to vary m colour, seem to point out the 
latter as the more probable view A breed similar to the 
Chillmgham cattle existed m Wales m the 10th century, 
being white, with red ears , and Welsh chronicleis relate 
how on one occasion a Prince of Walts demmdod as com- 
pensation for certain injuries, 100 white or 150 black 
cattle, and how also the anger of Kmg John was at one 
time appeased by a gift of 1400 of tho white vanety,- — 
showing that the latter were numerous, and sulhcuntly 
under control to be collected and convened from one part 
of the country to another, also that they weie morelnghh 
valued than the black cattle, — in shoit, that they existed 
at that time as a domesticated breed According to 
Professoi Low ( Domestu ated Animals of the British Blands), 
this Welsh breed existed under domestication, m a com- 
paratively pure state, in Pembrokeshn e at the beginning 
of the present century As the wild cattle of Britain are 
prevented, by rigorous selection, from deviating fiom 
then present colour, it is impossible to assert that the 
ancient Urus was mainly white, although Darwin (Animals 
and Plant* under Domestu at ton) has brought forward 
some facts to show that domestic cattle run wild seem to 
have a slight tendency to revert m that direction 
Immense herds of wild oxen m the Ladione Islands are 
described m Anson's Voyagts as “being milk white, 
except tho ears, w r hich are generally black , ” and m the 
southern districts of the Falklund Islands, where cattle, 
introduced from La Plata, have run wild for at leubt a 
century, they are “ white, with their feet, or whole head, 
or only their eais, black ” 

Bos lonqifrons , according to Nilsson, existed in the wild 
state in Sweden , but Rutimeyer holds that there is not 
sufficient evidence to prove that it ever existed otherwise 
than domesticated in Central Europe It seems to have 
been the most common race of domestic cattle among the 
ancient lake-dwellers, and several of the existing Swiss 
breeds are believed to be derived from it Remains of the 
same race ait found in Britain associated with those of the 
elephant and rhinoceros, and t belts is little doubt that 
Caesar found largo domestic herds of this kind on his 
arrival m Britain, and that these supplied food to the 
Roman legions Professor Owen legards it as the original 
of our Welsh and Highland cattle Bos lonqifrons was 
smallei than the ordinary breeds now' existing, and had 
short horns Whether it is to be regarded as origmalh a 
wild European speems, which Neolithic man succeeded in 
domesticating, oi nieicly as a domestic race introduced by 
settlers from the East, as man} on philological grounds 
suppose, it has undoubtedly had a very considerable 
influence in the formation of our existing breeds 

Bos ft ontosus was somewhat larger than B longifrons P 
with which it coexisted m certain distucts of Scandinavia 
Its remains are found chiefly in the lake-dwellings of the 
Bronze period, although occurring sparingly m those of 
earlier date They have also been found in Irish cran- 
noges , and Nilsson regaids it as the progenitor of the 
present mountain cattle of Norway 

The bieeds and sub-breeds produced from those ancient 
races are exceedingly numerous “ In Britain,” says Youatt, 
“ they are almost as various as the soil of the different 
districts, or the fancies of the breeders ” This variety may 
in some degree bo attributable to their being the descend- 
ants, m all probability, of more than one species, to 
slight differences m the climate and pasturage of different 
districts, or to the sudden appearance of what Darwin has 
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termed “ spontaneous variations , ” but it is beyond doubt 
mainly due to the long-continued and careful selection of 
the breeder The British forms, a detailed account of 
which will be found under the article Agbicultuke, voL 
i p 387, may be conveniently arranged in threo classes — 
(1 ) Polled Cattle, an artificial variety which may be 
produced m any breed by selection , thus the polled cattle 
of Galloway had small horns so late as the middle of the 
last century, but by only breeding with bulls of the 
shortest horns, the graudfather of the present earl of 
Selkirk succeeded in entirely removing those appendages , 
(2 ) Short horned Cattle, the descendants of Bos longtfions , 
represented in greatest purity by the Welsh and Highland 
cattle, and probably diffeung little from the cattle found 
in Britain from the Polished Stone ago to the end of tho 
Roman period, these were afterwards driven with their 
masters from the open countiy to the hilly districts, 
before the Saxon invaders, who probably brought with 
them (3 ) the Lon (/-homed Cattle, larger than the preceding, 
and of a red and white colour, which have given rise to 
those bleeds of cattle that now occupy the less elevated 
and more fertile tracts of England Those Saxon cattle 
may be regarded as representing the pnmiqenuis type 
The long and short horned varieties, however, interbreed 
freely, so that in many of our breeds the two types are 
inextricably mixed 

Of Continental forms the Hungarian is conspicuous from 
its gieat size, and the extent of its horns, which often 
measuie 5 feet from tip to tip The cattle of Friesland, 
Jutland, and Holstein form another large bleed, and these, 
it is said, were introduced by the Goths into Soain, thus 
becoming tho progenitors of the enormous herds of wild 
cattle which now roam over the Pampas of South America 
The lattei, it is alleged by Spanish wi iters, have all sprung 
from seven cows and a bull brought fiom Andalusia to the 
city of Assuncion m Paiaguay, about the year 1556 
They are widely spread over the plains of that continent, 
but aio most numerous m the temperate districts of 
Paiaguay and La Plata — a fact which bears out the view 
tukon by Darwin, that our oxen are the descendants of 
species originally inhabiting a temperate climate Except 
in greater uniformity of colour winch is dark-reddish 
brown, the Pampas cattle have deviated but little from the 
Audalusian type They roam m great herds m search of 
pasture, uuder the leadeiship of the stiongest bulls, and 
avoid man, who hunts them chiefly for tho value of their 
hides, of which enormous numbers are exported annually 
from Buenos Ayres They are, however, readily i eclaimed , 
the wildest herds, according to Professor Low, being often 
domesticated in a month These cattle have hitherto been 
chiefly valued for their hides, and as supplying animal food 
to the inhabitants, who only use the choicest paits , but 
lately attempts have been made, and with considerable 
success, to export the beef m a preserved state to Europe 
Although the South American cattle have thus sprung from 
a single European bleed— that continent possessing no 
indigenous species of taurine Bovuloe, they have already 
given rise to many well-marked varieties, as the polled 
cattle of Paraguay, the hairless breed of Colombia, and that 
most monstious of existing breeds, tho Natas, two herds of 
which Darwin saw on the banks of the Plata, and which he 
describes as “ bearing the same relation to other cattle as 
bull or pug dogs do to other dogs ” Cattle have been 
introduced by the colonists into Austi alia and New Zealand, 
where they are now found m immense herds, leading a 
semi-wild existence on the extensive “ runs ” of the 
settlers The Hotteutots and Kaffres possess several 
valuable breeds, as the Nainaqua and Bechwana cattle, the 
latter with horns which sometimes measure over 13 feet 
from tip to tip along the curvature The cattle of those 
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semi-barbarous South Africans appear to be among the 
most intelligent of their kind,— certain of them, known as 
barkleys, having been trained to watch the flocks, preventing 
them from straying beyond fixed limits, and protecting 
them from the attacks of wild beasts and from robbers. 
They are also trained to fight, and are said to rush into 
battle with the spirit of a war-horse 

Oxen, especially in Bn tain, have come to be regarded 
as dull and stupid animals, but this is only true of such 
breeds as are reared solely for fattening and killing The 
wild cattle of Chillingham, and the semi-wild herds that 
abound on the plains of South America, show no lack of 
sagacity m avoiding threatened danger, or m combining 
to meet a common toe , while the backley of the Kaffres 
shows how susceptible they are of education Wherever, 
indeed, the ox is employed as a beast of burden or of 
draught, and it is so in most countries, its intelligence is 
scarcely inferior to that of the horse, while it suipasBes the 
latter in docility and in the patient endurance of toil In 
the south-west of England the Devonshire cattle are 
laigely employed in husbandry, and the greater attention 
which has consequently been bostowed upon them has 
been amply rewarded m the superior docility and intelli- 
gence of the breed Among the Swiss mountains there are 
herds of cows, whose leadois are adorned with bells, the 
nnging of which keeps the cattle together, and guides the 
herdsman to their pasture grounds The wearing of the 
bells has come to be regarded as an honourable distinction 
by the cows, and no punishment is felt so keenly as tho 
loss of them, the culprit giving expression to her sense of 
degradation by the most piteous lo wings 

The penod of gestation m the cow is nine months, when 
slie usually produces a single calf , occasionally, however, 
two are born, and when these are of diffeient sexes, the 
female is almost invariably barren, and is known as a 
“ free-martln, ,, that is, a cow free for fattening, from the 
Scotch word “ mart,” signifying a fattened ox 

It is impossible to over-estimate the services rendered by 
the ox to the human race Living, it ploughs its owner’s 
land and reaps his harvest, carries his goods or himself, 
guaids his property, and, as has been seen, even fights his 
battles, while its udders, which undei domestication have 
been enormously enlarged, yield him at all seasons a copious 
supply of milk When dead, its flesh forms a chief source 
of animal food , its bones are ground into manure or turned 
into numerous articles of use or ornament , its skin is 
made into leather, its ears and hoofs into glue , its hair is 
mixed with mortar , and its horns are cut and moulded 
into spoons and other useful articles 

Humped cattle are found m gieatest perfection in India, 
but they extend eastward to Japan and westward to the 
African Niger They differ fiom the Euiopean forms not 
only in the fleshy protuberance on the shouldeis, but m the 
number of sacial vertebrae, in the character of their 
voice, which, has been described as “ giunt-hke,” and also 
m then habits, “they seldom,” says Mr Blyth, “seek 
the shade, and never go into the water and there stand 
knee deep like the cattle of Europe ” They now exist only 
m the domesticated state, and appear to have been brought 
under the dominion of man at a very remote period, all the 
representations of the ox on such ancient sculptures as 
those in the caves of Elephanta being of the humped or 
zebu form There are several breeds of the zebu, the 
finest oceuirmg in the northern provinces of India, where 
they are used for riding, — carrying, it is said, a man at the 
rate of six miles an hour for fifteen hours White bulls 
are held peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, and when they 
have been dedicated to Siva, by the branding of his image 
upon them, they are thenceforth relieved from all labour 
They go without molestation wherever they choose, and 
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may be seen about Eastern bazaars helping themselves to 
whatever dainties they prefer from the stalls of the 
faithful See Agriculture, vol 1 p 387 (j gi ) 
CATTOLIOA, a town of Sicily, m the province of 
Girgenti, and 15 miles north-west of the town of that 
name In the vicinity there are extensive deposits of 
sulphur and rock salt Population, 6380 

CATULLUS, C Valerius, one of the most brilliant 
and original among Latin authors, belongs to the Ciceronian 
age, and is one of the two poets whose woiks adorn and 
illustrate the last years of the Roman republic Our 
knowledge of his life is almost entirely deuved from his 
own writings The few statements concerning him which 
have been received on external evidence require to 
be confirmed or corrected by reference to allusions con- 
tained in these writiugs The most important of these 
external evidences are the statements of Jerome, m 
the continuation of the Eusebian Chronicle, under the year 
87 b c “Gaius Valerius Catullus, scnbtor lyncus Veronrn 
nascitur,” and, under 57 B c “ Catullus xxx ajtatis anno 
Romra montur ” Questions have been raised, and variously 
answered, in regard to the coirectness both of the names 
assigned to the poet, and of the dates of his birth and death 
given m these passages Although he appears to speak of 
himself in his poems only by the name of CatulluB, there is 
no controversy as to the Gentile name, Vale? tus Suetonius, 
in his Life of Julius Caesar (oh 73), mentions tho poet by 
the names “ Valenum Catullum ” Other persons who had 
the cogiwmen Catullus belonged to the Valerian gens 
Among these, the best known is M Valerius Catullus 
Messalinus, one of the Delatores m the reign of Domitian, 
and one of the personages introduced in the famous scene 
at the Alban Villa of the emperor, described m the fourth 
satire of Juvenal — 

“ Et cum mortifero prudens Veiento Catullo ” 

The testimony of inscriptions shows, further, that this 
name was common m tho native province of Catullus, and 
belonged to other inhabitants of Veiona, besides the poet 
and his family (Schwabe, Quaint tones Catulhana j , p 27) 
Scholars aie still divided m opinion as to whether his 
prcenomen was Gams or Quintus In the best MSS the 
volume is called simply Catulli Ve? oneiwis liber, and this is 
the title which his English oditoi, Prof Robinson Ellis, 
adopts For tho name Gams wo have the undoubted 
testimony, not only of Jerome, which rests on the much 
eailier authority of Suetonius, but also that of Apuleius 
In support of the second, a passage is quoted from tho 
Natural History of Pliny (xxwn 6, 81), where m some 
editions the pnenoinen Q is prefixed to the name The 
Q is, howevei, omitted m the best MSS, and m other 
passages of tho same author the poet is spoken of as 
“ Catullus Veronensis ” Tho mistake is supposed to have 
arisen hom a confusion with Q Catulus, the colleague of 
Marius lu the Cimbric War, himsclt also the authoi of 
lyrical poems The only other ground in favour of adopting 
the latter name is a conjectural emendation of Scaliger in 
the 67th poem (line 12), wheie he changes the qui te of the 
MSS into “ Qum te ” Though a question on which such 
eminent scholars as Mommsen, Haupt, L Muller, and 
apparently Mr Elh«, take one side while Schwabe, W S 
Teuffel, and Mr Muuro ( Journal of Philology , m ) take 
the other, can scarcely be considered absolutely settled, 
yet the arguments adduced by Schwabe and Mr Munro 
for accepting the authority of Jerome and Apuleius seem 
difficult to answer A more important question is raised 
concerning the dateB of the poet’s birth and death It 
is quite certain, from allusions contained in the poems, 
that the date of his death given by Jerome (57 bo) is 
wrong, and that Catullus survived the second consulship 
of Pompey (55 bc ) (cf lv 6, exm 2), and was present in 
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August of the following year at the prosecution of Vatuuus, 
by Licmius Calvus (eg lm ) From the allusion m 
In 3. — 

“ Per oonsulatum penerat Vatuuus, ** 

it was assumed, till the appearance m 1862 of Schwabe’s 
Questioned Catul liana % that Catullus must have lived to 
witness the consulship bestowed on Vatuuus m the end of 
47 B o This consideration induced Lachmann to fix on 
77 BC instead of 87 B c as the date of the poet’s birth 
It has, however, been shown by Schwabe, and is now 
generally admitted, that the line “ Per < onsulatum,’* &c , 
refers to the fact that Vatmius, after being piiptoi m 55 
B c , was in the habit of boasting of the certainty of his 
attaining the consulship, as Cleopatra was in the habit of 
confirming her most solemn declarations by appealing to 
her hope of one day administering justice m the Capitol 
(</ Haupt “ Quiostiones Catullianue,” contained in vol l 
ot his Opuscula , 1875) We have thus certain evidonce 
that Catullus lived till the month of August 54 b.c , but 
there is no allusion in his poems to any event of a later 
date than the prosecution of Vatmius Some of the poems 
(as xxxvii and In ) may very probably have been written 
during his last illness He seems to have lived just long 
enough to collect his works together, to dedicate them to 
Cornelius Nepos, and to see his 

“lepiduin novum hlnUum 

Ando modo pumice expohtum * 

If he died in 54 b c or early m 53 b c there must be a 
further error either in the first or the second of Jerome’s 
statements Catullus must either liavo been born later than 
87 bc or have lived to a greater age than thirty The 
difficulty in legard to the first supposition is that it increases 
the disproportion between the ages of the poet and his 
mistress Clodia, who must have been born about 94 bc 
B ut as he was supplanted m her affections by a still 
younger man, M Oailius Rufus, who appears foi a time 
to have been equally infatuated by her, and as Cicero 
m his defence of C<elius describes her as one “ quae 
etiam aleret adolesuntes et parsimoniatn patrum sum 
sumptibus sustentaret” ( Pto M Cadio, ch xvi I), 
this difficulty is not a senoua obpction to the date 
Catullus is described by Ovid, in truo keeping with all the 
characteristics of his poetry, as “hedeia juvenilia emetus 
Tempoia” (Amor, in 9, (>1), and this description seems 
more applicable to a man who dies m Ins thirtieth year than 
to one who dies three or four years later Further, the 
age at which a man dies is more likely to bc accurately 
i emembered than the particular date either of his death or 
of his bn th The common practice of recording the ages 
of the deceased m sepulchral ms< nptions must have 
leudered a mistake Jess likely to occur m that respect, than 
m respect of the consulship m which he was born Other 
instances can be given of tho carelessness of Jerome m 
respect to dates, and Mr Mumo gives a probable explana 
tion of the mistake in the confusion between the fiist and 
the last of the four consulships of Cnma 1 It seems, there- 
fore, on the wffiole most likely that the words “ xxx adatis 
anno ” are correct, and that Catullus was born in 84 bc, 
m the consulship of Cu Papirius Carbo II and L Cornelius 
Cinua IV 

The statement that he was born at Verona is confirmed 
by passages m Ovid and Martial Pliny the elder, who 
was born at Como, speaks of Catullus in the pieface to lus 
Natural History , as his “countryman” (conterraneus), 
and the poet speaks of Verona as his home, oi at least lus 
temporary residence, m more than one place (lxvii 34, 
lxvm 27, xxxv 3) , and m mentioning the Transpadam 

- — — '■'«* 

1 This is also suggested a® possible by Schwabe, who, however, pre- 
fers adhering to the date 87 » c 
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among the other inhabitants of Italy, he adds the words 
** ut meos quoque attingam ” (xxxvni, 13), 

His occasional residence in his native place is further 
attested by the statement of Suetonius {Julius Caesar, 73), 
that “Julius Caesar accepted the poet’s apology for lus 
scurrilous veraes upon him, invited him to dme with him 
on the same day, and continued his intimacy with his 
father as before ” As this incident could only have 
happened during the time that Julius Cajsar was Pro- 
consul, the scene of it must have been in the Cisalpine 
province, and at the house of the poet’s father, in or near 
Verona. The verses apologized for were those contained 
mi poems xxix and lvu , the former of which must have 
been written after Caisar’s invasion of Britain, so that this 
interview probably took place m the winter of 55-54 B o 
The fact that his father was the host of the great pro- 
consul, and lived on terms of intimacy with him, justifies 
the inference, that ho was, m wealth and rank, one of the 
principal men of the piovmco, an inference confirmed by 
the social position which Catullus himself assumed m 
Rome, and by Ins enjoyment of pioperty independent of 
his father (rf poems xxxi and xhv ) during his father’s 
lifetime The only other important statement concerning 
the poet’s life which rests on external authority is that of 
Apuleius, that the real name of the Lesbia of the poems 
was Clodia One other statement, not concerning the 
poet’s life, but concerning the reputation which he enjoyed 
after his death, is given m the Life of Attn us by Cornelius 
Nepos (12, 4) It is to the effect that he regarded Lucretius 
and Catullus as the two greatest poets of his own time 
The volume of poems which Catullus collected and 
published before lus death consists of 11G pieces, varying 
m length from 2 to 408 lines, the great mass of them 
being, however, short pieces, written m some lyric or 
iambic, or in elegiac metro These poems are not arranged 
either m chronological order or in accordance with the 
character of the topics with which they deal The only 
principle which seems to have guided the author m his 
arrangement was that of placing the longer poems, of a less 
personal and fugitive character, m the middle of the 
volume, while the fiisfc part contained those wutten m lyric 
or iambic metres, and the latter part consisted entirely of 
verses wutten m the elegiac metro Many of the last tieat 
of tho same topics aud refer to the same poisons as those 
forming the subject of the shoit poems at tho beginning of 
the volume The elegiac, as well as the phaleuan and 
iambic metres, were employed by him as the \ elude both 
of his ten derest and his bitteiest feelings Though no 
chronological order is observed, yet internal evidence 
enables us to deteirmne the occasions on which many of 
the poems were wutten, and the ordei in which they 
followed one another They give a very vivid image of 
various phases of the poet’s life, and of the strong feelings 
with which persons and things affected him They throw 
much light also on the social life of Rome and of the 
provincial towns of Italy m the years preceding the 
outbreak of the second civil war Apart from their poetic 
charm, they thus possess the mterest of bringing vividly 
before us some aspects of one of the most critical 
epochs m tho histoiy of the ancient world In this 
respect they may bo compared with the letters of Cicero, 
which record the impression produced by the same time on 
a man of similar susceptibility of feeling and keenness 
of apprehension, but of character and pursuits as far 
removed as possible from those of the piovincial poet, who 
modestly contrasts tho greatness of tho “ most eloquent of 
the descendants of Romulus ” with his own humble 

extend over a period of seven or eight years, 
from 61 or 62 till 54 B o Among the earliest are those 
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which record the various stages of the author’s passion for 
Lesbia It is m connection with this passion that he is 
generally mentioned, or alluded to, by the later Roman 
poets, such as Propertius, Ovid, Juvenal, and Martial 
The real name of Lesbia, as we learn from Apuleius, was 
Clodia The admiration which Catullus felt for the great 
Lesbian poetess, which is clearly indicated by the imitation 
of her language m his 51st and 62d poems, affords an 
obvious explanation of the Greek name which he gave to 
his Roman mistress After the exhaustive examination of 
the subject by Schwabe, it may be regarded as certain that 
she was the notorious sister of Publius Clodius Pulcher, the 
/?oom$ who plays an important part in the drama of Cicero’s 
fortuues, brought before us m the first three books of the 
Letters to Attuus , — the “ Palatma Medea,” whose character 
stands out so prominently m tho speech Pro Caelio , — the 
“ quadrantana Clytemnestra,” as she was called by her 
lover C«elius ( Quintilian , via 6, 23), m reference to the 
suspicion she incurred of having poisoned her husband, 
Q Metellus Celer (consul, 60 B c ) in 59 B c (rf Munro, 
Journal of Philology, m ) in the year 56 she charged M 
Caelius Rufus, aftei tmng of him, as she had of Catullus, 
with an attempt to poison her It was m defence of him 
that Cicero described the spell she exercised over youngs 
men, m language which might have been applied to her 
previous relations with the youthful poet, as wfell as those 
with the youthful oratoi and politician 

It may probably have been on hearing of this defenety 
that Catullus, whose feelings had by that time changed front' 
passionate devotion to scornful animositj^wrote the short 
poem (xlvm ) Disertissime Romuli nepotum, which asso- 
ciates his name with the great orator of the age Poems 
concerning Lesbia occur both among the earliest and the 
latest of those contained in the series They record the 
various stages of passion through which Catullus passed, 
from absolute devotion and a secure sense of returned 
affection, through the various conditions of distrust and 
jealousy, attempts at renunciation, and short-lived “amons 
integrations, ” through tho “ odi et amo ” state, and the 
later state of savage indignation against both Lesbia 
and his rivals, and especially against Culms Rufus, till he 
finally attains, n^t without much suffeung and loss, the 
last state of scornful mdiflerence Among the earliest of 
the poems connected with Lesbia, and among those written 
in the happiest veiu, are n and in (Passer, diliciae mere 
pudles and Lugete , 0 Venae s Cupid inesque), and v and 
vu The 8th, Mtur Catullt , desinas meptire , perhaps the 
most beautiful of them all, expresses the first awakening of 
the poet to a sense of her unworthmess, before the gentler 
have given place to the fiercer feelings of his nature His 
final renunciation is sent m a poem written after his return 
from the East, with a union of imaginative and scornful 
power, to Ins two butts, Furius and Aurelius (xi , Fun et 
A unit, comites Catulh), who, to judge by the way Catullus 
writes of them, appeal to hive been hangers on upon him, 
who repaid the pecuniary and other favours they received 
by giving him grounds for jealousy, and making imputa- 
tions on Ins character (rf xv , xvi , xvin , xxm j 

The liitngue of Celius Rufus with Lesbia began in 59 
or 58 b c (rf Schwabe, Qacest Catulh, p 66) It was 
probably in the eailier stages of this liaison that the 68th 
poem was written, from which it appears that Catullus, at 
the time living at Verona, and guevmg for the recent 
death of his brother in the Troad, had heard of Lesbia’s 
infidelity, and, in coiiaideiation of her previous faithless- 
ness m his favour, was not inclined to resent it • very 
warmly — 

“ Kara veretuudaj furta feremus her», ' 

Two other poems in the scries express the gnef which 
Catullus felt for the death of his brother-one, the 65th 
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composed at the same time as the 68th, and addressed to the 
orator Hortensms, who is there, as in some of Cicero’s letters, 
called Hortaius or Ortalus, and sent to hun along with the 
Coma Berenice* (lxvi ), a translation of a famous elegy of 
Callimachus. The other poem referring to this event (ci ) 
must have been composed some years later, probably in 56 
B.c , when Catullus visited his brother's tomb in the Troad, 
on his return from Bithynia Between 59 and 57 bo 
most of the lampoons on Lesbia and her numerous lovers 
must have been written (e g , xxxvn , xxxix., lxix , lxxu , 
Ixxvii , lxxix , xc , <fcc ) Some, too, of the poems expres- 
sive of his more tender feelings to her, such as vin and 

IXXVI , 

“Miser Catulle, desmas meptire,” 

and 

“ Siqua recordanti bent facta priora volnptas,” 

belong also to these years , and among the poems written 
either during this period or perhaps in the early and happier 
years of his liaison, some of the most charming of his 
shorter pieces, expressing the affection for his young 
friends Veranmus and Fabullus (ix , xn , xin ), may be 
included 

In the year 57 the routine of his life was for a short 
" time broken? by his accompanying the Proprsetor, 0 
MemmuA, the friend to whom Lucretius dedicates his great 
poem, as one of his staff, to the province of Bithynia 
The desire of seeing foreign lands, which was as strong a 
passion among cultivated Romans as among cultivated 
Englishmen of the present day, was probably the chief 
inducement to this temporary change of life, especially as 
Catullus had the prospect of gratifying this passion m 
congenial society , for the testimony of Cicero as well as 
of Lucretius shows that Memnnus, whatever else he was, 
was a man of Borne accomplishment in literature and 
poetry , and among his younger companions, m tli e 
praetor’s tram, was his fnend and brother-poet Helvius 
Cmna ( cf x.) Some expressions m x , written shortly 
after hiB return, imply that he had some hopes of bettering 
his fortunes by this absenco from Romo, as humorous 
complaints of poverty and debt (xm , xxvi ) show that his 
ordinary means were insufficient for his mode of life lie 
•frankly acknowledges the disappointment of these hopes, 
and still more frankly his disgust with his chief (x , xxvm ) 
Some of the most charming and perfect among the shorter 
poems express the delight with which the poet changed 
the dulness and sultry climate of the province for the 
freedom and keen enjoyment of his voyage home in his 
yacht, built for him at Amastns on the Euxme, and for 
the beautjfl^tnd peace of his villa on the shores of Lake 
Benacus, which welcomed him home “ wearied with foreign 
travel ” To this period and to his first return to Rome 
after his visit to his native district belong the poems xlvi , 
ci , iv , xxxi , and x , all showing by their freshness of feeling 
and vivid truth of expression the gam which the poet’s 
nature derived from his temporary escape from the passions, 
distractions, and animosities of Roman society This 
happier vein is not to be traced m many of thfe poems 
which can be assigned to the years intervening between 
this time and the poet’s death Two poems, written in a 
very genial and joyous spirit, and addressed to his younger 
friend Licimus Calvup (xiv and 1 ), who is ranked as second 
only to himself among the lyrical poets of the age, and 
whose youthful promise pointed him out as likely to become 
one of the greatest of Roman orators, may, indeed, with 
moBt probability be assigned to these later years (xiv ) 
From the expression “ Odissem te odio Vatmiano,” m the 
third line of xiv , it may be inferred almost with certainty 
that the poem was written not earlier than December 
{the “ Saturnalia ”) of the year 56 b.c , as it was early in 
that year, as we learn from a letter of Cicero to his brother 
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Quintus (n 4, 1), that Calvus first announced his intention 
of prosecuting Vatimua The short poem numbered lin 
records an incident in connection with the actual prosecu- 
tion which occurred m August 54 b c The poems which 
have left the greatest stain on the fame of Catullus — those 
u referta contumelns Caisam,” the licentious abuse of 
Mamurra, and piobably some of those personal scurrilities 
addressed to women as well as men, or too frank con 
fessions, which posterity would willingly have let die — 
were written m the last years of his life, undei the 
influence of the bitterness and recklessness induced by his 
experience The complaint expressed m poem xxxvm — 

“Male est, Comifiu, tuo Catullo,” 
and one or two othei short poems such as In — 

“Quul est, Catulle ? quid morans eiuori?” 

appear to be expressive of bis state of mind m his last 
illness In the first of them we recognize the tender trust- 
fulness, in the last the " sseva mdignatio ” of his tempera- 
ment There is a return of the old graciousness and 
playfulness of his nature m the dedication to Cornelius 
Nepos (i ) — 

“ Quoi dono lepidum novum libtllum,” 
which must have been written immediately before the 
publication of his volume 

Of several of the more mtei estmg among the minor 
poems, as, for instance, xvn , xxxiv , and xiv , we have 
no means of determining the date Nor can it be deter- 
mined with certainty whether the longer and molt artistic 
pieces, which occupy the middle of the volume — the 
Kjnlhalamium m celebration of the marriage of Manlius 
Torquatus, the 62d poem, mutton m imitation of the 
Epitlialamia of Sappho “ Vesper adest luvuies, con- 
suigite,” the A (its, and the Epic Idyll representing the 
marriage festival of Peleus and Thetis — belong to the 
earlier or the later period of the poet’s career If the 
conjecture of Sthwabe and other commentators is cornet, 
that the person addressed in the first part of the G8tli is 
the Manlius of the Ejnthalammm , and that the lines from 
3 to 8 — 

“ Naufragum ut cit ctum ptrvigilat,” 

refer to the death of Junia, it would follow that the first 
Epithalamiuin was written some time before that poem, and 
thus belongs to the earlier time We should be inclined 
to attach as much weight to the consideration that the 
ringing, cheerful notes of the poem proclaimed it to be the 
utterance of the unclouded dawn of his genius, befoie his 
nature was saddened and embittered by the two great griefs 
of his life — the faithlessness of his mistress and the death 
of his brother The fact that the translation of Sappho, — 
“ lilt mi par east deo viditur,” 
and the translation from Callimachus (lxvi ), — 

“Omnia qui m.igni dispexit hmnuu mundi,*’ 

belong to the earlier period might afford grounds for con- 
jecturing that the other poems not relating to personal 
topics, and written after the manner of Sappho or tha 
Alexandrine poets, belonged to the same penod But 
the Attn and the Peleus and Thetis , although perhaps 
suggested by the treatment of the same or similar subjects 
m Greek authors, are executed with such powei and 
originality as declare them to bo products of the most 
vigorous stage m the development of the poet’s genius 
That his genius came soon to maturity and did not need 
the ripening process of time and experience through which 
Horace attained to the perfection of his art, is a reason for 
hesitation m assigning any particular time between 62 a zA 
54 b c for the composition of the Attu and of that part of 
the Epithalamtum (“ Peliaco quondam prognat® vertioa 
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pmufl ”) which deals with the mam subject of the poem 
But the criticism of Mr Munro m his edition of Lucretius, 
which shows similarities of expression, which cannot be 
mere casual coincidences, between the Anadne-episode m 
the Epithalamium of Catullus (from line 52 to 266) and 
the poem of Lucretius, leaves little doubt that that portion 
at least of the poem was written after the publication of 
the De ierum natura , in the winter of 55-54 bo There 
is no reason for supposing that Catullus could have had 
any access to that poem m the lifetime of Lucretius, and 
even if he were personally known to him and had been 
acquainted with his poem before its publication, the liberty 
which ancient poets assumed of using the thoughts and 
language of previous or con tempo* ary writeis could not 
have included the right of appropriating them before they 
saw the light 

No ancient author lias left a more vivid impression of 
himself on his writings than Catullus Neither the Lenin's 
to Atticus of Cicero nor the Hatties aud Epistles of Horace 
afford more trustworthy indications of feeling and character 
The interests which occupied his life and inspired his 
poetry weie limited to the passions and the purer pleasures 
of youth, such as friendly intercourse with men of con- 
genial and cultivated tastes, tho enjoyment of outward 
nature and foreign travel, the cultivation of his art, and the 
study of the early Greek lyric and the later Alexandrine 
poets Coming to Rome in early youth from a distant 
province, not at that time included within the limits of 
Italy, he lived as an equal with the men of his tune of 
most intellectual activity and iefineinont, as well as of 
highest social and political eminence Among those to 
whom Ins poems are addressed we find the names of 
Hortonsius, Cicero, and Cornelius Nepos, attesting the fact 
that his society was valued by older men of established 
reputation and graver pursuits With Motmrnus he was 
at least on sufficiently intimate relations to form ono of 
the members of Ins staff dining the time of Ins provincial 
government lie lived on tonus of affectionate friendship 
with Licimus Calvus, with Helvius Cinna, whose distinc- 
tion (whatever Ins real merits as a poet may have been) is 
attested in Virgil’s line — 

“Nam li ( (|U( ad 1 1 in Vuno vidtor, nef duereCmna 
Ihgna,” 

with Varus, in all probability the Quintilms Vaius whose 
death Horace laments to Vngil m the 24tli ode of the first 
book, and other poets and men of letters contempoiary 
with him It is interesting to notice among those men- 
tioned as belonging to the circle of his younger friends, one 
who lived to become one of the most eminent men as 
statesman, orator, and man of letters in the following 
generation, Asimus Pollio, characterized by Catullus as — 

“ leporum 

“ ILsertus pin r et fac etiaium ” — xn 8 

Catullus brought into this circle the genius of a gr^at poet, 
the social vmiuty of a vigorous natuie, the simplicity and 
sincerity of an unambitious, and the warmth of an affec- 
tionate disposition He betrays all the sensitiveness of 
the poetic tcmpei ament, but it is never the sensitiveness of 
vanity, for he is chataeterized by the modesty rather 
than the solf-confidenco which accompanies genius, but 
the seusitivoness of a heart which gives and expects 
more sympathy and loyalty m friendship than the world 
either wants or cares to give m return He shows also m 
some of his lighter pieces the fastidiousness of a refined 
taste, intolerant of all boonshness, pedantry, affectation, 
and sordid ways of life The passionate intensity of his 
temperament displays itself with similar strength in the 
outpourings of his animosity as of his love and affection 
It was, unfortunately, the fashion of the time to employ m 


the expression of these animosities a licence of speech and 
of imputation which it is difficult for men living under 
different social conditions to understand, still more difficult 
to tolerate Cicero, m reference to such imputations says, 
in his defence of Crehus (ch hl) — “ Sunt ista maledicta 
pervulgata in omnes, quorum in adolescentia forma et 
species fuit liberalis , ” and a few sentences later he says of 
this kind of maledietio , “ si petulantius lactatur, convicium, 
si facetius, urbanitas nommatur ” It is not easy to realize 
what the style of those scurrilities must have been, which 
were i% more petulant ” and “ less urbane ” than those of 
Catullus But the language of Cicero implies that they 
were taken, and meant to be taken, merely as a fa$on de 
par lei > and would not be regarded either by the objects of 
them or by those who lead them as conveying the serious 
belief of the writer Mr Munro ( Journal of Philology , m ) 
has examined the 29th poem — 

“Quia hoc potest videre, qms potest pati,” 

the longest and most important of tho lampoons on Caesar 
and Mamurra, and has shown with much learning and 
acuteness the motives aud intention of Catullus m writing 
them Had Julius Caesar really believed, as Suetonius 
writing two hundred years afterwards says he did, that 
“ an eternal stigma had been cast upon him by the verses 
concerning Mamurra," we should scarcely apply the word 
magnanimity to his condonation of the offence But these 
verses survive as a memorial not of any scandal affecting 
Julius Caesar which could possibly have been believed by 
his contemporaries, but of the licence of speech which was 
one of tho symptoms of the social and political disorgamza 
tion of the age, of the jealousy with which the younger 
members of the Roman aristocracy, who a little later fought 
on the side of Pompey, at that time regarded the ascendency 
both of the “ father-m law and the son-in-law," and the 
social elevation of some of then instruments, and also, to a 
certain extent, of the deterioration which the frank and 
generous nature of Catullus underwent from the passions 
which wasted and the faithlessness which maned his life 
The great age of Latin poetry extends from about the 
year 60 b c till the death of Ovid m 17 a i> There are 
three marked divisions m this peuod, each with a distinct 
character of its own the lust represented by Lucietius 
and Catullus, the second by Virgil and Horace, the last by 
Ovid Foice and sincerity are the great characteristics 
of the fust period, maturity of art of the Becond, facility of 
the last The educating influence of Greek art on the 
Roman mind was first fully experienced m the Ciceronian 
age, and none of his conterapoianes was so susceptible of 
that influence as Catullus With the susceptibility to art 
lie combined a large shaie of the vigorous and genial 
qualities of the Italian race Like most of his younger 
contemporaries, the vcwrepoi of whom Cicero speaks (Epist 
ad Atticum , vn 2), he studied m the school of the 
Alexandrine poets, with whom the favourite subjocts of art 
were the passion of love, and stones from the Greek 
mythology, which admitted of being treated m a spirit 
similar to that in which they celebrated their own experi- 
ences It was under this influence that Catullus wrote 
the Coma Berenices , the 68th poem, which, after the 
manner of the Alexandrines, mterweaveB the old tale of 
Protesilaus and Laodamia with the personal experiences 
of the poet himself, and the Ejnthalamium of Peleus and 
Thetis, which combines tw r o pictures from the Greek 
mythology, one of the secure happiness of marriage, the 
other of the passionate despair of love betrayed In this 
last poem Catullus exercises a power of creative pictonal 
imagination far tratiscendmg that displayed m any of the 
extant poetry of Alexandria. We have no means of deter- 
mining what suggested the subject of the Attu to Catullus, 
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whether the previous treatment of the subject by some 
Greek writer, some survival of the myth which he found still 
existing dunng his residence among the “Phrygu Campi,'* 
or the growth of various forms of Eastern superstition 
and fanaticism, at Rome, in the last age of the Republic 
Whatever may have been its origin, it is the finest speci- 
men we possess, m either Greek or Latin literature, 
of that kind of short poem more common in modern than 
ancient times, in which some situation or passion entirely 
alien to the writer, aud to his own age, is realized with 
dramatic intensity But the genius of Catullus is, perhaps, 
even happier m the direct expression of personal feeling 
than m artistic creation, or the reproduction of tales and 
situations from mythology The warmth, intensity, and 
sincerity of his own nature are the sources of the inspira- 
tion in these poems The most elaborate and one of the fi nest 
of them is the Epithalamium m honour of the marriage of a 
member of the old house of Manlius Torquatus with Junia 
(or, according to another reading, Yinia) Aurunculeia, written 
in the glyconic in combination with the pherecrntean metre 
To this metre Catullus imparts a peculiar lightness and 
grace by making the trochee, instead of the spondee as 
in Horace’s glyronics and pherecrateans, the first foot in 
the line His elegiac metre is constructed with less smooth- 
ness and regularity than that of Ovid and Tibullus or even 
of Propertius, but as employed by him it gives a true echo 
to the serious and plaintive feelings of some of his poems, 
e g , lxxvi — 

“Si qua recoidanti benefacta priora voluptns,” 

XCVl , 

“Si quicquam mutis gratum acxeptmnquc sepulchris,” 
and ci , 

“Multas per gentis et multa per irquoia vectus,” 

while it adapts itself, as it did later m the hands of 
Martial, to the epigrammatic terseness of his invective 
But the perfection of the art of Catullus is seen in his 
employment of those metres which he adapted to the 
Latin tongue from the earlier poets of Greece, the pure 
iambic trimeter, asm iv — 

“Phaselus lllc quem videtis hospites,” 
the Scazon iambic, employed in vm and xxxi — 

“ Pasnmsularum, Sirmio, msularumquc,” 

and the phalecian hendecasyllabic, a slight modification of 
the Sapphic line, which is his favourite metre for the expres- 
sion of his more joyful moods, and of his lighter satiric 
vein The Latin language never flowed with such ease, 
freshness, and purity as in these poems Their perfection 
consists in the entire absence of all appearance of effort or 
reflexion, and m the fulness of life and feeling, which gives 
a lasting interest and charm to the most trivial incident of 
the passing hour In reference to these poems Mi Munro 
has said with truth and force “ A generation had yet to 
pass before the heroic attained to its perfection , while he 
(Catullus) had already produced glycomcs, phalecians, and 
iambics, each ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite,’ ‘cun- 
mngest patterns ’ of excellence, such as Latium never saw 
before or after, — Alcaeus, Sappho, and the rest then and 
only then having met their match ” (Journal of Philoloqy , 
No in) 

From expressions m some of the noeins (xvi 12, liv 7) it. is clear 
that several of them had been published or circulated separately 
before they were finally collected in the edition which has como down 
to us Lines are quoted from Catullus bv ancient writers which are 
not found in any of the poems which we possess I f these passages are 
corroctly attributed to Catullus it follows that lie must have omitted 
some of his earlier poems from the collection which he made before 
his death In some of the older editions (as for instance that of 
Donng, 1834) two poems addressed “ad Hortorum Deutn,” aud num- 
bered 19 and 20, have been included, of which there is no ground 
to believe Catullus to have been the author The linos numbered 
in Donng’s edition 18 are attributed to him by an ancient gram- 
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manan, though they are not included in the MSS of his collected 
works. The text, as it has reached us, is in many places conupt, 
and its restoration still exercises the acuteness of English and Ger 
man scholars There appears to have been one MS of Catullus ex- 
tant m Fiance in the 9th century, from which the 62d poem, 
V taper adest , tuvene s, consurgite , Ac , was copied at that time into 
an anthology of Latin poems Another MS is known to have 
existed in Verona m the middle of the following ctntury This 
MS is not again heard of till the beginning oi the 14th century, 
when it was again discovered and read by Pctraich It was soon 
after lost again llie two oldest extant MSS ait immediate <opu& 
of it One of tlitsc, dated 1375, now belongs to the Pans Library, 
the other to the Rndleian (cj Kahrens, ProU qomcna) Tin * ditto 
pnneeps appeared in 1472, and other editions appeal ui a hw years 
later at Parma and Venice “In the 16th centuiy ( atullus, hke most 
of the chief Latin (lassies, was corrected and lllusti »Ud with signal 
zeal and success The editions of A van a us, Guai in us, Mu ictus, 
Statius, and Scaliger do honour to the learning of ltalj, and trance, 
even in that age of erudition” (Mumo, Journal of Philology, m ) 
Nothing more was done of any importance, m the way of t im ndation 
or commentary, till Lachmann published his edition of the text in 
1829 Since that date editions nave appeared by Haunt, Kosshach, 
Schwabc, Muller, Ilahn ns (1876), and other German editors, and by 
Professor Robinson Ellis — the last accompanied by an elaboiate 
apparatus cnticus, prolegomena , &c Most important contributions 
to the interpretation of the matter and meaning of Catullus have 
been made by Haupt, Schwabt, and Mr Munro m the Journal of 
Philology Among lecent English translations may be mentioned 
those of Mr Theodore Martin, l)r Cranstonn, and Mr R Mbs— the 
last being written in the metres of the original poems ( W VS) 

CAUCASIA, a governor generalship of the Russian 
empire, which extends from about 38° 40’ to 46° 40’ N. 
lat , aud includes the whole range of the Caucasus, the vast 
steppes that lie to the north of the mountains between the 
Sea of A7off and the Caspian, and all the Russian territory 
to the south On the south side it is bounded by the 
Turkish empire and Persia, while on the noith it is con 
terminous with Astrakhan and the province of the Don 
army The principal division is into Cis-Caucasia oi the 
European portion, and Trans Caucasia or the Asiatic, — the 
watershed of the Caucasus having lecently been adopted as 
the line of partition Cis-Caucasia thus includes the 
government of Stavropol, the Kuban district, tbc Terek 
district, and Daghestan , while Trans-Caucasia comprises 
the governments of Tiflis, Baku, Ehsabethpol, Erivan, and 
Kutai, and the circles of Sukhum, /akatal, and the Black 
Sea or Chernomorsk The total area is 172,837 square 
miles, and the population is estimated at 4,893,332 
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CAUCASUS, a great chain of mountains, extending from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian It has a general direction 
from W N W to E S E , which it preserves with greitf; 
uniformity for bo extensive a chain, having a range of 
nearly 700 English miles in length, from its commencement 
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near Anapa on the Black Sea, till it sinks into a range of 
low hills, as it approaches Baku on the Caspian Its width 
on the other hand ts comparatively small, not exceeding m 
general about 70 or 80 miles, and even where widest not 
attaining more than 120 miles 

Few great mountain chains have their boundaries so 
dearly marked by nature On the N it is bounded by the 
vast plains and steppes of Bussia, which extend completely 
across from the Sea of Azoff to the Caspian, and are earned 
up to the very foot of the mountain slopes , on the S it is 
bounded at first by the Black Sea, for a distance of nearly 240 
miles, atid afterwards by the broad and level valley of the 
llion as far as Kutals, about 70 miles inland Farther east- 
ward the valley of the Kur may be considered as forming its 
Southern limit from the neighbourhood of Tiflis to the 
Caspian, a distance of more than 250 miles But between 
the towns of Kutais aud Tiflis the country is more broken, 
the underfalls and minor ramifications of the Caucasus 
extending to the south so as to meet those of the mountain 
chain which foims the southern boundary of the valley of 
the Rion The two ranges are, indeed, united at this 
point by a transverse range of very moderate elevation, 
which forms the watershed between the streams that flow 
into the Black Sea, and the Kui and its tributaries, which 
flow eastward towards the Caspian This dividing range 
(commonly known as the mountains of Surain from the 
town of that name) may therefore bo regarded as con 
Btitutmg a connecting link between the Caucasus and the 
southern range, which extends from the Black Sea m the 
neighbourhood of Poti to that of Tiflis, and itself attains to 
a very considerable elevation, several of its summits having 
an altitude of from 9000 to 10,000 feet But these ranges 
belong to the great mountain group of Armenia, and are 
inseparably connected with the mountains of Lazistan, and 
with those which extend inland to join the northern 
branches of the Taurus , and they cannot with any 
propriety be rigauled as forming part of the system of the 
Caucasus The transverse range above described, though 
forming the watershed between the two basins of the Rion 
and the Kut, is in itself but an inconsiderable rnlgo of 
lulls, and the point where it is traversed by the high road 
between Kutais and Tiflis has an elevation of only about 
3000 feet above the sea Hence the Caucasus may propeily 
be consideied as forming an isolated chain, unconnected 
with any other of the great mountain systems of Asia , 
while those to the south of it belong in reality to the wide 
spread lanufications of the range known to the ancients as 
Mount Taurus, which extends from Asia Mmoi thiough 
Armenia into Persia 

It is unfortunate that some modern geographers, 
especially Gutmans, have introduced into their systematic 
troatisos the practice — first adopted by the Russian residents 
m the provinces south of the Caucasus — of designating 
these southern ranges by the appellation of the Little 
Caucasus, a term tending to produce confusion, and to 
encourage the notion of their being connected with the 
great northern range in a manner which is certainly not 
the case in any tiue orographical sense In the piesent 
article the name of the Caucasus will be employed only as 
applied to the great mountain range which, as has been 
already stated, forms a continuous barrier from the shoies 
of the Black Sea to those of the Caspian, and to which 
alone the appellation has been applied from the time of 
the Greeks to our own day 

The origin of the name is unknown It was employed 
by the Greeks m very early times, and has continued m 
use among googiapliers ever since But no general name 
for the whole chain is known to the tribes that inhabit it, 
or to those that immediately adjoin it Nor does it appear 
that any of the local or native designations of portions of 
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the mountains known by this name are each as may 
reasonably be supposed to have given nse to the term. 

At the present day the line of the Caucasus is generally 
regarded as constituting the boundary between Europe and 
Asia , and though it is only in quite modern times that 
this line of demarcation has been established among 
geographers, it is so much the most convenient natural 
limit that it can hardly fail to continue to be received as 
such The scientific conclusion has, moreover, been con- 
firmed of lato years by the official sanction of the Russian 
Government, which has adopted the watershed or central 
ridge of the Caucasus as the line of separation between its 
European and Asiatic provinces 

In its general character and conformation -the range of 
the Caucasus may bo considered as presenting more analogy 
with the Pyrenees than with the Alps Its general 
uniformity of direction, its comparatively small width, and 
its well-defined limits towards both the south and the north, 
are strong features of resemblance to the former, rather 
than to the latter, of these well-known ranges To these 
it may be added that, like the Pyrenees, the ridge of the 
Caucasus generally preserves for long distances together a 
high averaqe elevation, and is not broken by those deep 
depressions, constituting natural passes across the chain, 
which are of such frequent occurrence in the Alps 
Another point of resemblance between the Pyrenees and 
the Caucasus is to be found m the fact that in both cases 
two of the highest summits are m some measure detached 
from the mam range, and just as the Mont Perdu and the 
M iladetta both lie south of the central ridge of the 
Pyrenees, and are consequently distinctly included m Spam, 
so Mount Elbiuz aud Kazbek — the two best known summits 
of the Caucasus — are situated decidedly north of that chain, 
and must therefore bo geographically assigned to Eui ope, 
if the line of demarcation be drawn along the watershed of 
the range Both these mountains are, m fact, of recent 
volcanic origin, and, geologically speaking, unconnected 
with the granitic masses which constitute the central axis 
of the chain 

It had long been known that the highest summits of the 
Caucasus exceeded the most lofty of the Alps m positive 
elevation, but until very recently no accurate measure- 
ments of them existed, and little or nothing was known of 
auy of the individual peaks except the two already 
mentioned Of these Mount Elbruz owes its celebrity not 
mei ely to the fact that it is m reality much the most lofty 
summit of the whole langt, attaining an elevation of not 
less than 18,526 feet, but to the circumstance that from its 
partly isolated position, it is conspicuously seen, both from 
the Black Sea and, on the othei side, from the plains and 
steppes of Russia, where it is said to be distinctly visible 
from a distance of more than 200 miles Kazbek, on the 
contrary, attracted attention from an early period, on 
account of its proximity to the Pass of Danel, m all ages 
the only frtquented pass across the range of the Caucasus 
Hence it was long supposed to bo the second m height of 
the whole rauge, which is now found not to be the case, 
though it attains an elevation of 16,546 feet, or neaily 800 
feet higher than Mont Blanc But between these two giant 
peaks rise those of Koschtan Tau and Dych Tau (both of 
the names until very recently quite unknown), of which 
the former rises to nearly 17,100 feet, while the latter 
attains to 16,925 feet, these are therefore entitled to rank 
as the second and third summits of the Caucasus, while 
Kazbek can claim only the fourth place It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether some of the other peaks on the great 
snowy range do not also exceed it in height 

For the purpose of description it may be convenient to 
divide the great range into three portions 

1. The first of these, comprising the western portion of 
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Wwtarn the mountain chain, begins in the neighbourhood of Anapa of the Adai Khokh group the ndge is intersected by the 
on the Black Sea, where it rises at first merely as a chain of upper valley of the Aidou, but the range of snowy peaks is 
hills of moderate height, but gradually assumes more and continued after this interruption by the lofty summits of Tan 
more of a mountain character, until the highest summits Tepli and Gumaian Khokh on to Kazbek, where the whole 
attam to an elevation of 9000 to 10,000 feet It is not, chain is deeply cut through by the gorge of Danel, and the 
however, till they approach the neighbourhood of Elbruz corresponding clepiession of the pass between Kobi and 
that they pass the limit of perpetual snow, but the central Mleti But while the senes of peaks just referred to may 
chain, from the 4 1st degree of longitude eastwards, is almost be considered as the continuation of the true axis of the 
constantly covered with snow, and throughout the gieater chain, the watershed, which has for so long a space run 
part of the year exhibits a lofty range of snow-clad peaks, nearly from W N W to E S E , bends suddenly due south, 
that can find no parallel in Europe, except m the Alps and sinks to the comparatively low gap of the Alaimsson 
Throughout this western portion of the Caucasus, the Pass, which is about 9400 feet m height, and uitmU free 
central chain forms a very distinct line of watet shed, at no from glacier After a few miles it resumes its former 
great distance from the Black Sea, but gradually receding direction, but without recovering its ehvation or grandeur, 
from it, and thus leaving a wider interval between its shores the peaks of this pait of the chain rising only to 11,000 
and the mam ndge Even at Sukhum Kaleh, however, in and 12,000 feet, while the passes which ti averse it langt 
longitude 41°, the central chain of the mountains is not from about 9000 feet to less than 8000 feet, the elevation 
more than 30 miles inland m a direct line as measured on of the Krestowaja Qora, where the watershed is traversed 
the map The whole of the intermediate space is filled up by the high load from Vladikafkaz to Tiflis In this part 
by the underfalls and subordinate ranges of mountains of the chain, therefore, we have a watershed of com 
thrown out from the great chain, extending for the most paiatively small altitude, with a paiallei range to the noilh 
part quite down to the sea, so as to constitute a coast line of it of much more lofty mountains The central mass, on 
of a singularly rugged and inaccessible character For a I the contrary, from Elbruz to Adai Khokh, presents a lofty 
distance of nearly 200 miles from Novo Rossi&k to Sukhum medial range ot granitic structure, on both sides of which, 
Kaleh there is nothing like a harbour, while the dense but especially on the south, rise secondary chains of lime 
forests with which the mountains are still covered contribute stone mountains, preserving in a general wa> parallel 
to render the interior impassable courses with that of the mam chain Ikiuo the upper 

From the proximity of the central ndge to the sea, in valleys are tioughs, bounded on both sides by lofly 
tlns westorn portion of tho Caucasus, it natuially follows mountains, through which the upper waters of the sti earns 
that no rivers of any importance are to be found on the that take their rise in the glaciers of the central chain me 
southern slope of the mountains, though it is funowed by compelled to flow, until they make thur escape by deep 
numerous mountain torrents, which add to the impracticable goi ges c ut through the 1 Lteral ranges The most impol taut 
charactei of this part of the country On the northern of these paiallei trough-like valleys is the upper \ alley of 
side, on the contrary, the mountains slope more gradually the Ingur, forming the district known as Suanetia, which 
towards the plains of Russia, and here several considerable is between 40 and 50 miles m length, and will thus Uni 
streams are found, all of which pour their wateis into the comparison with the two gnat valleys of similar structure 
Kuban, which itself takes its rise m the glaciers of Elbiu? in the Alps, the Valais and the Valtelme 
Among the most considerable of these streams may be It may natuially be expected that so gical a mass of 
mentioned the Urup, the Laba, and the Bjelaia glaciers and perpetual snow should send feuth a numbei of 

2 The great central mass of the Caucasus, extending considerable streams, and m fact all the pi map d livers of 
from the neighbourhood of Elbruz to that of Kazbek, or the Caucasus have their sources in the distiid now under 
from the source of the Kuban to the pass of Dariel, a consideration Commencing with those on the south side 
distance ot about 130 mdes in a direct line, is at onco the oi the chain, which flow towards the Black Sea, we Imd 
most important and interesting part of the whole chain, and — (1 ) the Kodor, a considerable stream, wiinh enltis tho 
is that which lias of late years been the most fully explored sea about 12 miles south of feukhum Kaleh, (2) the 
It is here that are found all the most lofty summits of Ingur, a much more important nvoi, which uses m the 
the whole range Besides the four above mentioned, theic gieat glaciers of the Central Caucasus, mat a place called 
are at least five other peaks m this pait of the chain that Jibiani, and, aftei flowing for nearly 50 miles m a course 
attam to not less than 15,000 feet, viz , Gumaran Khokh parallel to the great chain (as already dcstnbed) and 
and Adai Khokh, which, accoi ding to the Russian survey, receiving m its couise the outflows of numcious other 
measure respectively 15,672 and 15,244 teet in height, glaciers, turns abruptly to the south-west, and at t a pui suing 
while three others, not found in the survey, are estimated that dnectum for above GO miles, discharges its waters 
by the practised English mountaineers as follows — into the Black Sea at the little town of Aniklia, (3 ) the 
Tungzorun, 15,000 feet , Tau Totoual or Totnuld, 15,500 , Zenesquah, which rises in the mountains almost immcciiatcly 
and Uschba (one of the most remarkable mountains in the east of the sources of the Tngur, and in like manner flowj 
whole of the Caucasus), not less than 16,500 feet But at first neaily due west, then turns towards the south-west 
It is not merely that isolated summits attain to these great and south, and joins the Rion about 30 miles above its 
altitudes, but the whole line of the watershed or central mouth at Poti , and (4 ) the Rion itself, the most important 
ridge, from a point south of Elbruz to the group of Adai of all the Caucasian nveis that flow into the Black Sea 
Khokh, on tho west of the Ardon valley, is an uninterrupted The Rion lias a very enuutous course, having its souice at 
line, which nowhere sinks below 10,000 feet, and is traversed tho foot of the mountain called Pasi Mta, vuy mai the 
only by glacier passes, some of them extremely rugged and sources of the Zenesquali, and flowing at first in a south- 
difficult, others comparatively easy, but still presenting an easterly dnection, past the little town of Gcbi, about 8 miles 
extent of snow and ice equal to that of the well-known pass below which it uccives an affluent from the M unisson Puss 
of St Theodule m the Alps There is here, therefore, an towards the north-east , it then turns about south west till 
unbroken mass of glacier and perpetual snow of nearly it has passed the village of Om, after whuh it flows for a 
100 miles in length, or as far as from Mont Blanc to the considerable distance (above 30 miles) neaily due west, 
St Gotthard It nowhere, however, attains to any great through one of the paiullel valleys above described, and, 
width, nor do any of the glaciers that descend its flanks then again turns duo Bouth until it has passed under the 
equal in extent the largest of those in the Alps Eastward walls of Kutaia, the capital of Imentia. A few miles 
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below that town it emerges from the hills into the broad 
and level valley that separates the underfalls of the 
Caucasus from the ranges to the south It here receives a 
tributary called the Qumlha, which brings down the waters 
from the Suram range (the transverse ridge that unites the 
Caucasus with the mountains of Armenia), and then again 
turning to the west, pursues a winding course, but retaining 
the same general direction, till it enters the Black Sea at 
Poti, about 50 miles in a direct line from its junction with 
the Qumlha The Rion is in the lower part of its course 
a deep and rapid stream, and is navigable for steamers as 
high as Orpin, where it receives the Zonesquali, but 
unfortunately a shallow bar at its mouth prevents the 
entrance of large steamers from the sea It is the river so 
well known in ancient times under the name of Pfiasu , and 
connected by Greek legends with Medea and the voyage of 
the Argonauts 

All the streams that take their rise on the southern side 
of tko Central Caucasus, east of the Mamisson Pass, aie 
tn butanes of the Kui, and discharge their waters into that 
river, which itself, however, does not derive its origin from 
the Caucasus, but flows from the mountains of Armenia, 
and receives its fust Caucasian affluent, the Lachwa, at the 
town of Gon The most important of these tributaries is 
tin Aragwa, which lias a course almost due north and 
south, lrom its source above Mleti to its junction with the 
Kur at Mscheti It is up the valley of this river that is 
carried tho highroad from Tiflis to Vladikafkaz, which turns 
off at Mleti to cross the pass of the Krestovvaja Gora, and 
from the natural facilities afforded by this line of route, it 
has been from the earliest ages frequented for the same 
puiposo 

The riveis that flow from the Central Caucasus north 
wards have much longei courses than those on the south 
side, both from the more gentle slope of the mountains in 
that dnection, and from the extent of the steppes beyond, 
through which they have aftei wards to find their way to 
the sea By far the most important of these rivers are the 
Kubaa and the Torek, which receive as tnbutanes all the 
minor streams Of these the Kuban takes its rise m a 
glacier at the foot of Mount Elbruz, immediately below the 
watershed of the mam chain It flows at first in a 
northerly directum, and preserves this course till it has 
altogether quitted the mountains, and entered tho steppe 
of the Nogai Tartars, when it trends first towards the 
noith west and then abruptly towards the west, which 
general direction it pursues till it enters the Sea of Azoff 
by one mouth and the Black Sea by another Its whole 
couise is estimated at above 400 miles During the latter 
part of its course, from east to west, it ret eives the waters 
of all the smaller streams that descend the northern slopes 
of the Western Caucasus The Terek has its souice m the 
central chain, where it issues from a small glacier at the 
foot of Zilga kliokli, its head waters being separated from 
those of the Anion only by a pass of moderate elevation 
Its upper vallty, like so many others, has a direction parallel 
to the mam range, so that it is compelled to flow towaids 
the south east as fai as the village of Kobi, where it turns 
to the north-east, which dnection it holds to the village of 
Kazbek, and from thence pursues a course almost due north, 
traversing the famous ravine or gorge of Danel, until it 
finally issues from the mountains at Vladikafkaz From 
thence it takes a north westerly direction, which it follows 
for a distance of more than 70 miles, receiving on its way 
numerous affluents, the last of which is tho Malka, after its 
junction with which, near the town of Jekatennograd, it 
turns abruptly to the east and pursues its course in that 
direction through a tract of steppes and marshes for 200 
miles to its mouth m the Caspian Sea All the mountain 
streams that flow northwards from the great glaciers of the 
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central chain, between the Kuban and the Terek, discharge 
their watere into the latter nver The most important of 
these are (proceeding from west to east) the Malka, the 
Baksan, the Tchegen, the Tcherek, the Uruch, and the 
Ardon, — all of them large and rapid streams, which flow 
through deep valleys m a generally northerly direction, 
until they emerge from the mountains, and successively 
unite their waters with those of the Terek The Kuma 
alone pursues an independent course through the steppea 
to the north of the Terek, but tins stream does not me m 
the central chain of the Caucasus, but has its sources in 
the detached and outlying group of mouutaius near 
Pjatigorsk — the highest summit of which, the Beschtau, 
does not attain to a height of more than 4600 feet 
Hence its waters, not being fed by perennial snows, are 
aba oi bed m the sands of the steppe before they reach the 
Caspian 

3 The Eastern Caucasus may be considered as com- 
prising the whole of the main chain from the Pass of Panel 
to the Caspian, together with its various ramifications, 
winch are considerably more extensive than in the other 
portions of the range It is at once the most complicated 
and the least known pait of the whole, the highest portions 
not having yet been explored by any of those adventurous 
tiavellers who have added so much to our knowledge of the 
Central Caucasus But it is certain that, while none of the 
summits in this part of the range equal those further west — 
the highest of them not attaining to 15,000 feet — there is 
nevertheless a long succession of snowy peaks, rising to a 
height of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet, which extends from 
the Pass of Danel as far as Baba Dagh, m 48° E long , 
the last of these lofty summits pioceeding eastwards 
towards the Caspian At the same time there is no great 
connected mass of glacier similar to that found in the 
Central Caucasus , indeed no considerable glaciers exist m 
this pai t of the range at all The watershed is, however, 
continued at a high elevation (after passing the depression 
travel sed by the pass of the Krestowaja Gora) &b fai as 
Mount Schebulos, from whence it sends out a considerable 
branch towards the north-east, known as the Andi Moun- 
tains, from the village and valley of that name, which forms 
the northern boundary of Daghestan, and separates it from 
Tschechma, or the country of the Tchetchens The mam 
range retains its geneial direction with little variation, from 
about north- we&t to south-east, and still presents many 
peaks of considerable elevation, the highest summits being 
San Dagh at the head of the River Samur, which attains 
to 12,000 feet, and Schach Dagh (called also Bazardjusi) 
which rises to 13,950 feet The last of these lofty peaks 
is Baba Dagh (11,934 feet), from which the main chain 
descends gradually as it approaches the Caspian, and sinks 
into hills of moderate elevation before reaching the shores 
of that sea at Baku The Peninsula of Apsheion, which 
here foi ms a promontory projecting into the Caspian, may 
be considered as forming the last faint prolongation of the 
Caucasian chain 

But while the axis forming the mam watershed of the 
range thus preserves a pretty regular course, it throws off 
towaids the north and north-east a number of ofishoots, 
filling up the greater part of the space between the main 
range and the Caspian It is here that is foimed the 
remarkable country known as Daghestan, which is m fact 
a great mountain plateau, sloping gently towaids the Caspian 
at an elevation of not less than 7000 to 8000 feet, furrowed 
by deep valleys or ravines, cut by the streams that descend 
from the central range It was this peculiar conformation 
of the tract in question that so long enabled the mountain 
tribes of this part of the Caucasus to defy the arms of 
Russia. Gumb, the last stronghold of Schamyl, is a 
mountain that rises to 7742 feet, with precipitous sides; 
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other summits m the same region attain to a still greater feet, from whence it descends to Mleti in the Talley of 
elevation, Intscharo to 9469 feet, Schumi Dagh to 9733 the Aragwa, and follows the course of that stream nearly 
feet, and Dschufa Dagh to 9900 feet At the point where to Tiflis The proper designation of this pass would 
this fan-shaped plateau joins on to the mam range is found undoubtedly be that of the actual passage over the sum- 
a cluster of peaks, all of them rising above the level of mit level of the range, the Krestowaja Gora, but it is 
perpetual snow , while Alachun Dagh, an offshoot of the commonly known as the Pass of Danel, from the re- 
main range, between San Dagh and Dschufa Dagh is said markable gorge of that name through which it is carried 
to attain to 12,100 between Lars and Kazbek,— a defile of the grandest and 

Of the streams that traverse the elevated plateau of most impressive character, which is considered by recent 
Daghestan, four are known by the common name of Koissu, travellers to be equal, if not superior, in point of scenery, 
but are distinguished as the Audi Koissu, the Avari to the finest defiles of the Alps Previous to the formation 

Koissu, the Kara Koissu, and the Kazikurai Koissu After of the present road, this deep and narrow gorge affording 

flowing through extremely deep and nairow valleys, in only just passage for the torrent, while the mountains rise 
many places mere gorges, they all unite their waters before on each side abruptly to a height of at least 5000 feet 
they quit the mountains, and under the name of Sulak above the level of the Terek— -must have presented almost 
flow into the Caspian Sea about 90 miles north of Derbend insuperable difficulties to the passage of traffic along this 
The only other river of Daghestan that deserves notice is route Hence it was known and celebrated from the 
the Samur, which takes its rise at the foot of San Dagh, earliest times, and is mentioned under the name of the 
and after sweeping round almost in a semicircle enters the Caucasian Gates (Portae Caucasice) by Pliny (Hist Nat , 
Caspian a few miles south of Derbend The most vi 2, § 30), who describes the pass as actually closed by a 
important of the streams that rise n the main chain cast fortified gate, a measure which might have been easily 
of the valley of the Terek, and flow northwards into that adopted 

nver, is the Argun Those which traverse the country of The only other lmo of communication m general use 
the Tchetchens are of little consequence between the northern and southern regions bordering on 

The secondary ranges on the south side of the Eastern the Caucasus, is that which skirts the eastern extremity of 
Caucasus are of comparatively little mteiestor importance, the range, where its offshoots descend to the shoreB of the 
and none of them attain to any considerable elevation Caspian This passage piescnts almost no natural difli- 
Two of these subordinate ranges, however, which branch off culties, the mountains foi the most part not descending 
from the main chain but a little east of the Terek, constitute nearly to the bea, the shores of winch aie everywhere flat 
the limits which separate the valley of the Aragwa from and low In one place only does a range of hills, branching 
that of the Jora, and the latter again from that of the off from the more lofty masses oi the chain, descend to 
Alazun Both these rivers are among the most con- within a short distance of the Caspian, bo as to admit of 
eiderable of the affluents of the Kur, and the valleys the interval being closed byafoitified wall, which was in 
through which they flow are two of the most fertile districts former times carried up the heights to the west for a con 
of Georgia The valley of the Alazun especially, constitut- siderable distance The site is still guarded by a small fort 
ing the region known as Kakhetia, is celebrated for the and the town of Derbend, but the adjoining hills are not 
abundance and excellence of its wines of a precipitous or impracticable charactei, so that the 

The preceding account of the physical structure of the obstacles presented by this pass aie merely of a military 
Caucasus is derived from the latest works on the subject, kind, and tluie is no difficulty m the construction of a 
but it must be admitted that our knowledge of this road or railroad along this line, which has been, indeed, in 
important chain is still far from possessing the complete- all ages the natural highway by which nations north of 
ness and accuracy which the geographer would desire The the Caucasus have entered Georgia and Persia Thus we 
Russian survey lias been found by recent travellers to be are told by Herodotus (l 104) that it was by this ioute 
often defective and eironeous m regard to the most that the Scythians penetrated into Media in the 7th century 
interesting part of the chain — the range of glaciers and b o 

snow-clad peaks m the Central Caucasus— and will requite On the other hand the western portion of the Caucasus, 
much correction before it can compare with the maps that where it abuts upon the Black Sea, affords no natural 
we now possess of the Alps and Pyrenees Much confusion passage along the coast, the undcrfalls of the chain descend- 
stillexi8ts with regard to the nomenclature of the diffeient mg so steeply to the sea, and being so ruggtd and broken, 
peaks, and this is aggravated by the different names given as well as densely coveied with forest, as to preclude the 
to them by the different races which inhabit the surrounding existence of any practicable route on this side It is 
valleys Thus Elbruz, as it is called by the Russians, is certain, indeed, that Mitbndates the Great, when hard 
known to the neighbouring mountaineers only as Mmghi pressed by Pompey, succeeded m forcing his way with an 
Tau, and the mountain called by the Russians Kazbek, from army from Colchis (Mingrelia) to the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
the village of that name, is known to the Georgians, from along this line of coast, but the same Greek wntcis who 
whose plains it is a conspicuous object, as Mkinwan recorded this wondeiful march, dwelt largely upon the 

The scarcity of passes across the great chain of the difficulties that he encountered In modern tunes the 
Caucasus has been already adverted to There exists m fact Russians, during their long contest with the Circassians, 
but one such natural pass, sufficiently practicable to afford established a continuous system of forts or small fortified 
direct communication between the countries to the north posts along the whole of this line of coast, from Anapa to 
and south of the range, and this has m consequence been Sukhum Kaleh , but these have now been almost all 
frequented in all ages This is the line followed by the abandoned, and the communications are maintained ex- 
present highroad constructed by the Russians since their clusively by sea 

occupation of the country, from Vladikafkaz at the Climate and Natural Productions — The chain of the Climate, 
northern foot of the chain to Tiflis on the south This Caucasus is situated between 45° and 40° 30' N lat It 
route ascends the valley of the Terek from Vladikafkaz as therefore corresponds m general position rather with the 
far as Kobi (a distance of about 40 miles), where it quits Apennines and the Pyrenees than with the Alps But 
the valley, which turns abruptly to the west, and is carried from its character as a great barrier extending across from 
over the lofty crest or ridge known as the Krestowaja Gora sea to sea, it constitutes the limit between two climates 
(Mountain of the Cross), an elevation of nearly 8000 which differ very widely from one another The great 
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steppes and plains ot Russia on the north side of the chain 
are open to the cold winds of the north, and partake to a 
great extent of the severity of a Russian winter , while 
the valleys of Imeritia and Georgia on the Bouthem side 
are sheltered by the vast mountain wall to the north of 
them, and thence eqjoy a climate more in accordance with 
their southerly latitude Thus Tiflis, though situated at 
a height of about 1500 feet above the sea, has a mean 
temperature of 65°, and Kutais of more than 58° The 
average winter temperature of Tiflis does not fall below 
36°, and that of Kutais is not less than 42 5° 

But a still more remarkable contrast is that presented by 
the varying amount of rainfall m the different portions of 
the chain, according to their distance from the Black Sea 
While the rainfall at Tiflis docs not exceed 20 inches, it 
amounts to more than 57 inches at KutaiB, and not less 
than 63 inches at Rcdut Kaleh on the sea shore near Poti 
The effects of these great variations in the meteorological 
conditions of tho countries adjoining the Caucasus are 
naturally striking and strongly maiked Whatever be tho 
contrasts presented by the two sides of the Alps, they are 
VegetaHm far more remarkable in the Caucasus This is especially 
the case with tho south-western valleys and slopes, where a 
•tenory g rea t amoim fc 0 f ram , s combined with a warm tempera- 
ture Hence ail this part of the mountain country is 
charai terized by a luxunanco of vegetation to which no 
parallel can bo found in Europe Magnificent forests clothe 
the mountain sides and extend down quite to the sea, 
while tho rich valley, or rather basin, of the Rion equals 
any part of Italy in fertility, and is capable of producing 
all kinds of crops that flouiish in the Italian plains But 
as the traveller passes inland towards Tiflis, he is struck by 
the change that takes place after crossing the cumpaiatively 
trifling uuige of the Suram Mountains Arid upland plains 
and parched lull-sides take the place of the rich verdure 
and luxuriant forests of Iineritia and Mingrelia A similar 
change is observed in the highor regions of the mountains 
on crossing the Manusson Pass, which separates the head 
waters of the Ardon from those of the Uion While the 
valleys west of this — especially that of the upper Ingur, or 
Suanefcia — are covered with the richest vegetation, those on 
the other side, the valleys of the Ardon and Terek, are 
almost wholly bare of trees, and present only mountain 
slopes covered with grabs, wheie they are not sheets of bare 
rock The extensive pine foiests, which constitute so 
important a feature m the scenery of tho Alps, aro almost, 
wholly wautuig in the Caucasus, or at least of only partial 
and occasional occurrence, and the description given by 
Mr Freshfield of the scenery of the Terek above Kazbek, 
that it presents “treeless valleys, bold rocks, slopes of 
forbidding steepness (even to oyes accustomed to those of 
tho Alps), and stone built villages, scarcely distinguishable 
from the neighbouiing crags,” will apply with little vana 
tion to all the valleys that run northward from the central 
chain But if the general scenery of those valleyB be dull 
and uninteresting, there is a marked exception m tho deep 
goiges by which m most cases their waters make their escape 
through the northern lateral ridge These defiles aie 
pronounced by competent judges to be far superior in 
grandeur to anything of the kind to be found in the Alps , 
that of Dan el has been already described, but the less known 
gorges of the Tcherek and the ITruch are considered by 
recent travellers to be still more striking and marvellous 
At the same time the snowy ridges and peaks of the central 
chain are said to surpass those of the highest portions of 
the Alps m boldness and picturesqueness of outline, as well 
as in steepness and apparent inaccessibility, as much as 
they do in absolute elevation On the whole it may be 
lately asserted that the Caucasus presents attractions to the 
traveller and the tourist beyond those of any other mountain 


chain within such comparatively easy reach, and that it 
will year by year become better known and more frequently 
visited The vegetation of the Caucasus is m general not 
materially different from that of the mountain chains of 
Central Europe The extensive forests that clothe its 
flanks are composed entirely of the ordinary European 
trees, among which the oak, the beech, the elm, and the 
alder are the most prevalent, but a peculiar character is 
imparted to them by the dense undergrowth of rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, box-trees, and laurels, as well as by the 
huge climbing masses of ivy, clematis, and wild vine, 
which attain to a height and size wholly unlike anything 
to be seen iu Western Europe Fruit trees of various 
kinds abound on the lower Blopes of the hills, where the 
plum, the peach, the apple, and the pear are found wild, 
as well as the walnut, which is extensively grown m the 
cultivated regions, where it combines with the plane and 
the lime tree to form one of the chief ornaments of the 
landscape The wild animals found m the Caucasus are Zoology* 
for the most part the same with those of the mountainous 
regions of Central Europe, while others point to a transi- 
tion toward the zoological character of Asia Thus while 
it has the bear, the w olf, the wild boar, the lynx, m common 
with the Alps, the jackal is not unfrequent on its southern 
side, the hyaena is also found, and leopards are occasionally 
killed Tigers do not appear to bo ever found m the 
Caucasus proper, though they are killed from time to time 
m the districts of Lenkoran on the Caspian, south of the 
mouth of the Kur The ibex or bouquetm, as well as the 
chamois, abounds among the higher summits of the range, 
and with them is found the wild goat (Capra JHgagrus), 
and a speueB of moufflon or wild sheep These vast forests 
of the western ranges still afford shelter to the aurochs or 
European bison, which now exists here alone m a truly 
wild state Jt may be mentioned also that the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus are the native country of the 
pheasant, which derives its name, as well as its origin, from 
the River Phasis 

Geology —The geology of the Caucasus is still but Geology 
impel fectly known, though tho long-continued labours of 
Dr Abicli have thrown much light on the subject, and 
enabled us to trace at all events its general outlines 
Throughout tho most lofty part of the chain, from beyond 
Elbruz on the west to Kazbek on the east, the central ridge 
is composed of rocks of a granitic character, m great 
part indeed of pure granite Immediately adjoining this 
granitic axis are found metamorphic rocks of the usual 
character, — mica-sclnsts, talc-schists, &c , — and beyond 
theso, again, cl.iy-slates and schists ol unceitain age Tho 
great limestone masses that form the secondary chains 
on each side of the cential range (which rise to a height 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet) are considered by Dr Abicli to 
belong to the Jurassic formation, while the flanks and 
underfalls of the mountains on both sides are composed of 
Cretaceous strata, and these are again succeeded by 
Tertiary marls and sandstones, extending around the base 
of the chains, and forming its lowest declivities This 
succession of the strata may be observed with great legu- 
lanty and distinctness on the north side of the range, and 
is found on the southern side) also, though more disturbed 
and irregular 

The principal disturbance on the north side is caused 
by the protrusion of the two great masses of Elbruz and 
Kazbek, — both of them of decidedly volcanic origin, and 
(geologically speaking) of comparatively recent date They 
are composed principally of trachyte, but send down also 
vast streams of basaltic lavas, which form a striking 
feature in the scenery of the valleys beneath them 

The regularity of structure which may be considered as 
pervading the whole of this central mass of the Caucasus 
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disappears almost entirely as one passes eastward of the 
Kazbek. Though the axis of elevation still preserves very 
much the same general direction from north-west to south- 
east, the fundamental granitic ndge is altogether wanting , 
and even the highest summits of the range are composed 
of calcareous slates and sandstones, which were supposed 
by earlier geologists to belong to the Palaeozoic period, but 
are assigned by Dr Abich to a much later age Even the 
lofty summits of Schuch Dagh (the giant of the Eastern 
Caucasus) are composed of a dolomitic limestone, which 
appears to belong to the Neocomian era To the same 
period may probably be referred the greater part of the 
limestones and shales which constitute the siugular plateaux 
of Daghestan already described But from the great 
scarcity of organic remains the determination of their age 
is a question of much difficulty 

Minerals. The mineral riches of the Caucasus are still m great 
measure unexplored Iron and copper ores are known to 
exist in abundance , and coal is found m the valley of the 
Kuban, as well as in the upper valley of the Riun But as 
it belongs to the Jurassic and not to the true Car- 
boniferous age, it is doubtful to what extent it may prove 
productive The remarkable springs of naphtha near 
Baku, which have long been known as an object of interest 
and a sanctuary of the fire worshippers, are now turned 
to account for the manufacture of petroleum on a large 
scale. 

Ofooiero It has already been observed that glaciers exist on a 
great scale m the Caucasus, but they are confined to a 
higher elevation than m the Alps Notwithstanding the 
vast mass of glacier and perpetual snow which exists m 
the Central Caucasus, none of the lateral glaciers descend 
below 7000 feet on the southern side of the range , while 
the lowest point reached by any of those on the northei n 
side is not below 5700 foot But, as in the case of all the 
principal mountain chains of Euiope, there is abundant 
evidence of the glae lers having once been much more ex- 
tensive and having descended to a mm h lower level m the 
valleys than they at present occupy At the same time it 
may be observed that there is a total absence m tht 
Caucasus of those lakes whu h form so conspicuous a feature 
in the country on both sides of the Alps, and which are 
supposed by many geologists to bo connected with glacial 
action 

kthnology Ethnology — The ethnology of the Caucasus is still far 
from thoroughly known From the earliest times it has 
been noted as the region where the greatest diversity of tribes 
and languages existed within the smallest space (Herodot , 
l 203) Pliny tells us that no less than 130 different 
interpreters were required by the Greek traders at Dio- 
scurias, the port where all the tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains as well as the more renu to nations of the 
.nterior used«o oongiegate, while oiheis laised the number 
to 300 (Pirn h A r , vi 5, § 15) This is of course a 
great exaggeration but it proves the fact that there existed 
tnen, as at the present day, an extraordinary number of 
races speaking different and m many cases wholly 
dissimilar dialects The researches of modern scholars 
have thrown considerable light upon the subject, and 
enabled us at least to classify these different tribes m 
certain groups or families 

I The Georgian, or, as they are sometimes termed by modern 
writers, the Kartalmnui tribes, from their speaking a language 
called by themselves Kartli These are in all piobabihty the 
descendants of the people tailed by Greek wnters Iberians, who 
were in possession of the tountry south of the Caucasus at the 
earliest penod of which we have any historical account The name 
of Georgian is comparatively modern, but its origin is unknown 
To this family belong — 

1 The Qrwsvma or Georgians proper, who inhabit the whole 
country east of the Suram mountains down to the lowland steppes 
•f the River Kur They extend also up the valley of the Aragwa to 


th® very foot of the mam range, and occupy the extensive \ alleys 
of Kakhetia and the sloites still further tost 

2 The Imentiau8 t who extend from the watershed of the Suram 
mountains westward, including the valleys of the Rion or Pli asis , 
and its tributary the Qumlha Their western limit is the Zenes 
quail, which separates them fiom the Mingrth ms 

3 Iho Minyrclians, who extinel from the Ztmsipiah on the cast 
to the Ingur and the Black Si a on the wist, while the lower course 
of the Rion may be consulcied jus constituting thur limit on the 
south Both these nations, though long pohtiially independent ot 
the Georgians, aie undoubtedly ot cognate mu, ami speak kindle <1 
dialects 

4 Tht Qunans , a small people occummg the strip of land In. 
tween the Rion and the mount mis on tin south, wlmli ionn the 
frontier between Russia and Tui key 'lheir huiguigt shows them 
to be of Georgian race, but they aie clostly t ounce ted with tlu 1 a/ 
or Lazi, a tribe that inhabits the adjoining mountains within the 
Tuikish temtoiy, wheie they were alreudy settled undci the name 
of Ldzi in the time ot Strabo 

5 The Suamans oi Suanetians, who occupy the uppu valley of 
the Ingiu, above the coniines of Mingieha Tiny aie a wild and 
semi baibaious mountain tube, who have only lat* ly been hi ought 
under subjection to the Russians, and aie still kit m a condition 
oi sum nub poiduice But fiom the natuial beauty oi thur 
(ountiy, and its pioxiimty to the highest langts of the Caucasus, 
they have attracted much attention tiom lucnt tiavelleis 'iht\ 
arc considcud to belong to tlio same lace with then neighbours 
the Georgians and Miugicliuns , though they have existed hom a 
very remote pmod as a sepal ite tube, being ulieady nun turned 
until r the nann of Suams oi buun by Strabo and Pliny, in whose 
tune they who one of the most powutul nations m tlu luuuisua 
Their language is a cogu ite dulut with the Gtoigiun and Mm 
gr* ban, but piesuits \uy niati mil dilhunces 

II Those contl pmuipal gioup ot the Caucasian mountai ileus, 
and that whu h lias of late years attim t* <1 tlu most attention of any , 
is that of tho Tt hukesst s or Clue assia\s(u name ot Russian ongin), 
who until within a lew years past < (instituted tht whoh population 
oi the Western Caucasus on both sides ot the mountain (hum 
Tiny were sulxhudtd into luminous tubes, but may bt considered 
as bt longing to thict punt ipal divisions 

1 The Circassian s piopei who design ite tliunstlvt s by the name 
of Aeliglife, and who lonnuly occupied the whole coast of tin Black 
be a fiom tlm neighbourhood ol Anapi to Pit/unta, is w 1 11 us the 
noi them slopes of the mountuins towanls tlu kubm It was tins 
people who so long fixed tlu ittuition of all ktnope by then long 
continued struggles against the Russian powet, which, liownei, 
ended m their complete subjugation m 1861 But that cvtnt was 
follow td by a whole sale cimgiation of the (litussnns, who quitted 
tlnir tountry to the number of 400,000 (oi, atioitling to other 
at t ounts, in ally 600,000) souls, and si Ltlul in the ditit lent pi ov lines 
of the Turkish empire The clleit ot this enngiation, without h 
precedent m modem lustoiy, has bten to kivt the whole country 
between the Caucasus and the lilac k St a, ioi a distance ol nearly 200 
miles, almost absolutely without inhabitants, except the small settle 
mints of the Russians at Novo Kossisk, Tuapse, and Sukhum 
kaleh 

2 The Abkhasians , a tribe occupying tlu toist eastwaid fiom 
Pitzunta to the con tines of Mmgrt lu f I lit y ait undoubtedly a km 
died race with the (.licassianH, though thstnbctl as in all respects 
mltiior to tht in Then numbeis have also been thinned to a git at 
extent by enngiation, suite then last aboitive attempt at msuiitt 
tion in 1864, so tint the mtmor ot the countiy feuintily occupied 
by them is now almost uninhabited 

3 The habardans , who hold tht t ountiy noith of the m nn chain 
of tht Caucasus, from the lalley oi tilt kubau to that of theTeiek, 
and ext* ruling quite down to the steppes on the north Though 
lcsembling the otlui Ciieissians m language and nntnntis, ami like 
them professing the Mahometan religion, they ntvei olbitd any 
very serious opjxisition to the Russian anus, and have long b*cn 
peaetful subjet ts ot the Russitn empne 

III Adjoining tlu (neassim rates on the east, and occupying 
the veiy ccutie of the (. am tisian langt , are the Ossi u s, an isol it< d 
rat t , tilth ring both in language ami in t ustouis tiom tlitn neighbours 
on all sides Their countiy is traversed by Hit great highland «< tosa 
the Caucasus, which lues hi ought them especially undu tlu ohst na 
tion of tiavellers, and many conjectures have been foimttl with it 
gard to their ongmal and ethnic alliuities It is, howt ver, com lu 
sivcly piovotl that they aie an Aryan rate, and thur languag* has 
t onsidci ible afhuity with the Medo Peisian hiamli ot that imnily 
Many rcsemblaiues have been fraud in their nmnmis uml t ustoms 
with those of the Gennans, anti some wnteis have supposed them 
to be a icmnant of the Goths, while otlicia rtgaid them as the 
representatives ot the Alum, who played so conspicuous a part to 
wards the dose of the Roman t mpm , but there is no real loumla 
tion tor eitliu theory, and the e\ ult me of then language sttma* 
decisive, that, though belonging to the grt at Aryan family, ibev 
have no special aflimty with the Germanic or Teutonu branch of it 

x - 33 
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Thcv call themselves Iron, the name Ossetes being that applied i north Neither Pliny nor Ptolemy, however, add much that fc 
to them by the Georgians Some of them are Mahometans, while material to the knowledge already possessed by Strabo 
the greater part profess Christianity, but retain many of their pagan In modern times the chief interest in these regions has arisen from 
rites and customs, and are in fact still more than half pagans the long-continued struggle of these mountain tribes against Russia, 
They hold the upper valley o 1 the Terek, down to the pass of ilanel, and the energy with wine h the Circassians and Lesghiana especially 
as will as the mountain tiact to the west of it, as far as the head- maintained the contest for independence against all the power of 
waters of the Aidou and the Mamisson Pass that mighty empire From the time of the annexation of Georgia, 

IV The Toil KT011KN8, a people who inhabit the northern slopes at the commencement of the present century, it became a great 

of the Easti rn Caucasus, extending down to the valley of the Tuck objoc t with the Russians to obtain possession of the intermediate 
They adjoin the Kabardans ana Ossetes on the west, and the mountain country , but it was not tul the treaty ol Adrianople in 
Lesgluans towards the south, but do not extend up to the highest 1829, by which the Turks ceded to the Russian Empire their nomi- 
rtcessos of the lange Tluy piofess the Mahometan religion, und nal sovereignty over the Caucasian tubes, that then efforts assumed 
sneak a language distinct from all otheis, of whuh it is said that a systematic form From that penod till the ytar 1859, t! o contest 
there are more than twinty dialects, though their whole jiopulation was maintained almost without lntenuptiou, and with many alter- 
is not estimated at more than 150,000 souls nations of success The Russians had to encounter immense difli- 

V The Lkmjihanh, a name uudn whu h are generally comprised rulties, to tiavu so d angei ous passes, to bum down loicsts, and to 

all the inhabitants of the Eastern Caucasus, though consisting of sacrifice immense numbers ot lives, in ordei to gain small portions 
many petty tribes, speaking dmlee ts more oi less difft it nt, and in ol tcniioiy The war was lor a long time cliietly maintained by the 
some cases, it is said, ridnally dishnc t languages Their chief scat Cinussiuns undo their native chiefs , and no soomi did their exer- 
ts m the high mountain legion c xit tiding eastwards from Kazbek, turns relax m consequence of the exhaustion consul by a long con- 
ami including all the highest summits of the range as far as liaba tmuod contest, than a new enemy to Russia aiose on the shores of 
Dagh , but they occupy also the southern declivities of the moun- the Caspian Bellamy], the most devoted iollouer ol the heroic 
tains towarels the valleys of the Ala/un and the Kur, us well as the Kasi Mullah, placed himself, on the death ot that chief, at the 
ruggul mountain tiac t of Daghestan towards flit noith-east between head ot tin I isgluans At once the piophet and the wainor of his 
the ccntial range and the C aspian It was these wild moun tan tubes mu, by las enthusiasm and biaveiy fit soon gained the confidence 
that so long ottered uu unavailing resistance to the Russian aims , of the tribes, and prevailed upon them to follow a united and deter 
but it is said that the* only real bond of union among them was tlmr mined plan ol action under his authority His influence was daily 
devoted attachment to lslamism, and that no connection ol reuc increased, not only by tin victoiies which he gamed, but by the 
unites them togc tlier Then ethnic relations are certainly still sue cc ssl ul manm i m which ho frequently ilelivued himsell and his 
veiy obscure and liupufe < tly known, and it is supposed by some followers fiom the most imminent datigeis His own escape fiom 
ethnologists that among them may be found remnants ol a numbei the locky foitrcss ot Achulko, where lit was completely invested by 

of dilbient nations and races But it is more piobable that when the forees of General Grabbe, appeared both to his own countrymen 

tiny come to be bettor known, they will be found to have lor the and the enemy almost mnaeulons The great exertions which were 
most puit a common ongin, notwithstanding the icmaikablc diver- made by the Russians m the following ytais to i educe the tubes yet 

•lty of dialects spoken among them A few veiy small tribes, such unsubdued, and those which had liscn against then authority, were 

as the Udi and tlio ivuhatschi, seem, howevei, tofoiman exception, completely debated by his indefatigable activity and biavery In 

and to belong to essentially distinct iaccs The must cultivated, the yeai 1842, when the mountain tubes were Idled with tlu gieat- 

as well aN the most poweitul ot the tribes of the Daghestan, is that ist alnim m consequence of the advance ot General Giabbe, that 
ol tile Avares or Avail, who adjoin the Tchetchens on the 1101 th, foimidabli <nt my was completely defeated by Schamyl m the woods 
and extend liom theme to the centred chain They ore the only of Itcliken The Cue assures, alter again lentwmg then attacks 

1 esghian tribu who pi oless a wntte n language, foi which they make upon the Russians in the mighbouiliood of the Black Sea, were 

use ot the Aiabic cluuaiters ultimately driven back to then fastnesses , but Sihamyl still con- 
it is unnouHsniy here to speak of the numerous Tureo Tartar tinued to maintain Ins position on the Caspian, and inttnted severe 

tribes that inhabit the botch is of Daghestan, between tin mountains losses upon tin aim lew of tlie enemy The Russians were evidently 

and the Caspian, as well us ol tilt Cossacks of the Kuban and the at a loss how to proceed against a thief who had bottled all Unit 
Terek, — all these tribes, whether nomad or settled, being (oulined schemes, who had been a pnsonerin thill hinds, whose loeky home 
almost wholly to the plains and steppes that sunound the moun lad been frequently m then possession, who had lncuired the most 

tains, and not lonmng any e onsiderablt ingredient in tlu papula- imminent dnngeis and bun efnven to tin greatest emergencies, und 

turn of the Caucasus itHelf who was still opposing them with umonqiu lablt resolution, watch 

The ostimateH of tin minibus of these mountain tribes are very mg the piogress of then troops, tutting oil then supplies, and Inn 
vauous, and the Russian ofhual repents do not distinguish the assingthem by constant attacks Vanous Russian gtnuuls were 
population of tho mountains from that of the adjoining distnets in suit in sue cession to the Caucasus, inw plans of uetioii, defensive 
eluded m filename) governments But it stems probable that, since and olitnsive, wire tutd, but without tttec tmg any pennanent eon 
the git at cinigiation ol the Cm assure tribes, the whole population quest 

ol the CuucisiiH docs not exceed a million of souls The Cimienii AVai (1854-18%) produced a tempoini} suspension 

Histoij V/evA/ry — Tim Caucusus was known to the Greeks fioin a very of tho efloits ot tlu Russians m the Cam asus , hutaftei ltsternuna- 
eiuly p< nod Without reft i ring to the fable of the Argonauts, it, turn hostilities were resumed with increased vigoui, both on the 
is uitain tint Greek navigatois penetiated m veiy early times into suit ol Ciirassiauudin Dighestan In the west ein districts, indeed, 
the remotest paits of the buxine, and earned on trade with the the contest never assumed an j impoitant clmiaetu, and whs earned 
native population of < obbts, the name which tluy gave to tho ucli on by a senes ol petty expeditions against the Cire assure and 
countiy at tin* mouth of the Phasis oi Rion Here*, at n somewhat AbkhasiHii tubes, wno mvti aeteel 111 conceit, and were compelled 
laid elate, they founded the llouubhreg settlement of Dioscmias, to submission one aftti tlio oilier But it was not till the* ye*ar 1804 
the liama ot which is still retained in Cape Iskuna, a few miles that the last ot these wild tubes w r as finally subdued, and tlu* corn- 
south of Sukhum Kale h Hence then attention could not fail to phte subjugation of the Circassians was secured by the cinigiation 
beattreuted by flit v ast snowy reinge of tlu Caucasus, and we find of tlu whole people re tlie liianni 1 ahead} noticed The contest in 

its name* already familial to tsihylus, who speaks ol its “star neigh- Height stall, though it had assumed foi a time more loimidablc dl 

homing summits,” and terms it the mostloltyof mountains (Pt mn me unions, had been already hi ought to a close All tlu* efforts of 

JW, 720) Tlu same* statement is repeated by Hcrexlotns, who Sehnmyl could not prevent the Russians fiom gaming gioimd 

lead a eleai conception of its geogiaphuul position, as extending Step bj step they au valued steadil}, though slowly, into tlie in 
fiom the Caspian to tho buxine, and loiining in this diree tion tin teuoi of tlu nioiretain countiy, and at last 111 the winter of 1858- 
limit of tho Persian empire (1 20, i, iv 12) The* mountain tubes f,q made themselves nmsteis of Widen, Sell amyl’s pi me 1 pal strong 
still retnine d the ir rede ]» mb nc e under the successors ol Ale xander, bold, wine h was take n by stoini, and lie lireisc It was obliged to flee 

and it does not appe 111 that any lonsuitialde advance was made in Tim event was followed by the submission of many tribes, and 

the know ledge of the st < ouut ries till the time of the great Mithii though Schamyl threw himself into tlu apparently impregnable 
dates, who subdued all the nations up to the veiy foot of the moun- niuuntam fastness of Mount Gumb, even this was suipused by the 
tuns, and even succeeded 111 making his way with an army along Russian geneual Pnncc Bamtinski, and Schamyl himself made 
the coast of tho Black Sea 1 1 om Colchis to tlu Cimmeuan Bospoi us pnsomi (Sept 6,1859) From tins time the w ai in the Caucasus 
His wais 111 those legions were de scribed by se veral Greek historians, was vntually at an enel , the mountain tubes submitted one after 
and Strabo, writing fiom these materials, shows an acquaintance tlie other, and notwithstanding some occasional petty outbreaks, 
both with the Caucasus and the adjoining countries, remarkable for appear to have passed quietly into the condition of Russian bu!> 
its clearness and ace uiaey Pompc y had dec lined to pursue Mithri jetts 

dates on his adventurous march, ami no Roman general evei passed ]t is only of late yeais that we have begun to obtain accurate 

tlie Caucasus Under the Roman Empire, however, tlie fiequent information concerning the mountain chain of the Cam turns and the 
re lations maintained with the Armenians made the Romans familiar tribes that inhabit it The works of the earlier travellers m this 
si ith the names of the I be nans and Albanians on the south side of the region — Pallas, Klaproth, Ac — treat principally of the countnes 
chain, while their connection with the tributaiy kings of Bosporus that adjoin tlie Caucasus, rather than of 1 he mountain ranges them- 
opened out to them communications with the steppe country to tlie selves, and even the elaborate vvoik of Dubois de Montp&eux 
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(Voyage autour du Qaueam, 5 vols. 8vo, Pans, 1839-48) labours 
under the same defect It was not, indeed, till after the complete 
subjugation or pacification of the mountain tnbes by Russia that it 
was possible to carry on any systematic examination of the interior 
recesses of the great chain, and the foundation of a scientific know- 
ledge of the Caucasus was first laid by the construction of the tugo* 
nometneal survey under General Chodzko from 1847 to 1863, and 
the publication of the map resulting from their labours on the scale 
of 5 versts to an inch Recent tiavellers have indeed found that 
the portions of this work relating to the highest ranges of the Cen- 
tral Caucasus are often lm perfect or erroneous , but the same w as 
the case with the best maps of the Alps until veiy lately, and if our 
knowledge of the great Caui asian chain is still far inferior to that 
which we now possess of the principal Euroj>ean ranges, it is 
immeasurably m advance of that which we have attained cone erning 
any other Asiatic mountains, except those parts of the Himalaya 
which have been surveyed by English engmeeis Among recent 
writers the one who has coutnbutea the most valuubli mfoimation 
is A Petzholdt, whose work {Der Kaukasus, 2 vols 8vo, Leipsu, 
1866) is the most useful book on the subject as jet published The 
works of Dr Hadde also supply valuable materials of a more s|>t « ml 
and detailed character The more recent woik ot Baron Thitlmann 
(Travels in the Caucasus , Persia , and Turkey m Ana, translated 
into English and published by Murray m 2 vols 8vo, 1875) also 
contains much useful matter in a compendious ami convenient form 
Mr Freshfield’s Journey in the Central Caucasus and Bashan (8vo, 
Bond , 1869) is not merely a record of his personal experiences, but 
an important contribution to our knowledge of the liigln st legions 
of the central chain, which he was the hist to explore llis example 
has been alieady followed by Mr Giove, who has described some 
portions of ilie mountains not visited by Mr Fi eshfield (The Frosty 
Caucasus, 8vo, Loud , 1875), and there can be little doubt that sin 
cossivG explorers of a similar stamp will soon make us acquainted 
with the inmost recesses of the Central Caucasus (E 11 B ) 

CAUDETE, a town of Spam, in the province of 
Albacote, about 80 miles north of Cartagena It was foi- 
inerly fortified, and contains a town-house, a prison, a school 
of pnmary instruction, a Carmelite convent, and several 
other religious institutions The inhabitants are engaged 
almost exclusively m agriculture and the manufacture oi 
coarse fabrics for home consumption Population, 6500 

CAUDINE FORKS [Fiutulce Caudmas ), the name of 
an Italian valley, famous m Roman history on account of 
the disaster which there befell the Roman army duung 
the socond Sammte war, m 321 b c Livy describes the 
pass as an open space, grassy, and well watered, completely 
surrounded by lofty and thickly-wooded mountains, except 
where a passage is afforded by two narrow gorges, situated 
opposite to one another (bk ix c 2) It has been usually 
identified with the Yal d’Arpaja, which is on the high load 
between Beneventum and Capua, and confirmation is 
found in the facts that this valley was known as the 
Caudme, and that close by there existed a village called 
Furculde (now Forchia) Buttheieis the almost conclusive 
objection that this valley does not answer to the above 
description (which is the only sufficient one which we 
possess), being suriounded by no mountains of any eleva- 
tion, and having many outlets A much moie probable 
theoiy is that which declares it to be tin little valley 
between Sta Agata and Moirano, through which flows the 
small stream of the Isclero, and which, as it meets the 
Val d’Aipaja near Caudium, would have an equal right to 
the name ot Caudme Forks 

CAVA, or La Cava, a town of Italy m the province of 
Prmcipato Citrenore, 28 miles by rail south-east of Naples, 
with a communal population of 19,500 It is the seat of 
a bishopric, has a cathedral and a diocesan seminary, aud 
carries on the manufacture of silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs 
In the vicinity is tho famous Benedictine abbey ot La 
Trunta della Cava, which was founded m the 11th century, 
and almost rivals Monte Casmo in the number and value 
of its literary treasures Its archives contain about 40,000 
separate documents of parchment, and more than 60,000 
manuscripts on paper, — of whu h a complete inventory is 
being published by Don Michele Morcaldi under the title 
of Codex Diplomatics Cavensut The library, m spite of 
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losses sustained within the last two centuries, still preserves 
a number of rich and valuable manuscripts, and a collection 
of early specimens of typogiaphy Among these may be 
mentioned the Codex Legum Longobat dorum, which dates 
from the beginning of the 11th century , a MS copy of the 
Vulgate of the 8th, an Isidorus of the 9th, and a prayer 
book illustrated with miniatures ascribed to Fra Angelico 
daFiesole (See Dantiei’s Monast Bnieditt d'ltaha, and 
two articles in A< culany, vol vm pp 262 uul 364, 1875 ) 
CAVAIGNAC, Louis EugInu (1802 1857), dictator 
at Pans duung the msui rectum of Jum. 1848, was born 
there m 1802 His father was a member of the National 
Convention, and tho family was imuked by icpubhcan 
proclivities After going tlnough the usual couise of 
study foi the military piofessioii, he entered the nnny m 
1824, and served m the Morea m 1828 Whui the 
revolution of 1830 broke out, he was stationed at Airas, 
and was the first officer of lus regiment to declaie for the 
new order of things In 1831 he incut red the displeasure 
of the Government of Louis Philippe by joining m a protest 
agaiust its reactionary tendencies, but in 1832 he was 
recalled to the scivice, and sent to Algeria This con 
turned to be tho main splieie of his activity for sixteen 
yeais, till the revolution of 1848, and lie took au active 
part, though m a subordinate capacity, in the different 
sieges and campaigns by which Algeria was gradually 
l educed undei Fieneh rule Aftu passing through almost 
all the successive grades m the ui my, he was, m 1844, 
raised to the rauk of general of bugade, as a uwaid for his 
skill and courage When the revolution of February (1848) 
took place, the Provisional Government appointed him 
governor general of Algeria , and they shortly aftei offered 
him the post of minister at wai, which he declined On 
his election to the National Assembly, however, Cavaignac 
returned to Pans When he arnved on the 17th May, he 
found the capital in an extremely critical state The social- 
ists of Pans, incited and organized by skilful leaders, wen iu 
a state of bitter hostility to the Nation il Assembly, and a 
foimiduble insurrection was giadually matui mg The 
National Assembly had proved a luttci disappointment to 
them, for tho peasant propnetois, ten died by the vast 
increase of taxation, aud the gcueral umcitainly of levolu 
tion, had icturned a decidedly conservative majority 
Several collisions had alieady taken placi The crisis was 
at last brought about by the threatened abolition of the 
national workshops (aiduu> nahonmu), which the reason 
able majority of the Assembly was especially anxious foi, as 
the finances worn being mined by tin* maintenance m utter 
idleness of 120,000 men By the 22dof June a formidable 
insurrection had bien organized, and it remained only foi 
the National Assembly to asseit its authority by force of 
aims Cavngnac, first as nnnistei at wai, aud then as 
dutator, w r as called to the task of suppiessmg the revolt 
It was no light task, as the national guard was doubtful, 
regular troops wero not at hand in sufficient numbers, 
and the insurgents had abundant time to picpare them- 
selves Variously estimated at fiom 30,000 to 60,000 
men, well aimed and well organized, they occupied the 
north-easter n pirt of the < lty, thur front line sti etching 
fiom the Pantheon on the south of the Seine by the Pont 
St Michel to the Portes St Martin and St Dims Resting 
oil the Faubourg St Antoine as central point, and threaten 
lug the Hotel de Ville, they had entrenched themselves at 
every step behind formidable barricades, and w^ie ready to 
avail themselves of every advantage that ferocity and 
despair could suggest to them Cavaignac, knowing the 
work he had before lam, remained inactive, notwithstand- 
ing the urgent lepresentations of the civil members of 
Government, till a sufficient regular force had been collu ted 
At last, by a strong combined movement on the two fianki 
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and against tko centre of the insurgent forces, he attempted 
to drive them from their barricades, — with doubtful success 
for some time, as every inch of ground was disputed, and 
the Government troops were frequently repulsed, till, fresh 
legirnents arriving, he forced his way to the Place de la 
Pastille, and crushed the insurrection in its headquarters 
The contest, which raged from the 23d to the morning of 
the 26th of dune, was, without doubt, the bloodiest and 
most resolute the streets of Pans have ever seen It is 
calculated that more Frenchmen fell m Italian in the 
Moodiest battles of the fust empire 

Cavaignac was severely (ensuied by some foi having, 
by his delay, allowed the insurrection to gather head , but 
lie was declaiod by an immense majority to have deserved 
well of his country, and continued to be president of the 
Exei utivc Committee till the elution of a regulm president 
of the lepublic It was expected that the suffrages of 
France would raise Cavaignac to that position But the 
mass of the people, and especially the nual population, sick 
of i evolution, and weaiy oveti of the moderate republicanism 
of Cavaignu, were anxious for a stable government 
Against tin live and a half million votes recoided for 
Louis Napoli on, Cavaignai leceiveil only a million and a 
half Not without chagrin at Ins defeat, he withdiew into 
the ranks of the opposition At the coup d'etat ot the 2d 
Duembtr 1851, In was arrested along with the othei mem- 
bers of the opposition , but after a slant imprisonment at 
Ham he was reh ised, and, with Ins newly -married wife, 
lived in n tnunent till his (hath m 1857 Cavaignac was no 
statesman, but was a loyal, skiltul, and couiugeous soldier, a 
zealous u public an, and in ivci\ wa\ an honouiablo mail 

CAVA1LLON, a town of Fiance and important lailway 
junction m the depaitment ot Vaucluse, on the right bank 
of tin Uni am* , about Id miles south-east of Avignon The 
town is ill built and duty, and (amts on a considerable 
ti adt in (bud hints, madder, and other pi oduc turns of the 
futile distiat in which it is situated It has a fmo town- 
house, an old ihuuh ot the 12th <<ntuty, dedicated to the 
\ ngm and St \cun, and the mutilated lemams of a 
tuumphal uuh which piobably hi longs to the time of 
Constantine Numuous nimm loins of the Roman period 
Ime In on found to the south of the piesent town, on the 
site of the ancient Cabell in, a place of some note m the 
ton it oi y ot the Cuvaies In muh.eval and modern history 
the town has foi tin most put followed the fortunes of tho 
Comtat Vcn.ussin, in which it was included, and down to 
the Ui volution it was the si 13 of a bishop, and had a large 
nutnbu of monastic establishments Population 111 1872, 
390b in the town, and 8034 m the commune 

CAVALCANTI, Guido, an Itahaii poet and philosopher 
of the 13th c entiuy, who died in 1300 lie W'as the son 
of a philosophic whom Dante, in the Info no, condemns to 
Lament among tin Kpicuteaiisund Atheists , but ho himself 
"as a fin ml of the gieat poet By marriage with the 
ihuightu of Fammta Ibeiti, he became head of tho 
(ihibelhiiis , and when tin people, weary of continual 
la lwls, moused themselves, and sought peace by banishing 
tho leadens of the uval pntns, he was sent to Saizana, 
w here he caught a lev ei , of w hu li lie die d ( ’avalcatiti has 
left a number of love sonnets and canzoui, w f hich were 
honouied by the piaise of Dante Some aie simple and 
gi aceful, but many aie spoiled b\ a mixture of metaphysics 
bin rowed fiom Plato, Austotle, and the Chustian Fathers 
They are mostly in honoui ot a French lady, whom he calls 
Mandetta His Canzone d'Amoie was extremely populai, 
and was frequently published , and Ins complete poetical 
woiks are contained in Giuntfs collection, Florence, 1527, 
Venice, 1531-2 He also wrote 111 prose on philosophy 
and oratory 

CAVALIER, Jean (c 1680—1740), the famous chief 
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of the Camisards, was born at Rib&ute, near Anduse, in 
Lower Languedoc. The date of his birth is variously given 
between 1679 and 1685. It could hardly be so late as 
the last-named year, and may probably be assigned to the 
period between 1679 and 1681 He was the son of a 
peasant, and in boyhood was employed first in keeping 
sheep, and afterwards as a baker's apprentice A pious 
mother trained him in the Reformed faith The persecu 
tion of Protestants, which began after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and which was carried on with pitiless 
cruelty in the Ce venues, drove him from his native land m 
1701, and he took refuge at Geneva By the drayonnadet 
of Louis XIV tho Protestants of the Cevennes were at last 
driven to revolt , and Cavalier, inspired with the hope of 
being their deliverer, a hope winch was laised to the pitch 
of enthusiasm, it is said, by certain prophecies, returned 
to his own country iu 1702 The msuircction broke out 
in July of that year, and Cavaliei was one of the chosen 
leaders Roland was named generalissimo, but Cavalier 
soon rose to share the chief command with him Untrained 
in aims, he displayed not only a fiery corn age, but extra- 
ordinary military skill This must have been owing to 
some extent to the eager attention which he had paid, 
while ketpuig Jus sheep, to the manmuvies of the troops 
which were stationed in his native distuct Although 
the enfanU dt Dim , as the insurgents were called, numbered 
at the most only 3000 men m arms, they coped 
huuesslully again and again with the much more numerous 
foices of the king, and were never entiiely conquered 
After several affairs Cavalier changed the theatie of war 
to the Vivarais , and on the 10th of February 1703 he 
defeated tho loyalist t loops on the Aidfcche A few days 
luter lie was completely defeated on the same ground and 
was supposed to have fallen But he icappeared, was 
ugam defeated at Tour-de Bcllot (April 30), and again 
recovered himself, leciuits flocking to him to fill up the 
[daces of the slam By a long senes of suctesstshe raised 
Ins reputation to the highest pitch, and gained the full 
(ontideme of the people It was m vam that more and 
moio rigoious measures weie adopted against the Cammids , 
in vam that their mountain distuct was ravaged, sacked, 
and burned by the Cat hoi ns Cavaliei boldly earned the 
war into the plain, made terrible repnsals, and thieatened 
even N lines itself On Apnl 16, 1701, he incountered Mar- 
shal Monti evel himself at the bridge ot Nages, with 1000 
men against 5000 , uud though defeated after a desperate 
conflict, he made a successful retreat with two thirds of 
his men Marshal Villars was next sent against him, and 
instead of fighting pioposed negotiation Boland reso- 
lutely turned a deaf ear to him , but Cavalier agreed to 
treat A umference was held at Nimes, hostages being 
given to Cavaliei , and ho appeared with an armed and 
mounted escort, winch was draw'll up fai ing the guard of 
the marshal The terms proposed were deferred to the 
decision of the king, Cavalier in the meanwhile letiring to 
Calvisson In tins place foi some day's the Camisards 
lit id thui meetings openly, and thousands eagerly flocked 
to them The result of the negotiation was that Cavaliu 
icteived for lnmsclf a commission with a pension of 1200 
hvres, and for Ins brothel a captain a commission He was 
authorized to foim a regiment of Camisaids to be sent to 
Spain , and liberty was restored to his father and other 
Protestant prisoners The treaty, which did not include 
any piovision for general liberty of conscience, excited 
great indignation among the companions of Cavalier They 
called lam tiaitor and cow aid, and deserted him Dis 
heartened, and with little confidence m the promises of the 
court, Cavalier afterwards visited Par .3 for the purpose of 
an interview with Louis XIV He was presented privately 
to the king at Versailles, but was ill received His du>- 
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appointment and the reports which were current of intended 
attempts on his life or liberty induced him to leave France 
fie went to Switzerland, and afterwards to Holland , and 
there he married a daughter of Madame Dunoyer, the 
latter a lady of Nimes, who had once been sought m 
marriage by Voltaue He then passed into England for 
the purpose of recruiting his regiment of Caimsards He 
had an intei view with Queen Anne, of which conflicting 
accounts are given But so highly was his military genius 
valued that he was sent with his regiment to take part in 
the famous expedition to Spam, under the earl of Peter 
borough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel (May 1705) At the 
battle of Almanza his Caimsards encountered a French regi 
ment which they had met m the Cevennes, and, without 
filing, the foes rushed to a hand to hand fight aud made a 
fearful slaughter Cavalier was severely wounded, and was 
saved from death by au English officer On his return to 
England a small pension was given him, and after long wait- 
ing he was made a major-general and named governor of 
Jersey This post was afterwards exchanged for the gover- 
norship of the Isle of Wight Cavalier died at Chelsea, in 
the first half of May 1740, and there his remains were in 
terred Maiesherbes, the courageous friend and defender of 
Louib XVr , bears the following eloquent testimony to this 
young heioof the Cevennes — “I confess,” he says, “that 
tins warrior, who, without ever having served, found himself 
by the mere gift of nature a great general, — this Caimsard 
who was bold to punish a crime m the presence of a fierce 
troop which maintained itself by like crimes, — tins coarse 
peasant who, when admitted at twenty years of age into the 
society of cultivated people, caught then manneis and won 
their love and esteem, —this man who, though aicustomed 
to a stormy life, and having just cause to be proud of his 
success, had yet enough philosophy in him by nature to 
enjoy for thuty five years a tranquil private life, — appears 
to me to be one of the rarest characters to be found in 
history ” There is a work, little esteemed, entitled Memoir s 
of the War in the Cevennes, under Colonel Cavalier , winch 
appears to have been written not by Cavalier himself but 
by a French refugee named Galh For a more detailed 
account see Mrs Bray's Revolt oj the Pi ote stunts of the 
Cevennes , published m 1870 

CAVALLINI, Pietro ( t 1259-1344), bum in Rome 
towaids 1259, was an artist of the earliest epoch of the 
modern Roman School, and was taught painting and 
mosaic by Giotto while employed at Rome, and it is 
believed that he assisted his master m the mosaic of the 
Navicolla, or ship of St Petei, m the porch of the church 
of that saint Lauzi describes him as an adopt in both 
arts, and mentions with appiobatiou his giand fresco of a 
Crucifixion at Assisi, still m tolerable preset vation , lie 
was, moreover, veised m architecture and m sculpture 
According to George Vertue, it is highly probable that 
Cavallim executed, m 1279, the mosaics and other 
ornaments of the tomb of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey He would thus be tbe “ Petrus Civis 
Romanus ” whose name is inscribed on the shnne , but lus 
extreme youth at this date tends to disci edit the supposi- 
tion The work, if really lus, must have been executed m 
Rome, where he appears to have constantly lesided He 
died m 1344, at the age of eighty-five, m the odour of 
sinctity, having m his later years been a man of eminent 
piety He is said to have carved for the Basilica of San 
Paolo fuon le Mura, close to Rome, a ciucifix which spoke 
in 1370 to a female saint 

CAVALLO, Tiberius (1749-1809), an electrician and 
natural philosopher, sou of a physician established at Naples, 
was born m that city, March 30, 1749 His father died 
when he was only eleven years old, but be received a liberal 
education through the kindness of his fnends, and com- 
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pleted his studies at the university of Naples. He was 
ougmally destined for commerce, and came to England m 
1771, m order to obtain more complete information 
respecting the various objects of mercantile pursuit But 
ho soon abandoned his intention of adopting that mode of 
life, and detei mined to devote Ins time to science His 
mind, however, was rathei mutative than original, and 
he is said to have found it easiei to learn Euclid by 
heart than in the ordinary way, which indeed he found un 
possible He became a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Naples, and a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London He dud at London in 1809 The splendid 
improvements which had been lately made m elects lcity 
directed lus attention to that department of natural 
philosophy , and his ch’ef works arc — A Complete Treatise 
o/ Electricity (1777), Essay on Medual Elect i icity ( 17 80), 
and The Elements oj Mataial and Experimental Philo 
sophy ( 1 803) 

CAVALRY From the earliest dates, at which there is 
any record of armed men being systematically trained and 
oigaruzed, cavalry has always formed an integral part of 
every army, although the relative size and importance of 
the arm has vailed, at cot ding to the natuie of the country 
and the pcculianties of its inhabitants Egypt probably 
affoids the eailicst histoiical lecouls of any distinct attempt 
at imlitdiy oiganization In that country civaliy and 
hoisemauship wue held in high repute, aceoiding to the 
pioplict Isaiah Diodoius of fciuly tells us that Osyrnan 
dias led 20,000 tavaliy against the rebels m Bactriana, 
and that twenty-five generations elapsed bttween Osyman 
dus and Sesostt is, w ho seems to have be en the chief founder 
of Egyptian greatness, and to have lived at a period mdis 
tinctly laid dow n m history, but e ertamly long prim to the 
Trojan war In early times chanots appear to have been 
associated with the housemen of an ami), although perfectly 
distinct from them Frequent rtfeieuces aie made in tho 
Bible to “chariots and hoi semen and Josephus states 
that the arm) of Tsi xelitcs that escaped fiom Eg)pt 
numbered 50,000 horsemen and 000 chariots of war 
Herodotus frequently speaks of the cavalry aim, and Hip- 
pocrates mentions the existence of a corps of young women 
whose bi easts were scared to enable them to use the bow and 
javelin Plato likewise speaks somewhat vaguely of a 
corps of young ladies about 500 bc The existent e of 
Amazons as a lace has never been supported by even 
moderately authentic testimony, although by some they 
were believed to li\e on the River Therm odon in 
the noith of Asia Minoi 

The first authentic at count that we have of cavalry being 
regularly organized is given by Xenophon, who states that 
in the first Mcsseman wai, 743 nr, Lyeuigus formed his 
cavalry in divisions Some hundred years later, in 371 
B c , Epammondas raised a corps of 5000 eavaliy, and from 
this date it may be said the arm was much cultivated 
throughout Greece, until Philip and Alexander of Macedon 
raised it to a gieat pitch of excellence Both these monarch? 
weie indebted foi several of thur greatest successes to the 
prowess of then cavalry , and tho exploits of Alexander’s 
7000 horsemen at the battle of Arbela, 331 bc, in which 
he signally defeated Daims, may well serve as an example 
for futuic generations The Greek cavalry were divided 
into heavy, or “ cataphrarti,” and light, or “ me cataphraeti ” 
To these Alexander added a third class, termed “ dunachce,” 
who were trained to fight on foot or on horseback After 
the death of Alexander the Great eavaliy appears to have 
fallen into comparative disuse until the days of Hannibal 
and the Carthaginians Dire cxpenence, more especially 
the defeats of tho Ticmus and the Trebia, taught the Romans # 
tho value of cavalry , and m the latter days of the republic 
it became the most popular aud highly favoured service of 
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the Roman armies According to Vegetius, the Roman 
cavalry was organized into ten troops or squadrons, forming 
a regiment of 7 26 horses, either intended to act m 
dependency or, more usually, attached to some special 
legion As the Roman empire increased and brought many 
tributaries under its flag, the cavalry began to be drawn 
from those couutnes whose inhabitants were specially 
devoted to equestrian pursuits The Qauls for many yeais 
furnished the principal part of the cavalry both m the 
Cut th iginian and in the Roman armies, and appear to have 
rivalled the Nuimdians in efficiency Strange to say, 
► addles were never used until the time of Constantine, and 
Htiriups wore introduced by the Flanks about the middle 
of the 5th century 

In the Middlo Ages the unwillingness to mtiust any 
rmlitiry power to the seifs lendered the upper classes the 
only soldiers, and as these did not deign to fight on foot 
cavalry became the basis of European armies Tlio 
knights and esquues wue the mu lens, mounted attendant 
bowmen and pikomen being the secondary portion of the 
fighting power 

The invention of gunpowder and the decline of the 
feudal system wi ought a change in militaiy tactics, and 
from the oigim/atum of a standing army by (Jhailos II of 
France, in 1415, cavalry as it now exists may be said to 
date As in early days, each country produced a species 
of cavahy in accordance with the chaiactenstics of its 
inhabitants and the nature of its institutions From 
Hungaiycamo the Hussais, whose namo is derived from 
the Hungarian word “ Husz,” twenty, and “ar,” pay 
Marshal Luxembourg appears to have been the first person 
who disciplined and organized these hussars, and in 101)2 
they were attached to his auny as light troops and lecon 
noitrcrs Carabineers woio of a somewhat earlier date, 
and sooiri to have come originally from Basque and 
Uormmy The woul carbine has been tiaced to an Arab 
wold “ kuab,” but this derivation is somewhat doubtful 
Ongmally it was the custom for caiabmeers or horsemen 
annul with hie urns to mount infantry behind them, and 
m 15 LI King Louis of Nassm made use of this hybrid 
force m lets operations igunst Bcrgeu 

A few years later, in 1551, Marshal Do Bnssac formed 
acoipi of mounted infantry aud called them Dragoon*, 
thus pistifymg Dr Johnson’s definition of the wold as “ a 
man who senes lmhffei on tly either on foot or on horse 
bick ” The actutl origin of t ho term dragoon has been 
ftsmbed to the dragon’s luud which, as a rule, adorned the 
muzzle of the firearm with which these horsemen wore 
armed, — although this derivation again cannot bo regarded 
as voty cutun As firearms became more generally 
used, so the tactics and organization of ctvulry underwent 
modifications In the tame of Francis I the gens d’armes 
of 1 1 nice wane reckoned tho best cavalry in Europe, ami 
were formed m single lank Somewhat later the Spaniards, 
and afterwards the Germans, carried off tho palm, tlioy 
went to tho other ext tome as rogauls form it ion, being 
fountd iv six and eight ranks, and wore composed of a 
mivd force of arquobusiors and lancers At this time 
imbt iry leaden s f uled to appreciate the true mission of 
cavilry, and assigned too grout importance to tho effect of 
fire t rtus, too little to that of “cold steel” Maurice of 
Nassau was tho first to train cavalry with a view to their 
mobility, and teach them to act by separate bodies, and in 
distinct linos Now for tho first tune cavalry was organized 
by regiments, each rognnent being composed of four 
squadrons, formed in five ranks, and numbering about 
1000 horses During the Thirty Years’ War, from 1618 
to 1648, the lance as a cavalry weapon gradually dis 
appeared, partly on account of tho amount of training 
which is necessary to insure its efficient use, and partly on 


account of the exaggerated value attached to firearms as 
cavalry weapons After Maurice of Nassau, Qustavus 
Adolphus appears as the next great cavalry leader, and was 
so successful in the employment of liis cuirassiers and 
dragoons — into which two divisions his horsemen were 
classed— that all other European nations began to imitate 
him, and adopted his formation in three ranks After the 
death of Guatavus Adolphus, until the wars with the 
Turks, the French appear to have been the most instructed 
and efficient in the employment of cavalry The wars of 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV soon developed military art, 
and such great leaders as Turenne, Cond£, Montecuculi, 
and Marlborough made their name At this period 
defensive armour for cavalry was abolished, and lances 
were unknown except among irregular horsemen, who came 
from the plains of Poland and Russia Excellent, however, 
as tho French cavalry at this period undoubtedly was, it 
could not vie with that of the Turks either as regards its 
own efficiency or the results that it achieved So formid- 
able and so much feared were the Turkish horsemen that 
the Russian infantry when opposed io them invariably 
rained chevaax-di-Jnse in light carts for their protection 
It has been very justly remarked that no other cavalry 
has ever obtained such an ascendency as this over in- 
fantry 

Hitherto but little attention had been paid to the employ- 
ment of cavalry off the field of battle for purposes of recon- 
noitring, although it had long exercised an important 
influence m action Marshal Saxe, however, may bo said 
to have introduced a new and more enlightened era m the 
history of the arm, he not only was tho first to recognize 
the true mission and use of light cavalry, but also the 
necessity for celerity m movement and manoeuvre on all 
occasions Although he cannot bo said to have mtioduced 
horse artillery, which did not appear on the field of battle 
till 17(>2, still, by Ins timely use of guns m conjunction 
with cavalry at the battle of Fontenoy, lie first showed how 
the two arms might be combined 

It einnot, however, bo said that cavalry lias ever before 
or since played the important partm war that it did m the 
days of Frederick tho Great This monarch recognized 
th.it the “ armo blanche,” and not tho firearm, was the 
piopei weapon fur a mounted soldier He discontinued 
fu mg m line, and the pitch of excellence at which his horse- 
men aimed undei tho leadership of Seidlitz, and the results 
they obtained, have never been equalled by the cavalry of 
any other nation Tho battles of Zorndorf, Rosbach, 
Striegau, Kesselsdorf, and Leuthen still remain the most 
signal examples of what may be attained if to long previous 
training and prepaiation are joined bnllniney and rapidity 
of execution in the hold It required, however, long 
experience aud the occasional disasters which befell him 
in the fust and second Silesian wars before Frederick the 
Great appreciated tho true principles of mounted warfare 
oi put them into execution 

The next period in the history of cavalry may bo said to 
date from the use of Napoleon I until the battle of Water- 
loo Tho Republican armies of France were but ill provided 
with mounted troops, and the disaster of Wuizburg in 
1796 nearly annihilated the comparatively few squadrons 
that Franco then possessed The genius of Napoleon 
evinced itself as lemarkably in the organization as m the 
leading of his armies, and his first care was to create a 
force of cavalry such as would enable him to reap the fruits 
of his victories To his cavalry he was mainly indebted 
for some of his most signal triumphs, notably Marengo and 
Austcrlitz, and to the manner m which he employed hw 
mounted scouts and reconnoitrers he owed the facility 
with which ho so often out-manoeuvred and anticipated hi 
enemies The Russian campaign of 1812 annihilated the 
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French cavalry! and there was not tune to reorganize it 
before it was necessary again to take the field Hence 
some of Napoleon’s most decided successes m 1813 
proved fruitless , as he himself remarked! had he possessed 
cavalry at the battles of Liitzcn and Bautzen the war would 
then have been brought to an end It would hero appear 
worthy of remark that defensive aimour for cavalry, which 
had fallen into disuse, was re-introduced by Napoleon Ho 
increased the French cuirassiers from one regiment to 
twelve, and they performed excellent service ever after 
wards Similarly m Napoleon’s time the lance began to 
be again used m Europe, in 1807 it was found that a 
Polish regiment of lancers was so useful that twelve lancer 
regiments were afterwards formed, and a certain proportion 
of this arm has ever since been maintained m all European 
armies Any remarks, however, on cavalry in the time of 
Napoleon would be incomplete were no reference made to 
the Cossacks, who so much contributed to render the 
retreats from Russia and after Leipsic peculiarly disastrous 
to the French These irregular horsemen, mounted on 
small horses and armed with lances, hung on the flanks 
and rear of the retreating enemy, and, although seldom 
standing to meet an attack, appeared to be ubiquitous, 
alike affording a screen for their own army and obtaining 
the fullest information regarding the movements of that 
opposed to them 

In the foity years’ peace cavalry deteriorated like every- 
thing elso connected with military science In the Crimea, 
as the entire war may bo said to have consisted of one siege, 
there was but little occasion for the use of cavalry, and the 
few opportunities afforded were ceitamly not turned to the 
best account In the 1859 campaign between the French 
and Italians on the one side and the Austrians on the other, 
the nature of the country was unsmted to tho action of 
cavalry, and except in some isolated instances, as on the field 
of Solfermo, cavalry played a vciy unimportant part in tho 
war For many years the value of cavalry was only 
exemplified on tho plums of India, where both the British 
and the n itive horsemen performed many deeds of valour 
and did excellent set vice In I860 there occurred the 
first great European war since Waterloo m which cavaliy 
could be turned to full account From long disuse and 
want of practice neither Austrians nor Prussians made 
Rufficiont use of tho large force of horsemen which was at 
their disposal, and neither on the field of battlo nor off it 
did they achieve any great distinction, although, un- 
doubtedly, of tho two the Austrians earned off the palm 
They performed reconnoitring duties far more efficiently 
than their antagonists, and the manner m which they 
covered the retreat of then army after Koniggratz was a 
model of devotion and bravery 

Four years later tho experience gained by tho Prussians 
in 1866 on the plains of Bohemia was in the fullest degree 
utilized, whereas their opponents the French only showed 
how splendid material may be sacrificed and how brilliant 
courage maybe thrown away Incessant practice during 
tho four preceding years of peace had rendered the Prussian 
cavalry most proficient m all the duties of reconnoitring 
and outposts The information they obtained and tho 
manner m which they concealed the movements of the 
army m their rear mainly contributed to enable the leaders 
of the German army to carry out successfully their strategic 
plans, and their prowess on tho field of battle when turned 
to account as at Mars-la-Tour was exerted to the best effect 
The French cavalry, on the other hand, were remarkable 
more for bravery than efficiency In place of being 
scattered m small parties some days m advance of an army 
they marched in masses frequently in its rear Off the 
field of battle they were of no service, and on it they were 
needlessly sacrificed through the incapacity of their leaders 
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History has few examples of bravery more devoted than 
that of the French cavalry at the battles of Worth and 
Sedan, and none in which bravery was more entirely 
thrown away After the fall of the empire it may be said 
that the French cavalry ceased to exist, and as it is an arm 
that cannot bo improvised the republic hud no time to 
replace what had been destroyed 

On the whole it cannot bo said that the last two 
European wars have added nnuh to the art of handling 
cavalry The practice of spreading light troops two days' 
march m advance of an anny was not new, although of late 
j'Gais it had fallen into disuse, and as regards the employ 
meat of mounted troops on tho battle-field, it is still an 
unsettled question whether the recent improvements m 
firearms have or have not rendered it impossible foi them 
ever to turn tho tide of victory 

For tho organization, equipment, and stiength of the 
cavalry of the various armies of tho present day see Akmy, 
vol 11 (k s k) 

CAVAN, an inland (ounty m the province of Ulster, m 
Iicland, situated between 53° 43' and 51° 7' N lat , and 
6° 45' and 7° 47' W long , is bounded N by Fermanagh 
and Monaghan, E by Monaghan and Meath, 8 by Meath, 
Westmeath, and Longford, and W by Longfoid and 
Leitrim It has an area of 746 square miles, oi 477,394 
acres 

Tho surface of the country is uneven, consisting of lull 
and dale, without any great extent of level ground, but 
only in its northern extremity attaining a mountainous 
elevation The barony of Tullyhaw, bordering on Fer- 
managh, a wild dreaiy mountain district, known as tho 
kingdom of Gian or Glengavlm, contains the highest land 
in tlio county, called 81ieve Itussell In the saint barony 
is Quilca Mountain, the place of inauguration for the 
Macquires, chieftains of Fermanagh, held in veneration by 
the peasantry, in connection with legends and ancient 
superstitions The remainder of the county is not deficient 
in wood, and contains numerous lakes, generally of small 
dimensions, but of much interest for their puturisquo 
beauty, more especially Lough Ouglitci, which lies between 
the towns of Cavan and Killashandra The chief river in 
the county is tho Erne, which originates m the Lake of 
Scrabby, one of the minor sheets of water communicating 
with Lough Gowna on the borders of Longford Tho 
river takes a northerly direction by Killoshandra and 
Bclturbet, being enlarged during its course by the Annalee 
ami other smaller streams, and finally enters Lough Erne 
near the northern limit ol the county The other waters, 
consisting of numerous lakes and tliur connecting streams, 
are mostly tributary to the Erne A copious spring called 
the Shannon Pot, at the foot of the Cuilagli Mountain, in 
the barony of Tullyhaw, is regarded as the source of the 
River Shannon The Black water, a tributary of the Boyne, 
also rises in this county, near Bailieborough 

Branch lines of the Midland, Great Western, and Great 
Northern railways traverse the county 

The climate is not very genial owing to the dampness 
arising from its numerous lakes and tho natuie of the 
soil, and to the boisterous winds which frequently pievail, 
more especially in the higher districts 

The south-eastern portion of Cavan rests upon clay slate, 
and the remainder of the county upon the Carboniferous 
limestone formation A rich iron oie was formerly raised 
from Quilca Mountain Indications of lead, silver, and 
sulphur have been observed , and fullers’ earth, pipe-clay, 
potters’ clay, and brick clay are frequently met with m 
Tullyhaw barony m which there are also indications of 
coal Several mineral springs exist in this county, th$ 
chief of which is near the once frequented village of 
Swanlinbar In the neighbourhood of Belturbet, near the 
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small lake of Armagh, is a carbonated chalybeate. There 
are several other springs of less importance, and the small 
Lough Leighs, or Lough an-Leighaglis, which signifies the 
healing lake, on the summit of a mountain between Bailie- 
borough and Kingscourt, is celebrated for its antiscorbutic 
properties The level of this lake never varies It has 
no visible supply nor vent for its discharge , neither is it 
over frozen during the severest winters 

The soil is generally a stiff clay, cold and watery, but 
capable of much improvement by drainage, for which 
its undulating sutface affords facilities Agriculture has 
made little progress within the last twonty years , the 
extent of the farms being generally small In the 
mountainous parts, however, where the land is chiefly 
under grazing, the farms are larger, and in stock raising 
the county has made considerable progress 

From the Owners of Land Return (1870) it appears 
that in 1875 Cavan was divided among 1044 proprietors, 
328 of whom owned less than 1 acre, and 71 G one acre and 
upwards The largest estates were those of Lord Farn- 
ham (29,455 acres), Eail Auncsley (24,221), and E J 
Saunclerson (12,352) The average rateable value of the 
laud was 11s 1 ()]d per acre, while that of all Ulster 
was 15s 8^d , and the aveiagc extent of the properties 
was 435 acres per owner, or nearly double the average 
size for Ulster, which was 239 

The following tables give comparative statements of the 
agriculture acieage in the years in 1853 and 1875, and of 
the live stock m 1852 and 1875 respectively — 
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the other counties, with the exception of Kerry and Cork 
Cavan is not a manufactimng county The bleaching 
of linen and the distillation of whisky aie both carried 
oil to a small extent, but the people are chiefly em 
ployed in agiiiultural puisuits and in the sale of home 
pioduce Tho soil m those districts not well adapted for 
tillage is peculiarly favourable for tiees The woods were 
formerly veiy considoiable, and the timber found m tho 
bogs is of large dimensions , but plantations are now 
chiefly found in demesnes, whore they are extensive 

r lhe population is less mixed in race than most parts of 
Ulster, being generally of Cultic extraction The dwellings 
of tho peasantry aie poor m n< commodation There are 
in the county only four towns with upwards of 1000 
inhabitants, viz, Cavan, Cootelull, Belturbet, und Bailie- 
borough The population m 1851 amounted to 174,004, 
and in 1871 to 140,735 (with an excess of 223 males), 
showing a decrease m twenty years of 33,329 persons, 
being an average of 1006 per annum, or 19 per cent , on the 
population of 1851 This is considerably above the average 
decrease of Ulster At the census of 1871 there weie 
113,174 Catholics, 21,223 Episcopalians, 15,004 Presby- 
terians, and 1334 of other denominations, showing that 
80 per ceut of the inhabitants professed the Catholic faith 
With regard to emigration, it appears that 11,129 persons 
left tho county within the five years ending 1875, being 
at the rate of 2226 per annum, which is about the average 
of the rest of the province Tho poor law is administered 
by a subdivision of the county and parts of the adjacent 
district into four unions, and these relieved 5126 paupers 
in 1874 Education is dispensed by means of 8 superior 


and 340 primary schools. In 1871 the number of persona 
of five and upwards who could read and write was 55,778 ; 
31,438 could read but could not write, and 48,104 could 
neither read nor write 

The county is divided into eight baronies — Castlerahan, 
Clanmahon, Clankee, Loughtee Lower and Upper, Tully- 
garvey, Tuliyhaw, and Tullyhunco, and contains thirty-six 
parishes and parts of parishes It is almost entirely within 
the diocese of Kilmore In military arrangements it is in 
tho Belfast district , and there are barracks for cavalry at 
Belturbet, and for infantry at Cavan, where also the staff 
of the county militia is stationed The assizes are held at 
Cavan, whore the county prison and the county mfirmaiy 
are situated Prior to the Umou it returned six members 
to the Irish parliament, two for the county at large, and 
two for each of the boroughs of Cavan and Belturbet , 
but since that period it has been represented m the 
imperial parliament by two county members only 

The most ancient geographers desenbe this and tho 
adjacent counties of Leitrim and Fermanagh as occupied 
by the tribe of the Erdini At the period of the English 
settlement, and for some centuries afterwards, it was 
known by the name of the Bienny, or O’Reilly’s country , 
and its inhabitants, protected bv the nature of the country, 
long maintained their independence In 1584 Cavan was 
formed into a county of Ulster by Sir John Perrott, lord- 
deputy of Ireland, and subdivided into seven baronies, two 
of which were assigned to Sir John O’Reilly, free of all 
contributions, and three to other membeis of the family , 
while tho two remaining baronies, possessed by the septs 
of Mackernon and Macgauian, and situated in the moun- 
tains bordering on O’Rourke’s country, weie left subject to 
their ancient tenures and the exactions of their Irish lord, 
the Crown reserving 200 beeves upon the whole county for 
the lord-deputy’s provision There was also an ancient 
subdivision, peculiar to this county, into polls, each of 
which contained about 25 at res Early m the reign of 
James I , a commission of inquiry was issued concerning 
all lands in several counties of Ulster, escheated to the 
Crown by attainder, outlawry, or actual death m rebellion, 
by which the gi eater poition of tins county was deemed to 
be vested in the Crown, and its exact state thereupon 
investigated Under the consequent project foi the new 
plantation of Ulster, the county w r as distributed among the 
undertakers, British planters, servitors, natives, ecclesi- 
astics, Ac The pimcipal English and Scotch families 
settled in Cavan w f ere the Auchmuties, Bailies, Butlers, 
Hanultons, Lamberts, Parsons, and Ridgeways Some few 
remains of antiquity remain m the shape of cairns, raths, 
and the ruins of small castles 

Cavan, the capital of the above county, and, previous 
to the U nion, a pai liamentai y borough, but now placed under 
the Towns Improvement Act, is situated near the centre 
of the county It is 68 miles N W from Dublin (85 J 
by rail), on one of tho tributary sti earns of the Annalee 
River, m a large valley surrounded on every side by 
elevated grouud, with picturesque environs, adorned by tho 
mansions and demesnes of Lord Farnham and the bishop 
of Kilmore Tho town, which m 1871 contained 3380 
inhabitants, is of unpretending and rather humble appear- 
ance The court-house, erected at an expense of £11,000, 
is elegant in its proportions and convenient in its internal 
arrangements The parish church, built on an elevated site, 
is also a graceful structure The most conspicuous building 
is the grammar-school, founded by Charles I It was 
rebuilt in 1819, at an expense ot 19000, on an eminence 
overlooking one of tho mam entrances into the town, and 
is capable of accommodating one hundred resident pupils 
The other public buildings are the Roman Catholic chapel 
and Dissenters’ meeting-houses, the county gaol and m 
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firmary, barracks, and the union workhouse Cavan has 
still some linen trade, and a considerable retail business 
is transacted m the town It is the seat of a presbytery of 
the Presbyterian church, but the great majority of the 
inhabitants are Homan Catholics A monasteiy of 
Dominican friars, founded by O’Reilly, chieftain of the 
Brenny, formerly existed here, and became the burial-place 
of the celebrated Irish general, Owen O’Neal, who died as 
is supposed by poison, in 1649, at Cloughoughter This 
monastery, and all the other antiquities of the town, have 
been swept away during the violent and continuous feuds 
to which the country has been subjected Even so late as 
the year 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned by 
the Enniskilleners under General Wolseley 

CAVANILLES, Antonio Jose (1745-1804), a Spanish 
ecclesiastic who devoted himself to botany, was born at 
Valencia m 1745 He was educated by the Jesuits at the 
university of that town, and became tutoi of the sons of 
the Duke of Infantado, whom he accompanied to Pans 
There he resided twelve years, enjoying the friendship of 
the famous Jussieu, whose views lie adopted He after- 
wards became director of the royal garden at Madrid In 
1789 and the following years, he published Dissertations 
upon Monadelphous Plant * , and in 1790 he commenced to 
issue his work on the plants of Spain, and those discovered 
by Spanish navigators m Mexico, Peru, Chili, New Holland, 
and the Philippine Islands 

CAVE (Latin cavea ), a hollow extending beneath the 
surface of the earth Caves have excited tho awe and 
wonder of mankind m all ages, and have been the centres 
round which have clustered many legends and supersti- 
tions They were the abode of the sibyls and tho nymphs 
m Romau mythology, and in Gieece they were the temples 
of Pan, Bacchus, Pluto, and the Moon, as well as the 
places where the oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth, 
and Mouut Cithceron In Persia they were connected with 
the obscure worship of Mithras Their names frequently 
are survivals of the superstitious ideas of antiquity, as for 
example, the Fairy, Dragon’s, or Devil’s Caves of Franco 
ami Germany Long after tho Fames and Little Men had 
forsaken the forests and glens of Geimany, they dwelt m 
their palaces deep m the Hartz Mountains, m tho 
Dwarfholes, <kc , whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep m 
a cave The hills of Granada are still believed by tho 
Moorish children to contain the great Boabdil, and Ins 
sleeping host, who will awake, when an adventurous mortal 
invades their repose, to restore the glory of tho Moors m 
Spain 

Caves have been used m all ages by mankind for habita- 
tion, refuge, and burial In the Old Testament we read 
that when Lot went up out of Zoar he dwelt m a cave with 
his two daughters The five kings of the Canaamtes took 
refuge from Joshua, and David from Saul, in the caves of 
Palestine, just as the Aquitani lied from Caisar to those of 
Auvergne, and the Arabs of Algeria to those of Dahra, 
where they were suffocated by Marshal Pelissier m 1845 
In Central Africa Dr Livingstone tells us that there are 
vast caves m which whole tribes find security with their 
cattle and household stuff 

The cave of Machpelah may be quoted as an example of 
their use as sepulchres, and the rock hewn tombs of 
Palestine and of Egypt, and the Catacombs of Rome 
probably owe their existence to the ancient practice of 
burial m natural hollows m the rock We might therefore 
expect to find m them most important evidence as to the 
ancient history of mankind, which would reach long beyond 
written record , and since they have always been used by 
wild beasts as lairs we might reasonably believe also that 
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their exploration would throw light upon the animals which 
have in many cases disappeared from the countries which 
they formerly inhabited The labouis of Buckland, Pen- 
gelly, Falconer, Lartet, and Christy, and Dawkins, carried 
on during tho last fifty years m the caves, have added an 
ontirely new chaptei to the history of man m Europe, as 
well as established tho changes that have taken place in 
the European fauna The physical history of caves will be 
taken first, and we shall then pass on to the discoveries 
relating to man and the lowei annuals which have been 
made in them of late yeais 

Physual JJistoty — The most obvious agent in hollowing 
out caves is the sea The set of the unit nts, tho force of 
the breakois, the gnndingof the shingle inevitably discover 
tho weak places in the clifi, and leave caves as one of the 
results of their work, modified in each cast by tho local 
conditions of tho rock Those fonned in tins manner are 
easily lecogmzed from their floors being rarely much out of 
the horizontal, their entrances are all m the same plane, or 
in a succession of horizontal and parallel planes, if the land 
has been elevated at succ essive times From their 
inaccessible position they have been raiely occupied by 
man Among them Fingal’s Cave, on the island of fctaffa, 
ofl the south-west coast of Scotland, hollowed out of 
columnar basalt, is perhaps tho most remarkable in Europe 
In volcanic regions also there are caves formed by the 
passage of lava to the surface of the giound, or by the 
expansion of steam and gases m the lava while it w r as in 
a molten state They have been obseived in the regious 
round Vesuvius and Etna, in Iceland and Tenenffe We 
may take as an example the Grotto del Cane (cave of the 
clog), near Pozzuoli, a few r miles to tho south west of Naples, 
remarkable for the flow of carbonic acid from devices in 
the floor, which fills the lower part of the cave and suffo 
cates any small animal, such as a dog, immersed long 
enough m it 

Tho most important class of caves, ho wevei, and that which 
immediately demands our notice, is that composed of those 
w'huh have been cut out of calcareous locks by the action 
of carbonic acid m the ram-water, combined with the 
mechanical friction of the sand and stones set in motion by 
tho streams which have, at one time or anotliei, flowed 
through them They occur at various levels, and are to be 
met with wherever the strata are sufficiently compact to 
support a roof Tlmse of Brixham and Torquay, and of the 
Eifel are in the Devonian limestone , tlmse of Wales, 
Somerset, the central and northern counties of Belgium, 
Saxony, and W estplialia, of Maine and Anjou, of Virginia and 
Kentucky, are in that of the ( 'arbomforous age The cave 
of Kirkclale in Yorkshire, and most of those in Franconia 
and Bavaria, penetrate Jurassic limestones The compact 
Neocomian and cretaceous limestones of Central France 
contain most of the caverns of Pengord, rendered famous by 
the discovery of the remains of the Eskimos along with tho 
animals which they hunted , as well as those of Northern 
Italy, Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, Carmola, and Palestine 
The cave of Lunolviel near Montpellier is the most nnpoitant 
of those which have been hollowed m limestones of tho 
Tertiary age They are also met with m rocks composed 
of gypsum , m Thuringia, foi example, they occur in the 
saliferous and gypseous strata of the Zcchstem, and in the 
gypseous Tertiary rocks of the neighbourhood of Pans, as 
for example at Montmorency 

Caves formed by the action of carbonic acid, and the 
action of water are distinguished from others by tho 
following characters They open on the abrupt sides of 
valleys and ravines at various levels, and are arranged 
round the main axes of erosion, just as the branches are 
arranged round tho trunk of a tree In a great many cases 
the relation of the valley to the ravine, and of the ravine to. 
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the cave, is so intimate that it is impossible to deny that 
all three have been produced by the same causes The 
cavos themselves ramify in the same irregular fashion as 
the valleys, and are to be viewed merely as the capillaries 
in the general valley Rystem through which the ram passes 
to join the mam channels Sometimes, as m the famous 
caves of Adelsberg, Kentucky, Wookey Hole m Somerset- 
shire, the Peak m Derbyshire, and in many m the Jura, 
they are still the passages of subterranean streams , but 
very frequently the drainage has found an outlet at a 
lower level, and the ancient watercourses have been 
deserted These m every case present unmistakable proof 
that they have been traversed by water m the sand, 
gravel, and clay which they contain, as well as m the worn 
surfaces of the sides and bottom In all districts where 
there are caves there are funnel shaped depressions of 
various sizes called pot holes or swallow-holes, or betoires, 
“chaldrons du dmble,” “marmitos dos grants,” or “kata 
vathra,” m which the rain is collected before it disappears 
into the subterranean passages They arc to bo seen m 
all stages, some being mere hollows whit h only contain water 
after excessive rain, while others are profound vertical 
shafts into which the water is continually falling That 
known as Helln Pot in Yorkshne, 300 feet deep, is an ex- 
ample of the latter class The cirques described by M 
Desnoyers belong to the same class as the swallow holes 
The history ol swallow-lioles, caves, ravines, and valleys 
in calcareous strata may be summed up as follows The 
calcareous rocks are invariably traversed by joints or lines 
of shrinkage, which are lines of weakness by winch the 
direction ot the drainage is determined , and they are 
composed to a large extent of carbonate of lime, which is 
readily exchanged into soluble bicarbonate by the addition 
of carbonic acid The rain in its passage through the air 
takes up carbonic acul, and it is still further chuiged with 
it in percolating through the surface soil in which there 
is decomposing vegetable matter As the rain drops 
converge towauls some one point, determined by some 
local acudent on the surface, and always m a line of 
joint, the carbonic acid attacks the carbonate of lime with 
which it comes into contact, and thus a funnel is gradually 
formed ending in the vertical joint below Both tunnel 
and vertical joint below aie being continually enlarged by 
this prut ess This chemical action goes on until the free 
CMibonu acul is used up The subtori auean passages are 
enlarged in this mannei, and what was origin ilh an in- 
significant network of fissures is developed into a series 
of halls, sometimes as much as from 80 to 100 fict high 
These results aie considerably furtheied by the mechanical 
friction of the pebbles and sand hurried along b> the cum nt, 
and by falls of jock from the roof produced b;y tin* removil 
of the underlying strata In many cases the results of tins 
action have pi minted a regulai subterranean ri\er system 
The tint k limestones of Kentucky, for example, are travu sed 
by subterranean waters which collect m large rivers, and 
ultimately appeur at the surface in full power The Kivtr 
Axe, near Wells, the stream flowing out of the Peak 
Cavern at Castleton, Derbyshire, that at Adelsbetg (see 
ADELsm-ua, vol i p 1 r >l) in Oarniola, flow out of ca\orns 
in full volume The River Styx and the waters of Acheron 
disappear in a senes of caverns which were supposed to 
lead down to the infernal regions 

If the direction of the drainage m the rock lias been 
altered, either by elections such as those with which the 
geologist is familiar, or by the opening out of new passages 
at a lower level, these watercourses become dry , and present 
us with the caves which have afforded shelter to man and 
the wild animals from the remotest ages, sometimes high up 
on the side of a ravine, at other times close to the level of 
the stream at the bottom 
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Caves, as a general rule, are as little effected by dis- 
turbances of the rock as the ravines and valleys, which 
have been formed, m the mam, irrespective of the lines of 
fault or dislocation 

We must now examine what happens to the bicarbonate 
of lime which has been formed by the action of the and on 
the limestone If a current of air play upon the surface of 
the water, the carbonic acid, which floats up the lime, so to 
speak, is given off and the insoluble carbonate is deposited, 
and as a result of this action we have the elaborate 
and fantastic stony incrustations termed stalactites and 
stalagmites The water percolating through the rock 
covers the sides of the cavern with a stalactitic drapery, 
and if a line of drops persistently falls from the same point 
to the floor, the calcareous deposit gradually descends from 
the roof, forming in some cases stony tassels, and m others 
long columns which are ultimately united to the calcareous 
boss, formed by the plash of the water on the floor The 
surface also of the pools is sometimes covered over with an 
ice like sheet of stalagmite, which shoots from the sides, 
and sometimes forms a solid and firm floor when the water 
on which it was supported has disappeared Sometimes 
the drops form a little calcareous basin, beautifully polished 
inside, which contains small pearl-like particles of carbonate 
of lime, polished by friction one against the other The 
most beautiful stalactitic caves m Clreat Britain are those of 
Cheddar m Somerset, Caldy Island, and Poole’s Cavern at 
Buxton A portion only of the carbonate of lime is thus 
deposited in the hollows of tho rock from which it wan 
taken , the rest ib earned into the open air by the streams, 
in part deposited on the sides and bottom, forming tufa 
and the so called petrifactions, and partly being conveyed 
down to the sea to be ultimately secreted in tho tissues of 
the Mollusca, Echinodermata, and Foraminifera Through 
these it is again collected m a solid form, and in the long 
course of ages it is again lifted up above the level of the 
water as limestone rock, and again undergoes the same 
series of changes Thus the t yclc of carbonate of him is a 
never-ending one from the land to the ocean, from the oceau 
to the land, and so it has been ever since the first stratum 
of limestone was formed out of the exuvitc of the inhabitants 
of the sea The rate of tho accumulation of stalagmite in 
caverns is net ossanly \ an able, since it is determined by the 
piesente of varying curiuits of air In tho lnglebomugh 
cavern a stalagmite, measured in 1839 and in 1873, n 
growing at the rate of 294b inches per annum It is 
obvious, therefore, that the vast antiquity of deposits con- 
taining lemanis of man underneath layers of stalagmite 
cannot be inf arid from a thickness of a few inches or 
even of a few feet 

The intimate relation which exists between caves and 
ravines iendtts it extremely probable that many of the 
lattu have been originally subterranean watercourses, which 
have been unroofed by the degradation of the rock In all 
limestone districts ravmts are to be found continued in the 
same direction as the caves, ami the process of atmospheric 
elusion may be seen in the fallen blocks of stone which 
generally aie to be met with at the mouths of the caverns 
In illustration of this the valley and caves of Weather- 
cote, in ^ orkblnre, may be quoted, or the source of the 
Axe at W ookey , and the ravine formed in this way has 
very fiequently been widened out into a valley by the 
action of subaerial waste, or by the grinding of glaciers 
through it during the glacial stage of the Pleistocono 
period. 

Pleistocme Caves in Europe — The caves which have 
offered shelter to man and the wild animals are classified 
according to their contents lri, Those containing the 
extinct animals, such as the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
or Palaeolithic man (see Archjcojlogy), are termed 
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Pleistocene These are sometimes called Quaternary, 
under the mistaken idea that they belong to an age 
succeeding the Tertiary period 2c?, Those which contain 
the remains of the domestic animals in association with the 
remains of man either m the Neolithic, Bionze, or Iron 
stages of civilization are termed Prehistoric 3d, The third 
group consists of those which can be brought into relation 
with the historic period, and are therefore termed Historic 
The search after* ebur fossile or unicorns’ horn, or m other 
words the fossil bones which ranked high m the materia 
medica of the 16th and 17th centuries, led to the discovery 
of the ossiferous caverns of the Hartz Mountains, and of 
Hungary and Franconia The famous cave of Gailenieuth 
m the last of the 3 e districts was explored by Dr Goldfuss 
m 1810 The bones of the hyaena, lion, wolf, fox, and 
stag, which it contained, were identified by Baron Cuvier, 
and some of the skulls have been recently proved by 
Professor Busk to belong to the grizzly bear They were 
associated with the bones of the reindeer, horse, and bison, 
as well as with those of the great cave bear These dis- 
coveries were of very great interest, because they established 
the fact that the above animals had lived m Germany in 
ancient times The first bone cave systematically explored 
in England was one at Orrcston near Plymouth in the year 
1816, which proved that an extinct species of ilnnoceros 
(Z2 Megarhmus) lived in that district Four yeais later 
the famous hyaena den at Kirkdale in Yorkshire was 
explored by Dr Buckland He brought forward proof that 
it had been inhabited by hyaenas, and that the broken and 
gnawed bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, stag, bison, and 
horse belonged to animals which had been dragged m for 
food He pointed out that all these animals had lived in 
Yorkshire in ancient tunes, and that it was impossible for 
the carcases of the rhinoceros, hyaena, and mammoth to 
have boon floated from tropical regions into the places 
where he found their bones He subsequently investigated 
bone caves in Derbyshire, South Wales, and Somerset, as 
well as in Germany, and published his JUhqmap 1 hluviana 
in 1822, a work which laid the foundations of the new 
science of cave-hunting in this country The well known 
cave of Kent’s Hole near Torquay, furnished the Rev J 
McEnery, between the years 1825 and 1841, with the first 
flint implements discovered m intimate association with the 
bones of extinct animals He recogm/ed the fact that tlu y 
proved the existence of man m Devonshire while those 
animals were alive, but the idea was too novel to be 
accepted by his contemporaries His discovenes have since 
been verified by the subsequent investigations earned on 
by Mr Godwin Austen, and ultimately by the committee 
of the British Association, which has been at work for 
several years under the guidance of Mr Pengilly Tlieie 
are four distinct strata m the cave 1st, The suiface is 
composed of dark earth, and contains mediaeval remains, 
Roman pottery, and articles which prove that it was in use 
during the Iron, Bronze, and Neolithic ages 2d, Below 
this is a stalagmite floor, varying m thickness from 1 to 3 
feet, and covering (3d) the red earth, which contained bones 
of the hyaena, lion, mammoth, rhinoceros, and otliei animals, 
in association with flint implements and an engraved antlei, 
which proved man to have been an inhabitant of the cavern 
during the time of its deposition 4M, Filling the bottom 
of the cave is a hard breccia, with the remains of bears and 
flint implements, m the mam ruder than those found 
above, m some places it was no less than 12 feet thick 
The most remarkable animal found m Kent’s Hole is the 
sabre-toothed carnivore, Machairodus lattdeM of Owen 
While the value of Mr McEnery’s discoveries was m dis- 
pute the exploration of the cave of Bnxham near Torquay 
w 1858 proved that man was coeval with the extinct 
mammalia, and m the following year additional proof was 
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offered by the implements that were found in Wookey 
Hole Similar remains have been met with m the caves 
of Wales, and m England as far north as Derbyshire (Ores 
well), proving that over the whole of southern and middle 
England men, m precisel) the same stage of rude civilizu 
tion, hunted the mammoth and llnnoceios and other extinct 
animals 

Cave dwtllcrs allud to fitfomoi — The caves and rock 
shelters of Perigord, explored by the late M Lartet and 
our countryman Mr Christy, m 1863-4, have not only 
afforded accumulative proof of tin coexistence. of man 
with the extinct mammalia, but hav e given us a c lue as to 
the race that so existed They peneti ite tlu* sides of the 
valleys of the Doidogne and Yez^re, and oflu as vivid 
a picture of the life of the period as that levealed of 
Italian maimers m the 1st century by the huued cities ot 
Herculaneum and Pompeii The old floois oi human 
occupation consist of bioken bones of animals killed in the 
chase, mingled with rude implements and weapons of bone 
and unpolished stone, and with charcoal and burnt stones, 
which indicate the position of the healths Flakes 
without number, awls, lauce-hcads, hammers, and saws 
made of flint rest pele-mele with bone needles, sculptured 
reindeei antlei s, airowheads, and lnupoons, and bones 
of the reindeer, bison, horse, ibex, Saiga antelope, and 
musk sheep These singular accumulations of debus nmik 
the places where the ancient hunters lived, and ate merel) 
the reiuso cast aside The reindeer iormed by far the 
greater poition of the loud, and must have lived in 
enormous herds at that time m the centre of Ftance 
From this, as well as from the presence of the most arctic 
of the licibi votes, the musk sheep, we may infer the 
severe climate of that poition of Fiance at that time 
Besides these animals the cave bcai and lion have been met 
with m one, and the mammoth in five localities, and their 
remains beat marks of cutting or sculping which showed 
they fell a prey to the hunters The most lemaikable 
remains left behind m these refuse heaps aie the sculptuied 
reindeer antlei s and figures engraved on fragments of 
schist and on ivory A well defined outline of an ox stands 
out boldly from one piece of antlei , a second represents a 
reindeer kneeling down m an easy attitude with his head 
throwui up in the an so that the antlers rest on the 
shoulders, and the hack forms an even suiface for a 
handle, which is too small to be grusped by an oidinary 
European hand , m a third a man stands close to a horse’s 
head, and on the other side of the same cylinder are two 
heads of bisons drawn with sufficient dearness to ensure 
recognition by any one who has seen that animal On a 
fourth the natural curvature of one of the tines has been 
taken advantage of by the artist to engrave the head and 
the characteristic recurved hours of the ibex , and on a fifth 
hoists are represented with large heads, upright dislic veiled 
manes, and shaggy ungroomed tails The most striking 
figure is that of the mammoth engiuve d on a fragment of 
its own tusk , the peculiar spiral curvature of the tusk and 
the long mane, which are now not to be found in any 
living elephant, prove that the original was familiar to the 
eye of the nitist These diawmgs probably employed the 
idle hours of the hunter, and hand down to us the scenes 
which he witnessed in the chase They aic full of artistic 
feeling and are evidently drawn from life The mammoth 
is engraved in its own ivoiy, and the reindeei and the 
stag on their respective antlers The geneial idea which 
wc ate justified in forming of these ancient dwellers m 
Aquitaine is that they lived by hunting and fishing, and 
that they w'ere clad with skins sewn together with smews 
or strips of intestines They possessed no domestic 
animals, nor were they acquainted with spinning or 
with the potter’s art We have no evidence that they 
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buried their dead, — the interments, such as those of 
Aurignac, Les Eyzios, Mentone, as well as of Belgium and 
Germany, most probably belonging to a later age 
Caves containing their implements occur throughout these 
regions as well as in Switzerland 

These traces of the most ancient men as yet discovered 
m Europe, may with a high degree of probability be 
referied to the Eskimos The bone needles, and many of 
the harpoons, as well as the flint spearheads, arrowheads, 
and scrapers, are of precisely the same form as those now 
m use amongst the Eskimos The artistic designs from 
the caves of France, Belgium, and Switzerland, are 
identical in plan and workmanship with those of the 
Eskimos, with this difference only, that the hunting scenes 
familiar to the Palaeolithic cave dwellers were not the same 
as those familiar to the inhabitants of the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean Ear h represented the animals which ho knew, 
and the whale, walrus, and seal were unknown to the inland 
dwellers of Aquitaine, just as the mammoth, bison, and 
wild hoist* are unknown to the Eskimos The reindeer, 
which they both knew, is represented m the same way by 
both The practice of accumulating largo quantities of the 
bones of animals round then dwelling places, and the 
habit of splitting the bones for the sake of tho marrow, are 
the same in both The hides were prepared with the samo 
sort of instruments, and the needles with which they weie 
sown together are of the same pattern In both there was 
the samodisiegard of sepulture Ail these facts can hardly 
bo mere coincidences caused by both peoples leading a savage 
life under similar conditions The conclusion, thereioie, 
Koems inevitable that, so fui as we have any evidence of 
tho race to which tho cave dwell* ts belong, that evidence 
points only m the direction of the Eskimos It is to a 
considerable extent confirmed by a considuation of the 
animals found m the caves The reindeer and musk sheep 
afford food to the Eskimos now in tho Aictn Circle, just as 
they afforded it to tho Pala olithic hunteis in Emope, and 
both these animals have been traced by their remains from 
the Pyienocs to the not til-oast, through Euiope and Asia as 
far as the veiy regions in which they now live The 
mammoth and bison also have been tracked by tliur 
remains in the frozen liver gravels and morasses through 
Siberia as far as the Amu lean side of the htraits of Behung 
Pftltt'olithu man appeared m Europe with the aritu 
mammalia, lived m Europe with them, and m all human 
probability rttuated to tho noitli east along with them 

Ancient (U ogiap/u/ of Em ope — The remains of man and 
the animals described in the preceding paragraphs have be* n 
introduced into the caves either by man or the wild beasts, 
or by sti turns of wattr, which may or may not now occupy 
then ancient courses , and tho fact that the same species 
are to bo met with in the caves of France, Switzerland 
ami Britain implies that our island formed part of the 
Continent, and that there weie no physical burners to 
prevent then migration fiom the Alps as far to the north- 
west as Ireland 

The same tnmlusum may be gathered from the explora- 
tion of caves m the south of Europe, which has resulted in 
the discoveiy of At man species, in Gibraltar, Sicily, and 
Malta In the first of these the spotted hya.no, the serval, 
and Kaffre cat lie side b) side w ith the horse, gi izzly bear, and 
slender rhinoceros {R liemitoethus), — see Falconet's Palm 
ontoqr aphual Aitmovs To these African animals inhabit- 
ing the Iberian peninsula in the Pleistocene age, M Lartet 
has added the African elephant and striped hyaena, found m 
a stratum of gravel near Madrid, along with flint implements 
The hippopotamus, spotted hyaena, and African elephant 
occur iu the caves of Sicily, aud imply that m ancient times 
there was a continuity of land between that spot and Africa, 
lust as the presence of the Elcphas antxquus proves the 
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non-existence of the 8traits of Messina during a portion* 
to say the least, of the Pleistocene age A small species 
of hippopotamus (H Pentlandi) occurs m incredible 
abundance m the Sicilian caves. It has also been found m 
those of Malta along with an extinct pigmy elephant species 
(E Mehtensis) It has also been discovered m Candia and 
m the Peloponnese For these animals to have found their 
way to these regions, a continuity of land is necessary 
The view advanced by Dr Falconer and Admiral Spratt, 
that Europe was formerly connected with Africa by a 
bridge of land extending southwards from Sicily, if? 
fully borne out by these considerations The present 
physical geography of the Mediterranean has been pro- 
duced by a depression of land to the amount of about 400 
fathoms, by which the Sicilo- African and Ibero-Afucan bar- 
riers have been submerged, and Crete and Malta separated 
from the South European continent It is extremely pro- 
bable that this submergence took place at the same time that 
the adjoining sea bottom was elevated to about the same 
amount to constitute that region now known as the Sahara. 

Pleistocene Caves of the Americas and Australia — The 
Pleistocene caverns of the Euro Asiatic continent contain 
the progenitors ot the auimais now to be found m some 
parts of the Old Woild, the extinct forms being closely 
allied to those now living in the same geographical 
provinces Those of Brazil and of Pennsylvania present 
us with animals whose nearest analogues are to be found in 
North and South America, such as sloths, armadillos, and 
agoutis Those, again, of Australia present us with mar 
supials only, allied to, or identical with, those of that 
singular continent 

The extinct forms m each case are mainly those of the 
laiger animals, which, from their large size, and the fact of 
their only bearing one at a bnth, would be specially liable 
to be beaten m the battle for life by their smaller and 
mote fertile contempoianes, and less likely to sui vive those 
changes in their environment which have undoubtedly 
taken place in the long lapse of ages It is, theiefore, 
certain that the mammalian life in the Old, New, and 
Australian woilds was as well maiked out into geographical 
piovmces in tho Pleistocene age as at the present time, 
and that it has been continuous m these areas from that 
remote time to the present day 

For caves of America see Lund, Citron des Sc Eat , 2d 
sei , xm p 313, Ament on Journ oj Science and Art y l 
1871 Foi those ol Australia — Owen, But Ass Rep , 
1844, Mitchell, Three Expeditions into Interior oj 
Australia, 1838, vol n , Wood’s Geological Observations 
m South Australia, 18(>2 

The fact that no caves contain remains more ancient 
than the Pleistocene age may be explained by the view 
that the caverns m which the animals of former periods took 
sheltei lane been removed by the process of subaenaL 
denudation operating through long periods of time 

Prehistoric t'aves of Neolithu Age m Euiope — The 
prehistoric caves are distinguished from Pleistocene by 
their containing the remains of domestic animals, and by 
the wild animals to which they have afloided shelter 
belonging to living species They are divisible into three 
groups according to the traces of man which occur m them, 
— into the Neolithic, Bionze, and Iron ages 

Tho Neolithic caves are widely spread throughout 
Euiope, and have been used as the habitations and tombs 
of the early races who invaded Europe from the East 
with their flocks aud herds I he first of these sys- 
tematically explored was at Perthi Chwareu, near the 
village of Llandegla, Denbighshire, m 1869 In the follow 
mg years hve others were discovered close by, as well as a 
second group m the neighbourhood of Cefn on the banks 
of the Elwy They contained polished celts, flint flakes* 
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rude pottery, and human skeletons, along with the broken 
bones of the pig, dog, horse, Celtic shorthorn, and goat 
The remains of the wild animals belong to the wolf, fox, 
badger, bear, wild boar, stag, roe, hare, and rabbit Most 
of the bones were broken or cut, and the whole group was 
obviously au accumulation which resulted from these caves 
having been used as dwellings Thoy had subsequently 
been used for burial The human skeletons in them were 
of all ages, from infancy to old age , and the interments 
had been successive until each became filled The bodies 
were buried in the contracted posture which is so character- 
istic of Neolithic interments generally The men to whom 
these skeletons belonged were a shoit race, the tallest 
being about 5 feet G inches, and the shortest 4 feet 10 
inches , their Bkulls are orthognathic, or not presenting 
jaws advancing beyond a vei ti cal line dropped from the 
forehead, m shape long or oval, and of fair average 
capacity The face was oval, and the cheek bones weie 
not prominent Some of the individuals were cliaiactemed 
by a peculiar flattening of the shinbone (platycnemism), 
which probably stood m relation to the free action of the 
foot that was not hampered by the use of a rigid sole oi 
sandal This, however, cannot be looked upon as a race 
character, or as a tendency towards a simian type of log 
These Neolithic cave-dwellers have been proved to be 
identical m physique with the builders of the cairns and 
tumuli which lie scattered over the faco of Great Britain and 
Ireland (See Thurnam, Cuinui Britanmca ) They have 
also been met with abundantly in France In the Cavern c 
do l'Hommo Mort, for example m the department of 
Loztre, explored m 1871, the association of lemams was 
of precisely the same nature as those mentioned above, 
and the human skeletons were of the same small type The 
same class of remains lias also been discovered m Gibraltar, 
in the caves of 'Windmill Hill, and some others The 
human remains examined by Professor Busk are of piecisely 
the same typo as those of Denbighshire In the w r oik of 
Don Manuel Gongora J Maitinez ( Antiguedadcs Pi this 
ioi teas de Andalusia^ 18G8), several interments are described 
in the cave of Murcielagos, which penetrates the limestone 
out of which tho grand scenery of the southern Siena 
Nevada has been to a great extent carved In one place 
a group of three skeletons was met with, one of which 
was adorned with a plain coronet of gold, and clad in a 
tunic made of esparto grass flatly plaited, so as to form a 
pattern like that on some of the gold ornaments in 
Etruscan tombs In a second spot further within, twelve 
skeletons formed a semicircle round one covered with a 
tunic of skin, and weariug a necklace of espaito glass, 
earrings of black stone, and ornaments of shell and wild 
boar tusk There were other articles of jdaited esparto 
grass, such as baskets aucl sandals There were also flint 
flakes, polished stone axes, implements of bone and wood, 
together with pottery of the same typo as that fiorn 
Gibraltar The same class of remains have been discovered 
m the Woman’s Cave, near Albania m Granada From tho 
physical identity of the human remains in all these cases it 
may be inferred that in the Neolithic age a long-headed, 
small race inhabited the Iberian peninsula, extending 
through France, as far north as Britain, and to the north- 
west as far as Ireland, —a race considered by Professor 
Busk “ to be at the present day represented by at any 
rate a part of tho population now inhabiting tho Basque 
provinces ” This identification of the ancient Neolithic 
cave-dwellers with the modern Basque-spcalung inhabitant 
of the Western Pyrenees is corroborated by the elaborate 
researches of M Brocas, Professor Virchow, and I)r 
Thurnam into modern Basque skulls It may therefore 
be concluded that m the Neolithic age an Iberian population 
occupied the whole of the area mentioned above, inhabiting 
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caves and burying their dead in caves and chambered 
tombs, and possessed of the same habits of life Tlie 
lemains of the same small, oval-featured, long-headed race 
have been found in Belgium m the cave of Chauvaux 

There is no evidence that any other race except the 
Iberic buried their dead in the caves of Britain In 
Belgium, however, the exploration of the cave of Sclaig- 
neaux by M Soreil proves that broad headed men of the 
type defined by Professor Huxley and I)r Thurnam as 
brachycephahc, and chaiaetenzed by high cliak bones, 
projecting muzzles, and Luge stature, the avtiage height 
being 5 ft 8 4 inches (Thuin.nn), inhabited and buned their 
dead in the caves of that region In Fiunco tln\ oum m 
the sepulchral cave ol Oriouy (Oise) in association with 
those of the The ric type They havo also been met with in 
Gibialtar This tjpe is undistinguishnble fiom the Otitic 
or Gaulish, found so abundantly m the chambered tombs of 
tho Neolithic ago in Fiance Both these ancient laces aro 
represented at the present day by the Basques and Aquit- 
atnan8 of Franco and Spain, and by tho Colts or Gauls of 
Fiance, Britain, and the Mediteuunoen boidri of Spam, 
their relative artiquity being proved bj an appeal to their 
history and geogtaplutal distribution For just as the 
earliest recolds show that the Ibeiu power extended as far 
north as the Lone, and as far oast as the lth one, bo we 
have pi oof of tho giadual retrocession of the Ibenc frontier 
southwards, nuclei the attacks of the successive Celtic 
hordes, until ultimately we find the latter in possession 
of a considerable part of Southern Spam forming by their 
union with the conquered the powerful nation ot Celt- 
lben The Ibenans weie m possession of tho Continent 
before they were dispossessed by the Celts, they aro 
lecogmzed by Tacitus m Butam in the Silurcs ot Wales , 
and they aie still to be seen in the binali, dark, lithe 
inhabitants of Ninth Walts (see Dawkins, Foitmqhtly 
Review, October 1874) From the piesent distribution 
of this non-Aryan race it is obvious that they were 
gradually pushed back westward by the advance of tribes 
cuming from the EaRt, and following those routes which 
were subsequently taken by the Low and High Germans 

The exploration of the Grotta del Colombian the island 
of Palmana oveilookmg the Gulf of Spczzia, m 1873, 
proves that the stones scattered through the classical 
writers, that the caves on the Mediterranean shores were 
inhabited by cannibals, aro not altogether without founda- 
tion In it broken and cut bones ot children and young 
adults were found along with those of the goat, hog, fox, 
wolf, wild cat, flint flakes, bone implements, and shells 
perforated for suspension 

Pi eh i at oi ic Caves of Bronze and Iron Ages — The extreme 
rarity of articles of bionze in the Furopean caves implies 
that they weie rarely used by the Bronze folk foi habitation 
or burial Bronze weapons mingled with gold ornaments 
have, however, been discovered m the lleatheiyburn Cave 
near Stanhope, Dui ham, as w f ell as in those of Kirkheud 
in Cartmell, in Tit of s Cave m St afl old shire, and the Cat 
Hole m Gower m Glamorganshire In the Ibcriun penin- 
sula the Cavo of Cesaieda, explored by Signor Delgado, m 
the valley of the Tagus, co flamed bronze aitn les, associated 
with bioketi and cut human bones, as well as those of 
domestic animals, rendering it probable th it cannibalism 
w as practise d in early times m that region Profc ssor Busk 
believes, however, that the facts arc msuflicK lit to suppoit 
the charge of cannibalism against tho ancient Portuguese 

Caves containing articles of iron, and theieiore belong- 
ing to that division of the prehistoric age, arc so unimport- 
ant that they do not deseive notice m tins pluci As man 
increased in civilization he preferred to live in bouses *of 
his own building, and he no longer buried his dead ill the 
natural sepulchres provided for lnm m the rock 
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Prehistoric caves have been rarely explored in extra- 
European areas Among those which abound in Palestine, 
one iu Mount Lebanon, examined by the Kev Canon 
Tristram, contained flint implements along with charcoal 
and broken bones and teeth, some of which may be referred 
to a small ox, undistinguishable from the small shoit horn, 
Bos long 1 / 7 oris In North America the remains found by 
M r F W Putnam m the caves of Kentucky, consisting of 
moccasins, rudely plaited cloth, and other articles, may be 
referred to the same division 

llwtom Caves in Britain — The histone caves have only 
attracted notice during the last few years, and m Britain 
alone, principally through the labours of the Settle Cave 
Committee from the year 1 8b 9 to the present day To 
them is duo the exploration of the Victoria Cave, which 
had been discovered and pail tally investigated as 
early as the yeai 1N38 It consists of three large ill 
defined chambers opt rung on the fate of the cliff 1450 feet 
above the sta, and filled with dfbus vety neatly up to the 
roof It presented tlueo distinct eras of occupation, — one 
by hyierms, which dragged into it 1 hmoceroses, bisuns, mam- 
moths, homes, reindeer, and beam This was defined from 
the next occupation, whit h is piobubly of the Neolithic age, 
by alayci of guy day, on the surface of which rested a 
bone harpoon and a lew flint flakes and bones Then 
after an intci val of debris at the entrance was a layer of 
charcoal, broken bones, fiagrrunts of old hearths, and 
numerous instruments of savage lift associated with broken 
pottery, Homan corns, and the rude British imitations of 
them, vauous articles of iron, and elaborate personal 
ornaments, wiiith implied a consult ruble development of 
the arts The evidence of the coins stamps the date of 
the occupation of the* tave to be between the fust half of 
the 5th century and the English invasion Some of the 
brooches picsont a peculiar flamboyant and spiral pattern 
m relief, of the same character as the art of some of the 
illuminated manuscripts, as for example one of the Anglo 
Saxon gospels at Stockholm, and of the gospels of St 
f Columban in Trinity Col logo, Dublin It is mostly allied 
to that work which is termed by Mr Franks late Otitic 
From its localization m Bntamand Ireland, it seems to be 
probable that it is of Celtic douvation, and if this view be 
accepted, there is nothing at all extraordinary in its being 
recognized in the illuminated Irish gospels Ireland, 111 
the bth aud 7th centuries, was tho great centre of art, 
civilization, and literature , and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that there would be intercom so between the Irish 
Christians and those* of the west of Britain, during the 
time that the ltomuno-Oelts, or Brit- Welsh, were being 
slowly pushed westwards by the heathen English invader 
Pi oof of such an liitercouiso we find m the bnuf notice 
of the Annales Candour, in which Gildas, the Bnt- 
Welsh lmtonan, is stated to have sailed over to Ireland 111 
tho year 505 ad It is by no means improbable that 
about this time tlieio was a Brit Welsh migration into 
Ireland, as well as into Brittany Objects with these 
designs found in Oeimany are probably directly or indirectly 
due to tho lush missionaries, who spiead Christianity 
through those regions The early Clmstian art m Ireland 
glow out of the lato Celtic, and is to a great extent free 
from tho influence of Rome, whu li is stamped on the Brit- 
Wolsh ait of the same ago in this country 

Several other ornaments with enamel deserve especial 
notice The enamel composed of red, blue and ) allow has 
been inserted into the hollows m the biouze, aud then 
heated so as to foim a close union with it They are of 
the same design as those which have been met with in late 
Homan tumuli in this country, and in places which are 
mainly 111 the north They all belong to a class named 
late Coltic by Mr Franks, and arc considered by hnn to be 
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of British manufacture This view is supported by the only 
reference to the art of enamelling furnished by the classical 
writers Philostratus, a Greek sophist in the court of Julia 
Domna, the wife of the Emperor Severus, writes, “ It is 
said that the barbarians living in the ocean pour these 
colours (those of horse-trappings) on heated bronze, and 
that these adhere, grow as hard as stone, and preserve the 
designs that are made m them ” It is worthy of remark 
that, since the Emperor Severus built the wall which bears 
his name, marched in person against the Caledonians, 
and died at Yoik, the account of the enamels may have 
reached Plnlostratus from tho very district m which the 
Victoria Cave is situated 

Associated with these were bronze ornaments inlaid with 
silver, and miscellaneous iron articles, among which was a 
Homan key Remains of this kind have been met with m 
the Albert and Kelko caves m the neighbourhood, in that 
of Dowkerbottom near Arncliffe, m that of Kirkliead on 
the northern shore of Morecombo Bay, in Pooled Cavern 
near Buxton, and in Thor's Cave near Ashbourne 
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It is obvious m all these cases that men accustomed to 
luxury and refinement were compelled, by the pressure of 
some great calamity, to flee for refuge to caves with what- 
ever they could transport thither of their property The 
number of spindle whorls and personal ornaments imply 
that they were accompanied by their families We may 
also infer that they were cut off from the civilization to 
which they had been accustomed, because in some cases 
they extemporized spindle-whorls out of fragments of 
Samian ware, instead of using those which were expressly 
manufactured for the purpose Why the caves were inhabited 
is satisfactorily explained by an appeal to contemporary 
history In the pages of Gilclas, m the Aiiglo-Saxon 
Chiomcky and in the Annates Cambiur , we have a graphic 
picture of that long war of invasion by which the inhabit- 
ants of the old Roman province of Britannia w ? ere driven 
back by the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, who crossed over 
with their families and household stufl Slowly, and m 
the chances of a war which extended through three 
ecu tunes, they wore gradually pushed back into Cumber- 
land, Wales, and West Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall 
A\ hile this w r ar was going on the coinage became debased 
and Roman coins afforded the patterns for the small bronze 
minimi, which are to be met with equally in these caves 
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and in the ruins of Roman cities As the tide of war 
rolled to the west, the English tongue and, until towards 
the cloBe of the struggle, the worship of Thor and Odm 
supplanted the British tongue and the Christian faith, and 
a rude barbarism replaced what was left of the Roman 
civilization m the island It is to this period that relics of 
this kind in the caves must be assigned They are traces 
of the anarchy of those times, and complete the picture of 
the desolation of Britain, revealed by the ashes of the 
cities and villas that were burnt by the invader They 
prove that the vivid account given by Gildas of the straits 
to which his countrymen were reduced were literally tiue 
The histone caves of the Continent have not as yet been 
explored 

Authorities — 1 Britain — Boyd Dawkins, Caixhuntmg , 1874 , 
Falconer, Palaontographical Memoirs^ edited by Busk and Mur< hison, 

2 vola , Buekland, Reliquiae Dilumance , 1821 , Brit Assoc Reports^ 
1860-1875 } Joum Anthrop List ,1870 -6, Quart Oeol Journ f 1860- 
75 , Pengelly, Trans Devonshire Association 2 The Continent — 
Lartet and Christy, Reliquiae Aquitanwoc , Internal Congress of 
Prehistoric Archeology, Marcel de Serres, Les Ossemens Fossil es de 
Lunel Viel , Dupont, V Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre dans 
les Environs de Dinantsur-M c use , Sehmerlmg, Recherches sur les 
Ossemens Fosnlcs dtcouvci ts dans les Caverns de Litge , Meik,/£mi 
volume at Kesscrloch , transl T E Lee, 1870 (W B 1) ) 

CAVE, Edward (1691-1754), an English printer, was 
born at Newton m Warwickshire, m 1691 He was placed 
by his father, who was a shoemaker at Rugby, at the 
famous school of that town, but being accused of lobbing 
the hen-roost, he was forced to leave lie became clerk to 
a collector of the excise , but the drudgery and insolence 
to which he was subjected by his master’s wifo caused him 
to try his fortunes m London, and after having been 
engaged for some time by a timber-merchant, ho was finally 
bound apprentice in the printing-office of Mr Collins In 
two years he attained so much skill m his art, that he was 
sent to conduct a printing-house at Norwich, and publish 
a weekly paper In this undertaking ho met with some 
opposition, which produced a public controversy, and 
procured young Cave the reputation of a writer The only 
work of any size, however, which he left was An Account 
of the Criminals He held for a short time the office of 
clerk of the franks, but his rigour m checking abuses soon 
caused his dismissal Ho now embarked the capital which 
he had acquirod m the publication of the Gentleman's 
Magazine , a periodical which procured a foitune for the 
projector, and survived almost all its competitors It is 
as the founder of this magazine, and as the first to give 
literary employment to Samuel Johnson, that Cave’s name 
has been remembered He died on the 10th January 1754 
Dr Samuel Johnson wrote a short biography of Cave 

CAVE, Dr William (1637-1713), an English divine, 
was boru at Pickwell in Leicestershire He was educated 
at St Johu’s College, Cambndge, and became successively 
minister of Hasely m Oxfordshire, of All Hallows the 
Great of Islington m London, and of Isleworth m 
Middlesex He was chaplain to Charles II , and m 1684 
was installed as a canon of Windsor The two works on 
which his reputation principally rests aie the Apostoliu , or 
History of Apostles and Fathers in the three first contunes 
of the chinch (1677), and Script 07 um Eulesiasticoi um 
Uistoria Literana (1688) The best edition of the lattei 
is the Clarendon Press, 1740-3, which contains additions 
by the author and others In both woiks ho was drawn 
into controversy with Leclerc, who was then writing his 
BMiothAque Uiuverselle, and who accused him of paitiality 

Besides those, lie wrote Primitive Christianity , or Hehqion of the 
Ancient f'hnstians, tLc , Tabulae Ectlesiasticoe , Antiquitates Apos 
toheae, A Dissertation concerning the Government of th* Amient 
Chunhy , Ficlesiastici, or History of the Fathers of the 4th cen 
turn , and a work entitled (Jhnrtophylax Fcclesiasticus, which is an 
abridgment of the Histona Literana 
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CAVEDONE, Jacopo (1577-1660), an Italian painter, 
born at Sassuolo 111 the Modenese, was educated in the 
school of the Caracci, and under them painted m the 
churches of Bologna His principal w r orks are the Adora 
tion of the Magi, tho Foui Doctors, and the Last Supper, 
and more especially the Virgin and Child in Glory, with 
San Petronio and other saints, painted m 1614, and now 
in tho Bologuese Academy Ca\ edono became an assistant 
to Guido in Romo, his ait was generally of a subdued 
undemonstiativo character, with lich Titiamsqut colouring 
In his declining years his eneigies broke down after the 
death of a cherished son , and he died 111 extitme poverty, 
in a stable in Bologna 

CAVENDISH, Hlnry (1731-1810), a chemist and 
natural philosopher, was the son ol Lord Clnules Cavendish, 
brother of the thud duke of Dc\onshne, and of Ludy 
Anne Grey, daughter of the duke of Kent lie was bom 
at Nice on the 10th October 1731 Little is known about 
Ins early education He was for some time at Now 
combe’s school at Hackney, and aftei wards went to 
Cambridge Probably his taste for expeumental leseaich 
was mainly acquired horn his fathei, who gave some atten- 
tion to ineteoiological obscivations, and whose very accurate 
determination of the depression of mercury m bai ornetrical 
tubes has lormed the basis of sumo of the most lehned 
investigations of modern times The moibul sensibility 
of his nature, which led him to shrink f 10111 society, would 
also have au influence in determining his clioico of a 
scientific life , and he was free to follow his bent, as his 
allowance from Ins father was amply sufficient for his 
wants, and a large inheritance left him by one of his uncles 
put him 111 possession of abundant me 111 s for prosecuting 
his scientific investigations In the latter part of his life, 
indeed, he was not less famed in his count! y for the 
great accumulation of his property than for his intellectual 
and scientific treasures Ills merits in science were more 
generally understood on the Continent , aud lie was made, 
though not till he had passed the age of seventy, one of 
tho eight foreign associates of the Institute of France He 
resided principally at Clapham Common, but Ins hbraiy 
was latteily at his house 111 Bedford Square , and alter the 
death of his librarian, I 10 appointed a day on which he 
attended in person to lend any work to such men of letters 
as were either personally known to him or recommended 
by his friends So methodical was ho that he never took 
down a book for his own use without entering it in the 
loan book I 11 1760 he became a member of the Royal 
Society He was constantly present at the meetings of 
the society, as well as at the conversations held at the 
house of the president , and he dined every Thursday 
with the club composed of its members Otherwise he had 
little intercourse with society, even with his own family 
He saw only once a year the person whom he had made 
his principal heir His dinner was orderul dailj by a 
note placed on the hall table, and his female domestics 
had orders to keep out of his sight on pain of dismissal 
His person was tall and lather thin , his diess was 
singularly umfoirn, although sometimes a little neglected 
He had a slight hesitation m his speech, and an air of 
timidity and reserve that was almost ludicrous He died 
unmarned on the 24th of February 1810, leaving a 
property in the funds of about £700,000, and a landed 
estate of £6000 a yeai Some of his wannest admirers 
have expressed regret that no portion of th it vast wealth 
was appropriated to scientific objects 

For almost fifty years after Cavendish became a member 
of the ltoyal Society, he continued to contribute to the 
Phxlosophu al Transactions some of the most interesting 
and important papers that have appeared m that collection , 

1 m which the precision of ex|)eriincutal demonstration , no 
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less than the important scientific facts communicated, has 
been thought to have aided the further progress of chemical 
dtscovery He may almost be called the founder of 
pneumatic chemistry, which had barely an existence when 
he began his researches In a series of “ Three papers, 
containing Experiments on Factitious Air/' Phil Turns , 
1766, p 141, he describes the apparatus used m processes 
of this kind, which he had unproved by the occasional 
employment of mercury By weighing a bladder filled 
with a known bulk of inflammable air (hydrogen), and 
then in a state of collapse, and by examining the loss of 
weight duiing the solution of zinc m an acid, ho found the 
specific gravity of inflammable air to bo about v^th of 
that of common air, a discovery which led to balloon 
experiments and projects for aerial navigation Ho also 
observed that the gas obt lined duiing the solution of 
copper in muriatic acid was rapidly absorbed by water, 
but did not impure fuithtr into its nature The second 
paper refers to fixul an (carbonic acid), which was found 
to undergo no alteration in its elasticity when kept a year 
ovei rmreury, to be absoibed by an equal bulk of water 
oi of olive oil, and by less than half its bulk of spirit of 
wine , to exteed the atmospheric air m specific gravity by 
mine than one half, and to render it unfit for supporting 
combustion < von when added to it m the proportion of only 
1 to 9 In the third pait, the air pioduceil by fermentation 
and putrefaction is examined, and is shown to be identical 
with the fixed air obtained from marble It is also shown 
that the inflammable air emitted during putrefaction 
resembles that which is procured from /inc, although it 
appears to bo a little heavier 

A paper on “ Expel unents on Air,” Phil Tram, 1784, 
p 119, contains an account of two of the greatest dis 
covones that have ever beon made in chemistty, — the 
composition of water, and that of nitric acid Cavendish 
first establishes the ladical difference of hydrogen from 
nitrogen, and then i elates lies experiments on the combus- 
tion of hydrogen with oxygen, which had partly been 
suggested by an obseivation of Mr Waltire, a lecturer on 
natuial philosophy, and winch piove that pure water is the 
rosult of the process, provided that no nitiogcn be present 
The second series of expel unents shows that when phlo- 
gisticated air (nitrogen) is present in tho piocess, some 
nitric acid is produced, and that this acid may be obtained 
from atmosphenc air, by the repeated operation of tho 
electrical spaik In another papa on “ Experiments on 
Air,” Phil Turns , 1785, p 372, the composition of nitric 
artel is further established, and it is shown that nearly tho 
whole of tho u respirable part of tho atmosphere is con- 
vertible into tins acnl, when it is mixed with oxygen and 
an electric spark is passed through the mixture, — the fixed 
an sometimes obtained being due to the presence of 
organic substanc rs 

Besides the above, V wondiah contributed a number of 
othoi papeis to the Philnsophual Tt ansachons In an 
“ Account of a New Eudiomotei,” Phil Turns , 1783, p 
106, ho attributes the gieat difference in tho results of 
eudiometucal experiments with nitrous gas, or nitric oxide, 
to tho different dcgioes of oxygernzation of tho acid that is 
foimcd But lie found that when the method employed 
was tho same, than was no sensible difference m tho con- 
stituent pints of the atmosphere under circumstances tho 
most dismmtlar — tho air of London, with all its fires burn- 
ing in the winter, appealing as pure as the 1 readiest bree/es 
of the country In “An Attempt to explain some of the 
principal Phenomena of Electricity by means of an Elastic 
Fluid,” Phil Turns , 1771, p 584, his theory of electricity 
agrees with that which had been published a few yeais 
beforo by /Epitms, but he has entered more minutely into 
tLe details of calculation The law of electric attraction 


and repulsion had not at that time been fully ascertained, 
but Cavendish inclines to the true supposition, of forces 
varying inversely as the square of the distance. In hie 
“ Observations on Mr Hutchin’s Experiments for deter- 
mining the degree of cold at which quicksilver freezes,” 
Phil Tram , 1783, p 303, he denied to heat the character 
of a substance, and thought “ Sir Isaac Newton’s opinion, 
that heat consists m the internal motion of the particles of 
bodies, much the most probable,” — a view which it was 
one of the first of Sir Humphrey Davy’s objects to confirm 
The apparatus which Cavendish employed m his “ Experi- 
ments to determine the density of the Earth,” Phil Trans , 
1798, p 409, had been invented and constructed many 
years before by the Rev John Micholl, who did not live to 
perform tho experiments for which he intended it The 
method employed was to suspend by a vertical wire a 
horizontal bar, having a leaden weight at each end , to 
determine the magnitude of tho force of torsion by the 
time occupied in the lateral vibrations of the bar , and to 
measure the extent of the change produced m its situation 
by tho attraction of two large masses of lead placed on 
opposite sides of the case containing the apparatus, so that 
this attraction mtght be compared w ith the weight of the 
balls, or, m other words, with the attraction of the earth 
In this manner the mean density of the earth was found 
to be five and a half times as great as that of water 

There has been some difference of opinion as to the 
attitude of Cavendish towards the antiphlogistic theory of 
Lavoisier Cavendish by no means dissented from the 
whole of that the ory In tho “ Experiments on Air,” Phil 
Trans , 1784, he quotes Lavoisier and Sclieele with appro- 
bation, as having suggested the opinion “ that dephlogisti- 
cated air and phlogisticated air are quite distinct substances, 
and that common air is a mixtuie of the two ” Afterwards 
ho says that “not only the foregoing experiments, but 
most other phenomena of nature, seem explicable as well, 
or nearly as well, upon this as upon the commonly believt d 
l>rincij>le of phlogiston ” M Cuvier has even asserted that 
the antiphlogistic theory derived its first ongm from one 
great discovery of Cavendish, that of the nature of hydro 
gen, and owed its complete establishment to another, that 
of tho composition of water 

Cavendish possessed a clearness of comprehension, and an 
acuteness of reasoning, which had been the lot of very few 
of his predecessors from the days ot Newton The 
splendid career of chemical investigation, which has Bince 
been pursued with a degiee of success unprecedented in 
history, may be said to have been first laid open to man- 
kind by his labours 

CAVENDISH, Makgaket See Newcastle, Duchess 
ok 

CAVENDISH, Thomas (1560-1592), tho third circum- 
navigator of the globe, was born at Tiimley St Mary, m 
Suffolk, in 1500 For a short time he studied at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, but quitting the university 
without a degiee, he followed the couit, and in a few years 
squandered away neatly all lus inheritance Turning his 
attention to maritime adventure with a view to lepairmg 
Ins fortune, he fitted out a ship m which he accompanied 
tho expedition sent to Virginia in 1585 under the command 
of Sir Richard Grenville On his return ho resolved upon 
a predatory expedition against the Spaniards m the New 
Woild Accordingly, on July 21, 1586, he sailed from 
Plymouth with thiee small vessels, passed through the 
Straits of Magellan, cruised along the coasts of Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico, and burnt and sunk nineteen ships, 
including the “ Santa Anna,” a vessel belonging to the king 
of Spain, with a caigo of immense value, which he captured 
off the coast of California Returning home with Ins 
plunder by the Cape of Good Hope he reached Plymouth, 
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September 9, 1588, having circumnavigated the globe in 1 
two years and fifty days It is said that his sailors were 
clothed in silk, his sails were damask, and his topmast 
covered with doth of gold His hastily-acquired riches 
did not last long, for m 1591 he had reduced himself to 
the necessity of undertaking another expedition with five 
vessels This voyage was a most disastrous one His 
crews were mutinous, and after leaving the Straits of 
Magellan the) obliged him to steer for England At 
this he became dispirited, and died of grief on the home- 
ward voyage in 1592 The only geographical discovery of 
any importance which can be attributed to Cavendish is 
that of the harbour named by him Port Desire, on the east 
coast of Patagonia 

CAVENDTSH, Sir William, the second son of Thomas 
Cavendish of Cavendish in Suffolk, derk of the pipe in 
the reign of Henry VIII , was born about the year 1505 
Having received a liberal education, ho was taken into the 
family of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he served m the 
capacity of gentleman-usher of the chamber Cavendish 
was with Wolsey when he died, and delayed going to corn t 
till he had seen his remains decently interred The king 
was so far from disapproving of his conduct that he 
immediately took lnm into his household, made hun 
treasurer of his chamber atid a privy-councillor, and aftei- 
wards conferred on lnm the order of knighthood He was 
also appointed one of the commissioners for receiving the 
surrender of religious houses In 1540 he was nominated 
one of the auditors of the court of augmentations, and soon 
afterwards obtained a grant of several considerable lordships 
in Hertfordshire In the reign of Edward VI Ins estates 
were much increased by royal grants m seven different 
counties , and he appears to have continued m high favour 
at court during the reign of Queen Mary lie died in 
1557 Sir William was the founder of Chatsworth, and 
of the vast fortunes of his descendants, the dukes of Devon 
shire He wrote The Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey, 
ot which a mutilated copy appeared in 1641 It was first 
correctly printed in Dr Wordsworth’s Erclesiastu al 
Jiioqraphy 

CAVENDISH, William, first duke of Devonshire 
See Dlvonsiiirf, Duke of 

CAVITE, a fortified seaport town of the Philippines, 
capital of a province of the same name m the Island of 
Luzon, nine miles south of the city of Manilla, on a 
tongue of land m the bay It was formerly the head 
naval depot of the Spanish possessions m the East, and has 
an aisenal, a hospital, two churches, and three convents 

CAVORE, or Cavour, a town of Italy in the province 
of Turin, 25 miles south-west of the city of that name 
It carries on silk-spinning and linen-weaving, as well as a 
trade m gram In 1433 it was bestowed by Amadeus 
VIII of Savoy on the lords of Racoms, and in the 16th 
and 17th centuries it appears from time to tune in the 
various wars and revolutions In more recent days it has 
given its name to the great statesman of Ttaly whose family 
were raised to the marquisato of Cavour m the middle of 
the last century An earthquake did considerable damage 
to the town m 1808 Population, 7380 

CAVOUR, Count (1810-1861) Camilla Benso di 
Cavour, the regenerator of Italy, and one of the greatest of 
modern statesmen, was born at Turin on the 1st of August 
1810 The family of the Bensi was a very ancient one 
The foundoi of it, a Saxon wainor named Hubert, after 
following Barbarossa m his Italian wars, and making a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, married a Piedmontese heiress 
about the middle of the 12th century, and settled on the 
very estate of Santena where the remains of his great 
descendant wero lately laid In the earlv part of their 
history, the Bensi seem to have been connected with the 
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small neighbouring republic of Chien, lator with the House 
of Savoy, which gradually gained the upper hand m those 
parts of Northern Italy Their life, like that of other 
feudal barons, was stirring, rough-handed, and adventurous 
Members of the family are frequently to be met with in 
history, but none ol them fcmment enough to deserve 
mention heie In the middle of List century the head of 
the Bensi was raised to the dignity of maiquis, under the 
name of Cavour Accordingly, at the beginning of 
this century we hnd the father ol the gnat statesman in 
possession of the title ol maiquis lie lmd married a 
Genovese lady of rank, and both held othces in the house- 
hold of the Prince Borghese, husband ol the Pi me ess 
Pauline, the beautiful sister of Napoleon, who was governor 
of Piedmont in those days when Euiope lay at the loot of 
the French conqueior Under these uuumstanies was the 
future deliverer of Italy bom, the second son of this 
Piedmontese nobioman and of his Genevese wife 11 j 
Princess Pauline, the sister of one Napoleon, and aunt of 
another, who have so powerfully influenced the destinies 
of Italy, piesuitod the ml ant Camillo at the font 

Cavour spent the first ten years of las life m las fathui’s 
house at Tuim, enjoying all the advantages which favour 
the full and genial development of both mind and body 
The old maiquis, who became a decided conservative after 
the Revolution, was a wise and benevolent father, and an 
upright man He enjoyed the care, too, of an accomplished 
mother, ol a gtaudmolliei still moio accomplished, and of 
two aunts, who, having no children of their own, n Rurally 
bestowed all their affection on him and Ins elder brother 
For some time he had no love for his lessons , m fact, he lmd 
a perfect horror of them The probability is that the 
buoyancy and energy of his natuie made lnm averse to 
such restraint He was an active, enugetic boy, full of 
animal spirits and never tiled of play, strong ot will, yet 
genial and good-natured In a little time he became a 
^ oraciuus reader, but as full of frolic as ever At ten years 
of age Camillo, being intended for the aimy, left home to 
enter the military academy Theie he studied hard, 
especially mathematics As he afterwards legretted, the 
literary side of Ins education had been neglected,— perhaps 
because he had never been atti acted to literature by auy 
of those circumstances which call forth a dormant power, 
perhaps because the original bent of Ins mind was too strung 
towaids the clear and the utilitarian Mathematics satisfied 
his love for definite statement and clear demonstrative 
argument He had no inclination towaids metaphysics, 
had little imagination, and was never tempted to mn after 
vague ideals The only speculations he indulged in wen. 
social, political, or mdustiial, those, in fact, which are 
closely connected with tangible and positive interests 
But his after caiecr as plainly shows that he was capable 
of a deep and absorbing enthusiasm, which was all the 
more powerful and effective, because disciplined by a sure 
judgment and a wise patience 

Anyhow, he was a very successful student m the subjects 
taught at the military academy This is proved by the 
fact, that lie w r as appointed to a commission in the 
engineers at the age of sixteen though by the rules of the 
service it was not under twenty such a post could be 
granted 

At the military academy an incident occurred which is 
a clear indication of his character and helped greatly to 
ditermme his future career Being the son of a noble 
family, he was honoured with tho dignity of page in the 
royal household An ordinary boy would have been highly 
delighted with this introduction to couit life , but to 
Cavour its restraints, its etiquette, and its livery werc^i 
galling load, and, as he was by no means ready to learn 
the lessons of what is called a wise reticence, he was soon 
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relieved of the honour, and marked as a dangerous fellow 
During his brief military career he seems to have beta 
stationed mostly at Genoa This was a more independent 
life thau he had hitherto led , and at Genoa, where the 
liberal element was naturally stronger than at the court 
and capit«il, young Cavour felt himself more at his ease 
than ever he had been at Turin But when the shock of 
the French Revolution of the year 1830 began to be felt in 
Italy, and when men thought themselves at liberty once more 
to express then opinions on the state of their native country, 
( ’avour was soon caught offending by the same excessive 
freedom of speech He was sent, therefore, in a kind of 
honourable banishment to Fort Bard in the Val d’ Aosta, 
nominally to superintend some mason- woik theie, but really 
as a chastisement for his imprudent* , aud m the hope of a 
course of solitaiy n flection leading him at last to acquiesce 
m the existing state of things litre Cavour was reduced 
to great straits for want of society, being obliged to while 
away his time at a certain game of tarots with the con 
tractors After six months ho grew weary of it, and sent 
m his resignation (1831) 

lie had now reached a most important turning-point in 
lus career Set adnft from the profession fur which lie 
had been educated, and suspected at < ouit, there wore three 
r muses open to him,— to retire into private life in Piedmont, 
or to go abroad and quietly await a favourable opportunity 
for taking part m the dehvciuuco of his country, or to join 
m the fiequent conspiracies of the Carbonaii and others 
for its immediate emancipation The state of Italy was 
such as to justify the most extreme methods He was now 
arrived at a time ol life at which he could ualr/t the full 
measure of the Buiienngs and humiliations his countiy had 
undergone Endowed with the all too fatal gdt of beauty, 
and covered with a population, which has excelled m eveiy 
department of human activity, m arts and literatme, in 
commetceand navigation, but was too disunited and f ai too 
demoralized to defend Lti, Italy had for centuries been the 
prey of every spoilui, of the Saracen and the Goiman, tlu 
Frenchman and the Spuimud ller national life had been 
repressed, her commerce ruined, hei intellectual growth 
stifled, and the very soul of her people debased and per 
verted by pneHtcruft and foreign despotism To most other 
nations then native land was an object of pride and 
affection, to the Italians Italy was the theme of shame and 
burning teais The entrance of the armies of Republican 
Franco into Italy had been greeted as the dawn of 
dehveianco, but in a little time their deliverers proved 
themselves to bo only new masters Yet the Flench occupa- 
tion had the good effect of diffusing the libeial ideas of the 
French thmkus, and of accustoming the Italians to a 
comparatively just and welloidtied government, so that 
the desire for national regeneration became mure ardent 
than ever Then came the Peace of Vienna, which gave 
Austria direct or indirect rule over the whole of Italy, and 
m 1820 the rising in Naples and Piedmont, winch furnished 
that power with the pretext of armed intervention, and the 
excuse for livettmg still fastei the chains of the enslaved 
At this period, then, the prospects of Italian libel ty seemed 
darker thau ever Even Sardinia, though preset v id from 
the worst reactionary extreme by the hatred of Austria, had 
been compelled to yield to the prevailing current Chailes 
Albert himself, the leader of the rising iu Piedmont m 
1821, was fain to atone foi his liberal courses by joining 
m the worst measures of the unction, and, when lie 
ascended the throne m 1831, was u otructed that he held 
his place onl> cm his good behaviour In fact, from the 
beginning of his reign to 1847, when the ro\olutum re- 
oommencod, he was only the nominal rukr of Sardinia , 
his ministers were the creatures of Austna, and received 
their instructions from Metternich It is uecessarv to 
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lemember these circumstances if we are to appreciate 
rightly the services of Cavour We must compare the 
Italy he has made not with countries which have for 
centuries had a free development of their national life, but 
with Italy of 1820 or 1830, with Italy oppressed, 
demoralized, and disunited, while the noblest of her sons 
languished m Austrian prisons, or fretted their lives away 
in exile or m vain conspiracy In these circumstances, 
Cavour, a youth of twenty, might have been led to join the 
secret societies which, under the direction chiefly of 
Mazzmi, waged ceaseless war against the oppressors of 
Italy From this his good sense happily saved him 
Though prophetically awaie of the near advent of 
democracy as the lulmg power m the world, he saw that 
conspiracies could not deliver Italy, that fitful plots 
backed by lricgtilar bands were useless against a regular 
Government supported by veteran aimies, and that fretful 
outbreaks would only irritate Austria and excuse further 
oppression without doing her any real injury Being, 
thereluie, unable to toltrate the policy of the clerical and 
anstociatic party oi the time, and entirely disapproving of 
the methods of the Caibormri and u \ oung Italy/’ he saw 
that the best course m politics was a watchful inactivity 
For sixteen ycais ho was obliged to wait m private life, a 
keen and patient obseiver, acquiring that ripe and com 
piekensive wisdom which should lit him to be an effective 
seivant of his countiy During these long yeais we find 
linn active in three special wajs, — as the skilful promoter 
of the nuterial interests ol his counti}, especially m 
agiiculture, as a keen student and observei of foreign 
countries, especially Fiance and England, and as the 
author of papers in winch lie embodied some of the results 
ot Ins observations 

Though, at hist, it is said, he could scarcely distinguish 
between a cabbage md a turnip, he soon made himself 
complete mantel ot the theory and practice of agriculture, 
introduced vast impiovoments on the family estates, and 
was one of the foundus of the Agricultural Society of 
Piedmont in 1841 So in the application oi sttuin to 
material and social improvement, m establishing steamers 
on the Lake Maggioro, in the erection of steam mills and 
chemical woiks, and in the furtherance of railways, as well 
as m founding the Bank of Turin, he took a leading part 
These were good in themselves, but Cavour had a patriotic 
eud in view , he know that they were the sure basis of 
national and social improvement, aud the best possible 
introduction to it In Ins study of foreign countries, 
though lie had an open, penetrating eye for all phases of 
then natiunal life, it was with the same continual reference 
to the good of Italy that he observed and meditated He 
was several times at Paris, and at least twice m England, 
and was perfectly familiar with the language and economic 
and political condition both of England and of France Such 
French statesmen as Guizot and the Due de Broglie he 
highly esteemed , and he was always an ardent, though by 
no means unqualified, admirer of England In the eatly 
part of his public careci, when Ills opposition to the revolu- 
tiouaiy fanaticism made him unpopular, the charge of 
Anglonmnu was frequently brought against linn During 
these >ears, too, he wroto vanous reviews, all of which 
give the results of studies healing on the economic or 
political questions of the tune, and bear, all of them, the 
impress ot that practical moderation and penetiation which 
weie such essential elements m Ins charactei These sixteen 
years weie m every sense the training time of Cavour 
Under the combine. d influence of practical experience 
in the conduct of business, and of philosophic insight 
into the principles ol free government, as exhibited 
especially m England, he grew into that capable man 
who should guide Italy through the troubles of a very 
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trying struggle to the honourable place she now occupies 
among the free nations of the earth The years of waiting 
at length came to an end Towards the end of 1847 all 
the provinces of Italy were in a highly-wrought state of 
revolutionary excitement Pius IX , the new Pope, had 
put himself at the head of the movement, and, the clerical 
and liberal parties being thus united, the most extravagant 
hopes were entertained The revolution carried everything 
before it, threatening only by its growing violence to defeat 
its own ends Cavour saw the time for action was como, 
and, along with his friends Balbo and Santa Rosa, insti- 
tuted at Turin a newspaper called the ttisoi gimento, as the 
organ of their common opinions, while, on the promulgation 
of the new constitution for Sardinia, which ho was the 
first to suggest, he took his seat m the Chamber as ono of 
the members for the capital Having long meditated on 
the political situation of Italy, and being perfectly at home 
on all political questions, he took a decided attitude from 
the beginning As a conscientious adherent of the 
principles of the juste milun , he opposed m the firmest 
way the irregular fervour of the revolution , and as a 
practical man, lie was ready so fai to yield to its fury, m 
order, by thus yielding, to command it and utilize its 
strength In the same way he desired to icstiain the 
violence of tho war party , but after the example of 
Pans had encouiaged the people of Milan and Venice to 
nse against Austria, he saw that the time for politic 
hesitation had gone by, and with all ardour sounded the 
call to arms Again, when tho reaction had regained the 
upper hand at Naples, and Radotzki had defeated the 
Sardinian forces at Custozza, he was convinced that there 
was no more hopo of success, and counselled peace Still 
more so after Novara In the Sardinian Chamber parties 
roso and fell without changing the attitude of Cavour , 
resolved on advocating the measures which weio for the 
time most conducive to the good of Piedmont and of Ttaly, 
he supported the party that ho deemed most likely to cany 
them out, without regaul to its colours For some time he 
was one of tho most unpopular men in Turin , the advanced 
party hated him for his moderation, and the conservatives 
for his liberalism , as a moderate liberal he often stood 
almost alone But gradually the real greatness of his 
character began to appear above the contending elements 
which surrounded and obscured it Passitig on fiom those 
years of excitement and despair, when the hopes of Italy 
seemed again indefinitely deferred, to tho beginning of 
1853, when the elections after lus fiist elevation to the 
premiership took place, we find the extteme left almost 
annihilated, and the extreme right greatly reduced m 
members How had this change taken place 1 Five years 
of hard, adverso experience had taught his countrymen that 
he was right Opposed to the excesses of the i evolution, 
when tho revolution was at its height, and to the pretensions 
of clericalism, when the revolution was for a time discredited, 
he was the real fixed point m the ever-shifting chaos, and 
the elements of confusion gradually gatheied round him 
Time, that tests all opinion and all diameter, had proved 
the soundness of Ins 

From 1850 to 1852 Cavour was an active member of 
Azeglio’s administration, from 1852 to his death in 18CI, 
he was, except for a short interval, the prime minister and 
virtual ruler of his country From 1850 to 1855, when 
Sardinia began to take part in the Crimean War, the most 
conspicuous feature m his career was lus relation to the 
church With his usual penetration ho soon perceived 
that the pretensions of the party now dominant at Rome 
were utterly incompatible with the rights of a free modern 
society, and that the only solution of the difficulty was, 
that the state, while recognizing the right of the church to 
perfect freedom within the spiritual sphere, should assert 
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for itself the same freedom within the civil sphere , m his 
own words, he desnod a fiee church in a fiee state 
While an extreme paity counselled the confiscation of the 
church property, Cavour merely asserted the right of the 
state to secure a more equitable distribution of it among 
the cleigy On the question of ci\il mairiige, and of the 
immunity of tho clergy fiom the cml jurisdiction, he 
asserted the principle that the state should bo absolute 
master within its own domain, with the spiritual rights of 
the church he never interfered Those yeats were maiked, 
too, by many onergetic measuies foi the material improve- 
ment of Saidnua The pi maples of free trade were 
introduced as fai as possible, and a inoio judicious 
taxation 

Oavour’s proposal to join the alliance of tho Western 
powers against Russia met with the most violent opposition 
from both the extieme parties m tho Sardinian Cliambtr, 
and even some of tho most influential members of his own 
cabinet thieatened to resign But the king supported him , 
the country, as a whole, ti usted him , and m the spring of 
1855 the Sardiniun army was on its way to the East 
This audacious step of the Sardinian mmistei, which 
engaged one of the smallest kingdoms of Europe m a con 
lint among the gieatest empires, caused some doubtful 
rcllections at tin. various couits It was understood by all 
as a bold asset tion of Italy, and an Austrian minister 
declaied it a pistol-shot filed at the head of Austna At 
In st, too, the taudmian aimy expcnenctd a bard fortune 
Lt wttB attacked by cholera, and, for a long time, no 
opportunity occurred ior distinguishing itself on the field 
of battle r lhe woist auguries of the opposition seemed 
destined to be fulfilled, and then fieieest denunciations of 
an expensive and Quixotic expedition justified, when tidings 
came of the battle of the Tchernaya The enthusiasm was 
utnvusal, the opposition was silenced, and Cavom rose 
higher than ever in the national estimation 

Then came the peace, considerably to the disappointment 
of Cavom, who had expected a prolonged war, and perhaps 
a general state of confusion, m which an adventurous state 
like Piedmont, that had everything to gam and little to 
lose, might greatly profit It was not without great 
hesitation that he resolved to be present at the Congress 
of Pans Yet, when tlieie, he maintained the cause of 
Itily not less effectively than the Sardinian army had done 
in the Crimea In all the questions that turned up ho 
bore himself with such tact, knowing well how far the 
modesty of his position imposed upon him tho duty of 
silence, and so skilfully bi ought forwaid the astonishing 
resources of a mind deeply versed m European questions, 
that he was immediately recognized as one of the ablest 
living diplomatists, and took a place altogethei out of 
proportion to the strength of the kingdom ho icpresented. 
His most ardent wish was to see the gne vances of Italy 
brought before the Congress Accordingly, near the end 
of its sittings, Count Walewski, as president, introduced 
tho subject, pointing out the danger to the European peace of 
the existing state of things, and suggested that a note should 
be addressed to the sovereigns of Italy counselling reform 
This step took the members by surprise, and as Count Buol, 
the representative of Austria, piotested against the discus- 
sion of the qutstion, the mattei ended, but not before 
Cavour had time to plead the cause of Italy Afterwards, 
ho followed up tho advantage he had gaimd by a 
memoiandum to the same effect addressed to llie cabinets 
of London and Pans Thus the gams of the wur were not 
slight The morale of the Piedmontese army had been 
restored, and the name of Italy, not us a gtograplncul idea, 
but as a nationality, bi ought before assembled Europe 
Above all, enlightened 1 talians now felt that they bad found 
a man , no sentimental dreamer of liberty, nor a fanatioal 
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conspirator, but a wise statesman, deeply read m the secrets 
of European politics, capable of commanding at once the 
confidence of Italy and the respect of Europe 

What was scarcely less important was, that Napoleon 
and France had become interested in Italy Certainly, if 
(Javour had been free to choose, he would have preferred 
to inaugurate the regeneration of his country under the 
auspu os of England Her moral weight was greater, and 
she was less likely to exact painful sacrifices as the price of 
her support His participation m the Crimean struggle 
had been above all advantageous to England , her liberal 
traditions and her feelings of gratitude alike led him to 
hope for her support Hut to his chagrin, he found at the 
Congress that the state of European politics had made 
England the friend of Austria , and that his advocacy of 
the union of the Danubian Pnmipalities in opposition to 
her views had alunated her, he soon found out in the cold- 
ness of the English ministers Still he did not allow him 
self to be discouraged lie could count on Napoleon , 
Kussia was estranged from Austria, Prussia was her rival in 
Germany, 1 1 ungar y was discontented To isolate Austria, to 
make fi lends of her enemies and rivals, to regain the good 
will of England, - this was now the policy of Cavoui 
The hostility of Sardinia to Austria became every day 
more apparent and more provoking The armaments of 
Sardinia, far too great for the lesources or tho ordinary 
requirements of the country, pointed to war as the only 
solution of standing difficulties Accoidingly, at Plom- 
biferes, m tho autumn of 1858, the piograiniue of tho war 
of 1859 was nindo out by the French Emperor and 
Oavour 

These were* times of almost preternatural activity foi 
Oavour At one period or other he had filled almost 
every office in the administration , but in a crisis like 
the present, the constitution was suspended, and the prime 
minister became a kind of dictator, taking upon lnmself 
the entno government of the eountiy, home and foreign 
affairs, and tho ministry at war, as well as finance The 
crisis was worthy of such a supreme effort, for bitteily 
disappointed as Oavour and the Italians were at tho peace 
of Villafranca, the power of Austria m the peninsula had 
been broken, and Italy thenceforward had her destiny m 
her own hands 

On the conclusion of peace Cavour had resigned, but 
he roturnod to Ins post m January 18G0, to resume under 
different conditions the work interrupted at Villafranca 
The task was a tortuous and delicate one, and required 
skilful managing Tho possession of Lombardy and the 
overthrow of Austria were the tangible results of the late 
<ainpaigu With regard to the rest of Italy, and in tho 
further development of events, four influences had to bo 
considered — France, which was bound by tho treaty of 
Villafranca to the restoration of tho old ruleis of Central 
Italy , Austria, which insisted on the fulfilment of this 
and other conditions of the treaty , England, where in 
obedienco to public opinion, which now began to under- 
stand tho real issues at stake in Italy, the Government 
inclined to lot the people have their own way , and the 
people of Italy itself, decidedly anxious for Italian unity, 
but in danger of falling into the ruinous excesses of 1848 
It was now the business of Cavour so to manage the couise 
of diplomacy, as to prevent a collision with France or 
Austria, to gam time for the public opinion of Central 
and Southern Italy to declare itself, and to avoid every- 
thing like disunion or uproar in bringing the various 
provinces under the government of Victor Emmanuel 
First, then, in early spring, the population of Tuscany 
and Emilia all but unanimously declared m favour of 
annexation, though this result was embittered by the 
consequent cession of Nice aud Savoy to France which 
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claimed these districts as compensation and security. 
Cavour was severely reproached by many, and above all 
by Ganbaldi, for this concession But there are three con- 
siderations, which seem entirely to clear hun from any 
appearance of want of patriotism, — the necessities of his 
position as regarded France, and the facts that the Savoyards 
are far more French than Italian, and from a geographi- 
cal and military point of view belong more naturally 
to France than to Italy In the south, where the Pope 
and the king of Naples still maintained a settled govern- 
ment, the unification of Italy seemed to meet with greater 
difficulties, when Ganbaldi stepped forward to cut the knot 
It was certainly not against the will of Cavour that the 
hero set out on his adventurous enterprise He could 
evidently do nothing else than carefully watch the progress 
of the expedition, ready to own or disown it, according to 
tin event Accordingly, on Garibaldi's triumphant arrival 
at Naples, the Piedmontese army occupied the Marches 
and Umbria, turned the Apennines, and on the plains of 
Campania shook hands with the volunteers of Ganbaldi 
The lieio saluted Victor Emmanuel king of Italy Next 
spring the first Italian Parliament met at Turin , and 
Cavour saw the dream of his youth realized lie had seen 
a new Italy spring from the ashes of the old, an Italy of 
representative government and of enlightened progress, the 
mistress of her own destinies, and a worthy member of the 
commonwealth of nations Still much remained to be 
done, the sores caused by centuries of misgovermnent 
required to be healed, the finances arranged, a navy created, 
the relations with the church regulated, and a thousand 
other matters attended to, ere the new Italy could answer 
to the ideal m the mind of Cavour And now he was to 
bo taken away in the very midot of las task For many 
years, and especially during the slippery and delicate events 
of the last year, and during the harassing debates with the 
Garibaldian party as to the cession of Savoy and Nice, and 
the treatment of the volunteers, lie had been doing an 
amount of work which no human strength could bear 
There were premonitory symptoms enough , but the keen 
sense of the responsibilities weighing upon hnn seemed 
to increase as his strength declined Medical men differed 
as to the precise form his disease took , but that overwork 
was the cause of it, no one doubted After some days' 
illness, during which his feverish talk ran ever on Italy, he 
died on the bth of June 1861 

It is needless to describe the sensation caused by his 
death, and the passionate grief of every Italian patriot 
It was lelt by every enlightened man that a great and 
beneficent worker had passed away from the earth Tho 
worthy countryman of Dante and Michelangelo, he had 
been privileged to achieve a mightier task than they, the 
one had written a great poem, and the other had executed 
certain noble woiks of art, Cavour recalled to life the 
nation they all loved so well 

Victor Emmanuel and Ganbaldi did tlieir part in the 
consummation of the great work, while without the help of 
France it clearly would have been impossible, but it must 
be admitted that Cavour was the indispensable person who 
brought all the other agencies into wise aud effective action 
r I«> linn it is chiefly due that Italy anticipated Germany m 
the recovery of her national rights, and led the way m two 
of the most salutary revolutions that have taken place m 
the history of the world He, therefore, deserves to be 
gratefully remembered not only as a true patriot, but as 
one of the benefactors of mankind 

Cavour was not eloquent m the ordinary acceptation of 
the word , but if the force of words is to be measured by 
their influence on the wnll of men, he was one of the most 
powerful speakers that ever lived , for he achieved what 
he did, not only as the adviser of the king, but as tho 
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leader m the Sardinian Chambers In private life he was 
upright, genial, and forgiving In public life, as we have 
seen, his one passion was the regeneration of Italy In 
fact, few statesmen have left a more stainless name behind 
them. Ho was never married, and left his property to the 
children of his elder brother, who, it may be added, was a 
stanch adherent of the reactionary party 

See I)e la Kivc, Le Comte de Cavour Hats et Souvenirs , 1802 
(translated into English, same date) , and a memoir by h Dicey, 
1861 (T K) 

CAVY, a name common to several species of Rodents 
belonging to the family Cavulae , all of which, at least m 
the wild state, are confined to the South American con- 
tinent They are small creatures, seldom exceeding a foot 
m length, burrowing m the giound, and feeding entirely 
on fruits and herbs There are several species (1 ) The 
Patagonian Ca\y ( Doluhotis patagonica ), larger than a hare, 
but somewhat resembling that rodent in external appear- 
ance, inhabits the dry sterile districts of Patagonia 
and La Plata, disappeanng wheiever the country becomes 
more humid It is a shy creature, forming burrows m the 
earth, although m districts whero the bizcacha is found, it 
is said to avail itself of the subterranean works of tho 
latter It feeds by day, roaming m search of food in small 
companies, “ hopping,” says Darwin, " one after the other 
m a straight line over tho giavelly plain ” Unlike other 
caviea, its eyes, like those of the kangaroo, are protected 
from the glare of the sun by prominent eyelashes It is 
covered w*th a long flense fur of a rusty colour, and has a 
short tail It produces two young at a bnth (2 ) The 
Restless Cavy (Cavia a perm), found throughout Uiuguay 
and Brazil, is supposed to be the wild form of the Guinea- 
pig of Europe It is about 10 inches long, is destitute of 
a tail, and weighs a little ovei 1 It> , its fur is long and of 
a nearly uniform greyish-brown colour The aperea is 
rarely found m dry sandy localities, preferring maishcs 
covered with aquatic plants, among which it lies concealed, 
feeding m the early morning and after sunset in the evening, 
but when the soil is diy it forms burrows like the other 
c ivies It is said to live in societies of from six to eighteen 
individuals, to breed but once a year, and to have one or at 
most only two young at a bnth Tho Guinea pig (Cavia 
cobaya of some authors) was, accoiding to tho zoologists of 
the 16th century, unknown in Europe pievious to the dis- 
covery of America, and tlieie is little doubt that it was 
introduced from the southern division of that continent, 
the name of Guinea-pig being probably given by mistake 
for Guiana-pig It difleis, however, m many impuitant 
respects from the wild apeiea It is somew hat larger, as 
might be expected in a cultivated form , the colour of its 
fur is white, variegated with lircgular patches of red and 
black It perishes on the marshy soil which the other 
prefers , it produces a numerous progeny three times a 
\ear, and what is more important still, tho two forms do 
not couple together, a difference which among wild species 
is usually held as indicating generic distinctness It 
appears, fiom the drawing of Aldtovandus, that the Guinea- 
pig had already attained its present variegated colouring 
fifty years after the discovery of America, a fact W'hich has 
led to the supposition that it had been pieviously domesti- 
cated by the natives of South America Mr Waterhouse, 
howevei, thinks it more probable “ that some pretty variety 
had attract 3d the attention of the earliest European settlers 
m the New World, and given me to its capture and 
domestication, more especially as the harmless disposition 
and pretty colouring of the common Guinea pig appear to 
be the only claims of interest which are attached to it ” 
(Natural History of the Mammalia , vol u ) It is a 
singularly inoffensive and defenceless creature, of a restless 
disposition, and greatly wanting m that intelligence which 
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usually characterizes domestic pets, although it is said to 
show some discrimination It is of no particular service 
to man, neither its flesh nor its fur being put to use, while 
the statement that its pieaence is sufficient to drive off rats 
and mice appears to bo without foundation It is exceed- 
ingly prolific, beginning to breed at the age of two months, 
the number of young vants, accoiding to the ago of the 
parent, from four to twelve It has been calculated that 
a single pair of Guinea pigs may pio\o tho paient stock 
of a thousand individuals in a single yeai (3 ) The 
Bolivian Cavy (Cavia bolt vatu <), found thumghout the 
higher regions of Bolivia, usually at an elevation of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet, is exceedingly shy, and lues m burrow's, 
these m some distucts bung so numerous as to have 
completely undeimmed the soil (t ) The Both Cavy 
(Cavia mpestns ), distinguished by its slant, blunt nails, is 
found m rocky situations throughout Jha/il, and is much 
sought after for its flesh, which is considered a dainty by 
the Indians (5) The Southern Cavy (('ana au^tiahs), 
common along the coast of Patagonia, forms deep burrows, 
with several outlets, m sandy declivities, and is said to 
climb trees in staich of the fruit on which it fuels 

CAWNPUR [Cawnpok*], a district of Butish India 
within the juiisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-Wcstun Piovmces, litsin 25°and 20° N lat , and 70° 
and 80° E long It is bounded on the N by the province 
of Oudh, the Ganges Rivet foinnng the boundary line, 
on the E by Fathfpur district, on the 8 by the Jammi, 
separating it from llamiipiir and Jalaun districts, and on 
the W by Etawuli and Fai i akhabdd districts The district 
is situated between the Ganges and Jamn/i nveis, and is a 
portion of tho well watered and fertile tiact known as the 
1 MiAb The general inclination of the < ountiy is f i om north 
to south Besides the two great rivers, the print ipal streams 
are the Araud or Rhmd, the Karan oi femgai, the lsan, and 
the Pandu An extension of the gieat Ganges Canal also 
passes thiuugh the district The total area is 2336 33 
squaie miles The census of 1872 u turned the total 
population of Cawiipm district at 1,136,01)5, made up as 
follows — Hindus, 1,065,786,01 02 20 pu unt of the total 
population, Muhammadans, 80,215, or 7 72 pei cent , 
Christians (i e , Kuiopeans, Eurasians, and native Chi is 
tians), 1054, or 08 per cent Total numbu of villages 
and townships, 1985, total number of houses, 272,232 
Only two towns m the district contain a population of 
upwaids of 5000 souls, namely Cawnpui town and can 
tonments, population 122,778, and Bilbaur, population 
5951 Of the total area of the district, viz, 2336 53 
8(jiiare miles, 1351 42 square miles are cultivated, and 
236 15 cultivable, the lemaindtr being uncultivable waste 
The staple crop is wheat, but cotton of an excellent 
quality has ol late years been much cultivated The 
principal industry is leather work, which is veiy extensively 
carried on throughout the district, — Ciwnpui saddlery anei 
harness being expoited to all parts of India The trading 
towns of importance besides Cawnpur aie, Bilhaur, 
population 5954 , Akbarpur, population 4911, and Kasln 
pur, population 4663 Most of the towns ami large 
villages have maikets once or twice a week fe>r the sale of 
local produce and cattle The only regularly-constituted 
municipality in the district is Cawnpur, but ten small 
towns have a municipal committee, and earn out con 
scrvancy and sanitary arrangements, ckc , by means of taxeB 
assessed on the householder. The last settlement of the 
land revenue of the district expired in 1872, and a new 
one is in progress 

The distru t r« venue m 1 872—73 was £578,587, of w huh £212,276 
was derivtd from land, £12,101 lrom opium, and £15,882 from 
stamps The district police ton e m 1873 numbered 555, costing 
£9165, 8s , the village watchmen, or rmal poluc (maintained by 
the villagers;, 2985, estimated cost £10,746 munnipal police, for 
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eleven towns, 414 officers and men, costing £8183, 12a. At the 
charitable dispensaries 2634 patients received treatment during 1873, 
at a coat of £1181, 6d , o! whuh Government contributed two 
thirds The Gove rnment and aided schools m the district m 1878 
numbered 391, attended by 10,731 pupils 

Cawnpur City, the administrative headquarters of the 
district of the same name, and a large military canton- 
ment, situated on the right or south bank of the Ganges, 
m 26° 29' N lat and 80° 25' E long The nver here is 
about 500 yards wide m summer, but when swollen by the 
rams increases to about a mile in breadth, with a strung 
and rapid current It is navigable southwards to the sea, 
a distance of 1000 miles, and upwards as far as 
SukertAl, 300 inilos to the north west A budge of boats 
crosses the Ganges at Cawnjmr, and the qhits > or landing- 
places, on the bank present a busy scene of commerce The 
city is built on a sandy plain , and, together with the 
cantonments, contained in 1872 a total population of 
122,710 souls, classified as follows —Hindus, 90,582 , 
Muhammadans, 3 1 ,888 , Ohnstians, 300 This classification 
apparently excludes the European soldiers The canton- 
ment foimfl one of the large military stations of Northern 
India, and has accommodation for 7000 fighting men 
Ex< hiding the cantonment, the population within the 
hunts of the Cawnpur municipality amounted to 98,470 m 
1872 The municipal income in 1871-72 amounted to 
£19,323, and the expenditure to £15,639 Cawnpur is a 
station on the East India Railway, and also a terminus of 
the Oudli and llohilkhatid Railway The principal 
thoioughfare m the native town is the Ohandni Clmuk, 
or “ street of silver, upwards of 100 feet in width 
Ciwnpur is noted for the excellence and cheapness of its 
leather manufactures, such as suddluy, harness, boots and 
shoes, &c 

Uintoiy — The importance of Pawnpur city dates from 
its selection as a military post, when the Ceded Provinces 
wero acquired by the East India Company m 1801 The 
one gr< at event in its history is the siege of the British 
position by the rebel Sepoys during the mutiny of 1857, 
aud the treacherous massacre winch followed on the 
surrender of the garrison The story of the mutiny and 
massacio of Cawnpur has been fully chronicled by Sir J 
W Kaye, Colonel Mowbray Thomson, and Mr G (> 
TrevoRan On the deposition of MAhArAjA BAji Rao, the 
last MarhuttA PeshwA, or sovereign of l’nn A, by the East 
India Company, lu received an annuity of £80,000 a yeai, 
and laid a primely residence assigned to him at Bithur, a 
short distance from Cawnpur Here he lived in great state 
until his death m 1851 His hur was an adopted son, 
named Sulk Dandhu Panth, more commonly known as the 
N6.nA SAhib, who suu ceded to the lato Ptslnva’s estate at 
Bithur, and to the great accumulations of wealth which he 
had left behind lum An application of NAnA SAhib tor a 
continuant e of the annuity or pension granted to lus adop- 
tive father was, however, disallowed by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and on appeal, this decision was upheld by the Boaid 
of Oontiol and by the Privy Council in England Foi this 
refusal to grant what he looked upon as his right, NAnA 
SAhib cherished a bitter grudge against the English, which, 
howevor, he carefully comealed until the outbreak of the 
mutiny aflorded him his opportunity for revenge 

In May 1 8 r >7 tlu I 4 utopian force in the Cawnpur lantommnt 
consisted of a handful of aitilluy and infuntiy, making about 800 
fighting men, me hiding the l 4 nglish oifie eis of the St poy r< gi meats 
The native foreo eompnsed the 1st, 63d, and 65th regiments of 
native infantry, and Die 2d regiment of Bengal cavalry, about 3000 
men in all The division was commnndid bv General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler The native troops begun to manifest eatly m 1857, the 
same symptoms of disquiet ns other native rtginimts stationed in 
Bengal and Upper India When the news of the ontbuak at 
Meerut and Delhi reached Cawnpur, the exeitemont among the 
native soldiery, camp follow eis, and city population increased to 
such a degree that General Wheeler deemed it expedient to throw 


up defensive works, withm which the whole Christian population 
might gather in event of a rising Unfortunately, the site chosen 
for the entri nchment proved unsuitable m almost every respect. 
“The fortification 3,’’ writes 8ir John W Kaye, “were so paltry, 
that an English subaltern < ould have ridden over them on a cast 
horse from the company’s stud Tho earthworks were little more 
than 4 feet high, and were not even bullet pi oof at the crest 
The ape rtures loi the artilleiy exposed both our guns and our gun 
ners, whilst an tm my m adjacent buildings might find cover on all 
sides ” Towards the e nd of May it became evident that the rising 
of the Sepoys was only a question of time, and accordingly aU 
women, < Inldren, and non combatants were gathered within the 
improvised < litre nchments. On the night of the 4th June the crista 
arnved The 2d cavalry set the example of open rebellion, and weie 
immediately followed by the 1st regiment of foot The treasury 
was robbed, and the magazine , with its enormous supplies of am- 
munition and artilleiy, was taken possession of by the mutineers 
The following morning the 63d and 66th native regiments joined 
tin lr oo ima.de s 

The Nana’s onpoi tunity had now come He placed himself at the 
head of the robe is, and was proclaimed Peshwa of the Marhattas, in 
ft udatory alb giant c to the f)t iln emperor On the 6th June he sent 
noth t to Ge neral Wheeler that he was about to attack the position 
Within this slight fmtihcation upwards of a thousand souls had 
taken refugt, of whom 465 were men of all ages and professions 
Every oik able to bear arms wms told off to the defence At noon be- 
gun the sit ge, “ the miseries of which to the besieged , ” says Sir J W 
Kaye, “have ne\ei been exits dtd ill the history of the world All 
the wonted tenors of a multitudinous enemy without, of a feeble 
garrison and stunt sheltei within, of tho burden of women and chil- 
dren and sick people, with little to appease their wants or to allay 
their sufferings, wore aggravatid by the burning heat of the climate 
The Jum sky was little less than a gieat canopy of fire , the sum- 
mei bmze was as tin blast of a furnace , to touch the bairel of a 
gun was to recoil as fiom red hot iron It was the season when 
European sticngth and energy art tvei at their lowest point of 
<h pri hhioii , win n military duty m its mild* st form taxes the powers 
of Englishmen to the utmost, and English women can do little more 
than sustain life m a state of languid lcnose, m shaded apaitraents, 
with all appliance s at e ornmuml to modeiate the temperature and 
mitigate tire suffering But now, even under the fierce meridian 
sun, this little band of l 4 nglisli fighting men were ever straining to 
sustain the stie uuouh activity of < distant battle against fearful odds, 
whilst delicate women and fragile children weie fiiuleltuly called to 
endure disc omfoita and pi ivutions wlmh it would have been hard 
to battle with m strong health under their native skies ” 

The deficiencies of the position as a place of defence soon became 
apparent It was exposed to a continuous cannonade fiom heavy 
siege guns, take n fiom the magazine, and to a ceaseless hail storm 
of musketry lire from a langi of buildings just outside the entrench 
me n ts All atte mpts of the mutineers to push forward weie here tly 
driven back, and a general attack upon tlic British position was 
defeated with heavy loss to the assuhnts But the contest was too 
umeiual to last long By the end of the fust week oui fifty nine 
artille ryme n weie all wounded or killed at then posts On the eighth 
day of the siege a great calamity befel the garrison The building 
assignee! as a she Itei for the women and children was burned down 
and tin siek and wounded had hemeforth neither roof ovti head to 
shelter them by elu\, nor any la deling between the maud tlu bare earth 
ut night The rinse ms of hunger and thirst and disease were 
now added to the flic of tlie enemy and the exposure to the bum 
ing sun I luring the three* weeks winch tlic sitgt lasted, 260 of the 
little garrison W'oie intern d in tho well within the entrenchment 

tearfully mimed m numbers, with then guns almost unserviee 
able, then ammunition neiuly expended, and starvation staling 
them in the fae o, they found it impossible to hold out much longe l 
When thus almost at the last extremity of despair, a written mes 
sage came fiom the NAna, offeiing to pi ovule u safe passage to 
All ilmb ul to all who hud down the n arms r The question of eapitu 
lation was long and anxiously discussed before tho nit asui e was 
decided on , but the consideration of the women anel children, and 
of the sic k and wounded, led to the acceptance of the Nana’s terms 
on the 26th Tune, and it was arranged to evacuate the entrench 
merit next moimng, the Nand engaging to nroude safe conduct for 
the 1 ! garrison to the nver side, and sufficient boats to convey them to 
Allahab id 

At e onlingly, on the following morning, the remnant of the little 
garnson left the entrenchment and feebly diag^ed themselves to 
t he 1 1 \ er-stairs appointed as the nlace of embarkation Here ensue*d 
the act of treachery which was elistined for long years to embitter 
the fee lings bitwetn tho English nation and the Indian races The 
boats we le in waiting as arninged, and the embarkation was accorn 
plished No soontu, however, were all on board than on a signal 
the native boatmen deseitod their vessels and elambered to shore 
A murderous fire was opened on the boats fiom botli sides of the 
river, and presently the thatched roofs of the vessels burst into 
flames, having been ignited by hot cinders The boats were aground 
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at the time of their abandonment by their crews On the opening I 
of the fire every attempt was made to get them afloat in mid- | 
channel, but most of them remained immovable “The sick and 
wounded/* savs Sir J W Kaye, “were burnt to death or more 
mercifully suffocated by the smoke , whilst the stronger women 
with children in their arms took to the river, to be shot down m 
the water, to be sabred in the stream by mounted troopers who 
rode m after them, to lie bayoneted on reaching land, or to be 
made captives and reserved foi a later and moie cruel immolation ” 
The male pmoners were immediately killed, but of women and 
children it is computed that 200 were spaied for the time by oidei 
of the Nana, and conveyed back to Cawnpur Of the boats whit 1 
got afloat only one succeeded m foicing its way through the swarms 
of enemies on both banks of the river, and of its on u pants only foui 
men, two officers and two privates, survived to relate the story of 
Cawnpur The rest of the tale is soon told English troops weie 
being hurned forward by forcod marches to the relief of Cawnpur 
under Major Renaudaud General Havelock On the 12th July the) 
came up with the lebel army at Fathipur, and after a short encountc i 
— it could not be called a fight — utterly routed it Another engage 
ment with a like result took place at Aoung on the 15th July, 22 
miles fiom Cawnpur On this day, the 15th, the Nand lieaid of the 
defeat at Fatlnpur, and learned that Havelock’s little aimy was in 
full march upon Cawnpur Furious at the news, he rtsolvod upon 
a great final act of butchery Orders went forth for the niassane of 
the women and children, the survivors of the dreadful clay Rt the 
riverside Four or five men who were among the prisoners wne 
hrst shot in the presence of the Nana, and then tnt women und 
children were sloshed to death m their prison by Muhammadan 
butclieis fiom the ba/aai, and one or two of the Nana’s follow cis 
Their bodies (some, it is said, with life not qmto t xtinc t) weie thiow n 
into the well which had served as ail improvise d < emetery dui ing the 
siege After this crowning act of infamy Nana Sahib u solved upon 
making one last stand foi Cawnpur, and gave battle to Havelock a 
few miles south of the city on the 16th July The fight was more 
' hotly contested than those winch had preceded it, but ended in the 
same result During the night Nana hilub fled with the lcmnant 
of his army, and the next morning Havelock entered Cawnpur, but 
too late to save 1 he e aptives whom lie had hoped to rc sc no A marble 
shnne with a statue of the Angel of Peace by Maroe hetti now < ovens 
the well, anel the sad sceno lias been suiroundod by a lovely gaidtn 
Hie spot is one of the most pathetic m India, and, to quote the woicN 
of the legend round the shrine, will foi ever be “Sacred to the pu- 
petual memory of a great company of Christian people, cine fly 
women and childicn ” who lie beneath A mcinoiial church has also 
been built in commemoration of the events of the siege (W W H) 

CAXAMARCA, or Cajamarca, a city of Peru, capital of 
a province of the same name, in the depai tment of Truxillo, 
in 7° 7' S lat and 78° 31' W long It is situated on the 
east side of the Western Andes, m a fertile valley on the 
Enznejas, at an elevation of about 9000 feet above sea-level, 
72 miles N N E of Truxillo The streets ate legular anti 
wide, but the houses are mostly built of clay The 
pnncipai buildings are the fine parish church, erected at 
the expense of Chailos II of Spain, the church of Sun 
Antonio, the Franciscan monastery, a nunneiy, and the 
remains of the palace of Atahualpa, the last of the Incas 
of Peru, who was put to death there by the Spaniards m 
1533 At a short distance to the east ot the town are the 
deep sulphur springs of Pultamaica, called the Banos del 
Inca, or Incas Baths, which have a temperatuie of l&CP 
Fahr , and are still much frequented The manufactures 
of Cixamarca are woollen and linen goods, and steel and 
silver articles, also biscuits, which ate much esteemed 
Much trade is carried on with Truxillo, and a i ail way 
connects the town with the port of Pacasmayo Popula- 
tion, about 12,000 

CAXATAMBO, a town of North Peru, 120 miles 
N N E of Lima, on the western declivity of the Andes, m 
9° 53' S and lat 76 0f >7'W long The inhabitants, num- 
bering 6000, are occupied in rearing sheep and cattle, in 
the cultivation of corn and cochineal and the manufacture 
of woollen yarn, and m working the silvei mines near the 
town 

CAXTON, William (1422-c 1491), the introducer of 
printing into England, was born, as he tolls us himself, 
m “ Kent m the Welde ” The date of his birth is uncer- 
tain , Oldys places it in 1412, while his most recent 
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biographer, Mr Blades, shows that it could not have been 
much later than 1423 The latter, however, fixes upon 
1422-3 as the approximate date , and this appears to be 
as near correctness as we are likely to attain 1412 
seems too early , for, by the records of the Mercers' Com- 
pany w r e find that m 1438 William Caxton was apprenticed 
to Robert Large , and it is lar moio likely that he was 
apprenticed at sixteen than at twenty-six Robert Large 
was a man of great wealth and of high position , m 1430 
ho was sherd!*, and in 1439 he celebrated his election to the 
office of Lord Mayoi with extraordinary splendour , and 
the fact that Caxton was apprenticed to a mtuhunt of 
such distinction makes it nearly certain that ho belonged 
to a family of considerable influence In 1449 his master 
died , and it became the duty of his executors to place 
Caxton where he could fulfil the term ot his appientu eslnp 
They sent him to Bruges, at least, we know that he was 
there soon alter In this town he entered into business on 
his own account, and prospeied so well that before 1450 
he was considered substantial security for £110, which 
would be equivalent to £1000 at the present time , and 
eight years later he had become governor of the Company 
of Merchant Adventureis Caxton appeals to have been 
a man of considerable polish, and to have had a high repu 
tation for sagacity, for m 1465, the treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy concerning the wool trade being about to 
expire, he was appointed by the king, along with Sir Richard 
Whitehill, to negotiate its lencwal , and thiB attempt 
having failed, he was again sent on a similar mission three 
years later by the Mercers’ Company, after the marriage of 
the duke to the sister of King Edward IV In the next 
year, which is worthy of note as that in which he com- 
menced his Feruyell des Utstoms de Troye f ho was con- 
sidered worthy to share in the gift ol the “ vm d’honueur,” 
which was presented by the authorities of Bruges only to 
the most important men m the city In the autumn of 
1470 Caxton obtained, and availed himself of, an excellent 
opportunity for acqumng favour and influence m the 
English court , for Edward IV had, with his sup- 
porters, been driven into exile, and had taken refuge in 
Bruges, at the court of his brother-in-law, tho duko of Bur 
gundy 

In 1471 Caxton, perhaps because he was beginning to 
find tho duties of the ofhco which he held too sevue for 
Ins declining strength, or it may bo bee luse the lutcirup- 
tion in the wool trade to which we have refeirod had 
diminished his fortune, entered the service of the duchess 
of Burgundy, from whom he rtceived a yearly pension At 
her command he continued the hWuytll, which was 
finished in September of that year 

About this time Cuxton learned the art of printing 
Wynkyn de Woide, his disciple, says thit he was taught 
at Cologne by Uluc Zell , but Woicle ib often maccuiato, 
and lie seems rathei to have had Colard Mansion as his 
master That printer was at Bruges, what need then for 
Caxton to go to Cologne ? Besides Caxton’s types are 
mote like Mansion’s than Zell’s, and, indeed, it was long 
before be adopted the improvements which the latter 
introduced 

At what date Caxton brought his press to England and 
set it up at Westminster is quite uncertain It was pro- 
bably between 1471 and 1477 1474 is the date of the 

Game and Fla ye of Ghesse , but the tradition that this 
work was printed in England may not be correct He 
received valuable patronage, being employed by Edward 
IV , Richard III , and Henry VII , by the duchess of 
Somerset, the earl of Arundel, Sir John Fastolf, and othei 
nobles, and he appears to have been busy writing ana 
printing up to his death, which o< cut red about 1492 

Of Caxton's pnvate life and character we know very 
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little His temper seems to have been strongly conserva- 
tive , he delighted m the glones of chivalry, and declared 
that he would rejoice in a new crusade which should pre- 
vent its decay This disposition was also displayed ui his 
great slowness to adopt reforms m typography He appears 
to h ive been a shrewd aud courtly man of business, and 
a scholar of considerable attainments, for he was acquainted 
wUh French, Latin, and Dutch, and was master of an 
Kuglish style which is both pleasant and vigorous 

For an account of his typography, see Printing His 
life has been written by Oldys m the Btograp/ua 
IJrUanntca , by Lewis (1738), by Charles Knight, and by 
Mr Blades 

CAYENNE, an island of South America See Oujana 

CAYENNE, a seaport town, and the capital of French 
Guiana, on the north-west extremity of the island of 
Cayenne, and near the mouth of the river of that name, m 
4 ° 56' 5" N lat and 52 20' W long The town forms 
an almost perfect square, and h is ch m and well macada 
mused streets The houses, mostly of two stones, aie of 
wood, strengthened on the first and ground floors by brick- 
work In the old town, which contains the Government- 
house and Jesuits’ Collcgt, the streets are not so regularly 
and well built as in the new The Place d’Armes, a fine 
quadrangulai Apace, lies between them The streets are 
lighted with oil lamps, which burn for nearly twelve hours 
Cayenne has a parish church, three Roman Catholic chapels, 
a nunnery, and two schools , also a bank and savings 
bank under Government supervision, military and civil 
hospitals, and a hospital for leprosy , but it has no 
hotel, theatre, club, reading room, oi any place of amuse 
mont To the light of the governors house is Mount 
Odpdron, on winch stand Fort St Michcll, the marine 
barracks, the signal station, and the light-house Here, 
too, are tho capacious reservons for the watei supply of 
the town, the souice of which is a lake to the south of 
the island The harbour is shallow at its tntiancc, but 
sufhciontly deep within to float vessels of 800 tons’ burthen , 
or ift drawing much watei are obliged to load and unload 
at a distance of seven oi oiglit miles fiom tho town 
There is no dock for tho repair of vessels , and tho quay 
is small, though of sufficient si/e to met t lequirements 
Ihe pimcipal exports of Cayenne aio native gold, raw 
sugar, arnotto, cocoa, coffee, limes (in biuio), mm, molasses, 
isinglass, cotton, hides, woods, and spues In 1873 tho 
gold which paid export duty weighed 2206 lb troy Tho 
impoits aie French wines, spirits, and liquouis , vmegai, 
silk and cotton stutfs, tobacco, haidwaic, glass, oirthen- 
waro, clothing, preserved meat, fish, and vegetables, mai/o, 
flour, hay, bian, oils, and cattle The value of the total 
exports in 1 87 3 was Jbl 20,01 l, of the impoits JL282,808, 
— the import trade having increased and the expuit trade 
sensibly diminished during the preceding thnty hvo yeais 
In 1872 tlie vessels cleared were 90, tonnage 19,088 , 
the vessels entered, 87, tonnage 18,530 Thero is a regular 
mail service between Cayenne, the West Indies, and Europe, 
ouce a month Tho ports trading with Cayenne aie Mar 
timque, Nantes, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, and Salem in the 
United States Cayenne is the seat of the Government of 
French Guiana, and a penal settlement for political oflenders 
It is provided with an efficient police force, and is well 
governed Food as well as ( lothing is exorbitantly dear, 
the only cheap articles of consumption being bread and 
French wmos The temperature of Cayenne is between 7 6° 
and 88° Fahr thioughout the year, but tho heat is tem- 
pered by easterly winds Between December and March 
a north wind blows, unfavourable to weak constitutions 
Yellow and other fevers often attack the inhabitants of the 
lown, which, owing apparently to the vast swamp that 
flanks one side of it is far from healthy. The death-iate 
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amongst the coolies is especially high. Population, about 
7000 

CAYENNE PEPPER, Guinea Pepper, Spanish 
Pepper, Chilly, a preparation from the dried fruit of various 
species of Capsicum, a genus of the Natural Order Sola * 
na<eoe, to which belong also the potato, tomato, and 
bittersweet The true peppers are members of a totally 
distinct ordei , the Ihpetacece The fruits of plants of the 
genus Capsicum have all a strong pungent flavour The 
capsicums bear a greenish - white or violaceous flower, 
with a wheel-shaped corolla, five anthers (connivent and 
dehiscing lengthwise), and an obtuse stigma The ovarj 
becomes a pod, consisting of an envelope at first fleshy and 
afterwards leathery, withm which are the spongy pulp and 
several seeds The leaves are entire, and alternate, or m 
pans near one another, the peduncles are extra-axillary 
There are many kinds of capsicums, ranked by botanist# 
eithei as distinct species or as varieties Don, m his General 
System of Gardnung and Botany , gives a list of tlnrty- 
threo species They are chiefly natives of Brazil, the West 
and East Indies, and China They are now grown in various 
parts of the world, both for the sake of the fruit and for 
ornament In England the annual sorts are sown from 
March to the middle ot April, under a frame They can 
bo planted out when 2 or 3 inches high, and in June 
may be transferred to a light rich soil in the open garden 
They flower m July or August, and produce pods from 
August till the end of September Tlie perennial and 
shrubby kinds may be wintered in a conservatory Several 
species or varieties are used to make Cayenne pepper 
The annual or common capsicum (C annuum ), the Guinea 
l’eppcr plant, was brought to Europe by the Spaniards, 
and was grown in England m 1548 It is indigenous to 
South America, but is now cultivated in India, Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, aud Turkey, with tho othci species of capsicum 
It is a hardy herbaceous plant, which attains a height of 
2 or 3 feet, and bears a pod usually of an ovate 
shape, and yellow, led, or black in colour The Spur or 
Coat Pepper (C frutivens) has been an inmate of English 
guldens since 1050 It is a dwaif shall), a native of the 
East Indies, which produces a small pod, having very pun- 
gent properties C trfiagonum, or Bonnet Peppoi, is a 
species much esteemed in Jamaica, it bcais veiy fleshy 
fiuits Other well known kinds of capsicum are the 
Cherry Pepper (C ceumjoime ) , Bell Pepper (6* giossum), 
winch has thick and pulpy fruit, well adapted for pickling r 
and Beriy or Bud Pepper (C bareatum) The last men 
tinned has been grown m England since 1731 , its fruit is 
globulai, and about the size of a cheiry The West Indian 
stomachu Afau~d?am is piepared by mashing a few pods 
of bud pepper and mixing them with sliced cucumber and 
shallots, to which have been added a little lime-juice and 
Madeua wme Chillies, the dned npc or umipo fruit of 
capsicums, are used to make chilly- vinegar, as well as for 
pickles Cayenne peppei is manufactuied from the ripe 
fiuits, which are dried, ground, mixed with wheat flour, 
and made into cakes with yeast , the cakes are baked 
till hard like biscuit, and then ground and sifted The 
pepper is sometimes prepared by simply diying the pods 
and pounding them fine in a moitar Cayenne pepper 
is occasionally adulterated with red lead, vermilion, ochre, 
salt, ground nee, and turmeric The taste of the pepper is 
impaired by exposure to damp aud the heat of the sun 
Chillies have beeu m use from time immemorial , they are 
eaten in great quantity by the people of Guiana and other 
warm countnes, and m Europe are largely consumed both 
as a spice and as medicine Their hot and biting taste is 
due to the presence of the alkaloid Capsicine y a reddish 
body, having a balsamic and extremely acrid aud irritating 
odour The Cayenne pepper plants, with the rest of the 
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SolanaoeiB, ha\e not the narcotic properties of the genera 
of the most nearly allied order Atropacaee, unless, as has 
been affirmed, these are resident m the pulp of certain 
species of capsicums. Medicinally, Cayenne pepper is 
used with cinchona in lethargic affections, also m atonic 
gout accompanied by flatulence, and m tympanites and 
paralysis. It is employed as a stimulant in those forms of 
dyspepsia which are due to faulty chymification and defec- 
tive secretion of gastric juice In malignant scarlatina it 
is used either in the form of a tincture or as a gargle. To 
make the tincture, a pint of vinegar is boiled with two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered chillies and a teaspoonful of 
salt, and then strained Cayenne pepper taken in largo 
quantities acts as an irritant poison A dose of powdered 
capsicum is from 1 to 5 grs , and of the tincture from 5 to 
15 drops. 

CAYLUS, Anne Claude Philippe de TubiLres, 
Comte de, Marquis d’Esternay, Baron de Bransac (1692- 
1765), was born at Pans in October 1C92 He was the 
eldest son of Lieutenant-General Count de Caylus, and 
while a young man he distinguished himself m the cam 
paigns of the Fiench army, from 1709 to 1714 After tho 
peace of Rastadt, he spent some time m travelling in Italy, 
Greece, the East, England, and Germany, and devoted 
much attention to the study and collection of antiquities, 
publishing several works on the subject, among winch are 
the Recueil des Antiquitts cgyptiennes, etrusques, grecques, 
romaineSy et gauloises (Pans, 1752-5), Numumata Aurea 
Imperatorum Romanov um, and a description of the method 
of encaustic painting with wax mentioned by Pliny, winch 
he had rediscovered He was also an admirable engraver, 
and he copied many of the paintings of the great masteis 
He did his best to assist the cause of art, by writing the 
lives of the most celebrated painters, by causing engravings 
to be made, at his own expense, of Bartoli’s copies from 
ancient pictures, and by publishing his Nouv*aux svjets de 
pexntui e et de sculpture (17 55) and Tableaux tn es de Vllvade y 
de VOdysse, et de VEneide (1757) Caylus is besides known 
as the authoi of a number of romances, humoious pieces, 
and fairy tales He was a man of singular simplicity, 
geneiosity, and kindliness 

CAZALLA de la Sierra, a town of Spam, m the pro 
vince of Seville, 36 miles north of the city of that name, 
on the Sierra Morena The town is well laid out, and 
contains numerous churches, and there are Roman and 
Moorish antiquities m its suburbs The neighbouiing 
mountains are well wooded, and yield ores of iron, copper, 
silver, and antimony, pyrites, and variegated matble Tan- 
ning, weaving, the making of oil, brandy, and wine, and 
the smelting and working of metals, are the chief employ- 
ments of the inhabitants Population, 6850 

CAZEMBE is properly the hereditary name of an 
African chief, whose territory is situated to the south of 
Lake Moero and the north of Bangweolo, between 11° and 
9° S lat In the end of the last century the authority of 
the Cazcmbe was recognized over a very extensive district, 
but the prestige of the dynasty has greatly diminished, anil 
the present representative docs not even rank first among 
the tributaries of the Muatiyanvo of the Rua or Moluwa 
kingdom The country, which has no more distinctive 
title than the land of the Cazcmbe, is estimated to have 
an area of 120,000 square miles and a population ot 
500,000 It forms a kind of hollow plain, and is richly 
watered by numerous rivers Of these the most important 
is the Luapula, which flows from Bangweolo to Moero, and 
forms, according to the conjecture of Cameron, one of the 
head waters of the Congo. The population consists 
tuamly of two races, the Messiras and the Campoldlas, — of 
whom the former are native and subjugated, and the latter 
intrusive and dominant. The Campoldlas alone are 


eligible to public offices, and their language is that spoken 
at court Considerable attention is paid throughout the 
country to agn culture , and millet, maize, manioc, sugar 
cane, yams, gourds, and bananas are grown The ass and 
horse are both totally unknown , sheep are very scarce, 
but cattle are fairly abundant Salt is obtained in various 
places, and forms an important source of wialth Coarse 
cotton cloth, eaithenwaro, and iron goods aie the chief 
manufactures , and slaves, ivory, and copper oi e are almost 
the only exports The Cazembe 1ms despota power, and 
uses it in a most barbarous fashion lit has* 600 wives, 
and his nobles imitate his example according to tlieir 
moans On his accession every new Cazcmbe cIiooscb a 
now site for lus residence, and thus the countiy cannot 
be said to have a permanent capital The residence at the 
tune of Dr Livingstone's journey m 18(>h was situated 
about a mile to tho north of the small lake of Mofwe, and 
the town occupied, with its cassava grounds and cotton 
fields, about an English square mile, and had a population 
of about 1000 It is sometimes called llsemba or Lunda, 
and Magyar hoard it mentioned as Tambalameba , but 
none of these seems to be its native name In 1796 
the Cazembe was visited by Manool Cuctano Pereira, a 
Portuguese merchant , and m 1798 a moie important 
journey was undertaken by Dr Francesco Jose Maria de 
Lacerda, a native of Sio Paulo in Brazil He died at 
Tsckungu on the 18th of October, but left behind him a 
valuable journal In 1802 llonorato da Costa, superin 
ten dent of the Cassange factory, sent two native traders or 
pombeiros , Pedio Jo&o Baptista and Anastacio Jostf, on a 
visit to the Cazembe, and m 1831 a more extensive mis- 
sion was despatched by the Portuguese governor of Rios do 
Sena It consisted of Majoi Josd Monteiro and Antonio 
Ganutto, with an escort of 20 soldieis and 120 negro slaves 
as porters , but its reception by tho Cazembe was not 
altogether satisfactoiy Another expedition is said to have 
been undertaken m 1853 by a Mi Fieitas, and a few 
notes of a Moorish traveller are given m the Gtoqyaphual 
Journal fur 1854 Livingstone's visit m 1868 has already 
been mentioned 

Sec tho account of Pertiru’s journey in Anna ts Marilivios t 
Colomass, 1844, ami the Consul? i a\ot \ politicos sobn os dt stolen - 
mentos dos Portuqnczcs va Africa , hy lose Accuisio das N<\es, 
1 830 , of Lai erd i*s in A mutes for 1 844, 1 845, nnd 1 846 , of Haptinta’a 
in 1843 , Monteiro and Gamitto, () Muaia, Ca^nnbt, Lisbon, 1864 , 
The Lands of the Cazrmhr, published by tin Royal Geographies 
Society m 187 J, containing Lam da and Jiaptista’s loin mils, and a 
r^sum6 of Monteiro and Ganutto , 4 ‘ I iwngHtom *s Rt lain m Inner 
Afnka,” 1866-1873, m Pete rinann’s MittJailunyen, 1875 , ond Liv- 
ingstone’s Last Journals , 1874 

CAZORLA, a town of Spain, m the province of Jaen, 
on the Vega It is generally wdl built, and contains two 
ancient castles (one of them Arabic), stveial hospitals, a 
spacious theatre, a very ancient chuich, and Severn) con 
vents It was an important military station under the 
Moors, and has suffered fiequently during the civil wars 
in Spain In 1811 it was captured and partly binned by 
the French, and m 1837 it was distiugui&htd in the 
Carlist contest Population, 4980 

CAZOTTE, Jacques (1720-1792), a Fiench author, 
was born at Dijon m 1720 lie was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at twenty-seven he obtained a public oftne at 
Martinique, but it was not till some yeais after, on his return 
to Paris, that he appeared as an author His first attempts, 
a mock romance and a coarse song, gained so much 
popularity, both in the court and among the people, that 
he was encouraged to essay something more ambitious 
He accordingly produced his Roman d'Olivier He also 
wrote a number of sportive effusions, such ns Ihabl*> 
Amoureux , among which was a continuation of Voltaire’s 
Guerre Civile de Gen&ve* the verisimilitude of which waa 
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such that no one had the least suspicion of the deception 
From all this gaiety and licence Cazotte rushed into the 
opposite extreme, embracing the views of the Illuminati, 
and declaring himself possessed of the power of prophecy 
It was upon this fact that La Harpe based his famous jeu 
d’esprit, in which he represents Cazotte prophesying the 
most minute events of the revolution Cazotte was attached 
to the royal cause, and, on the discovery of some of his 
letters in August 1792, was arrested, and, though he escaped 
for a time, through the love and courage of his daughter, 
he was executed on the 25th of the following month A 
complete edition of his works was published in 1817 

CEARA, or Fort ale/a, or Vn la do Forte, a town of 
Brazil, in a province of the same name, situated at the 
mouth of the River CYara, on an open bay between the 
promontory of Maraianguape and Cape Mocoripe, m 3° 42 ' 
8 lat and 38° 30' W long It consists of a now and old 
town, and has regular and well paved streets Opened to 
general trade m the present century, it exports a consider- 
able quantity of coffee, cotton, and sugar, but it has 
recently sufieitd somewhat by the formation of the new 
port of Aiocaty, about ninety miles distant In 1871 the 
number of British vessels engaged m the trade was 45, with 
a tonnage of 28,784 Population about 20,000 

CKBEtt of The bos, a disciple of Socrates, mentioned by 
Plato in the Pha da, and by Xenophon as distinguished 
both for his vutuo and for his love ol tiuth, was the author 
of a once popular didactic dialogue, the l!iVa£ or Tabula 
Cebctis This work, which professes to be an explanation 
of an allegorn.il picture, comment es with the Platonic doc- 
trine that nun enter the earth from a pre existent state 
There they have been taught how to guide then course 
in this woild , but the draught of obln ion of which all 
must drink — though not all in equal digrec — causes them 
to foiget the instriution Many allurements entice them 
to vice, but by pitieine and cmluiante they may attain 
virtuo and happiness The sciences — grammar, geography, 
uuthmctic, geometry, and music - are declared not to be the 
true discipline, but yet to be useful, especially as a kind of 
restiainmg In idle foi the young Fiom certain passages, 
which aie piobibly interpolations, some have supposed the 
woik to be the production of a Stoic of the same name, 
who Intel undei M Amelms The Tabula Cfbetts has 
been translated into all the Euiopean languages An 
A i able version, with the Greek text, and a Latin translation, 
was publislu d by Salmasius in 1010 It is usually printed 
togethoi with Epictetus, as at Stmsburg, 1800, and Pans, 
1820 (Ybes was also, according to Suul.is and Laertius, 
the authoi ol the 'F/iflo/crj and tho <fy)iWo 9 , which have 
been cntuel) lost 

CEBU, u city of the 3 Philippine Islands, on the eastern 
aide ot an lsl md of the same name, about 400 miles 
SE of Mtmlli It is the oldest provincial town m the 
archipelago, and still tanks as one of the best built, while 
its posit mu mulcts it the chief comtnetcial centre for the 
Southern Philippines B is the. residence of a military 
governor and an ale ilde, .is well as of the govern or-general 
of the Vissigas, and its public buildings compuse a 
cathodial, an episcopal palace, and a la/aretto It exports 
sugar, hemp, tobacco, and sapan wood, the quantity of the 
first two in 1870 being li t 800 and 40,750 piculs respec- 
tively Its foieign goods am obtained via Manilla There 
is an old foit built of coral, and in the island of Matan 
opposite the town is situated the grave of Magellan, The 
population, inclusive of the suburb of St Nicholas, is 
reckoned at 34,000 

CECCO D’ASCOLI (1257-1327) is the popular name 
«>f Francesco deoli Stabili, a famous medueval cncy 
dopnedist and poet, — Cecco being the diminutive of 
Francesco, and AbcoIi, in the marshes of Ancona, the place 
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of the philosopher's birth He devoted himself to the study 
of mathematics And astrology, and in 1322 was made pro- 
fessor of the latter science at the university of Bologna. 
It is alleged that he entered the service of Pope John 
XXII at Avignon, and that he cultivated the acquaint 
ance of Dante Alighieri, only to quarrel with the great 
poet afterwards , but of this there is no evidence It is 
certain, however, that, having published a commentary bn 
the sphere of John de Sacrobosco, in which he propounded 
audacious theones concerning the employment and agency 
of demons, he got into difficulties with the clerical party, 
and was condemned in 1324 to certain fasts and prayers, 
and to the payment of a fine of seventy crowns To elude 
this sentence he betook himself to Florence, where he was 
attached to the household of Carlo di Calabria But his 
freethinking and plain-speaking had got him many enemies, 
he had attacked the Comrnedia of Dante, and the Canzone 
d' Amove of Guido Cavalcanti, and his fate was sealed 
Dino di Garbo, the physician, was indefatigable m pursuit 
of him , and the old accusation of impiety being renewed, 
Cecco was again tried and sentenced, this time to the stake 
He was burned at Florence the day after sentence, in the 
seventieth year of his age 

Cecco d’Ascoh left many works in manuscript, most of 
which havo never been given to the world The book by 
which he achieved his renown and whicn led to his death 
was the Aietba (from acervus), an encyclopaedic poem, of 
which in 1540, the date of the last roprint, more than twenty 
editions had been issued It is unfinished, and consists of 
four books m sesta rima The first book treats of astronomy 
and meteorology , the second of stellar influences, of physiog- 
nomy, and of tho vices and virtues, tho third of minerals 
and of the love of animals , while the fourth propounds 
and solves a number of moral and physical problems Of a 
fifth book, on theology, the initial chapter alone was com- 
pleted A man of immense erudition and of great and 
vancd abilities, Cccco, whose knowledge was based on 
experiment and observation (a fact that of itself is enough 
to distinguish lnni from the crowd of savants of that age), 
had outstripped his contemporancs in many things lie 
knew of metallic aerolites and shooting stars , the mystery 
of the dew was plain to him, fossil plants weie accounted 
foi by him through teriene i evolutions which had i ©suited 
in the formation of mountains , he is even said to have 
divined the circulation of the blood Altogetliei a remark- 
able man, he may be described as one of the many 
Cassandras of the Middle Ages — one of the many prophets 
who spoke of coming light, and were listened to but to 
have their woids cast back at them in accusations of 
impiety and sentences of death 

The least faulty of tho many uliticms of tho Acerba is that oi 
V< into, date d 151 0 r I ho eaxln st know n, w hie h lias hoi ome exces 
sivt ly ran , is that of Bust in, whi< h has no date, hut is ascribed to 
1473 oi tin riahouts 

CECIL, Robert, Earl of Salisbury (1550-1612), was 
the son of Lord Buighloy, whose character and ability he 
inherited, and by whom he was carefully educated for 
political life After lesidmg at Cambridge and represent- 
ing Westminster m parliament, ho received a post m the 
French embassy, and was next made Secretary of State under 
Walsingham Ho was also appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and Lord Privy Seal, and he succeeded 
hiB father as Master of the Court of Wards and Walsingham 
as chief Secretary of State It is noteworthy that, though 
his health was delicate and his person deformed, he served 
os a volunteer against the Armada His career was simply 
a continuation of his father’s He toiled as laboriously 
and as carefully, and carried out the same system of 
espionage with equal success The interest which he took 
m the domestic affairs of the country and in the state ol 
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Ireland was as great , and the object of his foreign 
diplomacy was the same, — to prevent Spam from gaming 
a mastery which would be fatal to England But he 
followed the wisdom of his father too well , lus policy was 
wanting m originality and depth of insight , and he has 
left no mark upon history 

During the reign of the queen he had entered into 
correspondence with James, upon whose accession ho 
was reappomtod to the post of Secretary of State and 
was raised, m successive years, to the dignities of baron of 
Essenden, Viscount Ctanborne, and earl of Salisbury In 
1608, on the death of the earl of Doisot, he added the 
office of Lord High Treasurer to that of Secretary Thus 
he was now at once chief adviser of the king as to home 
and foreign affairs, mediator between him and the parlia- 
ment, and also the responsible manager of the finances of 
the kingdom In the last capacity his work was by no 
means easy It was vam to hope to moderate the royal 
extravagance , his attempt to obtain from the Commons an 
increase of £200,000 to the royal income was unsuccessful , 
and the chief financial measure which he earned out was 
an addition to the duties on imports As Secretary, Cecil 
followed his father’s example with regard to the Catholics, 
and wrote a Treatise against the Papists His opposition 
to the growth of Spanish power was consistent, though he 
accepted a pension from the Spanish king, and refused to 
unite with France and the United Provinces to eftect its 
utter overthrow 

Cecil has been much blamed for his conduct towards 
three of the greatest of his contemporaries Of his cousin, 
Francis Bacon, he appears to have been jealous, in the 
noble qualities of the earl of Essex ho saw nothing but a 
dangerous hotheadedness , and probably his opinion was 
similar about Raleigh, who, though moio of a politician, 
was usually as little inclined to be cautious or conciliatory 
But all this argues no extraordinary baseness, lie was 
merely wanting, by nature and through education, m breadth 
of sympathy Tho assertion that he was the sole cause of 
all Raleigh’s troubles is unfounded, and is, indeed, contra 
dieted by two facts — first, that on his trial Cecil more than 
once insisted that he should meet with all consideration, 
fttid should be allowed to urge all he could in Ins own 
defence, and, secondly, that it was after Cecil's death that 
the bitterest feeling against him was displayed, and that he 
was offerod as a sacrifice to Spain Besides his 1'ieatist 
against the Papists, Cecil published an interesting work on 
The State and Dignity of a Secret ai y of State His corre- 
spondence with James 1 was published by Lord Ilailes m 
1766 

CECIL, William, Loud Burohl* y or Burlfith (1520- 
1598), an English statesman, born in 1520, was the son of 
Richard Cecil, Master of the Robes to Henry VIII After 
distinguishing himself at Cambridge, ho entered Grab’s 
Inn at twenty-one, and soon after obtained the rever- 
sion of tho office of rust os foexnum at the Com t of Common 
Pleas He increased his political influence by mainage, 
first with the sister of Sir John Cheke, and then with tho 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cook , and, at length, through 
fncndship with the protector, Somerset, he became Secretary 
of tttato in 1548 After sharing the imprisonment of 
Somerset, his prudence and sagacity enabled him to regain 
his office under Northumberland Yet, when Edward died, 
he contrived to escape the danger which threatened him on 
every side He signed the instrument making ovei the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey, but only as a witness , and he 
kept clear of religious difficulties by displaying no dislike 
to Catholicism Indeed it is probable that he really felt 
little or none He confessed, attended mass, took a priest 
into his house , he escorted Cardinal Pole from Brussels, 
and cultivated hw friendship And, though he opposed 
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the court party m parliament, and thus kept up lus 
connection with his old friends, his opposition was so 
moderate as to be perfectly safe He maintained a constant 
correspondence with the Princess Elizabeth, and on the 
death of her sister at once prepared a pioclamation 
declaring her queen Ho was immediately appointed 
Secretary of State, and member of the Privy Council , and 
from this time he was the foremost mimstei of the Clown 
Foreign ambassador often regarded him as the possessor of 
unbounded powei, and as practically head of the Govern 
ment and ruler of the queen, but, in fad, his luiluenco was 
not so supreme, uor his favour with Elizabeth so umfoim 
No man, indeed, could always guide that strong-wilhd 
monarch , and Cecil had no ambition to bo a im io favourite 
and tool Though not an enthusiast, and though he nevu 
fought for a hopeless cause, ho had far nobler aims than 
personal advancement Though his statesmanship lay 
not so much in a power of deep and rapid insight as 
in the possession of a mind patient to take account ot 
the minutest points, and able to weigh all considerations 
impartially, he was capablo of independent thought and 
fiim decision, and his plans often conflicted with the incon 
stant intrigues ot the queen On such occasions he did 
not shrink from telling her that she was wrong, he 
lebukod hei stinginess and treachery, and he several times 
braved her passionate resentment F i om her accessn n he 
was Secretary of State, and fiom 1572 he was Loid High 
Treasurer, but Ins sei vices brought him pecuniary loss, 
and lie received no honours but the Mastership of the Court 
of Wards, the oidei of the Gaiter, and tho baiony con- 
ferred upon lmn m 1571, after tlnitcen ytais of amice 
He was absolutely incorruptible lie refused to use or to 
sell the office ot Royal Exchanger, though it would havo 
brought him several bundled thousand pounds Mendoza 
m vain tried to bubo bun , to Catherine of Medici’s 
splendid offers he replied that ho served none but his God, 
his mistress, and his country , and lie refused to shaie m 
tho gold of which Drake had robbed tho Spaniaids Into 
the deepei passions of his time he did not enter It is 
true that as his life advanced he grew more and more 
attached to the Piotestant cause He saw that lus country 
had identified herself with that cause, and he was, besides, 
firmly opposed on political grounds to the pietonsions of 
the Papacy He appears, howcvei, to have had no special 
devotion to any form of doetnne , and he opposed the 
persec ution of loyal Puritans and of loyal Catholics When, 
indeed, either Catholic or Puritan became disloyal or other 
wise dangerous he lost all compunction Ho hated and 
persecuted the Jesuits because they placed the Pope above 
the laws, but he twice took the trouble to explain to the 
world that this was the sole reason He was affected with 
no inconvenient weakness of sympathy , he could lutlilcss]) 
ciush any one who seemed dangerous to the state 
Essentially honest as he was, ho scrupled at no espionage 
or treacheiy to gam the secrets ot his enemies His 
emissaries were everywhere He kept Heile in the 
Marshalsea, examined him before tho council, and 
threatened him with torture that tho Catholic prisoners 
might believe him to be a martyr to then cause, und might 
intrust him with their plans , and he made Bishop Paiker 
appear in the guise of the Catholic Di Story to fake the 
confessions of a prisoner whom torture could not move 
When his policy w>as opposed to Spam lit dul not scruple 
to get up demonstrations against the Spanish ambassador, 
and to cast into prison all the Spanish merchants in London 
Plots against his own life nevor deprived lnm of his calm- 
ness , he watched De Quadra’s conspirators quietly day 
after day, though every day he knew they might attempt 
to murder him, and let them alone till he had gained all 
the information to be got Day after day Norfolk and 
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Arundel came to the council intending to arrest him ; and 
day after day his cool sagacity defeated them Yet when 
occasion required he knew how to act with prompt and 
vigorous decision He was always struggling against the 
queou’s variability Being eager that she should marry, 
he urged her again aud again to decide at once , and a paper 
is extant which ho presented to the queen when the last 
marriage proposal was finally cast aside In it he sketches 
a great and able policy Preparations were to be made for 
war by land and sea , honours aud wealth were to be 
applied to attach the hearts of the foremost men of the 
nation, and no longer wasted on useless favourites , Ireland 
was to be ruled with attentive care and in a conciliatory 
spirit , and, lastly, there was to be a grand alliance of all 
Protestants — of England, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, and 
the Protestants in Germany, France, and Flanders With 
regard to the Queen of Scots he pressed for the most 
vigorous action Undeterred by the auger which Elizabeth 
showed in striking his name from the list ot lords- 
lioutonant, ho appeared at Mary’s trial to meet her denial 
of the charges made against her with a stern contradiction 
When, at last, Elizabeth signed the warrant, he ventured 
to oppose her express wish by calling the council to his 
own house to discuss the rnattei , aud he dared to inter- 
cede for Davison when, m a torrent of passion, she sent 
lmu to the Tower The result was that ho was fiercely 
order* d out of her presence, and for two months the queen 
refused to see him 

lu the industry of the country Cecil took the greatest 
interest He entei tamed the serious apprehensions which 
were commonly felt on account of the increase of importa- 
tion, the exportation of gold, aud the falling off of agricul- 
ture , and he protested agaiust the growing use of wine, silk, 
and other foreign commodities To make up for the loss to 
the shipping which the downfall of Catholicism had caused 
by diminishing the demand foi fish, ho obtained the passing 
of a cuuous law whuh made the eating of flesh on Fnday 
and Siturday, and on Wtdnosdiy unless fish dishes were 
also plated on the table, a misdomoanoui In slioit, Cecil 
dovoted himself to tho service of his country with the most 
p mistaking and disinterested laboriousuoss From the 
peculiarity of Ins method of working wo have more com- 
plete information concerning the details of his career than 
is usually tho taso with statesmen, for it was his piactiee 
not only to draw up papers of advice to tho queen, but also 
before deciding on any question to set out on paper all the 
considerations on both sides , aud many of these documents, 
together with many of tho lotters which he either received 
or wrote, can still be consulted (see JS nma Ceahtuia, 
1603, tho stato papers published in 1740 and 1750, and 
Ty tier’s Antunt Letters , 1830) Cecil die l m office m 
August 1508 

Among hi* wilting* are chaiat temtic Prtceph for the wiU order 
t n<j of a until s lift (1637), and The Ext tut ion of Justice in England 
for tin Afamti nnnee of Publu ami Christian Ptace (1581 and 1581 , 
jLitm veiHion, 1584) The latter is a detenu of the queen’s com mis- 
•loners appoint* d to examine Papists, with apodal reference to the 
use of torture, and a de< laration that purely religious belief was 
never the i niso of punishint nt An interesting paper of advice to 
the Queai (1583) is to b* tound m tho Somtri Truth A volutin 
nous life by Nares appeared m 1828-31 See Fioude’s History 

CECILIA, Sunt A passing word m the very apoc- 
ryphal legend of this saint lias caused her name to be 
one of the boat known in the calendar, and oftenest in 
the mouths of men It is related, among other circum- 
stances purely legendary, that Cecilia often united instru- 
mental music to that of her voice m singing the praises of 
the Lord On this all her fame lias been founded, and 
she has become the special patroness of music and musicians 
all the woi Id over Half the musical societies in Europe 
are named after her, aud her supposed musical acquire- 
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merits have led the votaries of a sister art to find subjects 
for their works m episodes of her life. The grand paint- 
ing by Raphael, at Bologna, in which the saint is repre- 
sented wrapped m an ecstasy of devotion, with a small 
“ organ,” as it was called, — an instrument resembling a 
large kind of Pandean pipes, — in her hand, is well known, 
as is also Drydeu’s beautiful ode 

Her legend relates that, about the year 230, which would 
be m the time of the Emperor Alexander Severus, Cecilia, 
a Roman lady, born of a noble and rich family, who in 
her early youth had been converted to Christianity, and 
had made a vow of perpetual virginity, was constrained by 
her parents to marry a certain Valerian, a pagan, whom 
she succeeded m converting to Christianity without infring- 
ing the vow she had made She also converted her brother- 
m law Tiburtius, and a friend called Maximus, all of 
whom were martyred m consequence of their faith This 
is stated to have happened at Home when one Almacus was 
prefect, but no such name is known to history It is 
unfortuuate also for Cecilia’s claim to a footing on the 
solid soil of history, that the earliest writer who makes 
mention of her, Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers, represents 
her to have died in Sicily between the years 176 and 180 
It is absurdly stated in the Biographic Univeiselle that 
Cecilia’s name is found m the most ancient martyrologies , 
wheieas, as may be seen from Baronius, tho earliest ol 
these documents was compiled by Pope Clement I who 
died m tho year 100 The French writer maintains that 
her body must have been transported from Sicily to Rome 
subsequently to the 4th century, because the saint’s name 
is not found in tho Roman calendar compiled in the time 
of Pope Libei ius (ob 363), from which fact no such con- 
clusion can be drawn The Roman tradition is that the 
church dedicated to St Cecilia was built on the site of the 
house inhabited by her at her request, by Urban I about 
the year 230 We do not reach any ground of certainty, 
till we come to the councils celebrated by Pope Symmathua 
in the year 499 (of which, however, some doubt the 
authenticity), m whose records tins church is mentioned, two 
pucsts qualifying themselves in their subscription as priests 
of the church of St Cecilia 

This church was m a ruinous condition m the 9th 
century , and Pope Paschal I (ob 824) built it anew with 
much splendour In the course of the work he was, we 
are told, visited by the saint m a vision, who informed 
him where her body was to be found in the cemetery of 
Callistus Following her indications he found not only her 
body but those of her husband Valerian, her brother m-law 
Tiburtius, their fueud Maximus, the Popes Urban I and 
Lucius I , and 900 other martyrs 1 All these Paschal 
tiansported with much solemnity and ceremonial to the 
new church of St Cecilia, which he dedicated to God, to tho 
Virgin, to Saints Peter and Paul, aud to Saints Cecilia and 
Agatha Cardinal Sfondrati, nephew of Gregory XIV (ob 
1 591), who had his title as cardinal from this church, almost 
entiicly rebuilt it , m the course of which operation the 
bodies of the saints were found, and were on the 2 2d of 
November, the day dedicated to St Cecilia, in the year 
1599, deposited in a silver reliquary, and placed by Clement 
V III , assisted by twenty-two cardinals, m a small crypt 
under the high altar The silver urn was stolen by the 
French, as their custom was, at tho period of their first occu- 
pation Oue of the best known and most admired modern 
fttatues m Romo is that executed by Stefano Maderno m the 
17th century, which represents the saint recumbent in her 
grave-clothes, and m the attitude in which she is described 
to have been found when her tomb was opened The 
church was subsequently “ redecorated,” — that is to say 
destroyed as regards architectural beauty, — m 1725 by 
Cardinal Dona, who built heavy piers around the columns 
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of the nave, and enclosed with gratings an upper gallery, 
which must have been beautiful, m order to make accom 
modation for the nuus of the adjoining Benedictine 
monastery to hear, unseen, the services Still, especially 
in the tribune at the east end of the church, some intei esting 
relics of the old 9th century church may yet be seen there 
The curious mosaics representing St Cecilia, and the other 
•amts to whom Pope Paschal dedicated the church, belong 
to that period 

The church of St Cecilia is situated at the further 
end of that part of the city called Trastevere, near the quay 
of the Itipa Grande, a region which tradition declares to 
have been the earlier “Foro degli Ebiei,” or quarters 
assigned to the Jews, — a “ ghetto,” as the part of the city 
so destined was subsequently called Here it is said that 
St Peter, as a Hebrew, was lodged on his first ai rival in 
Borne, and hence began to preach the gospel 

This church has from its first foundation given his 
“title” to a cardinal priest For many generations it 
was the custom for the popes, accompanied by all then 
cardinals, to celebrate a “ Capella papale ” here on certain 
days m the year And down to the present time, on the 
22d of November m each year, the best church music still 
to be met with m Borne (which is not, however, saying 
much) may be heard in the church of St Cecilia 

CECROPS, probably a Pelasgian hero, was, according 
to Athenian tradition, the fiist king of Attica, and the 
founder of its political life He was said to liavo divided 
Attica into twelve paits, to have instituted marriage, and 
introduced a new foim of worship Some late Greek 
writers held that he came from Egypt lie is represented 
as human as regards the upper pait of his body, while the 
lower is shaped like a diagon 

CEDAR, a name applied to several members of the 
Natural Order Conitncr The word Cedar (the Greek 
K<Spos) is probably derived from the Aiabio Kedr, woith 
or value, or from Keduit , strong The name has been 
supposed by some to have taken its origin from the brook 
Cedi on, m Judam 

The Abies Cedrus or Cedrus Libam, tho far famed Cedar 
of Lebanon, is a tree which, on account of its beauty, 
stateliness, and stiengtli, has always been a funumte with 
poets and painteis , and which, m the figurative language 
of prophecy, is fiequently employed m the Scnptuies 
as a symbol of power, prosperity, and longevity It 
grows to a vertical height of item 50 to 80 feet — “exalted 
above all tiees of the held,” and at an elevation of about 
6000 feet above sea-level In the young tiee, the bole is 
straight and upright, and ono or two leading branches rise 
above the lest As the tree increases m size, however, tho 
upper branches become mingled togetliei, and the tiee is 
then clump-headed Numerous lateral ramify mg branches 
spread out fiom the mam tiunk in a horizontal direc- 
tion, tier upon tier, covering a compass of ground the 
diameter of which is often greater than the height of the 
tree Gilpin, m his Forest hi titer y, describes a cedar 
which, at an age of about 118 years, had attained to a 
height of 53 feet, and had a horizontal expanse of 96 feet 
l he bianclilets of the cedar take the same direction as the 
branches, and the foliage is veiy dense and close woven 
The tree, as with the rest of the fir-1 ribe, except the larch, 
is evergreen , the leaves are renewed every spring, but 
their fall is gradual In shape the haves are stiaight, taper- 
mg, cylindrical, and pointed, they are about an inch long, 
aud of a dark green colour, and grow in alternate tufts of 
about thirty m number The male and female flowers grow 
on the same tree, but are separate The cones, which are on 
the upper side of the branches, are flattened at the ends, 
and are 4 or 5 inches m length, and 2 inches wide , they 
take two years to come to perfection, and while growing exude 
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much resin The scales are close pressed to one another, 
and are reddish in colour The seeds are provided with a 
long membranous wing The root of the tree is very sti oug, 

and ramifying The cedar flourishes best on sandy loamy 
soils It still grow s on Lebanon, eleven groves having been 
described by the A merit an missionary Jessup, and pro- 
bably is to be found over the whole group of mountains 
lying between Damascus and Tripoli m Syria, which com 
prehends, besides Lebanon, the Mounts Taurus and Amanus 
of the ancients Lanmitme tells us that the Arabs legaid 
the trees as endowed with the principles o! continual 
existence, and with reasoning and pi esc lent povuis, winch 
enable them to prepare fur the change * of the seauins 
The best known group m the Lebanon range consists of 
twelve very ancient tiees amidst a grove of about 400 
younger ones— apparently the jellow udais spoken of by 
Lamartine They occupy little knolls in the Jebcl il Ar/, 
a recess or hollow neai the highest point of the mountains, 
about 15 miles from tho sea One tree on the southern 
side lias a circumference of 42 feet at its base Loid 
Lindsay mentions two other cedars on the northern edge of 
the grove, ono 63, and another 49 feet in girth Ilu 
number of the trees has been slowly decreasing since 1550, 
when Belon counted twenty eight of them, neatly 200 
years later, when Dr Pococke visited Syria, only 15 were to 
be seen The wood of the cedar of Lebanon is fragrant, 
though not so strongly scented as that of the juniper or 
red cedar of America It appeals that the wood m.i) be 
hard in portions, and sufliuently dose -grained and compact 
to be carved, — the fibie m mountain cedars being finer than 
in those grown on plains The wood is, however, generally 
described as a reddish-white light mattiial, of acoaise grain 
and spongy texture, easy to wuik, but liable to bhrrnk and 
warp Dr Pococke affirms that it docs not differ in appear 
ante from white deal, nor does it seem to fie hauler As 
a firewood, it is said to be mfenor, burning quickly and 
evolving but little heat 

The cidai of Lebanon is (ultivated in Fuiope foi oinn 
ment only It cun be grown m paiks and gardens, and 
thrives well , but the young plants are unable to bear 
great variations of temperature According to Gilpin, the 
English cedar m its maturei age becomes shrivelled and 
deformed, the bod) increasing, whilst the limbs shrink 
In the Botanic Gardens at Chelsea aie two cedars, planted 
there m 1683, which have piobably lived upwards of 200 
years At Caen Wood, Hampshire, au* foui tuts which 
have been growing since 1756, and arc as much as 100 
feet in height The first cedai s m Scotland wf u planted 
at Hopetoun House m 1740 , and the lust one said to have 
been intioduced into Fiance was brought fiom Ingland 
by Bernaid de Jussieu in 1734, and placed m the J.ncbn 
des Plantes Cedar-wood is earliest noticed in Leviticus 
xiv 4, 6, wheie it is pi escribed among the materials to be 
used for the cleansing of hpiosy, but the wood there 
spoken of was probably that of the jumper The teim 
Fks (cedar) of Ssuipture does not apply strictly to one 
kind of plant, but was used indefinitely in ancient tunes, 
as is tho woid cedar at present The term atz is ap 
plied by the Arabs to the cedai of Lebanon, to the com 
mon pine-tree, and to the jumpti , and certainly the 
“cedars” for masts, mentioned m Fztk xxvn 5, mint 
have been pme-trecs It seems very probable that the 
fourscore thousand hewers employed by ►Solomon for cut- 
ting timber did not confine tbeir operations simply to what 
would now be teimed cedars and fii tiers Dr Lindlcy 
considers that seine of the cedar trees sent by Hiram, king 
of Tyre, to Jerusalem may have been procured fiom Mount 
Atlas, and have been identical with the CaHtim quads t- 
valvis r or arar-tree, the wood of which is hard and durable, 
and was much m lequest in former tunes for the building 
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of temples The timber-work of the roof of Cordova 
Cathedral, built eleven centuries ago, is composed of it. 
In the time of Vitruvius “ cedars ” were growing in Crete, 
Africa, and Syria. Pliny says that their wood was ever- 
lasting, and therefore images of the gods were made of 
it , he makes mention also of the oil of cedar, or cedmum, 
distilled from the wood, and used by the ancients for 
preserving their books from moths and damp papyri 
anointed or rubbed with cedrium were on this account called 
< edrati hbn Drawers of cedar or chips of the wood arc 
now employed to protect furs and woollen stuffs from 
injury by moths Cedar-wood, however, is said by l)r 
Fleming to be injurious to natural history objects and to 
instruments placed in cabinets made of it, as the resinous 
matter of the wood becomes deposited upon them Cedi ia } 
or cedar resin, is a substance similar to mastic, that flows 
from incisions in the tree , and cedar manna is a sweet 
exudation fioin its branches 

There are two subspecies or virieties of Abies Cedrus 
— A Drodata, the deodar, oi “god tret” of the Hima- 
layas, and A atlantaa, of the Atlas range, North Afnca 
The deodar flemishes m all the higher mountains from 
Nepal up to Kashmir, at an elevation of from 5500 to 
12,000 feet, on the peaks to the northern side of the 
Beaming Pass, it grows to a height of 00 to 70 feet before 
blanching The wood is close-grained, long-fibred, per- 
fumed, and highly resinous, and lesists the action of water 
The foliage is of a giey-grcen, the leaves are Rlondcr, and 
the twigs are tlniriei than those of A Cfdrus The tree 
is employed fur a variety of useful purposes, especially in 
building It is now much cultivated m England as au 
ornamental plant A af/antira has shorter and denser 
leaves than A Cednib, its wood also is hard, and mine 
rapid in growth than is that of the ordinary cedar It is 
found at an altitude above the sea of from 7000 to 9000 
feet 

The name cedar is applied to a variety of trees The 
Bermuda cedm (Jumpntts bermudiana) and the red or 
American cedar ( J vu</nuana) aie both much used m 
joinery and in the manufacture of pencils , though other 
woods aie now supei seeling them for pencil making The 
lapanest cedar (Ciy/domei w japonic a) is a kind of express, 
the wood of winch is very durable Another species of 
cypicss (Cupreous thyoule *), found m swamps m the south 
ot Ohio ami Massachusetts, is known as the Amencan 
white cedar It has small leaves and fibious bark, and is 
much used for making fences and coopers’ staves The 
Spanish cedai is a name applied to the Jumpeius ihunftra, 
and also to anotliei spec les, J oxycedrtn The lattei w r as 
much used by the Greeks for making images, and its 
empyieumatic oil, Ilmlo do Cade, is used medicinally for 
skin-disc .ises A species of cypress which has been 
naturalized m the neighbourhood of Ointra is known as 
the cedar of Goa Tilt order Cedrelcueaz (which is en- 
tnely distinct fiom the Conifers) includes, along with the 
mahoganies and other valuable timber trees, the Jamaica 
and the Australian led cedars The cedar- wood of Guiana, 
used for nuking canoes, is a species of the Natural Older 
A m yi uiat J< ira ah i sum a 

The importation of woods classed as cedars into Great 
Britain has been fiee from duty since 1866, when the im- 
ports were 5G47 tons, valuer! at £59,224 

Soo Oordon’s Pint turn LoispUui Dcslongcliamps, Hntoire du 
otdre du Lilian , Pans 1838 , Loudon, Aibaretmn Pntanmcum , 
v ol iv pp 2404 2432, London, 1830, Maujuis do Chambray, 
Traitt pratique dcs arbn s rfnnnuc comf&res, Pans, 1845 , Dr J D 
Hunter, Nad I fist lit mew , Jan 1862, pp 11-18 , Brandis, Forest 
Flora of N W and Cmtial India, pp 510-520, Load # 1874 

CEFALTT, a seaport town on the noith coast of Sicily, 
m the province of Palermo, and 39 miles E S E of the 
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town of that name, in 38° 0 # N lat. and 14° 4' E long. 
The new town, founded by Roger I of Sicily m 1131, is 
situated at the base of a steep promontory 1191 feet m 
height, which overlooks the magmheent Bay of Cefalu 
The houses are toleiably well built, and the cathedral, 
commenced in 1132, is distinguished for the beauty of its 
facade, with antique pillars and mosaics Near it are the 
bishop’s palace and the seminary The harbour is good, but 
small, and the trade, which is chiefly m oil, manna, and 
sardines, is inconsiderable The inhabitants, who number 
about 10,200, are actively engaged m sea-fishery The old 
town derived its name of Cephalcedium or Cephaloedis from 
the projecting headland mentioned above, on which it 
stood On the original site are to be seen a fine Saracenic 
castle and an ancient temple The latter is constructed 
of massive stones, and part of its walls is formed by the 
side of the hill At Hist Cephalcedium was possibly only 
a fortress of the Ilimerseans In 396 b v it entered into 
fnendly relations with Hiunlco, and after the defeat of 
the Carthaginian fleet, it was betrayed into the hands of 
Dionysius of Syracuse In 307 b c it was taken by Agatho- 
cles, and m 254, m the first Punic war, by the Homans 
In 858 a i) the town was captured by the Saracens 
CEI1EGTN, perhaps the ancient Segisa , a town of 
Murcia m Spam, four miles east from Caravaca Its 
houses are gcneially built of marble from the neiglibounng 
quarries Its civil, religious, and educational establish 
merits are m a comparatively prosperous condition It 
possesses a considerable trade in agricultural produce, 
especially wme, hemp, and oil, and has several manufac- 
tories of paper and coarse linen Population, 6200 

CELANO, a town of Italy, in the province of Abruzzo 
Ulteiiore and district of Avezzauo, about seven miles east 
of the town of that name It is finely situated on a hill 
about four miles from the former bed of Lake Celano, and 
has an interesting mediaeval castle of the 15th century, 
celebrated for its connection with the unfortunate Countess 
Covclla Though the town never recovered from the ven- 
geance inflicted on it m 1223 by Frederick II , it continued 
to be the centre of a eountsliip which was bestowed in 
1463 on Antonio Piccolomim The chapel of this family, 
in the Convent of Valle Verde, not far from the town, is 
worthy of notice lor the paintings of Giuho Itomano, and 
the town itself has the honour of being the birthplace of 
Bcato Tommaso the probable author of the Dies lice The 
population of the commune ib 6673 

The neighbouimg lake, known to the ancients as Lacus 
Funnii^ had till the beginning of this century an aiea of 
37,990 acres, and was remaikable for its fiequent changes 
of level As early as the 1st century, the Emperor Clau- 
dius constructed a subtenanean passage by which the sur- 
plus waters found an outlet to the Lius or Ganghano No 
fewer than 30,000 workmen were employed for a space of 
eleven years , and the undertaking seems to have been as 
successful as it was bold But m the following leign the 
passage was allowed to fall into disi epair , and it has 
been lcserved to the present generation to see the old 
Roman works not only restored but surpassed From 1793 
to 1810 the lake had been gradually rising till it was 30 
feet above its funner level, and the attention of the 
Neapolitan Government was directed to the danger 
Little, however, was effected till 1852, when the necessai) 
woiks weie undertaken by a company, under the direction 
of Mr C Hutton Gregory, who proceeded to widen the 
emissariuui and support the walls with arched work The 
shares of the company were gradually bought up by Prince 
Giulio Torloma of Rome, who successfully earned on the 
operations at his own expense till his death m 1871 
About 36,000 acres of rich arable land have been reclaimed, 
and the corn-crops yield a profit of from 30 to 36 per cent 
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The new tannel is about lour miles long, and has a cross 
section of 21 square yards. The honour of the engineer- 
ing has been shared by Montncher, who died in 1858, 
Bermont, and Bnsse. See Kramer, Der Funner See, Berlin, 


1839* 

CELEBES, an island of the East Indian Archipelago, 
separated from Borneo on the W by the Strait of Macassar 
and bounded on the E by the Strait of Molucca It 
stretches from 118° 30' to 125° 40' E long, and from 
6° 45' S to 1° 45' N lat , and its area is approximately 
estimated at about 70,000 square miles Its general out- 
line is extremely irregular, and has been computed to that 
of a starfish with the rays torn off from the west side It 
consists of four great peninsulas, extending from a com- 
paratively small nucleus towards the N E , E , S E and S , 
and separated by the three large bays of Gorontalo orToimni, 
Tolo or Tomaiki, and Bom Of these bays the first is by 



far the largest, the other two having much wider enhances 
and not extending so farinwaids Most important among 
the smaller inlets are the bays of Amurang, Kwansang, and 
Tuntoli on the north coast, Palos and Pan e-Parr e on the 
west, and Kendan or Vosmaer on the east. A laige part 
of the island is but partially explored, but the general 
character of the whole seems to be more or less mountain- 
ous Well-defined ranges prolong themselves through each 
of the peninsulas, rising in many places to a considerable 
elevation Naturally there are no great river basins or 
extensive plains, but one of the features of the island is the 
frequent occuireuce, not only along the coasts, but at 
various heights inland, of beautiful stretches of level ground 
often covered with the richest pastures The substruc- 
tural rocks are mainly of igneous origin, the most frequent 
being basalt in a state of decomposition , but m many 
districts the Carboniferous strata are well developed, and 
give a character to the landscape The northern peninsula 
differs from the others m being still highly volcanic and 
subject to not unfrequent earthquakes Within the pro- 
vince of Minaliassa alone as many as eleven distinct 
volcanoes have been counted, and hot springs, mud 
fountains, and similar phenomena occur m several other 
districts Few of the rivers are navigable for any distance, 
and the entrance to almost all of them is obstructed by 


bars Lakes, on the other hand, are both numerous and 
extensive Of these the most important is the Tamp- 
arang-Labaya or Tempe, situated m the south-eastern 
peninsula in 3° 37' S lat It has a depth of about 30 
feet, and is richly stocked with wiid-fowl and fish The 
Bcenery throughout the island is of the most vaued and 
picturesque description “ Nowheie m the archipelago,” 
says Mr Wallace, “have I seen such goiges, chasms, and 
precipices as abound m the district of Mai os , m many 
parts there are veitical or even overhanging picuputs five 
or six hundred feet high, yet compkuly clothed with a 
tapestry of vegetation” Much of the country, especially 
round the Bay of Tolo, is still covered with pinueval feiest 
ami thickets, traversed here and there by scarcely percep- 
tible paths, or broken with a few dealings and \illages 
In spite of its situation m the centn of the arihipclago, 
Celebes possesses a fauna of a veiy distinctive kind The 
number of species is small , but in many cases they are 
peculiar to the island Of the buds, foi example, about 
200 species are known , and of these no fewer than 80 art 
peculiar The mammalian spocies numbei onty 14, and 
of these 11 belong almost entirely to the Celebesian aiea 
Most remarkable aie the Macacus nige? , an ape found 
nowheie else but in Batchian , the Anon dtpiessicoinifi, a 
small ox-like quadruped, which inhabits the mountainous 
districts , and the babirusa or pig deer ol the Malays 
There ire no large beasts of prey, and neither the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, nor the tapn is n presented Wild- 
buffaloes, swine, and goats arc pretty common, and most 
of the usual domestic animals aie kept m grtater or 
smaller numbers Though they receive but little attention, 
the cattle are good The horses ait m high repute in the 
archipelago, formerly about 700 were >eail) exported to 
Java, but the supply has considerably diminished 

The same peculiarity of spLcies holds m regaid to the 
insects of Celebes as to the mammals and buds Out of 
118 speeies of buttei files, belonging to four important classes, 
no fewer than 86 are peculiar, while among the rose 
chafers or Cetomaih t the same is the tase in 19 out of 30 
Equally remarkable with this presence of peculiar species 
is the absence of many kinds that are common m the rest 
of the archipelago , and the fact that similantiLs aie often 
to be traced with species belonging to Africa and other 
remote regions is highly suggestive 

Vegetation is, it need hardly be said, cxtremtly licli , 
but there are fewer large trees than m the other islands of 
the archipelago Of plants that furnish food for man the 
most important are rice, maize, and millet, coffee, the cocoa 
nut tiee, the sago-palm, the obi or native potato, the bread- 
fruit, and the tamarind, with lemons, oranges, irinngosteens, 
wild plums, Spanish pepper, beaus, melons, and sugn-catie 
The shaddock is to be found only m tin lower plains 
Indigo, cotton, and tobacco are grown , the bamboo and 
the ratan-palm aie common in the woods , and among the 
huger trees are sandal-wood, ebony, sapan, and teak The 
gemuti palm furnishes fibres for lopes, the juice of tlrt 
Aienga mcchanfeia is manufactured into sugai and a 
beverage called sagueir , and intoxicating dunks are 
prepat ed from several other palms 

Except where Dutch influence has made itself felt, very 
little attention has been paid by the native uiccs to any 
agricultural pui suit , and their manufacturing industries 
are few and limited The weaving of cotton cloth is 
principally carried on by women , and the piocess, at least 
for the finer description, is tedious in the extume The 
cheap introduction of European goods is gradually lessening 
the amount of native stuffs The houses are built of wood 
and bamboo , and as the use of diagonal struts has not * 
been introduced, the walls soon lean over from the force 
of the winds The most important of the mmeial pro- 
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ducts of the island are gold and salt ; excellent iron is also adopted a certain number of vocables from Sanskrit, Malay, 
found, which is utilized by the natives , and coal of rather Javanese, and Portuguese, but on the whole is remarkably 
poor quality has been met with m various places, as m the pure, and has undergone comparatively few changes m the 
district of Maros The gold-mines are mainly m the course of the last two or three centuries It is written m 
northern peninsula , but even there the amount actually a peculiar character, which has displaced, and probably been 
obtained is not so great as it was formerly The various corrupted from, an old form employed as late as the 17th 
chiefs, bound by contract to bring yearly a fixed quantity century Neither bears any trace of derivation from the 
of the metal to the Dutch authorities, frequently fail m their Sanskrit alphabet The priests affect the use of the Arabic 
engagements, and many of them have been of necessity letters The literature is very poor, and consists largely of 
exempted The gold is usually found at a depth of from romantic stones from the Malay, and religious treatises from 
12 to 75 feet, but there are some mines in Bwool and the Arabic Of the few original pieces the most important 
Tontoli that reach 90 feet In many, such as those of are the early histones of Goa, Tello, and some other states 
Ankahulu, Pagiama, and Popasatu, it is very cold, and the of Celebes, and the Jtapang , or collection of the decrees and 
miners have to sit all day in mtious water maxims of the old princes and sages The more modern 

The whole island is practically m the hands of the prodmtions are letters, laws, and poems, many of the 
Dutch Government, though a comparatively small portion last having very considerable beauty Far his know 
is under their dnect administration, and a large number of ledge of the Macassar the European scholar ib mainly 
petty princes are still permitted to do very much as they indebted to the labours of B F Malthos of the Dutch 
please in the internal management of then territories Bible Society, who was sent out m 1846, and has published 
For admuustiative purposes it is distributed among the Makassam sche Sjyraakkunst (1858), Makas&aarsch-Hol 
residencies of Celebes, Manado, and Ternate, of which tho landsch Woordmboek (1859), Ethnogr aphische Atlas (1859), 
two foirncr belong solely to the island, while the third Makassaarsthe Chrestomai/nc (1860), and various com- 
lncludes a huge part of tho Moluccas munications to the Zeits<h tier morgen! Gesellsch 

Residency Tho losideucy of Celebes, fuimorly known as tho Govern- The department of the Northern Districts, called also 
of Celebes ment of Macassar, complines all the vanous states that Maros (properly Marusa), from the chief town, lies to the 
sut round the Gulf of Bom, and is divided into the following north ot Macassai, and is divided into twenty-six districts 
departments — (1) Macassar, (2) the Northern Districts, It js wateied by the liiver Maros, which has a channel of 
(3) the Southern Districts, (4) Bulecomba and Bonthain, great pic turesqueness broken by waterfalls and bordered by 
and (5) Saloyei and the subordinate islands, Buton, Sum raves. The mineral products comprise gold, marble, 
bawa, and Bilim poicelam-clay, and anthiacite, but the extensive rice fields 

The depai tment of Macassar, or Mangkasai a as it is called are the principal source of wealth The river is commanded 
m the native language, is one of the oldest parts of tho by the fort of Valkenbuig, and a gieat road, constructed 
Dutch possessions It contains Macassar, the capital of m 1859, leads through the department About five miles 
the lesideucy, which is situated on the west coast of tho fiorn the town aie the warm mineral springs of Amarang 
southern peninsula m 5° 7' 45" S lat , forms one of the and Magemba The population is estimated at 120,000 
principal pmts in the archipelago, and has a population of Tho pievailmg language is Bugiuese, but Macassar is also 
from 15,000 to 20,000 The inhabitants of the depart- spoken by a considerable numbci 

ment consist mainly of Macassai s and Malays propel, The department of the Southern Districts, or Takalla, lies 
Kndmese fiom the Island of Flores, and immigrants from to the south-west of Macassai, and is divided into two parts 
the neiglibouung kingdom of Wadjo The foreign colonics by the intei position of the little independent state of 
aie each under the management of a sepaiate captain, and Sanraboni The population is estimated at 70,000, and the 
the Malays are also undei the care of a head priest The language is Macassar The people of tliedistnct of Glissong 
Macassars piopor aie one of the most important peoples m or.Galesong are remarkable for their attachment to a sea- 
the island They belong to the Malay race, are well built faring life In 1863 the depai tment was increased by the 
md muscular, and have in general a “daik-brown com annexation of Turateya, which included the three small 
plexion, a bioad and t xpressive face, black and spaiklmg states of Bintamo, Baugkala, and Laikau, previously 
eves, a high foielnnd, «> fiattisli nose with large aim, a large troublesome by their piracies and raids The Turateyans 
mouth, and black soft ban, winch they let fall over then speak a mixture of Macassar and Buginese 
shouldeis ” The wonn u aie spughtly, clovei, and amiable, Separated from Turateya by the liiver Tmo is the depait- 
and in former times weie bought for large puces The ment of Bonthain and Bulecomba, a thinly-peopled and 
men aie biave and not tie ichcrous, but ambitious, jealous, mountainous country, chiefly remaikable for the lofty 
and extiemcly levongcful Diunkenness is rare, but to summit of Lompobattang or Dikbuik, moio familiarly 
gambling and cock-fighting they are passionately addicted, known as the Peak of Bonthain, which has a height of 
aud so fiequent among them is the i unmng amuck that the about 11,000 feet The sod is specially adapted for the 
Dutch authorities had to dismiss the Macassar soldiers fiom culture of coffee Tho inhabitants are peaceful and well- 
then sm vice In all suits of bodily exercises, as swinging, behaved, but in education aud civilization they aie less 
wiostlmg, dancing, ruling, and hunting, they take great advanced than those of the departments alieady described 
pleasure Though they call themselves Mahometans, their They were foimeily subordinate to the Macassar kingdom 
teligum is largely minghd with pagan superstitions, they To the north of these two states lies tho important 
w m ship animals, and a coitam divinity called Karaeng kingdom of Bom, of which an account will be found in a 
Lovi*, wdio has power over their foi tune and health Their separate article (vol iv p 32), and to the north of Bom, 
language, which belongs to the Malayo- Javanese group, is and separated from it by the River Chmrana, is the rival 
spoken by about 300,000 persons, m Macassai proper, Goa, kingdom of Wajo or Wadjo, with a coast line of about 50 
Tello, Sanraboni, Turateya, Bulecomba, Tanralili, and a great miles along the Gulf of Bom It is governed by about 
many parts of the southern peninsula , but it has a much forty chiefs or nobles, who aro almost independent in their 
smaller m ea than the Buginese, which is the language of respective districts aud maintain their individual bands of 
Bom It is very deficient m generalizations , thus, for followers, but at the same tune recognize the overlordship 
example, it has words for the idea of tarrying m the hand, of the prince The different offices of the state are not 
carrying on tho head, carrying on the shoulder, and so on, unfrequently held by women , and the greatest importance 
but has no word for the notion of simply carrying It has is attached to purity of descent The inhabitants rather 
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neglect the culture of the soil , and large numbers of them 
resort to the neighbouring states as traders The capital 
was formerly Tesora or Tossora, a large straggling city near 
the River Chmrana, embracing within its fortifications a 
space of several miles in circuit For numerous details 
on this district the reader may consult Mundy’s Nairative 
of Events m Borneo and Celebes , vol 1 

To the south-west of Wadjo is the kingdom of Sopeng, 
which was long connected by intermarriages with Bom 
The ground is very fruitful, and large quantities of rice are 
exported The capital was formerly a place of the same 
name on the coast , but the rajah removed his residence 
to Sengkang on Lake Tempe Sopeng recognized the 
Dutch supremacy m 1825 The population is estimated 
at 18,000 

To the north of Sopeng lies the territory of Adja Tam- 
karang, under the government of the pnnce of Lidennng, 
who takes his title from a small principality of that name 
It is traversed by the Sadang River, one of the most 
important of those that flow into the Strait of Macassar 
Round the head of the Bay of Bom stretches the kingdom 
of Luvu (Loowoe), a well-peopled district, productive of 
gold and excellent iron, but greatly depressed by an unsatis- 
factory government To the south-west ot Luvu lie the 
districts of Ussu and Lellevau, and south of these the state 
of Baikonka or Miukoko, with its capital Pansulai on the 
Gulf of Boni , but the whole of this region is comparatively 
unexplored The Mmkokos have a considerable resemblance 
to the Dyaks of Borneo, and maintain a similar custom of 
head-hunting Their language is akin to Bugmese 

At the very end of the eastern penmsuia is situated the 
district of Poleau Rumbia, conterminous on its north-east 
boundary with the more important territory of Lavui, which 
stretches along the coast of the Bay of Tolo, and is tnbu 
tary to the king of Bom The latter district possesses in 
Kendarior Yosinaer’s Bay one of the finest hai hours m the 
archipelago, and it carries on a certain amount of traffic 
Tho coast is frequented by numbers of the Bajows 

Tho rest of tho lands that lie lound the Bay of Tolo 
belong to the residency of Ternato Conterminous with 
Lavui is the principality of Tombuku, a densely-wooded, 
and partially-explored territory, governed by an hereditary 
chief under the sultan of Ternato The population is 
mainly settled in the interior, and their numbers were 
estimated in 1852 at 15,000 They havo no regular coin, 
and strips of cotton cloth are used in exchange Their 
language seems to have almost no connection with any other 
m tho archipolago Among the people along the coast 
excellent woikers in metal are found, and earthenware is 
also manufactured The capital was formerly Lanona , 
but since 1856 this honour belongs to Sabita At tho very 
head of the bay is the district of Tomore or Tomaiki, with 
a river of the same name , while along the northern side 
are situated the territories of Bangay and Balante From 
tho latter iron and timber are exported 

The country that lies round the Gulf of Oorontalo 
belongs to the residency of Manado, and is divided into the 
Mmahassa or Confederation of Manado, the department of 
Gorontalo, and various states, such as Pangi, Bwool, and 
others that will be mentioned m the course of the article 
Of these the most important is the Mmahassa, or 
properl) Ni-mahassa, of Manado, which derives its name 
from the union of thirty-six states under the Dutch 
supiemacy to resist the claims of the king of Bolang, who 
had made himself at one time master of the district It 
occupies the most eastern part of the northern peninsula, 
and is divided into the five departments of Manado, Kema, 
Tondano, Amurang, and Bolang Of the whole island it is 
the most distinctly volcanic portion, and contains several 
mountains that have been in active oruptiou within modern 
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times The most important summits are those of Klabat 
(6500 feet high), Saputan (5960), Engerong (4050), Lokon 
(5240), Prumangan or Mahabu (4300), Kimavang, and 
Papelarapungau In 1 806 the Mountain Tonkoko threw 
forth a quantity of ashes and pumice-stone that daikened 
the air for two days and covei ed tho ground foi many miles 
with a layer an inch thick Tlieie aie muneious boiling 
springs and geysers, tho most interesting being Lahendang, 
wheie the Count Charles de Vidua do Con/uuo met with 
his death m 1830 An interesting account of a visit to 
several of these volcanic phenomena is given by Mr 
Biokmore in his East Indian Ai dnptlaqo Pei haps m no 
part of their possessions have greater and liappiu tiatis- 
formations been effected by the Dutch than m this district 
In the beginning of this century the inhabitants woie still 
savages, broken up into numerous tribes that wm almost 
never at peace with each other, and speaking such a variety 
of dialects that haidly any village was quite intelligible to 
its neighbours About 1822 it was discovered that the 
soil of the mountain sides was fitted foi the growth of 
coffee , the cultivation was introduced and a system 
established which stimulated the native chiefs to undertake 
tho management of the plantations The result has been 
not only to make the Mmahassa one of tho host coflee 
districts in tho archipelago, but to advance the civilization 
of the inhabitants in a wonderful manner Missions have 
been established by the Dutch Missionary Society, and 
have met with the most encouraging success In 1859 the 
mission schools numbered 102, and w r ere attended by 8996 
pupils, while at the same time 12 Government schools had 
1049 pupils and 28 village schools had 1610 The vanous 
local dialects are rapidly being replaced by Malay, which 
is the language adopted foi educational purposes Tho 
villages, which have grown up m considerable numbers, are 
neat and tidy, and most of the houses are w r ell built , the 
country istiaveised by good roads, finely shaded with trees 
and m many cases lit foi carnages , and bridges havo 
been elected over the rivers The trade of the district is 
m a flouiishmg condition and pi onuses to become more 
important The principal articles are the collte, cocoa, 
rice, and trepang In 1858 the number of households 
employed m the coflee-culturo was 12,909 , the number of 
trees in regular gardens was 3 449,518 , and their produce 
for the year amounted to 22,866 piculs Since that date 
the plantations both of the Government and private 
speculator have veiy largely increased The plant 
succeeds admirably at a height of from 1500 up to 4000 
feet above the sea, and produces a flue kernel ot a trans- 
lucent gieemsh blue colour, which is known m the market 
as Manudo coffee, and brings a much higher price than 
the Java giowth Cocoa was probably introduced by the 
early Spanish navigators, but it lecemd little attention till 
about 1822, when some Dutch and Chinese settlers 
undertook its cultivation Since that time it has become 
a pretty important article, and has been introduced into 
Goiontalo and the Sangu Islands , but the ciop is unfor- 
tunately a somewhat precarious one Thekoffo or Manilla- 
kemp ( Musa tejitilis) is largely grown, moie especially m 
the neighbourhood of Amurang, where the Government has 
established a rope factoiy The nutmeg, though only 
introduced in 1853, is now cultivated pretty extensively 
Tobacco is also grown, but mainly for home consumption 
The best is obtained from the district of Bantek The 
population of the Mmahassa was, in 1868, 105,514 

The department of Goiontalo compnses tho various 
distncts of Goiontalo, Limbotto, Bone, Bintaumi Suvava, 
Bolango, Attingola, Bualemo, Muton, Pangi, Saussu, 
Posso, Tongko, Todjo, and the Togian Islands Goron- t 
talo proper lies on the noith of the Toimm Bay The in- 
habitants are mainly Mahometan Malays, and they possess 

V — 
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about 200 Mahometan priests, moBt of whom can neither 
read nor write The capital is a large and flourish- 
ing town with considerable trade i it has a Dutch garrison 
and fort, and a Christian school The rivers and lake 
furnish abundance of fish, and almost every house has a 
pond attached for keeping those captured alive Lunbotto, 
a small state of about 6000 inhabitants, since 1865 under 
Dutch direction, is chiefly noticeable for the Bay of 
Kwandang and the gold-mines of Lunbotto, Bulatu, and 
Sulametta Muton possesses several gold mines The 
village of that name lies m 0° 23' N lat and 121° 30' 
18" E long Along the northern coast to the north of 
Muton lie the states of Palele, Bwool, and Tontoli, of which 
the second is the most important, being traversed by 
one of the largest rivers m the island, and possessing 
valuable gold-mines and great numbers of sago palms 
Th© composition of its population m 1870 was (according 
to J G F Riedel in the Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, 
Land-, en VolLenLunde, 1874; 4229 natives, 726 from 
Gorontalo and Lunbotto, 466 from Kayeli, 230 Buginese, 
84 Tontoli, 38 Mandharese, and 22 Arabs Tontoli was 
formerly the resort of pirates, but in 1822 it was cleared 
by Captain De Man 

Along the south side of the Bay of Gorontalo stretches 
the country of Pangi f i om Amphibabu to the River Dulagu 
It has a very fertile territory, and a considerable tiade is 
carried on with Palos and Dongala, the districts on Tommi 
Bay, and Singapore The exports are gold, horses, cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and a kind of rosm called damar Pangi 
recogui/od the Dutch supremaiy m 1850, but has pre- 
served its autonomy, and is governed by a prince and 
several chiefs The principal village is Pangi di Atas 

On the west coast of the island, and forming as it weie 
the nucleus from which the peninsulas spring, lie the 
districts of Dongala, Palos, and Kaych Dongala is situated 
on the Bay of Palos, and is governed by a rajah who 
iecogni7e(l Dutch supremacy in 1824 Palos is governed 
by an independent chief, and is in a flourishing condition 
The town is situated m 0° 57' IS lat and 119° 34' E lung , 
and is connected by road with Pangi and Bom Its 
inhabitants carry on an active trade both by bea and land 
The kingdom of Kayeli was at one time under the sultan 
of Ternate, passed by conquest to the people of Macassar, 
was restored to the sultan by the treaty of Bonga, and was 
by him presented to the Dutch, whose authority was only 
rocoguizod m 1854 The soil is well fitted for cultivation, 
and yields coflee and cocoa nuts for export The kingdom 
of Mandhar lies further south, and is governed by seven 
chiefs, who take their titles from the seven pnncipal livers, 
and till 1854 recognized the supremacy of Bom The in- 
habitants speak a distinct language Those on the coast 
are nominal Mahometans, those inland are still pagan They 
are active traders, and take voyages to Java, Bencoolen, 
Malacca, Singapore, and Manilla Toradja, which lies 
further inland, is possessed by a wild pagan race, who 
keep themselves apart from all intercourse, and are gener- 
ally regarded as the original inhabitants of the island 

Celebes was first discovered by the Portuguese in the 
early part of the 16th century, the exact date assigned 
by some authorities being 1512 The name does not 
appear to bo of native origin, and the plural form is 
probably due to the belief that the diflerent peninsulas 
were so many separate islands At the time of the 
Portuguese discover}, the Macassars were the most powerful 
people in the island, having successfully defended them- 
selves against the king of the Moluccas and the sultan of 
Ternate In 1609 the English attempted to gain a 
footing At what time the Dutch first arrived is not 
certainly known, but it was very probably m the end of 
the 16th or beginning of the 17th century, since in 1607 
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they formed a connection with Macassar. In the yea? 
1611 the Dutch East Indian Company obtained the 
monopoly of trade on the Island of Buton , and in 1618 
an insurrection in Macassar gave them an opportunity of 
obtaining a definite establishment there In 1660 the 
kingdom was finally subjugated by Van Dam and Truit- 
man, with a fleet of 33 ships and a force of 2700 men 
In 1666 the war broke out anew , but it was brought to 
an end by Speelman in the following year, and the treaty 
of Bonga or Banga was signed, by which the Dutch were 
recognized as the protectors and mediators of the different 
states who were parties to the treaty In 1683 the north- 
eastern part of the island was conquered by Robert 
Paddenburg, and placed under the command of the 
governor of the Moluccas In 1703 a fort was erected at 
Manado The kingdom of Bom was successfully attacked 
by Van Geen m 1824, and m August of that year the 
Bonga treaty was renewed in a greatly modified form 
Since then the principal military event is the Bom insur- 
rection, which was quelled m 1859 With the exception 
of Manado, the Dutch settlements in Celebes have not 
been financially successful, but as the resources of fhe 
country are developed it will, doubtless, become a very 
valuable possession 

InVith’a Woordcnbode van Niderlandsth Indie there will be found 
an extensive bihliogiaphy of C< lebes diawn up by H C Millies 
Jit sides tlu well-known works of Valentyn, Stavonnus, Raffles, and 
Ciawfimi, it will 1>< Buihuent to nuntion Van dc n Bosch, Nederland- 
sche Bezittwgen m Azxa, &« , 1818, Vint tut, “ Notice sur Tislt de 
Celebes,’ 1 in Journ dt s Voyages, 182b, Oliviu’s Jirisen , 1884, 
Rcmwaidt’s Jicis naar het Oostelijk gcdcelte van den Ned Archipel 
in 1821, 1858 , Van der Hart, Raze random het Eiland Celebes , 1853 , 
Samuel Whitt, Account of the last rebellion at Macassar , 1687 , 
StubenvolPn Translation oj History of the Island of Celebes , by Mr R 
Blok , Gov of Macassar, 1817 , Capt Ii Mund), Narrative of Events 
ni Bormo and Celebes , 1848, Ed Dulaurier, Code Maritime des 
Boyaumes Mangkassai ct Bouym, 1845, Wallau , Malay Archi- 
pelago, 1869, Bickiuore, East Indian Archipelago, 1868, Veth’s 
Ecu Nederlandsch reiziyer op Zuid Celebes , 1875 , Riedel’s Het 
lamlschap Bocool, Noord Seiches, 1872, tlu same writer’s “Die 
landschalten Holontalo, Limoeto,” Ac in the Zeitschr filr Fth - 
noloqie , 1871, But ana “Viaggio”m Guulo Cora’s Cosmos for 
1874-b (HAW) 

CELERY (Apium graveolens), a biennial plant belong- 
ing to the Natural Older Umhellifera* , which, m its native 
condition, is known in England as smallage In its wild 
state it is common by the sides of ditches and m marshy 
places, especially neai the sta, producing a fun owed stalk 
and wedge-shaped leaves, the whole plant having a coarse, 
rank taste, and a peculiar smell By cultivation and 
blanching the stalks lose their acrid qualities and assume 
the mild sweetish aiomatic taste peculiar to celery as a 
salad plant The plants are raised fioni seed, sown either 
in a hot bed or in the open garden, according to the 
season of the year, and after one or two thinnings out and 
transplaiitmgs, thty art, on attaining a height of 6 or 8 
inches, planted out m deep trenches for convenience of 
blanching, which is effected by earthing up and so excluding 
the stems from the influence of light A large number of 
varieties are cultivated by gardeners, which are ranged 
under two classes, white and red, — the white varieties being 
generally the best flavoured, and most crisp and tender 
As a salad plant, celery, especially if at all “ stringy,” is 
difficult of digestion, but it possesses valuable diuretic 
propci ties Both blanched and green it is stewed and used 
in soups, the seeds also being used as a flavouring 
ingredient In the south of Europe celery .is seldom 
blanched, but is much used m its natural condition 

Celeriac is a variety of celery cultivated more on account 
of its roots than for the stalks, although both are edible 
and are used for salads and in soups It is chiefly grown 
in the north of Europe, and is not m much request in 
Great Britain 
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OBLESTINE, the name of five popes 

Cslestins I. was a Roman, and is supposed to have been 
a near relative of the Emperor Valentmian Various 
portions of the liturgy are attributed to him, but without 
any certainty on the subject He held the Council of 
Ephesus in which the Nestorians were condemned, m 
431 Four letters written by him on that occasion, dated 
all of them 15th March 431, together with a few others, 
to the African bishops, to those of Illyria, of Thessalonica, 
and of Narbonne, are extant in ^translations from the 
Greek, the Latin originals havmg been lost He actively 
persecuted the Pelagians, and was zealous for Roman 
orthodoxy He sent Palladius, a Greek, to Scotland, and 
Patricius (St Patrick) to Ireland He raged against the 
Novatians m Rome, imprisoning their bishop, and forbid- 
ding their worship He was zealous m refusing to tolerate 
the smallest innovation on the constitutions of his pre- 
decessors, and is recognized by the church as a sa*nt He 
occupied the seat of St Peter eight years five months and 
three days, and died on the 6th April 432 He was 
buried in the cemetery of St Priscilla in the Via Salana, 
but his body, subsequently moved, lies now m the Church 
of St Prasside 

Celestine II was elected m 1143, governed the church 
only five months and thirteen days, died 9th March 1144, 
and was buried at the Lateran His name had been 
Guido di Castello, from the small town of which he was a 
native He had studied under Peter Abelard The 
principal act of his Papacy was the absolution of Louis 
VII of France at the request of that penitent monarch, 
and the removal of the interdict under which that country 
had lam for three years 

Celestine III , Giacinto Bobone Orsini, of that noble 
race, was elected Pope 30th March 1191, being then only a 
deacon, received priest’s orders on the 13th of April, ruled 
the church six years, nine months, and nine days (though 
believed to have boon ninety when elected), died 8th 
January 1198, and was buried at the Lateran He crowned 
the Emperor Henry VI on the day after his election with 
a ceremonial symbolizing his absolute supremacy, as 
described by Roger Hoveden, who is believed (more 
reasonably as it would seem) by Baromus, but discredited 
by Natalis Alexander He subsequently excommunicated 
the same Henry for wrongfully keeping Richard of England 
in prison In 1192 he confirmed the statutes of the 
Teutonic Order of Knights He would have resigned the 
Papacy, and recommended a successor shortly before his 
death, but was not sutfeied to do so by the cardinals 

Celestine IV , Godfrey Castighoni of Milan, a nephew 
of Urban III , became a monk at Hautecombe in Savoy, 
there wrote a history of Scotland, and was elected Pope by 
seven cardinals only, m the midst of troubles caused by the 
vicinity and violence of the Emperor Frederic k II , on the 
22d September 1241 He occupied the throne only seven- 
teen days, died, before cousecration, on the 8 th October 
1241 and was buned at the Vatican 

Celestine V was known before his election as Peter di 
Morone Born in 1215, the son of a peasaut in the 
Neapolitan district, named Angelario, he became a 
Benedictine monk at Faifoli in the diocese of Benevento 
when he was seventeen He showed from the first an 
extraordinary disposition to asceticism and solitude, and 
in 1239 retired to a solitary cavern on the mountain 
Morone, whence his name Five years later he left this 
retreat, and betook himself, with two companions, to a 
similar cave on the Mountain of Majella m the Abruzzi, 
where he lived as strictly as was possible according to the 
example of St John the Baptist Terrible accounts are 
given of the seventy of his penitential practices While 
living m this manner he founded, m 1244, the order sub- 
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sequently called after him Celestmes (See Celestines.) 
The cardinals assembled at Perugia after the death of 
Nicholas IV , and after long dissensions and difficulties 
agreed as a means of escaping from them to elect the hermit 
Pietro di Morone When sent for he obstinately refused to 
accept the Papacy, and even, as Petiarch sdys, 1 attempted 
flight, till he was at length persuaded by a deputation of 
cardinals accompanied by the kings ot Naples aud Hungary 
Elected 7th July 1294, he was crowned in the city of Aquila 
in the Abruz/i, 29th August lie issued two decrees, — one 
confirming that of Gregory X , which orders the shutting of 
the cardinals in conclave , the second declaring the right 
of any Pope to abdicate the Papacy, — a right he, at the end 
of five months and eight days, proceeded himself toexeicise 
at Naples on the 13th December 1294 He did one other 
thing which may be noted, because it seems to bo the only 
instance known to the church in which such a thing 
occurred He empowered one Francis of Apt, a Franciscan 
friar, to confer priest’s orders on Lodovico, son of Charles, 
king of Sicily, — a fact which seems to have escaped the 
notice of Bingham, who says that such a thing was never 
done 2 In the formal instrument of his renunciation he 
recites as the causes moving him to the step, “ the desire 
for humility, for a purer life, foi a stainless conscience, the 
deficiencies of his own physical strength, his ignorance, the 
perverseness of the people, his longing for the tranquillity 
of his former life , ” and havmg divested himself of every 
outward symbol of dignity, he retired to his old solitude 
He was not allowed to remain there, however His 
successor, Boniface VI H , sent for him, and finally, despite 
desperate attempts of the late Pope to escape, got him into 
his hands, and imprisoned him in the castle of Fumonc 
near Ferentino in Campagna, where, after languishing for 
ten months in that infected air, he died on the 19th May 
1296 He was buried at Ferentino, but his body wa* 
subsequently removed to Aquila Many Dantescan com- 
mentators and scholars have thought that tho poet 
stigmatized Celestine V m the enigmatical verse which 
speaks of him “Che fece per viltate ll gran rifiuto ” 3 Recent 
opinion on the point more reasonably rejects this interpre 
tation Celestine V , like the first of the name, is recog 
nized by the church as a samt 

CELESTINES, a branch of the great Benedictine 
monastic order At the foundation of the new rule, they 
were called Hermits of St Damiano, or Moromtes (or 
Murrouites), and did not assume the appellation of CeleS' 
tines till after the election of their founder to the Papacy 
as Celestine V The fame of the holy life and the 
austerities practised by that saintly hermit (as noticed above) 
m his solitude on the Mountain of Majella, near Sulmona, 
attracted many visitors, several of whom were moved to 
remain and share his mode of life They built, therefore, 
a small convent on the spot inhabited by the holy hermit, 
which very shortly became too small for the accommodation 
of those who thronged thither to share their life of priva- 
tions Peter of Morone, their founder, therefore built a 
number of other ^mall oratories m that neighbourhood 
This happened about the year 1254 A new religious 
community was thus formed, and Peter of Morone gave 
them a rule formed in accordance with his own prat tices 
In 1264 the new institution was approved by Urban IV 
But the founder, having heard that it was probable that 
Pope Gregory X , then holding a council at Lyons, would 
suppress all such new orders as had been founded since the 
Lateran Council, having commanded that such institutions 
should not be further multiplied, betook himself to Lyons, 

1 Ik I if Sol it , fib ii sec 3, ch 18 

9 Onq Eccl , UK n cap 3, sec 5 

8 “Who made from cowardice the grea' refusal,** Inferno, canto 
in line 60 
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and there succeeded m persuading Gregory to approve his 
new order, constituting it a branch of the Benedictines, 
with a rule based on that of St Benedict, but adding to it 
many additional seventies and privations Gregory fui tber 
took it under the Papal protection, assured to it the posses- 
sion of all property it might acquire, and endowed it with 
that great and constant, but most pernicious and fatal, 
object of tho ambition of all monastic orders, exemption 
from tho authority of the ordmaiy Nothing moie was 
needed to eusure tho rapid spread of the new association , 
And Peter tho hermit of Morone lived to see himself 
“ fcJuporior-General ” ol tlm ty-six monasteries and moie than 
six hundred monks Pctu, however, cannot bo accused of 
ambition or the lust ol power when a monastic superior, 
any more than when he insisted on divesting himself of the 
Papacy, to which he was subsequently raised As soon 
as ho had seen his new order thus consolidated he gave up 
the government ot it to a certain Hubert, and retired once 
again to a still more remote solitude to give himself up 
more entirely to solitary penance and prayer Shortly 
aftei wards, in a chapter of the order held m 1293, the 
oiigmal monastery ot Majella bung judged to bo too 
desolate and exposed to too rigorous a climate, it was 
decided that the monastery which had been founded in 
Sulmona should be the headquarters of the order and 
the residence of the General-Supeuor, as it has continued 
to be to the present day The next year Peter the hermit 
of Morone, having been, despite his reluctance, elected Pope 
by the name of (Jelestme V , the cider he had foundtd 
took the name of Celostines The hciunt Pope found time 
m the few short months of Ins Papacy to confirm the rule 
of the ordei, which he had himself composed, and to confer 
on the society avanoty of special giaccs and privileges In 
the only creation of cardinals promoted by him, among the 
twelve xaised to the pui pie, there weie two monks of Ins 
order lie found time also to visit peisonally the great 
Benedictine monastery on Monte Casino, where he suc- 
ceeded 111 persuading the monks to accept his moie rigorous 
rule He sent fifty monks of his older to mtioduce it, 
who remained, however, foi only a few months 

After the death of the founder tho order was favoured 
and privileged by Benedict XI , and lapidly spiead through 
Italy, Germany, FJandois, and France, where they were 
received by Philip the Fair in 1300 Subsequently the 
French Celostines, with the consent of the Italian superiors 
ot tho ordei, and of Pope Martin V in 1427, obtained 
the privilege of making new constitutions for themselves, 
which they did m the 17th century m a senes of icgula- 
tions accepted by the piovmcial chapter m 1607 At that 
time the French congregation of tho order was composed 
of twenty-one monasteries, the head of which was that 
of Pans, and was governed by a Provincial with the authority 
of Geneial Paul V was a notable benefactor of the ordei 
But m consequence of later political changes and events the 
order has been dissolved 

According to then special constitutions the Celcstmes 
weie bound to say matins m the chon $tt two o’clock m the 
morning, and always to abstain fiom eating meat, save in 
illness The specialities of their rule with regard to fasting 
would be long and tedious to recount It cannot be said 
that they are more seveie than those of sundry other con- 
gregations, though much moie so than is required by the 
old Benedictine rule But m reading tlieir rnmute directions 
for divers degrees of abstinence on various days, it is 
impossible to avoid being struck by the conviction that the 
great object of tho frameis of these rules, beyond the general 
purpose of ensuring an ascetic mode of life, was to create 
a speciality, to make a distinguishing difference between 
what “ our ” order does and what others do 

The Celostines woie a white woollen cassock bound with 
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a linen band, and a leathern girdle of the same colour, with 
a scapulary unattached to tne body of the dress, and a 
black hood. It was not permitted to them to wear any 
shirt save of serge Their dress in short was very like 
that of the Cistercians But it is a tradition m the order 
that in the time of the founder they wore a coarse brown 
cloth The church and monastery of St Pietro m Montono 
originally belonged to the Celestmes in Home , but they 
were turned out of it by Sixtus IV to make way for 
Franciscans, receiving from the Pope in exchange the 
Church of St Eusebius with the adjacent mansion for a 
monastery 

Tlie order of Celcstmes has lmd its special historians, as Becquet, 
autlioi of a history ot the Celestmes ot France (Pans, 1719), and in 
the great collection of the Bollandists, vol m , under the month 
of May But the order does not stem to have been fruitful of men 
of much mark , nor has it ever attained m the anuals of Europe, 
or evtn of the church, a position of such impoitance as most of its 
rival societies have reached 

CELIBACY is the condition of those who are living a 
single life Tho word is derived from ccelebs , which means, 
not necessarily, as is very commonly supposed, a bachelor, 
but one who has no existing wife, whether he bo a bachelor 
or a widower (For authorities on this point, see Facciolati, 
Totiu* Latmitati8 Lexicon ) Scahger and Voss derive the 
word from Kolrrj y a bed, and AaVt o, to leave Some more 
fanciful etymologists, imagining that ccelebs leads a celestial 
life, have suggested a derivation from ccdurn The word is 
sometimes written c wleb% but the better authorities aie m 
favour of tho diphthong as 

Fiom the remotest times, those who have given their 
attention to the study of the conditions of human life in 
this world have deemed the married state to be a better 
thing both for the individual and the society to which he 
belongs than celibacy , while from an equally early period 
those who have professed to understand man’s destinies m 
a future world, and tho most proper means of preparing for 
them, have, though m no wise condemning marriage, con- 
ceived that celibacy is the better, purer, nobler, and higher 
condition of life Lawgiveis, sociologists, statesmen, 
philosophers, and physiologists have held the former view , 
devotees, ascetics, priests, the latter 

The lawgivers of various countries and ages have stnven 
to discourage celibacy, ns iar as it was in the power of law 
to do so The mention by Dionysius of Halicarnassus of 
an ancient law by which all persons of mature age were 
obliged to marry, may be cited More authentic is the 
Homan law of the time of Augustus known as the Lex 
Julia de mantanihs Ordimbm It was afterwards called 
Papua Poppcua, oi Julia Pa put f from some new sanctions 
and amendments undei the consuls Papius and Poppseus 
Modern legislation has with increased wisdom shiunk from 
such direct attempts to coerce those subjected to it But 
various provisions have m many European countries been 
enacted or proposed with the Yiew of favouring the preval- 
ence of marriage 

Any eudeavour to give a satisfactory account of the 
investigations of physiologists, as bearing on this subject 
would lead us too far afield into the discussion of topics 
which fall more conveniently and appropriately under other 
headings But it appears from recent statistics that 
man led persons, — women in a considerable but men in a 
much greater degree, — have at all periods of life a greater 
piobability of living than the single 

The ideas which, in the absence of or in opposition to 
the deductions of social philosophers and legislators, have 
found expression m the religious or ecclesiastical observ- 
ances and theories of various ages and creeds, require and 
are fitted to be treated, though with the utmost brevity, 
in a somewhat more historical manner Beausobre, m his 
I Histovre Critique du Mamcheisme t lib vu cap. 3* shows 
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that it was a prevalent opinion among the earliest Christians 
that if Adam had not fallen by disobedience, he would 
have lived for ever m a state of virgin punty, and that a 
race of sinless beings would have peopled Paradise, 
produced by some less objectionable means than the union 
of the first pair of mortals Marriage was considered by 
them as a consequence of the Fall, the brand of the imper- 
fection it had entailed, and a tolerated admission of an 
impure and sinful nature To abstain from it, therefore, 
was the triumph of sanctity and at the same time the proof 
and the means of spiritual perfection The earliest 
aspirants to this perfection among the Christians were not 
ecclesiastics as such, but hermits and anchorites, who 
adopted this among other means of attaining to recognizedly 
exceptional sanctity It is not true, as is often stated, that 
the official expositors of Romanist theology and ecclesiastical 
law maintain that a vow of perpetual celibacy was required 
as a condition of ordination in the earliest ages of the 
church It is fully admitted by them that, “ although 
celibacy is preferable to matrimony, the divine law does 
not make it necessary for the reception of holy orders, or 
forbid oither the ordination of married men or the marriage 
of those already in orders ” In fact it would be impossible 
to maintain the reverse without denying the truth of many 
portions of ecclesiastical history, which the cliuich cannot 
afford to spare, as to the conduct and lives of many of the 
early bishops, confessors, and martyrs, and without running 
very serious risk of damaging the favourite claim of the 
church to uninterrupted apostolical succession 

It was proposed in the second Council of Carthage (251) 
that celibacy should be required m candidates for the 
priesthood , but it cannot be pretended that even from 
that time it was always considered necessary Moroni 
(Diet Stonco Eccles , vol 11 p 58) makes a very much 
modified statement — “As regards the usage and laws of the 
church,” he says, “ it has never been permitted to priests or 
to bishops to take wives, when they had declared at the 
time of their ordination that they would persevere in 
celibacy ” It must be observed, however, with regard to 
the citations of the cases of bishops and priests of the early 
Greek Church, that Romanist ecclesiastical writers have 
never pretended that the practice of the Greek Church was 
not much more lax in this respect than that of the Latin or 
Western Church The difference between the discipline of 
the one and the other was this In the Greek Church no 
objection was made to the ordination of married men 
purposing to continue living with their wives, if these 
wives were their first wives, and had not before their 
marriage been widows , whereas, as is claimed by Romanist 
writers, m the Latin Church neither priests’ nor bishops’ 
orders were ever conferred on married men without re- 
quiring from them and from their wives reciprocal consent, 
and a solemn promise, that they would live separately 
during the remainder of their lives As regards bishojts, 
however, the practice m the Greek Church was the same 
as in the Latin The decrees of vanous councils, how- 
ever, show that the practice of the Greek Church in this 
respect was by no means settled and uniform That of 
Ancyra m 313 permitted marriage only to such deacons 
as had protested against accepting the obligation ot 
celibacy at tne time of their ordination The Council of 
Nice thought that the ancient tradition of the chinch 
should be reestablished in confoinuty with the 26th 
apostolical canon, which permitted mairiago only to those 
who held the office of readers or chanters in the chinches 
The principal Papal decrees which have been issued by 
the popes on the subject of sacerdotal celibacy are the 
following It is said that Calixtus I , wdio was elected m 
221, renewed a constitution forbidding the marriage of 
priests It is said, too, that Lucius I , elected m 255, re- 
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enacted the same prohibition We do not, however, reach 
any certainty on the subject till we come to the Council of 
Elvira, the first of those on matters of discipline the 
decrees of which are extant It is doubtful whether this 
council was held m the year 300 or 313 The thirty-third 
and thirty-sixth canons of this council command bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons to live apait from their 
wives The council further piolnbited ecclesiastics fiom 
having any female in then houses save a sister or a 
daughter, and those only when virgins, who had consecrated 
their virginity to God The ecclesiastical wuiteis maintain 
that these constitutions were but the confirmation by 
authoritative sanction of the piactice which lud been 
immemorially observod, rather as an apostolic tradition 
than a positive command From that time to the time of 
Gregory VII (the great Ilildebiand, elected 1073), a 
series of popes issued decrees commanding bishops, priests, 
and deacons to observe celibacy But all of them are 
couched in teims, ami put forth under circumstances, which 
indicate that the regulation was by no means universally, 
perhaps even it may be said generally, obseived Gregory 
VII , m the council held at Rome m the year 1074, deter 
mined moro decisively and vigorously that, according to 
the sacred canons and the decrees of Ins piedecessors, no 
ecclesiastic could bo a marned man, that the sacrament of 
ordination should be conf cried on none except those who 
professed perpetual celibacy, aud that no wived pnest 
should celebrate or even assist at the Mass 

Upon the whole it is clear that the pretension advanced 
by the Church of Rome to insist on the celibacy of its 
clergy was at lirst put forward tentatively and giadually, 
as a thing desnable and tending tolnghei perfection, rathei 
than as a thing absolutely necessary , that, like so much 
else in that church, it w r as an encroachment on Christian 
liberty, originating in a mystic idea of the greater purity 
of a state of celibacy, which was a natural pioduct of the 
working of the human intellect m the eailiest centuries 
of Christianity, and became fixed and consolidated into 
a rigid law', as the rulers of the church, and especially 
Gregory VII , came to perceive that it w'asa potent engine 
of ecclesiastical powder It is probable that Hildebrand, 
the nature of whose intellect and temper was such as 
eminently to qualify him for perceiving, appreciating at its 
truo value, and utilizing the doctnne of the universal 
celibacy of the clergy, was the first ruler of the church 
who clearly saw the incalculably cnoimous power which 
this rule placed m the hands of the hieraicliy as a body, 
yet more notably than it tended to increase that of each 
individual priest To this and to this alone it has been 
and is due that a Catholic priest is the citizen of no 
country, and acknowledges or at hast feels no allegiance, 
unless perhaps a subordinate and sccondaiy one, suve 
to his church, and that to him his order is in the place of 
family and countiy , and the greatness, the powei, the 
gloiy, and the supremacy of the church constitutes that 
for winch the best minds among the pnestliood labour aud 
live But while (huichmen were becoming moic and more 
alne to the vast linpoitancc of celibacy as a wue pia non 
of the priesthood, minds winch wen* fitted to estimate that 
institution with a laigcr view to its ultimate results and 
consequences became at an early period awaic of its verit- 
able consequences Erasmus, m Ins 19th Elastic (lib 29) 
gnes us at once his own and Augustnu’s mcwh of the 
subject m the following remarkable passage — “ Mirum 
vero si piocus amans laudat nuptias, dnitque castum con- 
liigium non inultum abesse a laude Mignntatis, quuin 
Augustinus patnarcharum polygannam antcpoiiat nostro 
cailibatui ” 

But when the church stood at the dnerging of the ways, 
fabled m the apologue, and at the Council of Trent decided 
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once and for ever which of the two paths open before her 
she should follow, whether that of progressive reformation 
and amelioration, or that of a amt-ut-aunt aut-non-smt 
persistence m her old ways and policies, the abolition of 
the celibacy of the clergy was discussed among other 
proposed measures of reform, and more peremptorily 
rejected than almost any other suggestion brought foi ward 
The church understood too well what was aiound her, and 
too little what was ahead of her , was too clear sighted, yet 
too shortsighted, and determined to retain the terrible 
engine of her power, which makes of her a caste, with a 
gulf between her ministers and the rest of humanity 
CELLINI, Benvenuto (1500-1569), was born at 
Florence, where his family, originally landowners m the 
Val d’Ambra, had for three generations been settled His 
father, Giovanni Cellini, was a musician, and artificer of 
musical instruments , ho man led Maria Lisabetta Qranacci, 
and eighteen years elapsed before they had any progeny 
The father designed Benvenuto foi the same profession with 
himself, and cndeavouied to thwart his inclination for 
design and metal work When he had reached the age of 
fifteen, his youthful pi edilocfcion had become too strong 
to be resisted, and his father reluctantly gave consDnt to 
his becoming appi enticed to a goldsmith, Antonio di 
Sandro, named Mai cone He had already attracted some 
notice in his naUve place, when, being implicated in a fray 
with some of his companions, he was banished for six 
months to Siena Alter visiting Bologna and Pisa, and 
after twice resettling for a while m Florence, he decamped 
to Rome On his next return to Florence, his violent 
temper again embroiled him in a quarrel, which again com- 
pelled him to utteat in disguise to Romo Here he pro- 
duced a vase for the bishop of Salamanca, which introduced 
him to the favourable notice of Pope Clement VI I , — like- 
wise at a later date one of his celeluated works, the medallion 
of Leda and the Swan , he also reverted to music, practised 
flute playing, and was appointed one of the Pope’s court 
musicians In the attack upon Rome by the Constable (lo 
Bourbon, which occurred immediately after, in 1527, the 
bravery and address ot Cellini proved of signal service to 
the pontiff, if we may believe his own accounts, Ins was 
the very hand which shot the Bourbon dead, and he after 
wards wounded the Pnuce of Orange Ills exploits paved 
the way for a reconciliation with the Florentine magistrates, 
aud las return shortly after to his native place Here lie 
assiduously devoted himself to the oxocutiou of medals, the 
most famous of which (executed a short while later) aie 
Hercules and the Neuman Lion, and Atlas supporting the 
Sphere From Florence ho went to the court of the duke 
of Mantua, and thence again to Florence and to Rome 
Hore he avenged a brothel’s death by slaying the slayer , 
and shortly afterwards ho had to flee to Nnples to shelter 
himself from the consequences of an affray with a notaiy, 
Ser Benedetto, whom he wounded Through the influence 
of several of the cardinals he obtained a pardon, and on 
the elevation of Paul III to the pontifical throne he was 
reinstated m Ins former position of favour, notwithstanding 
a fresh homicide of a goldsmith which he had committed 
in the interregnum Once more the plots of Pier Luigi, a 
natural son of Paul III , led to his retreat from Rome to 
Florence and Venice, and once moie he was restored with 
greater honour than before On returning from a visit to 
the court of Francis I , being now aged thirty-seven, he 
was imprisoned on a charge (apparently false) of having 
embezzled during the war the gems of the pontifical tiara , 
he remained some while confined m the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, escaped, was recaptured, and was in daily expecta- 
tion of death on the scaffold At last, however, ho was 
released at the intercession of Pier Luigi’s wife, and of the 
cardinal of Ferrara, to whom he presented a splendid cup 
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For a while after this be wrought at the court of Francis 
I at Fontainebleau and in Pans , but the intrigues of the 
king’s favourites, whom he would not stoop to conciliate 
and could not venture to silence by the sword, as he had 
silenced his enemies at Rome, led him, after about five 
years of laborious and sumptuous work, and of continually- 
recurring jealousies and violences, to retire m disgust to 
Florence, where he employed his time m works of art, 
and exasperated his temper in rivalries with the uneasy- 
natuied sculptor Baccio Bandinelli Here, as well as m a 
previous instance m Paris, he was accused of gross immor- 
ality , m his autobiography he rather repels than denies 
the charge, but he cei tainly repels it with demonstrative 
and grotesque vivacity During the war with Siena, 
Cellini was appointed to strengthen the defences of his 
native city, and he continued to gam the admiration of 
his fellow-citizens by the magnificent works which he pro- 
duced He died m Florence on 13th December 1569, and 
was buried with great pomp in the church of the Annun- 
ziata Besides the works in gold and silver which have 
been alluded to, Cellini executed several pieces of sculpture 
on a grander scale The most distinguished of these is 
the bronze group of Perseus holding the head of Medusa, 
placed in front of the old Ducal Palace at Florence, a woik 
full of the fire of genius and the grandeur of a tBrrible beauty, 
one of the most typical and unforgettable monuments of 
the Italian Renaissance The casting of this great work 
gave Cellini the utmost trouble and anxiety, its completion 
was hailed with rapturous homage from all parts of Italy 
Not less characteristic of its splendidly gifted and bar- 
barically untameable author aie the autobiographical 
memoirs which he composed, beginning them m Florence 
in 1558, — a production of the utmost energy, directness, 
and racy animation, setting forth one of the most singular 
caieers in all the annals of fine art His amours and 
hatreds, his passions and delights, his love of the sumptuous 
and the exquisite in art, his self-applause and self assertion, 
running now and again into extravagances which it is 
impossible to credit, and diflicult to set down as strictly 
conscious falsehoods, make this one of the most singular 
and fascinating books in existence Here we read, not only 
of the strange and vuiied adventures of which we have pie- 
sen tod a hasty sketch, but of the devout complacency with 
which Cellini could contemplate a satisfactorily achieved 
homicide , of tho legion of devils which he and a conjuror 
evoked in the Colosseum, after one of his not mnumerous 
mistresses had been spirited away from hnn by her mother, 
of tho marvellous halo of light which he found surrounding 
his head at dawn and twilight after his Roman imprison- 
ment, and his supernatural visions and angelic protection 
during that adversity, and of his being poisoned on two 
several occasions The autobiography has been translated 
into English by Thomas Roscoe Cellini also wrote treatises 
on the goldsmith’s art, on sculpture, and on design Among 
his works of art not already mentioned, and many of 
which have perished, are a colossal Mars for a fountain at 
Fontainebleau and the bronzes of the doorway, coins for 
tho Papal and Florentine states, a marble Christ in the 
Esconal palace, a magnificent button for the pontifical cope 
of Clement VI I , a Jupiter m silver of life size, and a 
bronze bust of Bindo Altoviti (w M R ; 

CELSIUS, Anders (1701-1744), a Swedish astronomer 
was born at Upsala in 1701 After travelling m Germany, 
England, Italy, and France, he took part m the famous 
expedition which was undei taken in 1736 by Maupertuis, 
Clairaut, Camus, arid others, for the purpose of measun ug 
a degree of the meridian m Lapland He became member 
of the academies of Stockholm and Berlin, and of the 
Royal Society of London, and was appointed secretary of 
the Royal Society of Upsala He died in his native towtt 
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In 1741, leaving several works on astronomical subjects, 
including Observations on the Measurement of the Earth 
(1738), A new method of Measuring the Distance of the 
Sun from the Earth (1730), and a paper in which he tried 
to show that the waters of the ocean are decreasing m 
volume 

CELSUS is the first writer against Christianity of 
whose objections we have any recoul His history is 
involved in complete uncertainty Our knowledge of his 
treatise is derived from On gen’s work written against it 
We should have expected some information from the 
Alexandrian in regard to the writer whose book he refutes 
But when we examine Ongen’s statements carefully, we 
are led to the conclusion that Ongen knew nothing about 
him Celsus’s treatise had been sent to him by Ambrosms 
with the request that he should grapple with its arguments 
Ongen had not heard before of the work or of the author 
He thought that Christianity did not require a defence, 
but to please his fnend, and with the hope of benefiting 
those who were not Christians, he set about the task 
assigned In the performance of this task he could not 
help making conjectures m regard to the author He 
Bpeaks of him m the preface “ as long ago dead ” (c iv ) 
u We have heard,” he says in another passage (i 8), u that 
there wore two Epicurean Celsi, one m the tune of Nero 
and this one [the author] in the time of IJadnan and after- 
wards ” But he could not make up his mind dchnifcely 
that the Celsus, the author of the treatise, was an Epicurean 
He says that he is proved to bo an Epicurean from other 
writings (l 8) He again and again calls him an Epicurean 
(l 10, 21 , li 60) lie allows that Celsus did not state in 
the treatise that he was an Epicurean (v 3) lie lays 
before his readers three suppositions in regaid to lnm, 
either that he concealed his Epicurean opinions, or that he 
had changed to a better state of mind, or that he hud 
merely the same name as the Epicurean (iv 34) And he 
expresses his doubt quite distinctly, — “ The Epicurean 
Celsus, if indeed ho is the person that composed the other 
two books against the Christians” (iv 36) The “ other 
two books ” hero mentioned are in all probability, as 
Ncander and Baur have shown, two parts of the book 
which Ongen tries to refute, or that book and another 
which 13 mentioned as having been promised by Celsus 
Ongen expresses a sinnlai doubt as to the authorship of a 
work ascribed to the Epicurean Celsus ‘ You see how in 
these expressions he as it were accepts the reality of magic 
I do not know if he is the same as the person who wrote 
several books against magic ” (l 68) 

From these passages the inference may bo drawn that 
Ongen was very much m the daik as to who Celsus was 
and when he lived The indications m the wo^k itself 
are not much more satisfactory But there is at least a 
clear indication of a period before which it could not have 
been written Celsus makes mention of Marcellina (v 
62), who, according to Iienseus (l 20, 4), came to Itomo 
m the time of Amcetus (154 or 155 to 166 ad) In 
the same passage he mentions Marcion and his followcis, 
and whatever may be the date of Marcion’s first arrival m 
Rome, we may again accept the statement of Ireuauis (m 
4, 3) that he flourished in the time of Amcetus As the 
followers of Marcellina and Marcion are spoken of, wo 
may infer that both Marcellina and Marcion had had con- 
siderable success m propagating their opinions at the time 
Celsus wrote A third clue to the date might be found in 
the mention of Dionysius, an Egyptian musician with 
whom Celsus had associated (vi 41) In all probability 
this Dionysius was the younger Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
who was termed /uumroco?, and who discussed in his books 
just such points as those to which Celsus alludes If this 
were the case, Celsus must have lived m the tune of 


Hadrian, the period m which Suidas says that Dionysius 
flourished But there is no conclusive evidence that this 
Dionysius lived m Egypt, though the epithet “ of 
Halicarnassus ” proves nothing to the contrary, as it merely 
denotes that he was descended fiom the rhetorician and 
historian Dionysius of Halicarnassus borne have found 
an indication of a date in the circumstance that oftener 
than once Celsus speaks of “ the king ” (vin 68, 73), while 
in one passage (vm 71) he speaks ot “ thoso who now 
rule ” They infer fioin this that there ueic two empciors 
associated together in the government, but that one of 
them was fai more prominent than the othci, in fact that 
they were Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus (Keim, 
p 265) But the inference is not warranted The last 
expression is a general exprtssion, not applicable to the 
emperors only but to all rulers of the period, and if the 
otliei statements were to be pressed they would rather 
point to a time when only one empeior was on the throne 

In this deficiency of evidence it is not wondeiful that 
critics have varied widely as to the date of Celsus, but 
most have assigned a date somewhere between 150 and 
180 Peter Faidit maintained that he flourished m the 
time of Nero, and in lecent times Volkmar lias argued 
for the opinion that Celsus was a contemporary of Ongen 
(see Supernatural Jiehgwn, vol li p 228, J) ) 

Outside of Ongen’s work we find no clue to the history 
of Celsus The name w'as very common Upwards of 
twenty persons of the name aie mentioned within the first 
three centuries of the Chi is turn cia (see Keim for the list, 
p 276) But there is only one for whom any one has 
claimed identity with the Celsus of Ongen This is the 
Celsus to whom Lucian sent ins treatise Pseudomantis , 
giving an account of the imposture of Alexander of 
Abonoteichos We think that this identification is a 
mistake The Celsus of Ongen is unquestionably not an 
Epicurean Tho Celsus of Lucian could scarcely bo 
anything else The tractate of the satirist is full of 
extravagant praises of Epicurus The defence of Epicurus 
as “ a man truly holy and divine m his nature, and who 
alone with truth ascertained what was beautiful,” is said to 
be specially agreeablo to Celsus The followers of Plato 
and Clirysippus and Pythagoras are alluded to con- 
temptuously, — an allusion which w r ould have applied 
pointedly to the Celsus of Origen If an identity could 
have been proved, tho date ot Celsus would have been 
ascertained , for Lucian mentions the war of Marcus 
Aurelius with tho Quadi and Marcomanni as a con 
temporaneous event It is very likely that tho Epiuirean 
Celaus mentioned by Origen as living m the time of Hadrian 
is the same as the Celsus of Lucian 

Happily we are not left in the same doubt m regard to 
the tieatiso of Celsus as we are in regaid to his life In 
refuting it Origen adopted the plan of going through it m 
legular sequence, hiking one passage after another in the 
order m which he found them m tho book He has not 
adhered to this rule with absolute fidelity, but Ins devia- 
tions from it are few, and as he generally quotes the exact 
words, a large poition of the treatise has thus come down 
to us Tho lemains of it are so numerous that wc can 
form an accurate notion of the whole work The treatise 
was called a “ ti ue discourse” (Aoyos a\rf6r}<;) Ongen states 
at the end of his work against it (vm 76) that Celsus 
intended to write a sequel to it, in which he was to supply 
rules of practical life for those who wished to embrace his 
opinions Whether he ever carried out Ins intention history 
does not state 

In the Ti ue Discourse , Celsus shows great philosophical 
and critical powers He takes note of almost every ob^ec- * 
tion which has been brought against Christianity, and hte 
position is substantially that which is assumed by the 
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scientific opponents of Christianity m the present day The 
True Diecowse is divided into two parts In the first he 
does not speak m his own person, but introduces a Jew 
who discusses from the Jewish point of view the credibility 
of the statements made by Christians m reference to the 
life of Jesus There was considerable advantage m this 
mode of procedure Celsus himself did not believe m the 
supernatural The only possibility of the existence of such 
a person as the Christian Jesus that he could conceive 
depended upon his being daemonic, but Jesus showed 
nothing of that majesty, that grandeur, that energy of will 
m worldly affairs which he deemed essential to the daemon 
He therefore rejected Ins pretensions entirely as inconsistent 
with his philosophy , but he believed that even on the 
basis of a philosophy which permitted the supernatural the 
claims of Jesus must be rejected And so his arguments 
are made to come from a Jew The Jew rejects the 
miraculous birth of Jesus Mary was divorced from her 
husband, and wandei mg about fell m w ith a Homan soldier, 
Panthera, who was the father of Jesus Jesus being needy 
went down to Egypt and there learned all the tricks by 
which lie could work apparent miracles, and on the stiength 
of this knowledge he claimed to be God when he returned 
to Judea Hut who could believe the statements made m 
regard to him, — who heard the voice at his baptism 'I 
None but himself and a companion who shaied his dream 
or rather his imposture The mnacles aserxbod to him are 
absurd Any one could see such miracles by paying a few 
obols to an Egyptian jugglei If Jesus was God, would he 
have chosen such waked and woithless men as his apostles? 
If he knew that Judas would betray him, why did he make 
him Ins companion? But the story of the icsuirection 
especially seemed absurd lie was condemned publicly 
befoie the eyes of all No one could doubt tins If ho 
rose again, why did he not make his justification as public? 
Would he not have confronted his judge, his accusers, the 
general public, and given indubitable evidence that ho was 
not a malefactor ? And who saw him after he rose again ? 
A half insane woman and one or two followers who were m 
the very humour to trust to dreams or to an excited fancy 
In this way the Jew discusses many of the statements made 
m the gospels, and comes to the conclusion that Jesus w r as 
an ordinal y man 

In the second part Celsus tests the beliefs of the 
Christians by Ins plnlosplncal principles He then shows 
that the Greeks had all that was true in Chnstianity, but 
in a noblei and better form, and he ends with a piactical 
application, urging Christians to give up their separatist 
tendency, to woislnp the daemons, and to join m all civil 
and military duties imposed on citizens by the state 
Befoie dealing with the principles of the Christians ho 
draws attention to the false position which they occupy 
They are, he thinks, essentially rebellious They wish to 
separate themselves from the lest of mankind The Jews 
show this tendency, but they aie so far to be excused in 
that they adhere to their national beliefs Theso beliefs 
indeed are often silly and pueiile, and perversions of what 
is wiser and bettei m Gieek poets and philosophers But 
the Chnstians belong to no nationality, and separate 
themselves fiom the ouluiary beliefs without any good 
cause They object to the divinity of the Dioscuri, 
Hercules, and otheis, in regard to whom the Greeks 
believe that they became gods fiom being men And yet 
they worship a man who was a pnsonei and died This 
worship is on a level with that of Znmolxis by the Getee, 
of Mopsus by the Cilicians, and of others whom he names 
It is unreasonable Accoidmgly the Christians do not 
invite the wise or the good It is ignorant slaves, w'omen, 
and children whom they try to influence, not publicly but 
in oorners and private places And their divisive tend- 
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encies are shown in the number of the sects which exist 
among them 

After this introduction Celsus proceeds with his pluloso- 
phical argument God is good and beautiful and blessed. 
He therefore cannot change For if he were to change, it 
could only be for the worse Therefore God cannot come 
down to men He cannot assume a mortal body He 
cannot do it in reality, for that would be contrary to 
his nature , he cannot do it m appearance, for that would 
be to deceive, and God cannot deceive Indeed the idea 
is absurd What advantage could be gained by his 
coming? Does he not know all things? Has he not 
power to do all things without assuming a body ? Is he 
not able as God to do everything that he could do as 
incarnated God ? And no real advantage is got for men , 
for they do not know God better by seeing him m bodily 
form God must be seen by the soul, and men aie 
deceived if they imagine they know Him better by seeing 
Him in a coriuptible body than when they see Him with 
the pure eye of the soul Indeed Christianity is in this 
respect marked by a gross anthropomorphism Nor can 
the puipose which Christians assign for this incarnation be 
regarded as true The nature of the whole is always one 
and the same There is always the same amount of evil 
m the world There is nothing evil m God The evil is 
in matter But God is continually making the evil serve 
for the good of the whole If this is the case, then, it is 
absurd to suppose that God would be especially interested 
m a few of the human race He works always for the 
whole And the Christian notion is peculiarly absurd 
Did God at that particular time waken from sleep and 
resolve to rescue a few from sin ? Was He indifferent 
to all mankind befoie, to all the nations of the earth? 
And is He to continue to show the same special favour 
only for a select number? Not only are the Christians 
wrong in this, but they are wrong m supposing that the 
world was made for man Again it is the whole that is 
cared for And we can see signs m nature that animals 
are equal if not superior to man m many points If he 
hunts the deer, the lion hunts him and feeds on him 
Bees liavo cities and ruleis Some animals speak to each 
other Some can foretell the future Some are religious. 
In fact neither for animals nor man was the universe made, 
but that the w'orld as God’s work might be pei feet in every 
part In these arguments we have a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of many of the points which come out m our present 
Darwinian discussions (see Ttleologie und Natural ismus 
in der alt chi utlichen Zeit Der Kampf des Orxgenes gegen 
Celsus um die Stellnng dcs Menschen in der Natur , 
dargestellt von Dr Plnl Aug Kind Jena, 1875) 

In exhibiting the supenonty of the Greek doctrines 
over the Chnstian, Celsus points to the circumstance that 
the Greeks appeal to reason, the Christians cry out, 
“ Believe, believe ” The doctrine of the Son of God, he 
thinks, was boriowed from Plato The Devil owed his 
origin to a distoition of a Greek opinion He compares 
the prophecies of the Greeks with those of the Christians, 
and he contrasts Greek and Christian doctrines of a future 
state, and speaks of the resunection as a ridiculous belief 

In the practical application he maintains that the 
daemons are suboidmate ministers of God, and that there- 
fore any worship paid to them is worship also ot the 
Supreme God himself Especially the Chnstians have no 
good reason for objecting to such worship since they 
already worship a dead man 

Our abstract of this w r ork is necessarily very imperfect, 
and many important points we have been compelled to 
omit entirely From what has been given, it will be seen 
that Celsus was a Platomst He believed in a Supreme 
God, the Supreme Good, higher than all existence This 
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God was everywhere and m everything Alongside of 
this God was original uncreated matter, the source of all 
evil These two made up the universe, which remained a 
constant quantity There could, therefore, be no real 
redemption fiom sin There could be nothing super- 
natural There was merely the apparent evolution and 
involution of the same reason and matter This mode of 
thought is fatal to final causes, fatal to a special aim on 
God’s part, fatal to a special interest in man, and therefore 
fatal to Christianity 

The w liters who have discussal C'tlsus and his opinions aie 
numerous Most of them ait mentioned in tlu most merit woik 
on the subjut, Cels-us IVahres Wort altntr ShnLschrift ant ike r 
Weltamihoinmq geqcn das Chnstenthum vom Jahr 178 n (Vir , von 
PrTluodoi Keun, Zuiu h, 1873 This is a tiaiislatiou of the True 
Discourse, with dissei tatious oil the life, date, arguments, &l of tVl 
sus The hist expositions of the opinions ot (dsns aie given m 
Redepemnng’s Ongtnes (Bonn, 1841), in Baur’s Dir Chnstlnlu. 
Kmhr der l>m hrsUn Jahrhundcrtc (Tub , I860), and in kdlnoPs 
Hellenism us und Chnstenthum (Cologne, I860) The fragim nts of 
Celsus m Giuk were collected 1>) Joehmann (188b) (J 1J ) 

CELTIBERIA, the country of the Celtiberi, was an 
extensive inland division of Spam, lying between the basm 
of the Iberus or Ebro and the sources of the Tagus, Douio, 


and Guadiana, and comprehending the greater portion of 
the modem provinces of Cuenca and Soria, the south-west 
half of Aragon, and part of Burgos By the Romans the 
name was employed almost as s>nonymous with Hispama 
Oitenor It was a hilly and barren region, intersected 
with valleys of gieat fertility Of the chief cities the most 
famous were begobnga, the capital , Bilbilis, the birth- 
place of the poet Martial , and N umantia, besieged ten 
yeais by the Romans, and taken and deployed by Scipio 
Africanus, 133 bc r l lie Celtiberians, as their name 
imports, were consideied to have arisen from the inter- 
marriage of Iberians with the Celts that, having dossed the 
Pyiences from Gaul, subdued and settled amongst them 
The new race thus tormed were a brave and powerful 
people, whose warlike qualities, impiovcd b) conflicts with 
their neighbours and the Carthaginians, lendeied them 
formidable opponents of the Romans, whom tlity not un- 
fiequently defeated After their oveithiow by Scipio, and 
their consequent alliance with their conquerors, the) fre- 
quently revolted, but, on the assassination ol their leadi i Sei- 
torius in 72 no, they were subdued by Pompey, and liom 
that tunc Ccltibena submitted quietly to Roman influence 
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Ancient fTUIE Greeks gave the collective name keltai to a 

names of JL Western people, and the name Keltile to the land 

which they inhabited The region to which the latter teim 
was applied varied according to the moie or less accurate 
knowledge of each writer who used the term The use of 
the word Keltai was equally vague and variable , and this 
was due as much to the gieat movements of peoples which 
took place some centuries before the Christian era as to the 
want ot knowledge of the eaily Greek wi iters One of the 
displacements ot tribes due to those movements has 
immediate connection with oui present subject, the migra- 
tion of some ot the Kiltat by the valley of the Danube and 
Northern Greet e into Asia Minor, lor m the names 
Galatai gLveu to the people, and Galatia given to tho laud 
wherein they settled, vvt have foims which connect the 
Greek Keltai and Kelt ike with the Roman Galli and 
Galluu, and both, perhaps, with Gould, Gaiuhl , or GaedhiL, 
the name of one branch ot the descendants ot the Keltai , or, 
to use the modem foim of the word, Celts If Gould , or, m 
tho modem Scottish form, Gael f be radically connected 
with Keltai , Galatai , and Galh, these names would repre- 
sent that by which the original nation, or one of its principal 
tribes, called itself We do not know the collective name 
by which the Germans designated their neighbours 
Dieffenbach suggests that it may exist m Halulyaates , a 
man’s name, which, as frequently happened, from a tnbo 
name became an appellativ e, and exists now m tho inbdern 
German word Held 

Celtic When the Romans became first acquainted with the 

ground. Celts there were two Gauls, —Cisalpine Gaul or Not them 
Italy, and Transalpine or Gi eater Gaul, which included 
not only Fiance but also Belgium, all that part of Germany 
west of the Rhine, and Western Switzerland Whether 
any Celtic tribes lived east of the Rhine since the attack 
of the Gauls on Rome, and whether the frontier of the 
Germans and Celts was a fixed one withm histone times 
oi a constantly advancing one, are questions which wo 
have not space to discuss, nor, if we had, would it be 
profitable to do so in the absence of any real facts to 
work upon To the Continental Celtic ground above 
defined we have to add the British Islands 
Celtic The determination of the limits of the Celtic ground is 
based chiefly on linguistic evidence Unfortunately, as 
regards the Continental part, our materials are scant, and 


hence a good deal of room is left for the imagination 
Thus it has been much discussed whether the language 
spoken in every part of ancient Gaul was the same Some 
have asseited that the Belgians were Germans, and there- 
fore spoke a Teutonic tongue, and that even the Celtic 
dialect spoken north of the Loire differed considei ably fiom 
that spoken south of that river m Aquitaine This opinion 
was based upon a well-known passage m Ca&or’s History 
oj the Gallic War y m which he states that Gaul was divided 
into thiee parts which differed among themselves m 
language, institutions, and laws This may mean either 
that three distinct languages were Bpoktu, or if but out 
language, that there were three well marked dialects 
M Roget de Belloguet has shown fiom a careful investiga- 
tion of all ancient authorities, and an analysis of nearly 
400 Gaulish words gathered from anciont authors and 
inscriptions, that the differences m question weie dialectic, 
and that, save, perhaps, in those parts occupied by a 
Ligurian or Basque people, the same language was spoken 
m all Gaul 


Community of language does not, however, necessarily Celtic 
imply community of race People having no kinship may ethnology 
speak the same language, while others nearly akin may 
speak widely different languages This has been found to 
have been the case in Gaul as elsewhere One language 
was spoken by two races which gradually fused into one 
people — a noithern, fair-haned, blue-eyed nice, of tall sta- 
ture, lymphatic temperament, and elongated heads, and a 
southern race, shorter in stature and dry and nervous in 
temperament, having brown or black hair and eyts and 
round heads The free or dominant class of Gauls bclongcc 
to the former race, which was evidently an intrusive one 
v» inhabitants of the British Islands seem to have been 
composed of the same two races, and to have spoken the 
same language as those of Gaul 


Causes of phonetic change like those which produced Brands 

the parallel branches of the Teutonic stem (the Gei manic ‘ )f ( 

* ------ v - language 


and Scandinavian tongues) and of tho Windic stem (tho 


Slavonic and Lithuamc tongues) must have existed at an 
early period m the Celtic language, tor the original stem 
has produced twro branches m the British Islands which are 
wider apart than those of the Teutonic stem, and, according 
to Zeuss, less widely separated than the two blanches of* 
the Windic stem • These branches we shall call, following 


V - 38 
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Zeuss, the Insh and British branches. Each of these 
branches has again produced three dialects The Insh 
or Goidelic dialects are — the Insh proper, the Scottish 
Gaelic, and the Manx, or dialect of the Insh spoken m the 
Isle of Man The British dialectsare — the Kymraeg or Welsh, 
the Coinish, and the Armonc, or language of Bnttany 
The Cornish is now extinct, having died out about the 
middle of the last century We have included Armonc 
among British dialects on the ground that whatever may 
be its relation to old Gaulish it was intimately connected 
during the Middle Ages with the Cornish, if it be not a 
dnect descendant of the language spoken by the southern 
Britons who emigrated to Brittany dunng the early Saxon 
wars 

Distinction It would be impossible within the limits of such an 
branches ar ^ lc ^ e aB to I W)lnt out even the principal distinctions 
of Celtic between the two branches of the Celtic, but the following 
language examples will perhaps enable the redder to realise their 
general character The Irish has preserved the hard or k 
sound of r, while m British it is represented by p e g , 
Irish cethn, four, eland, posterity, aann tree, with initial 
guttural, aie equal to the Welsh prfguar, plant, pirn , Irish 
H*tt ft, wdi, person, marc, son, with final guttural, and <aeh, 
each, with initial and final <, correspond respectivoly with 
, W'dsh nrp, map , and pa up This change from a guttural 

to i labial, and even m some cases to a dental, is what 
Pressor Curtius calls u labiahsmus,” and is very marked 
in Greek as compared with Latin , so that as 1 aspects this 
plumctn law Welsh stands to Irish in the same rtlatum as 
Greek does to Latin The tendency to labialism is, how- 
ever, loss m Irish than m Latin eg , Latin septem , seven, 
Irish 8 echt , and perhaps even than m Sanskrit, for Jnsh 
drops initial p, eg , umg, fish, Welsh pysg, or changes it 
into b, e g Welsh pen, Irish ben The reverse process to 
labialism even sometimes takes place in the case ot borrowed 
words, eg , Pascha, Easter, Welsh Pasg, Irish Casg, Latin 
purpura , Irish canur So great is the contrast, m this 
respect between Irish and Welsh, that the latter labializes 
borrowed names, as m the case of the Irish Saint Ota an, 
who became Pmian m Wales If l)i Windisch, Mr J 
Rhys, and some other philologists are right m thinking 
that the pnmitivo or true p sound when not combined with 
other consonants has disappeared everywhere from all the 
Celtic languages, and that when p does appear m them, 
especially in Welsh, it is only the representative of a 
formei <ju, mb, or of a provected b, that is a b earned for- 
ward from the end of one word to the beginning of the 
next, then the distinction just dwelt upon, though very 
marked when we compare modern Welsh and lush, did 
not exist in ancient times But whether this be so or not 
the Irish articulation maintains a good deal of hardness 
and strength, m illustration of which we may mention that 
cn and ttr occut us initial sounds — the latter, which is also 
found m Sanskrit, does not exist perhaps m any other 
Euiopcan language Again, Insh, like Sanskrit, Latin, 
Gorman, and Slavonian has preserved the sibilant s, while 
m Bntish, as in Zend, Persian, and Greek, it has been 
generally changed into h, eg, Irish sen, old, Welshmen, 
Irish salami, salt, Welsh halen , or the s when combined 
with othei consonants has a prefixed y , as in Irish scarad, 
separation, Welsh yscar As regards this change of s into 
h British also stands to Irish iu the same position as 
Greek does to Latin, eg , Latin sal, Greek Like the 
• labialism above pointed out, this change did not, however, 
constitute an ancient distinction Irish words can also 
end in s and r, and m 71 probably derived from m Of 
these, final s disappears first, but we have an example of 
the preservation of a final r m so common a word as 
'othir, father, when it has lost the initial labial Bntish 
has often v or to for au m in Irish t g , louan , a rope, 
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Irish loman , huvel , low, Insh humal All the dialects of 
the Bntish do not do this equally , thus Insh amatl , amal, 
like, is auel in Cornish, and euel in Armonc, but mal 10 
Welsh And again the Insh preserves letters where the 
British loses them, this is especially the case with 
gutturals, eg, Insh tech, house, Welsh t% , Irish nochi, 
night, Welsh nos , Insh teglech, household, Welsh teulu 
And, lastly, Insh has preserved the declension of its noun 
even to this day , and forms closely allied to old Indo- 
European declensions are found m Old Insh, but with 
the exception of the genitive in Cornish scarcely a trace of 
declension is to be found m Bntish Insh verbal forms 
are also much better preserved than the British ones, 
though the latter are in a better state than the nouns 

As regards the dialects of each branch, the Irish ones Irish 
differ less from each other than do the Bntish dialects dialect*. 
Insh proper and Scottish Gaelic arc practically the same 
language, and do not differ greatly more than the dialect 
of English spoken in the Scotch Lowlands does from 
common English Such differences as do exist indicate the 
modern origin of the Scottish Gaelic Among those 
differences the following will bear out this opinion In the 
genitive plural the initial consonant is not modified, or, as 
Irish grammarians say, does not suffer ellipsis m Gaelic as it 
does m Irish Thus a Highlander says nan cos, of the feet, 
where an Irishman would say na g-tot , the former would, 
however, use nam before a labial, as eg, nam fear, of the 
men Again the possessive pronouns ar, our, bhur , your, 
do not cause ellipsis in Gaelic as in Irish, eg , ar buachaul, 
our boy, Irish ar m-buachatll , bhur com, of your feet, Irish 
bhar g-( osa Again there is the frequent ending of the nomi- 
native plural m Gaelic in an, as in tlatan , rods, a pecu 
lianty which it shares with Manx and Welsh, and piobably 
derives from British , writing the personal ending -aire, or 
-oir as -a\ 1 m Gaelic, eg, sialgaa, a huntsman, for seal 
gaire, and the personal ending -aidh as -auhe or -it he, c g , 

(oisiche lor coisidhe, a footman , writing the Insh ternuna 
tion - ugadh m progressive active nouns as - uJiadh , eg, 
gradhachadh for grad hug hadh , writing the passive paiti 
ciple always hard instead of softening it under certain 
circumstances, as 111 Irish, e g , ta, tha , if, the Among 
the less marked differences wo may point out the use of the 
negative cha 111 Gaelic foi the modern Insh ni and old 
nocha, the more frequent use of the auxiliary veib td in 
conjugation, and the absence of / 111 the future indicative 
and in subjunctive in Gaelic Manx differs from Irish 
much more than Gaelic , but the dissimilarity is not nearly 
so great as at first sight it appears to be, owing to a kind 
of phonetic spelling having been adopted in Manx through 
whn h the radical letters have often been lost Manx has 
been much corrupted, too, 111 consequence of the connection 
between Ireland and the Isle of Man having been cut off 
by the Norse conquest, and also by its having been under 
the dominion of Wales for some tunc , add to which that 
it never received literary cultivation The chief differences 
are in orthography, — the ending of the nominative plural m 
n already alluded to, the droppmg of a final vowel, the 
substitution of d for g, and of t or c for g in the middle or 
end of words, <kc 

Of the British dialects Cornish and Armonc resemble British 
each other more than either of them does Welsh This dialects 
resemblance is, however, not as great as that of the Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic, but perhaps as close as that between 
Spanish and Portuguese, especially if the later borrowings 
from English and French be excluded As to the words 
borrowed by the Cornish from French, which are much 
more numerous than those taken from English, it is inter- 
esting m connection with the history of romance to note 
that many are borrowed directly from Provencal The 
difference between Welsh and Cornish and Armonc is con- 
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siderable , Mr Edwin Norm thought it to be as great as 
that between French and Spanish Besides the difference 
m their vocabularies, which is, of course, largely due to the 
great number of words borrowed by the southern British 
dialects, especially by Cornish, we may mention the 
following points in which Cornish differs fiom Welsh, and 
these will serve to indicate the general character of the 
difference between the latter and the southern dialects as a 
whole — the retention m Cornish of an initial s combined 
with other consonants without prefixing y, ey , $< <>l, scod, 
spy} yt } which m Welsh are weakened to ysyol, ysywydd , 
and ys/irydd , the diphthongation of vowels in Welsh in 
rases where Cornish preserves the strong vowel, e y , 
Cornish tron, tom , srouth, which are in Welsh trwyu, twym , 
and ysywyd , the better preservation of consonants m the 
middle of woids in Cornish than in Welsh, e y , Cornish 
banter, steren , valtovat , canteud , which have been reduced in 
Welsh to hairnet , seven, ywallaiviad, canyll , and lastly the 
preservation in Cornish of a genitive case in complete con- 
formity with the Irish 

Age 01 The question naturally suggests itself here, when did 
uniting the original Celtic stem divide into the two branches 

branch^ described ? and again, when did each of those branches 
dUbeta produce their dialects 1 The late Mr Edwin Norris was 
of opinion that the separation took place after the ai rival of 
the primitive stock m the British Islands This opinion 
appears to be m entire conformity with all tho facts of the 
case, ethnological, linguistic, and historical We have 
already indicated that the Scottish Gaelic is an essentially 
modern dialect, which has an existence of only a few 
centuries it is piobable that pure Irish was spoken m 
the Isle of Man m the 6th and 7th centuries, that is, Irish 
exhibiting no greater dialectic variety than existed at the 
same peiiod between any two provinces of Inland itself, 
so that the Manx dialect must have grown up since then 
Of the two branches the Irish is the most archaic, that is 
it has preserved more of the characteristics of the original 
stem Among the British dialects the most archaic, that 
is, tho one which best repiesents tho British branch, is 
Cornish, which is tho descendant of the speech of the un- 
Romanized Britons of England Tins was also the opinion 
of Mi Noiris, who held that the older tho Welsh the more 
closely would it approximate to Cornish It is indeed 
piobable that the Welsh dialect onginated m the 5th and 
feth centuries, when the conquests of the Saxons began to 
isolate Wales from tho other British-speaking people The 
separation of Cornish and Armonc is still moie recent, a 
fact which suppoits the story of the emigration of Britons 
to Armorica, and of long-contmued intercourse during the 
eurly Middle Ages 

Gaulish If the preceding \iew of the ougm of the two br inches 
language of Celtic and then lespcctivo dialects be correct, it disposes 
once for all of a very vexed question, namely, did old 
Gaulish belong to the lush or to the British typo, or, to 
put it more conectly, to which of those types would the 
dialects belong which would have giown up m Fiance if 
Gaulish had not been suppicssed by Latin! The usual 
view has been that the Gaulish belonged to the same type 
as the British Grimm’s attempt to prove that the medical 
incantations contained in the book of Marcellas of Bor- 
deaux, a physician of the 4th century, were Celtic of the 
Irish type led to a modification of this view Am6dee 
Thierry assumed that the Gauls propel spoke a dialect of 
the Irish type, while the Belgae and the Gauls or Galatians 
of Asia Minor spoke Cymric or British Such a view 
implies that Irish and British had already grown out of 
the original stein before the advent of the Celtic people 
m the British Islands and Gaul , and further that two 
distinct waves of Celts had come into Western Europe, 
the first or oldest being the Goidelic or Irish, and the 
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second the Cymric or British Edward Lhuyd, the father 
of Celtic philology, long ago suggested an hypothesis of this 
kind as an explanation of the occurrence of geographical 
names in Bntain which appeared to linn to be Goidelic 
rather than Oymnc Zouss thiew the weight of his great 
authority mto the scale m favour of the kinship of the old 
Gaulish and Cymric The grounds on which he based his 
opinion have since, however, been altogether explained away, 
or their force much weakened, espuialh miico tho investiga- 
tions of Gluck and Boget de Belloguct on the G nilish voca- 
bulaiy which has been collected fiom classic authois and ni- 
sei lptions, and the increased knowledge of the(\ ltic dialects, 
the study of which Zeuss himself so powerfully puuuoted 

Mediaeval Irish and Welsh manuscupts contain an Irish ethnic 
extensive body of legendary ethnology, which m thecuse of traditions 
the Irish legends has been even fitted with a complete 
chronology Setting aside the moie fabulous paits oi the 
frish legends which refer to colonists who arrived a short 
time betore and after the deluge, we find fmu successive 
colonies mentioned in the following mdu —Neniedum s, 

Fu holy 6 } Tuatka De Danaim , and Milesians The 
Nanediam are said to have occupied the countiy during 
only two hundred years, when the greatu part of them 
went away m three separate bodies, owing to the haiassing 
attai ks made upon them, and then final overthrow, by a 
people who appeal in Irish legends as seaiovcis, called 
Fomonans One body took lefuge in Bntain, auother 
went to Thrace, and the third into the noith of Eui ope 
The Thracian party became the ancestors of the second 
colonizing race, the Fir holy* The Neniedtans who went to 
the north of Europe appeal afterwards as tho Tuatka De 
Danann , those who went into Britain became the Britons 
According to this legend three of the eaily tubes which 
peopled Ireland were of tho same race with the Britons 
The fourth and latest of the Tnsh races, the Milesians , or 
tollowersof Aided, aie also connected with the others m the 
genealogies to borfound in lush manuscupts, but the icla- 
Uonsbip is much more distant than that which is represented 
to have existed between the other laces All Irish accouiits 
of the early races inhabiting lieiand aglet* in bringing Milt d 
frum the north of Spam , but m the early times when the 
Irish ethnic stories received their present shape, the majority 
of people, not alone in Ireland, but everywhere, had very 
impeifect notions of geography, and often applied the few 
geographical names which had leached their cats by pure 
hazaid, and generally without having moie than the vaguest 
notions of tho places they referred to A perusal of Irish 
and, we may add, of Welsh poems and tales will bear out 
what is here stated Spain m the Milesian stoiv piobably 
means no more than that the Milesians, whoever they w r ere, 
came limn a distance, and not fiom neighbouung countries 
with which tho early lush had intercourse Ethnic tradi- 
tions as a rule do not add much to our knowledge, but it 
is always dangerous to ignore them altogether because they 
must necessarily contain sonic truth 01 all the lush 
traditions of this class those only seem to possess leal 
importance which relate to the mysterious people called 
tho Tuatka De Danaim This name appears to mean the 
tubes of Dt and Ana, and as Di is God, and Ana is callc d 
the mother of the lush gods, these supposed invading 
tribes are only the deities in a system of mythology wine h 
has yet to be unravelled 

All these deities descend from a common ancestor, the irwh 
Alldai , or All-God, and appear to form two lines -the Aes mythology 
Trebair and tho Aes S'ule, probably analogous to the 
Teutonic Vatnr and jEhu The closo resemblanc e between 
the Irish and Norse words and jEsrr can hardly be 
accidental The former signifies a people, the latter is # 
connected with tho Norse ans and the Anglo-Saxon 6s, 

God which occurs in m^nv men’s names The JSid was 
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tin* heavenly iort of the Aes Side, as Asgard was of the 
JBn The Mna Bidke, women of the Sulk, or m the 
singular Btan Bul/u (pionounced Bamhte) of modern fairy 
my timing), icpicsent the goddesses of the Aes Bute As 
in othti mythologits, the same deity was endowed with 
diffeicnt attnbutes and teceived different appellatives 
The medicLvul genealogists who looked upon the Tuatha 
DC JJamuui as a ical human law, thought it necessary to 
provide 1 a place m the genealogies which they invented for 
eveiy ditleient name, and so added confusion to what was 
befoie obscuie enough 

As hoiiil of those <h its s ouupy a plan m Udtn romance, we 
shall v intuit to say a ft w wools about hoiiii of than, though at the 
nsk of making one out of mvuul iliHtnut <laties, and of making 
sevcial out of oik In a hiiIjjh t of nupiny which has bt ai lntha to 
almost uitncJ) urn ultnatni, anti ill hut unknown, tins lsnoaily 
liifvitahh , hut a it w misfakt should \v< nuiki than, will not sai 
ounly mtafai with tin objut wi liavt m view Out ol tilt duel 
datUH of tin liisli pmflittm was (h/uut, stu named C Jnauiuiruth , 
“of tin him likt fin*, 1 hoii oi Find an 01 hlathuui, that is, ol 
knowltdgt Oi/nm had otha nppi llativi h, tin most nnjioitaiit 
hang Iha/dn , Ihlnuth Dana oi bnuinn hntnni , and Cvnwait “ol 
the hom y lnontli ’ though tin last Koimtinu s ajiptais as the son of 
the Du (pi a Hilda tin lust appi llatiu hiswift is Ana, tin inothu 

of tli god , oi tin Mor Ulqu, oi )I6r Hu fan also known In tin apptlla 
ti/is >1 lntdh uni Madia As tin lattd, win was flu inothu of 
) who is pi oh ihly the Aid Mam of Wi Isli ligtnds, falhei ot 
Pnjdaut, tin lust 1< ganlaiy king ol Bntain, wlitnct tlio mum Ymjs 
I’nfdaui, or flu Islindol Frqdaut, and tin leal ougmof tin mythl 
cd I/a of tin mulia \ d hinds Tin Daqda hadunotlui son, vvIiohi 
iianit was Itnqu s, oi flu Mat Oq, a uhhiattd pusonigt of euily 
lnsii hgunl, and an niuull> (dduutid daughta, hriqit , 1 lit god 
ihssot w adorn and juugnunt Hilda tin uppcllativf ot Jhlbuith 
Dana or Turn tut Lunnv (who is n jm sintul as tin son oi (hfina, 
and not that pasonagi lunistin, (Ufma has two vivo, Ana, umhi 
that inline, and of lit i ol he l two appellatives, nud. JJt nmas, who is 
ftpnsaitid as tin luotlia ol the Ins! innud wifi , Ana, nuclei lit l 
vai lous imnu s, is tlnnlon at tun » tin daughta uudwiU ol /hi 
bailh Ana s sons In D* Ibaiik an la tan, Indian , and India iba , who 
art (filled tin gods of Inn , uni ham slit is tailed tin motlui ol 
flu gods Tiny me tin sunn as tin sum of ('nnuut “ of the homy 
mouth,” uhuuly mentioned as hung in ilium llitivt of (hjnia himsilf, 
or his Hon Hilda Unit of Ihe Daijtla Tlust hoiis me Snthou oi 
Mac f'lti/f, a si a god, J'nHwn m Mat i'nht, the rule! of tin sk) 
and luavudv bod us, to whom the plough was siued, and 
Vdthuu oi Mat i! nun (son ot the until), tin god of the earth 
Thai inothu w is iht Idatn of lush legend and as sin was the wile 
ol Oqma limit i that nunn , it pious tint ('naiad “of tin. homy 
mouth” wuh onl\ in appdhitni fen tin latte i md not his son, 
umh l his ipptlhtivi tin Daqda Tin wive sol tin time gods above 
rmutiomd win lianba Folia, and Jm, nanus undti wlmli In 
1 md was pasonifii d b h man w iseitlnu a son ol (hfina as Jhlbaith, 
oi mine piobablyhis hiotlui, and was the sanu as IndtMm, (hbsni 
and Lh (tin si a) Undti tin last naiin d appe 11 itm lit was god of 
tin Hta, and is t sp< a illy m t« it sting, foi in him wt have the oiigmal 
ol Shakt'siit in ’s king Lt hi, and tin fnthu o| Manandan oi lush 
and Welsh lomaiut It is piolmhh that lJi was tht Htnn as Mai 
(hull, the st i gotl above mentioned That was also a god of wai, 
j\ti/ (buttle ), whom son I sn<f (slanghtei ) was the fatlui ot Ihanucht 
J)ia na udd) the god of tin poweis (ot lualing), of (loibnin, the 
Himth, and of otlui impe iHoimtions of tin Aits r ! In god of htul 
ing had a sou ('am oi Conn (valoui), who is also known limit i 
ollu t appi llatiu s, siuh is S talhalb, atnl is some turns i unfounded 
with Ins wilt llhltnn oi /'Hun (skill) H is daughta s wae Aunud, 
tin godtli ssof plivsn , md l turn, the wifoof Oqma , above nu ntiomd 
Kthlnni s son / mf is t pionmunt figuit in ( tltu lomanee, and was 
known also by tin nanus of Laq Iamfada, oi Lnq “tht long 
annul, ’ bn, and till S ab 11 danadi , oi pillu ttl in mv aits Ab/uav, 
the giandson of Fl/tlrnn and ('ana, was god of musn Conn, undei 
Ins njipellutiu ot Sialbalb, is also madt one of the sons of Li/uud 
Garb, son of Finn (powu), nasonagts who fill pinimmut pints m 
lush stoiy Among the otlui sons ot hi ha id wt must men tion 
Hatlb Derg, tin * hit t of tin Sid* of Munster, and Uillmd Faebar 
Ihl q, who kills 1 fa lamian Mat in llialtgilid flu duties lelattd 
to Conn or Cam , husband of Lthlnin , ami line son Lnquu called the 
An Trdtair, while those nlittd to tin Daqda oi Oqma me the 
Acs Suit ttl stoiy The two tubes appeal m contention or warfare, 
hut in vat belt sh, eat asiomillv Jihsot mte d md nit a many, hko tilt 
iVutonu Vanir and -f in thus bJain, tin elmghttr ot the god of 
Jit tiling win. the* wife ot (lie Daqda, anil ( a mad “of the honey, 
mouth,” and Fea and Sctnand, the goddess of wm, the wives of 
JFeit or And, the god of war, were the daughters of Flcmaw (great 
evil), known also as JAr 


Before leaving the subject of the early racea of Ireland 
we shall say a few words upon a people incidentally men- 
tioned above, the Fomonans In Irish legends they appear 
as sea rovers who only occasionally visited the coasts, 
pillaged and oppressed the people by levying tribute, or 
lather holding the inhabitants to ransom One of the 
pnncipal battles of lush legendary history is supposed to 
have been fought between the Tuatha DC Danann and 
the Fomonans Even did we not know, as in this instance 
we do, that one of the contending races w as mythical, we 
should natuially be inclined to regard such ethnic quarrels 
as imaginary, unless where we had unquestionable physical 
evidence of the occuirence of the struggle On the other 
hand, m the case of mythologies which reach us, not as 
the recorded living belief ol a people, but as the tiaditions 
of a prehistoric time, clothing real personages, who lived 
just at the close of that puiod, in what we might call the 
twdight ot the histone period, and around whom as lay 
figuies gather and assume dehuite shape tiagments of old 
beliefs, we should always expect to find some nucleus of 
fact in legends i elating to such ethnic wars That the 
Fomormn and Tuatha 1)C Danann contents aie mythological 
there can be no doubt, but the kernel of fact around 
which the myths have gatheied is the contests of the Irish 
and the Romans , m othei woids we believe the Fomonans 
to have been the Romans The latter nevet made any 
settlements in Ireland, but tlieie can be no doubt that they 
kept a few galleys in the western poits of Britain to pro- 
tect the countiy from the hostile incursions of the Irish 
or Scots, and that they often chased these into lush ports, 
and fenced them to pay ransom The accounts of the 
Fomonans in lush stoiy are just m aceoidaucc with this 
view, winch can be supported by othei evidence, into 
which, however, we cannot enter here 

The Welsh oi Cynmc ethnic traditions are not so ela- Welsh 
borate as the Ii ish, nor do they in then piesent form bear the ethnic 
same appearanc o of antiquity about them Act oi ding to trftdltlonji ' 
the Triads, a peculiar kind ot litcratuie to which we shall 
rtturn hereafter, foui classes of tubes cnteied Bntain — the 
social, the lefuge-sceking, the invading, and the tieacheious 
tubes The social tribes, of winch thue must have been 
thiee to make a triad, were the Vi/miy, the JAotgnvys, and 
the Bu/tlton , who were all of the same race and closely 
related The Oymry like' the liisli Firbolgs came fioin 
the summer land called Defiohaui or Greece, oi to speak 
.is precisely as the Triads, from “ where is now Constanti- 
nople, by way of the Hazy Sea,” or German Ocean The 
Lloigrtvgb, oi Loegnaus, came from the land of Gwasgwyn, 
not Gascony, however, but the countiy of the Veneti, 
about the mouth of the Loire, between whom and the 
Britons tlieie appears to have been much intei course in the 
time ot Gasai The Btytfivn oi Batons came fiom 
Llt/daw , that is Aimoiica, or rather that part of France 
which lies between the Seine and the English Channel, and 
which, therefore, included Normandy as well as Brittany 
The refuge seeking tribes were the Vet /ddon in y Gogltd , 
the Giaijddd m Alhn, and the men of Gahdnt Y Gogltd 
was uppaicntly a general teim among early Welsh writers 
foi all tho country between the Itibble and the Clyde 
inhabited by Britons, but it piobably had a more 
lestncted meaning, of which we shall speak presently 
The Celyddon can haidly be other, at least in name, than 
the Caledonians, and were piobably a Pictish tribe which 
had settled in the gieat forest district amidst the British 
people of the Scotch Lowlands The Gwyddel of Alba 
were the Piets, and as the name Givyddel implies, they 
were Gaelic Gwyddtl is the Welsh form of the old Irish 
Guidil , or in its modified latet form Gatidhil, or phoneti- 
cally Gad The men of Galedm , the present Galloway 
(Wigtown and Kirkcudbright), were part of the tribe 
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known in Ireland as CruUne , that is Piets, and only differed 
from the Gwyddel or Piets of Alba , m having come into 
Galloway from Ireland The three invading tribes were 
the Coramaid, the Gwyddel Ffiditi, and the Scteson or 
Saxons The Got (miaul are saul to have come from “ the 
land of Pwyl, and they could not be driven out,” but 
dwelt about the River Humber and the shore of the North 
Sea If these be the same as the people known to the 
Romans as the Contain , they were probably Piets of the 
same tribe as the lush Piets, for theie can be no doubt 
that Ciuitne and Contain arc the same word The 
Gwyddel Fllditi or Irish Piets who tame to Alba by the 
Sea of Llychlyn (Norway), that is the North Sea, were 
doubtless a branch of tile same Piets who settled about 
the Humber, in Galloway, and m Ireland The three 
treat herous tribes wert the Gwyddel Goih 01 Rid Guidil , 
oi Gael from Ireland, the men of Llyihlyn or Norsemen 
and the Saewn or Savons The Triads expressly tell us 
that the Cymry , the LUnqiwy*, and the linjthon were of 
the same stork The different tubes of the Gwyddd or 
Gael, including the Coia/uaid, were simply part of the same 
people who inhabited Ireland We thoreforo assume with 
Mi W F Skene that the Piets and Gael weie the same 
people 

It thus appears that all the Celtic inhabitants of the 
Bntish Islands consisted of two blanches, which though 
ougmally the same people had branched nfl from cich 
otlui in language and m other ways producing the two 
dasses of Celtic dialicts, the Goidelic or Tnsh and the 
Bntish, as we have above pointed out But while we agree 
with M ile Belloguet that the Gauls w r eie one in rate 
and language and moreover, believe that the people who 
inhabited the Bntish Islands wore the same is those of 
Gaul and that the diver genie which we now obseive 
between the Goulelic md British dia’eits first took pi ice 
iftei their ai rival, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
Celtic population flowed into these islands in two streams, 
one fioni the neighbouring Gaul, and one from some country 
east of Gaul by way of the North Sea, - the ('ontani, the 
Gwyddel Ffiditi from about the Foith, the lush Cnutue , 
and tbe Scots forming part of tin latter stream, and, it oui 
tonjccturc* be coirect, the latest comus, a vitw m lnuuony 
with ethnic traditions, but differing fiom the ordinary 
opinion tnat the so t died Cymiy came long after tire 
Gi'udil, and diovo them westward, they themselves being m 
tin n pushed m the same direction by the incoming Saxons 

It would be interesting to puisne the subject of the 
ethnology of the eaily races of the Bntish Islands through 
the conflicts and displacements of laces whidi took place 
between the landing of Casar and tho final letnement of 
the Romans in the 5th century But as this is not 
absolutely necessary foi the illustration of a liteiaturc which 
only dates from the latter event, we shall content ourselves 
with giving a sketch of the ethnic distribution of the people 
of Britain resulting from the conflicts and displacements 
referred to as it existed in the beginning of the 6th c entury, 
when wo are on sure ground m the history and hteratuie 
of Ireland at least Without such a preliminary sketch 
much that we shall have to say of great importance in the 
history of Celtic literature would be unintelligible 

In the ond of the 5th and beginning of the 6th centuries 
external invasions had ceased, and the different races had 
gatheied into separate states, and commenced a struggle for 
mastery In England the Saxons (using that term as a 
collective name for Saxons proper, Frisians, Angles, and 
Jutes) held possession of the southern and eastern coast 
from Dorsetshire to the Humber — the Angles chiefly occupy- 
ing what is now Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln— and were 
gradually making themselves masters of Central England 
towards the Severn, and were even penetrating northwards 
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between the vale of tho Ouse and the Pennine Chain, into 
what is now tho West Ruling of Yoikslure With the 
exception, perhaps, of the immediate ncighbouthood of the 
south-eastern coast, where tho continuous arrival of fresh 
bands of Saxons had clnvcu away the British inhabitants, 
and of the district about the Ilumbtr where in like manner 
the fresh bands of Angles continually coming must have 
dono the same, wo are not to assume, as is usually done, 
that the former Bntish inhabitants, c died hy tho Welsh 
Llo«pwif<i or Loegruns, had all been i xteuninated, or 
dnven away On the contuiy us tin Savons advanced 
lnwfticls and the external Division prutually u iscd, ao 
mci easing proportion ot Britons must have been left 
The new comers merely dispo^essed the Bntish nilmg 
families, as the Norsemen did in Nonnund), and as 
happened nftei wauls in Ireland, aud left the bulk of the 
piasants This was umpicstionablv tho case m Central 
and Western England, and in Dura and Benin la, tho 
present counties of \ ork, Northumberland, Durham, and 
tho eastern Lowlands of Scotland Cornwall and Devon 
weie independent British kingdoms What tho Savons had 
done on the southern and eastern coast the lush did on 
tho west Wt c innot enter lieu* into the question of when 
tho Lush occupation of Western England loimncnced, or 
how long it tasted , theie is no doubt, however, now that 
m tilt 5th ccntui y tiny occupied i c onsulei.iblo put of 
Owynnod, m that put of Noith Wales now forming 
Vnglesea, Carnarvon, Mu lout tli, Denbigh and Flmtshiu , 
ami Deimtu, oi tlutpirt of South Wiles now fuming 
(Audigati, ltmbiokt, md Oirmuthcn, oi m otlur word*', 
tho noith and west coast of Walts But wlnlt the Saxons 
wen gradually disphung the Bntish rule m the oast, the 
Britons w'eie giaduilly dispossessing the lush in the west 
The loaders of these Britons wue t he descendants of a 
cert un C lined da , reputed to have bun a Gwyddd or 
Put of the cast of Scotland Another Gwyddd , but 
probably one iiom Ti eland, who like Cuiudda was said 
to have marued a British wife, Hn/dian, husgivtn his name 
to Brecon or Biecknoi kslnrc Jhydian may, however, 
have been only the eponymous ancestor of the Goidelic 
families of Brecon 

Tho west of But un from tho Doc to tho Clyde, with 
tho exception of Galloway, was oc< upied by independent 
Bntish tribes, apparently confederated foi purposes of war 
On tho eastern side between the Humber and the Tyne 
was Dyler or Deira, also Bntish at this period , md 
noith of Delia, was Hi yneuh or Bermcia, which extended 
to the Forth These two states probably formed m the 
beginning of the 6th century part of a confederation of 
Cumbrian states But m the course of that centuiy they 
seem to have been gradually converted into Anglian states 
without any senous disphcemcnt of population, or even 
of ruling families On tho shore ot the Firth of Forth 
was a district called in Welsh Guotodin , the eastern part 
of which about tho Petit laud Hills was called Manan 
Guotodin , and was occupied by a tube of Goidelic or lush 
Piets, who, there is reason to believe, had also settlements 
in other parts of Jhyiuuh along tho east coast It was 
from this tube that Cunedda , if, as is piobablc, he was not 
an eponymous ancestor, had sprung The remainder of 
Guotodin , between the Lammermoor Hills and tho sea, 
seems* to have been also at least partully occupied by 
another foieign people, most probably Frisians On the 
western side, ill what is now Argyllshire, north of the Clyde, 
a settlement of Scots, who had gndualJy leaked in there 
from the opposite coast of Ii eland, had been formed, and 
had become organized into a distinct state which was 
ultimately destined to absorb the whole of Scotland, ancj 
give it its present name The remainder of the country 
north of the Forth and Clyde was occupied by the Piets, 
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properly so called, a Goidehc people closely akin to, indeed 
almost identical with, the Irish In Galloway was another 
branch of Piets, called Gwydtlel Ffirhti by the Welsh, 
that is, Goidehc or Irish Piets, part of the Cruitne who 
leaked over from Ireland like the Bcots 

In the beginning of the Gth century the Romanized 
Britons wore giviug way everywhere before the Teutonic 
tribes, and the only independent territory which they 
appear to have held comprised -(1) The Damnonian 
kingdom of Devon and Cornwall , (2) the pait of Eastern 
Wales now forming Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire, 
which laler formed the principality or loidship of Powys , 
au<l perhaps evur yet all the land to the Severn, that is, 
Herefordshire and Shropshire , (3) Cumbria, that is, all 
the land from the Ribbh to Ur Solway west of the Pennine 
chain, and all tin Lowlands of Scotland to the Roman 
Wall, save Galloway, and GuoUhUh, or Linlithgow (includ- 
ing part of Stnlingshiri), Edinburgh, and Haddingtonshire, 
(4) Bryncah, [hi nun, that is, Berwickshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland , ( r >) Dipt, or Deira, that is, Yorkshire 
The ancient dioceses of Scotland, even as they existed in 
the 13th century, seem to mark out very well the ethnic 
condition of the Lowlands m the early part of the Gth 
century The diocese of Gilloway included the territory of 
tin lush Piets, the diocese of Lothian, which had three 
rural deaneries — ( 1 ) Linlithgow, or Man an Guotodi n 
(< ornprising tin shire ot tint n une, part of Stnlinghshne, 
and the most of Edinburgh), occupied by the Ih ithwy ) , a 
mixed lace of Piets and Britons, according to Mr Skene , 
(2) Haddington and tire remainder of Edinburgh, that is, 
Guotodm, m which, as we have said, there was an eirly 
settlement of Frisians, oi Angles , and (,3) Meise, that is, 
Berwick Tho continued existence of a Goidehc oi PicLsh 
population on tin south suit of the Filth of Forth, even 
in Beiwickslnre, down to as Lite as the Sth century at 
least, seems to lx shown by the existence thereof chuuhes 
belonging to the am ant diocese of Dunkeld In the 
1.3th ccntuiy they formed a separate deanery of that 
diocese, which appeals to have coirespondeil with the 
Goidehc populition of Gttnfadm Pn/daut, the Cymric 
oi true Bntiso country of the Lowlmds, was consequently 
conteimnious with the diocese of Glasgow, comprising the 
five rural dummies of Glasgow proper Ihithoiglen, Len 
nox, Lanark, Kyle and Gunumgliame., md (\urick , and 
the four deaneries of the aielidetionry of Teviotsdale, — 
Teviotsdale, Peebles, Nithsdalo, and Anna ndak This was 
the region called y Goylfd, though it is prohibit that this 
term was applied to the whole of the independent British 
teintoiy, that is, Cumbria as will as Pn/datn proper , 
but whatever was its extent, y GoqUd was the u idle ol 
the language and literature of Wales It wis the country 
of its prehistoric poets Aneurin and Llywanh Hin, and 
of the seei Meihn, w 7 hose fame was so great in the Middle 
\gus, ind who is also icckouod among the early poets of 
the Welsh 

To complete this ethnic picture of Britain at the dawn 
of Celtic htiuituro it would be necessary to give a sketch 
of the political and social state of the various Celtic tribes, 

( o far as we could directly or by induction ascertain it 
But as the articles Bki hon Law and Clans give perhaps 
enough of this kind of information for the purpose we have 
in view, wo refer the uadi is to those articles 

In the eailier stages of tribal organization among the 
Aryans and other races, the chief was priest as well as 
king But tho Celts appear to havo aheady passed into 
a higher political stage before they came within the light 
of history, and to ha'se established a distinct priesthood 
* Jcnown to us as that of the Druids Greek and Roman 
w nters give us very little information on this subject, and 
the early Welsh records and poetry none at all Modern 
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Welsh writers have, however, made up for this want m 
their genuine literature by inventing an elaborate Druidical 
system of religiou and philosophy, which, they pretend, 
survived the introduction of Christianity, and was secretly 
upheld by the Welsh bards m the Middle Ages This neo- 
Druidic imposture has found numerous adherents, and has 
been supported with a good deal of misspent learning by 
several persons of considerable talent It would be a waste 
of time to say anything further on the subject here In 
lush poems and tales Druids, and other organized learned 
classes, are frequently mentioned From an analysis of 
these, and aided by whatever light the classical writers 
throw on the Druidism of Gaul and Britain, we may make 
tho following induction as to their position and organization 
in Ii eland, where they cannot have been very difleient 
from wh.it they were m other Celtic countries Then are 
no definite accounts of the religious rites practised by the 
pagan Irish, but there are several allusions, which, though 
vagut, plainly show that such rites existed, and that it was 
one of the functions of the Diuuls to perform them The 
Druids also invoked the divinities m favour of their friends 
and against their enemies, and foi this purpose they made 
incantations upon a mound oi elevated giouud near the field 
of battle They determined, by auguries from the heavenly 
bodies, clouds, wind, smoke, the flight of birds, and other 
phenomena, the propitious and unpropitious times foi fight 
mg a battle, or doing any other important action They 
announced the Gaesa or things which it would be unlucky 
for a chief or a tribe to do, foretold future events, practised 
incantations of various kinds, kept events m remembrance, 
and were, m a word, the depositaries of such knowledge as 
was possessed in Ireland at the time Many of these 
functions belong equally to the persons usually called poets, 
and among the qualifications of the higher grade of the latter 
was a knowledge of cutam kinds of incantation, some of 
which involved many pagan rites, the plait hi of winch we 
find distinctly ascribed to Druids That the latter were 
therefore only a higher degiee of the order of poets seems 
( ei tain As such they natu tally performed or superintended 

all the higher pagan rites, and heme the whole order, of 
which they were the highest icpresentatives, weie called 
Diuuls After the introduction of Christianity the hieiatic 
functions of the Druids ceased, and the term Druid, winch 
had been the special appellative of tht poets who pei formed 
those functions, gradually fell into desuetude But the 
older of which they win the highest exponents did not 
disappear as it did in Gaul, thue its Jay functions were 
swept aw ay by Roman law, whereas m Ii eland they 
acquired new vigour In pagan times the poets enjoyed 
gnat power and many privileges, both of winch they aie 
s ud to havo abused to such an extent that it was proposed 
to banish them altogether out of Ireland Thiough the 
intercession of the mythical king of Ulstei, Coiahobai Mac 
i\ ( this, we are told, was not done , their number was, 
however, diminished, and their powei and pnvileges 
curtailed Among other changes said to have betu then 
eilccted w r as that of depriving the poets of the functions of 
judge, which they had hithuto performed Tins legend 
indicates the existmce at some period immediately preeed 
mg tin introduction ol Christianity of a struggle between 
the lay and the spiritual power, m which the former were 
to some extent successful The struggle continued even 
into Christian times, for in the Gth century it was again 
proposed to banish them, but on this occasion they w r ere 
protected by Rt ColumcillC not, however, without a further 
diminution of then number and loss of power 

The organization of the learned classes, as we find it 
described in Irish manuscripts, is no doubt to be referred 
to the Dal or parliament holden at Druimceta about the 
year 575, at which were present the king of the Dalnadic 
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or Scotic kingdom, the paramount king of Ireland, and 
many aub-reguli, and prominent above all St Coluracilld 
According to this organization there were three grades or 
orders, — the Gradh Etna, the Gradk Fme, and the Gradh 
Fill Ecna, wisdom, meant general as distinguished from 
special professional knowledge A graduate of Earn was 
called a Sat, sage, but there appear to have been seveial 
degrees of the title, the highest of which was the Ollamh Sai, 
sometimes called also the Rosai, or very sago, or Sat leitrc, 
lettered sage Ollamh (pron Ollave), we may remaik, wis 
the title of the highest degree m any profession An Ollamh 
Sai had the rank and was entitled to the retinue of a lluj 
Tuatha , or tribe king All questions between the different 
tribes, the interpretation of the laws, the succession to 
chieftainships, and similar questions were decided by them 
They were the genealogists or historians of the chiefs or 
kings In pagan times the Giadh Etna, which was only a 
branch of the order, call it which we will, of Di aids or 
poets, was probably the highest, judging by the dignity and 
pnvilege of its Ollamh , and consequently the one whose 
mernbeis were specially called Druids If this view bo 
correct, it was to this branch that the functions of judge 
originally belonged When the right of judgment passed 
from the Diuuls into the hands of the Raj, or chief, the 
latter no doubt acted as judge himself, or appointed some 
one to fill his place This judge was called a Biextheam or 
as he is called from the pionunciation of the modern foim 
of the woid, a Brehon, and was always m early times a 
Sax, for Fenethas, or law, formed part of the knowledge 
comprised undei the term Enut, a fact which strongly 
supports the view above expressed, that the Sai was the 
successor of the Druid In time the practice of law grew 
luto a distinct profession, and every Brtifhiam of the higher 
class, that is eveiy one who was a Sat, kept a kind of law 
Rchool Thus arose the Giadh Fern, or lawyeis One of 
the causes whuh no doubt helped to separate the study of 
Fena/an, or law, fiom the general study of Ecna , or wisdom, 
was the rise of schools m connection with religious 
establishments 

The Hess of persons whom we have above designated 
as poets weie called File m Irish, and then art Fihduht 
The latter is usually translated poetiy, but it wis rathei 
vaticination m which they used \erse The Ft It ti illy 
represents the Ovdrcvs, 01 vates, who formed one of the 
orders of Duuds, mentioned by Stiabo Some of the 
foims of incantation piactised by the Ft It, are described in 
Irish manuscripts, and, as we have stated above, are attri- 
buted to the Dimd as well as to the Ftli Those which in- 
volved pagan rites, and which weie consequently forbidden 
by St Patrick, fell into desuetude with the name Druid, 
but simple incantations by lhyincs continued to be pioc tised 
in Chiistiun times One of these, the Glam Dtihmn, or 
an incantation of satirical veiscs accompanied by certain 
ceremonies, which was bcdiovcd to be capable of rais- 
ing blisters on the face, was much used, and supplies, 
perhaps, one leason of tilt great sensitiveness of Celts to 
satire The Fill appears to have been distinguished in 
early times by some kind of tonsuio, the exact naturo of 
which wo do not undeistaud Peihaps it was the same as 
that afterwards used by the Christian pnests, which 
was one of the causes of difleieuce between the eaily Irish 
Church and the Komau Cliuic h It is at all events woithy 
of remark that the Irish pnests were reproached with having 
the tonsure of Simon Magus, who in those times was the 
representative of all magicians or others who practised 
necromancy or vaticination Theie were several degrees 
of the order of Fill , the highest being the Ollamh Fill , as 
we have already pointed out A Fill of this rank was 
entitled to keep, that is, to have supported for him, a grey- 
hound, & beagle, four stallions, two mares, and their foals 


— the maintenance of the horses, being we are told, at the 
expense of the chuich The king fostered the Ollamh } $ 
sons as if they were his own , and the queen was bound 
to give dowries to his daughteis In return for all these 
emoluments and puvilegcs tlio Fill or poet, was bound to 
furnish a panegyric of the pnnee annually In fact the 
chief function of the Fih when he became a meie poet was 
to eulogize the chief, and the chiefs fannl\ and ancestors 
The designation, given to the Gaulish hauls, of parasites 
who attended the Gaulish wamois on unlit xiv expeditions 
to celebrate their praise, by Posidonius the Rhodian Stoic, 
who visited Gaul about 100 n t applies with equal truth 
to the Irish Fill The flattery was not given without 
hope of lewaid, however In the glossary attubuted to 
Cormac, who was at the same time king and bishop at 
Cashel in the 9th century, which is at least as old as 
the 1 0th century, we aie told that the reason why the 
second degree of Fill was called an Anntth was because 
of “ the rich stieam (Si uth) of beautiful praise which flows 
from him, and the stream of treasures which flow's to him 
m return ” This was exactly the sentiment of the Gaulish 
bard w r ho in eulogizing the magnificence of Bituitus the 
Aveiman chief said, “From the tiack of Ins chatiofc- 
wheols sprang gold and blessings to nioi tills ” An Ollamh, 
oi as we might eall him a doctor, m Filidecht was entitled 
to have a certain number of sc liohirs who formed his retinue 
when ho went abroad One ol his pnvikges w r as to make a 
cncuit at certain times, the extent of whuh depended upon 
his rank When, for instance, an Ollamh Fih became 
chief poet, and was invested with the Tttyen, or cloak 
trimmed with white feathus, the symbol of his office, he 
might make a circuit of Ireland Dunng his cncuit the 
Ollamh Fill was entitled to maintenance and piotection 
for a ceitain time, not only for lninself but for his legal 
retinue, and their horses and dogs also They could not, 
however, remain beyond the fixed legal time without special 
invitation A Fih, or indeed any of tfit recognized learned 
professions, could not claim hospitality as a right liom any 
one below a certain rank, which wai measured by his own 

The bards who recited poems and stouts formed at fust a 
distinct bianch from the Fih According as the true 
Fihdeiht fell into desuetude, and the Fih became simply a 
poet, the tw r o onlers piactically coalesced, and the names 
Fill and baid became synonymous Theie weie several 
degrees of bards, according to the nuinbei of poems and 
stones whuh the graduate should be able to recite In 
pagan times, and during the Middle Ages, the Irish balds, 
like the Gaulish ones, accompanied then recitation of 
poems on a stringed instrument called a Glut, believed to 
have been a harp The bard was thcrctoie to the Fih, nr 
poet, what the Jatflo w r as to the Ttoubathau , and the 
JoiK/leui to the Turn one The Gmitnc, oi haipcr, who 
likewise played upon a kind of Rote called a Timjmn , and 
w r ho belonged to the privileged classes, while the playeis on 
other instillments did not, was probably the repiescntative 
of the tme bard 

One ot the most interesting points m the history of (Alta Theleam 
literatuie is the relation of the transformed Druidic hieiaichy cln88ts al 
just des< ribed to the Christian chuich Independent oi its 
ow r n intrinsic interest some knowledge of this is nccissny j rt *i ttn <i 
in order to understand the system of schools in Ire land m 
the early Middle Ages, and the position wdneh the native 
literature occupied m them Before stating what we have 
to say on the lattei sublets we must theie foie bnefly 
describe the character of the eaily lush Church 

The piesence of British bfcliops at several councils, and 
the pioduction of so distinguished a heresiarch as Pelagius, 
piove that there must have been an organized church ip 
Britain in the 4th century At that period there were 
tuauy populous towns there, and much of the culture of 
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a rich Uornau province The British Church must, of huts aud a circular oratory gradually grew up, which 
theiefore, have been organized upon the municipal type as differed from the original one only by the absence of the 
m tin iest of the Roman empire, that is, the jurisdiction ramparts and ditch forming the Dan Afterwards the 
of the bishops must have coincided with the civil govern round tower, which was a mere extension of the circular 
merit of the Homans, out of which the latoi diocesan stone Caisel, itself an imitation m stone of a circular 
system grew The intercourse, partly commercial, partly wicker-house- attended a refuge and {dace of safety for 
hostile, which took place between Britain and Ireland m preserving from tore and theft the saeud vessels and books 
the 3d and 4th centuries could scarcely have failed to belonging to those lehgious establishments, which were 
introduce Christianity into the latter country Medieval directly established for religious purposes 
wntMs state that Christianity exited in lie hud before Whether a single Fine or the collection of “Houses” 

St Patrick , and Celestius, the chief disciple of PelagiuR, forming a Tuath, or tribe, became Christian, they were all 
and, according to St Augustine', the real leader of the of the same blood, and the light of succession to the 
Pelagians, was an Irishman Indeed, if we can trust the property and government of the church remained with the 
statement of (Jenadius, who flourished at the end oi the Fine or “ House ” of the donor The church within each 
6th century, the parents of Oh stiris must not only have Tualh , or tube, which constituted the unit state ot the 
been Christians in Inland in the ycai 369, but must have Irish political system, was simply a spiritual Fine , o~ 
known tlu use of h ttc'is, for, according to the writer cjuoted, House,” and could leeeive and hold land only in the 
Celestrus wrote three letters, m the form of little books on same way as any other Fine Hence the Comoib i coheir) 
the things ntdssaiv for all desnous of serving God This oi successor of the founder of a Cenobium, might be, and 
|>i niiiti v* lush Church appe us to have been pnucipally, if frequently was, a layman This explains, too, the austo 
not altogetlnr, confined to the south of Ireland, the cratic chaiacter of the saints of the eaily Irish Church, who 
province of Munster forming an independent kingdom at all necessarily belonged to the families of the chiefs, as the 
this period, or at leist one having but little political unfree classes could not form Ftve,s, or “Houses,” oi 
Connection with the other provinces In utter trines, when enter those m existence, except by adoption according to 
the taim ot St Patrick had become established, and lie came legal forms When a person of low birth appears among 
to hi itgaidcd as the sole apostle of Ireland, the saints of the saints we ait sme to have some legend showing how 
the pi unit iv* church, many of whose n lines have conic became to be adopted by somebody As a consequence 
down to us, were 1 assumed to have belonged to the Patucian ot this system all the Cenolua which grew out of the 
pcnocl, oi were confounded with persons of the same first, and the chapels which wcie established in connection 
name In this way St Brendan, the voyager, born on with Cenobia to supply the religious wants ot distucts 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean in the county of Kciry, remote fiom the latter, lemamcd under Die government 
has been confoundt d with a later St Brendan who lived of the parent establishment "N ly more, the Cenobia 
in the centre ot Iitlmd The church which giew up in founded in neighbouring count tics by missionai its often 
the south of Inland, though the offspring of the Butisli continued to acknowledge the headship of the parent 
Church, must necessarily have adapted itself to the establishment They formed, in fact, a religious clan, m 
political aud social orgarn/ation of the country, which was which the abbot of the paient establishment excicised the 
altogether tribal, and being without walled towns had same kind of authority as the head of the oidmary clan 
none of the elements of municipal government which had In this way it often happened that bishops, notwithstand- 
moulded the c Inn c h oigani/atum elsewhere Some ot the mg the higher order of then functions, weit under the 
lush legendary lives of saints of the early church, though, pmsdiction oi priests, and even of women, as m the case 
in the form m which we have them, not oldei than from of St Bngit This peculiar org uu/ation of the chuich 
the 13th to the I 4th century, give us amidst a luxuriant continued to exist unaltered nr It t land during several 
growth of prodigies an insight into this highly interesting centuries, indeed with few changes, chiefly i elating to the 
church, which the subsequent conversion of the rest of position of bishops, down to the Noi man Conquest The 
Ireland by St Patrick merely extended, but did not change lush earned this organization with them into Wales, 

When a missionary had converted a chid and Ins On ft, or Scotland, England, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerland, 
principal men, he became an adopted member of the tube, where it was finally supplanted by the Benedictine older 
and was considered to be a Fat , in othei words, he was When a Dun, and its surrounding village, m which Early Irish 
given the same tank and privileges as the pagan priests lived the various classes who formed the household and schools 
had Beyond building a lound wicker oratory for the retainers of a chief, became a kind of Cenobium, in which 
priest, no change whatcvei was made m the organization were associated together those who had formally adopted 
of the tribe The comse of study for the different guides a religious life and those who had not, we can understand 
of Fata, Fduledit , and Fentihas went on as befoie, except how a school could grow up m which Etna, Vihdedit , and 
that in the course of Earn, or wisdom, the Christian doctrine Fenuhat* should be taught along with Latin and Christian 
was added The ptactito of the diffeient kinds of verbal knowledge But even m the case of Cenobia which had 
incantation which did not involve distinct pagan rites some a direct religious origin the same thing took place, because 
centimes later by the poets shows this Fasting, piayer, many persons of those professions embraced a religious 
and vigils wc ie piactised, and those who wished to embrace life, and came there with their pupils, either wuth the object 
the ecclesiastical state, that is, to join the new learned class of increasing their own knowledge, or to partake of the 
called later the (hadk Eiiasa , or grade of the church, literary life of the place In the 6tli ceutuiy some of 
tonsured thtmselves, as did the students of Filideeht also, those schools had alieady acquired considerable reputation , 
as we have before said The Dun , or fortified residence, while m the 7th and 8th centuries some had grown mto 
of the chief, around which lay always a village of the small towns, and wete much frequented by strangers 
different classes of people who constituted the retainers of Bede tells us that in 664 many of the nobility and 
an Irish chief, became a kind of Cenobinm of a novel type lower ranks of the English nation were m Ireland leading 
Some members of the Fine, or “ House,” desirous of a monastic life, or attending the schools, “ going about 
practising a higher degree of asceticism, went into the from one master’s cell (hut) to another ” Incidentally we 
march-land, or waste land of the territory, and built a learn that one of those schools, namely, Cill Btlaigh, had 
wicker hut and oratory Others followed, and built their seven streets of huts occupied by foreigners m the first 
huts all around, and o new Cenobium, consisting of a village half of the 8th century From all this it will be seen that 
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the teachers m the Irish schools, even when connected tmuous Old Irish text But according to Mono there is 
with Cenobia, or later with monasteries, were not m the convent of St Paul, somewhere m Carmthia, a manu- 
necessarily ecclesiastics Indeed some of the most distm- script altogether m Irish, containing among other pieces 
guished men who taught m them were laymeu, such as Mac poems, copies of whn h are to be found in manust ripts of 
Coise, Colman O’Oluasaigk, &c , and even Flann, surnamed the 14th century m Ireland In the Royal Library at 
of the monastery, who was head-master of the school of St Copenhagen theio is om manuscript, pailly vellum and 
Btafe , now Monasterboyce, m the first half of the lltli partly papci, containing Irish poems, which formerly 
century, was a layman and married This explains tho belonged to Professor Thorkehn, but wl do not know its 
circumstance, so unusual in other countries m the Middle age The manusciipts formeilj belonging to the Irish 
Ages, of so distinguished a scholar as Johannes Scotus College at Lou vam were diaper sul, the bet It r poi turn being 
Ei lgena being a layman taken to the Franciscan content of N Isuluu at Pome, 

The course of instruction included under the term FiU where they remained until within the last lm <>i six years, 
daht, which an Of/amh Fill passed through, as laid down when they were brought to the content of the ^ mu* older 
m a special tract called tho Lmbkar Ollamkau , or Rook of m Dublin The remainder of the Louvain manuscripts, 
Ollaves, occupied twelve years, eight of which weie devoted consisting chietly of copi< s of Irish lives ot the saints made 
to learning to read and wnte the giammar of the Irish foi Colgan when preparing his Ada Sambaum, are now m 
language, the laws of the pnvileged classes, Fihdaht the Royal Library at Brussels These au nil the lush 
proper, which besides vaticination, &l , included whatever manuscripts now known to exist on the Continent The 
knowledge was then po&sosscd of the phenomena of Irish manuscripts m the United Kingdom aic \try numei 
nature the elements of philosophy, Dinnwicha ft oi his mis, and by good fortune the majouty of them, and tins* 
toncal topography, and learning by heart about 270 talcs the most valuable, aie in public libraries, and aie thus at 
and a number of poems, and the semet language of the once mure accessible to seholais and safei fiom fire, the 
poets, tbc The ninth and tenth years were devoted to danger by which Welsh literature has already suffered 
the composition of vanous kinds of poetry , the eleventh much loss Tho numbei ot lush manuscripts which 
yeai was employed in composing li tty major and fiftj formerly existed must have been consult i able if the 
minor specimens of vcise requiting the use of four kinds File were as lndustiious as they weie nunieious and well 
of metre The studies of the twelfth year consisted m the rewarded More than thuty books are mentioned by 
composition of six orations, and the study of the ait of special mines as souices fiom which some of the most 
poetry according to tho piecepts of four different authors, important existing manuscripts wue compiled, which are 
whose tieatises are unfortunately either lost oi unknown now lost, although some of them existi d as late as the 
The last two years of the couise were foi those who 1 7 tli century Nearly all the most valuable existing books 
proposed to become Ollamh ? Whatever may have been are to be found in fom public libraries, namely, those of 
the chiracter of the teaching or the value of the outcome, the Royal Irish Academy and Tnnity College, Dublin, the 
it is the tallies! example of the cultivation of any vulgar Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Bntish Museum 
language m Europe As an example of the importance The collection of Irish manuscripts belonging to the 
attach cm! to the native literature, it may be mentioned tint Royal Irish Academy is tho largest of all, and comprises, 
the head-nnstei oi a school was obliged to go through the besides a large number of paper manusciipts containing 
course just indicated, as well as to know Latin, “ and from many things not found elsewhere, the valuable vellum 
the Ten Commandments to the whole of the Scriptures ” manuscripts, Lcabhai na h-Fidhn oi Book of the Dun 
The school here implied would be one of those connected Cow, the Book of Ballymott, the Book of Le<an, the 
with a Cenobium, or monastery, and had usually six Leabhai Iheac ot Speckled Book, the Book of Fcrrnoy 
teachers The lowest of these taught the students to lecite Next m importance stands the collet turn of Tumty College, 
the psalms , the second taught the course of native liteia Dublin, which contains the Book of Lunstei (the most 
ture just described up to the end of the 10th year Tin valuable from a literary point of view of all existing 
fomth master taught Latin, arithmetic, and the elements of manuscripts), the yellow Book of Ler.ui, and a number of 
astronomy and geography , the fifth master was professoi of othei manuscripts full of poems and piost tabs, besides 
divinity, and the sixth was the head-master, who was sup- the most valuable of the existing law f manusciipts The 
posed to know the whole couise, both profane and sacred collection m the Bodleian Library, though consisting we 
Uniting In discussing the outcome of this system of education believe of only sixteen volumes, is very valuable Besides 
Irish MSS wc can h ere G f course take cognizance only of what has a rare law manuscript it includes a manusuipt compiled 
been written m lush, and must consequently leave out of perhaps as early as tho yeai 1100, and certainly not later 
consideration the Latin hymns of the eaily chuich, the than the first half of the 12th centuiy, and containing some 
writings of Columbanus, Sidil or Sedulius, Johannes Scotus, important poems not known to exist elsewhere Tho 
Adamnan, and others who wrote m Latin For tho same Bntish Museum Library has now a considerable number 
reason we must m speaking of existing Irish manuscripts of Irish manuscripts, chiefly, however, written on paper 
leave out of consideration the Latin ones, among which are But besides some law manuscripts of value, there is one 
some of the most remarkable illuminated books m Europe, vellum manusciipt, a small folio of 68 loaves beautifully 
such as the Book of Kells In the Ambrosian Library in written about the year 1 160, formeily belonging to Sir 
Milan, the libraries of the convent of St Gall and of Bern Henry Spelmaii, which contains the best extant copies of 
m Switzerland, of the University of Wurzburg, and of several of the most celebrated historic tales Of the 
Carlsruhe, there are several Latin manuscripts glossed more vellum manuscripts m private hands the most important 
or less copiously with explanatory Irish words There is are the Book of Lismore, belonging to the duke of Devon- 
also m the town library of Cambray a manuscript containing shire, and kept at Lismore Castle in Ireland , a manuscript 
the canons of an Irish council held in G84, in the middle m the possession of the O’Connor Don, ci ntaimng a largo 
of which is preserved a fragment of ar Irish sermon on self- number of poems of the 15th and 16th centuries, the 
denial These manuscripts, some of which belong to the Liber Flavus, a small folio manusuipt of about the 
8th century and the others to the 9th, furnished materials beginning of the 15th century , the manuscripts formerly 
to Zeuss for his Grammatiea Celtica y a work which created belonging to the duke of Buckingham, and now m the 
an epoch m Celtic philology With the exception of the possession of the earl of Ashburnham The most important 
* last-mentioned none of these manuscripts contain a con- manuscript m this collection, which is inaccessible to 
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scholars, u the larger fragment of the Book of O’Duvegan, 
O/lamh of Ut Mattie y tho O’Kelly’s country, who died in 
tho year 1372 The other ^art of this manuscript ib in 
the British Museum 

Contents The contents of these manuscripts are of the most 
in*h MBS mmcellaneous character, m fact many of them are mere 
scrap books The following classification will enable the 
reader to form some general notion of the nature of existing 
Irish lit* uturo — (1) grammar and glossaries , (2) annals, 
genealogies, and pedigrees , (3) history, legendary and 
real, including a largo number of narrative poems, some of 
winch might be considered to be ballads, and prose his- 
torical tales , (4) mythological and other imaginative 
talcs , ( r >) lyru poetry , (0) satire , (7) religious litera- 
ture, including livts of saints, (H) law, (9) science, 
inclusive of nudicino , and (10) ims(ellaueous translations 
from oth( r languigis 1 lie manusujpts containing this 
varied literature were wnth n after the 1 Itli century , only 
three of the pnnupil ones above mentioned are as old as 
the 12th, the runaimhr bung wntten ihutly m the 13th 
and 14th < outlines The contents of a minuscupt aie at 
hast is old as itself and may bo much older Sometimes 
the manuscript itself informs us that a particular piece 
was copied from another manuscript which is named 
Agim pouas ate attributes! to authors who lived long 
b< tore the manuscript containing them was written, even 
as tar biek as pagan times Tan we look upon those 
poems as the genuine weak of the period they aie referred 
to, in the same way as we accept the works of Greek and 
Latin writers, although we do not possess any manuscripts 
of them written within even centuries ol the authoi s 
tune 1 and if not, how ire we to dctc rmine the true age of 
the contents of an Irish or of a Welsh manuscript 1 The 
answer to this question necessarily affects every tiling th.it 
could bo stud on the character and growth of Irish and 
Welsh literature We must, therefore, say a fi w words on 
the subject, especially with a view of pointing out some of 
the coiihideiations which might help us to arrive at a trut 
solution of the problem 

Use of Tho first point which naturally suggests itself for inquiry 
letters by w whetlu r the Tmh knew tho use ot lettcis before the 
Irish a8Un wtn’dui turn of Glinstiauity This question has been mue h 
dmciHsul, but as there is not much evidence one way oi 
the otlici, the disc nssion has not been profitable (hvsar 
siys that the Gauls knew writing and used the Gieck 
alphabet, showuug that then knowledge of letters probably 
curie from the Gnu k colony of Massilia , and the Gauls 
of Noitli Itily used tin Ltiuscan alphabet long before the 
time of Ga^ar But these facts do not necessarily imply 
that then brethren nr the Bntish islands had also a 
knowledge of letters before the arrival of the Homans, nor 
have we any evnh nee even after that event that the British 
language was written The Celtic names on British coins 
prove nothing one wav or the other As regards Iieland 
tho cml) piece of evidence of the existence of a knowledge 
of writing before ht Patrick’s time is the statement of 
Gennadius icsptu ting the letters ol Celestius This, it must 
be admitted, would be very slender evidence to found a 
conclusion upon unless supported by more definite facts 
Ogam in In certain parts of Behind, arid m those parts of Wales 
Bonptioua once oceu p le ,| py [j lt [ { ish, aie found rude stone nionu- 
monts, upon tho edges of which are cut inscriptions 
consisting of a number of long and short lines This 
method of writing, which is called Ogam, was piactised iu 
C hristian times eveu as late as tho 9th and 10th centuries, 
tor marginal entiles wntten m Ogam characters aie found 
in some of the manuscripts of St Gull and in tho vellum 
manuscript m the libruiy of the Royal Irish Academy, 
culled the Book of Ballymote, compiled near the close of 
the 14th century the different styles of Ogamic writing 
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and the value of the letters are explained in a special 
tract on the subject The character of many inscribed 
monuments, and the circumstances under which they are 
usually found, seem to favour their pre Christian use also 
On this point, however, there is still much uncertainty, and 
the utmost that we could venture to say is that the archaic 
character of the grammatical forms of Ogamic words, and 
especially tho case of one bilingual inscription, places their 
relative antiquity beyond question The geogiaphical dis 
tribution of ^/a/a-insciibed stones is worthy of attention, 
they an* almost exclusively confined m Ireland to Munster, 
and chiefly to the south-western counties In the provmces 
of Lunstei and Connaught only a lew have been lound at 
one or two spots, and but out has been found in Ulster , 
they aie, in fact, most abundant in the district where, 
nccoidmg to tradition, the Milesians or Scots first landed iu 
Ireland In Wales they seem also to be chiefly confined to 
the districts formerly occupied by the Gwyd<lel> or Gael 
Notwithstanding the use of Ogam by lush scribes in tho 
9th century, and the existence ot the Key m the Book of 
Ballymote, the deciphering ot the inscriptions has not been 
hitherto veiy easy, perhaps, as some think, because many 
ai e cryptic Those t hat have been deciphered with cei tamty 
are v ly simple, and evidently marked the grave in some 
instances, poihaps in every case, of a Mat or /'i/t, that is, 
if used m pagan times, of one of the Druidic older II we 
can trust to the authority of some of the oldest of the 
romantic tales, Ogam was used m the north of Ireland as 
well as in the south , then, howevei it was cut on sticks 
or twigs, as Venan tius Fortuuatus tells us the barbunans 
cut then runes In some Dish poems mention is made of 
Ptnle Ftda, wlmh has been uiteipieted to mean “Books 
ol Wood,” and may have been O^rtWHiiscnbed tablets 
But as no specimen of this liteiuturehas come down to us, 
and as they must, if tiny were ever ustd at all, have bepn 
an inconvenient and impel tcct modi of ltcoidmg the pro- 
duct of thought, we may leave them out ot consideiation 
Whatever opiuion then mi) be held as to the existence m 
Ireland ot a knowledge of lettcis m piehistonc times, we 
nny sifely assume tint literature in the true stnsi of the 
word began then with Clnistiamty In saying this, how- Oral lians 
evei, wo art not to be understood as denying that a retold m,HSl011 of 
of events, accounts of battles, panegyiies of wamms, may ,,oen,s &<k 
not be oially transmitted m veise Metre, alhteiation, 
rhyme, and assonauee au powerful aids to the memory, 
and i bui to the mti oductioii of new matter, and conse 
quently prevent two diffoicut stitams of traditions from 
mingling But m time, and especially among a highly 
imaginative people possessing the power of improvising in 
\trs( , the streams o' verse did mingle, enlarge, and modify 
themselves Nevertlu less it is maivellous how poi fee tly 
long poems of the most complex metrical stiuctuie may 
be tiansnntted by oial tradition foi centuries Poems 
tiansmitted in this way follow of count all the phonetic 
changes of tho language, and, when at length they aie 
wntttn down from memory, look as if they had been com- 
posed at first in the living language In this way an essen- 
tially pagan litciature may come as it weie into existence 
long aft t r paganism itself had passed away The Kalevala, 
or hciojc epopee of the Finns, and the Halevi Poeg of the 
Esthomans, are examples of this In ordei that this should 
take place, the manners, customs, and general state of culture 
should undergo but little change When any serious change 
in these respects occurs, the stream either ceases altogether, 
oi becomes so modified and admixed with foreign eltments 
that a new literature may be said to begin One of the 
most marked changes which takes place under such circum 
stances is the substitution of vague descriptions of dtess 
and arms, and a vague toponomy, for the full and definite 
descriptions and precise toponomy of the primitive poems * 
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The knowledge of wnfcmg does not necessarily involve 
the entire supplanting of tradition by written narrative 
Many Asiatic nations who possess alphabets from olden 
time nevertheless still transmit their history by oral tradition 
The account which we have given of the organization and 
method of instruction of the poets clearly shows that in 
early times genealogies, laws, history, tales, &c , were trans- j 
mitted orally, or, as was said, “ from mouth and tongue ” 
This should always be borne in mind when discussing the 
antiquity or genuineness of poems, prose tales, or histones j 
Here it may be well to remark that verse is a better vehicle ' 
for the oral transmission of knowledge than prose Besides , 
being more difficult to remember than verse, prose oilers 
greater facility, not to say inducements, to introduce new 
matter by way of explanation or commentaiy, or to fuse 
legends of diiferent kinds Hence laws were transmitted 
in verse, and wherever we have a legend embodied m verse, 
it will be found to be both moro archaic and purer than 
when in prose The use of proso seems to indicate the 
passage from oral to written tradition Anothei point 
whu h should be kept in view m judging of such literatures 
as those of Ireland and of Wales, is that after the traditions 
of a country have been committed to writing the diffeient 
kinds of knowledge will not be transmitted m equal purity 
01 pr eserve their original form and language equally Every 
fresh copy oi au account of a battle, a legend, 01 a life oi a 
saiut, or of a narrative or description, would follow the change 
m the spoken language, and to some extent in the acces- 
sories of the picture, such as dress, arms, etc , m other words 
it would be a new and popular edition made intelligible to 
all On the other hand, the exact words of a law or decision 
are important md would bo sure to he copied without othoi 
changes than what the carelessness or ignorance of the scribe 
would produce As vellum was dear and not easily pro- 
cured everywhere the words were written close together and 
contractions were used, especially foi the terminations , 
here was a fertile source of eirot und of the corruption of 
grammatical foiuis by ignorant and careless scribes The 
most cursory examination of Irish manuscripts will illustrate 
the preceding remarks In the same manuscript may be 
found pieces which differ in language by centuries If the 
manuscript contain law-tracts, or pieces on subjects not of 
common or populai interest, they will be found written m 
obsolete language, and generally noted with explanatory 
glosses or commentaries The language of the tab s and 
popular poems on the other hand will represent exactly 
the period of the < ompilation of the manuscript , and yet 
they may luve been originally composed long before the 
law 

We need not dwell on the first category of Trish literature 
further than to observe that Irish scribes seem to have had j 
a special liking foi glossing, and that if all the existing ! 
glossaries, old and new, were added together we should have ! 
at least 30,000 words besides those in printed dictionaries, 1 
a richness of vocabulary unequalled perhaps by any living 
language Among the old glossaries we may mention that 
attributed to Connor Mat C nilrnnAm, king and bishop of 
Cashel, who was killed in 903, as an early attempt at com- 
parative etymology, the author referung to Latin, Greek, 
IIi brew, Norse, and British Many of these derivations 
are no doubt wrong, but as an early attempt it is curious 
The earliest copy of this glossary is to be found m the Book 
of Leinster, compiled in the first half of the 12th century, 
but though some articles may have been added, there is no 
reason to doubt that it was the work of Cormac As 
grammar formed an important subject of tbo course of 
Fihde< ht we might expect to find many treatises on it m 
Irish manuscripts Several a re mentioned, but they appear 
to be lost There is, however, one deserving of much 
attention, written perhaps in the 9th or 10th century, 


the oldest copies now knovrn, however, are those m the 
Books of Ballymote and of Lecan, manuscripts compiled 
towards the end of the 13th century 

Annals iorm a notable element m Irish literature, 
but we can do little moro than mention a few of the 
moro important compilations During the 11th century 
attempts weu made to synchronise Tush events with 
those of other countiies Of these nu\ be mentioned 
the synchronisms of FUum of Mona y Urboyce, already 
mentioned But the most notable attempt to symh ionize 
events is that made by Tu/hnnwh (rihtvnn aobot of 
Clonmacnoise, who dud m JOHN Tiqhtnnuh m his 
Annals displays considerable sc hi >hrsl up, iml for tlu time 
fair critical power He was probably the fust to mtro 
duce the common era into Irish annals The oldest copy, 
and unfortunately only a fragment, is m a manusuipt 
of the 12th century m the Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford, 
nor can a perfect copy be made out of the six or sevi n 
other copies which aie known The Annals called by 
most writers since the times of Ushei and Maie the 
Annul* of Citin', but more correctly the Annals oi ft not 
Mi< Maqhnum , or Mac Manus, compiled or coined by 
Cathal Maguire m 1498, m an island m Upper Lough Erne 
called Senat Mil Maqhnum , and continued in some copies 
to 1G04, are of special importance, because the book 
contains notices of comets, eclipses, anil other natural 
phenomena, winch appear to have been recoided by eye 
witnesses, as is proved by the day and hour of the eclipse 
oi the sun on 1st May 664 being correctly lecorded, 
while Bede, who records the same eclipse post-dites it, 
as the result of calculation, by two days, as does the Saxon 
Chronicle also Ttqhemath , like the An mho] Chtn , gives 

the right date This fact shows that both Ttqhnnach 
and the compiler of the Annah ni Ulster must have had 
access to contemporary documents at least as old as the 
middle of the 7th century But the most extensive 
though the latest-compiled Annals is the collection called by 
Father *J ohn Oolgan, echtoi of the A< fa ftutt tor urn 11 ib* > mar, 
the Annals of the Four Masters, the chief of whom was 
Michael O’Clery, a Franciscan fiiai, who, after collecting 
matuials from the then existing Irish manuscupts com 
nienccd in 1612, amidst the rums of the convent of his 
order in Donegal, the compilation of this vei > lemaikablw 
monument, anil m four years completed it The Annals of 
the Four Masters extend from fabulous antiquity to 1610 
Down to the 4th century the entnes art little more than 
lists of kings, but thenceforwaul they become fuller and 
more trustworthy 

The political and social organization of Ireland, and 
especially the custom of gavel-kind, made pedigrees md 
genealogies matters o I gnat inipoilunu The lush gene 
alogies are usually cairn d up to .Noah, and include on the 
w T ay many cponvuis and even divinities The Biblical 
portion may he easily temoved without detriment to tbo 
Irish pait, but it is not so easy to say w licit the legendary 
and the true touch Within the histcnicil period the 
pedigrees and genealogies afford great help m historical 
inquiry, though it should not be foi gotten that a So/ was 
quite as capable of inventing a pedigiec as any modern 
liuald Topography may be said to be tin complement Topo 
of pedigrees, and like the latter was of great use to Tush 
families and was accordingly, as we have already pointed 
out, well attended to Oi this kind of lit pi »tuic the most 
cunous and valuable example is the tiact callid the 
Dirnnevcha*, said to luve been compili cl at Tam by a tiai, 
named Amcrqnr Mar Amalqanlh , or Macauley about the 
vear r >50 This work, the oldest copy <>t which is m 
the Book of Lcmstci, gives an account of the legendary 
ongm of several places of note, ami thus preserves inva/u 
able mythological materials 
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Historical Every successive race which peopled Ireland had, we are orthography from the copies which exist in manuscripts in 

I 10 *® 1 ’ told, its historian, whose names aie given, and m some Ireland compiled six hundred years later than the St Paul 
cases particular verses and even long poems are attributed codex, assuming the latter to be, as Mono suggested, of the 
to them These are, of course, mythological personages, 8th century Cennfatladh “the Learned/ 1 the reputed 
but this fact is in itself a proof ol the antiquity of the author of the grammar of the Insh language above mem 
system of recording in verst the history of the country tinned, died m G78 Luting the 8th century the num- 

Without going back to Coubrc , the son of the goddess ber of writers uppeats to have been smaller than m the 
Etam, wife of Ogma “ of the sun like lace,” a Jong list of preceding and succeeding centuries This was no doubt 
poets beginning with Aihll Olum, a king of Munster in due to the great number who went abroad, for during that 
the 2d century, the supposed progenitor oi the chief Celtic century, and the early part of the 9th, Irishmen were to be 
families ot the south of Ii eland, may hi made out There iound in every pait of Europe In the latter century 
ai< thru [looms in the Look of Lunstu attnhutod to the Folhadh , Flit nag an, and Flann Mat Umdm occupied a 
AdtH just iiaimd It is nudlcss to say that in their prominent position as writers ot historical poems Laithtog , 

pits! nt loim these poems could not be the woik of a poet the mother of Flann Mac Lo/tam , deserves mention also as 
who livid a thousand years before the Hook of Lunstoi a poetess, and as showing that women shared in theliteiary 
was written, even if tin pint wen not, as is probable, only cultivation of the penod In the 10th century the most 
an i ponymoub am i stoi oi Munster clans To the same or prominent poets were Connat “the Learned,” Ctnatdh 
a somewhat latei penod belong several other mythological O'llartagan, and Eihaid O' Fhnn , and in the 11th ceil- 
peisonagcs to whom pot ms still extant are attributed, and tnry, Echaui O'Ceirm, surnamed “ the Learned; ” author of a 
of whom w o shall have something to say presently, — namely, curious historical poem descriptive of one of the great fairs 
Fnm son of ('nnndl, ( ontcmpoi iry ot Coy mat soil ol Ail, or Oenecha , held m Ireland, Mat Liag, Mac Coiw, Cum 
“the lone man,” and a u put ed author himself, (him the OWMluam, and Flann of the Monastery The historical 
son of Finn (the Ossiau of later romance), and Ins brother poems attributed to the wnteis of the 10th and 11th 
Firi/ns, ami his cousin fWb» In Nudl of the Nine centunes are, as might be expected, much more numerous 
Hostages, who was killed on an excursion into Britain m than those of preceding ones Indeed wc might make ail 
4() r >, wc have probably in undoubted histone personage, epitome of the whole histoi) of the country, especially of 
and in Toma Kojins or the learned,” his Fill, a reel poet the legendary pait, from the poems of the writers just 
Tlu re are many poems attributed to him still extant, but mentioned, the poets of one period deriving the materials 
m tin n jirescnt form they belong to a penod not peihups of their own poems from those of then predu cssors 
earliei than the lllhuntuiy His contemporary Lai i ham In the 11th and 12th century piose came largely into Prose 

was the author of an Ait ot Poetry which lias not leached use, as is shown by the large numbei of prose histone history 
us Aftei tin conversion of the whole country m the r >th tales and romances which were wntten at this tunc It 
century there cannot litany doubt that the poets whose is difficult to draw a line* between real history and his- 
nauits occur in the Annals, and to whom poems are torieal hction in an early literature, but m Irish it is 
attributed in manuscripts, were led person igcs Some of especially so, for we lind many of the so-called histoncal 
the poems attributed to the* eaiher ones have come down rn tales so free from the miraculous, and so sober in the 
such an archaic dress that it is probable we have the mnrative, that at first sight wc* could scarcely refuse to 
genuine work of the poet The works of the poets of the accept them as history , and yet one of them to which 
9th, 10th, and lltli centuries are cithci their genuine pro- this description applies is undoubtedly an account of a war 
ductions or at most slightly modernized versions Bctwten between dcitie*s In geneial, however, we can follow all 
the first of those centum s ind tho 14th the chango m the the stages fiom a simple histoncal narrative up to a full- 
Janguagc was not very great Amung the names of authors blown romance The circumstances under which this kind 
of histoncal poems who lived between the 5th and tlu lltli of literature was piocluced show why this should be so 
century the billowing deserve specral mention — Bishop The business of the Fill, oi poet, was to praise his chief, 

Four, author of a metrical ldc of St Patnek which smvivcs celebrate the achievements of his ancestors, and find him 
nearly, if not quito, in its original form and Dalian Foyga ill, amusement when he legal ed his Sabaid, or props, as the 
a contemporary of St Colmncillg and author of an elegy on chief men of tho tribe wcie called, in his alehouse For 
that sunt, which is to be found in the oldest manuscript this purpose a simple narrative of a foiay or a skirmish 
written wholly m lush now in Ireland, the Lfabhat na required to be embroidered with a little romance , hence the 
hrlhdhu, or Hook of the Dun Cow, which was compiled number of accounts of battles, deaths, feasts, etc, which 
before 1106 The potm m question is glossed ami though m the main founded on real events belong by their 
accompanied by a kind of commentary on the difficult treatment to faction There are, however, some pioduc- 
wortls, so that the language was already so obsolete in the turns which though not free irom invention may yet be 
end ot the 11th century us to be practically unintelligible classed as attempts at writing prose histoncal narrative 
In the 7th century the most prominent names are the Perhaps the earliest of this class of compositions is the 
following Snnhan Toifmst, the successor of the Dalian History of the Borromean Tribute, oi great tnbute of cows 
just mentioned as duet poet of Ireland, flourished levied in the province of Leinster by Tuathal, surnamed 
about the year 600 Snnhan is one of those to whom Ttaihtmar , or “ the Legitimate,” whose death is variously 
the authorship of the existing form of the principal Insh stated to have occurred at from 106 to 1G0 and w r ho 
tale, the Tdm Bb Ciuulnqe is attributed Fmntann , poet umsequently belongs to the dawn of the historic period 
cf Fa a ha Hath, king oi Connaught, killed in 648, has This tribute was abolished by the* paramount king of Ireland 
attributed to hun the authorship of a very r spirited ballad Finuachfa, surnamed “ the Festive,” at the instance of the 
on the deeds and death of his patron The language of St Moling above mentioned, but imposed again in the 
this poem, admitting it to have been written by Fmntann, beginning of the 11th century by Jinan, surnamed from 
has been modified to some extent m the way above this < ireumstance Boroimhe, or “ Brian of the Cow Tnbute,” 
suggested St Moling was the author of several poems of as a punishment of Leiuster for supporting the Lanes 
considoi able merit, some of which only come under the This interesting work is found m the Book of Leinster, and 
present category Two of St Molmq's poems have been was therefore probably written at the time of the re- 
found by Mone m the manuscript in the convent of St Paul imposition of the tribute Another work of the same 
in Cannthia above mentioned, and scarcely differ m period is the Wars of the Gaedhd with the Gadl , or the 
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history of the invasions of Ireland by the Danes and 
Norsemen The only perfect copy of this work known is 
one in the handwriting of Michael O’Clery, chief of the 
Four Masters, m the National Libraiy at Brussels, but there 
is a fiagment of it m the Book of Leinster, the remainder 
being lost The existence of this fragment shows that it 
was written at latest within a century of the battle of 
Clontarf , but from curious incidental evidence it must 
have been written by an eye-witness of the battle, or by 
some one who received his mfoi illation from one who had 
been there It is mentioned m the histoiy that the tide 
m Dublin Bay coincided with sumiae on the 23d of April 
1014, the day the battle ol Clontaif was fought, and that 
the returning tide in the evening aided in the defeat ol 
the Danes, astionomical calculations have shown that the 
first part of this statement is quite correct The style ot 
this work is poor, the desctiptious are wanting in piecision 
and accuracy of detail, owing to the ledundancy of nearly 
synonymous adjectives, and it was evidently written by a 
partizan of Bnan But with all its faults it is a woik of 
some interest even from a literary point of view The 
Wars of Turloeh, written by John Mac Grath, historian ot 
the Claris of Thotnond, now the county of Clare, about the 
year 1459, is a third example of historic piose, and out* 
which gives us an insight into the nature of the feuds and 
struggles for power between rival claimants for a chiettancy, 
and the part which the Norman adventurers played m 
these intestinal contests, which ultimately allowed them to 
become masters of the country The immediate subject 
of the history m question was the war between Turloeh 
O’Brian and his unJe Bnan Iiuadh O’Brien, and the sons 
of the latter, aided by the Do Clares , but it may bo said 
to be a history of Thonumd for more than two hundred 
years, from the Anglo Norman invasion to the death ot 
Robert de Clare and his son Like the work last mentioned 
the style of this history is very redundant, the descuptions 
being overloaded with adjectives almost identical m 
meaning, aud often mcoirectly applied, it is not, how 
ever, devoid of skill m the namtivo, and many ot the 
incidents are described with vigoui and force Perhaps if 
we had the onginai texts of this and the Wais of the 
Gaedhil with the Gaill, we should find tho style purer 
One of tho ways m which scribes corrupted the texts of 
the works they copied was by adding meaningless 
adjectives to give as they thought dignity and ornament to 
the descriptions 

The Book of Munster, though of uncertain date, and uot 
known to exist m any old manuscript, is a work which 
illustrates very well the peculiarities of Irish historical com- 
pilations It begins with an account of the Ci cation taken 
from Genesis, which serves as an excuse for tacking on the 
Biblical genealogies to the lush ones , then follows the 
history of the Milesians from Fba , son of Ah/*/, tho 
eponymous ancestoi of the Munster tubes, to Jinan 
Boroimhe The legendary pait of the work is to be found 
m most of the principal Irish manuscupts , but the pait 
relating to the period from the 7th to the 10th century is 
of great interest, and contains much not found elsevvheie 
The ethnic legends just refeued to, which form so pro- 
minent a feature in Irish historical compilations, have 
been all brought together m what is called the Book of 
Invasions This work is a link between genealogies and 
historical narrative proper, and consists of the logendaiy 
histories of the successive tribes supposed to have peopled 
Ireland, and of their eponymous leaders, into which are 
introduced many curious so-called histoucal poems, the 
matter of which, if not the language, is of considerable 
antiquity The oldest copy of the Book of Invasions, the 
author of which is not known, :s that m the Book of 
Leinster , tho one which existed m the Book of the Dun 


Cow in 1631 has been unfortunately since lost, with 
much of that valuable manuscript Michael O'Clery, chief 
of the Four Masteis, compiled from the copy just ieferred 
to and others, a condensed version, the original of which is 
now m the possession ot Lord Ashburnham In speaking 
of the Book of Invasions wc aie lcminded of tho hist 
attempt made to write a gonei.d histoiy of Ii eland, by 
Gcotlrey Keating, a paush pinst m tin county of Tip- 
poraiy, in the beginning of the 17th cuitmy His walk, 
winch is written in the hpuken lrnli ol the period, and 
complied undoi veiy unlavouiablc uicumstnucs, is an 
epitome of tho copious nnxtme ol legend ami fact which 
is found m Irish mauusuipts, and among otlur things con- 
tains much boi lowed fiom the Book of lnv isnms He 
appears to have had access to many mamisciipts since lost, 
and though he makes no attempt to examine his mateiuiU 
critically, the woik has considerable value and bcais com 
parison with similar attempts made undti analogous 
conditions in other languages 

The. learning of stones formed, as we have seen, un 
impoitant fcatuie in the couise of Fdideiht An Ollamk 
Fill, for example, was bound to know two hundiidaml 
Hfty prime stones, and one hundred secondary ones In 
the 1 1th and 12th centuries the numbei of stones cuuciit 
must have been veiy considerable There is a list of one 
hundred and eighty-one tales m the Book of Leinster 
classified undei the heads —Destructions, Cow Spoils, 
Wooings, Battles, Adventures in Caves, Wamlumgs and 
Voyages, Deaths or Tragedies, Feasts, Sieges, Adventures, 
Abductions, Sluughteis, Iriuptions of Lakes, ic , Visions 
Loves, Expeditions, Marches or Progressions More that 
one bundled of tlitse are still extant, and ot these nearly 
one half are to be found in nianusciipts as old as the 12th 
eentuiy, into which they wcie copied, as in many instances 
we aie distinctly told, from olclc i book*. The existing 
tales belong to six c ategorics — (1 ) ethnic , or those re Jatmg 
to tho peopling of the countiy, ami the subsequent 
struggles of the different races, (2) voyage. s, expeditions 
to Scotland, the Isle of Man, or Biitain, and the sieges, 
battles, adventures, deaths, and abductions which took plate 
tlieie , (3) mythological stones connected with the Side , ( f ) 
tales toiming the heroic cycle of Queen Midi* and Cm hid 
anul , (5) the tales of the Fenman or Onnimc period , and (0) 
miscellaneous tales belonging to pagan and Christian times, 
but chiefly to the periods of the 3d and 7th untunes 

Tho Book of Invasions is simply an attempt to put Ethnic 
the principal stories of # thc fust category into a me- le S T «ada 
thodical order The staple of tin stones of this class is 
unquestionably of considerable antiquity, though in the 
present fmm they are not much oldei than the 1 2th 
century Of the existiug ones the most impoitant ate the 
accounts of the battle of May Tuirid Com fa , supposed to 
have been fought between the Fn boh/s and the intrusive 
Tuatha De Daman, and the battle of May T until of 
the Fomorians, supposed to have been fought between the 
latter and the Tuatha lie Danann Tho hist of these 
tales has the terseness aud simplicity of a Noise Saga, and 
depicts a rude and early state of society wholly unlike that 
in the later stones The supernatuial is so little developed 
in them that, notwithstanding the chief peisonagts arc the 
gods of the lush pantheon, they must repitsent leal ulnnc 
struggles 

The stones we would piopose to place m the set on d legends ■ 
category have little in common save that they i eft i to wh.it «&rly mt< 
we might call tho prelustoiic relations of Inland with 
Britain Some relate to personages of the lu i tut oi 
mythological cycles, others to Seotic invasions of Bntam , 
and otlicis again to the Christian IUlnadic kingdom 0( 
tho tales of this second category two aie of gie.it value lti 
tho history of romance — namely, tho Abduction of Ulathwd 
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daughter of Paul by Cududamd, aud the Voyage or Exile 
of Breccdu The Pudl oi the hrst story appears to be the 
Pawl of the Welsh Mabuwqam , which we shall mention 
further on , ami in her second husband we have the Comu, 
mab Dayry of a Welsh poem, which gave rise to much dis- 
cussion The Btettan ot the second story was, according 
to ( 1 ormac’s glossary, the son of Nia/l ot the Nine Hostages, 
one ot the Scotic invadeis of Britain, who traded with a 
fleet of fifty boats between Ireland and Alba, but was 
wrecked, and he and his whole fleet lost, m a whirlpool 
formed by the meeting ot the tidal curicnts in the channel 
between the two countries, which on this account was called 
Coire Brea am or Buuan'a cauldron Lb lteeves thiuks 
this was between the mainland of Antrim aud the Island 
ot Bat hi in , but it has since migrated with the legend to 
the ciiunncl between Jura and 

“ Smilu’w Isle, wliosi tortund shoro 
Still lings to < orru vickan’s roar ” 

Breccdu has also hit loot punts ot inmselt not only m Welsh 
legend but also in Welsh hagiology, and as we have 
already mentioned m Welsh toponomy, for he is the 
Brytkan , the founder of one ot three tamilies of saints, 
who has given lus name to Brecknock 

The mythological tales all relate to the inhabitants of the 
Btt ft o i Celtn Elysium, wIiosb chiefs wue the mythical 
Tuatlta Dt Dana nu leaders, and who form, as we have 
pointed out above , an extensive pantheon Among those 
who figure m the tales aie Eta in, Lei , Mancunian his son, 
tne Daqda , Turn nn Jhctunt or Delbaith <iud his three suns, 
and Ln<f Mac Kit Horn These taleh may be divided into 

thm classes In tin hist of these the actors aieall Tuatka 
De Danann, or these associated only with peiscmuges 
of remote antiquity, and m the steond the same divin- 
ities aie associated with peisonages of the heiotc 
penod, especially with Medb and Ctufudaind, and those 
IX* which historic 01 semi-historic peisonages arc asso 
oiated with the deities of the Side The Wooing of 
Eta in, the Exile of Bn Led/ If, the Death ot the Sons of 
Tum tun, aie examples of the hist class r l he Stuqfiqe 
Concftufaintf, 01 Bed ot Decline ot C thhulautd , one ot the 
most remarkable of all the (Jeltu mythological tales, is an 
excellent example of the second The tlnideliss embraces 
such tales as the Wooing of Bet tuna by Conn “ot the Hun- 
dred Battles,” and the Adventures of Com! fa tilt Beautiful, 
son ot tin Conn just mentioned In the third class might 
also be placed a number of curious tales in which pagan 
myths aie tianslouned into Christian ones We may 
observe tins transformation of the pagan into the Christian 
myth m every stage of the process , thus in the tale 
called Tomatdm Luka Eat hack, or the Iri upturn of Loch 
Neagh, or, is it is called in the Lrabhai ua It-Uidlni Atdtd 
Edtat ft Mac Maueda, tlu Death of Edtatd son of Mailed, 
we have a legend molt than halt ot which is pagan, but 
winch in the latter pail is changed into a Christian myth 
without attesting the general pagan character of the whole 
The Fata ot the Clnldien ot Ur , or Lear, is a legend of 
the same kind , indeed the same pagan myth selves as 
the basis ot the Christum part ot the myth in both talus 
In the Buth ot Aed Slone, king of Ireland, who died 
in 600, we have an Aryan myth completely transformed 
into a Christian one Dumnait , son ot Ceibeoil Aed's 

father, had two wives, Mm end and Minqdtt, the former of 
whom was bald, and was provided with flowing hair by 
the aid of St Ctaian , oi Kyran , the latter was barren, 
but becomes fruitful through the aid of St Fuiden and of a 
bishop named Aed (hro, spark), who gives her a drmk of 
blessed water which lenders her pregnant of a lamb , a 
second dunk causes her to bring forth a silver salmon , 
But the third drmk gives her a son called Aed 
There is a special class of legends, the Immrurns or 


Wanderings by sea, which we have not included in any of lumram* 
the foregoing categories, but which, as examples of the fusion OT 
of pagan and Christian elements in a legend, may be dis- iu,w 
posed of here The ongm of the Christian Immiam is 
to be found in several pagan tales such as the Visit ot 
Conn “ of the Hundred Battles ” to the Land of Promise, 
which forms part of the Woomg of Beeama f already men- 
tioned The principal Immranis are — the Voyage of St 
Brendan (the most celebrated of all) the Wandering of the 
sons of Ua Con a, and the Wandering of Maeldun In these 
the ti ansi urination oi the pagan myth is so complete that 
we should not have been able to trace their origin but for 
tilt existence of the pagan tales just mentioned 

There is another class of compositions — the Fisa, or oi 
Visions, which, though strictly belonging to the category vlsioils * 
ol religious literature, oflu so many analogies to the 
linmi amts or Wanderings, in some oi the incidents, that it is 
better to say a iew words on them m this place In several 
pagan tales we have examples of visions, some brought 
about by pagan rites, which are the prototypes ot the lattr 
Christian visions, such as those ot St Aclamnan , and St 
Fuisey The Christian visions of Hell and Heaven owe 
something to Vngil, but the extent of the obligation is 
nfuoh smallei than might at hrst sight be supposed, for we 
can tiaee the growth oi the ideas under which the FU or 
vision was evolved and developed to the fusion of pagan, 

Celtic, and Chnstian notions Several of the adventures 
ot Brendan, Matldwi, and the sons of Ua Coira contain 
scenes which have the same ongin as many of those 
depicted m the visions 

The tales which we propose to include under the head of Heroic 
heroic tales form a luige and well-marked epic cycle The uio8 
central tale oi the series is the Tdm Bo Cuatlnyeoi Cattle 
Spoil oi Cualnqe , now Cooly, m the county of Louth, 
which relates the history of the war xvaged by Mt lb } 
queen of Connaught, the Queen Mab of fany mythology, 
and hei husband Ailtfl , with Conchobar Mat Acbsa, king 
of Ulster, foi the possession oi the mystic brown bull 
of CaaltK/e, m which the hero Cudiufaintf dt feuds 
Ulster single-handed, while the king and Ins champions 
aie m a peculiai state of debility inflicted upon them lor 
a savage act of the foimer The existing tales of the senes 
amount to about Unity, exclusive of tlx© tale of the Tam 
itself and ol tin* prologues and fore-tales narratmgthe pre 
parations for the great cow-prey In these tales as 
a whole \v< havi one of the most complete epic cycles m 
any lilerature We have a narrative of the life of the great 
hero of the series fiom his conception to his death, of 
Medb, the chief hciome, and ol all the chief personages on 
both sides, male and female — Com ft uboi Mac Nesm, Ftrqus 
Mat liotqfi,Aifill , husband of Mulb, ( 'onall Canadt and Ao.- 
quire or Ltqhaue Buadath , companions of Cucltufatndy the 
sons of FtmtcJi , and Feidtad, l)endi in, Enter , and the other 
women who take part in the action In some of the stouts 
Curot Mac Dam, the Munster king, Concun Mot , the 
paramount king ot Ireland, Manandan Mat Lu and his 
wife Fand, and many other personages of Celtic mythology 
come in The principal tales of this remaikable senes 
exist m manuscripts written m or before the early part of 
the 1 2th century, and the others in vellum manuscripts of 
good authority The stories are mixed prose and verse, the 
latter being generally more abundant in the oldest copies , 
the finest episode of the Tam itself, descriptive of the 
single combats between Ctiehufaind and Ferdaxd, consists of 
about equal parts of both Prose, as we have said above, 
marks a transition period, and it is therefore likely that 
the whole series originally < onsisted of poems which the 
bard in reciting introduced by bnef prologues which served 
to connect the subjects of the several poems into a kind m 
connected narrative This may be regarded as the lirst 
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stage in the composition of national epics, that is, when I 
the isolated poems fashioned by different rhyme-smiths are 
first welded into some kind of connected whole A second 
stage would be the linking together of tbe separate episodes 
by a permanent setting of prose which would connect, 
continue, and expand the stones of the separate poems 
into a continuous coherent narrative A third stage would 
be the forging of the whole matenal, poems and prose 
settings, into one continuous epic poem The elder Edda, 
which consists of thirty-eight poems collected from the 
mouths of the Skalds, perhaps in part composed by 
Saemund iSigfusson, towards the end of the 11th century, 
gives us the first or embryonic stage of growth Snorro- 
Sturleson’s prose Edda, rnado in the beginning of the 1 3th 
century out of the poetic Edda and other matenals, gives 
us a second stage , and after a long luterval a third stage 
was reached m Oehlenschlager’s Nor dens Guder , or “ Gods 
of the North ” In this case the original materials under- 
went complete fusion m each stage The Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer are examples ot epics m a third stage, but we do 
not know their previous stages The Finnish Epic, Kalevala, 
made in the present century shows us that an epic may be 
fashioned directly from the populai poems without passing 
thiough a prose stage at all The Tam Bo Guailnye is 
dearly in the second stage, a fact which should not be for- 
gotten in comparing it with other national epics, as for 
instance with the Nibelungeu Lay, which is an epic m the 
third stage But the Irish epic not only belongs to a 
diffeient stage of poetic workmanship, but, owing to the 
comparatively lsolattd position of Ireland, to a relatively 
much eaiher and moie aiehaic type of society than that 
of the German epic, which muteovei was recast, or at all 
events reached its third stage in the 12th ceutuiy in the 
times of the bnlliant Hohenstaufen 

Who the author of the Tdm Bo Cuadnqe or of any of the 
tales ot the heroic period was is not known A curious 
legend points to Senckdn Torpeut , a poet who flourished 
about 600, as the pel son who gave the Tain its present form , 
another tradition assigns the work to St Cum an of 
Clonmacnoise The language of the portion of the Taut 
m the Book of the Dun Cow is not oldei at most than the 
beginning of the 10th century, the text of tht Book of 
Leinster, which contains the whole story, is more modern, 
although the two manusuipts do not difler m age perhaps 
fifty years, the language of each copy evidently following, 
as we have before pointed out, the current of the spokeu 
language The tales ot the heroic cycle, whenever 
originally written, are essentially pagan, and lepresent an 
early state of society still unaffected by Christianity or 
by Roman influence That real peisons may become the 
heroes ol legends, and very simple eveiyday acts the loots 
of myths, is too well known to require proof Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether a real personage may not always 
be necessai y as a lay figure for the myths to gatliei round 
in the first instance Be this as it may, Cuchulamd, Mtdb , 
and the rest of the personages of the heroic period, not- 
withstanding their complete anthropomorphism, aie a 
phase of Insh mythology The connection of the Tuatha 
IV Dannnn pantheon and the actors in the heroic tales is 
direct and explicit Thus the uval bulls, which are the 
direct cause of the war, are but metamorphoses of two 
hostile personages among the inhabitants of the Side, the 
representatives perhaps of the Teutonic iEsir and Vamr 
Fedelm, the Ben Fdth , prophetess, from the Sid of 
Crvachan , appears to Medb and describes to her Cuchulamd , 
Badb y the M6r Iligu, forewarns Cuchulamd of his death , 
the latter m the tale of the Bed of Decline, which we have re 
i erred to in speaking of the mythological tales, is bewitched 
by the woman of the Sid , Fand, wife of Manandan Mac 
Ltr fall*- m love with him , he visits Ttr Taimgire , or 
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the Land of Promise, and assists the people of the Side w 
a battle against their enemies Medb f too, has power over 
the Gemiti Glmdiy or Spirits of the Glen, and m many ways 
shows her divine nature 

The poems and tales which we have called Fenman, or Fennlta 
Oisiamc, form a cycle entnely distinct from the heroic ^ u,an f° 
one Their history, too, is curious Finn, or Find, the son tAles 
of Cumally the chief hero of the tales, is supposed to have 
flourished in the socond half of the 3d century and to have 
acted as commander of a body of mercenaries He there 
fore lived at a time which may be considered, it not actually 
within the historic period, at least upon its threshold The 
struggle of the various races tor masteiy was ended, and 
this militia or standing army was evidently intended tu 
keep the subject races in check That the idea of such a 
force was suggested by the Roman army in Britain there 
can be little doubt Perhaps to the existence of this 
body is due the considerable scale upon which the sub- 
sequent invasions of Britain by the Scots took place 
As Finn appears m the accounts of the battles which 
he is supposed to have fought, ho has all the air of an 
historical character, and is almost entirely devoid of 
legendaiy accessories The same may be said of his son 
Oisuiy the poet, and of his grandson Oscar in the Book 
of Leinster are two poems ascribed to Omn, and only two 
oi three tales belonging to tlie Fenman cycle — one of 
winch has reached the present time — aie mentioned 
Indeed in the oldei manuscripts there are few references 
to Fimiy or to any of the personages of the Fenman 
romances in the 1 2th century it would appeal , therefore, 
that Finn and the other Fenmans had onl) just begun to 
become the heroes of romance But between the end of 
the 12tli and the middle of the 15th century a rich body 
of poems and tales came into existence This new Fenman 
epos possessed considerable vitality, for it continued to 
grow even down to the present century, and at least one 
entirely new tale belongs to the 1 8th ceutuiy, and many 
received considerable expansion during the same time 
The cause of this very remarkable growth of legend is 
obscuie, and would be well worth investigating m connec 
tion with the history of romance The two streams of 
romance aie perfectly distinct and never mingle, at least 
we never find any of the heroes of the heroic period 
mentioned as actors m genuine Fenman tales No better 
proof of tho spurious character of a legend could be given 
than the co-existence m the same poem or story of actois 
belonging to the two romantic cycles 

The Fenman or Oisiamc legends aie veiy numorous and 
veiy romantic, and there is a distinct Fenman toponorny, 
which has not obs<urod or invaded that of tho heroic 
period Finn is still a populai hero, while Cuchulamd lias 
become a shadow In the current Fenman htoratuie as 
distinguished from the mere corrupt popular plastic legend 
on the one hand, and the Fenman poems and tales con 
tamed m good manuscripts of the 15th century on tho 
other, there is an increasing disregard of lelative chron- 
ology, and of consistent toponorny There is not the 
same terseness and clearness of expression in the new as ip 
the old stories , they are evidently the work of a people who 
are no longer in the same stage of culture The descup 
tions of the dress and arms of the actors are vague, the 
number of those slam m battle is greater The romances 
of the 14th and 15th centimes are full of magic and wild 
prodigies, but nevertheless they have the aioma of the 
forestand the mountain heather, one hears the echo of the 
huntsman's horn, and sees the rude life of the Uun } and 
the deep dnnkmg of the chief's ale house The prose tales 
lack the refinement of the Welsh Malmwqum, and the 
poems the polish of the Welsh ones, but they are truer* 
products of the national culture of the penod 
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MucelU* The sixth or miscellaneous class of legends do not 
? e °Mida require special notice, the more so as we have already 

eg included among the mythological tales some that might 

come under tins head Nor do the limits of this article 
permit us to say anything on the subject of lyric poetry 
Wo have spoken of the incantations m verse of the File , 
and of the satirical poetry which originated m them, and 
whn h for a long time was endowed by the popular mind 
with band ul powers This belid was the souice of the 
Fill** influence in Christian times, and encouraged him to 
indulge m satirical compositions Some of these possess 
considerable morit, and two of them deserve to be specially 
mentioned as early examples of a form of satire which was 
used by the French waters of fabliaux , and which in the 
hands of Rabelais and Swift gavi use to great works The 
first is the Anluufe or Phmtasy of a certain Anin, the son 
of ConrjUnn , who lived at the end of the 8th century He 
was at fitst a theological student, but soon relinquished 
divinity for satire and the free life of a Fill Re betook 
himself to Cork, to (Jathal , king of Munster, who happened 
to suffer at the time from the disease of a voracious appetite, 
for which he sought everywhere a cure Anier undertakes 
it and succeeds The piece opens with a kind of prelude 
in which a northern hag boasts that Maeldun , king of 
Ailech m Ulstei, CathaCs rival for the paramount 
sovereignty of Ireland, is about to go to the south and 
carry off its spoils , a southern hag defies him, aud says 
he will stop on the way The poet, as if to raise his own 
importance, gives in a short poem the names, tribes, and 
places of eight scholars of repute, among whom ib of coui so 
the poet himself, who had studied together at the school 
of Armagh Having thus given himself the necessaiy 
importance, he describes his preparation for his journey to 
Cork, and the journey itself On his arrival there he goes 
to the guesthouse of the Cenobium, but not finding it an 
agreeable plac e, and the food being not to his liking, he 
writes a seveie satire on the place, for which lie is treated 
badly by the abbot An in revenges himself by writing a 
singulai genealogy of Mamhan , the abbot, whose ancestors 
up to Adam ho represents to be various forms of luxurious 
viands He then acquaints the abbot with his object m 
visiting Cork, and relates a vision which he had of an 
island of wheaten bread in the midst of a lake of new 
milk, on which was a house of butter and other articles of 
food He fancies himself ferried over to this island in a 
boat of beef, and finds at the house a singular doorkeeper 
dressed m clothes of beef, cuids, fish, butter, <kc , and 
ornamented with garlands of sausages Here he learns 
how to cure his voracious appetite, which he feigns to be 
the object of Ins seaich The result of this account of his 
vision is that Mamhan sends him to the house of a ceitain 
Puhan , where he has an interview with king Cathal , and 
relates to him another vision of a mansion made of the 
most delicious viands, with the object of enticing the 
Lonchi aes, or voracious demon, with whu h the king was sup- 
posed to be possessed, to come forth By such stratagems 
he ultimately succeeds m enticing the demon out, and curing 
the king Tho personification of viands in this curious piece 
forcibly reminds us of the French fabliau of the Bataille de 
Karesme et de Chat uaqe} m which the combatants on one 
Bide are fish and the various dishes pel nutted m Lent per- 
sonified, and on the othor the various kinds of flesh meats 
The Dream or Phantasy of Anier Mac Conqhnne is m 
a manuscript, of about the year 1400, called Leabhar Jireac , 
the Speckled Book, but the language of the piece even m 
its present state proves that it is much older There seems, 
mdeed, no reason to doubt that it really was written m 
the 8th or 9th century, and that the orthography has been 

* 1 Fabliaux et can tee dee Poetes Francois dn XI dx Sticks, publitf 
par Barbazan, Fans, 1808, vol. iv p 80 


only a little changed by the scribes who copied it The 
contrast between the dishes, the mere recital of whidh it 
was hoped would entice the demon from Cathode stomach, 
and those mentioned m the French fabliau are very lnstruc- 
tive as regards the kinds ol food in use, and the relative 
degree of skill m the culmary art, and the general culture 
of Ireland and France at the periods when the Ai&hnge 
and the fabliau were respectively written 

The second piece referred to above is the Plunder of 
the CatJrnr of Mael MiUcotlmh , or Mael “ ol the honeyed 
words,” written by Era id Mac Cause, who died about ' 
the year 1 023 The poet had a Oath air, oi residence, at 

Clartha , now Clara m Westmeath, which was plundered 
and demolished m his absence by some of the O'Neills, and 
his furniture, ornaments, and cattle earned oft Mac Cowc 
not being m a position to demand redress directly, had 
recourse to his art Going to the Dun of Domnal O'Neill 
at Aile<h, near Derry, the king, as was customary, asked 
him what tales ho could recite , the poet names those he 
knows, all of which the king has heard before save one 
called the Plunder of Mael Milstothach's Catkavr , which 
he desires to hear Mai Coise then describes the attack 
and destruction of his house, using allegorical names for 
all the actors in the outrage He first gives the pedigiee 
of Mael “of the honeyed words," from the god Daqda 
As the hostile party approach tho Cathau the nymph of 
poetry ascends to the top, and asks who they are, and 
what they seek The spokesman of the enemy gives a 
number of allegorical names, which when interpreted mean 
the O’Neills themselves The nymph asks would lhe> not 
prefer the jewels of poetic eloquence and eulogy to the 
torturing lash of satire, for she possessed abundance of 
both, from the panegyrics of Mac Londm , the sallies of 
Minim , the eloquence of Laidech , the stories of Leach 
Liathnhuim , the proverbs of Fithal the wisdom of the 
Ferceirtnes , the intellect of tho poetess Etam , the brilliancy 
of Fern, the clear truths of the prmccss Mar Mumkan 
The marauders heed not the question, but buist into the 
house and plunder it On going to the cellar they are met 
by the guardian Dathghd , who enumerates tho male and 
temale defenders of the place , these are no other than the 
various household ai tides personified, such as “ Bellows, 
son of constant Fire place , ” “ Blanket, son of Women's 
Work “ Broom, daughter of Tidiness," and so on The 
result of this clever piece of satire was the restoration of 
the poet’s propel ty, and compensation fur his loss 

The subject of law and its literature will be found fully Law 
treated undei the heading Brehon Law, vol iv p 252 
Among the gods of tho Irish pantheon mentioned above Medicine 
was Dianccchty that is, lha na Cicht , the god of the powers 
(of healing) In the Tain Bo Cuaihu/e, a Fdth-Liay, or 
prophet-leech, heals tho wounds of Cuihulaind after his 
fight with Ferdiad It is probable, therefoie, that m 
pagan times the Lmg, leech, belonged to the order which 
may bo conventionally called Druidic, and that chaims 
and incantations formed part of the means of cure, like 
those of the Gallo Roman physician Marccllus Burdi- 
gallensis The position assigned to the leech by the laws 
in the Middle Ages was a very high one He ranked with 
the smith and the Cerd, or artist m gold and silver , and the 
Ollamhy or doctor m leechciaft, ranked with an Aire Aril , 
that is, one of the highest grades of lord, who had ten free- 
stock tenants and ton base-stock tenants He had also a 
distinguished place at assemblies, aud at the table of the 
king Leech-craft became hereditary m certain families, 
some of whose names indicate their profession, as O'Lee, that 
is O’Liau/h, the descendant of the leech, and O'Hickey, 
O'lhceadha , the descendant of the healer The heads of 
these families kept schools of leecheraft, as the BreUheams 
kept schools of law. many of which were m existence m the 
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16th century, for Campion, who wrote in 1671, says of both 
classes of schools, “ They speake Latine like a vulgar lan- 
guage, learned in their common schooles of Leackcr&ft and 
Law, whereat they begin children, and hold on sixteene or 
twentie yeares conning by roato the Aphorismes of 
Hypocrates, and the Civill Institutions, and a few other 
parings of those two faculties ” Many of the books of 
these families still exist m the libraries of the Royal Irish 
Academy, the King’s Inns, <fcc , in Dublin These books 
show that the Irish leeches were well acquainted with the 
works of Hippocrates, Dioscondes, Galen, Avicenna, 
Rhazes, and most of the medical writers of the Continent 
of their time They also contain early translations into 
Irish of several medical works of repute 
With the exception of the hymn of St Colman 
O'Cluasatqhe, published in the Liber Hymnorum of the 
early Irish Church, some fragments of poems attributed to 
St Bee Mac Be, and some others, everything ecclesiastical 
which could with certainty be referred to an early period 
h m Latin, and therefore outside the scope of this ai tide 
The Leabhar Breac , or Speckled Book, now in the library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, contains chiefly religious 
writings, which give us the means of estimating what may 
be called the popular religious literature m the 13th and 
14th centuries It contains homilies on moral, scriptuial, 
doctrinal, and ritualistic subjects, eg, on the duties of 
kings and subjects, on charity, almsgiving, the ten com- 
mandments, the commandments of the church, the different 
festivals, prayer, fasting, and abstinence, baptism, the cere- 
monies of the mass, d r c , an epitome of Bible history irom 
the Creation to the Ascension, which often so closely 
follows the text of the Scriptures, that we may regard it 
almost as a translation , the legends of the Finding and 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, embodying much ol the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, which was popularized m overy 
country in Europe ill the Middle Ages , the acts of several 
saints, which are found m Early English, French, and 
German literature, the lives of the three puncipal Irish 
saints, Patrick, Bngit, and Columcill6, and of some others , 
the elegies of St Col um Cdle , and St Sendn , &c There 
are also many legendary lives of the saints of the early 
Irish Church m some of the principal vellum manuscripts 
It will thus be booh that the popular religious literature in 
Ireland did not diffor fiom that of neighbouring countries, 
and on the whole bears favourable comparison with it 
We have no direct evidence that the Pictnh languago 
was ever written, but inductive reasoning is rather against 
the supposition, for no trace of a poem or legend has sur- 
vived The cause of this is not far to seek The Pictisk 
language, as we have already pointed out, was a Goidclic 
dialect, which at the period of the principal Dalnadic 
settlement m the west of Scotland did not perhaps differ 
from Irish moie than Low German or Alemaman 
does from High German, if even so much There was just 
difference enough to make intercourse between the Scots 
and the Piets at first somewhat difficult This close 
relationship of language is no doubt the explanation 
of the readiness with winch Scots and Piets allied against 
the Bntuns In the 5th and Gth centuries, when the lush 
kingdom established m Alba began to become an impor- 
tant factor m the affairs of that country, the Irish were a 
lettered people r J he Xmli Fih, or poet, followed m the 
track of the Irish missionary, and earned the poems and 
historic tales of Ireland among a kindred people, having 
the same eponymous ancestors, and nearly identical 
mythological traditions For several centuries after the 
conversion of the Piets, Alba, as Scotland was then called, 
was a second home to the Irish Cede Be, or monk, and 
the Irish poet and harper Even m the 12th and 13th 
centuries the Irish poets and musicians included Scotland m 


their circuit, and took refuge, or sought their fortune thera 
We shall mention one instance as it happens to be instruc- 
tive m another way, that ©f Mutredhach O’Daly, better 
known, on account of his long residence m Scotland, as 
Mmredhach Albanaih, oi Muir emit the Albanian, or as 
we should now say, the Scotchman Did we not know 
the whole history of this limn, who is belie\ed by the Rev. • 

Dr T M'Lauchlan to be the ancestor of the great race of 
Mac Vurnchs, baids to MacDonald of Glanranald, we 
should never have suspected him to lent bmi an lush 
Fill It is easy to undeistand how under tlusc cucum- 
stances the hteraiy and cultivated language mine to be 
Irish But beneath this literal y language tlurc was the 
undercurrent of the original Pictish, which was giuduully 
modified under the influence of the Irish, m the sunn way 
that a literary languago always mfluemes the spoken 
languago Nor should we forget that in this case tho 
action w'as more potent because it was directly exerted 
on the people through the preachers, and by the baids 
reciting their poems and telling their stones Towards 
tho middle of the 15th century lush literatuie began to 
decline and the Irish languago to recede Irish poets and 
musicians still continued, however, to unhide Scotland m 
their visitations, but the connection between the two 
countries began to be weakened, and the Scottish dialect 
accordingly gradually rose into literary impel tance Poems 
and tales began to be wntten in it, and those originally 
written in Irish were recast m the local dialect There 
can bo no doubt, too, that the legends and historical 
tiaditions brought over from li eland, which had been 
transformed by, or had absorbed into them, the primitive 
Pictish traditions of the same kind which giew irom the 
same original stem, began to be recast and modified, and 
a new growth of legends to spimg up indigenous t> Scot- 
land In this way a Caelu literature arose, of which some 
examples are to be found m the Dean ol Lismore’s Book 
its development was, however, arrosted by the Refoima- 
tion This would have been only a temporary check, but 
foi the political changes which followed, and which by 
gradually bringing the most remote part of the Highlands 
into the cuirent of a wider and moie active political 
life, and by diawmg to the capital and within the daoct 
influence of modern European culture the Scottish nobility, 
gavo an additional stimulus to the Bprcad of English, 
and reduced the Gaelic to a peasants’ patois Under 
other and more favourable circumstances the tianslation 
of the Bible into Gaelic, and the composition of a Gaelic 
liturgy, together with tho change in the whole current of 
leligious ideas, might have given rise to a new type of 
Celtic literature 

The success which attended some translations made by MacPber 
James MacPherson led him to make a tour m the High- son’n 
lands, and to gather as many poems and othei specimens 0b8,aD 
of Gaelic literatuie as he could fold Jt was no doubt 
during this tour that he matui ed his ldia of using tho 
legends preserved in the popular memory, wntten down in 
Scottish Gaelic, and existing in the lush MSS , which he 
came across m his travels, as materials out of wliuli to 
compose the poems which have since become so celebiuted 
under the name of the poems of Ossian 'We mean of 
couise the English poems, for m the usual sense of that 
word no Gaelic originals existed The so called ongmals 
area very curious kind of mosaic, const] uc tod endcntly 
with great labour alterwaids, m which sentences, oi paitsof 
sentences ot genuine poems are cemented togethci in a very 
inferior word-paste of MacPherson’s own We have pointed 
out that the personages of the two cycles of romance, the 
heroic and the Fenuian, are never mingled as actois m, 
genuine national poetry or talcs This is, however, done 
commonly by MacPherson Thus iu Dar-thula, which 
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i» based upon a tale of the heroic age called the Exile of 
the Sons of Unneck , we have Deirdrvu (Dar-thula), Non 
(Nathos), Aidan , and Gathbad (Cathba) the Druid, actors 
of the original tale, associated with Omn and Cormac who 
belong to a different time and another phase of Irish legend 
In Temora we have Find son of Cumuli (Fingal), 
his son Omn (Ossian) and grandson Oseai , and Cormac 
Mac Ant , associated with Catkaeir Mnr, Now (Nathos), 
Cuehulamd (Cuthuhn), and the antediluvian Canll 
Again, m Fingal, which has manifestly been written 
under the influence of the Tdm 116 Cuailnge , we have 
Canll, C&hulaind , Cathbad , Conlaei h (Con loch) son of 
Cuchulamd, Ferdiad son of Daman (Feidia), associated 
with Finn (Fingal), Oism (Ossian), Oscar , Coll Mac 
Morna (Gaul, son of Morna), and other heroes of the 
Ossianic period This mingling of the horoes of two 
different cycles of romance would be sufficient to prove, 
did we possess no other test, that MacPherson had no 
original The old Celtic tales are especially characterized 
on the one hand by the detailed descriptions they give of 
the personal appearance, dress, and arms of the chief actors 
in a tale, and ot the internal arrangements of the houses, 
&c , and on the other by the absence of descriptions of 
scenery, except when Tn Taunqiie , the Land of Promise, 
is in question The aspects of naturo were familiar to 
those who listened to those tales, what they wanted to 
realize was the actors and their deeds MacPherson’s 
poems on the contrary are full ot word-pictures of natun , 
sometimes no doubt bombastic, but generally giving 
beautiful, and often grandly poetic, descriptions of the 
most chaiacteristic features of the scenery of the Highlands 
But the actors in his epic are like figures seen through a 
mist, barely sketched m outline, whoso dress, ornaments, 
and arms are so generally and vaguely desenbed as to lose 
all peculiar and distinctive character The Poems of 
Ossian aie thoroughly modern, more so oven than the 
current legends of the west of Scotland which retain 
many things — talking ravens, soothsaying, < fee , which 
savour of old times An examination of the poems and 
prose tales of the Irish Oisiann cycle is very instructive m 
this connection , the older they are the more detailed are 
the descriptions of the actors and of their dress and arms , 
the newor the vaguer and moro geneial— the more like 
MacPherson’s heroes do they becomo In this respect 
Macl’herson did no moro than what lie was entitled to do, 
and what has been done by others who have used similar 
materials for the construction of poems The author of the 
Nibelungen Lay fused in the 12th century legends of the 
llomy Siegfried with those of a different and newer cycle 
concerning Attila, Dietrich von Bern, Brunhild, <fec So 
the romances of Arthur and the St Graal, though of a 
totally different origin have mingled together So, too, the 
medueval German poets took mauy liberties with the 
French romances, which served them as matenals What 
he had no right to do was to call his poem a ttanslation 
It is unfortunate for his fame that he should have 
supported this compaiatively trivial error by the grave one 
of producing Ins pretended original Let us add that the 
publication of a selection of the pooms m the manusenpt 
known as the Dean of Lismore’s Book by Mr W F Skeue 
and the Rev T M k Lauclilan, and Mr J F Campbell's 
collection of Popular Tain of the West Highlands , have done 
more to settle the Ossianic conti oveisy than all that had 
been written by the combatants on both sides 

The number of Welsh manuscripts is considerable, but 
with the exception of those in the British Museum, the 
library of Jesus College, Oxford, and that of the university 
of Cambridge, they aie all in private collections Of 
these the most important is the Hengw rt collection, con 
Slating of the manuscripts collected by Mr Jones of Geliy 


Lyvdy, between the years 1590 and 1630, and by the 
antiquary Mr Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, who died in 
1666 The two collectors arranged that their manuscripts 
should be united on the death of one of them, the survivor 
to become the possessor of the whole According to this 
arrangement they became the property of Mr Vaughan, 
and hence got the name of the Hengwrt collection Some 
years ago Sir Robert Vaughan bequeathed the collection, 
comprising, we believe, about four hundred volumes, to Mr 
W W E Wynne of Pemarth, m whose possession it now 
is But although Welsh manuscripts are numerous there 
are very few of any considerable antiquity, the others being 
comparatively modern compilations, often the work of 
ignorant scribes, the contents of which seem for the most 
part to have been in the first instance taken from the old 
books just spoken of Of such old books there are, ex- 
clusive of law manuscripts, only five of such antiquity or 
importance as to deserve special mention here The first 
is a copy of the hcxainetncal paraphrase of the GoBpols - 
of Juveticus m the University Library of Cambridge, as 
old at least as the 9th century The only Welsh it con- 
tains are some glosses and two short poems written in 
Irish characters, but as the oldest specimens of Welsh 
known they are invaluable as a standard wherewith to 
compare the language of other manuscripts The second 
is tho Black Book of Carmarthen, a small quarto vellum 
manuscript of 54 leaves, written m Gothic letters by 
various hands m the reign of Henry II (1154-1189) 

This manuscript originally belonged to the Priory of Black 
Canons at Carmarthen, and was given by the treasurer of 
tho Chuich of St David to one of the commissioners 
appointed by Henry VIII for tho suppi eased monasteries, 

Su John Price It is now m the Hengwrt collection at 
Denial th The third is the Book of Tabessin, also in the 
Hengwrt collection, a small quarto manuscript consisting 
of 38 leaves of vellum written m Gothic letters through- 
out in one hand, some timo in the eatly part of the 14th 
century Its history before it came into the possession of 
Robeit Vaughan, the antiquary, is not known The 
fourth is the Book of Aneurm, a small quarto manuscript 
of 19 leaves of vtllum, written probably iu the end of the 
13th century It was purchased by the late Sir Thomas 
Phillips of Middlelnll, and may have been formerly m the 
Hengwrt collection The fifth is the Red Book of Ilergest, 
so called from Hergcst Couit, one of the seats of the 
Vaughins, for whom it was probably compiled This 
important manuscript, the chief repository of Welsh litera- 
ture, is a folio volume of 300 leaves of vellum, written m 
double columns at different times, from the early part of 
tho 14th to the middle of the 15th century, and is now m 
the library of Jesus College, Oxfoid 

The text of a large number of tho poems and other Myvyriaa 
compositions contained m Welsh manuscripts has been Arckaio- 
published m a work in three volumes, called the Myvynan bj&j of 
Aichaioloqy of Wales The first volume, containing poems, a eB * 
and tho second, chronicles and historical documents of 
vanous kinds, were published in 1801 , and the third, 
moral, didactic, legal, and miscellaneous pieces, in 1803 
This publication is due to tho noble patriotism of three 
men — Owen Jones, a furuer m London, and the son of a 
Welshman, with whom the idea originated while still a 
young man, and who devoted no inconsiderable portion of 
his feu tune to its realization , Edward Williams, a stone 
mason, better known by his assumed name of Iolo Mot 
qanwq, the chief contributor to the collection, and 
William Owen, who afterwards assumed the name of 
Pughe, the author of the prim ipal dictionary of the Welsh. 

Had the critical judgment and knowledge of the editors 
equalled their patriotism, the work would be of great value 
Welsh manuscript literature may be classed for our 
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pnrpose under the following heads — (1 ) Glossaries and 
grammars , (2 ) The Bruts, or annals, genealogies, and 
histones , (3 ) Poems , (4 ) Mabinogton, and other prose 
tales , (5 ) Laws , (6 ) Medicine and science There are 
very few Welsh glossaries, because there exist in fact few 
examples of obsolete or old Welsh The oldest Welsh laws 
are attributed to Hoivel Dda, who died in 950, and 
the oldest codex containing them is believed to have been 
written m the 1 2th century If this codex contained the 
laws m their onginal form they would probably require no« 
gloss to explain them, because the language did not change 
very much m the interval between the framing of the laws 
and the writing of the manuscripts But like all Welsh 
manuscripts, even the oldest copy of the laws gives us an 
edition m the language of the time A giammar of the 
Welsh, said to have boen made by Edeyr n Da/od Aur , by 
the order and at the desire of three Welsh princes, in the 
second half of the 13th century, has been published by the 
Rev J Williams ab Ithol, from a copy made in 1832 from 
another copy made in 1821 from a manuscript of Edward 
Williams, or lolo Morganwg Whatever may be the intrinsic 
scientific value of the treatise itself, this is a very doubtful 
source to derive historical value from Mr Williams has 
also published m the same volume a work on the rules of 
Welsh poetry, originally compiled by Davydd Ddu Athniw 
m the 14th century, and subsequently enlarged by Siniwnt 
Vythm in the 16th century. Wo havo no ovidenco as to 
how much belonged to the former and how much to the 
latter, but it all appears to belong to the 17th century 
Mr Williams has also added a great deal of matter of his 
own, which is distinguished from the text by being printed 
m smaller type His object was to combine in dne volume 
as complete a body of information on the subject as 
possible It would be outside the scopo of this articlo to 
criticise this laborious woik 

If we might judge by names alone, the British, between 
the depirture of the Romans and tho conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, possessed many historians Welsh anti- 
quaries give a long list, and some find a place even in the 
works of English and foreign writers , but with the 
excej)tion of Gildas and Nennius, tho titles only of their 
writings are known, nor are these above suspicion Bede 
quotes Gildas, and so far wo have proof that as early as 
his time there was a belief m the existence of such an 
author The works now known as those of Gildas and 
Nennius are written in Latin, and are properly outside our 
scope, but they are so inseparably connected with tho 
Bruts or Annals, and with the history of romance, that we 
must say a lew words concerning each. Gildas was the 
son of a Butish kiug of Axlciyd , tho prosont Dumbarton, 
and was therefore from that part of Britain referred to in 
Welsh woiks as y Gogled Several dates have been 
assigned for his birth and death, but we prefer for the 
former 516, and foi the latter 570, and his book De Ex- 
cidio Bntannue , if genuine, seems to have been written 
about 560 According to his legendary lives, he went to 
Ireland on the invitation of St Bngit, founded monas- 
teries there, and taught at the school of Armagh Ills 
work above named is written m an inflated stylo, and is 
a more sketch of Butish history under the Romans, and in 
the period immediately succeeding their withdrawal from 
the country, and so includes tho peiiod of the wars of the 
Britons with the Piets, Scots, and Saxons , it is full of 
blunders and anachronisms Mr Skene suggests, very 
reasonably, that the well-known letter of the Britons to 
Aetius, asking for Roman aid, is misplaced, and that if put 
in its proper place the discrepancy between Gildas’s account 
of the departure of the Romans from Britain and that of 
Greek and Roman writers will disappear 

Nothing is known of the person called Nenmus, to whom 


the short Histoiy of the Britons known by his name is 
attributed In the earliest known manuscript of it, written 
about the middle of the 10th century, aud now m the 
Vatican Library, it is ascribed to a certain Marc, who is be- 
lieved to be the M ire who with his nephew, Moengal , better 
known as Marcellus (little Marc), came to tho monastery of 
bt Gall about the middle of tho 9th century, having with 
him many books and a considerable letinui Bestowing his 
wealth on his followers, and reserving for himself only the 
books, ho and his nephew remained at St Gall, whore the 
latter became celebiated m the teachei of Notkor, Ratpert, 
and Tutilo Mr Skene thinks it was ouginully wntteu m 
British m Cumbria, or y (/ogltd % and wits afterwards 
translated into Latin To this nucleus was added tho 
genealogies of the Saxon kings, down to 738, the 
above-mentioned Marc appended, probably about 823, 
the life of St Germanus, and tho legends of St Patrick, 
which were subsequently incorporated with the history 
Some South Welshinau addod to the oldest manuscript 
of tho history m these couutues, about 977, a chronicle 
of events fiom 444 to 954, m which there are gene 
alogies beginning with Owain , son of llowel Dda king 
of South Wales Tins chronicle, which is not found 
m other manuscripts, has been made the basis of two later 
chronicles brought down to 1280 and 1288 respectively 
It is consequently not the work of one author A Sat and 
Fdi y mimed Gilla Caomkan , who died 1072, translated 
it into Irish, and added many things concerning the Irish 
and the Piets 

The Ihstoi ta Br donum is more valuable for the 
legendary matter which it contains than for what may be 
accepted as history, for it gives us, at least as early as the 
1 0th century, the British legends of the colonization of Great 
Bntam and Ireland, the exploits of King Arthur, and the 
wonderful birth and prophecies of Me rim, which are not 
found elsewhere before the 12th century Tho date of the 
book is of the greatest impoitance to tho history of 
mediaeval romance, and theie cau now be no doubt, 
especially since the jmbh cation of the Irish Nennius, that it 
is earliei than the Norman Conquest, and that the legends 
thomsolves are of British origin Tho books attributed to 
Gildas and Nennius contain the geims of the fables which 
expanded into Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of Britain, Geoffrey < 
which was written ill Latin bometimo beforo 1147, the Monmimt 
date of the epistle dedicatory to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the son of Hemy I by Nest, only daughter of Rhys ab 
Taodior , and was a manifestation oi the great advance 
which took place in Welsh literature consequent on the 
lestoration of the Welsh prince just named, and of Gtuffyd 
ab Oymin , aud of which we shall have more to say hereafter 
In the epistlo just referied to Geoffrey states that Walter, 
archdeacon of Oxford, had given him a very ancient book 
in the Butish tongue, giving an account of the kings of 
Britain from Brutus to Cadwaladyr , and that he had 
translated it into Latin at the aichdeacon’s request But 
m tho Welsh version of Geoffrey’s chronicle in the Myvynan 
Archaiology , the Brut Geoffrey ap Arthur, there is this 
postscript " I, Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, "did turn 
this buok out of Welsh into Latin , and m my old age I 
turned it a second time out of Latin into Welsh ” That 
Geoffrey drew Ins materials from British sources, and did 
not coin any of them, seems to us the legitimate conclusion 
to be drawn from a careful study of the whole subject 
ills book is, however, a compilation and not a translation, 
at all events no book now exists winch can be regarded as 
Jus original, while all the Bruts or chiomcles are posterior The Broti 
to Geoffrey’s book and based upon it Of these there are 
the Brut Tysilio and the Br ut Geoffrey ap Arthur , both 
of which are also called Brut y Br enhiuoedd, or Chronicle 
of the Kings The copy of tho latter m the Red Book is 
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followed by a chronicle m continuation which, according to 
an entry in a later hand, was called Brut Twysogion , or 
Chronicle of the Princes In some manuscripts there is 
also added a chronicle of Welsh events interspersed with 
Saxon ones, which is from this called the Brut y Suction, or 
Chronicle of tho Saxons , iu one manuscript this is attnbuted 
to Caradoe of Llancarvan The chronicle of events from 
444 to 954, which is contained m the Butish Museum 
manuscript of the History of Nennius, and two other 
chi unities, already mentioned, bringing i vents down to 
128G and 1288, have been printed together as the 
Aimaks Camhrue These later chronicles ought not, 
as Mr Skene properly remarks, to have been incorporated 
with the older one, which alone possesses tk^ special value 
of having been written before tho Norman Conquest, and 
a century and a half btfoie the Bruts 

Besides the chronicles or Bruts there arc no historical 
works properly so i ailed in Welsh, unless we include tho 
Triads, a curious kind of literature peculiar to Wales, for 
although there are some lush Triads they tire mutations uf 
the Welsh ones, an imitation which fortunately did not 
extend very far The Triads are an arrangement of similar 
subjects, similar events, or tilings which might be associated 
in the mind, or be worthy of remembrance, <fcc, in senes 
of three, c<j , “Tlnee ornaments of a hamlet — a book, a 
teacher versed in song, and a smith m his smithy,” or 
“Three punishments for theit in hand— the fiist is 
imprisonment, the second is cutting off a limb, the third is 
hanging ” This kind of composition appears to have come 
into use in the 12th centurj, the earliest specimen being 
the Triads of the Horses, which are in the Black Book 
The Triads of Aithur and Ins warriors are perhaps as old 
as the l!ith century The Red Book contains tho Triads 
of the Island of Britain, which include those last men- 
tioned, an enlarged edition of the Triads of the Horses, 
and tniny others The Triads of Byfnwal Mod mud, a 
supposed ancient king of Britain, are pci haps as old as the 
beginning of the lGtk century 

The poetic liteiature of the Welsh, which is very exten- 
sive, may bo conveniently divided into — (].) Pot ms attnbuted 
to poets who lived before the 12th century, and anonymous 
poems in the Black Book , and (2 ) Poems written by or 
attributed to poets who lived in tho 12th and succeed- 
ing centuries The claims of the Welsh to possess an 
ancient literature rests altogether on the poems of tho fust 
category, hence they have been tho subject of much dis 
mission The grounds upon which such discussions have 
hitherto rested have altoied considerably within the list 
few years The labours of Zeuss and others who have 
worked at Celtic philology, and the discovery of specimens 
of Old Welsh in the Cambridge Codex of Juvencus, furnish 
us with much bafer canons of criticism than existed in 
1849, when oven a learned Welshman, the late Mr Thomas 
Stephens, who did moie than any one else to establish the 
claims of his country to a real literature, doubttd the 
authenticity of a huge nuuibei of the poems said to have 
been wntton by Tiliessm, Aneurin, Merlin, and Ltywarch 
HAn, who are supposed to have lived in the 5th centurj 
Mr W F Skene has done a very great suvice to Welsh 
litoratuie by the publication of the texts of those poems 
from the four print i pal manuscripts now known, the Black 
Book, the Book of Diliessm, the Book of Aneurin, and tho 
Red Book In addition to the texts Mr Skene has given 
tiansltttions of the poems specially made for him by the 
Rev D Silvan Evaus and the Rev Robert Williams, so 
that next to the Welsh Laws, and Stephens's Literature of 
the Kymry, Ins Four Ana rut Bool t of Wain is tho most 
irtiportaut contribution to Welsh liteiature yet made 
If wo judge by the test of language alone, the poems 
which we have included m our first category, and which 


are nearly all to be found u* Mr Skene's book, are not in 
their present form older than the 1 1 th < century But 
while the form may be new the substance may be old, as 
we have already pointed out m the case of many Irish 
poems It is probable that many of the poems attnbuted 
to Aneunn, and seveial of the mythological and religious 
poems, are only popular editions of much older poems, 
and further that the change effected in some of them may 
be so small that we have substantially the onginal poems. 

Others again have been so deeply modified that they may 
be regarded as new poems on an old theme 

The following classification of those poems shows their Clawifica 
origin, and will help to render the few observations we tion °* 
can oficr here more intelligible olderWelsh 

1 Poems referring to events m Romanized Britain, or poems 
to the east frontier of Wales 


2 Poems referring to events on tho Mercian frontier and 
in South Cumbria 

3 Poems referring to personages and events connected 
with the Gwyddel or Goidclic occupation of Wales and 
Cornwall 

4 Poems refer ring to the Gwyr y G ogled, or Mon of 
the North 

5 Poems relating to or attnbuted to Tahessm of a 
general character 

G Proverbial poetry attributed to Llywarch Hen 

7 Poems attributed to poets between the 7th and 11th 
centuries 


8 Anonymous religious poems m the Black Book 

9 Poems referring to personages and events of Welsh 
history m the 1 2th and subsequent centuries 

The first class is represented by one poem in the Book 
of Talussm, The Reconciliation of Lind the Less, 
winch would be unintelligible but for a Mabmoqi to which 
we shall refer later The poem has no mark of antiquity 
about it, and belongs to the 13th icntury To the second 
class belong tbe Death Song of Erof, and other pieces m 
which that warrior is mentioned, and the Death Song of 
Fthyi Pendmqon , all of which are in the Book of Tahessm, 
and m form and substance are not older than the 12th 
century The poems of tho third class aie of considerable 
importance, but here we shall merely give the names of a 
few as examples, reserving what we have to say concerning 
them until wo come to tho Mabmoqnm The follow- 
ing arc good examples of the class — The Death Song 
of Go) roi, The Battle of Godev , and The Chan of 
Gen dwen, from the Book of Tahessm, the Freiddeu 
Anmvu , Daionwy, and the poems relating to Gwydycni 
ap Don, fiom the Black Book, the Book of Taliessm, and 
the Red Book The poems which belong to the fourth 
(lass are the most numerous and important Among them 
may be mentioned first of all the Go Judin poems, those 
relating to Unen Itheqed , the war botween the sons of 
lJywanh II < n and Aiwq Mawr Jhefydd, poems i elating 
to the battle of Adden/d, as for instance the Avallenau, 
oi Apple Trees, and poems relating to Cadivallawn and 
Gadwa/adt/r We lia\e already explained that y Goqled Extent to 
was that portion of Britain which lay between the Walls of which 
Ilad.ian and Antoninus, and had been erected into the Ro 5 ntam 5 ™!* 
man province of Valentia As it was a loose terra, it may m an 2 
have included all the independent ButLsh cjuntiy north of 
the Ribble This country, and especially that part of it 
framing the ancient diocese of Glasgow, was the cradle 
of the Welsh language and literatuie It w r as the only 
part that could have been this Here the question naturally 
suggests itself, to what extent was Britain Romanized] 

That it was not so to the extent usually supposed may 
be shown m many ways It is obvious that, if the 
southern Britons were as thoroughly Romanized as Gaul 
or Spain, the language of Cornwall should have been a 
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Romance dialect, and that of Brittany an allied one Again, 
if the Welsh were a remnant of the Humanized Bntons 
driven westward by the conquering Saxons, the Welsh 
language also should be a Romance dialect, or its vocabulary 
should contain a large mtermixture of words borrowed from 
the Latin, and especially of words connected with law, 
trades, &c But this is not so The fact is the population 
of Britain was not Romanized to any extent In the towns 
the principal citizens no doubt spoke Latin, as they speak 
English m Calcutta and othei largo towns in India A 
large British population m part bilingual gathered round 
the cities and towns, as the Irish did about the Anglo- 
Norman towns of the Bale, and as the Letts, Esthonuns, 
and Russians do about the German towns of the Russian 
Baltic provinces We should also not forget that the 
legionaries m the 2d and 3d centuries weie only Roman 
m name, being recruited from every pait of the empire, 
and consequently could not contribute to Romanizing tho 
inhabitants among whom they wei e located Tho peasantry 
continued British, but the nobility, no doubt, learned to 
speak Latin, but not forborne use When afterwards the 
Saxons on tho east and the lush on the west of what is 
now Wales displaced the ruliug families, the Romanized 
part of the independent Butish population, hemmed m 
between the two hostile peoples, and with an evor- 
encroaching Saxon frontier on one side, giadually merged 
into the Celtic speaking peasantry, and lost the use of the 
Latin tongue This was not a state of things favourable 
for the development of a literatuie In the north especially, 
between the Walls of lladnau and Antoninus, in the province 
of Valentu, whuh never had Roman towns, only camps occu- 
pied by legionaries, who for the most part probably spoke no 
Latin, the whole population must have lemamed essentially 
K ( so of British aftei the withdiawal of [toman powei Here if 

Walsh auywheie tho lust germs of a Bi ltish literaturo should show 

poetry in themselves, and accordingly tiadition makes Taliemn , 
y Oogled Anew m, Llywauh Hut, and Myulm or Merlin, to whom 
most of the supposed ancient Welsh poems .ire attribute d, 
natives of this region Here also the actors in the events 
referred to m the poems lived, aud the places where those 
events are supposed to have taken place are to be found 
Tho greater part of this region, too, enjoyed substantial 
independence down to the end of the 9th century, with 
the excoptiou of the interval from 655, when they were 
subjected to the kingdom of Northumbria by Oswy, after 
the defeat of Cad wal lawn and Penda, to the battle of 
Dunnichon m 686, when Ecfud, king of Northumbria, 
was defeated From tho 7th to the 9th century Cumbria, 
including under that name all the British temtory from 
the Kibble to the Clyde, was the principal theatre of 
British and Saxon conflict Tho rise of tbo dynasty of 
Mailiun, who according to Welsh tradition was a de- 
scendant of Gunedda, one of the Gwyddtl or Goidelic Piets 
of the district called Guotodm , brought Wales into close 
connection with the Cumbrian kingdom, and prepared both 
North and South Wales for tho reception of tho northern 
traditions and the riso of a truo Welsh literature 

Whether tho poets of Cumbua really wrote any of tho 
poems which m a modified form have como down to us or 
not, thoie can be no doubt that a number of lays attributed 
to them lived in popular tradition, and that uridtt the 
sudden buist of glory which the deeds of Cadwallawn 
called foith, and which endod in the disastrous defeat of 
655, a British literature began to spring up, and was 
nourished by the hopes of a future resurrection under his 
son Cadwaladyi , whose death was disbelieved in for so long 
a time These floating lays and traditions gradually 
gathered into North Wales, according as tho nobility and 
bards sought refuge there from the advancing conquests of 
the Saxon kings in the north The heroes of Cumbria 
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became Welshmen, aud the sites of the battles they fought 
were identified with places of similar name in Wales and 
England When llowel Dda became king of all Wales, 
the legends of the north passed into South Wales, and 
like the legends of Ousin in Scotland, became so thoroughly 
identilied with then new home, that they seem to have 
first ouginated theie 

Of all the poems attributed to the foui ancient Welsh The V 
baids, the one which has most claim to bt considered Godod ^ 
genuine, and the only one wo can specially allude to line, poems * 
is that known as y Gododui As published by Mr Skene 
from the Book of Attemin , it cousists of 94 stanzas, and is 
both obscuie and fragmentary The lattei chauictei Mr 
Skene explains, and wo think successlully, by supposing 
that it consists in reality of two distinct poems, referring 
to two eveuts separated by a long interval of time Tho 
fust event is the battle of Gotti aetli ,the Jit Hum Miathorum 
of Adamnau, fought between the Bntons and Scots under 
Aedan , king of Dalnada, and the pagan Saxons and their 
British subjects in Divyt and Biyneuh or Deira and 
Burmcia, and the hall-pagan Piets of Guotodm , a district 
coriesponding to the northern part of the Lothmns along 
the Firth of Forth Cattraetk was the adjoining disfcuct 
on the Fortli where the gieat Roman wall terminates at 
Carndeii, the Fort of Euhnn If this view be collect, and 
it is the best that has yet been proposed, the Myvydawy 
of the poem was Aedan Mat Gain an, and the battle 
the one fought m 596, of which Culumcille prophesied 
that Aedan would be unfortunate but vntonous, — the 
misfortune being doubtless the loss of Ins four sons m tho 
battle, one ot whom was named Artni (Ait) The 
second and later poition of the poem, Mr Skene thinks, 
refus to the battle of Stiatluauinn , now Strathcanon, 
in which Domnal Biec , lung ot the Dalrudic Scots of Alba, 
was slain, 642 In the brevity of the iiairutive, the cure- 
less boldness of the actors as they present themselves, 
the condensed energy of the action, and the fieico exulta- 
tion of the slaughter, together with tho recuning elegiac 
note, this poem (or poems it it bo the woik of two authors) 
has some of the highest epic qualities The ideas and 
manners are in harmony with the age andcounti) to winch 
it is reierred The poems called the Gonhans , which 
are also found m the Book of Aueurm , and lefer to 
the personages and events of tho Gododui , possess many 
of the characteristics of that poem, and aie probably the 
work of the same time, if not of the same poet 

Still moie celebrated than Aneurin , the reputed author poems 
of y Gododui , was Tahessm, a name which has been intei- asmbei 
preted as “ Splendid Forehead,” and has consequently been 
the subject of a good deal of mysticism The liumbei 
of poems in the Book of Taliewn supposed to have 
been written by him is considerable , m language they 
are not older than tho 12th century, though many of 
them may be what we have called m other cases populir 
editions of olclu poems Several belong to the fourth class 
which we have been just considering, the poems wdncli 
we would include in a special fifth class are those which 
have been made the subject of bardic spei illation in < on- 
sequence of their generality and vagueness, such us the Fold 
of tho Baids, Hostile Confederacy, Song to the Wind, 

Mead Song, Songs to Great and Little Woilds, Elegy of the 
Thousand Sons, Pleasant things of Tallinn Many of 
these poems possess considerable merit, and even an tho 
work of the 12th and 1 3th centunes might bcai compauson 
with similar compositions in other Rui option literutuiu 
of the period 

The poems of tho sixth c hiss attributed to Llywarch Poems 
Hen are in the Red Book, and are the work of some tribute 
Tupper of the 1 4th century, too disinterestedly proud 
of his work to put las own name to it They are curious 
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and interesting examples of a sort of proverbial philosophy 
m which each proverb or wise saw is accompanied by a 
reference to some natural feature, such as “ Bright the tops 
of the broom/ which serves as a kind of mnemonic catch- 
word This catchword is sometimes the same in every 
verse, as in the poem Eiry mtu/d, mountain snow 

Welsh tradition has preserved few poems of the period 
between the end of the Gth century and the end of the 
11th, a penod of 500 years, nor for the matter of that 
even the names of poets, a ciicuinstance which is in- 
telligible enough if we consider that Welsh hteiature 
really began with the 11th century, but inexplicable 
according to the ordinary views of Welshmen In the 
Black Book are hvo poems attributed to three poets who 
Uved m the early part of the barren interval, — Meiqant, 
whose name also occurs in Irish literature, Elaeth , to whom 
are attributed two out of the five poems, which are of a 
religious character, and Cululyn , a haul of the ( Jth century 
The two poems attnlmted to the last are of very great 
importance, because m them occurs the eaihest mention of 
the goddess Ceridwtn , who plays so conspicuous a part 
m the modem bardic system of Neo-Druidism The anony- 
mous ichgious poems of the Black Book, apart from the 
language, may belong to any time from the 6th to the 12th 
centuries, they probably belong in gieat part to the 11th and 
1 2th centuries, and weie most likely the work of the monks 
in whose monastery the Black Book was compiled The 
ninth and lust division of the eaily Welsh poems aie those 
which covertly allude to passing events m Wales, and can 
thoieforo be no older than those events Two of them refer 
to Powys in Norman times, the Sat ne of Cynan Garwyn , 
sou of Diorhwael , in the Book of Ta/uwn, and the elegy 
on Cyndylan m the Red Book The otheisare the poems 
which Mi Skene groups together under the head “ l J oems 
which mention Henry or the son of Him y,” the most im- 
portant of them aie those attributed to Myrdin or Meilin, 
such as the Dialogue between Mynhn and his sister 
Gwendydd , a Fugitive Poem of Myt dm m Ins (have, 
containing a number of predictions, and the Songs oi the 
Little Pigs each stan/a oi winch begins with “ Outn a jxir- 
thftlan” ‘‘Listen, O Little Pig” The structure of the 
last poem being like that of the pot ill called llus Aveltcnau, 
each stan/a of which commences with that word “Sweet 
Apple tree,” both are classed together, and in the Myvynan 
Aickatoloqy are attributed to Merlin The Avellntnu is, 
howovoi, found m the Black Book, and is every w r ay an 
older poem, but it is needless to add that none of the poems 
of Merlin are genuine, and that w r ith the exe option perhaps 
of the Apple-tieo poem, they all refer to tunes later than 
the 12th century, aud to the present Wales 

Betore discussing the second division of Welsh poetic 
hteiature, or poems written by or attributed to poets who 
lived m Wales in the 12th and succeeding centimes, we 
must say a few woids on the Welsh bards The oiguniza- 
tion of the classes of learned men m Wales w r as far less 
developed than in Ireland According to the laws each 
king or prime had a household bard, who appears to have 
performed tho functions of the Irish Sai and Fdi, and also 
that of liarpei His position was honourable, and on in- 
vestiture he was presented by the king with a harp, and by 
the queen with a gold ring Beside the Batdd Teuleu , or 
household bard just spoken of, a Ptncerdd , chief of song, 
is mentioned m the laws, who in North \\ ales was an officer 
of the household, but m South Wales was not, — his posi- 
tion there beiug apparently that of a privileged personage 
entitled to make a circuit aud so spend his time whero he 
pleased The chief of song was also called a chaired bard, 
because he was one of the fourteen entitled to a chair at 
dburt The installation of a bard to a chair appears to 
have been attended with some coreruony, for the judge of 


the king's court was entitled as a perquisite of his office to 
the bugle-horn, the gold ring, and the cushion which was 
under the bard on the occasion The Pencerdd represented 
the Irish Ollamh Fill, and like him appears to have kept a 
school of poetry, for he was entitled to receive 24 pence 
from each inmstrel who completed his course of instruction, 
to their services “as a man placed in authority over them,” 
and to the Gobyr or Amobyr ol their daughters, that is 
to the fee payable to the lord on tho marnage of a maiden 
Among his emoluments was a fee of 24 pence from every 
maiden on her marriage Lu the court his seat was on the 
side of the judge of the court, and he lodged with the 
Edliny , that is the heir-appaient of the king or prince, 
coi responding to the Irish Tamute A villain or serf 
could not become a bard, nor a smith without the permis- 
sion of his lord, nor could a bard practise his art after he 
had taken holy oiders Should a serf or a stranger happen 
to become a bard he became personally a free Cytrno or 
Welshman, but his children were not free, though the time 
in which his descendants might rise to the privileges of a 
free Cymro was shortened A minor bard was , forbidden 
to solicit a gift without the permission of the Pencerdd , 
but the latter might ask a gift though all others should be 
forbidden to do so The duty of the chief of song was to 
commence the singing or recitation of poetry by singing 
two songs on entering the hall, one concerning God and 
the other about kings, the household bard then repeated 
tho third song below tho entrance of the hall This is 
nearly all that the laws contain about bards There is not 
a word about the Ovydd , or the Druid-bard, nor about tho 
sky-blue ditss of the former, the emblem of peace and truth, 
nor of the white robe of the Druid, nor of the green lobe 
of tho Ovydd , the colour of nature, nor of the lobe of the 
Anenydd or iwdic student stuped with the three colours, 
nor of the Gojsedd or Assembly of baids If any of these 
things existed mtho 12th century, the most biilliant penod 
of Welsh poetry, we should expect to hud them in the 
Welsh laws But so fai from any relics of the ancient 
Diuidic organization having survived at that period, it is 
probablo that even the organization above given from the 
laws w r as m pait at least the woik of Gruff yd ah Cynan 
They are, m fact, the inventions of Intel times when Wales 
had lost its political liberty We have tho first stage of 
the invention m theTnaels, and rt seems to have been com- 
pleted by tint extraordinary man Edwaid Williams, whom 
we have already mentioned as one of the editors and the 
principal contributor of the Atyvyi ion Archaioloqy , who pre- 
tended tube the head of the bardic order of South Wales, 
and accordingly assumed the bardic title of lolo Monjanwg 
from Ins native county of Glamorgan He is probably 
the semi ce whence the Rev Edward Davies derived the 
chief part of tho material lor his marvellous system of 
Neo Druidic philosophy Accoidmg to the supporters of 
this system, the religion of the Druids, a medley of sun 
worship and Jewish Noachian traditions, the embleniB of 
which w ? ere tho bull, tho horse, and fire, survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and continued to be believed by 
tho bards, and its rites practised m secret by them 
The pnniipal source whence evidence was derived in 
support of this assumption was the early poems which we 
have been discussing Davies gave what ho called transla 
turns of some of those poems, in which the simplest and 
plainest phrases are made to express mysterious and 
abstruse doctrines In the religious poems which contain 
such expressions as “ Christ the Son,” “ Merciful Trinity,” 
Mr Davies omits the lattor, or treats them as mere phrases 
mti educed to deceive the uninitiated, and make them be- 
lieve the pagan bards were Christians Among the doctrines 
attributed to the Neo-Druids was that of metempsychosis 
The chief source from whence evidence was derived in 
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support of this assumption outside a pretended work called 
Barddas, or treatise on the whole system of the bards, which 
Iolo Mot gamog possessed, was the Romance called Hanes 
Taliessin , or history ot Tahessin y which though partly prose, 
and therefore coming under the head of the prose romances, 
of which we shall speak later, may be more conveniently 
referred to here A fragment of the \Ycish text of this 
history was given in the Myvynan Archaiology , the whole 
tale was afterwards published by Di Owen Pughe, and 
Lady Charlotte Guest published it again m the third volume 
of her Mabtnogion from two fragments, one dated about 
1758, and the other belonging to Iolo Moiganwg The 
romance of the Hand Taliessin m its existing form belongs 
to the beginning of the 17th century Of the thirteen 
poems contained m Lady Charlotte Guest’s book, only two 
are found m the Book of Taliessin , the Ode to the Wind and 
the Mead Song It is evident that a number of poems 
attributed to Taliessin were floating about m popular tradi- 
tion, and weie strung together m the 16th centuiy into a 
romance Although of these so taken up only the two ju>t 
mentioned find a place in the special manuscript of Taliesin's 
poems in the 14th century, we are not therefore entitled to 
assume that the other poems did not therefore exist at 
that period It is singular that the compiler of the Hanes 
Taliessin did not include such poems as the Canu y Men < h, 
or the Song of the Horses, which would find its place after 
the account of the contest of El plan against the 24 horses 
of Mailcan , the Ale tSong, which is the counterpart of 
the Mead Song, the Chair of Talussm , and the Chair 
ot the Sovereign (Kathn Teymon) In all these there 
is no mythology, nor indeed anything indicative of a secret 
But when the Elegy of the Thousand Sons, a religious 
poem on the saints before and after Chnst, which is in the 
Book of Talu^sm, is believed to contain the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, any doctune whatever may bo drawn 
Mytho- * rom the Welsh poetiy But while the whole of the Neo- 

logical Druidic speculations must be looked upon as fables, it does 

poems n ot follow that there aiu no mythological allusions in Welsh 
poems as old as from the 12th to the 14th century Wc 
have already alluded to the oc( urrence of the name of the 
goddess Gendwen in two poems in the Black Book 
attributed to Gnhelyn , a bard ot the 9th ccutuiy The 
following poems in the Book of Tahemnalm contain traces 
ol mythology — Song concerning the Sons of Lly) ah Brocb 
wd , the Chair of Get id wen, the Spoils of Annwn, Daumwy, 
and the Augur Cyfindawd But as the mythology of the 
poems is intimately connected with that of the prose tales 
we shall reserve our observations on the subject until we 
are considering the Mala nog ion 

Influence of Whether the poems we have been hithei to considering 
Rhys ab were really first wntten after the 10th century, or, as seems 
ftfwJKw- muc h more probable, were composed at an earlier period 
(tru/fyd ab * tt d transmitted by popular tradition, their language under- 
t'ynan on going the same changes as the spoken language, they must 
Welsh be considered from a merely literal y point ot view as the 
poetry p r0 (j uc t;8 0 f the period from the 11th to the 13th centuiy 
inclusive But apart from those poems there is another 
and a perfectly legitimate Welsh literature which may be 
said to have commenced with the restoration of the old 
royal families of North and South Wales fihi/s ah Tewdwi , 
the leputed legitimate heir to the throno of South Wales, 
returned from Buttany m 1077 bunging with him no 
doubt the Armoric legends of the Round Table, and Gruffyd 
ah Qynan came m 1080 from Ireland, where ho was born and 
had been educated, and where he must have become familial 
with its poetry and music Indeed, we know on the 
authority ot Welsh writers that Grufyd reorganized the 
bards and improved the music, and m other ways gave a 
great and beneficial impulse to Welsh literature Among 
the changes which he effected m the organization of the 
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bards may have been the institution of bardic Gorstdds 
or meetings, of which the modern Eisteddfod is an 
imitation In Ireland the poets did not, so far as we know, 
hold separate meetings of this kind, but they took a pro- 
minent part m the great periodic gatherings called Aoneths 
or fairs held foi a threefold purpose, — for pi omulgating laws, 
for public games, and as a market At these gathenngs 
poems were sung, stories narrated, and prizes awarded 

One of the eaihest poets whose productions we can be Poets of 
certain of is Meilyr , baid of 'Tui/uuain, whom GuiJ/yd ah ^ ie ^th 
Cynan defeated at the battle of Carno, and aftuvvauls of cent ury. 
the conqueror G niff yd himself His best piece is the 
Death-bed of the Baid, a semi leligious poem, which is 
distinguished by the stiuctuie oi the verse, poetic feeling, 
and religious thought Meilyr was the he id of a family 
of bards, his sou was G wah It mat f one of the best Welsh 
poets, and the latter had two sons, Emwn and Mulyi, 
some of whose poetry has reached us Gwahhmai was a 
true poet, and not a meie professional bard In his 
Gorhoffedd G wait h mat, G wale /mat's Delights, there is an 
appreciation of the charms of nature, the murinuiing oi 
brooks, and the songs of birds not unwoithy of one of 
the modem Lake poets His Aiwyram i Chvam is an ode 
of considerable beauty, and full of vigour m praise of 
Owatn Gwynedd , king of North Wales, on account of his 
victory ol Tal y Modvi e, part of which has been translated 
by Gray undei the name ot “ The Triumphs of Owen ” 

This tianslation, though not very literal, pieserves the 
terseness and boldness of action of the oi lginal A ynddelw , 
who lived m the second halt of the 12th century, was a 
contemporary of Gwahhmai , and wuote on a gieat number 
of subjects including religious ones, indeed, some oi his 
eulogies have a kind of religious prelude He had commaud 
of words and much skill m versification, but lie is pleonastic 
and fond of complicated metres and of ending his lines 
with the same syllable There is aceitam obscurity about 
some of his poems which has given him an importance 
among the disciples of the Neo-Diuidic oi bardic philosophy 
Among the other poets of the second half of the 12th century 
may be mentioned Uivain Kyvulwg and Hoad ah Owam 
Gwymwdd The fust-named was prince of Powys, and 
was distinguished also as a soldier The llu las, or Drinking 
Horn, is a lather long poem maiked alike by onginality and 
poetic merit The pimee lepresents lumsilf as carousing 
m his hall after a fight, bidding his cup-bearer till Ins great 
drinking-horn, he ouleis him to present it m turn to each 
of the assembled wairiors As the horn passes iiom hand 
to hand he eulogizes each in a veisc beginning Diwallaw 
di venesti, “Fill, cup-beaier” Having thus praised the 
deeds of two warriors, Tudyi and Mouuldtg , he turns 
round to challenge them, but suddenly lecollecting that 
they had fallen in the iray, and listening as it wue to their 
dying groans, he bursts into a biokcn lamentation fot then 
loss The second was also a prince , he was the eldest of 
the many sons of Owain Gu ynntdd, and rule A for two yeais 
after lus father until he fell m a battle betwien himself ami 
his step-brother David lie was a young man of con- 
spicuous merit, and one of the most charming poets ol 
Wales, — his poems being especially fice iiomtho conceits, 
trivial common-places, and complicated metres ol the pro- 
fessional bards, while full of gay humour, a love of natiue, 
and a delicate appreciation of woman Some of his love 
songs especially are charming Then 4 arc two othei poets, 
who, though they lived into the 13th centuiy, belonged 
perhaps more to the 12th, namely, 1 Igwauh ab Lined yn 
and Gwynvardd Jhydteinwg Mr Stephens attnbutes 
the Songs of the Pigs to the former, and believes that the 
poet covertly alludes to the events w Inch occurred m the 
reign of Llewelyn ah lorweiih, grandson of Owam Gwynedd, 

Out as this poem occurs m the Black Book it can hardly 
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be the work ot Llywarch The poems which aro distinctly 
referred to him are marked by much power cf delineation 
and poetic feeling, of which his address to Llewelyn ab 
Ionmth affords a good instance The Welsh poets, as we 
have said, wont cir< mt like their Irish brethren, staying in 
each place according as hospitality was extended to them 
When depaitmg, a bard was expected to leave a sample ot 
his versili cation behind him In this way many manu- 
scripts cumc to be written, as we find them, m different 
hands Tit* Irish manuscript known as the Book of 
Feruioy is just such a book kept in the house of David 
Roche of Ftrmoy m the 15th century Llywatch has left 
us one of those departing eulogies addressed to Rhys G?yg, 
pritico of South Wales, which affords a favourable specimen 
of lm style Gwynvardd Jlnjduimaq poem on St David, 
m which ho enumoiates all the churches dedicated to the 
saint, is a typical example of a kind of topographical poem 
abounding in 1 1 ish Tin re is an eai ly anonymous example 
of this kind of poem m the Black Book, the Englynnxmvi 
y liedcu, The Verses of the Graves, which is the exact 
counterpart of the lush Lay of tho Leadits, and some other 
poems of the same kind 

Tlie following are a few of tho poets of tho 13th century 
whoso poems ate still extant Davydd Benviae was the 
author of a poem in praise of Lletulyn ab Ionverth , lus 
woiks, though not so verbose or tute as bardic poems of 
this class usually are, do not rise much above tho bardic 
level, and aie full of alliteration Ehdyt Eais was, as bis 
name implies, of Saxon oiigm, and wiote chiefly religious 
poetry Euuawn ab Gwgawn is tho author of an extant 
address to Llewelyn ab fononlk of considerable merit 
Phyhp Hnjdydd , or Philip tho poet, was household bard to 
Rhys Gnjg ( llhy % the hoaise), lord of South Wales, one of 
his pieces, An Apology to Rhys Gn/q, is a striking example 
of tho fulsome ipithfts a household haul was expected to 
bestow upon Jus pation, and of the privileged domesticity 
m winch the hauls lived, which as m Ireland must have 
been fatal to genius Pi ydydd Bydian , the Little Poet, was 
a South Wales bard, whose extent woiks consist of slant 
poems all addiessod to his own princes The chief featuic of 
his Enqlynnionn is the use of a kind of assonance m which 
lu some cases the final vowels agieed alternately m each 
quatrain, and m otheis each lino ended m a different 
vowel — m both cases with alliteration and consonance 
of final consonants, oi full rhyme Lly</ad Gw? is known 
by an ode m five paits to JMwelyn ab Giufyd written 
about tho year 1270, which is a good typo of the conven- 
tional flattery of a family bard Ilowd Voel, 'alio was of 
Irish extraction, possessed some poetuul merit, lus 
remonstiunco to LUwelyn against the imprisonment of his 
bi other On (tin is a pleasing variety upon the conventional 
eulog) It has many lines commommg with the same 
wind, eq , qwi , man The poems of Bliddyn Yaidd , or 
lileddqn tho Bard, which have comedown to us at e all 
shoit eulogies and elegies One of the latter on Llewdyn 
ab Gi ujf t/d is a good example of tho elabotate and artificial 
nature of tho Welsh verification There are seven 
quatrains, the fust, second, and fourth of which all end 
in -af With the exception of tho first and last stanza 
the first three lines of each stun/a begin with gw ? , man, 
or a compound ot it, “manly” The second, thud, and 
font tli lines of the fust stanza also begin in the same w r ay, 
the lourtli lino is a kind of refrain, winch m the first two 
stanzas begins like the other lines with qwi or a compound 
of it, m the third and lust it begins with ?/», and in the 
fom th, fifth, and sixth with liyd The best of all the poets 
of the centurv was Gntifyd ab yr Ytiad Cork , whose elegy, 
notwithstanding its alliteiation and conventional use of the 
same initial word, or of words having tiie same fore-sound, 
has the ring of ttue poetry Ilia religious poems, too, 


possess considerable merit. But of all the religious poems 
m early Welsh we have seen, that which best deserves the 
name is one written by Madawc ab Gwallter 

The death of Llewelyn and the subjugation of all Wales, Poets oj 
and especially the social and other internal changes which the *** 
took place in the Principality, necessarily checked literary centttry 
efforts A general revival took place, however, in the time 
of Owam Glyndwr and the Wars of the RoseB, with which 
tho Welsh had much to do In the meantime a con 
siderable improvement had taken place in the aesthetic 
feeling of tho people The baidic system, which had 
helped to raise the Celtic people in their tribal stage above 
other barbuious peoples, but which at a later period had 
fettered thur intellectual and political development, was, 
at least so far as regards exclusive privileges, at an end , 
inter-tribal wars had ceased, and great improvements in the 
houses, churches, dress, and food of the people had taken 
place Love supplanted war as the theme of song, and 
much attention was paid to language and versification. 

Nature, too, was made a themo of poetry by several poets. 

We have already had occasion to notice some examples 
of this love of nature, but at the period we are now 
considering, one cannot help being struck with the power ’ 
of observation of natural phenomena, and the keen sense 
of objective natural beauty, which many Welsh poets 
exhibit, nor is there wanting the higher poetic feeling 
ot subjective beauty These high qualities are, it is 
true, often marred by aitifiual systems of versification 
Among the poets who flourished m the 14th century, 
the lollowing may bo mentioned Gwdym Ddu is the 
author of two odes to tho unfoitunate Sir Giufyd 
Llwyd, one of which, the Odes of the Mouths, wntten m 
1322, was composed while the subject of it was m prison 
Foity-tlirco out ot sixty tlnco begin with the woid neud , 
it is moroovei strongly alliterated, and many of the lines end 
m -ed lie is also the authoi ot an elegy on the poet 
Tt ahaeam,m\ of Gt onwy, a contemporary poet This poem, 
which is a panegync on Wtlsli poets past and present, 
is skilfully constructed A cousidei able number of wi iteis of 
love Enql y?imo?ms flemished at this time, among whom moy 
be specially mentioned Jo? we/th Vydian, Cas?todyu } who is 
belli. ved to be the same as tho foiegoiug Tiahaearn , and 
Giouwy ab Davydd , who was probably the father of the 
lattei But the repi esentativo poets of this penod are 
Rhys God) ab llluceit and Davydd ab Gwilym The verses 
of the fonner to a Maiden’s Hair, though strongly alliterated 
and rhymed, are smooth and less intricate and conventional 
than most poems of the period, and possess a good deal of 
the character of the love romants of the time, m Southern 
Europe, with which he undoubtedly was acquainted Both 
My* Gad) and Davydd ab Gwilym , the Cambium Petrarch, 
as lie has been called, weie gicat loveis of nature, and no 
modem poets sing moie sweetly of tho woodland, wild* 
flowers, the voice of birds, and other chaims of the 
count! y It is amidst such bcenes they place their lovers, 
who aie real swams and mauls, and not the mock ones 
ot the pastoral poetiy ot the 18th century Two hundred 
and sixty two poems, chiefly pastoral of Davydd ab Gwilym 
are said to exist, some of whu h, as for instance his exquiBite 
Ode to Summer, would be worthy of any literature 

The most distinguished poet of tho Ifith century was poets of 
Lewis Glynn Cothi y more than one hundred and fifty of the lhth 
whose poems aie known Tho period of the civil wais m centur Y 
the 17th century had its poets, the best known of whom, 

Him Mo? us, was on the Royalist side Since then a new 
literatim has grown up which, however, lies outside the 
scope of this article 

We have alicady alluded to the probability of the tales Prowitslea 
m verse, whether historical oi romantic, being earlier than 
those m prose Most of the heroes of the earlier poems. 
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whatever may oe their real age, are also the subjects of prose 
tales In the poems, as a rule, if there be any definite 
picture of the actors, they appear as meu, and theie is 
very little necromancy surrounding them , the prose taks, 
on the other hand, are full of marvels and magical trans- 
formations In the oldei piose tales there is a ceitam 
unity m the personages and events , gradually two or more 
streams oi romance mingle, as in MacPherson’s Ossun The 
Welsh prose tales all belong to South Wales , the poems, 
on the other hand, belong to a laige extent to Noith 
Wales The prose tales which still exist are few m 
number, and are evidently only a small part of those winch 
wei e once current The reason of tho small number of prose 
tales preserved, as compared with the veiy large number of 
poems, is doubtless to be explained by tho lact that tho 
poets were a privileged class, who formed pa it of the 
households of the lords, while the prose tales weie chiefly 
told by the stiolliug minstrels, against whom, and not 
against the bards properly so called, so many severe 
enactments were made The privileged balds despised 
the tales of the story- teller, and hence, unfortunately lor 
the history of romance and of comparative mythology, so 
few have been preset ved 

In the lied Book there are eleven prose tales, which have 
been published by Lady Chailotte Guest, togethci with the 
JJants Taheswri, of which we have spoken above, under 
the name of Mahmoipon, though that name is applied 
m the lied Book to four only We may classify them 
thus according to their origin I Homan- British — ( I ) Tli 
Contention of Id add and Lleedys, (2) The Dieain of Majun 
Wledic II Irish Bomames — (d) The Tale ol Pwyll , 
Prince of Dyved, (t) Ih an teen, daughter of JAyr , (f>) 
Manawyddan , tilt sou of Llyi , ((>) Math , son ol Matkonwy 

III Arthurian Bomances (7) The Lady of the Fountain , 
(8) Per ed ui, son of Eerawt , (1)) Geraint , son of Erbtn 

IV Mixed Romances — (1U) The Story of Kdhwch and 
Oliven t (11) The Dieam of Jlkonabwy To tho category 
of mixed lomauces may also be added, as a third kind, the 
story of the St Giaal contained in a Heugwrl manusuipt 

Tho (list story relates to Ltndd , sou ol Belt tliogicat, son 
of Manat fan , who becune king after Ins father’s death, 
while his brother IJevtlys becomes king oi Fiance, and 
shows his brothei howto get rid of the three plagues which 
devastated Butain — fust a strange lace, the Coranians, 
whoso knowledge was so great that they heard everything, no 
matter how low soever it might be spoken , second, a shriek 
which came into every house on Slay eve, < aimed by the 
fightiug of two dragons, and third, a great giant, who 
carried off all the provisions m the king’s palace every day 
The second relates how Maxen or Maximus, emperoi of 
Romo, has a dream while hunting, m which he imagines 
that he visits Britain, and sees a beautiful damsel, Helen, 
whom ho ultimately succeeds in finding and mat lying 
The personages of this tale are mentioned m the earliest 
form of the Ihnt Grujfyd ab A) thm , but l he account is 
different Both tales seem to be British, and to be trace- 
able to Roman times 

We have called the second group lush lomances, not 
only because tho action in some ot them is placed occa- 
sionally m Ireland, and some of the actors ait distinctly 
stated to have been Irishmen, but because they are un 
mistakably lelies of the period of the occupation of the 
coast of Wales by the Gwyddel or lush The group of four 
romances form a cycle of legends, and are the only ones called 
Mabmogion m the manuscript from which they have been 
taken In the first tale the principal characters are Pwyll , 
prince of Dyfed , and Arawn , king of An awn or Annwyvn, 
in the second Bran and Manawyddan the sons, and Bran- 
wen the daughter, of Llyr, and MatkrAwch, king of Ireland , 
»n the third Manawyddan , son of Llyr, and Pryderi, son 
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of Pwyll , and in the fourth, Math , son of Matkonwy , king 
of A rvon and Mona, Gwydyon ap Don and Artanrod his 
sister, and Llew LlawGytfes and Dylan id Ton , the sons of 
Arian/od These personages are mentioned in beveial of 
the poems attributed to Jalusbin, in whose reputed woiks 
euiiously enough the relies of the ancient mythology are 
chiefly found Among these poems we may mention the 
following, some of which aie in tilt Book ol Taltessnt, while 
others aienot — Kadnt Kantian, or tin Chair of Cendwen, 
the Spoils of Annum, the Rat Lodeu, the Butt h of Godeu, 
Mu? umat ed Ton, the Death Song of Dylan, son of the wave, 
Dai onwy, Angar CyJ in dated, the stoiy of l Ayr ab Jh ochwel 
Powys , — in other wolds, all the so-called mythological 
poems In these tales and poems we have undoubtedly the 
iclics of the ancient lush mythology of the Tiiat/ia l)e 
Danann, sometimes mixed with latei Aithuuan my ths The 
Caer Sidi is the Bui of Irish mythology, the u sick me of 
the gods of the Aes Buie The seven other Goers or lesid 
cnees mentioned in the poem on the Spoils of A union aie 
the vanous Buie of the immoitals Llyr is the Irish sea 
god Lit, and was called Llyr Llidiaith , or the half-tongued, 
implying that he spoke a language only paitially intelligible 
to the people of tin countiy Jh an, the son of JAyi, is the 
Irish limit MaiAllait, Allot being one of the names of Lei 
This Burn is piobably the same as Jh um, son of Ttnienn , 
though accoidnig to the Irish genealogies, Bnan would be 
the m phew ol Lei Manawyddan ap JAyr is eleaily the 
Maiuindan or Manannan Mat JjD of lnsli mythology In 
one (Icnvation of his name, if comet, we have a most lm- 
poi taut link m these iomames Aeeoi cling to this etymology, 
Manannan conn s fiom Man, loid, and Annan, ol the foamy 
Hea, Lit, his luthei’s name, meaning also the sta In Annan 
we would have the A nitwit oi the poems, and of the stoiy of 
Pwyll, and commonly identified with hell, but jeally corre- 
sponding to the Tu Tatrugu c oi Elysium ot the Irish Jllu 
annnt, tht wife oi Pwyll, who possessed marvellous birds 
which held wainois spelkbouml ioi eighty years by their 
singing, conies fiom An nwn and her son Piydat gives her, 
on the death of Jheyll, as a wifi to Manawyddan With 
Annum or Annwvyu we intuially connect the lush Ami, the 
mother of the gods, oi Mot Jiuju and wife of the Dagda 
She was the mother oi Atd, the Welsh Aid Maim, and was 
piobably the same as (Urtdwen In a pievious puit of this 
article we have made the Dagda the same as Delbattk Dana 
or Tut nun, tho fathci of Lei , if we are right m our 
conjecture, Ana would be the mother of Let, the sea, as 
well as of Atd , hie Rhiannon , daughter ol Bevtydd JJin, 
and wife of Jhvyll, and afteiw irds of Manawyddan, is 
perhaps also to be connected with Ana and Annwn Again, 
the Can Sidi above mentioned, wlicic neitliei disease nor 
old age aflects anyone, is called the prison ot Givtu in one 
of the poems This Gwen , we have no doubt, repicsents 
Gauv, son of Manandan Mac Lit, the Atropos who cut 
the tlriead of life of Irish mythology In one legend 
Gaiar is made the sou oi Uide aucl of J)eir'dint, celebrated 
m the story of the sons of Utsiteth , and the foster son of 
Manandan, who aids him m banishing Coiuhoba ? Mat 
Aitsm to Alba on account of his killing the sons of lUmah, 
and becoming king oi Ulster in his place Afterwaids, 
Gaia ? rclmijuishes the kingship by the advice of Man- 
andan, who takes him to Enthant Abhladt, or Kmutn of 
the A | )} de-trees, wlnrc lit dies Gaiar' s sister A dnjietne, 
the Sunliko, married lhnn, son of Ethaxd I ml of Txr 
Taitnytre, or the Land of Promise r l his Rivn takts part 
m the contests between the swineherds of thJiull Ochne 
and Radb, chiefs of the rival Side, who after a stnes of 
metamorphoses become the Finnuenduth, oi bull of Con- 
naught, and the Donn Gualiujiu, the eelebiated bull of 
the Tain Bo Cuailnge Math, son of Matkonwy, may be 
connected with Mat , the great Diuid of the Juatha Db 
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Danann The necromancer Mathene or Londn, the com- 
panion of Art, ot whom we shall have something to say 
presently, may be a relic of the older mythology. N or should 
we forget to mention m connection with this name that 
the mothei of Queen Medb or Mab was Mata Muiiuc 
The blew LI aw 6 LjJfts ot the tale of Math, son of Malhouwy, 
is Liuf l Am Fad a, king ol the Tuatha De Danann , 
whose mother was Ethlenn or V ethlenn, daughter ot Jhilor 
of the Evil Eye, a Eomormu chief This Luff was kuowm 
by several names, among whuli was that of the hah Jlda- 
nwh, or Skilful 1‘illar, because lie knew 01 suppoited all 
aits, a name which connects lmu with 1 Hawaii or lldanadi 
(►Skilful), son of Manandan Ltafpu coidmgto Irish legends, 
was the hint wlm liitioduced lighting on hoist back into 
Ireland, and who established tuncial g lines Gwydyort, 
son of Don , who tills ho important a pait m the early 
Welsh poems and talcs, w is the biothu of Anaurod, the 
mothei of Lion /daw Gy (ft v and of Dylan, Son of the Wave, 
and thcgiundson ot Dtuonwy , the son of Brynadi oi Uniat h 
Wyddtl by Forth, daughter of Bnjihan , by which another 
line of legend, oiJgmating also in Inland, is luought into 
connection Gwydyon is an cnchantci of w'onderlul power, 
his uust it being Math lie pioduoes a woman from bios 
Boms, and the foimsof Loises from springing plants Tin 
talc of Math, soil of Mathonwy, ih full of suchtiansfoimations 
as those of the swiiic-heids m the pieface to the Tain Bo 
Vnmlvqe There are alsositmlar ti an si carnations in the poem 
of the Kat ( Jodm , or Battle ol Godtu The Milky Way is 
called Caer Gwydyon, the constellation Cassiopeia is JJys 
Don , the couit of Don f and the Corona Bon alls is Can 
Ananrodythv residence of Ananrod, daughtei ot Don, and 
mothei of Lino Thus A ramrod is the same as Ethlenn 

There aie several Dorn or Don m in lush lomance -the 
chief of the Munster fames, oi people of the Salt, wa«* Joint 
Fti nine of Cnoc Ennui e, now Knockhema, in the west ot 
the county of Limeuck, Donn Dtnnhat/t, oi Donn of the 
sandbank at the mouth of the Eidhwtuh mar Ennistyinon, 
m the county of Clare, and Donn G/uuni na n-Oss, now 
Knockanoss, m the county of Coik, were also chills ot 
Side These examples show' tliat Don , tin Lithe i ol Gw yd non, 
may be connected with the At * N, ale Manandan Ma< Ln 
had a son who was Edi-Dou Mai, or the great Et h Don , who 
is probably the Don n mentionid in the Fcnnian AqnUamh 
na Sntoiadt, oi Dialogue of the Sages, as having bun slain 
by a certain Dei </ J)tan wot Ian ft in a war be tweai 1/bhnadi 
of the Sul of Fa* Buadh and Ln ot Sul Funun /audit 
It may bo lennrked hue that whonevci the Art Salt arc 
brought into the Foimiau romances there is generally some 
confusion Thus m the lomame just mentioned Ln is u 
presented as at wur with llhhrnuh , who m the genealogies 
is made the son of Manavdttn Befoie leaving those tuiious 
talcs, it will be belter to discuss one ot the mixed lomantis, 
The Stoiy of Kdhwth and 01 wen By mixed lomanio 
we mean one in whuli two distinct streams of legends 
have mingled Tlu one just mentioned belonged originally 
to tlu same class ot legends us the four Mabntoyion we 
have been discussing, but it got mixed up with the Artlin- 
nan romance Ktlhwdt asks tor wife Oluun, the daughtei 
of Yytaddadtn Put lam , who imposts upon him a number 
of tasks befoie he would give him his daughter, the hind one 
being to fetch the comb and scissors which were between 
the ears of the Twuh Tiwyth All these ho ellects thiough 
the aid of his cousin Arthur Among the peisonages men- 
tioned Q,Vd—Anuut/wn, son of Don , who is represented as a 
great husbandman, and Govannon, son of Dm, a smith 
Among the actois me Gwyther , the son of GreuJaw/, who 
is betrothed to Cniddylad, daughter ot Llvdd Llaw Ft nut, 
that is Coidelia, daughter of Lear Gum Ap Nudd , 
however, carries off C/nddylad, but Aithur makes peace 
between them, the condition being that the maiden should 


be restored to her father’s house, and Gwen and Gwyther 
should fight for the yellow-haired maiden on the first of 
May each year This very curious tale is altogether based 
on Irish mythology Govannon is Goibmu , the Irish Vulcan, 
the biothei of Diamkht or Dia na-chht, the god of the 
powers (of healiug) Crnddylad is the Irish Crevde of 
Tir Tatiw/ue The Twuh Trwyth is the Insh Tore 
Tnath , the King Boar Indeed the story puts him in 
I i eland, and says that he cannot be hunted without Garseht 
the Gwyddthan, the duel huntsman of Ireland This king 
bum belonged to liny it, the poetess daugl it ei of the Day da, 
the Mintivaof the Irish Nudd, the father of Gwen , is 
appai uitly Nut (battle), the god of war, and Kilhwch 
Inmsclt scans to represent Coin Ctallack — son of Delbaith , 
son ol Nut, the god ot war — who received the name Eladrn 
(art, skill) in consequence ol the skill he displayed in pro* 
pamig iopcs tor captuimg Manau, king ol Britain 

By an Aithuuan romance we mean a tale in which Arthurian 
Aithur is a chief hero, and the scene of which is laid m ronift »c«h 
Wales oi South England The legends ol Aithur m this 
sense In long chiefly to South Wales, and must have ougi- 
nated there in great part, though they weie aitaw r ards much 
modified by new elements liitioduced from Armorica by 
Ehy't ah Tewdwt and his followers at the end of the 11th 
ccntuiy At this period South Walts was nioie civilized Condition 
than North Wales, because less mountainous andinoie fa- of s Wal ' 
tile, and also because it had considerable mtei corn se with J j ul cen* 
Frame Thtst very uicumstames led to its conquest by tury 
the Not nuns cailiei tlmn Noith Wales, which maintained 
its independence neaily a century longei Beloie the 
advent ot the Noimatis in South Wales, stone-built castles 
and cliui dies existed, but they elected much stronger and 
mine splendid castles, and the clergy whom they introduced 
built line chinches and great abbeys The Norrnan 
castles and walled towns and tiamcd men at aims, always 
ready lot wai, must have afloided mole protection to 
commerce and agriculture than it could enjoy undei the 
Welsh tubal system The wants of the new nobility, too, 
wcie great ei, then couits weie mint splendid, then diessea 
and aims moie costly tlmn those ol Welsh pnnces, and 
c micspondnig splendour was introduced into the ceitmoniea 
of the church The Norman baron was not proudu, but 
lie was gravti and more courtly than the Welsh loid All 
these things acted on tht populai stories and gradually 
transformed them, as uunneis nnpiovtd, into elegant ro- 
mances of chiv alt y The abundant matciials ot lomance 
wlmh existed in Wales weictln property, so to say, of the 
strolling lmnsticls and peasantiy, and wcie despised by the 
htteied bald with whose poems the popular talcs competed 
Camed into Annulled, they became, as it weie, ennobled, 
and assumed amoie polished and courtly form, and when 
brought back by Jl/tyn ah Tewdwr, almost entnely dis 
placed the conventional poems oi the bards, which were 
chiefly eulogies of the living, and elegies of their dead 
pations This is the reason why South Wales produced 
so few poems fiom the 12th to the 15th century These 
romance h wac soon translated, oi lather new ones con- 
structed upon the same themes, by the Norman Jongleurs, 
who soon spicud them among the Nor mail nobility every- 
wheic Tire lie iocs of yGoyltd W’ue well adapted to 
serve as actois m the couitly romances They appear in 
the poems which we have discussed above as so many 
lay figures upon which to put the nch dresses and armour 
oi the Neumans, and who might be put into a fine castle 
anywhere without incongruity The neciomancy seems to 
have been largely bon owed fiom the Irish legends, a great 
many of which, of the same character as the Mabmogion, 
must have still existed m the 12th and 13th centuries 

The position assigned to Arthur in romance is due to^^J 
accident No one of the name occupied so prominent a romance 
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position m the north as to give him of right the place 
occupied by Arthur m those productions. Some tale or 
ballad, in which a hero called Artur was the chief actor, 
might have had perchance the necessary elements for 
popular success , and around this as a nucleus gathered 
the legends of other Arturs One of the sons of Aedan 
Mac Gain an , killed at the battle of Catti aeth, was named 
Artur , and there were doubtless many others of the name, 
both Scots and Britons The name Art has a place in 
Irish romance also Thus Art , “ the lone man,” son of 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, was beloved ou account 
of his great fame by Becuma of the fair skin, wile of 
Labrad of the quick-haud-at-sword, and probably the same 
as Mam, a goddess alieady so often mentioned, and who 
had been unfaithful with Gaiar, son of Manandan Mac 
Lir Becuma, dnven out of Tit Tamique 01 Elysium on 
account of hei offence, is sent adrift m a boat, and lands 
on the Hill of Howth m Ireland, where, under the name ot 
Delbh Cue mh, daughter of Morgan , she piesents liei-adf to 
Conn and man ics him She next insists on the banishment 
of Art from Tara Evil, however, comes on the country on 
account of Conn's mariiage, and the Druids announce that 
it could only be aveited by Rpr inkling the blood of the 
son of an undefiled couple on the door posts Conn sails 
away in search of such a youth, finds him in Tir Tairu- 
qve, Elysium, and brings him to Ireland Then we have 
a scene of exactly the same chaiacter as that told of Corfu 
gem, but the boy is ultimately saved fiom immolation by 
the appearance of his mother, who tells them they must 
banish Becurna The latter then plays a game of chess with 
Ait the son of Conn , and he wins, and imposes upon her the 
obligation of getting the champion’s waud which was in the 
hand of CuroiMat Dan e when making the conquest of Er tu, 
and of the whole woild She visits the tilde, and at length 
finds it, and brings it to Art They play again, and this 
time Becuma wins, and sends him m search of Delbh Cannh , 
daughter of Morgan , t e , herself, whom he would find m 
an island in the middle of the sea He sails away, and 
arrives at a beautiful island full of apple tiees, flowers, 
birds, and spotted hotses , m which too time weie joyous 
ever-blooming women, and (Jude, the ever beautitul 
Again Art w is mimed Oeufhir, “ the lone man,’ because 
his brother Condla, “the beautiful,” being invited by a 
Ben Side to rule over Magh Mill, “ the plain of honey in 
the Land of Promise,” went thither and left him without 
a brother Art is also credited with having anticipated 
Christian belief, and consequently it is supposed that 
neither he noi his son Coimac was bulled in the pagan 
cemetery on the River Boyne 

It should be remembered that this Art lived either at 
the beguming of the Scotic invasions of Roman Biitain, 
or immediately before that penod, for his son Cormat, 
according to Irish legends, was expelled fiom Ii eland, and, 
going over the sea, obtained the sovereignty of Alba, 
and his fame must have been earned into Wales, where lie- 
must have been the subjtct of many legends These 
legends were the nucleus around which gathered all tho 
floating tiaditions which came down from the north into 
North Wales, and thence into South Wales Some obscure 
Arthur of the north, pei chance Aedan’ s son, was clothed 
in thp legendary gloiy of Art, and was made a Gidedtg or 
general issuno, and paramount kiug of Bn tain From South 
Wales these legends passed into Cornwall and Aimorica, 
where it is probable the Round Table was invented or 
borrowed in the same way that at a later peuod the legend 
of the St Graal, which there is reason to believe originally 
came from Provencje, was carried by the Jongleurs into 
Rnttany, and thence into Wales If the preceding view 
bo correct, the Arthurian legends attained considerable 
development in Wales before the Round Table v'os 
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developed, and were earned by itinerant story-tellers and 
musicians among the Normans before Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth wrote his history That book gave a value to 
the popular talts which they otherwise could never have 
attained, and aliorded a key by which to correct them 
To the Norman clerics the loinaiices owe then polish, and 
to a laige extent then clmaliy But tin gt rins of mediaeval 
chiv.iliy, and even of knight-ci lantiy were alieady in the 
original legends, associated, no doubt, with much baibansm 
Besides the Bruts, poems, Mabntognm, genealogies, and Other 
some lmscellanous pines including a lew legend ny lives Welsh 
of saints and the grammatical woiks alluded" to m a pie l lterattJ ’ 
ceding part, the only othci curly works m the Welsh 
language which havo been printed, .ue two medicine books, 
and a music book The two medicine books belonged tu Mbdicfn 
a family of leeches of Mydvai in Carmaithcn, descended 
from Rhumllon, family leech to Rhys Gryg oi Rhys the 
Hoarse, pnnee of South Walts, m the 13th eentuiy The 
oldest ot the two books is m the Red Book, and nmy 
possibly have been copied from the Book of It hunt l Ion 
himself, or of Ins sons , the second is the Book of Jlowd 
Veddyq, or How el the Leech, a descendant ot Euuon, son 
of it luma l Ion, and was written piobably towards the end 
ot tile 17 th century Both books aie meie dispensatories, 
and contain very little which would enable us to judge 
of the theoretical knowledge of distase possessed by the 
Welsh leeches, and cannot represent the ical slate of leech- 
craft in Wales in the 1 Oth and 17th ecntuius In Wales 
the practice of Iceehcraft was, as in Ii eland, heieditaiy m 
certain families, who held land by the tenuie ot mccluul 
service The rank and privileges of the family letch to 
the king are given in the Welsh laws, and in Walts ho 
was obligtd, as m Inland, to take a guarintu* from the 
kindred of his patient equal to the sum which should be 
paid for the homicide of a man of his lank, in case he 
might happen to die fiom his treatment, otherwise he 
should answer lor his death The music book, published Music 
in the Myvynan Anhawlogg, which is believed to contain 
some of the ancient music of Wales, and a peculiar system 
of musical notition, contaius merely the music of the lute 
or some stnngeci instrument, perhaps the Welsh Cnvth or 
Crowd, with the notation in common use for such instru- 
ments m eveiy pirt of Luropt, and then is no evidence 
that it contains any of the am lent music of Wales 

The literature of the Cornish dulcet of the British, Corni* 
which was once the spoken language of the u*ntie and 
south of England, is very limited indeed Thtio is first TUBI 
tho Paston A<jan Arlnth, The Rassioii of oui Loid, con- 
sisting of 259 st aii7 is, each of which is a quatrain of four 
double lines, in rhyme, oi eight single he ptasy liable lines 
willi alternate thymes, the* find vowel and consonant in 
tho rhymes being almost always the same n each stan/ia 
This important monument of tho Cornish language has 
been pnuted with a translation by Mi Whitley Stokes 
Secondly, there is tin Ordmaha, a MS of which is in the 
Bodleian Library, (Kloid It forms a dramatic trilogy, 
consisting of three miracle plays— the Beginning of the 
Wen lei, the Passion, and the IUhui lection ot om Lord 
Tho lattsi picco is divided into the Resui icction and the 
Ascension, with a cunous intei hide of tho putting of 
Pilate to death These clrunas aie founded on the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the apociyplml Gospel 
of Nicodcinus or Acts ot Pilate, and scveial legends 
which were current all over Europe in the Middle Ages 
They are probably translations oi adaptations ot Fiench 
mnacle plays of the end of the 14th century The metie 
is syllable, with few exceptions, each line having seven • 
syllables, like the lines of the poem of the Passion A 
great many of those lines aie arranged m st auras of eight 
or of four lines, with alternate rhyme's, as m the poem just 
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mentioned , others m stanzas of six, m which the third 
rhymes with the sixth, and the others together or m pairs 
Occasionally there are eight-lined stanzas, in which the 
hrst, second, and third lines, and the lifth, sixth, and 
seventh lines foim triplets rhyming together or sepaiatcly, 
and the loui th and eighth lines ihyimng togethei In lync 
and de< lainatory passages, the lints are occasionally 
only teti isyllabic Theie ate many other vauutics ot 
metre, but those here desuibed make up more than thici 
fourths of the whole The late Mr Edwin Noins published 
the Oi dinaha with a tianslation under the title of the 
“ Ancient Cornish Drama ” The thud lelic of the Cornish 
language is a muacle play fouuded upon the life ot St 
Menastk, son ol a duke of Bnttauy, and called in Bieton 
tit Mi native* This piece, which was wntten m 1504, was 
found a few jeans ago by Mr Wlntky Stokes among the 
Hengwit manuscripts atPeniarth The language is newu 
than that of the ( hdniaha, , the admixture ot English being 
also greatei , the inetio employed is, howevu, much the 
same The fourth woik is also a muacle play, The Creation 
of the Woild, with Noah’s Flood, wntten in 1011 by one 
William Jordan It is written m a more conupt language 
than those above mentioned, is lull of English wonls, and 
mutates, in some instances almost copying, passages m the 
Otdinalia The lomamnig litciatuie consists of two 
versions of the Lends Piuyer, the Commandments, and 
the Cieod, and two mditleient veisions of the fust chapti i 
of Genesis, a few songs, a slant tale, and a few proveibs, 
and lastly a Cornish Glossaiy, explanatoiy of Latin woids 
The oldest copns of the poem on the Passion is a vellum 
manuscript m the British Musouin ol the 15th century, 
the age ol the principal manuscript of the diamatic tulogy 
is about the same The Glossary is the most ancient 
monument of the Cornish language, for the manusaipt 
which contains it belongs piobably to the end of the 12th 
or beginning of the 13th centiuy, aud it was cojued 
into this from a liioie ancient MS The miracle plays as 
we loam form Carew’s tiurvei/ of Cornwall , punted in 
1602, woie played down to the beginning of the 17th 
centmj, in earthen amphitheatres m the open fields as in 
Franco and Germany, which in the 18th centuiy, when 
Boilase wiote, weio populaily known as “ Bounds ” 
Armorir like Welsh is a living language, but no lnonu 
ment of the old fotm of the language exists and the 
i el ics of Middle-Breton hterutuie consist of two iintacle 
plays, a piayer-book or “ Houis,” a dntionaiy, and the 
chaitulanes of two monastuies Of this small list only 
one of the plays and the dictionaiy are known to exist in 
early manuscript onginals or copies The play, which is 
founded ou the life of St Nonna or Nonita, is m a papei 
mauusmpt, winch has been j mi chased by the National 
Libiary at Pans, and is believed by Zeus* to belong to 
the 14th <entuij Tins piece which, with the chaitu- 
lanes of Ithedon and Landevm, w r as the pimcipal source 
whence Zeuss drew the materials for the Armoiie part of 
the (hamwatua Cdtaa, was published together with a 
translation in 1837, under the title of Buhez Sauttz Nona 
The second play, the Buizud huiz Jizuz , the Gieat Mjsteiy 
or Miracle of Jesus, is also ref enod to the 14th ecu 
tury, but no limnusciipt of it is known to exist M 
Hersart de la Villomaiqu6 has reprinted it fiom copies, 
probably unique, of two editions printed in Pans in the 
years 1*530 and 1022 It consists of two parts— the 
Passion and the Resuirection, and is treated somew'hat 
differently from the corresponding paits of the Cornish 
trilogy It possesses some liter iry uient, which the ele- 
gant translation of the oditoi does ample justice to Only 
two copies of the “Hours,” printed appatently in 1524, 
are known Flora these Mr Whitley Stokes has recently 
reprinted it, adding extracts from a missal printed in 1526, 
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and a catechism printed m 1576 One of the most valu- 
able of the Middle Breton documents is the Brctou-French 
and Latin Dictionaiy of Jean Lagadeuc oi Lagadec, cur6 
of Ploegonon, a manusenpt of which, extending to the 
middle of the letter P, dated 1464, is in the National Lib 
rary of Pans Undei the title of Le Cathohcon it has 
been printed seveial times, the earliest edition being that 
of 14 if 9 

Miracle-plays died out in France aud England m the 
10th century, but m Cornwall, as we have seen, they 
continued to be played down to the beginning of the 
17th century, and m Bnttany almost down to oui own 
tune The Gieat Mjsteiy of Jesus, modernized and 
otherwise alteied, was m gieat repute m the 18th 
lentury One of the widest known and most popular 
mystuica which have come down to modern times is that 
o t St Tiyplnne and king Arthur, wdncli M Luzel has pub- 
lished The language is more modern than m the two 
pi tys above mentioned, and is laigely mixed with French 
expiessions, hence we did not include it among Middle- 
Bicton documents The Broton miracle j Jays, as well as 
the Coimsk ones, me free to a great extent from the dis 
gustiug lealism, coarse expiessions, and indecent bufioon- 
eiies of the English and French plays of the 15th century 

Although modem Bieton literatuie, like modem Welst 
liteiutuie, is outside the scope ol this aiticle, we should 
except fioin tins category popular poems and tales, for, 
though modern m form, they contain materials for com- 
p irative mythology and linguistic studies, and exhibit the 
whole intellectual life, belief, and customs of the people, 
and tko impressions which the events of their lnstoiy have 
lift on the popular mind Ol such collections the most 
ini poi taut is M de la ViUemaiqucAs Jlaizaz Linz. the fruit 
ot many yeais’ labour in every pait of Lower Bnttany 
This collection consists of qweib, oi short heron, historical, 
or mythological ballads , soub, or love and festive songs , 
and religions poems The language is, of couise, modem, 
but is full of archaisms, showing vuy well how old poetic 
matenal Ik comes modified m the cum lit of populai tradi- 
tion Tlie Breton text is accompanied by an elegant trans 
latiou into Fiench, an lntioduction and notes, and m the 
sixth edition all the pieces have the original ans noted 
JNIi Tom Tayloi published iu 1805 a translation of the 
Bnizaz Iheiz M M F Lu/el, aheidy will known as the 
author oi a volume of excellent Bieton poetiy (B(j»ed 
Jtieizad, Moiluix, 1805), and by lus edition of hamle 
Ti tf phi m et le 101 A) thin, published in 1808 a volume of 
(jwus oi popular ballads toilet ted in a part of the aucient 
diocese of Treguier, undti the name of Gweizioa Jireiz- 
tzel Similar collet turns have been made m other paits of 
Bnttany, tspeuall> by MM Penguern, G Milin, Goulven- 
Dems, &e, which have not, so far as we know, been yet 
published M Lu/el has also published some popular 
tales in the Tieguier dialect, and Colonel A Troude and G 
Mihn an interesting collection of seven in the Loon dialect 

In concluding what we have had to say on the litera- 
ture of the icspective dnlects, it maybe well to add a 
few words on a subject which belongs to all alike, upon 
wdnch M de la Vilkmarquc lias given a shoit essay by 
way of introduction to Ins edition of Le 6 hand Myvthe de 
,/<bu\ t and upon which M Luzel has also some remarks m 
his tiawte Tiyjdune et le io\ Aithut, namely, the theatre of 
the Celts M de la Villemaique assumes that theie is no 
evidence of a drama among the Goidelic blanch of the 
Celts, but he thinks tint it existed among the British 
branch, at least in an embryonic state, and lefers to the 
Welsh poems m dialogue as evidence Mr Stephens had 
already 1 drawn attention to these poetic dialogues, 


1 Literature of the Kymry , p 82 
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those between Arthur and Gwenhwyvar , Gwalchmai unknown, is common to all lands and to all times, 
and Tri/stan , Tahcmn and Myrtm ( Myrdm or Merlin), The belief in perpetual youth and especially of abundance 
&c , and given it as his opinion that written dialogue seems of fruit at all times was spieacl over all Western Europe, 
to indicate the existence of drama of some sort, and that and found expression in the popular legends of Schlauer- 
dialogues such as those referred to are inexplicable on any affentamh, Pays de Comiqne, &< The lush idea of this 
other hypothesis If this argumeut were admissible, we kiugdom of the dead, an idea common to all the blanches 
cannot see how tho existence of the dramatic form should of the Celt it race, and to tho Teutonic ia<os also, is given 
be denied to the Irish, inasmuch as flialoguo is very fie- us in the descnptions ot Tu Tauuqut, The Land of Tio- 
quent m Irish poems and tales Indeed, tho “ Fight of nuse , Magk Mdl, The Plan of Honey, and tho Country 
Ferdiad and Cdckulamd,” and other episodes of the of the Sale Thitliei went several ol the hcioes of romance 
Tditi Bo Cuaduge , the Bndthar chatk ban Ulatl, or — Cuchulauid, Find, Conn, ami his son Ait 
“ Wordy War of the Women of Ulster,” tho Stabui chaipat In some legends the land of tho Jr < Salt wa s i cached 
Concnlamd , or “ Phantom Chauot of Cuclmlamd ,” possess thiough caves, asm Yngil’s Cave of the Sib)l , m othus,and 
os much of the character of incipient drama as any more usually, by watu , — it bung concaved in such cises as 
poetic or pioso dialogues m Welsh literature The truth an island In the legends ot Conn and Ait this island la) 
is, however, neither tho Welsh nor the Irish had tho drama to the eastward, that being tho direction in winch all the 
m the pioper sense of the word, for the sufficient reason expeditions of the Irish went, tho direction in which la) 
that though, like other Aryan peoples, they may have pos- the wealth of the Roman towns of ihitam and the nntals 
sebsed the germ, it could not be developed among a people for bronze of Cornwall In early Christian turn s asceticism 
who had no civic life The miracle-plays of the Cornish carried many to tho headlands and islands along the west 

and Bretons aie of foreign and ecclesiastical origin, and and south-west coast, and the Land of Piomise iollowcd 

merely prove that there existed a closer contact between the setting sun A compauson between the Tush pagan 
their churches and the great body of the church in Europe and Chustiau legends of Tu Tamu/in , the ten a ujjio- 
than between the latter and the lush and Welsh churches nussioniH of the Latin medieval w T ntcis, and those of the 
No Welsh miracle-play is known, if there ever was one, Teutonic Olasbeir/, or heaven, shows vcryclcaily the com- 

nevertheless, it is possible that the words hud a l/ednth, mon ongin ot the two streams The individual features of 

which are explained “ illusion,” “phantasm,” may have the Celtic and Teutonic notions of the kingdom of the 
really referred to some exhibition of the kind, though the dead are tho same, though their combinations may ditler 
explanation of those words given in the I (do MSS , upon according to age and other t ucumstances The gieat sea 
the authonty of a certain Ieuan Vaivr ap y Ihwhths, who, cat and the island of cats m St Bn rnlan’s v oyagt - the island 
accoidmg to Mr Edward Williams (lolo Moiqamvg), wrote being also met with m other lmmutmb - are connected 
his treatise on Welsh metres about the year 11 SO, looks with tho sacied animal of Fiet/ja or Uolda, the island of 
ver) suspicious M de la Villemarqu^ also alludes to a black faced dwaifs of tho Irish legends lemuuls us ot the 
rustic fete, knowu as le jeu de pt tnlemps et de lajcunesse , dwarfs dwelling in Glad* rtf Like Jloldds soul-kingdom, 
m which throe characters, two young mon and one maiden, Tu Taunque wus au island hidden in a cloud mantle, en- 
acted, while the spectators formed the chorus, and repeattd joying never ending day and poipctual legless sumuiei, 
tho dialogued chants of the principal actors w-Iule dancing lull ot fine matisions feuiroundcd by glass), How er-Lukckcd 
Although this fete seems to be a survival of pagan times, ami law us, whose flowers never witliei, abounding m apple 
to possess to some extent the elements of an incipient trees, bearing at the samo time flow us and fruit — aland 
drama, yet in the absence of written monuments or ancient rich in milk, ale, and poik, whose air w is tvu filled with 
evidence, no argument as to the existence of a native drama sweet music, and whoso inhabitants enjoying peipetual 

among the Celts can be legitimately drawn from it youth wue of spotless mnoctmt, free fiom blemish, 

Influence Celtic literature, although it has no great masteipiece of disease, or death Of all tho qualities of Tu Tati ague 

of Celtic its own to point to, has exercised a considerable amount of abundance of apples, tho only lmpoi taut fiiut knowu to 

o^raodern lu ^ uence 011 ^ le creations of modern European literature tho northern nations, stems to have been the one which 
literature This influence was exerted by several distinct currents of conveyed tho highest notion of en]o)inent Hence the 
legends The first is that of the legends ot the Acs Side soul kingdom was called by the Welsh the island ol apples, 
and those ol Queen Mcbd or Mab and the heroic period, of Ynys yt Avallon , and sometimes Ynysvdnn oi Yngsqutnn, 
these the existing Irish legends, and the modified form of Glass Island, a name which identifies it with the Teutonic 
them m the Welsh Mabutoqwn, give us one type In Glasha q When these names passed into othu languages 
Bntain this first current, modified and mixed with fomgn unt i anslated, so that their meaning became obscured or 
and especially Teutonic elements, has gone on altering, forgotten, the kingdom of tho chad was localized at Glut) 
growing, and decaying until the traces ot its ongin arc tonbury, the Anglo-Saxon G/<pstuiqa huh There, accord- 
almost unrccogm/able It is from this sou rco that much of mg to legend, Aitliui lies buned, but another popular 
our fairy mythology is derived, and that Chaucer and tradition has it that he was earned aw ay to the island of 
SpenRer obtained materials To it also may bo tiaccd the Avalhm by his sister tin fany Moiqana, the Moique la Fae 
legends which formed tho gtouudwork of Shakespeare’s of French romance This Montana is i\i\u J lemma, “the 
immediate sources for King Lear and Midsummer Night’s fair skinned ” daughtu of Moiqan, in search of whom Ait , 
Dieam The legends of the second stieam were in reality “ the lone man,” visits Tu Taunque, as ahead) mentioned 
but modifications of those of the first — all secondary streams When Ait reaches tho Land of Pionnse, the lady he 
of legend must be necessarily but btanchcs of the primitive finds is Cmle “the ever beautiful” In the lomance 
stream These legends were translated into Latin at an of Oqtet b Danois, when Oqtet, who Moique la Fae detei- 
early period, and thus, while they spread far aud wide, mines shall be he i lover, an ives at the palate ot Avallon , 
and passed into every language of Europe, we are bettei he finds there besides Montana, her biothei King Ai thui, 
able to follow the current up to its fust souices These and her brothel Aubeum , the Oberon of fany romance, unci 
legends are tho Irish Immrams or Wanderings and tin Mallabuni, a sprite of tile sea A unions lege ud m the 
Fua or Visions which we described above The idea of a vellum manusenpt called the Book of Lismoie connects 
land without winter, of nevei ending day, in which the Ihendan with Cnde According to this legend a ccitam 
flowers of spring and summer should c oexist with the fruits tube king named Dobunhu, whose wife’s n ime was (hecle, 
of autumn, and in which bodily ills and old age should be was transformed through the curse of St Biendan into an 
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otter Another link in the chain which connects all thess 
legends with Celtic mythology is the introduction of 
Brembin into the turiouft legend of the irruption of Loch 
Neagh, beneath which lived m her sun-house Liban, 
probably the same as Jhuima, and therefore as Moi- 
(jana y whose lapdog was transformed into an otter when 
she herself became a salmon In the Christian Immrann 
or Wamictmgs the pagin soul-kingdom was simply ('hanged 
into a place wheie souls were to await the final resurrec- 
tion It is probable, however, that a tradition of real 
wanderings among the rocky and inaccessible islands along 
the western coasts ot Ireland and Scotland, and on the 
ocean itself, served as a nucleus around which gathered 
and fused together the pagan and Chustian notions of the 
kingdom of the dead The islands of buds, and Ujo whale 
serving as an island (in the Latin St Brendan lasioiiins 
te , Irish msc nut* , fish-island), support this view 

The /Wi, or prophetic Visions, are meiely a different 
type from the htunntm s or Wandenngs of the same 
fundamental legends, although perfectly pagan in their 
origiu the better known ones belong to Chustian turns 
when the Ciltir Soul-Kingdom, and the Christian story ol 
the Day of Judgment, and the Elysium urn! Tartarus of the 
Homans, as depicted by Virgil m the sixth book of the jEuetrf, 
which became known to tin Irish as ouily at least as the Gth 
century, were fused togelhei The visions when translated 
into Lutm passed into Euiopcan languages The original 
Irish of burnt of them is not now known , perhaps some ol 
them were first written in Latin, their thoroughly Irish 
chai ac ter, however, and the existence m Irish only of one 
of the most pc. rfut of than, the Vision of Adiunnan, 
load to the opposite conclusion The Wandering of St 
Biendan, the Purgatory of St Patiuk, and the Vision 
of Tundale represent time distinct t>pm of the second 
stream of legends The fust is the way of getting at the 
soul-kingdom l>\ water, the sc umd by a cave, and tin thud 
by a fis or visum, which m pagan turns would have formed 
part of the Ftlxhcht of the poet These tlnee legends, 
which are to be found in every Europe m language m the 
Middle Ages, constitute time out of the five main souiccs 
of the plot of Dante’s gieut poem 1 The c 11 c c t of St 
Biendan’s Voyage upon geographical discovery does not 
come within oiu scope, and we shall theiefore cml\ ichl 
that Ins island, which was simply the Celtic soul kingdom, 
is to bo found on maps ot the 17th century, and was the 
subjec t of an aitule in a tre uty be tween Spain and Poitugal 
m the 1 8th 

The third cut runt we have already touched upon Tt was 
formed by the fusion of the h gcmls of A?t, sou ot ( 1 onn , the 
necromancy of the At\ StJ<, and the legendary histmy of 
the stiuggles of the Britons and Saxons in the Ninth of 
England and the South of Scotland, which latter legends 
supplied heroes, a tnponomy, and events To this stream 
flowed afterwards, as \u have pointed out, the Annum an 
tributary stream of the Round Table, and the Provcnc, d 
stream of the St Ora.il Tin cflcctsof this stream of legend, 
which m its earl) course belongs to South Wales, on the 
literatures of Eui ope is too well known to require discus- 
sion heie further than to point to its threefold action — 
(1) much of the romantic liteiatureof Euiopemay be traced 
back directly or ludiuctly to those leg< nds , (2) they helped 
as the vehicle of that element we call chivahy, which the 
church infused into them, to fashion and mould the rude 
soldiers of feudal times into Christian knights , and (3) 
they expanded the imagination, and incited the minds of 
men to inquiry beyond the conventional notions of things, 
and thus materially assisted in creating modem society 


1 See VilHri, Antuhe leceiule e tradizwm the xllxuttrano la iHwna 
Cv/nmedia, Pisa, 1865 
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atranslation and notes, by the Rev ihoinas M*I aucblan and an intioduction and 
additional notes by William I Skene, Ldinbuigh, 1802 Campbell, l I 
Populai laics of the W f ast Highlands orally collet tod with a translation 4 vols, 
Fdinbuigh 1860-1802 Leabhar na I etnm vol 1 Gatlit ttxt lkioic Gaelic 
Ballads collected In Scotland fiom 1872 to 1871 topic d fiom old MSS and lure 
books and oially collected since 1859 with lists of the collections and an account 
of the tlocumt nts quoted, by Campbell of Islay , privately piloted, 1872 

Manx — Kelly, ltcv J A ptactical Giaimmu of the ancient Gaelic or language 
of the Isle of Man, usually called Mauks, edited, together with an introduction, 
life of Di Kelly and notes, by Rev W Gill 1870 Manx Dictionary, in two paits 
— Foekleyr Mantitnagh as Jia<et high , edited by Rev W Gill I860 

W m&n—Lmguage, Ac . — Dosparth Edema Davod Aur, or the ancient Welsh 
Grammar, which wa* compiled by royal command in the lJth centuiy by 
Edeym , the Goldcn-Tongued, to which is added y Hum Llyfr herddtet taeth, or 
the rule of Welsh poetry Ac with English translation and notes by the Rev 
John Williams Ab Ithcl Llandovery, 18 >6 Rvo Rowland Rev Thomas A 
Giammar of the Welsh Language 2d ed, I ondon 1857 A Dictionary of the 
Welsh Language to which is prefixed a Welsh Grammar, by W Owen Pughe, 2 
vols, 2d ed, Denbigh and I ondon, 1832 

History , Annals, Lam, Ac — Gilduade Excidio Britannia*, I ondon, 1818 The 
Hlstoria Britonum commonly attributed to Nennius, from a manuscript latflv 
dlecoveied in the library of the Vatican Palace at Rome, edited in the 10th 
MMtury by Mark the Hermit with an English version, Ac., by the Rev W 


Gunn, London, 1819 Nonnli Hlstoria Britonum, Lon Jon 1818 A mufe correct 
text from the \ atlcan MS appears In Appendix ad opera edita tb Angelo Mato, 
Romae 1871 I listoriro Brit an ideas Saxon lea*, Anglo- Danlcie, St riptorea XV ex 

vetustes Lodd MSS editl opera Thoma* Gale, Oxon, 1691 (The first article 
contains Giidns’s woik ) Monuments Historic a Britannica, or Materials for the 
Histoiy of Britain fiom the laillcst period to the end of the reign of King Henry 
VII vol i (us far us the Koiiuun Lonqui st) 1848 fol W right, T homns BiO- 
grapbia Britunnlca Lituaria — Anglo Saxon Ptnnd I ondon 1842 (Hildas, Nen- 
nlus, St Columbanus) Gottfried s von Monmouth Histona Rcgtitn Britannia* mlt 
lRurariiintoiisehci Einkltung und ausfUluliihc n Animikungen und Hrut Tys~ 
ylto, Altwiilsclu ( hi oink in deutschcr l thtiset/ung lu rausge gcbin von San- 
Marie (A Schulz) llullt 1864 Six Old I nglish ( luoincks « elite <1 wiili illus- 
tiatcd note* bv J A Giles 1 ondon IHIK \nnuli i CamtiD edited by the 
Ri v John Williams Ab Itlid Loudon Ikio (( Inoiiltha and Memorials of Gicat 
Britain and Iiclaml) this edition brings down tit Annuls to 128R tliat in the 
Monuments Histoiicu only to 1060 Unit y Ti/wmor/um m Tin (hioniclt of the 
Pi incts, edited hy the Jtev John Willi inia A b Itlul J ondon, I8« o, (( htonkles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Inland) thin idition coims down to 1288, 
tliat In the Monnmenta ITlstnricn onh comes down to 10Gb Robots Rev leter 
AM Ihe Chionitle of the Kings of Rntnln translated fiom flit Welsh copy 
attributed to Vysiho collated with otlici topus and iilusti ate «t with copious 
notes, to which aie addtd original disst itatlons on the following subjetts vl* 
on the lilstoiy and cpistlo attributed to GUdas on tho authority of tin Hrut on 
tho primary population of Britain on tins laws of Ihifnical Aloehnyd ami on the 
Ancient British Church, London, 1811 4to Ancient I aw s and Institutes of 
Walts, with an I nglish tianslation of the Wtlsh t< xt bv Antuiln Owen 1 vol 
fol, 1841 tlieic is an 8vo ed. In 2 vols Waltci leidinand Das Alti Wales 
Bonn, 1859 

Liter atute — The Myvyiian ArcJmiology (sit) of Wales collet tid out of ancient 
manuscripts London, vols i and ii, 1801 vol 111 18(17, Rvo new Issue in one 
vol loyal Hvo Denbigh 1861 Skene William I* I lie 1 oni Amimt Books of 
Wales eontuining tht Cymric poems attributed to the Bards of the 6th ten 
tiny, 2 vols Edinburgh 1868 V illeinaiqut? Th Hu suit de la rotates ties 
liuidts Bietons du Vl* Slide laris 18*0 Nash L) W r Inllesin or the Bards 
and Druids of Britain, London 1 H r »S ) (fododin a lot hi on the Battle of 
Cattrutth by Anturin a W'clsli lluid of tilt 6th cintuiv, vvltli an English 
translation and nuimious historical and critical annotations hy Rtv John 
Williams Ab Rial llandovoiy Is *2 Jlytcaich Urn Princt of the C umbrlan 
Britons, lltiuic Elegits and otliei pities in Wilsh with a lltual tianslation by 
Will luiu Owen Hvo 1792 Stephens Ihtnnus Ihe 1 iteiaturo of tin Kymry 
being a critical essay on the History of the 1 nnguage and 1 di ratine of Wales 
Ai llandoveiv 1841* lolo Manuscripts a selection of ancient Welsh inanu 
sciiptH lnpiusc and veise fiom tin. < oik ( tion mude t>y tlio late Edwaid Williams, 
lolo AJoigamrg llandoveiv 1848 Williams 1 dwaid (lolo Motganuq) (yfitnach 
Hettdd ynys Frydatn , tdltid bv Ins son 1 alii ssin Williams, Hvo 1829 l twds Glyn 
( otlu J ott leal works of in Welsh edited, with notes .fee by tbelkvs W r Davits 
and 1 Jonts Oxfmd 1817 Jones, Rhys (lot flu short llit/dd < i/mru nrteflodan 
goihdow gneydd amen Amwvthlg 177 1 (1 oitiy of the loth tc utuiy ) II uw Morin 
I os Cetriog 2 vols 12mo Wuxham, 182) (loems of the Welsh Cavalier pmt) 
Lvans lUv Ivan Some spet limns of flu poetry of tin am nut Welsh BauU 
translated into I nglish w itli notes Ac , 1 ondon 1764 Ihe 1 hv sit Ians of My ddval 
Meddygon Afyddfat or the medical prat tut of the celebrated Rhiwallon and his 
sons of Myddval Ac translated by 1 uglie and edited by Williams Ab lfhel, 
Ilandovery 1861 Williams Pcv Robe it MA l nicogion < ymtu a biographical 
dutlemaiy of eminent Welshmen llundoyeiy lHt>2 kccs ikv W J lives 
of the Gambro-Bi itisb Saints of the 5th und immediate)) slice nding centuries 
Llandovuy, 18u) RecH,ltv Klee MA An I ssny on the W clhli Saints oi tin* 
primitive Christians usually eon si dn eel to have been the foundc is of churches 
m Wales l ondon, 18)6 Ihe ( ainbio Biifon d vols Hvo 1 omlon 1820-1822 
Transactions of the Cymmiodotion or Mitiopolitnn ( nuibnan Institution, Lon 
don 1822, 1828-184) Aichaologm ( utuhie nsis a join mil wliul woitlilly sus- 
tains the cause of Cymrii litirutiue and aulmologv communed in 1816 

Fnm Vales and Atthunan homances — llu Mabinogwn from tho Llyfr Coch 
O Uergist and other ancient Welsh manuscripts with un I nglish translation and 
notes bv 1 ady ( lmilotte Guest ) vols 1 ondon J HID Yillunuique* IeVlcomtc 
lb ITusart de la 1 es Romans ele la lable Ronde et les Contes dcs Anclens 
Bietons Jil ed Paris i860, and Mwdhtnn ou l 1 nchanteur Mcriln, son his- 
tone Hisauvres son lntluence Juris JHi»» San Marie (A Schulz) Dio Sagcn 
von Muliii llalle, 18 > t An Lssty on tlio Influence of Welsh tradition upon 
the 1 ituutuie of Germany, Trance, and Scandinuviu, Llundovciy, 1841 

A< o-lhuiuwn — Williams J dwaid ( h»b At organ wq) Bniddus J landovuv, 1862 
Davis, Rev 1 dwaid t title Itcsr ait ties on the Origin liaditions and Ian 
guage of the Amimt Britons 1 ondon J804 2d td 1807 Ihe Mytho- 
logy and Rite* of the British Druids ascertained by National Dot undents, with 
rcmaiks on ancient Britlah ( olns, I ondon ISO* Butuniiia afttt the Romans 
bitng an attempt to illustrate the Religious and lolltlcal Revolutions of that 
Province in the fifth and sut ett ding ct ntui its (by Algtumn Hu but), 2 vols., 
London, 18)6-1841 ( y clops Christlanus, by Algernon llubeit London, 

1849 

CottNisfl — WTlliams llev Robert 1 1 xieon Cornu-Biitannkuni Dictionary of 
thu ancient ( eltic of Cornwall with Synonyms ill Wtlsli, Aimoiic, Irish Gaelic, 
and Manx, Llundovuv, 1862 6i Stokes Whitley A C tun IshC* lossary , Note on 
Bmllithei s Gaulish Glossary , lilt Accusative 1 luial in the British I anguagt 
London, 1870 Non Is Edwin Ihe Ancient (.ornish Drama 2 vols Oxford, 
18A9 Fusion agan Arluth, Ihe Passion of out Loid a Middle Cornish loeni 
edited with a translation and notes by VY Stokts lkriln 1862 Gwreans ar 
Ups, Ih« Citation of the World, a Goinlsh Mvstery edited witli translatioi 
and notes oy Stokes Polwhele language literature and Literal y Characters 
of Cornwall w 1th a Corniah-Engllsh Votabulaiy 1806 h 

Aicuoaxe oh Bhkton — I e Genidee Dlctionnaiie Brt ton-Fram;ais et Iran^ais- 
Brettm, edited by the Vicomte Ilcrsart de la Villcmarqm* 2 vols 4to, haint 
Brieut 1847 ^0 Troude, Ie Cal Dktlanimiia J*raiHttis-Bieton Brest 1869 
Supplement aux Dictionnaires Bietons, I auderneuu 1872 Illngant, L’Abb4 
Elements do la giammairu bretonne, Irdguitr 1869 Htthi* Santes Honn olf 
\ie de Saiate Nanna, et da son fils Saint Duvy Mystfera compost en langua 
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bretonne anterlearrment «u 12 m * Slfecle, with an Introduction by the Abbd 
Sionnrl, and tramdatcd bv Le Oonldec Paris 1837 \ lllemarqud, Le Vlcomte 

H ernart do la Hut tml brax Jet ux le (o ancle Myatire do Jditua, i’atwion et 
Kumri ecttor , I name Breton du Mojen Aire, a\ec une dtude sur le ilidiitre 
cher lea Nnlkma (cinques, I \ol H\o Paris 1803, and Jim zatrJieeu, Chunta 
Populaina d< la Bretagne mix lllia et publlds avec une traduction frawalac 
urn introduction une con elusion, cits dcluirciaaeroenta, ct lea mdlodlca originales, 
2 voia In lHinju C ,,IM ed , Paris Luztl b M Chants Populates do la Basse 


Bretagne 2vols Lorlent, 1808-1874, and SalnteTryphine et le Roi Arthur ; Mystert 
Breton, un deux joumdes et en huit actes, tradult, public*. et prdcddd d une intro- 
duction pai F M I uzel, Ac , Quimpc rid et Paris, 1863, Contes Bretons, recuelllls 
et ti adult spar M F Luztl sm 8vo , Quimperld, 1870 Stokes Whitley Middle- 
Briton rioura, edited with a tianalation and glosaarial index Calcutta, 1876 
Own non Jit Hz tie/ ar Marraxller Iirexoune.k , Le Content Bieton, ou Contes 
Bi i tons rccucillia par le CoL A Froude et G Mllln 1 voL 12mo, Brest, 
1870 (W K S) 


CEMENTS, substances employed to unite together by 
their solidification fium a soft or liquid shift, and without 
mechanical rivets, things of the same or ot dillerent kinds 
Stony cements may be natural, as the lime employed for 
mortar, and the so-called Roman cunents , 01 they may be 
artificial, as Portland cement, made by < akmmg mixtures of 
chalk with clay or rivoi-mud (see Building, \ol iv p 
450) Homan contains more clay than Poitl.ind cement, 
and sets more lapidly A good aititiual water cement is 
obtained by heating for some hours to redness a nuxtuie 
of 3 parts of clay and 1 part of slaked lime by measure 
Another hydiauln cement limy be made by mixing powdeied 
clay and oxide of iron with water A very hard stone 
cement is prepared from 20 parts of clean river sand, 2 of 
litharge, 1 of quicklime, worked into a paste with linsced- 
oil Paper-pulp, mixed with size and plaster of Pans is 
used for moulded ornaments Juene' s ma? bit cement is 
plastei of Pans which has been steeped in strong solution 
of alum or sulphate of potash, and calcined and ground 
It is slaked with alum solution when used In Mailin'* 
cement , pearl-ash is employed as well as alum J'aitan 
cement contains borax Sdnntu cement is a mixture of 
calcined gypsum, sand, and hydraulic lime A ce nient used 
for cracks in boilers is a mixtuie ol cluy G parts and lion 
filings 1 pait with hnsied-oil For steam-joints, ox-blood 
thickened with quicklime is employed The noiMvtt 
cement consists of 100 paits of non turnings, with 1 part 
of sal-ammoniac, this is an excelknt cement for iron- 
work For water-tight punts, equal parts of white and 
red lead aie woiked into a piste with linseed-oil A 
serviceable packing for connecting pipes, making punts, 
filling ciacks in retorts, <ki , in iy bo made by adding to 
asbestos powder enough of liquid silicate of soda to foim a 
thick paste, the composition htiukns lajmlly, stands 
groat licit, ami pi events the escape of and vnpouis 
CiackR m glass vessels required to icsist liait mid 
moistuio may bo stopped by covering them with strips of 
hog's oi bullock’s bladder, which aie affixed by moans of a 
paste of caserne dissolved in cold satuiatcd solution of 
boiax , after drying, the repaired portions are made 
capable of withstanding heat by an outside coating of a 
mixture of com entiitod solution of sdicate of soda with 
plaster of Runs or quicklime 

A stiongn merit foi alabaster and marble, which sets 
in a day, m iy be prepared by mixing 12 parts of Portland 
cement, 8 of tine smd, and 1 of infusorial earth, and making 
them into a thick juste with silicate of soda, the object 
to bo cemented need not be heated For stone, maiblc, 
and earthenware a strong cement, insoluble m watei, can 
be made as follows skimmed milk cheese is boiled m 
water till of a gluey consistency, washed, kneaded well in 
cold wator, and me orporated with quuklime, the com- 
position is wanned for use A similar cement is a mixture 
of duod tiesh curd with 1 1 n th of its weight of quicklime, 
and a little cainphm , it is made into a j»aste with water 
when employed A cement lor Derbyshire sj>ar and cluna, 
<tc , is composed of 7 parts of resin and 1 of wax, with a 
little plaster of Pans, a small quantity only should be 
.apjdied to the surfaces to be united, for, as a geneial rule, 
the thinner the stratum of a cennnt, the more jiowerful its 
action Quicklime mixed with white of egg, hardened 


Canada balsam, and thick copal or mastic varnish are also 
useful for cementing broken chma, which should be 
wanned before their application For small articles, shell- 
lac dissolved m spirits of wine is a very convenient cement* 
Cunents such as marine glue are mixtures of shell-lac and 
India-rubber, or of their solutions 

There are vanous cements for wood For wooden 
cisterns a mixture is made of 4 parts of liuseed oil boiled 
with litharge, and 8 parts of melted glue , other strong 
cements for the same purpose are prepared by softening 
gelatine in cold water and dissolving it by heat in lmseed- 
oil, or by mixing glue with £ of its weight of Venice 
turpentine Solution of shell lac in ammonia has been 
proposed by Mons 0 Mene for the attachment of 
caoutchouc to wood and metals Mahogany cement , for 
filling up cracks in W'ood, consists of 4 parts of beeswax, 
1 of Indian red, and yellow-ochre to give colour Cutlers r 
cement is made of equal parts of brick-dust and melted 
resin, and is used for fixing knife blades m their hafts 
A cement used m electrical appaiatus is comjiosed of 4 
pai ts by w eight each of n d ochre and beeswax, 20 parts of 
resin, and 1 part of plaster of Pans , these are melted 
together till smooth For coveung bottle-eoiks a mixture 
of pitch, brick-dust, and resin is employed A cheap 
cement, sometimes employed to fix iron rails in stone-work, 
is melted brimstone, or brimstone and brick-dust Jap- 
anese cement , for uniting surfaces of paj>er, is made by 
mixing rice-flour with water and boiling it Jewellers 7 
cement contains 3 parts of isinglass made soft m watei, and 
1 jiart of gum ainmoniacum , theso aie heated together 
till a drop of the mixtuie stiffens immediately on cooling 
(h)kland silvei chasus keep thurwoik film by means of a 
cement of pitch and resin, a little tallow, and brick dust to 
thicken Tunpmaiy umnit for lathe-work, such as the 
polishing and grinding of jewclleiy and optical glasses, is 
compounded thus — usin, 4 o/ , whitening previously made 
red-hot, 4 o z , wax, | oz Mastic alone is much employed 
for cementing and mending gems In Turkey, jewellery 
for the ornamentation of weapons and tnnkets is secured 
by a composition thus made — two small bits of gum 
galbanum or gum ammoniacum are dissohed by trituration 
in 2 oz of a glue jrrcjmrcd by digesting softened isinglass 
in spmts, and the mixtuie is incorporated at a gentle 
heat with a thick alcoholic solution of a little gum mastic 
r llus cement is kept in closely -stopjiered plnals, which must 
be immersed m warm wator when the cement is to be 
liquctied foi use 

Tli< following w oiks may ht consulted ~“On Hydraulic Lime 
and C« me ut Stums,” in knapp’B Chemistry applied to the Arts and 
Manvfactmc%\ ol n , ]) 400, ct seq (1847), Burin IPs Jtudimrvtaiy 
Ti entire on Limes, Cement <?, Ac , Wcsile’s wins ( J 800) , Be id’s I*rac- 
tna! Treatise on l/u Mann fa etui e of Poitland Cement (1868), 
Cooley ( U/rlopadia of J*rachcal Receipts , edited by Tuson, pp 305 
311 (187-) , (iwilt’s Rncydopadia of Architecture , edited by rap- 
worth, ^ 18 03 it *t ij , 2‘231i, 22 r )la et seq (1870) 

CEMETERY (Kuipyryptov, fiom KOLpdm, to sleep), lite- 
rally a slceping-pluce, was the name applied by the early 
Chnstians to the places set apart for the bunal of their 
dead Those were generally extra-mural and unconnected 
with chuiclies, the practice of interment in churches or 
churchyards being unknown m the first centuries ot the 
Christian era The term cemetery has, therefore, been 




fa** been substituted lor the 

L (ffiurchyards ot populous parishes both urban 

w & tma: ' 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was repeatedly called to 
the condition of the London churchyards by correspondence 
io the press and by the reports of Parliamentary committees, 
the first Of which, that of Mr Chadwick, appeared in 1843 
The vaults under the pavement of the churches, and the 
•mall spaces of open ground surrounding them, were literally 
crammed with coffins In many of the buildings the air 
Was so tainted with the products of corruption as to be a 
direct and palpable souice of disease and death to thobe 
who frequented them In the churchyards coffins were 
placed tier above tier in the graves until they weie within 
a few feet (or sometimes even a few inches) of the suiface, 
and the level of the ground was often raised to that of the 
lower windows of the church To make room for fresh 
interments the sextons had recourse to the surreptitious 
removal of bones and partially-decayed remains, and in 
some cases the contents of the graves were systematically 
transferred to pits adjacent to the site, the grave-diggers 
appropriating the coffin-plates, handles, and nails to be 
sold as waste metal The daily papers of thirty years 
ago contain numerous lecords of scandals of this kind , 
while from the official reports it appears that the neigh- 
bourhood of the churchyards was always unhealthy, the air 
being vitiated bv the gaseous emanations from the graves, 
and the water, wherever it was obtained from wells, con- 
taining organic matter, the source of which could not be 
mistaken. The vaults of many of the London churches 
are still crowded with coffins deposited m them during this 
period of intra-mural interments In the vault of Bow 
Church, Cheapside, the leaden coffins form a huge mass 30 
feet high, covered with fungi and cobwebs In all the 
other large towns the evil prevailed in a greater or less 
degree, but in London, on account of the immense popula 
tion and the consequent mortality, it forced itself more 
readily upon public attention, and after more than one 
partial measure of relief had been passed the churchyards 
were, with a few exceptions, finally closed by the Act of 
1855, and the cemeteries which now occupy a large extent 
of ground to the north, south, east, and west, became 
henceforth the burial places of the metropolis Several of 
them had been already established by private enterprizo 
before the passing of the Burial Act of 1855 (Kensal Green 
Cemetery dates from 1832), but that enactment forms the 
epoch from which the general development of cemeteries in 
Great Britain and Ireland began Burial within the limits 
of cities and towns is now almost everywhere abolished, 
and where it is still in use it is sui rounded by such 
safeguards as make it practically innocuous At a large 
expenditure of money London and most of our chief 
provincial cities and towns have been provided with spacious 
and well-situated cemeteries, which are undei the supervi- 
sion of the Local Burial Boards and of the inspectors 
appointed by Government, and anything like a recurrence 
to the scandalous state of things which existed as late as 
twenty-five years ago is now impossible 

But though there need be no fear of retrogression there 
may be a change in another direction Our present system 
of burial has been made the subject of very severe 
strictures on the part of Sir Henry Thompson and others, 
and it has been proposed that we should abandon inhuma- 
tion altogether and return to the ancient practice of 
cremation We shall not discuss this proposal here, as the 
importance of the subject requires a separate treatment, 
but we must briefly refer to the criticisms upon our 
cemeteries to which it gave rise. The practice of burial 
has been very ably defended by Mr Holland, M R.C S , 


who as Medical Inspector of Bunds for England end 
Wales has perhaps a greater practical knowledge of the 
subject than any other man living* and on the same side 
were found Dr Richardson and Mr Seymour Hadeti, who 
proposed, however, some important modifications of the 
system with a view to its improvement Amongst the objeo 
tions urged against the present practice, it is alleged that 
m three ways our cemeteries are a source of danger to the 
health of the living, viz — (1) by the gases rising from 
the surface of the soil causing air-pollution , (2) by their 
drainage introducing noxious matter into wells used for 
drinking purposes , (3) by the possibility that the re- 
opening of ground m which persons who have died of an 
infectious disease are mtened might sometimes be the 
means of reproducing an epidemic Now there is really 
no evidence m support of these serious allegations , on the 
contrary there is much concurrent testimony which tends 
to completely discredit them Of course it is not for a 
moment contended that cemeteries may not be mismanaged 
so as to become a source of danger But this is beside 
and beyond the question, for m a matter of this kind we 
cannot aigue fiom individual cases of abuse against the 
general use, and under the existing system of inspection 
and superintendence, with local authorities m every district 
specially charged with the care of the public health, it is 
difficult to see how any dangerous case of mismanagement 
could be allowed to develop itself without becoming the 
subject of immediate investigation and relorm Only 
veiy oidmary precautions are requited to lendei a cemetery 
perlectly safe “If,” says Mr Holland, “no moie dead 
be buried m the soil than the fiee oxygen contained m 
ram and dew earned through it will decompose, and if 
such soil be left undisturbed until the piocess of decay 
is completed, and if, as is almost certain to be the case, 
the use of such ground for burial be discontinued at 
latest when it becomes full of the remains that do not 
decay, and probably long before, such places will be 
neither harmful while they are used for burial, nor any- 
thing but beneficial when such use of them is discontinued, 
as then they will become large decorative gardens or 
small parks — reservoirs of fresh air ” With regard to 
the alleged penl from air-pollution, it may be replied that 
there can be no danger so long as the dead are laid in 
a sufficient space of propeily planted ground, and at a 
moderate distance from any considerable number of houses, 
and for this purpose a mile is quite sufficient The gases 
evolved are to a gieat extent absorbed by the Vegetable 
pioduce of the soil, and what little does filter upwards 
and escape from the surface of the ground cannot accumu- 
late to any pernicious extent, and must necessarily be 
dispersed and diluted in the air Who ever perceives an) 
unpleasant odour m a well-kept cemetery % Yet if danger 
were present the sense ol smell would give unmistakable 
warning of it As to the question of water-pollution, 
especial care is always taken to stud) the drainage of oui 
cemeteries with reference to the neighbouring sources of 
water supply Shallow surface wells near a cemetery are 
open to suspicion, as the water may be tainted by organic 
matter filtering through the soil, but suspected wells can 
be closed by the authorities, and it must be remembered 
that shallow wells are nearly always dangerous whether 
they are near cemeteries oi not Deep wells are almost 
invariably safe even near a cemetery, and in most places 
the water is brought from a distance m mams m such a 
way that pollution from cemeteries is impossible As to 
the danger of infection, if it existed anywhere, assuredly 
we should have some practical evidence of it from the great 
cemeteries of the metropolis Yet there is not a particle 
of such evidence forthcoming On the contrary, it is now 
very generally conceded that there need be little if any 
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fear of infection from a dead body. Undertakers and 
their assistants who are continually at work among the 
dead are notoriously free from contagious disease, and, a 
fortiori, there cau be no danger once the body is laid in 
the earth. It is only m very exceptional cases that it can 
be disturbed until many years have elapsed, and then all 
cause for appreheusion is gone Many of the plague-pits 
in the London chuichyards have been reopened in places 
where the plague-stricken dead once lay piled in layers, 
aud scarcely any human remains have been found, and 
these m such a condition that it would be impossible to 
imagine any infection or contagion from them 

The changes in our cemetery system which have been 
Suggested by Mr Seymour Haden and otlurs have all the 
one common object of luci easing the security oi safety to 
the public health, by facilitating and rendering perfect the 
decay of the buried dead, and it is purposed to accomplish 
this less by tile use of any direct agency foi accelerating 
the natural process, than by removing tbo obstacles that 
are at present placed in its way Mi Seymour Haden 
tells us that a well-made wooden colli n is practically 
indestructible, and though it cannot pievont decomposition, 
yet it ai rests it, and keeps the process long incomplete, 
thus considerably increasing the aggregate of decaying 
matter at any one timo present m a cemetery, and prevent- 
ing the leturn of “ earth to earth ” As a remedy he pro- 
poses that we should use wicker coffins, of the present 
shape, made of white or stained (but unvarnished) osieis, 
with large open meshes The contents ol such a receptacle 
could be concealed during the funeral by a graceful covering 
of ferns and floweis, and m cases of infectious disease, or 
where decomposition might commence immediately after 
death, the coffin could be made double with a space of 
two or thiee inches beweeu the inner and outer basket to 
ba filled with chaicoal or some other disinfectant Models 
of such coffins were exhibited by Mr Seymoui Haden at 
Stafford House, London, the town residence of the duke 
of Sutherland m dune 187b, and there is no doubt that if 
they were generally employed, the natural process of decay 
in our cemeteries would take place m a way that would 
leave even less room than at piesent for any evil resulting 
from carelessness or mismanagement on tho part of the 
authorities charged with their superintendence, aud the 
number of bodies actually decaying in any given cemetery 
would be comparatively few, so suiely and effectually would 
the process be completed in a great majority of cases The i 
abandonment of the practice of burial m vaults, bruk , 
graves, aud catacombs, such as those which are to be seen 
m many of the London cemeteries, is of course a corollary 
of this proposal, and whethei Mr Seymour Haden’s plan 
is adopted or not, it is quite certain that our cemeteries 
would be greatly improved by no more brnk graves being 
made in them, and by the open catacombs being closed 
wherever they exist Such places are very difficult to 
ventilate, and must frequently be the souice of malarious 
exhalations 

Amongst other proposals which have been made it has 
been suggested, that when a good natural soil containing 
carbon does not exist the site of the proposed cemetery 
should be excavated to the depth of about 12 feet, and then 
filled up with an artitieia 1 soil composed of caibon, lime, 
and sand The existence of carbon in the soil would 
remove any danger of water pollution through filtration 
from the cemetery, while the lime would tend to accelerate 
the resolution of the decaying matter into its original 
elements This is Dr Richardson’s proposal, and he further 
adds that the cemetery should be planted with quick grow- 
ing shrubs and ornamental grasses, the trees being confined 
to an encircling belt of wood, and a series of memorial 
tablets in an adjacent edifice being substituted for tomb- 


stones and mouuments. He further poj ute out that with snob > 
a method the cemetery might be renovated alter & certain 
number of yeans by substituting freshly-prepared soil lor the 
old But there does not seem to be any advantage in this 
There must always be open spaces in and around our cities 
for the sake of fresh an, and a cemetery in which interments 
have oeased for some years, and in which the ornamental 
plantations were kept m good order, would form a useful 
park or garden In the disposal of our dead feeling must 
always be allowed to be a considerable factor in the 
arguments for the adoption of any given plan, and it 
appears that m Great Britain and Ireland there would 
be an amount oi dislike to any method which did not 
assign to our dead something like a lasting place of 
interment This feeling does not by any means exist m 
some of the countries of the Continent. In one of the 
cemeteries of Naples numerous burials take place in a senes 
of 365 pits One pit is opened each day, the dead are laid 
m it, and it is filled with au earth containing a large 
quantity of lime A year after the pit is reopened, the 
earth with its contents, now almost entirely decayed, is 
removed, fresh earth is placed m its stead, and the pit is 
again ready for new interments 

The chief cemetenes of London are Kensal Green 
Cemetery on the Harrow Road, about 2\ miles from 
Paddington, which has an area ot 18 acies and already 
contains the remains of 70,000 dead, Highgate Cemetery, 
which occupies a considerable portion of the slope of High 
gate Hill, and commands one of the best views oi London , 
the cemetery at Abucy Park (once the residence of Dr 
Watts), which is adorned with veiy tine plantations of old 
growth , the Norwood and Nunhead cemeteries to the south 
of London , the West London Cemetery at Brompton , the 
cemeteries at Ilford and Leytonstone m Essex , the Victoria 
Cemeteiy and the Towei Hamlets Cemetery in East London , 
and at a still greater distance, and generally accessible 
only by railway, the gieat cemetery at Woking near Guild- 
lord in Surrey, and the cemetery at Colney Hatch The 
general plan of all these cemetenes is the same, a park 
with broad paths either laid out m curved lines as at 
Kensal Green aud Highgate, or crossing each at right 
angles as in the case of the West London Cemetery The 
ground on each side of these paths is maikcd off into grave 
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spaces, and trees and shrubs are planted m the intei vala 
between them The buildings consist of a curator’s 
lesidence and one or more chapels, and usually there is 
also a range of catacombs, massive structures containing m 
their corridors recesses for the reception of coffins, generally 
closed only by an iron grating The provincial cemeteries 
in the main features of their arrangements resemble those 
of the metropolis One of the most remarkable is St 
James’s Cemetery at Liverpool, which occupies a deserted 
quarry The face of the eastern side of the quarry is 
traversed by ascending gi adieu ts off which open catacombs 
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formed lit ib* tiring rock,—* soft sandstone; the ground 
below is planted with trees, amongst winch stand hundreds 
of gravestones* The mam approach on the north side is 
through a tunnel, above which, on a projecting rock, stands 
the cemetery chapel, built m the form of a small Done 
temple with tetrastyle porticoes Its situation, though 
very picturesque, is an objectionable one, for no cemetery 
should ever be constructed m a deep hollow. Many of 
the cities of America possess very fine cemeteries One of 
the largest is that of Mount Auburn near Boston, which 
occupies upwards of 110 acres of undulating ground on 
the bank of the Charles River It is formed out of an old 
and well wooded estate, and consequently, unlike most 
modern cemetenes, its plantations consist of large well- 
grown trees 

The chief cemetery of Pans is that of P&re la Chaise, the 
prototype of the garden cemeteries of Western Europe It 
takes its name from the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV , 
to whom as rector of the J esuits of Pans it once belonged 
It was laid out as a cemetery m 1804 It has an aiea of 
about 200 acres, and contains 16,000 monuments, including 
those of all the great men of France of the present 
century — marshals, generals, ministers, poets, painters, 
men of science and letters, actors, and musicians Twice 
the cemetery and the adjacent heights have been the scene 
of a desperate struggle, m 1814 they were stormed by a 
Russian column during the attack on Paris by the allies, 
and in 1871 the Communists made their last Btund among 
the tombs of P6re la Chaise, 900 of them fell in the 
defence of the cemetery or were shot there after its captuie, 
and 200 of them were buried m quicklime m one huge 
grave, and 700 in another There are other cemeteries at 
Mont Parnasse and Montmartre, besides the minor burymg- 
giounds at Auteuil, Batignolles, Pussy, La Villette, &c 
la consoquence of all these cemeteries being more or less 
crowded, a great cemetery was laid out m 1874 on the 
plateau of M&ry sur Oise, 16 miles to the north of Pans, 
with which it is connected by a l ail way line It includes 
within its circuit fully two square miles of giound The 
French cemetery system difters in many respects from the 
English Eveiy city and town is required by law to provide 
a burial-ground beyond its barriers, properly laid out and 
planted, and situated if possible on a rising ground Each 
interment must take place m a separate grave This, 
however, does not apply to Pans, where the dead are 
buried, forty or fifty at a time, in the fosse* < ommunes , the 
poor being interred gratuitously, and a charge of 20 fiancs 
being made m all other cases The fosse is filled and left 
undisturbed for five years, then all crosses and other 
memorials are removed, the level of the ground is raised 4 
or 5 feet by fresh earth and interments begin again For 
a fee of 50 francs a concession tempo) an e for ten years can 
be obtained, but where it is desired to eiect a permanent 
monument the ground must be bought by the executors of 
the deceased In Paris the undertakers' trade is the mono- 
poly of a company, the Socwte des pompes funebi es ) which 
in return for its privileges is required to give a free burial 
to the poor 

The Leichenhatiser , or dead-houses, of Fiankfort and 
Munich form a remarkable feature of the cemeteries of these 
cities The object of their founders was twofold, — ( 1 ) to ob- 
viate even the remotest danger of premature interment, and 
(2) to offer a respectable place foi the reception of the dead, 
m order to remove the corpse from the confined dwellings of 
the survivors At Frankfort the dead-house (fig 2) occu- 
pies oue of the wings of the p ropy be um, which forms the 
mam entrance to the cemetery It consists of the warder's 
room B, where an attendant is always on duty, on each side 
of which there are five rooms A, A, well ventilated, kept at 
an even temperature, and each provided with a bier on which 
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a corpse can be laid On one of the fingers is placed a ring 
connected by a light cord with a bell which hangs outside 
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in tho warder’s loom The use of the dead house is 
voluntary The bodies deposited there aie inspected at 
regulai intervals by a medical olhier, and the waider is 
always on the watch for the ringing of the warning belL 
One revival, that oi a child, has taken place at Frankfort 
The Leichenhaus of Munich is situated m tho southern 
cemttoiy outside the Suidling Gate At one end of the 
cemetery there is a somi-cncular building with an open 
colonnade m front and a pi ejection behind, which contains 
three large looms foi the reception of the dead At both 
Frankfort and Munich great care is taken that the attend 
ants receive the dead confided to them with respect, and 
no interment is pel nutted until the fust signs of deeom 
position appear , the lelatives then assemble in one of the 
halls adjoining the Leichenhaus, and the funeial takes 
place In any case there is, with ordinal y caie, little feai 
of premature interment, but in nnothei wuy such places of 
deposit for the dead are of great use m huge towns, as they 
prevent the evil eflects which lesult fioin the prolonged 
retention of the dead among tho living Moituanes foi 
this purpose are now established m many places m 
England 

Of the cemeterus still m use m Southern Europe the 
catacombs of Sicily are the most curious Tbeie is one 
of these under the old Capuchin monastery of Ziza neai 
Palermo, where m four laige airy subteiranean corridors 
2000 corpses are ranged m niches m the wall, many of 
them shrunk up into the most grotesque attitudes, or 
hanging with pendent limbs and head from their places 
As a prepaiation for the ruche, the body is desiccated m a 
kind of oven, and then dressed as m life and raised into 
its place in the wall At the end of the principal cotndor 
at Ziza there is an altar strangely ornamented with a kind 
of mosaic of human skulls and bones 

Cemetenes have been m use among many Eastern nations 
from time immemorial In China, the high grounds near 
Canton and Macao are crowded with tombs, many of them 
being in tho form of small tumuli, with a low encircling 
wall, forcibly recalling the ringed banows of Western 
Europe But the most picturesque cemeteries m the world 
are those of the Turks From them it was, perhaps, that 
the first idea of the modern cemetery, with its ornamental 
plantations, was derived Around Constantinople the* 
cemeteries form vast tracts of cypress woods, under whose 
branches stand thousands of tombstones A grave is 
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never reopened ; e new resting-place is formed for every 
one, and so the dead now occupy a wider territory than 
that which is covered by the homes of the living. The 
Turks believe that till the body is buried the soul is in a 
state of discomfort, and the funeral, therefore, takes place 
as soon as possible after death. No coffin is used, the 
body is laid m the grave, a tew boards are arranged round 
it, and then the earth is shovelled in, care being taken to 
leave a small opening extending from the head of the corpse 
to the surface of the ground, an opening not unfrequently 
enlarged by dogs and other beasts which plunder the grave 
A tombstone of white marble is then erected, surmounted 
by a carved turban in the case of a man, and ornamented 
by a palm branch m low relief if the giave is that of a 
woman. The turban by its varying form indicates not 
only the rank of the sleeper below, but also the period of 
his death, for the fashion of the Turkish head-dress is always 
changing. A cypress is usually planted beside the grave, 
its odour being supposed to neutralize any noxious exhala- 
tions from the ground, and thus every cemetery is a forest, 
where by day hundreds of turtle doves are on the wing or 
perching on the trees, and where bats and owls swaim 
undisturbed at night Especially for the Tuikish women 
the cemeteries are a favourite resort, and some of them are 
always to be seen praying beside the nairow openings that 
lead down into a parent’s, a liusband’8, or a brother’s grave 
Borne of the other cemeteries of Constantinople contrast 
rather unfavourably with the simple dignity of those 
which belong to the Tuiks That of the Armenians 
abounds with b&s reliefs which show the manner of the 
death of whoever is buried below, and on these singular 
tombstones there are frequent representations of men being 
decapitated or hanging on the gallows 

See on this subject venous paihamentary papeis issued since 1843, 
Loudon on Ccmetet y Interment, the repents of the chief cemeteiy 
Companies, and the discussions on oui ceimteij sj stein in itfeienee 
to cremation in the Vontimporary Review and otlici penodicals 
(1874-1875) Hooka ol tiavd contain nummous dcscnptions of 
remarkable foreigu cemetenoa (AHA) 

CENCI, Beatrice (1583-1599), called “The Fair 
Parricide,” was the daughter of Francesco Genu (1527- 
1598), a Roman gentleman, no less notonous for lus 
wealth and talents than for the shameless depravity of lus 
life and character Born during the Back of Home by the 
troops of the Constable Bourbon, Francesco Gena began 
early to be talked of aB a man who cared little for law and 
less for public opinion, and whom it were bettei to serve 
than to offend He was the son of a Cardinal Cenci, who 
as financial minister utider Pius V , had contrived m that 
capacity to amass an immense fortune This enabled his 
heir to defy the law , condemned on several occasions for 
murders and unnatural crimes, Francesco Cenci had always 
managed to escape sentence by the timely administration 
of enormous bribes He was, therefore, a very profitable 
criminal, and one with whom several popes iu succession 
found it to then interest to deal gently A man of great 
force of character and at the same time of boundless 
passions, m the service of which his fine intellect and 
indomitable courage were wholly employed, he was one of 
those personalities, interesting by sheer weight of depravity, 
m which the Italy of the Renaissance abounded He is 
distinguishable, however, from his rivals m villainy by an 
entire absence of ambition except of a sensual kind 

The pampering of his every appetite would seem to 
have induced in him its natural result, — the infinite per- 
versity known to psychologists as a common consequence 
of the weariness that follows satiety Francesco Cenci 
was twice married , by his first wife he had had seven 
children, one of whom had died in infancy , his second 
wife, Luorezia Petrom, was childless. One of the strangest 
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sides of his horrible character was the intensity off hatred 
with which he regarded his surviving children. The tiueefe 
eldest,, Giacomo, Chstoforo, and Boooo, he had sent to a 
Spanish university, where he kept them penniless and start- 
ing, till they could bear no more, and returned. His con- 
duct towards them remained unchanged* Shortly before 
the commencement of that episode of his life with which 
the name of his daughter Beatrice is inseparably connected, 
he was imprisoned for the third and last time, and hk 
three sons presented a petition to the Pope regnant, 
Clement VHI , imploring him, for the sake of the 
honour of their house, to make an end of their father. 
Clement, however, wanted money, and Francesco Cenci 
was released. His hate for his children was by no means 
lessened by this circumstance. Of his sons he never spoke 
but with curses , lus two daughters he was in the habit 
of beating violently The elder Sister, however, found 
means to get a petition presented to Clement, m which 
she prayed to be removed to a convent. The Pope took 
pity on her, and gave her in marriage to a gentleman of 
Gubbio, obliging her father to dower her largely. Cenci 
was furious. He shut his daughter Beatrice, then aged 
fourteen, in a lonely room, where he visited her to bring 
her food, to beat her, and to revile her with her sister’s 
flight. It is said that it was in this place and under 
these circumstances that Francesco Cenci conceived the 
monstrous passion that resulted m Ins death. 

Meanwhile liocco Cenci had been assassinated, and a 
year afterwards his brother Cnstoforo met with a like 
fate Thereafter Francesco Cenci, whose joy at the news 
of lus Bons’ death is recorded to have been awful, ceased 
not to torture his unhappy wife and unhappier daughter to 
the utmost The ordeal must indeed have been a terrible 
one that could have transformed the gay light-hearted gnl- 
humorist mto the grand woman who was afterwards to 
play such a notable part in crime and expiation The 
accounts of Cenci’s conduct with hei are not to be repeated. 
Meanwhile, however, a certain caidmal, Monsignor Gueira, 
one of the handsomest men in Koine, had fallen in love 
with her, and was in the habit of visiting the Palazzo Cenci 
whenever Francesco left it Maddened by the failure of a 
petition for the redress of their wiongs, which they had 
addressed to Clement, and which had miscarried, Lucrezia 
and Beatrice turned for aid to the cardinal, and com- 
municated to him their design of ending their troubles by 
the murder of the author of them The cardinal allowed 
himself to be persuaded , he lost no time in sounding 
Giacomo Cenci, the elder brother, and, after Francesco, 
head of the house, without whose consent nothing could be 
attempted Meetings were held m a room m the cardinal’s 
palace, and the advice of Lucrezia and Beatrice was taken 
ou all pomts For the execution of the design determined 
on, choice was made of two of Ceuci’s vassals, Olimpio and 
Maizio, both of whom were violently incensed against their 
master, — Marzio out of pity for his mistresses, and Olimpio 
for his own wrong’s sake It was at first proposed to 
cloak the murder m an attack and robbery by banditti. 
A dozen men were to be held in readiness to stop 
Francesco Cenci on his way to Petrella, a fief within the 
Neapolitan frontier, whether he was wont to betake himself 
in the summer An enormous ransom was to be asked, 
with the alternative of death, the mother and daughter 
were to return to Rome to obtain the sum , and the 
assassins were to carry their threat into execution. But 
the scheme miscarried , Francesco reached Petrella m safety, 
and the conspirators were forced to arrange other combina- 
tions. 

The old man’s treatment of his wife and daughter grew 
worse daily He is said to have pretended that he believed 
them pleased and happy in his gray hairs and declining 
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y«a», to tym tormented them with an incomparable 
ingenuity and ferocity. Beatnoe at last found means to 
communicate with Monsignor Guerra, and it was agreed 
that, for the sum of a thousand piastres, one-third to be 
paid by the cardinal and the rest by Beatrice and Lucrezia, 
Olimpio and Marzio should enter the castle and kill 
Francesco in his bed. On September 9, 1588, accordingly, 
a strong opiate having been dexterously administered to the 
tyrant, the assassins were introduced into his chamber by 
Beatrice herself Here they were overtaken with remorse ; 
the spectacle of the old man sleeping was too much for 
them, and they retreated without accomplishing their 
intent Beatrice, however, whose magnificent personality 
had risen to the occasion, received them with such mdignar 
tion, that they returned and slew the sleeper, much as Jael 
had slain Sisera, by driving a long nail through the eye 
into the brain, making assurance doubly sure by driving 
another through the throat. When this was done Beatrice 
presented them with a purse of money, and clothed Marzio 
in a mantle laced with gold, which had belonged to her 
father She and Lucrezia then withdrew the nails from the 
corpse, which they folded m a sheet, and dragged through 
sevetal rooms to a gallery looking into an unused garden, 
whence they flung it into the branches of a great elder tree 
that grew thereby. This gallery was used for such a 
purpose as would lend reality to the story they intended 
to tell, of Cenci’s leaving his bed to repair thither, and 
of his slipping and falling accidentally into the branches 
below 

Everything occurred as Beatrice and her mother had 
foreseen The alarm was great, but Francesco's death was 
accounted for naturally enough , his remains received an 
honourable burial, and the two women returned to Borne, 
and lived tranquilly there for several months Suspicion, 
however, had been excited in Naples by the circumstances 
of the event, and a magistrate was sent to Petrella, who 
arrested all the people employed about the castle Among 
them was a washerwoman to whom Beatrice had given the 
soiled linen from Cenci’s bed, with a story accounting 
ltt quite a natural way for the presence of so much 
blood The woman, interrogated as to the credibility of 
the story, threw doubts upon it, basing her opinion on the 
unusual brightness of colour of the marks Details of the 
interrogatory were sent to Rome, but no notice was taken, 
and Lucrezia and her children remained undisturbed 
Meanwhile, however, Monsignor Guerra, as soon as he was 
informed of what was passing at Naples, had sent out 
emissaries charged with the murder of Francesco Cenci’s 
assassins Olimpio alone had been dispatched Marzio, 
arrested by the Neapolitan Government several months 
after the murder, was taken to Naples, he confessed 
everything. 

On information being conveyed to Rome, Lucrezia and 
her three step-children, Giacomo, Bernardo, and Beatrice 
Cenci, were arrested Lucrezia, Giacomo, and Bernardo 
were taken to the Corte Savella prison, while Beatrice 
was confined to the Cenci Palace, and guarded strictly 
by a troop of sbirn. Marzio, meanwhile, was brought 
from Naples, and confronted in the Corte Savella with 
Lucrezia and her daughter The majesty and strength of 
Beatrice m thus interview were such that the old vassal 
withdrew his confession, and chose rather to expire under 
torture than to incriminate his mistresses further. In the 
absence of any other proof, the whole of the Cenci family 
were relegated to SanP Angelo, where they remained for 
several months. At the end of that time Olunpio’s 
assassin was arrested, and confessed as much as he knew 
Monaiguor Guerra fled from Borne, disguised as a charcoal- 
burner, and Lucrezia and her children were taken back 
•gain to the Corte Savella. 


Put to the torture, Giacomo and Bernardo at once con- 
fessed the crime and their share m it Lucrezia, too, who 
was of a luxurious habit of body, was not able to endure 
the torture of the cord, and acknowledged her complicity 
also. But Beatrice was not made of such penetrable 
stuff. The cord made no impression on her whatever, 
and her genius and force of will so confounded Moscatl, 
the judge charged with her interrogatory, that he made 
her the subject of a special report to the Pope The 
examination was committed to a second of sterner reputa- 
tion, and Beatrice was questioned by suspension by the 
hair While m this posture her brothers and Lucrezia 
were introduced into the apartment All of them urged 
her to confess She reproached them with their little care 
for the honour of the family, but at last consented She 
then answered the judge’s questions, denying the false and 
explaining the true On the release of Beatrice from the 
torture and the examination, the four dined and spent the 
evening cheerfully together Next day the two brothers 
were taken to the Tor di Nono, the women remaining in 
the Corte Savella , the Pope, having read the papers, had 
sentenced them to immediate death 

Immense efforts were made to obtain a commutation of 
the senteuce, but a respite of twenty-five days was all 
that could be got On the twenty fifth day a body of 
advocates, among whom was the celebrated jurist Farmacci, 
presented themselves before Clement, to plead the cause 
of the accused , the Pope, however, refused to listen to 
them, and Farmacci alone was allowed to speak. They 
left their briefs, which Clement spent the night m read- 
ing The next day all four prisoners were ordered to be 
confined au secret, and great hopes were entertained of 
pardon But a scandalous case of matricide intervened , 
the assassin fled, and the Cenci were immolated in his 
stead, Farmacci succeeding after great efforts in saving the 
life of Bernardo, the youngest boy 

On the 11th of September 1599, the four prisoners were 
conveyed to the scaffold Lucrezia and Beatrice were on 
foot , Giacomo was drawn m a cart, and was subjected 
the whole way to the torture of the pincers, which he bore 
with great fortitude Bernardo, who was young and long- 
haired, was extremely agitated, and was several times mis- 
taken for Beatrice, who indeed was far from sharing her 
brother’s weakness The heat was intense, the excitement 
unparalleled, the crowd enormous , several deaths from fever 
and sunstroke are said to have occurred during the day 
Lucrezia and Beatrice were beheaded, and were afterwards 
buried, the one m the church of San Giorgio, the other in 
that of San Pietro in Montano Giacomo was mazzolato— 
killed with a mace Bernardo, who fainted several times, 
was removed to a convent , — “ Oriental precautions ” being 
taken, it is said, to prevent his disturbing the new owners 
m their possession of the confiscated estates of his house. 

Part of these estates, com eyed to a cardinal nephew of 
Clement, became the Villa Barbcrim Therein are still 
preserved the portraits of Lucrezia Petroni and of Beatrice 
Cenci, the latter of which is said to be by Guido Rem. 
Shelley’s fine tragedy is well known , the poet has dealt 
freely with much of his material, but the result is of 
unapproachablo excellence See also the Chromques et 
Nouvelles of H Beyle, whose account of the Cenci forms a 
remarkable page in a remarkable book 

CENEDA, a district m the province of Treviso, Northern 
Italy, so called from the city of the same name. Its popu- 
lation has varied as follows — 1807, 22,718, 1844. 
18,986, 1855, 37,510, 1862, 38,443 It is a highly 
picturesque region at the foot of the Alps, fertile m corn 
and wine, the white kind of which has considerable local 
celebrity The olives which formerly abounded have 
almost disappeared. There are saline springs near the 
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town, which are among the richest in iodine of any 
known, the proportion being 0 4032 of iodine in 10,000 
parts of water They are much used by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring districts The little city of Ceneda 
is charmingly situated on the last slope of the hills 
inclined from wost to east, and has the reputation of 
being especially healthy The Emperor Berenganus held 
a court of justice here, when he gave by diploma to the 
bishop of Ceneda, which had its own body of statutes com- 
piled m 1339 and published in 1609, the jurisdiction of 
the whole territory lying between the rivers I have and 
Livetiza from the Alps to the sea In the cathedral, a 
building of the middle of the last century on the site of 
an oldei one, them are some not very remarkable paintings 
of Palma Giovine, Bonifacio, and Tintoretto The town 
hall has some good frescoes of Pomponio Amalteo m its 
“ loggia,” and a cut ioub series of porti aits within of the 
bishops of Ceneda, and another of the Potlesl&s, with the 
arms of each The origin of the city, which very numerous 
finds of urns, inscriptions, coins, lachrymatories, and other 
objects prove to havo existed under the Homans, is 
uncertain At the period of the Gothic and Lombard 
invasions it was a place of some military importance 
Alaric fortified it strongly The Emperoi Houorxus subse 
quently gave it with the title of county to one Marcellus 
Attila devastated it in 450 The sovereignty of the 
district was the subject of long contests between the 
neighboui mg counts of Camino and the bishops, with the 
gradual result of subjecting tho city and its ciisti ict to the 
republic of Venice, which, however, permitted the bishops 
and the ancient council of notables to exercise some rights 
of soveieignty even down to 1776 

It should be added that Ceneda has recently changed its 
name to Vittorio This absuid abnegation of its past 
history has had some little show of reason to excuse it 
Ceneda and the neighbouring commune of Serravalle were 
for many generations horeditaiy enemies When the 
province of Venice was restored to Italy it was determined, 
amoug other festive and fraternizing doings, that these two 
communes should henceforth form but one, to be known as 
Vittorio, an appellation which seems to have succeeded in 
supplanting the old historical name more entirely than 
usually occurs m similar cases. 

CENSOR (from consne, to estimate), the title of two 
magistrates of the highost importance in the Homan 
republic It was then duty to take a census of the citizens, 
to estimate their property and impose taxes in proportion 
to what each possessed, and to punish offences not only 
against morality, but against the conventional requirements 
of Roman custom They took cognizance of bad cultiva- 
tion of the land, of the carrying on of any occupation 
which was considered disgraceful, of luxunousness, of 
celibacy, and of many other matters of a similar kind If 
the ofletider was a senator, they might lemove him from 
the senate , if tyuex, they might take from him his horse, 
they might expel him from his tribe, and they might 
lower him to niranun rank There was, however, an appeal 
from then decisions to an assembly of the people , and 
they could only punish a citizen for some definite fault, 
which they were bound to declare in their list The 
censors also appointed the prnueps sen at us, and filled up 
all vacancies m the senate At fust this was done at their 
own discretion, but afterwards they were controlled by the 
lex Omnia, which bound them to choose ex-magistrates m 
the order of their rank The censois also let out the taxes 
to farm , and they took charge of all public buddings, 
•roads, and aqueducts, and undertook the construction of 
new public works 

At first the duration of the censorship was five years, 
but in 433 b.o the dictator Mamercinus made a law 
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restricting it to a year and a half. Upon the death of 
either, censor the other resigned, and a new election was 
held Origiually patricians alone were eligible; but in 
351 b c tiie plebeians were admitted The censondup waa 
instituted m 443 b c , and the office Continued to the tune 
of the emperors Vespasian and his son took the title ; 
and the last who bore it was the brother of Constantihe 
The emperor generally assumed censorial power under the 
title of rnorum prcefecti 

CENSUS is now almost solely used to denote that 
enumeration of the people made at intervals in most 
European countries, and in the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies decennially The term had its origin in 
Rome, where a group of the many functions performed by 
the high officer called censor received the name of census 
An enumeiation of the people was only one of them, but 
they were chiefly of a statistical character They were 
especially directed to fiscal objects , and it does not appear 
that the enumeration of the people was then deemed of 
value as a source of statistical knowledge which might 
influence morals and legislation It was connected with 
the Servian constitution, which apportioned the rights and 
duties of citizens to the amount ot property, dividing them 
into six classes, which were subdivided into centuries by a 
mixed ratio of wealth and numbers Had the enumeration 
been deemed of value for any such other purposes, besides 
the adjustment of rights and obligations, as those for 
winch statistical knowledge is now deemed so valuable, 
the notices preserved of the vast collection of statistical 
facts thus made would have been less scanty and meagre, 
and we should not have found it so impracticable to come 
to any conclusion about the population and extent of the 
city of Home itself The Homan census must have been 
minute and full It indicated not only the number and 
iespective classes of all free pel sons, but their domestic 
position as husbands and wives, fathets and mothers, and 
sons and daughters The slaves and freedraen were 
indicated m connection with the possessions of the head 
of the house, and landed property was analyzed into 
several classes according to its character and produce 
The important practical effect of the census caused it to 
be conducted at intervals generally so frequent as ever) 
fifth year It was followed by a sacrifice of purification 
or lustration, whence the term of five years came to be 
designated a lustrum There were highly penal consequences 
to the citizen who neglected his registration for the censUB, 
to w'liom as an unregistered person the name of mrensus 
was given From the mixed functions to which it waa 
applied we have the word used among the Romans to 
signify the patrimony or property qualification of a parti- 
cular grade — as (emus senatomus and census equester, 
and we have it employed m later times to indicate taxation 
Hence census dommicatus, implying a feudal tax to the 
superior, and census dvphcatus, a double tax or feudal 
casualty , and the w ord cense, used by old English writers, 
was abbreviated in modern use into ce*s 

While the word census was thus applied to the taxation 
of tho Middle Ages, it will readily be understood that in 
its modern sense it received no practical application, since 
neither taxation nor the adjustment of social rank required 
a numbering of the people , and the statistic or economic 
ends of such a process were as little known as they had 
been to the Homans Under the despotic Governments of 
the Continent, however, the tendency to central organiza- 
tion for purposes of administration and police prepared the 
way foi statistical inquiries into the numbers of the 
inhabit? uts of particular areas whenever there should occur 
an occasion for enumerating them It was in Britain, 
with its abstinent Government and unrestrained people, 
that the want of population statistics became most flagrantly 
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Mg^joQOiu. It is difficult st present to realise the idea 
after Adam Smith's time, the number of the 
UitaMtrata of the British empire could only be guessed at 
as the populousness of China is at the present day ; and, 
as in all matters of statistics, which have their own simple 
ablution through specific inquiry, the guesses about the 
population of the empire were not only vague but extrava- 
gantly contradictory. During the 18th century, the most 
trustworthy geographers were generally those who did not 
venture on an estimate of the population even m those 
European states which had the best means of enumeration 
at their command 

The first effort to take a census of the population of 
Great Britain was made in 1801 , it did not then extend 
to Ireland The success which attended this and the two 
succeeding efforts was mainly owiug to the zeal and ability 
of Mr Rickman, the assistant-clerk of the House of 
Commons Where there is an organization like that of 
many in the European states for preserving a constant 
official record of all the fluctuations of the population, not 
only in their absolute numbers throughout a whole territory, 
but m the relative numbers m its respective parts as they 
may be affected by fluctuations, systematic arrangements 
are thus prepared not only for obtaining a general census 
at any one moment, but for checking its accuracy and 
classifying its elements Rut to deal at once with the raw 
material m the self-governed British empire required great 
ingenuity and sagacity A census, to be accurate, must 
be taken on a uniform system, and must bo taken 
simultaneously Any enumeration going over a tract of 
time, were it but two days, must be more or less inaccurate, 
and destitute of the means of correcting its own inaccuracies 
Besides the mere abstract numbers of the people, there is 
much collateral information to be recorded This, besides 
its own intrinsic value, is necessary as a check on the 
numbers , since a distribution into elements according to 
sex, age, social condition, occupation, and the like, affords 
a self-acting control on the accuracy of mere figures In a 
census, indeed, it is a simple rule, that the information 
returned should be extended as far beyond the main facts 
as with safety to these it can bo carried The tendency 
towards complexity in the nature of the returns must 
always be checked by the liability of the people at large to 
make blunders and create confusion where they are required 
to attest facts not of the most obvious nature, and by the 
difficulty of getting a number of subordinate officers to 
understand and carry out a complex classification Hence 
there was great difficulty in obtaining a classification 
according to occupation, fiotn its complex intermixture 
with the classification according to families Thus, m the 
firat census, there was an attempt to classify the people 
under three divisions — (1) persons chiefly employed in 
agriculture, (2) persons chiefly employed in trade, manu- 
factures, or handicraft, and (3) all other persons not com- 
prised m the two preceding classes But Mr Rickman 
found the returns unsatisfactory, from the difficulty of 
deciding “ whether the females of the *amily, children, and 
servants were to be classed as of no occupation, or of the 
occupation of the adult males of the family ” In the two 
subsequent enumerates, the lule adopted was to record 
the occupation of the head of the family , but here comes 
a new element of confusion, m the difficulty of defining 
the head of a family Expenence, and an anxious desire 
to combine simplicity and comprehensiveness in the returns, 
were the only means by which such difficulties could be 
mitigated 

The/ enumerations of 1841 and 1851 in England were 
much facilitated by the uniform system of registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths which came into operation on 
1st July 1837, and which not only afforded the means of 


checking the accuracy of the returns, out provided a 
prompt and skilled machinery accustomed to statistical 
work Far more dependence could now be placed on Hie 
discretion and skill oi the officers to whom the local duties 
were committed , and the returns were made more minute 
and complete In Scotland it was necessary to adopt the 
method of employing the paush schoolmasters to perform 
the local duty of enumerating the population m the 
country districts In 1 1 eland the first attempt at a general 
census was made in 1811, but it was decidedly unsuccess- 
ful It was repeated in 1821, but went no further than a 
bare enumeration of doubtful accuracy The census taken 
there in 1831 was subject to coriection m 1834, to make 
it tho basis of the new svstem of national education In 
the two subsequent enumerations the aid of the admirable 
constabulary lorco, and the use of an ordnance survey, 
nearly complete m 1841, went far to supply the want of 
permanent local statistical machinery 

The census of 1851 was taken on the 31st day of March, 
the previously distributed schedules being then collected 
I hey embraced a return of the local and other conditions 
ot the population during the preceding night 

“ At tho present census,” say the commissioners, M it was resolved 
to exhibit, not merely the statistics, as before, of polishes, and 
inoie c omplctcly ot parliamentary and municipal hoioughs, but aUo 
of such other large towns m England and Scotland as appeaieG 
suftic lently important for sepuinte mention, and ot all the ecclesias* 
tical districts and now ecclesiastical parishes which, under the pro 
vision of various Acts of Parliament, have, during the last forty 
years, been created in England and Wales In addition also to the 
inquiry concerning the occupation, age, and birthplace of the 
population, it was determined to ascertain the various relationships 
(such ns husband, witc, son, daughter), the civil condition <ns 
mat ned, unman n d, widower, or widow), and the number of persons 
blind, deaf, and dumb ” 

Another novel feature m the census of 1851 was an 
attempt to supply the statistics of the ecclesiastical and 
educational condition of the country It stated the 
amount of church accommodation at the command of each 
religious denomination , while a return was procured of 
those m attendance in the several churches on Sunday, 
30th March The attendance throughout thirty-five 
religious communities m England on that forenoon was 
returned as 4,428,338, of which the proportion assigned 
to the Church of England was 2,371,732 The return* 
tor Scotland, admittedly very imperfect, give a total of 
943,951, of which 351,454 belonged to the Established 
Church The English report was accompanied by an ela 
borate history of the several religious communities 

The enumerations m Ireland exhibit statistical novelties 
of a totally different kind In 1841 it was resolved, 
as that country so totally depended on the amount of its 
agricultural produce, to obtain the statistics of its rural 
economy The suifaee of tho country was divided unde* 
five heads — arable, plantations, uncultivated, towns, and 
water , and, with a view to these divisions, a return 
was made of the character of each farm or other agn 
cultural allotment, with the quantity of live stock and 
other relevant facts The attempt was found so successful, 
that it was renewed with more full effect in 1851, pro- 
ducing 727 tabular folio pages of very valuable information 

Census of 1861 

The enumeration m 1861 was the seventh census ot 
England, and was taken under the superintendence of the 
Registrar-General, under the powers confeired by three Acts 
of Parliament, applicable respectively to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland By this census it was found that the popula 
turn of the United Kingdom was 29,321,288, and that gf 
each of the four divisions of the kingdom was as follows — 
England and Wales, 20 228,497 , Scotland, 3,096,808 5 
Ireland 5,850,309 , islands in the British seas, 145,674. 
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The population of England and Waies, excluding the por- 
tion of the army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad, was 
20,066,224* The annual rate of increase per cent, of the 
population m the United Kingdom, in the ten years 
1851-61 was 0 55, viz — England and Wales, 1*14, Scot- 
land, 0 58 , Ireland, (decrease). 1 23 ; and islands m the 
British seas, 0*02 

The local machinery by means of which the census of 
England was taken m 1861 differed in no material respect 
from that employed iu 1851 In subdividing the country 
the registrars were to see that the euumeiation districts 
were not too extensive or too populous , they were not to 
contain more than 200 houses m towns, so that they could 
be enumerated by an active man within the compass of 
a single day. An important feature consisted of the publi- 
cation of the number of houses and population m “ civil 
counties” and m lieutenancy subdivisions The number of 
blind and of deaf and dumb from birth, the number of 
foreigners, and the number of naturalized British subjects, 
were shown in 1 861 for the first time In the case of Scot- 
land, tho enumeration was for the first time required to be 
made apart from that of England, under the superintendence 
of the Registrar-General of Scotland From 1855 Scotland 
had the advantage of a national system of registration, aud 
the census of 1861 was therefore no longer taken through 
the agency of the sheriffs in comities, and of th4 provosts or 
chief magistrates m the royal and parliamentary burghs, 
but through the agency of 1001 local registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages, assisted by 8075 enumerators The 
forms and instructions issued were all based on, and in 
must cases virtually the same as, those used in England m 
the census of 1851 “ Flats” were not reckoned as houses 

in Scotland m 1861 All the dotails as to population, &c , 
in 1851, were for civil parishes and civil counties only In 
J861 the returns were for registration districts and 
registration counties. The novel features m 1861 fur 
Scotland, which merit special notice, were the number of 
families in every parish and county, tho 4 number of houses 
having windows, aud the number of children between the 
ages of five and fifteen years in attendance at school In 
1861 it was ascertained that the islands m Scotland 
amounted to 787 in number, and of these 186 were inhabited 
by one or more persons on the census day 

The tables in 1861 relating to the ages, conjugal con- 
ditious, birthplaces, blind, deaf aud dumb, and to the 
occupations combined with ages, were published uniformly 
with those in 1851 A comparison can be made of the occu- 
pations at the different ages with the death registers, and 
the comparative mortality prevailing among the different 
classes and rauks of society can now be ascertained as well 
as the comparative he&lthmoss of each occupation or trade 

Ireland, 1861 — The enumeration of tho people of 
Ireland in 1861 was effected for the first time altogether 
(excepting the metropolis) by the officers and men of the 
constabulary force The returns show — for provinces, 
counties, baronies, parishes, towns, and parliamentary 
boroughs — the area, population, and number of houses, 
the number of families with their pursuits and the means 
upon which they were dependent, also the religious profes- 
sions aud education of the inhabitants, the number of 
families lmng m each house, and the amount of their 
accommodation by counties in rural aud civic districts, the 
birthplaces of the people, their condition as to marriage, 
and their occupations for each county, also tabular 
summaries relating to vital statistics 

The ages of the people in Ireland were incorrectly 
returned in 1861, and in the tables of the occupations of 
the people a large number are left unclassified. 

Iu the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, the census 
was taken in conformity with instructions from the Home 
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Office, tar the respective Ueoteoftnt^^ S|a 

conjunction with the English Central office. 

First Imperial Census, 1871. 

In 1871 the first Imperial census of the British empire 
was taken, and the population was found to amount to 
234,762,593, living upon 7,769,449 square xnileB bf 
territory , comprising England and Wales, with a population 
of 22,856,164, Scotland, 3,392,559, Ireland, 5,449,160 
islands in the British seas, 147,470, and British Colonies 
and Possessions (exclusive of the army, navy, and mer- 
chant seamen abroad, as they are included m the popula- 
tions just quoted), 202,917,214 The population of 
England and Wales, excluding the portion of the army, 
navy, and merchant seamen abroad, was 22,712,266. The 
annual rate of increase per cent of the population in the 
United Kingdom m the ten years 1861-71 was 0 83, w. 
in England and Wales, 1 23 , Scotland, 0 92 , Ireland 
(decrease), 0 71 , islands m the British seas, 0 12 
In this great undertaking the work was subdivided for 
convenience of execution In conformity with the Act of 
Parliament the census of England and Wales was taken by 
the Registrar-General, assisted by Dr Farr and J. T Ham- 
mick The population was enumerated %n one day ( 3d April 
1871) by 32,543 enumerators, employed under 2195 regis- 
trars and 626 superintendent registrars 

Instructions were issued to the superintendent registrars, 
and to tho registrars of births and deaths, for their guid 
ance m taking the census, and one of the duties requiring 
their earliest attention was tho division of the country 
into enumeration districts, and just here the registrar had 
an importaut duty to fulfil, for he was directed to see that 
the boundaries of parishes, townships, ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts, municipal and parliamentary cities and boroughs, 
urban sanitary districts, and all othei of the various con- 
flicting and confusing territorial subdivisions of the country, 
wore duly indicated Most of tho registrars laid down 
the boundaries of their enumeration districts on maps, so 
as to ensure that no part of their districts was omitted 
These plans of division were first submitted to the 
various superintendent registrars, and finally to the 
Registrar-General for approval The 32,543 enumerators 
were required to be intelligent, trustworthy, and active, to 
write n ell, and to have some knowledge of arithmetic They 
were not to be infirm or of weak health, not younger than 
18 years, nor older than 65 , and they were required to be 
persons likely to conduct themselves with strict propriety 
and civility 627 of the public or charitable institutions 
were enumerated by the masters or chief resident officers 
In order to facilitate the proper designation of all roads, 
sti eets, and houses, a circular was addressed to the mayor 
of each municipal city and borough, and to the chairman 
of every local board, suggesting that previous to the 
census all unnamed roads and streets should be named, 
and all houses numbered Circulars were also addressed 
to the press explaining the objects and uses of the census, 
so as to aid in securing complete and correct returns 
The enumeration of 1871 was a “ nominal ” census 
The householders’ schedules were delivered by the 
enumerators prior to 3d April Every separate occupier 
received a schedule, and this schedule was so prepared m 
accordance with the 4th section of the Census Act, that, as 
shown m tho annexed example, the name, sex, age, rank, 
rofeasion or occupation, conjugal condition, relation to 
ead of family, and birthplace of every person who abode 
m any house, on the night of Sunday, 2d Apnl 1871, 
might be returned , the blind, deaf and dumb, imbecile, 
or lunatic were distinguished At the census of 1071 the 
numbers of lunatics out of asylums and of imbeciles dr 
idiots were ascertained for the first time. 

I 
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In. 

Aft I 

Rank. Profession, or Occupation 

day) J 

Where born 

If (1) Deaf -and Dumb. 
(2) Blind. 

(8) imbecile or Idiot. 
(4) Lunatic 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

e 

7 

9 

George Wood*..* 

Marin Wood . . 
Alan Wood . u 
Flnj*. Juno Wood 
Ellen Wood » 
Elisa Edwards 
Ann Young 
Thomas Janos. | 

Hoad of Faintly 

Wife. 

Son ^ 

Daughtci 

Mother 

Sonant 

Servant 

Servant 

Married . 

Married 

Unmarried 

Widow „ 
Unmarried 
Unmarried 
Unmarried 

M 

F 

M 

F. 

F. 

F 

F 

at 

48 

44 

20 

12 

7) 

24 

22 

21 

(Farmer (of 817 acres, employ-) 

{ in# 8 labourers and 8 boys) > 
a aimer's Wife . 

Fanner’s Son 

Scholar 

Annuitant . 

General Servant (domestic) 
Dairymaid 

Farm Servant . 

Surrey, Godstone . 

Scotland. 

Surrej Godstone 

Kent ltamsgalo 

Canada 

Middlesex, Paddington 
Suirty, Cioydon 

Essex, Epplng 

i 

Lunatic. 


The despatch of forms and instructions began as soon 
as the office in Craig’s Court was opened, and included 
6,500,000 householders’ schedules, weighing about 41 tons 
The enumeration books and forms sent out weighed in 
the aggregate about 54 tons But m addition to these 
there were sent out from the central office no less than 
115 different descriptions of printed instructions, forms, 
and circulars, mcludiug a calendar, so that certain opera* 
tions might be summarized. 

The metropolitan, the municipal, and the county police 
afforded help in enumerating the houseless population 
The strength of the navy, in forms prepared for the 
purpose, was returned by the Admiralty , the merchant 
seamen, in port or out at sea, by Her Majesty’s Customs, 
and by the Registrar-General of merchant seamen , and 
His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-m-chief 
supplied full returns of the various particulars respecting 
the army The numbers of British subjects m foreign 
states and m India and the population of the ColonieB 
were obtained through Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs, India, and the Colonies 

Welsh schedules were issued for the use of a certain 
number of the Welsh people, and it was found that in 
17,276 of these the paiticulars were inserted in the Welsh 
language, and had to bo translated 

The enumerators weie instructed to consider a house as 
comprising all the space withm the external and party walls 
of a building, whether occupied by only ono family, or by 
several families living m distinct stones or apartments , and 
they were also instructed, when delivering their schedules, 
to make a record, m a “memorandum book” supplied for 
the purpose, of the road or street in which every houso was 
situated, and of the name or number of each house, and to 
state the number of schedules left at each house Unin- 
habited houses, houses building, churches, chapels, and all 
other public buildings were likewise noticed m this book 
With the assistance of the police, the enumerator had to 
make or procure returns of all persons not dwelling in 
houses, but sleeping in barns, sheds, caravans, or tents, or 
in the open air 

Special schedules were printed for the enumeration of 
persons m public institutions, on board vessels, or in charge 
of boats and barges employed m inland navigation 

Persons travelling during the night of Sunday, 2d April, 
were to be included iu the schedule of the proprietor or 
manager of the hotel or inn, or in the schedule of the 
occupier of tho house, at which they arrived on the morning 
of Monday, 3d April. Persons engaged m work away from 
home daring the night of Sunday, 2 d April, were to be 
included in schedules left at their houses 

The cause of an unusual number of persons being 
temporarily absent or present was to be noted 

When the enumerators had collected and arranged their 
schedules, they were copied into enumeration books pro- 
vided for this purpose, and a summary was made of the popu- 
lation of each civil pansh, township, or place, and these books 
were delivered to the registrar on or before 10th April, by 
whom they were examined and corrected, and forwarded 
on or before 24th April to the superintendent registry 
The enumeration books wore then revised oy the 


superintendent registrar, who wan at this stage required to 
fill up a printed form, showing a summary of the houses 
and population in each sub-district, municipal or parlia- 
mentary city or borough, &c , and transmit the whole to 
the Census Office m Craig’s Court 

On receipt of the books and summaries by the Registrar- 
General, the abstract required by the 9th section of the 
Census Act was prepared and laid before Parliament on 
20th June 1871 

As soon as the preliminary report, consisting of 137 
pages, was published, the work commenced at the central 
office of revising the enumeration books so as to ascertain 
the correct number of houses and population in each of the 
various subdivisions of the country, and m order to ensure 
accuracy m the preparation of this work, statements of the 
houses and population of ecclesiastical districts and other 
local subdivisions were submitted to the clergy and to the 
various local authorities for appiovai The legistrars were 
required to state the cause of any remarkable increase or 
decrease of population, and a pi oof of the tables relating to 
each county was submitted to the clerk of the peace for 
correction and approval 

The abstracts relating to the occupations and ages of the 
people were a great work It was considered desirable not 
only to take out the number of persons of each sex in each 
occupation, but the number at each quinquennial period of 
age, for without this information the relative salubrity of 
the professions, and a great variety of other important ques- 
tions could not bo determined 

In this arrangement of the people according to occupar 
tions and ages, they had not only to be classified in 
different orders, but it was necessary to find a place for 
every one of the 23 millions of population, so as to be 
enabled to pass them rapidly and distinctly in review 

The classification of the living according to their pro- 
fessions and occupations in combination with age Has 
opened up a new field of inquiry, and the question can now 
be determined for sanitary purposes, and for life insurance, 
what effects the different professions and occupations have 
on health at difleient ages Formerly, the mean age at 
death was taken to show the healthiness or insalubrity of 
ceitam occupations But the mean age at death depends 
upon many circumstances besides health, and among 
others, upon the ages of the living, which vary in propor 
tions m almost eveiy profession, according as it is a pro 
fession that people enter early or later in life Insurance 
offices and friendly societies will find the results of the 
third volume of the Census of England m 1871 — in 
conjunction with the 14th Annual Report, and the two 
Supplements to the 25th and 35th Annual Reports of the 
Registrar-General, recording the mortality of persons at 
different occupations— of great use to them in their trans 
actions, for it is evident that the lives of farmers, for 
example, may be safely insured at much lower rates than 
the lives of licensed victuallers 

Many important results for “ civil counties ” were pub- 
lished m 1871 that will not be found in the census returns 
of 1861, such as a description of the territorial, executive) 
and ecclesiastical divisions in each county, more exact 
areas from the ordnance survey, additional columns showing 
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the houses under three headings, and distinguishing the 
sexes of the population, additional columns showing area, 
number of electors, and of members withm the parlia- 
mentary limits, including and excluding represented 
boroughs, petty sessional divisions, wards of municipal 
boroughs, comparative tables of houses and population in 
1801 and 1871, tables showing the number of families in 
each civil parish and township, and results showing the 
residue of area and population in mother parishes 

Also under “ registration counties ” many new particulars 
were published in 1871, such as maps of counties and 
districts, showing the population of large towns, and the 
particulars as to reformatory and industrial schools, and 
as to Her Majesty’s ships 

The census of Irelaud m 1871 was taken by the 
Kegistrar-General of Ireland, assisted by two other com- 
missioners, W R Wilde and G W Abraham The 
enumeration (except m the metropolis, m which 178 of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police dischaiged that duty) was 
effected by 4536 members of the Iloyal Irish Constabu- 
lary, whose local knowledge and previous experience as 
enumerators on three former occasions rendered them 
peculiarly well suited for this undertaking The country 
was diuded into 248 districts, each under the charge of 
a sub-inspector Printed instructions were furnished, 
and, when necessary, the enumerators were supplied with 
maps, conveyances, boats, and m the Irish-speaking 
districts with interpreters also In conformity with the 
Census Act an abstiaet of the census of Ireland was 
ubhshed on 14th Juue 1871, showing the number of 
ouses, families, and population in each county and city, 
and m certain corporate towns m Ireland The numbers 
m tbe different religious professions were also returned as 
directed by the Act The revised and final numbers for 
Ireland lecord the population m 1871 at 5,412,377, 
showing a decrease sun e 1861 of 386,590 or 6 67 per cent 
In the previous decenniad, 18 r il-6l, the population had 
decreased by 753,418, or 1 1 50 per cent The decrease in 
the population of 1871 is stated to be clnofly attributable 
to emigration From 1st May 1851 to 31st March 1871 
tho loss by cmigiation amounted to 2,024,609 Results 
relating to the ages, civil conditions, occupations, birth- 
places, religion and education of the people are published 
lu the census returns for Ireland , and instructions were 
issued by the Government, directing that the results of 
the census of 1871 for each of the three divisions of the 
kingdom should be published, with a view to uniformity 
Some of tho principal results have thus been assimilated m 
1871, but there is still a considerable want of uniformity, 
especially as regards the ages of children m 1 1 eland A 

volume devoted entirely to vital statistics is not the least 
interesting of the results of the census of Ii eland in 1871 

As regards Scotland, the results of tho census of 1871 are 
nearly uniform with those of England In addition to the 
ordinary particular, lriqumes wore made as to the number 
of children from five to thirteen years of age receiving 
education, and the number of rooms with windows This 
census was taken by the Kegistrar-General of Scotland and 
Dr Stark, thiough tho agency of 1016 local registrars, 
assisted by 8342 enumeiators, whose appointments were 
approved by the sheri lls in counties, and by the chief 
magistrates m boroughs The i etui ns for Scotland m 1871 
contain some new features, such as the ecclesiastical sub- 
divisions of civil counties, grouping tbe population of each 
civil county into thioe great divisions, according as they 
inhabited towns, villages, or rural parts , the particulars 
as to houses, families, and population relative to parlia- 
mentary constituencies of counties are also new As there 
were no registration districts m 1851, no attempt was made 
in 1861 to show the relative increase or decrease of the 
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population from 1851 But in the census of 1871, this 
want was supplied by giving the number of the population 
in each district for 1861, for comparison with that of 1871 
The number of children from five to thirteen years of age 
in the receipt of education also appears for the first time m 
the returns for 1871 

The census of the Island of Man and of the Channel 
Islands was taken by the lieutenant-governors according to 
directions issued by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, but the forms and instructions were issued by 
the Registrar-General of England. The population of these 
islands on the aggregate m 1871 was 144,638, viz. — Isle of 
Man 54,042, Jersey 56,627, and Guernsey and adjacent 
islands 33,969 No census of the Isle of Man was taken 
earlier than that of 1821, when 40,081 persons were enume- 
rated Enumerations of the inhabitants of Jersey were 
made m 1806 and in 1815, in which years the population 
was respectively returned as 22,855 and 22,763 The first 
census of Guernsey, &c , was taken m 1821, and was 
20,302 The population of these islands has remained 
nearly stationary at the last three censuses 

Tho cost of the census, incurred at the central office, and 
in payment of local officers m each of the three countries 
in 1871, was £5, 5s 7fd per 1000 of the population for 
England and Wales, £8, Is 4d for Scotland, and £7, 2s. 
7d for Ireland 

The results of the census of 1871 are multitudinous, and 
it is impossible here to enumerate all the facts of interest 
which the returns disclose Those relating to parliamentary 
constituencies show that of 95 counties, or divisions of 
counties, the population had increased since 1861 m 82, 
while m 13 the population had decreased Out of 198 
boroughs which returned members to Parliament the popu- 
lation had increased m 156, while m 31 the population had 
decreased In tho year 1 868 the boundaries of 68 boroughs 
were altered, and m some of these the increase of population 
may be due to enlarged area Eleven boroughs had been 
formed since 1861 Some of the elaborate results afford 
the means of solving impoitant questions relating to tho 
industrial organization of the countiy, and show to what 
extent there has been a diminution m the numbers employed 
m the cultivation of the soil, and to what extent there has 
been a consolidation of faims, aflecting the average size 
of the holdings Other results show the ages of the 
married aDd unmarried population, and these, combined 
with tho returns of the ages at marriage, furnish the 
means of determining very important questions, such 
as the probable duration ot the joint lives of husband and 
wife, the annual rate of marriage at different ages, and so 
on Tables showing the number of foreigners resident m 
England and Wales, and the number of British residents 
abroad, throw much light on many points relating to the 
social condition of the people Not the least useful of the 
results is an interpolated table of the population at each 
year of age, furnishing school-boards with the means of 
ascertaining the proportional number of children at the 
school ages, and enabling life insurance offices and 
scientific and other authorities to solve many important 
pioblems (w. F ) 

Census of the United States 

The census m the United States is a political necessity. 
To this, and not to the general appreciation of the claims 
of statistical science is due the fact that the systematic 
periodical enumeration of inhabitants was there undertaken 
earlier even than in England 

Had the government set up m 1787 been a pure con- 
federation, like that which preceded it, into which the 
States entered as equal bodies, the census would not have 
been a condition of its existence , while rude estimates 
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founded on the number of the natural militia, the arms- t 
bearing population, or on the number of horses, or on the 
records of births and deaths, might long have answered 
all administrative purposes. On the other hand, had 
the Constitution of 1787 erected a single, self-sufficient 
government, a simple sovereignty, the census need not 
nave been provided for m that instrument Representa- 
tive power might have been apportioned approximately 
according to common fame, or numbers might have been 
rejected as the measure of political power, as m England, 
and even as m Connecticut, alone of all the States of the 
American Union, to-day. 

But the mixed form of government established by that 
constitution, the only form of government which was then 
possible, by which the pre existing States maintained their 
right to exist and to act for themselves in all strictly 
internal affairs, while for all national purposes political 
power was to be exercised by a double rule, partly through 
the States acting as equal bodies, and partly according to 
population irrespective of State lines, positively required, 
not as a means of administrative efficiency, but as an 
essential condition of its own existence, that the inhabi- 
tants of the United States should be periodically enumer 
ated Accordingly, we find m the Constitution of 1787a 
provision for a census t j bo taken every ten years, the first 
enumeration to be made “ within three years after the 
first meeting of tbo Congress of the United States ” 

It would appear from this brief review that the eulogium 
of Moreau de Jonnfcs was scarcely merited, when he 
declared that the United States present a phenomenon 
without parallel in history, — “ that of a people who 
instituted the statistics of their country on the very day 
when they fouuded their government, and who regulated 
by the same instrument the census of inhabitants, their 
civil and political rights, and the destinies ot the nation ” 
As a matter of undoubted history, the pi o vision for a 
national ceusuR was incorporated m the constitution solely 
from political, not at all from philosophical, considerations 
Pending the actual accomplishment of the first enumcra 
tton, an estimate of the population of the several States 
was adopted as a provisional basis of lepi escalation in 
Congress 

The first census was taken m 1790, the returns all being 
referred to the 1st of August of that year, although the 
work of canvassing was extended over a considerable 
period As was the case with the first British census 
eleven years later, and as is likely to be the caso with the 
first census of any community, great disappointment was 
fait at the result, and dissatisfaction at the methods of 
enumeration was loudly expressed Mr Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, was careful in sending abroad copies of 
the published tables, to impress it on the minds of his 
correspondents that the roturns fell far short of the truth, 
and even went so far as to supply the omissions whi^h he 
assumed to exist The results of later censuses, bowe/er, 
have established the substantial accuracy of the first 
enumeration, and shown that the dissatisfaction felt at the 
rime was but the inevitable disappointment of over-strained 
anticipations “ To count,” says Dr J ohnsou, “ is a modern 
practice , the ancient method was to guess , and where 
numbers are guessed, they are always magnified ” General 
censuses were taken m 1800, 1810, and 1820, with exact 
intervals of ten years In 1830 the date of enumeration 
was fixed on the 1st of June This change made the 
interval between the fourth and fifth censuses nine years 
and ten months only, reducing the nominal ratio of increase 
between 1820 and 1830, by about two-thirds of 1 per 
cent The succession of census was then resumed with 
exact intervals of ten years The ninth census was taken 
aa of date June 1, 1870 
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Peculiarities of the Constitution of the United States 
have been spoken of which rendered the census a political 
necessity, and secured its adoption there earlier than iu 
countries far more advanced m statistical science and m the 
arts of administration To the same peculiarities are at 
tnbutable the features by which the census of the United 
States has come to differ from the census ot other countries 
The reservation by the States of all rights not granted to 
the general Government makes it i airly a matter ot 
question whether purely statistical inquiries, other than for 
the single purpose of apportioning representation, could be 
initiated by any other authority than that of the States 
themselves That large party which advocates a strict and 
jealous construction of the constitution would certainly 
oppose any independent legislation by the national Con 
gress for providing a registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths, or for obtaining social and industrial statistics, 
whether for the satisfaction ot the publicist, or for the 
guidance of the legislature Even though the supreme 
couit should decide such legislation to be within the grant 
of powers to the general Government, the distrust aud 
opposition, on constitutional grounds, of so large a portion of 
the people, could not but go tar to defeat the object sought 

In this political difficulty, the unquestionable provision 
of the constitution for a decennial census has been takon 
advantage of by all parties to secure much statistical 
information, which is not usually, and peihaps is not 
properly, connected with a census Nor can there be any 
doubt that the mtioduction of new schedules of lrquiries 
has, since 1850, somewhat impaired the efficiency of the 
census m its original constitutional function of making a 
count of the inhabitants of the several paits of the country 
for the purpose of distributing representation in Congress 
As the census has widened, it has weakened Moie has 
been put upon the enumerator than he could well carry 
His attention has been distracted by the multiplicity of 
objects presented , the great number of inquiries lias also 
perplexed and liritated the body of citizens, while the 
result of protracting the canvass to obtain additional 
information has, in the incessant changes of population, 
especially in cities and in manufacturing villages, allowed 
not a few to escape enumeration altogether 

The first enlargement of the scope of the census was m 
1810, when the agents of the census were by law required 
to take an account of the several manufacturing establish 
ments and manufactories within then several districts 
The same requirement was contained in the Act for the 
census of 1820 , but the results proved of so little value 
that the attempt was altogether abandoned m 1830. In 
1840 a manufacturers’ schedule was used, and inquiries 
respecting schools were incorporated It was at the 
seventh census, 1 850, however, that the mam enlargement 
was effected By the Act of May 23 of that year, the 
census was extended to cover the several subjects of 
mortality, agriculture, productive industry, schools, churches, 
newspapers, <kc , &c 

The agencies and methods of enumeration in the census 
of the United States have been but little changed from 
the first, and are today antiquated and ineffective in 
a high degree By the Act of 1790, it was made the duty 
of the marshals of the United States courts m the several 
judicial districts to take the cnumeiation, appointing 
therefor as many assistants as they should deem necessary 
The enumeration was to commence August 1, and to 
close withm nine calendar months thereafter , the returns 
were to bo filed with the clerks of the several courts, 
while the marshals were to forward to the president u the 
aggregate amount of each description of persons within 
their respective districts v In 1800 the supervision of the 
census was placed with the Secretary of State The 
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machinery or enumeration remained until 1850 the same 

as m 1790* 

In 1810 the agents of the census were placed under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the enumera- 
tion of manufactures required; but m 1820 the entire 
charge remained with the Secretary of State -In 1850, the 
supervision of the census was committed to the newly 
created Department of the Interior, and the period allowed 
for enumeration was restricted to five months As a 
matter of fact, no enumeration has beon completed within 
that time. The United States marshals and their assistants 
remained the agentsof the census office , andasupermtendent 
of census was appointed. In preparation for the census of 
1870, a committee of the House of Representatives, under 
the chairmanship of General James A. Garfield of Ohio, 
presented & bill which sought to bring the census as nearly 
up to the demands of modern statistical science as the 
peculiar conditions of settlement and occupation in the 
United States would allow. The report of the committee 
dwelt strongly on the essential viciousness of a protracted 
enumeration, and on the general unfitness of the marshals 
of the courts to perform the duty The bill, however, did 
not propose a single day enumeration, but allowed a month 
for its completion. The schedules of inquiries were 
largely increased in recognition of the impossibility of 
obtaining statistical information under authority of the 
United States Government, except under cover of the 
constitutional provision for a decennial census The rank 
and power of the superintendent of census were increased 

The bill of the committee was carried through the 
House of Representatives by large majorities, but failed m 
the Senate. The census of 1870 was consequently taken 
under the Act of 1850 with two or three inconsiderable 
amendments. 

The cost of each census has beeu as follows — 


1790 

Dollats 

44,377 

1840 

Dollars 

833,371 

1800 

60,009 

1850 

1,818,028 

1810 

178,445 

1860 

1,917,540 

1820 

208,526 

1870 

3,360,884 

1830 

378,543 



In the census of 1870 the work of enumeration was 
performed by 6572 assistant marshals, supervised by 61 
marshals of United States courts. 

Prior schedules so called, that is, schedules to be left at 
the residence m advance of the enumeration, to be filled 
up by the head of the family, have never been used in a 
census of the United States, though adopted m nearly 
every European country (f a w ) 

CENTaURS (KtWavpoi), m Greek mythology, were 
beings part horse part man, i e , a horse had its neck 
and head replaced by the bead and body of a man down 
to the waist The oldest form was that of a man alto* 
gather iu front with the body and hind legs of a horse 
attached to his back In peopling solitary and wild places 
with imaginary beings it was usual to assign to these beings 
a bodily form m some obvious way consistent with the 
features of the locality, thus, Pan, the spirit of rocky hills, 
was imagined as having goat’s legs, and Scylla, the spirit 
of sea-storms, as having the body aud tail of a fish In 
most oases the animal adjunct was made to supersede the 
human legs, as if the first consideration had been that the 
spirit should have a non-human means of locomotion In 
the case of the Centaurs whose home was in mountainous 
and wooded regions with wild torrents, chiefly in Thessaly 
and Arcadia, the horse may have been chosen either as 
symbolic of the impetuosity of streams and winds, or from 
the circumstance of such districts being favourable for 
horse reariug One of the Centaurs, Chiron, who lived in 
a cave on Mount Pelion, was a friend of gods and heroes, 
skilled in medicine and music and as an instructor of 
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youth; but as a race they were beet known for their bittif 
with the Lapithn, which arose at the marriage of Peiri- 
thous and Deidamia, when the Centaurs, excited with 
wine, attempted to carry off the bride, but were over- 
powered by the help of Theseus, who was present ; hence 
this subject, generally suitable for sculpture, was a favourite 
with Athenian artists. The Centaurs formed part of the 
retmue of Bacchus No satisfactory derivation pf the name 
has yet been given. 

CENTIPEDES and MILLEPEDES, the popular names 
of the two orders of Articulate animals whioh until lately 
formed the entire class Mynapoda They were formerly 
classed with insects, which they resemble m their jointed 
limbs and antennas, and m their respiratory system, bat 
they have also points of contact with annelid worms, with 
crustaceans, and with spiders, by which they are marked 
as a transition group, intermediate between the lower and 
higher Articulata Mynapods (pvpias, ten thousand, and 
7rovs, a foot) are elongated worm-like creatures, cylindrical 
or flattened, and composed of numerous segments, each 
bearing one or two pairs of jointed legs, — those on the 
anterior segments being modified, as in the Crustacea, so as 
to form the organs of the mouth The fang-like, prehensile 
jaws ot the centipede, perforated at their extremities to 
allow of the passage of the liquid venom into the wound 
they have inflicted, are thus Bimply modifications of a pair 
of legs The eyes consist of a number of ocelli, congregated 
together on the head, aud, with a single exception, are 
never compound, as in insects Like the latter, they breathe 
by means of tracheal tubes, opening by stigmata placed on 
both sides, behind the insertion of the legs, and kept 
permanently open by a spiral chitmous fibre They are 
unisexual, the organs of generation being, however, dif- 
ferently placed in the two groups, occurring anteriorly m 
millepedes, and posteriorly in centipedes The young of 
many species closely resemble their parents from the tune 
they leave the egg, only with fewer limbs and segments , 
these, however, increase with each successive moulting 
until the normal number of the adult is reached Other 
species, as those of the family Julidce , undergo, during 
their petiud of growth, modifications closely resembling the 
metamorphoses of insects Their larva? at first either are 
destitute of legs, or have only three pairs situated anteriorly , 
and it is only after a long series of moultmgs, extending m 
some cases over two years, that their maturity is signalized 
by the appearance of sexual organs 

Myriapods have been usually divided into the two orders 
Ohilognatha or Millepedes and Chilopoda or Centipedes , 
but recently a small myriapod, ^th of an inch in length, 
was discovered by Sir J Lubbock, among decomposing 
vegetable matter, differing from the other members of the 
class in the absence of tracheae, apparently absorbing air 
through its semi-transparent skin, in the smaller number 
of its legs (nine pairs), and m the bifid character of its 
antennae, and this has been made the type of a third order — 
Paaropidoe Pauropua Huxleyi Lubbock describes as an 
active, cleanly little creature, with a look of cheerful 
intelligence, m marked contrast to the dull stupidity of the 
JulidcB, or the melancholy ferocity of the centipede. 
Millepedes, or “ Thousand-Legs,” are readily distinguished 
from the other group by their antennae, which are always 
six or seven jomted, by the generally cylindrical shape of 
the body, and by the possession of two pairs of legs on each 
segment — the last posterior segments and & few anterior 
excepted. Each segment also bears a pair of stigmata or 
tracheal openings, instead of every alternate one, as m 
centipedes, and this fact, taken m connection with the 
double quantity of legs, has led to the belief that each 
segment in the millepede has been formed by the union of 
two, a new further strengthened by the presence of a: 
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Muft transverse g nxm down the centre of each. The 
;ifg» of niUe^edes though numerous are exceedingly weak, 
and in moving they appear to glide along like footless 
worms. They are most frequently found among damp 
> moss, and beneath masses of decaying vegetable matter on 
Which they feed ; and when in danger they roll themselves 
into a ball. The British species are few, and the largest 
of these does not exceed 2 inches in length , but there is 
an American form which attains a length of 8 inches All 
are equally harmless, the prehensile jaws being rudimen- 
tary, while the other parts of the mouth are modified 
to suit their purely vegetable diet 

Centipedes, or “Hundred-Legs/’ have their segments 
flattened, and covered with a leathery skin, and have one 
pair of legs on each segment, the posterior pair being 
directed backwards and elongated so as to resemble a 
couple of jointed tails Their ante rinse have not less than 
fourteen and rarely more than forty joints, while the body 
segments do not usually exceed twenty The organs of the 
mouth are masticatory, aud are admirably adapted to the 
carnivorous habits of the centipede It feeds puncipully 
on insects, seizing them with its powerful prehensile 
organs, and injecting at the same time its venom into tho 
wound. The bite of the larger forms, as Scolopendra 
morsitans, occurring in tropical countries, is exceedingly 
painful, and is described by those who have suffered from 
it “as similar to what might bo produced by contact with 
a red-hot iron,” giving rise to swelling, throbbing pains, 
and febrile symptoms (Dr Collmgwoods Naturalist's 
Rambles m the China Seas), These, however, yield 
readily to an application of ammonia Centipedes seldom 
exceed a foot m length They are exceedingly active in 
pursuit of their prey, insinuating their many-jointed and 
flattened bodies under stones, beneath the bark of trees, 
and wherever insects usually lurk Lxthobius foretpatus , 
the commonest British species, is 2 inches long, and quite 
harmless, although v.heu seized it attempts to fix its jaws 
into the skin of its captor The species belonging to the 
genus Geophilus are said to be luminous m the daik 
Upwards of twenty species of fossil My napoda are known, — 
the oldest from the Coal Measures of North America, and 
belonging to the millepede or vegetable-eating division 
One of these, Xylobms sigiUana , was found m the hollow 
trunks of the fossil Stgillana 

CENTLIVRE, Susanna (1667-1723), a dramatic 
writer, was born m 1667, or perhaps a year or two later, 
probably m Ireland, whither her father, Mr Freeman, a 
Lincolnshire gentleman, lud be^n forced to floe at tho 
Restoration on account of his Parliamentarian principles 
Being left au orphan about the age of eleven she came to 
London, where, at the age of sixteen she married a nephew 
of Sir Stephen Fox About twelve months afterwards her 
husband died , and she then married a military officer 
named Carrol Carrol was killed m a due) about a year 
aud a half after their marriage, and his widow was left to 
support herself by her pen aud by acting. Her first attempt 
was a tragedy called tho Perjured Husband , but almost 
all her subsequent pieces were comedies, several of which, 
throughtheir liveliness, enjoyed very considerable popularity, 
as for example the well-known Bust body (which has been 
' represented within the last few years), A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife , The Basset table, The Wonder — a Woman keeps a 
Secret , Love at a Venture Her wit and personal attrac- 
tions also gamed hei the support of Steele, Farquhar, 
Rowe, aud many others of high position m literature 
and society. In 1706 she married Mr Joseph Cent- 
ime, principal cook to Queen Anne, with whom she 
lived till her death m 1723 Her dramatic works were 
published, with a biography, in 3 vols. 12mo, 1761, 
reprinted 1872. 
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CENTO, a town of Italy, in the province of Ferrara, 16 
miles north by west of Bologna, situated in a fertile plain 
near the Reno. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cathedral 
and several fine buildings, and carries on a trade in grain 
and hemp , but it is chiefly remarkable as the birthplace 
of the painter Guercino, several of whose works are to be 
seen m the churches of St Biagio and the Madonna del 
Rosario His house is still preserved, and a statue has 
been erected to his memory m the middle of the town. 
Population about 1 9,000 

CENTO (Greek Ktvrpuw, Latin cento , patchwork), a com- 
position made up of passages from other woiks The 
Byzantine Greeks manufactuied soveial out of the poems 
of Homer, among which may bo mentioned the life of 
Christ by the famous Empress Eudoxm, and a version of 
the Biblical history of Eden and the Fall Tho Romans 
of the later empire and the monks of the Middle Ages 
were fond of constructing poems out of the verse of Virgd 
Such were the ancient Cento Nuptiahs of Ausomus, the 
sketch of Biblical history which was compiled m the 
4th century by Proba Falconia, wife of a Roman pro- 
consul, and the hymns m honour of St Quirmus taken 
from Virgil and Horace by Metellus, a monk of Tegernsee, 
in tho latter half of tho 12th century Specimens may be 
found m the work of Aldus Manutius (Venice, 1504 , 
Frankfort, 1541, 1544) In 1535 Lalius Capitulus pro- 
duced from Virgil an attack upon the dissolute lives of the 
monks, in 1536 there appeared at Venice a Petrarca 
Spirituals t and m 1634 Alexander Ross (a Scotchman, 
and one of the chaplains of Charles I ) published a Vtigihus 
Evanqehzans , sen Histona Domna nostn Jesu Christi 
Virqihams verbis et veisibus descripita 

CENTORBI, or Centukipe, the ancient Centuripa , a 
town of Sicily, on a rugged mountain, m the province of 
Catania, and 20 miles WNW of the city of that name 
At a very early period Centuripa was an important town 
of the Siculi , and through various vicissitudes it succeeded 
m maintaining its independence until the first Panic war, 
when it was besieged by the consuls Otacdius and Valerius 
Messala In the time of Cicero it was one of tho most 
flourishing places in the island, and had a population of 
about 10,000 In 1233 it was destroyed by Frederick 
II Extensive remains of the ancient city still exist The 
new town has a population of upwards of 7000. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, as a geographical division, 
would naturally include the whole stretch of territory from 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Isthmus of Darien, 
which forms the nexus between the two great masses of 
North and South Ainenca , but political arrangements 
have so aftected tho use of the name that it only includes 
the portion corresponding to the five independent North 
American republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
San Salvadoi, and Guatemala, while the Isthmus of 
Panama is assigned to South America as a part of New 
Granada, and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Penin- 
sula of Yucatan are incorporated with North America as 
parts of Mexico Central America thus lies between 7° 
and 18° of N lat , extends about 800 or 900 miles m 
length, and has a varying breadth of from 30 to 300 miles. 
For details the reader is referred to separate articles on 
the five republics mentioned above, which formed a federal 
republic from 1823 to 1839, and have frequently en- 
deavoured since then to efiect a restoration of tlieir union 

CENTRAL INDIA POLITICAL AGENCY, the 
official name for a group of feudatory states m the middle 
of India Roughly speaking, they are bounded on the N. 
by R&jput&nA, the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh ; 
on the E by the ChhotA N&gpur division of Bengal, on the 
S by the Central Provinces, and on the W by Bombay 
The total area of these states is not accurately known, 
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but is probably not less than 90,000 square miles, and 
the population is computed at over 8,000,000 souls. The 
individual states which make the group have nothing in 
common with one another, apart from the diplomatic link 
which connects them all with the Bntish power through 
the person of the agent to the Govornor-fceneraL The 
principal of the feudatories are Gwaliar (Scmdiah), Indor 
(Holkar), Rewah, and RhopdL Each of these states will 
be fouud noticed in its respective place in alphabetical 
order The total number of states, great and small, com- 
prising the Central India Political Agency is 71 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, a Chief-Comumsionership of 
British India, situated between 17° 50' and 24° 30' N lat , 
and between 7 6° and 85° E long , comprising an area of 
84,078 square miles, and a population returned by the 
census of 1872 at 8,201,519 The Chief-Coramiasioner- 
ship was constituted m 1861, when the territories previ- 
ously known as the Ndgpur Province and the Sdgar and 
Nerbudda Territories were united under the name of the 
Central Provinces. This large tract, comprising almost 
every variety of soil and of physical aspect, and in- 
habited by races of very diverse origin, is bounded on the 
N. by the feudatory state of Rewah, by the small native 
states of Bundclkhaud, and by the district of Ldlatpur in the 
North-Western Provinces ; on the N and E by the Chhotd 
Ndgpur division, the Orissa tributary states, and the 
northern districts of Madras, on the B by the Goddvai f 
district ; and on the S W , W , and N W by the Ni/dm’s 
dominions, the Borar districts, and the states comprising 
the Central India Agency The Cential Provinces are 
divided into four divisions or commissumersliips, — Ndgpur, 
Jabalpur, Nerbudda, and Chhatfsgarh, comprising 19 Bntish 
districts. Two districts, Sdgar and Dumoh, lie parallel to 
each other upon the Vmdliyan table-land To the south of 
them, m the valley of the Neibudda and its tributaries, are 
the districts of M undid, Jabalpur, Narsmhpur, Hosliangdbdd, 
and a part of Nimdr, the rest of it being in the valley ot 
the Tapti The next range of distucts continuing south- 
wards includes Betul, Clihmdwdrd, Seom, and Bdldghdt, 
occupying tho Sdtpurd table-land, and attaining a height of 
about 2000 feet Still further to the south is the great 
Ndgpur plain, formed by the valleys of the Waidlid and 
Wamgangd, and comprising the distucts of Ndgpur, 
Wardhd, Bhand&rd, and Chdndd To the east is the 
CUhatlsgarh plain, a low plateau of red soil, containing the 
districts of Kdipur, Bildspur, and Sambalpur Last of all, 
in the extreme south, and almost cut off by forests and 
wild semi independent states, is a long strip of terntoiy 
lining tho loft bank of the Goddvarf, and known as the 
Upper Goddvarf district 

Phyncal Ge<*]rapliy and Scenery — The official compiler 
of the statistical account of the Central Provinces thus 
describes the physical aspects of tho country — “Within 
comparatively narrow limits, a plateau aud a plain follow 
each other, and again, m similar sequence, a larger plateau 
aud a larger plain, ending in a mass of hill and forest, which 
is probably the wildest part of the whole Indian peninsula 
Even the continuously level portions of this area aie broken 
by isolated peaks aud straggling lull ranges , while its 
rugged formation and rapid slopes give to the greatest 
rivers which rise in it, such as the Nerbudda and Tapti, 
something of the charactoi of mountain torrents. Though 
the sceneiy is on too small a scale to compare m sublimity 
with that of the Himdlayas, it is on the other hand as far 
removed from the monotony of the plains of Hmdustdn 
Not only is it characterized by a constant variety of form 
and level, but it possesses a diversity of colour peculiar to 
itself In no other part of India are the changes of soil 
aud vogofcatmn more rapid and marked than in the Nerbudda 
country. In the pleasant winter mouths, the eye may 


range over miles of green com lands, only broken toy low, 
black, boundary ridges *or dark twisting fbptpaths. The 
horizon is bounded here and there by hill ranges, whidh 
seem to rise abruptly from the plains, but on comkg nearer 
to them, the heavy green of their slopes is found to be 
divided from the softer hues of the young wheat by broad 
belts of gravelly soil studded with fine trees. On the 
Sdtpurd plateau the alternations of scenery are even more 
frequent than m the low country. The hills are higher 
and more abrupt, the black soil deposits are deeper, and 
the water supply more abundant Hence m the midst of 
the grim rolling plateaus of basalt, there may often be found 
little valleys cultivated like gardens, — oases of sugar-cane 
and opium, which, but for their inaccessibility, would tempt 
away the best cultivators of the plains It is thought that 
in some of these upland basins, tea, coffee, and other delicate 
plants might be raised with success, but the obstacles which 
have so long retarded the settlement ot these plateaus, 
though partially smoothed away, still exist, and can only 
be surmounted by patient and continued energy Much 
has beeu done to open out the country of late years 
Railways from both coasts now connect the plateau with 
tne eastern and western seaboai ds, and form the central link 
of communication between Calcutta and Bombay ” 

The principal rivers of the Cential Provinces are the 
Neibudda, Tapti, Wardhd, and Wamgangd, but, owing to 
falls and rocky rapids, they are navigable only at certain 
times of the year and for short distances As a means of 
communication they are practically useless The chief 
lines of load are the following — 

(1) From Jabalpur to Sagar via Dam oh, 116 miles, (2) from 
•lahalpui to Kdipur vm Manilla, 2(B mill s , (3) from Sagar to hareh 
on the Gi eat Indian Peninsular Railway, 76 milts, (4) fiom Nar 
smlipui to Clihindwuio, 91 miles , ( r >) from lloshungabad to Betul, 
68J miles, (6) horn Ndgmu to Raipur, 174 miles, (7) fiom Ndg 
pm to Chhimlwilra, 78 miles, (S) liom Ndgpiu to Betul, 104| miles , 
(9) fiom Nagpur to (’ll an da, 96 milts , (10) from Raipur to Sam 
balpui, lb7 miles , (11) horn Clianda to Snoiuha, 121 miles 

The country is intersected by the Great Indian Peninsular 
and East Indian Railways The Gnat Indian Peninsular 
Railway fiom Bombay enters the Central Provinces neai 
Barlianpur, and runs north-east to Jabalpur, where it joins 
the East India line from Allahdbdd and Calcutta A 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsulai Railway, which 
leaves the main line at Bhasdwal m Jkaudesh, enters the 
Central Provinces at Warding and runs to Ndgpur A 
state line is m course of construction to connect this 
railway with the newly-opened coal-fields of Chdndd 

The population of the 19 districts of the Central Provinces 
was returned by the census of 1872 at 8,201,519, made 
up as follows — Hindus 5,879,950, or 71 69 percent of 
the total population , Muhammadans, 233,247, or 2 84 per 
cent , Buddhists and Jains, 3G,569, or 0 45 per cent , 
Christians, 10,477, or 0 13 pel cent , and “ others 99 
(consisting chiefly of Gonds and the original inhabitants 
of the count ij before they were driven back by their Hindu 
conqueiois), 2,041,27b, or 24 89 per cent The census 
report of 1872 returns 39 towns containing upwards of 
5000 inhabitants Of these 26 have less than 10,000 
inhabitants, 6 between 10,000 and 15,000, 3 between 
15,000 and 20,000, 3 (Burlianpur, Sdgar, and Karnthl) 
between 20,000 and 50,000, and only 2 (Ndgpur and 
Jabalpur) over 50,000, the former having a population of 
84,441, and the latter of 55,188 

Of the total surveyed and assessed area of the British 
territory 12,352,473 acres were returned in 1873-74 as 
actually under cultivation, 12,220,845 acres as cultivable 
but not under tillage, 1,365,071 acres as grazing lands, 
and 10,885,296 as uncultivable waste Wheat, nee, and 
cotton are the principal agricultural staples The recently- 
discovered coal-iieida aud iron beds in the Waidhd Valley 
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and the Ch*mU district promise to t>pen a new era of 
praperity for the country. 

The improved means of communication afforded by the 
railways and roads have rapidly developed the trade of the 
Central Provinces. In 1863-64 the imports and exports 
were valued at about four millions sterling In 1868-69 
their value had risen to six and three-quarter millions 
sterling. In 1873-74 the ascertained imports of the 
Central Provinces amounted to 117,761 tons, value 
£4,399,134, and the exports to 209,157 tons, value 
J&3, 148,598; total of imports and exports 326,918 tons, 
value £7,547,732 

Administration — The executive authority at N&gpur 
vests in the chief-commissioner and agent to the Governor- 
General He is assisted by a secretary and staff, a judicial 
commissioner, a settlement commissiouer, a sanitary com- j 
missioner, a commissioner of customs, four commissioners of 
revenue and circuit, an inspector-general of police, an in- 
spector-general of public instruction, an inspector-general of 
jails and dispensaries, a conservator of forests, and a registrar 
general of assurances, who is also commissioner of excise 
and superintendent of stamps A commissioner presides 
over each of the four divisions, with a deputy-commissioner 
and assistants m each of the nineteen districts, all sub- 
ordinate to the chief-commissioner at N&gpur The total 
revenue of the Cential Provinces in 1873-74 amounted to 
£1,260,977, of which £1,057,021 was derived from im- 
perial, and £203,956 from provincial taxation The civil 
expenditure in the same year amounted to £904,670, of 
which £440,232 was on impel ial, and £464,438 on 
provincial account Of the total revenue £003,056, or 
just one-half, was derived ftom the land There were 196 
criminal and 119 civil couits at work in 1873-74 The 
regular police consisted of a force of 7539 officers and 
men, besides a municipal police of 988 The total cost 
of the regular and municipal police m 1873-74 amounted 
to £130,674 The troops quarteied in the Central Pio- 
vmces are as follows — Europeans — 3 batteries of artillery 
(with 18 guns), and 2 regiments and 1 company of in- 
fantry , natives- -2 regiments of cavalry and f>j[ regiments 
of infantry The European troops numbered 2462, and 
the native troops 5475, giving a total of 7937 officuis and 
men, kept up at a cost of £277,781 For the education 
of the people Government maintains, or subsidizes under 
its grant-m-aid system, 1532 schools, attended in 1873-74 
by 76,781 pupils, and riiamtamed at a total cost of 
£55,734, to which the state contributed £31,628, or over 
oue-kalf These schools are exclusive of private institu- 
tions not receiving support from the state 

Besides the 19 British districts of the Cential Piovinies desuibtd 
m the foregoing paragiaphs, and to wlmh alone the above statistics 
refer, there aie also 15 small feudatoiy states, compiling a total area 
of 28,834 square miles, with a population of 1,049,710 souls, made 
upasfollows — Hindus, 6.18,18/ , Muhammadans, 7718 , Buddhists 
and Jums, 14, Christians, 6 , and “otheis” (consisting of abori- 
ginal tubes), 403,786 The following ar< the details of an a popula- 
tion, revenue, &c , of each of these states as officially leturmd in 
1874-5 — (1 )Bastar aiea, 18,062 square miles population, 78,856 , 
supposed gioss revenue, £9218, 10s , animal tribute to the British 
Government, £805, 12s (2 ) Karond area, 3745 squaie miles , 

population, 133,483 , estimated levuiue, £2000, tubute, £855 (3 ) 
lUigarh- Baigarh area, 1 486 square miles , population, 68,304 , esti- 
mated revenue, £750 , tribute, £40 (4 ) Harangarh aiea, 540 

square miles , population, 87,091 , estimated revenue, £800 , tribute, 
£136 (5 ) PAtnA (under British management) area, 2899 square 

miles , population, 98,636 , estimated revenue, £2500 tubute, £60 
(6 ) Sonpur area, 906 square miles, population, 130,718, estimated 
to venue, £1800, tribute, £500 (7 ) Kaira Khol area 833 square 

miles, population, 12,660, estimated levenue, £600, tribute, £58 
(8 ) Bamra area, 1988 square miles, population, 58,613, estimated 
revenue, £600, tnbute, £35 (9 ) Sakti area, 115 square miles, 

population, 8394, estimated revenue, £818, tnbute, £35 (10 ) 

KawardO area, 887 square miles, population, 75,462, estimated 
revenue, £5856, tnbute, £1600. (11 ) Kouda or Chhuikh&dan area, 


174 square miles, population, 29,590, estimated revenue, £2208: 
tribute, £1100 (12 ) Ranker' area, 1000 square miles, population, 
43,552, estimated revenue, £1500, pays no tnbute (18 ) KhairA- 
g&rh (under Bntish management) area, 940 square miles, popula- 
tion, 122,264 , estimated revenue, £11,763 , tribute, £4700 (14 ) 

Nandgaon area, 884 square miles , population, 148,404, estimated 
revenue, £8595, tnbute, £4600 (15 ) Makrai area, 2l5 square 

miles, population, 13,648, estimated levenue, £2200, pays no tn 
bute 

Including the 19 British districts and the 15 small 
feudatoiy states, the Central Provinces comprise a total 
area of 113,797 square miles, and have a population of 
9,251,229 souls, made upas follows — Hindus, 6,518,137, 
oi 70 46 per cent , Muhammadans, 240,965, oi 2 60 per 
cent , Buddhists and Jams, 3b, 583, or 0 40 poi cent , 
Christians, 10,482, or Oil pel cent, and “ others,” 
2,445,062, or 26 43 per cent (w w h ) 

OENTUMVTRI, among the llomans, were judges 
appointed to decide common causes among the people, of 
whom three were chosen out of each tube The extent oi 
their powers has not been exactly ascertained It is not 
unlikely that they were originally intended to deal with 
questions concerning quiritiau ownership, which determined 
the status of the citizens Hollweg asserted that their 
jurisdiction was confined to civil cases , but this is 
doubtful (See Hollweg, Ueber die Compel enz des Centum - 
viralqemckts , Tigers ti urn, l)e Judicibus apud Romanos) 

CENTURION, among the Romans, an officer in the 
infantry who commanded originally a hundred men (whence 
the name), but afUrwauls an indefinite number — the 
sixtieth part of a legion Centurions weie of two grades, 
and wero chosen by the tribunes Their duties were to 
dull the soldieis and appoint their tasks, and they had 
power to punish minor offences 

CEOS (Kc'tos), the modem Zea or Tzia, an island m the 
iEgean Sea, belonging to the group of the Cyclades and 
the eparchy of Syra, 14 miles off the coast of Attica Its 
greatest length is about 13 miles, and its breadth about 8 
It gradually rises towards the centre, wheie it culminates 
m Mount Elias, 1860 feet high Among its natural pro 
ductions are lemons, citrons, olives, wine, and honey , and 
it also exports a considerable quantity of valoma There 
were formerly four towns of some importance m the 
island — lulls, about three miles from the north-west 
shore , Coiessia, the haibour of lulls, with a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus m the ueigkbouihood , Carthsea m the 
south east , and Poiecssa m the south-west Of these 
lulls is represented by the town of Zea, and Cartlwta by 
the village of ’S tais Polais, and tiaces of the other two 
can still be made out In ancient times lulls was the 
bnthplace of the lyric poets Simonides and Bacchylides, 
the philosophy s Pi odious and Anstou, and the physician 
Erasistratus , and the excellence of its laws was so 
generally recognized that the title of Ctan Laws passed 
into a pioverb One of them, which foibade a citizen to 
protract his life beyond sixty years, affords a curious 
instance of the application of utihtanan principles The 
present population of the island is about 8000, of winch 
the capital has about 4300 

CEPHALON1A, or Ckfalonia, the ancient Cephallenia , 
an island belonging to the kingdom of Greece, und the 
largest of those known as the Ionian Islands, is situated 
on the west side of the mainland, almost directly opposite 
the Gulf of Corinth Its extreme length is 31 milts, and 
its breadth varies from about 20 miles m the southern 
poition to three or less in the projecting pait, which runs 
parallel with the island of Ithaca, at a distance of about 
four miles across the strait of Guistardo or Viscaro The 
whole island, with its area of 348 English square miles, )% 
covered with rocky hills of varying elevation, the main, 
range running from north-west to south-east The ancient 
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mount i£no», now Elato, Monte Negro, or the Black 
Mountain, has a height of 5300 feet, and frequently retains 
the snow for several months. It is not only the loftiest 
part of the sierra, but also the highest land in the whole 
Ionian group. The name “ Black 99 was given from the 
darkness of the pine woods which still constitute the moat 
striking feature m Cephaloman scenery, although their 
extent has been greatly curtailed by fire On the summit 
there is still to be seep an ancient altar, surrounded by 
the bones of former sacrifice The island is ill supplied 
with fresh water, there are few permanent streams except 
the Rakli, and springs are apt to fail in dry bummers In 
the western part of the island a gulf runs up from the south 
a distance of about seven miles , on its east side stands 
the chief town Argostoli, with about 9000 inhabitants, 
and on its west side the rival city of Lixun, with 6000 
About five miles from Aigostoh is the Castle of St Geoige, 
a building of Venetian origin, and the strongest fortifica- 
tion in the island , and between St George and the village 
of Mataxata, where Byron at one time residod, are several 
large catacombs On an ommonce east-south-east of 
Argostoli are the rums of the auciout Crann, and Lixuri 
is close to or upon those of Pale , while on the other Bide 
of the island are the lemuins of Samos on the bay of the 
same name, of Prom or Proum, further south above the vale 
of Rakli and its blossoming oleanders, and of an unknown 
city near the village of Scala The mins of this city in- 
clude Roman baths, a bnck-built temple, rock-cut tombs, 
and tesselated pavements , and Crann, Prom, and Samos 
ate remarkable for stietches of Cyclopean and Hellenic 
walls, partly of the most irregular construction, and partly 
preserving almost unimpaired the results of the most peifect 
skill The inhabitants of ( Vphaloma have all along bucu 
extremely active , aud no slight amount of toil has been 
expended in the constiuction of terraces on the steep sides 
of the hills Owing to the thinness of the population, 
however, but a small proportion of the soil is under cul- 
tivation, and the quantity of gtam giown in the island 
is comparatively meogie The staple is the currant, m 
the production of which the island surpasses Zunte The 
fruit is smaller than that of the Morea, and has a peculiar 
flavour , it fiuds a market mainly in Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany. The grape vine is also grown, and the manu- 
facture of wine is a rising industry The olive crop is of 
considerable importance, aud within recent years the culture 
of cotton m the low grounds has been successfully 
attempted Manufactures are few and undeveloped, but 
lace from the aloe fibre, Turkey carpets, and basket work 
are produced by the villagers, and boats are built at both 
the principal towns Among recent improvements may be 
mentioned the erection of two steam-nulls and the mtio- 
duction of steam-boat communication between Aigostoh 
and Lixuri In 1873 there were exported from the island 
19,603,933 lb of native cunauts, of the value of 
£123,176, and m the same year the re-exportation of 
Morea currants was 4,567,192 lb, valued at £25,728 
The total imports, which consist mainly of wheat, maize, 
barley, and rye, amounted to £287,493 Of all the seven 
islands Cephalotua aud Zuuto are most purely Greek, 
and the inhabitants display great mental activity Of 
several contributors to the national literature may be 
mentioned Bishop Mainati, author of a treatise on the 
schism of the Eastern and Western churches, and Andrea 
Lascarato, a vigorous politicid writer and keen defender of 
the British protectorate, who brought himself luto great 
trouble by the freedom of his attacks m his Mysteries of 
Cep/uUoma. 

In the Homenc poems, Ceph&lonia is mentioned under the name 
( 6f Same, and its inhabitants, among the subjects of Ulysses, are 
designated Cephallenes In the Persian war they took but Uttle 


part j fid the Peloponnesian thyddad with the to* 

tautM rfS m 

cities surrendered to the Romans, but flame afterwards molted# 
and Was only reduced after a siege of four months The Island was 
presented by Hadrian to Athens, but it appeal* min at a later date 
as “free and autonomous " After the division of the Roman empire, 
it continued attached to Byzantium till 1082 , when it Was captured 
by Robert Guiscard, who died, however, before he could repress the 
revolt of 1085 In 1204 it was assigned to Gaius, prince of Tar* 
entum, who accepted the protection of Venice m 1215 , and after 
1225 it was held along with Santa Maria and Zante by a succession 
oi five counts of the Toeco family at Naples Formally made over 
to Venice m 1350 by the prince of Tarentum, it waa afterwards 
captured by the Tuiks in 1470 , but the H ispan ico- V enetian fleet 
under Benedetto Pessaro ami Gonsalvo of Coidova effected their 
expulsion m 1500, and the island continued in Venetian possession 
till the tall of the republic Foi sometime it was administered for 
the Fiench Government, but m 1809 it was taken by the English 
under Collingwood Till 1813 it was m the hands of Major de 
Bosset, a Swiss m the Bntisli service, who displayed an industry 
and energy in the repiession oi injustice and development of civil!* 
zation only outdone If) the despotic vigour of Sir Charles N spier, 
who held the same oihee for the nine )eara fiom 1818-1827 Dur- 
ing tin British protertoiate the island made undoubted advances 
m material prosjicnt) , but was several times the scene of political 
distui bailees It retained longer than the sister islands traces of 

feudal miluenco exert* d by the landed proprietors, but has been 
giadually becoming moie democratic Under the Venetians it waa 
divided into eight distncts, and an elaborate system of police was 
in ion e , since its annexation to Greece it has been broken up into 
twenty demarchias, each with its separate jurisdiction and re\ inues, 
and the police system htis been abolished 
A special ttcatise on the antiquities of Cepbaloma was written by 
Petius Muuromuis See also Holland’s Travels , 1815 , Ansted’s 
Ionian Islands , 1863, Viscount Knkwall’s Four Years m Ionian 
Islands, 1864 , Wiebel’s Die Insel Kephaloma, and Parliamentary 
papeis 


CERAM, or Sirano, an island of the East Indian 
Aichipelago, situated to the west of New Guinea, and 
belonging to the Dutch Government of the Moluccas It 
lies between 2° 45' 30" and 3° 30' 30" S lat , and extends 
from 128° to 131° 10' E long , its greatest length is 
about 200 miles, its greatest bioadth about 50, and its area 
upwards of 6000 square miles It is divided into two 
parts, Great Ceram and Little Ceiam oi Iluvamohel, united 
by the isthmus of Taruno , and, lor administrative pur- 
poses, the eastern portion is assigned to the residency of 
Banda, while the western belongs to that of Amboyna 
A chain of mountains traverses tbo island from east to 
west, and attains m various parts a height of upwards of 
8000 feet The loftiest Biimnnt — Nusa Kell-*— has an 
elevation of 9500 feet , and otheis of mark are Salagoi, 
Trier, and Tomaehe The coast is for the most part rocky 
and precipitous , but it is broken in several places by con- 
siderable bays, of which the most important are Hatuvi and 
Savaai on the north, and Huvamohel, Amabay, Nusa Laut, 
and ISelan on the south The country is well watered with 
streams, which are of very little use, however, for naviga- 
tion or sy stematic irrigation Several hot springs have been 
discovered, and earthquakes are not unfrequent A large 
part of the interior is covered with dense and gloomy 
forests, and except along the coasts the population is very 
scant For the naturalist Ceram is a comparatively 
uninteresting island, without any characteristic species or 
abundance of specimens The Bandanese pay occasional 
visits to shoot bears aud deer , there are numbers of wild 
goats and cuttle, and among the buds are mentioned 
cassowaries, cockatoos, birds of paradise, and the swallows 
that furnish the edible nests A large number of fish are 
to be found in the various rivers , and as eaHy as 1860 no 
fewer than 213 species were desenbed by Dr Bleaker m 
the N atuurkundu) Tydschmft v N I The most valuable 
timber trees are the iron wood and the makila Rice, 
maize, cocoa nuts, sugar-cane, and a variety of fruits are 
grown , but by far the most important production is the 
Sago palm, which grows abundantly in the swampy districts* 
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especially of Eastern Ceram, and furnishes a vast supply 
of food, not only to Ceram itself, but to other islands to 
the east The Dutch settlers at Amboyna have recently 
established cocoa plantations at various points, and the 
Government encourages their formation The inhabitants 
are mostly gathered in villages along the coast , they are 
partly native Alfuioes and partly immigrant Malays, with 
a considerable intermixture of Bugmese, Macassars, Bali- 
nese, and other races of the archipelago Christianity 
has been introduced in various districts, especially along 
the southern coast, but as yet with but little practical 
benefit A baneful influence has been exerted by a seciet 
society called the lvaluau Uuion, to which pagans, 
Mahometans, and Christians indiscriminately attached 
themselves, and it has several times cost the Dutch 
authorities considerable efforts to frusti ate their machina- 
tions A full account of the union will bo found m the 
fifth year of the Ti)ds(hnft van Nfd Jnd The total 
population is estimated at 195,000, of whom the lands on 
the south coast contain 65,000 the lands on the north 
coast 40,000, and the south-western peninsula a large 
portion of the remainder There was a Dutch fort at 
Kambello, on the west side of Little Ceram, as early as 
1646 See Wallace's Malay Archipelago , and liickmore’s 
Eastern A ? chrpelago 

CERBERUS (k €p/?e/>os), in Greek mythology, the dog 
which guarded the entrance to Hades, not against incomers, 
but against whoever might seek to escape In Ilesiod 
( Theog 310), ho is a many-headed monster with a fearful 
bark, but usually he was represented with three heads and 
tho bodv of a dog such as haunted battlefields,— sometimes 
also with the tail of a snake The same number of heads 
occurs in other beings connected with the lowei world, as in 
Hecate “ tnforinis ” and Hermes “ tnkephalos ” Tho most 
difficult of the labouis imposed on Jleuules was to bring 
Cerberus to the upper wot Id, and in this ho was forbidden 
by Pluto to use any weapons Of the various suggested 
derivations of tho name perhaps the most satisfactory is 
that which connects it with €pc/?os tho darkness of Hades 

CERDONiANS, a Gnostic sett, founded by Ctuio, a 
Syrian, who came to Romo about 140, but concerning 
whose history little is known They held that thcie aro 
two first causes — the perfectly good and the perfectly evil 
The latter is also tho creator ot tho woild, the god of the 
Jews, and the author of the Old Testament Jesus Christ 
is the son of the good deity, he was sent into the woild 
to oppose the evil , but his incarnation, and therefore his 
sufferings were a mere appearance Regarding the body 
as the work of the evil deity, the Ccrdomans formed a 
moral system of great seventy, prohibiting mamage, wine, 
and the eatmg of flesh, aud advocating fasting and other 
austerities Ongen attributes to Ceido the opinion, — 
winch was certainly held by the more famous Marcion, Ins 
contemporary and, m some respects at least, his follower, — 
that there are three first causes — the periectly good, tho 
perfectly evil, and tho imperfect, whom Marcion calls “ the 
just” (to oIkcuov), and who is the creator of the world and 
the god of the Jews Besides the Old Testament, Cerdo 
rejected also the New, except part of Luke's Gospel and 
of St Paul s Epistles See Maroton and Gnostics 

CEHES, m Mythology, was the Roman goddess of seed 
and harvest, worshipped jointly with Liber (Bacchus) 
and Libera (Proserpine) No special myth or personal 
history is known to have been attached to her But early 
in the times of the Bepublic, when Greek deities were 
introduced into Rome on the advice of the Sibylline books, 
Demeter, the Greek goddess of seed and harvest, whose 
worship was largely spread in Sicily and Lower Italy, 
usurped m Rome the divme position which Ceres litld 
before , or rather to Ceres were added the religious ntes 
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which tho Greeks paid to Demeter, and the mythological 
incidents which originated with her These rites were 
Greek m their lauguage and forms, the priestesses were 
Greeks, and the temple was Greek m its architecture Her 
principal festivals were (1) tho Ceualia (April 12-19), 
corresponding m the main idea with the Elousima, and 
(2) the Jcjunium Cnenn (Octobei 4), loiiespondmg to the 
Thesmophona of Demetor The (Vieaha included the 
spectacle of hunting a fox with a torch attached to Ins tail 
ller temple in Romo had betn dcstioyid by fire, and was 
lebuilt by Augustus Claudius attempted to intioduoe the 
mysteries of Eleusis into Rome m connexion with her 
worship 

As rcgai ds the Greek goddess, the chief interest of her 
w r orshippeis was concmtiated on the myth whuh told how 
her only daughter Persephone (Pioserpine) had betn carried 
off in a chariot by Pluto, the god oi the lower woild, iiom 
the fields of Elina m Sicily, where she was gathenng 
flowers , other distin is also were assigned loi this incident, 
but the Romans naturally preterred Enna as being the 
neatest Dc meter wandered over the earth seat clung for 
Iki daughter m vain, m her anguish refusing food or drink, 
aud threatening a famine for mankind, till Zeus agreed to 
allow Persephone m future to live half the year with her 
mother on tho earth The other half she must lemam with 
Pluto in the lowei woild From the myth so iar it was an 
obvious step to think of Demctcr as a mother always 
anxious for her child, yearning through half the year to see 
Lei again, and sad thiough the other half at the prospect 
of hei leaving again But a deeper im ailing appears to 
have been found in the myth by those who wen* initiated 
into the mysteries of Eleusis, m which seems to have been 
taught the pnnciplc of a new life after death, founded on 
the return of Persephone to the upper world, or rather on 
the puxess of natuie by which seed sown m the ground 
must first die and rot before it can yield new lift, a 
process which the annual going and coming of Peisephone 
was designed to illustrate To make mote explicit this 
connection of Dometer with seed-sowing the myth tells how, 
in searching for her daughter, she was hospitably received 
among other places at Eleusis m Attn. a, and how, when 
leaving Eleusis, she gave to Triptolemus, the king's son, 
her chariot dtawn by winged snakes, with the injunction to 
travel over the world teaching men to cultivate gram as she 
had then begun to teach them At the Thesmophona, a 
festival m which onh married women took pait, Denieter 
was regarded as having instituted tot tain laws (Otcrpol) for 
regulating life, m particular the married life of women In 
tin* Cretan myth of Denieter she was connected with a hero 
Jasion, said to have been the first to sow grain, to whom 
she bore a son, Plutos Poseidon, the god of the sea, 
appears as repugnant to her in the myth, according to 
which she took the form of a horse to escape him, but was 
overtaken, and finally bore to him tho winged horse Arion 
It may have been with reference to this that she war* figured 
m an ancient image at Plngaloia as having a horse’s m 
place of a human head Her attributes were a veil and 
diadem on her head, ears of corn or poppies m her hand 
Her principal sacrifice consisted of pigs Demote i was a 
daughter ot Kronos and Rhea Zeus was the father of 
Persephone 

CER1GNOLA, a town of Italy, m the south of the 
Nc apohtan province of Capitanata, 24 miles S E of Foggia, 
pleisantly situated on an eminence which commands an 
extensive view The surrounding plain is well cultivated, 
and produces large quantities of almonds md cotton 
Linen is manufactured by the inhabitants Cerignola is 
divided into an old and new town, and contains a hospital, * 
a college, and several convents Hcic, on the 28th April 
1503, the Spaniards, under Gonsalvo de Cordova defeated 
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the French, when the leader of the latter, the Due de 
Nemours, was slam In the neighbourhood, to the west 
of the Lago di Sal pi, are the rums of the ancient Apulian 
town Salapia Population about 17,500 

CERIGO, the ancient Cytltera (KvOvjpa), one of the 
Ionian islands, situated at a distance of not less than 1 50 
nnles fiom /ante, but only about 8 miles from Cape Malea 
on the southern coast ol Greece Its length from N to 
8 is neaily 20 miles, and its greatest breadth about 12, 
its aiea is 114 square miles The goueial character of the 
surface is rocky and broken, but f-treanm abound, and 
there are various parts of considerable fertility Two 
caves, of imposing dimensions, and adorned with stalactites 
of great beauty, are the most notable among its natural 
pccuhaiities , one is situated at the seaward end of the 
glen of the Mylopotamus, and the other, named Santa 
Sophia, about two hours ride from Capsali Less of the 
ground is cultivatr d and more oi it is m pasture land than 
in any other of the seven islands Some wine and corn 
are produced, ami the quality of the olive oil is good The 
honey is still highly prized, as it was m remote antiquity , 
and a considerable quantity of cheese is manufactured 
from the milk of the goat Salt, flax, cotton, and currants 
are also mentioned among the produce The people are 
industrious, and many of them go to stek employment as 
labourers m the Moita and Asia Minor Unfortunately 
the island has hardly a regular liar bom on any part of the 
coast , and from its situation at the meeting as it were ol 
sols, tire currents m tire neighbourhood are stiong, and 
storms are very frequent The best anchorage is at San 
Nicolo, at the middle of the f astern side ol the island 
The principal Milage is Capsali, a place of about 1500 
inhabitants, at the southern cxti unity, with a bishop, and 
several convents and churches, the lessei hamlets au 
Modari, Potamo, and San Nicolo Tlieie aie compan- 
tivcly few traces of antiquity, and the identification of the 
ancient cities has not been satisfactorily accomplished 
The capital bore the saino name as the island, and con- 
sisted of a maiitime and an inland portion, distant fiom 
each other about 10 stadia The site of the upper city is 
probably at Paleopoh, about three miles from the present 
port of Avlemona, but no trace can be disc ovc red of the 
famous shrine of the Venus of Cytheru, whose worship had 
been introduced fiom Syria, and ultimately spread ovei 
Greece The present inhabitants of the island are veiy 
badly educated The number ot priests is out of all pro- 
portion to the population, and no fewer than 200 chinches 
or chapels have been counted Spiridion Vlandi, author 
of an Italian and Romaic lexicon, published at Venice in 
1806, is one of the few Cengotes who have made appear- 
ance in literature In 1 S*>7 the total population was 
13,250, the excess of females being 1028, it appears now 
to number about 10,000 At a veiy eaily date Gy them was 
the seat of a Phcenic lan settlement, established in connection 
with the pm pie lisliery of the neighbouring coast Foi a 
time dependent on Argos, it became afterwaids an im- 
portant possession of the Spaitans, who annually despatched 
a governor mined the Gytherodices In the Peloponnesian 
War, Nic ms occupied the island, and m 303 it was captuied 
by Uonon the Athenian l>y Augustus it was bestowed 
on Euryclcs Its modern history has been very much the 
same as that of the other Ionian Islands , but it was subject 
to Venice for a much shortor peiiod — from 1717 to 1707 
See the works referied to under Clphalonia 

CER1GOTTO, an island of Greece, belonging to the 
Ionian group, and situitid between Cengo and Crete in 
35° 50' N lat and 23° 20' E long It was anciently 
t known as JSytha, and is now called by its inhabitants 
Lius With au area of about 10 square miles it supports 
a populatiou of about 300, who are mainly Cretan refugees, 
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and in favourable seasons exports a quantity of good 
wheat It was long a favourite resort of Greek pirates 

CERINTHUS was the founder of one of the earliest 
heretical sects of the Christians He was brought up m 
Egypt (Theod Harr Fab n 3), but removed to Asia 
Minor, where he propagated his doctrines lie flourished, 
according to Eusebius (Hist E(cl m 28) m the time of 
Trajan (98-117) Iremeus relates a story which repre- 
sents him as a contemporary of the apostle John (Contra 
Hart m 3, 4) He says that John, the disciple of the 
Lord, when in Ephesus went to bathe, and when he saw 
Cennthus inside, he leapt from the bath without bathing, 
ciymg out, “ Let us flee, lest the bath fall, for Cennthus 
the enemy of the tiuth is within ” Irenaeus heard this 
story from some people who heard it fiom Polycarp, who 
may have heard it dnectly, or more likely at second hand, 
from some of the friends of St John The same story is 
told in legard to Ebion, but not on so good authority We 
know nothing of the deatli of CermthuB 

We possess three diffeient authorities for the opinions of 
Cennthus, to some extent inconsistent with each other, — 
lronaeus, Cams the Roman piesbyter, and the third 
unknown Lipsius has tried to piovo tiiat the third was 
Hippolytus 

According to Irenseus (Conti a Hcer i 26), Cennthus 
taught “that the world was not mado by the supreme God, 
but by a certain powei which was sepai ated and distant 
from tho supreme authoiity, which is over all, and which 
was ignorant of the God ovei all ” He also maintained 
“ that Jesus was not born of a virgin, but was the offspring 
of Joseph and Maiy, boin like all other human beings, 
and that he was juster and wiser and more prudent than 
.ill ” He aflirmed also “ that after his baptism the Christ 
came down into him m the form of a dove from the Lord, 
who is above all, and that then he proclaimed the unknown 
Father and perloimed lunacies, but towards the end tLc 
Chust flew away from Jesus, and that Jesus suffered and 
was raised up, but that tho Chust remained impassible, 
being spmtual ” The same liifoimation is given in the 
treatise The Refutation of Henna, first asenhed to 
Ongcn, and now to Hippolytus (lib vn c 33), in the very 
words of Iremtus, and the wnttru peats it m Ins summary 
(x 21), with the addition that it was by an angelic power 
that the world was made Irenaeus (m xi 7, see also 
Jerome, De Vtns III c 9) also informs us that the gospel 
of St John contained statements w’hich were specially 
intended to remoxe the error of Cennthus, and of tho 
Nieolaitanes who held the opinion before him, that the 
makei of the world and the supremo God weiC different 

From Cuius the Roman pitsbyter our liifoimation is as 
follows “ Cennthus, by means of levelations which 
pietend to be written by a great apostle, speaking falsely, 
introduces wonders which he speaks of as if they had been 
shown to him by angels, saying that after the resurrection 
the kingdom of Christ was to be on earth, and that again 
men m bodily form would live m Jerusalem and be subject 
to lusts and pleasures And being an enemy to the 
Scnptuies, and wislmig to lead astray, he affirms that a 
thousand ycais will be spent m marriage feasting” (Eus 
Hnt Fed in 28) It is plain from this passage that 
Cams derived his opinion of the character of the millennium 
in which Cennthus believed from the revelations which 
Cennthus wrote m the name of a great apostle Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandna, affirms that some maintained that 
tho Apocalypse was not the production of the apostle 
John, not even of a saint, but of Cennthus, who established 
the sect called Cennthian from him, and who wished to 
give a respectable name to his own fiction (Eus Hist Fed 
vn 25) The context proves conclusively that Dionysius 
refers specially to Cams, whose words he partly quotes 
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and partly paraphrases The paraphrase shows how easy 
it is to invent a discreditable character and doctrine for a 
heretic He says that Cennthus believed 44 that the 
kingdom of Christ would be on earth, and that being fond 
of the body and altogether carnal, he dreamt that he 
would revel in those delights for which he longed — the 
satisfaction of the stomach and the parts below it, that is, 
m foods, and drinks, and marriages, and the means by 
which he thought that ho could more decently procure 
these, namely, feasts and sacrifices and tho slaying of 
victims ” It is barely possible that Dionysius may have 
liad access to other sources of information than the state- 
ment of Cams, but the probability is all on tho other side 
Ho was a determined antagonist of millenariamsm, and 
was prepared to see gioss sensuality in the adherents of the 
doctrine , but thete is no good evidence that Cennthus 
was sensual We cannot oven affirm that he was a 
imllenanan, for Cams evidently formed his opinion on this 
matter m consequence of his belief that Cennthus wrote 
the Revelation ascnbed to St John — a belief which otheis 
seem to have shared with him (Epiph lloer li , 3) 

Our thud source is not extant in its original form, but 
is to be traced m Epiphamus ( liver xxvm ), and in almost 
all the Latin wi iters on heresy contained m Oebler’s first 
volume of his Corpus live? < mo/oga tttn, but most markedly 
m Philasirius (c 3G) and Pseudo- August inns (c 8) 
Accoiding to IreniBus, Cennthus carefully distinguished 
between the historical man Jesus and tho a oil Christ 
This source evidently represented Jesus and Chnst as the 
same, and it was the descent of tho lloly Ghost after las 
baptism that rendered .lesus Christ capable of performing 
miracles Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph and Mary, 
and was fur the short tune of his mnnstiy miraculously 
eudowed through the descent of the lloly Ghost, but the 
Holy Ghost left lam before he suffered, and lie died and 
did not rise again, but will rise again when the general 
resurrection takes place 

Cennthus, according to these authorities, aflnmed th.it 
the world was made by angels, and that the law and tin 
prophets were given by one of tho angds who made tin. 
world Philastrius thus sums up the other features of the 
heresy “ He taught circumcision and the observance of 
the Sabbath He does not receive the apostle Paul, 

ho honours Judas tho traitor, he receives tho gospel accoid- 
ing to Matthew, he despises tliri e gospels, ho rejects the 
Acts of the Apostles, he blasphemes the blessed martyrs ” 
Epiphamus makes hitn accept only a portion of the gospel 
of St Matthew He thmks that he was one of those 
Judnc Christians refund to m Acts xv 24, that ho aho 
found fault with the uposth Peter for going to Cornelius 
(Acts xi 3) and created a commotion against Paul m 
connection with Titus (Acts xxi 28), and that St Paul 
alludes to a practice of Corinthians in noticing baptism for 
the dead 

Most of these statements are probably incorrect, and 
some of them are to be rejected without hesitation for 
chronological reasons Home of the writers mention a 
Mennthus, who was either the same as Cennthus or was 
confounded with him It is likely that this is not the only 
confusion m these accounts, and we may well doubt 
whether either Justin or Hippolytus could be the source 
from which they were drawn, or that the account contained 
m it was more accurate than that of Ireudius 

Cennthus is mentioned m nearly all the historians of early Chris- 
tianity, but special reference may be made to Laidncr’s woika, vol 
vm (Kippis’s edition) , Mansel’s Gnostic l leraie* (London, 1875) , 
Lipsms’s “Gnostiasmus," in Ersth and Ginber, p 257 , bis Zur 
Quellerikntik drs Epiphanwi (Vienna, 1805), p 115, and bis Die 
Qucllen der iiltestni JCetzergeschichte (Leipsic, 18751, p 39 , and 
Adolf Harn act's Zur QuellenkrUik der GeschiclUe des Gnostwismus 
(Leipaic, 1873) p 46 (J 1)) 


CERRETO, a town of Italy, m the Neapolitan pro- 
vince of Benevento, on the Cusano It is well-built, is 
agreeably situated on the slope of Monte Matese, and has 
a fine cathedral, collegiate chuich, and seminary With 
Telese it forms tho see of a bishop There are several 
cloth manufactories, and excellent whig is produced in tho 
neighbouihood The town sutler cd greath from the 
plague m l(>5b, and from an eaithquuke m 1G88 Popu 
latiou, 7000 

CKRKO DE PASCO, a town of Peiu, m the department 
of Jumn, on the table-land of Bombon, U,28() lut ibove 
sea-level The houses are ill-built, and lie it ue no public 
buildings of importance Liv mg is deal, the neighbourhood 
is unfeitile, and the climate is cold ami storm) The silver 
mines, discovered in lbJO, arc numerous, but not so pro- 
ductive as in past times Population consisting chiefly of 
Indians aud a mongiel lare, about 13,001) 

CERTALDO, a maikct-town of Tuscany, on the right 
bank of the Elsa, m the province of Florence, and If) miles 
south west of that city It was the birthplace of Boccaccio, 
whose house, repaired m 1823 by the Marchcsa Lenzom 
Medici, is still to be seen One of the looms contains, 
besides some of tho am lent furmtuie, tho umnants of 
tho poet’s tomb, his autograph, and his picture Not far 
from tho house stands the Church cf 8t Michael and Ft 
James, from which Boccaccio’s ic mains wut removed in 
1783 In December 1875 a monument to his memory 
was erected by the authorities of the town The older 
part of Ccrtalclo is on the summit of a steep aud conical 
lull, and contains the building winch was once the strong 
hold of the Counts Albeiti, the lords of the place before 
it became subject to Flounce Time also dwelt the vicars 
of Cutaldo, who ruled the town and district for Florence, 
till the reign of the reformer Peter Leopold Tho new 
burgh is situated along the course of a road that skirts 
the foot of the lull Population about 2000 

CEUV AN TES-SAA VE1 )B A, Mioui l i>k (1547-1G16), 
the author of /Jon Qunote, was born at AlcalAde Henares, 
tho ancient (' omplutum , a small town m the province of New 
Castile, in 1547 The day of his birth is net known, but 
as he was baptized on the 9lh of October it is conjectured 
fiom his Christian name that he was born on St Michaelmas 
day preceding The place of his nativity also lemained in 
doubt until the year 1748, when Don Juan de Quarto 
found in the Royal Library of Madrid a manuscript entitled 
La Yet (hide? a Patna de Munuldt CtrvnnU* % written by tho 
learned Bene dictine Martin Sar nuento Till then seven citieb, 

Madrid, Seville, Luctna, Toledo, Esqurvias, Alcazar de San 
Juan, and Consuegra, had contended for the honour of being 
his birthplace, although m the Topography of Alyiers, by 
Father Hindu, published in 1012, mention was made of 
Cervantes as a native of A leal A de Henares, and the Birth a* 
genealogist Mendez de Silva, m Ins tract on Nufio Alfonso, AlcalA de 
published in 1048, had also spoken of him as a noble 
Castilian gentleman of the same town All doubts oil the 
subject, then long ignorance as to which is one of the many 
pioofs of tho carelessness with which the Spamaids have 
treasured what belongs to the memory of their illustrious 
countryman, were finally resolved by the discovery of the 
petition foi an inquiry into his conduct at Algn is addressed 
by Cervantes to the Government m 1580 The family of 
Cervantes, which had for some generations attache d to their 
patronymic the name of Saavedra, was of respectable if not 
noble ongiu The patriotic zeal of some later biographers 
has even claimed for it affinity to the royal blood of Castile, 

The cradle of the race was Galicia, from which province 
the ancestors of Cervantes emigrated at an early date 
Members of the family accompanied Ferdinand III on his » 
expedition against the Moorish kingdom of Seville and 
obtained a share of the conquered territory The grand- 
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father of Miguel was Juan de Cervantes, a kmght of some 
distinction, who held the office of corregidw of Ossuna at 
the beginning of the 16th century llis son Kodngo 
married m 1540 Leonora de Cortina^ a lady of Esquivias, 
ol bit th equal to his own but, it is presumed, of no greater 
fortune There were foui children of the marriage, two 
sons, Rodrigo and Miguel, and two daughters Although 
ranking themselves with the hidalgo*, the parents must 
have been, at the birth of their younget son, m humble 
circumstances The biographers have been able to glean 
but few details of the early life of our hero, and for these 
they aie mdobted almost entirely to the chance allusions in 
Cervantes's own writings lie studied giammar and the 
humanities under a master of some repute, Lope/de lloyos, 
and, according to a doubtful tradition, spent two years at 
the university of Salamanca, u siding in the Callo de 
Moros That he received a fair education according to the 
standaid of the age, and had an extc nsive though not c\act 
knowledge of classical and general litcrat uie, his works bear 
witness When a boy lit describes himself as having 
attended the representations of the first regular company 
of Spanish a<tois under Lope de Rueda, the founder of 
the dramatic art m Spain Upon the occasion of the 
magnificent obsequies held in honour of Isabel de \*alois, 
the wife of Philip 11 , in 1568, the most advanced scholais 
of Lope/ do lloyos competed in the liteiary exercises, in 
Latin and in Spanish, whuh foimcd part of the funoiul 
ceremony, and duel among the victors was Miguel de 
Cirvantos, who is mentioned by his master in the most 
atlectionate and laudatoiy terms as his “dear and beloved 
pupil” These compositions, among which were sonnets, 
letnlla and ifdondilla*, have polished, togethei with 
many of the eail\ poetical essays of then authoi, probably 
with no loss to t ho woild or to Ins reputation In his 
Jammy to J*<n n<wu* Cerv antes speaks of these effusions 
of his youthful muse with chaiaeteustic modesty and 
random, avei ring that “fiom his tendeiest vtais lit had 
Early loved the sweet art of poesy,” and had composed endless 

work* ballads and sonnets good and bad, but confessing with a 

touching humility that Jlcaven hail not granted him the 
poets gimp Among the last works belonging to this 
period, of which then author speaks with moic complacency, 
was Fdena , a pastotal poem, esteemed sufficiently good by 
his contempm anes to iMin for the nut hoi a place among the 
multitude of those who wrote themselves poets m that 
fruitful luu vest tune of Spanish literature 

In l r >(>8 their came to Madrid — charged with a message 
of condolence from the Pope to Philip 11 , on the death of 
his son Don Carlos, and with sundry complaints respecting 
default of allegiance to Romo — the Cardinal Acquavmi, 
who, though only m his twenty fifth year, had already 
earned a nnmo for culture and a good disposition to letters 
With him (Vivantes took service as a cammeto or page, — 
an employ mint held to be no humiliation in that ng'* e\rn 
to young men of noble birth, — returning m the suite of Ins 
Journey to patron to Pome by way of Valencia, Barcelona and the 
Rome south of Fiance Apparently the post was not to the 
taste of one in whom the sight of Italy 7 — theu for tho 
greater pmt a Inf of Spain — awakened more of w irhke 
than of poetic ambition In the beginning of 1570 the 
card i mil's page exchanged lus h\cry for the soldier’s 
uniform, enlisting in tin company of tho famous Captain 
Don Diego de Urbina ot the regiment of Don Miguel do 
Moneaclft It was the period when the military gloiy of 
Spam was at tho highest, and the pi of pinion of arms 
tlie Finest road to advancement The first campaign of 
Cervantes was made at sea Ins regiment being engaged in 
the expedition which, in the summer of 1570, under the 
orders of the Papal general, Maico Antonio Oolonna, made 
an mefiectual attempt to relieve the Island of Cyprus, then 


hotly besieged by the Turks The capture of Nicosia by 
the Mahometans, and the fall of the island, which spread 
consternation throughout Christendom, gave me to the 
memorable Holy League against Selim 1L Through the 
exhortations of the Pope, Pius V , Spam and Venice were 
induced to lay aside for a time tlieir old dissensions and 
to unite with Rome m an attempt to bridle the Ottomans, 
then in the flush and vigour of their genius The pact 
between these Christian powers was formally ratified on 
the 25th of May 1571, the confederates binding them- 
selves to “ make perpetual war ” not only against the 
Turks but against the Moors of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli 
The armament provided — the expenses of which were 
distributed among the three states in the proportion of 
three-sixths to Spain, two sixths to Venice, and one-sixth 
to Rome — was to consist of 200 galleys of war, with 100 
store-ships, 50 000 infantry, 4500 light horse, and a suffi- 
cient supply of artillery and ammunition The generalissimo 
whom the unanimous voice of the allies called to the 
command of this fleet — the most formidable which had 
ever been assembled in the Mediterranean — was Don 
John of Austria, the natural son of Charles V , then m 
his twenty foui th year, — a youth not more recommended 
by his neai connection with the Spanish king than by his 
brilliant talents, amiable character, and great populunty 
The mutual jealousies and fears of the allied pnnees, and 
the hesitation of Philip IT to entrust so important a com- 
mand to lus half brother, the object of his secret envy and 
distrust caused many delays in the assembling of the 
( linstian forces, and gave the Tuiks ample time for prepara- 
tion The armada, aftei rendezvousing at Messina, put to 
sea finally in quest of the enemy on the 1 5th of September 
The company in which Cervantes still served as a private 
soldier was embarked m the galley “La Marquesa,” com- 
manded by Francisco San Pietro Aftei relieving and 
provisioning Coifu, Don John came up with the Turkish 
fleet cm the 7th of Octobc r, drawn up m order of Inttlo m Battle of 
the Gulf of Lepnnto The Chnstians advanced m three Lepanto 
divisions, thou right comminclul by the Genoese admiral, 

Juan Andrea Dona, the centre under Don John himself, 
and the left under Agostmo Baibango, the Venetian 
Proveditoro , the Alarcjtms de Santa Cm/, with his squadron, 
being in leseive The “ Marquesa ” was on the left wing, 
hiving on boaid Migiul do Cervantes, who lay in his 
cabin ill of a fever On coming into action, his ship 
being in the van ot the squad tou, Ceivantes’s captain and 
concludes besought him to remain quietly m his bed, but 
he according to the sworn testimony of ear- witnesses, asked 
them what would they think of him if lie did not do Ins 
duty, and dechued his rosolvo to die fighting for God and 
his king, rather than remain under shelter and take care of 
lus health His entreaties to be allowed to share m the 
fighting having been granted, Cervantes was stationed with 
twelve soldiers under his command m what was reckoned 
the posted grtalesi danger, namely 7 , m the boat which hung 
by the g illey side, most exposed to the enemy’s fire Here 
he performed his part m that glorious day’s work so 
valiantly as to attiact the notice of his commanders, oven 
of Don John himself The vessel immediately opposed to 
the “ Marquesa ” was the galley of the Capitan Pasha of 
Alex in dm, who commanded on tho Turkish right, bearing 
the royal standard of Egypt After a stubborn resistance, 
and the slaughtei of 500 of her crew, she was compelled to 
surrender, her fate involving the flight or capture of the 
entire squarlion, and contributing materially to the final 
defeat of the Turks On their right wing tho Christians 
were less successful, — Maico Antonio Colonna having to 
encouuter tho celebrated renegade, ITluch All, a sea-captain 
of great skill and experience, to whose good conduct and 
abilities Ceivantes himself, with characteristic generosity, 
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bears witness, The issue was highly honourable to the allied 
arms The victory at Lepanto, though barren of results, and 
spoilt by the contentions among the Christian leaders, 
broke the spell of Tuikish invincibility at sea, and is to be 
reckoned among the most glorious feats of aims evei 
performed by Spain when at the zenith of her greatness 
In this battle, to the remembiauce of which he ever fondly 
clung, which he loved to speak of as the proudest t vent ot 
his life, Cervantes was severely wounded —receiving two 
gun-shot wounds m the chost and one m the left hand, 
which was maimed and renderod useless “ for the greater 
glory of the right,” as its owner said, holding this detect, 
ever after to be his gi eatest ornament Lepanto w as to Spam 
what Salamis was to Athens Ail Europe i ang with the fame 
of “ the man sent from God whose name was John,” act ord- 
ing to the fervent exclamation of the grateful Pope when 
he heard the news of the victoiy, and the exploits of Dorn, 
Colonna, and Santa Cruz were on all men’s tongues But 
while generals and admnals aie now forgotten, it is a 
stnkiug evidence of the power of genius to ovemde even 
the traditions of patnotism and of warlike gloiy that of 
all the memories winch survive ol this onto renowned 
day, that which remains green aud flouushing is of the 
private soldier who fought in the “ Maiquesa,” of him 
whom his countrymen love to designate as El Manco de 
Lepanto It would be absuid to attnbute to the single aim 
of Miguel de Ceivantes any appreciable share in the event 
of that day, but making all allowances foi the partiality ol 
his biogiapheis, there can be no reasou to doubt that 
Cervantos did earn a very extraordinary amount of renown 
for his behaviour m the battle As a private soldier he was 
not debarred, accoulmg to the fashion of the times, liom 
receiving from Ins supenois those marks of eonsideiatnm 
.due to men of good birth and breeding, yet the extra- 
ordinary favours bestowed oil him by Don John and the 
other leaders, the letters of credit which they gave him on 
his return to Spam, the numerous references to him by his 
contemporaries, and the influence he atterwaids exuused 
among his fcllow-captivc x at Algiers, are sufficient to prove 
that at this eaily period of Ins life Cervantes had attained 
to much distinction over and above what he had won as a 
man of letteis 

After the battle of Lepanto the latent ss of the season 
compelled Don John to return to Sicily, leaving the Tuikb 
leisure to recovei fioiu their losses and to reeiuit their 
strength The wounded were tended at Messina, among 
whom Ceivantes was visited in the hospital by Don John 
in person, receiving upon Ins recovtiy a special increase of 
pay to the amount ol throe crowns a month Fiom the 
company of Moncada oui soldier was now tianskned to 
that of Don Ponce de Lcoti, in the Teino <h Fn/uaoa, the 
most distinguished of all the Spanish regiments of that 
period — of that famous mfantiy winch sustained the 
Spanish dominion over half Europe, making, in the w r ords 
of the chronicle?, “ the earth tremble with their mus- 
kets” The further enterpn/es of the League at sea were 
checked by the growing dissensions between Spain and 
Venice, and also by the quarrel now on foot between the 
former nation and its old rival Frnuce The jealousies 
between the confederate princes extended to their com- 
uiauders, and it was m vain that Don John urged upon bus 
allies the necessity of striking another blow at the Turk 
Service before he had time to repair lus shattered forces It was 
not until the 9th of August 1572, that the Chnstian fleet 
' u 8 again set sail for the scene of its great exploit of the year 
previous In this second campaign, through the supme- 
ness of the leaders, perhaps from some incapacity of the 
geneialissimo, scarcely fitted by age or force of character to 
control so vast and incongruous a host, but chiefly f i om 
the supenor skill and vigilance of the Turkish commander- 


in-chief, a post now held by Uluch Ah, the armada did 
nothing more than make a feeble demonstration against 
the enemy’s fleet, which was found at anchor m Navanno 
Bay Cervantes, who has given a minute account of tins 
inglonous atian in his stoiy ui the captive m Don Quixote, 
saved m tins expedition m the xquadion commanded by 
Antonio Colonna Betui mug to M osxina to wmtei , the armada * 
was next year dispuised m consequent t* of the dissolution of 
the Holy League, the Venetians having t oncluded a si parate 
peace with the Tuiks In 1573 (Vivantes took pmt m the 
expedition of Don John against Tunis and in tin capture 
of the Goleta — his wouucli bang still unheiled, ax wi hum 
liom Ins lettei to Mateo Vasqntv That wmUi he was in 
garnsun in Sardinia, and m the next spung m LombnUy, 
bung oidcred to Messina in August 1574, and tlumi, to 
Maples On the 15th of June 1575 he obtained leave of 
the vicau}, the Duke de Sesa, to vreit Spain, und thus 
ended the fust pm turn of his militaiy caret i, with small 
piofit but with much honour Duiing Ins five jears’ active 
service by land mid sea, however, Cervuntes liud acquired 
that knowledge of men and life which was so useful to him 
in after jearx lie had vixited the most famous cities of 
Ital), and had stored his miml with mipiixxions of liei art 
and lxtci ax y culture, tiaecs of which are to be found in all 
lnx wutings, evtn to the extent of making him liable to 
the charge of introducing Italian idioms into lux style Of 
Ins lntcuouise with Italian men of letteix there is no 
evidence, though his woikx furnish abundant testimony of 
lus familial ity with the best models of ltihan liteiature 
That he had won the respect and esteem of his 
commaudeis ax a good soldiei is pioved by the highly 
fiattemig letters which he received fiom Don John, re- 
commending him to the king for premotion as a man e>f 
singular incut and of great sa vices , also fiom the viceioy 
of Naples, speaking of him as a worthy but unfortunate 
soldiei who, “by Ins noble vntue and temper, had 
Suuicd the good will of Ins counades and officers” 
Furnished with these letter^, winch m the event were to 
prove to him so fatal a possession, (Vivantes, with hie 
brothel llodngo, embarked at Naples m the galley “ El 
Sol” On the 20th of Stpteinbtr, when otl the coast of 
Mmuria, lus vessel fell m with a squadron of Algerine 
ci 1117 a s under the command of the. dreaded pirate captain, 

Ainaut Mann Attacked by time of the enemy’s ships, 
the Spanish galley, dftei an obstinate icsibUnee, m which 
Cervantes bore a lonxpii uous part, was fenced to suirender Capture 
to overwhelming odds, and was biought in a prize to by the 
Algiers On the division of the pnsoncrx (Vivantes fell to Algeruiei 
the lot of Deli Maun, a Greek renegade, noted ioi Ins 
fuouty and greed among the Algerines The lcttcis of 
Don John and the viceioy of Naples found on this Spanish 
soldier seived but to mislead Ins captors as to Ins true 
rank, and therefore to stimulate their cupidity and to 
aggiavate his suflermgs Being supposed to be able to 
purchase lire libeity at a high puce, Ceivantes was guarded 
with special care, and that he might be induced the more 
quickly to lansom himself, he was loaded with chains aud 
treated with extiaordinary iigoui According to the 
testimony of Father llmclo, m whose curious and impor- 
tant woik outlie Topography of Ahjuns , published m 1G12, 
we have the most valuable authonty for this period of 
Cervantes’s life, and who waB an eye-witness of the cmeltics 
practised m this pirates’ den upon the Christian slaves, the 
captivity of Cervantes was one of the hardest ever known 
in Algieis It was borne with a courage and constancy 
which, had there been nothing else to make Ins name 
memorable, must have sufficed to lank Ceivantes among 
the heroes of lus age and couutiy No episode more 
romantic is contained m the books of cluvalty No 
adventures more strange were encountered by any kmghtr 
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want Not Amadis nor Esplandian, nor any of those 
whose fabled deeds had kindled his youthful imagine 
turn displayed a loftier spirit of honour or more worthily 
discharged las knightly devoir than did Miguel de Or 
vantes when m duresse at Algiers A slave in the powei 
of the bitter enemy of las creed and nation, cut oil in 
the hey diy of las fame from the path of ambition which 
fortune seemed to have opened to him, no lot could be 
mote cruel than that which m the prime of bis manhood 
and genius fell to oui heio Nor is there any chapter of 
las life more honourable than the neord of the singular 
daring, foititude, patience, and churfulncss with which lie 
bore las fate during this miserable period of five ye»as With 
no other support than las own indomitable spiut, forgotten 
by those whom he had served, unable to ueuve any help 
lrom las fi lends, subjected to eveiy kind of hardship whuh 
the tyianny or capnct of las masters might ordei, piasued 
by an uniclentmg evil destiny which seemed in this, as m 
every othei passage of las career, to mock at las etioits to 
live that high hcioic lifts which lie lud conceived to lam 
self, this poor maimed soldier was looked up to by that 
wretched colony of Ohiistiiui captives, including among 
them many men of higher bath and rank, as then chief 
counsillcr, comforter, and guide In the formal informa- 
tion laid before the commmaiy of the Spanish Govern- 
ment at Algiers, Father Juan Oil, of the order of the 
Redemptonsts, very particular testimony is borne by 
Cervantes s fellow < aptives to las eliarac ter and i undue t, as 
one who bole lamself always as a faithful Christian who 
cheeied those who were despondent, who shared with tin 
poor the little which he possessed, who helped the sn k in 
their necessities, who risked eveiy danger m tin cause of 
the faith, behaving himself always like a true soldier of 
the king and a noble gentleman,-' all which good lecoid 
is confamed by the honest lather lamself of las own pei 
sonal kuowhdgt 

Captivity The captivity of Cervantes in Algiers lasted five years, 

in Algiers d ur mg which puiiod he never ceased to plot si hemes of 
deliverance, which, however daringly conceived and skil 
fully planned, were doomed to be always foiled by incident 
or by treachery On such occasions he was mvuiuhly the 
first to come for ward to shield las associates and to take 
the whole blame upon himself remitting himself lubh to 
the barbarous punishments then inflicted by the Algerines 
upon such of tliur slaves as sought to escape from then 
chains Twice was Cervantes brought into the kings 
presem t, with a lope round his nee k, to bo hanged l fine 
he was oulcrid two thousand blows with a stick, the 
penalty being remitted at tiro List moment only through 
the prayers of the other captives The king 01 vicuuy 
of Algiers at this time was Hassan Fash i, i Venetian 
reriegado, whose name was a torrot throughout Christendom 
Cervantes himself m Don (Jnuote calls lum “ the worst ol 
the apostate lace,” and “ the homicide of human kind ” 
Hanlo pronounces him 44 the most cruel tyrant of all those 
who have been kings m Ugieis ” Over this monster, who 
had pui chased ( Vi vantes from Deli Maim for 1500 ciowns, 
our hero seems to hive e unused an extraordinary influ 
cnee Though repeatedly menaced with death in the most 
liomblu forms, ami condemned to witness the torture and 
inul datum of his companions, Cervantes never actually 
sufleied any ill treatment in person, beyond being fettered, 
nor was evei abused by an ill vvoid, as he himself has 
borne testimony in Don (Jmjcoti For tins exceptional 
immunity it is not easy to uccount, even on the theory 
that his master took lum for a person of greater conse- 
quence than lie really was, and \u must attribute it to the 
extraordinary influence* acquired by Cervantes over the 
other captives, and to the respect engendered by his 
magnanimi ty and daring 1 1 assan Pasha, accordi ug to Hoe do, 


was wont to say that 44 could he keep hold of that manned 
Spaniard he would regard as secure his Christians, his ships, 
and his whole city ” Hassan Pasha’s fears were not wholly 
unwarranted, although the object of them was but a simple 
soldier, for Cervantes had conceived the design of a 
general rising of the captives m Algiers and the seizure 
of tite city 44 And assuredly,” says ll«jedo, 44 the plan 
would have suueeded, and Algieis would have been Chris- 
tian, if his tor tune had corresponded to his courage, Ins 
zeal, ur the greatness of the undertaking ” From the dun- 
geons of ilassan Pasha Cei vantes wrote to Mateo Vasquez, 
the sec ic taiy of Philip 11 , suggesting the enterprise as one 
btfiUmg the aims of his royal mastei , nor was it so des 
per ate as might appear, seeing that the number jf Chris- 
tian captives in that clay was ncaily 25,000 Philip, how- 
evci, w is then too much occupied in the conquest of the 
Clnistiui kingdom of Portugal to bestow any attention on 
the daiing project of Cervantes 

In the meantime, while the captive was wasting Ins 
heart away in chains and in fiuitless struggles for libeity, 
his friends in Spam were not neglectful of Ins condition 
ills family wtu too pool to be able ol their own re 
source s to laise the sum demanded by Hassan Pasha for 
his ransom At the prayer of Ins brothel Rodrigo an 
ofhcial investigation was held upon the conduct of Cei- 
vantes and the circumstances of his captivity, and at the 
solicitation of the fathei and mothei, the Duke de Sesa 
\ rr ote a strong letter to King Philip on behalf of the 
soldier of Lc panto, recounting his services and enti eating 
his majesty’s assistance No other l espouse, however, was 
vouchsifcd to this and other petitions which were ad- 
dressed to the Coui t by Coivantes’s mothei (his father 
being now dead), save a gracious pcimission to Doha 
Leonora, dated the 17th of January 1581, to export 
licensed goods ficmi Valencia to Algiers, to the value of 
2000 ducats The pioht m this venture was only 6b 
ducats The widow and her clauglitus having raised 300 
more, a sum of 500 ducats wus made up with the assistance 
of fin mis, and entrusted to the hands of Father Juan 
Gil, the Redcmptorist, who embuked fur Algieis m May 
1580 Hassan Pasha, however, would abate nothing of 
his demand, which was 1000 ducats, and tlueatened to 
tike Cci vantes with him to Constantinople, whither he 
was now recalled on the expiration of his term of govern- 
ment Cei vantes was actually embarked and chained to 
Jus plate at the oar, when, iuiully , through the pious zeal of 
the good fuar Juan Gil, aided b} tht libuality of some 
Chnstian merchants of Algieis, the sum requited was 
made up Aftoi a little delay in Algiers lendeitd neces- Ransom 
siiiy to clear himself of some false accusations made against r ^ ri 
him by his old enemy , Plain. o do Paz, Cervantes had at 10 pMD 
last the joy of at living, ultei a long captivity , sate and 
sound in Ins native country, landing in Spain towards the 
tloso of the year 1580 

Tht eaptivitv m Algiers is worthy of more study than 
it lias it caved fiom Ceivuntes’s biogiapbeis Not only did 
it turn the whole cui rent ot his life and influence all his 
subsequent eaieer, but m it, as the period of his darkest 
adversity, nny be discovered no little of the material on 
which his chaiaetei, and even his literary work, was 
founded In the haul school of an Algeime bmjnw, 
amidst chains and iniseiy and the constant sight of death 
in its must appalling forms, weie learnt those lessons of 
humanity which, controlling his heroic spirit and temper- 
ing Ins romantic fancy, weie turned to so memorable a 
use in Don Quuute Like him ot La Mancha our knight 
had started m bis life’s adventure with a mind nursed m 
the glowing visions of chivaliy, impatient of wrongdoing, 
eager for the good, full of laith m manhood, and quick to 
believe in the ideals of honour which his imagination had 
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conceived. He found himself amidst a generation which 
cared for none of these things, confronted by the stern 
realities of a commonplace age, tossed about and bulleted 
in a world in which chivalry had become already an ana- 
chronism There is no need for us to scan h for the 
key to the parable of Don Quixote , knowing the life of the 
author The experience was a bitter one, such as no man 
of letters ever had to endure , but fiom the long ordeal, 
which ended only with his life, Cuv antes emeiged sweet- 
ened and strengthened The gay courage which was 
the essential attribute of his nature, the dauntless good 
humour — 

44 That c\er with a fiolie wt Iconic took 
The thumlti and tin sunshine,” 

had to survive oven greatei trials than the five years' 
slaver) m Algiers On his return to Spam Ceivantes was 
destined to taste of miseries compared to winch even the 
cruelty of Ilassan Pasha was kindness Ills su vices, his 
works, his suflcnngs, wup all forgotten Ills absence 
of five years from the scene hid been long enough to 
erase from the memories of the king and the Court the 
gallant soldici who had fought and bled at Lepanto In 
1580 Philip IT was marching his aimy mto Portugal, and 
Cervantes lejoined his old regiment of Figueroa, in which 
his brother Rodrigo was also serving The next year we 
hud him engaged m the expedition against the Azores, 
where the paitizans of Dorn Antonio, known to history as 
the Pnor of Ociato, the nval claimant to the Portuguese 
tbione, were holding out with the assistance ol England 
and France On the miscarriage of this enteipnzt 
thiough the dissensions between the military and naval 
commanders, the licet i etui ned to Lisbon The next year 
it took the sea again under the command of Don Alvaro 
de Baran, Mai ques de Santa Cruz, celebrated by Cervantes 
m Don Quixote as “ that thunderbolt of war, that father ol 
Battle of his soldiers, that fortunate and invincible captain” In 
Terteira. the victory gamed by Santa Cruz over the allied squadrons 
oil Terceira, on the 25th of July 1582 — one of the most 
brilliant achievements in the annals of the Spanish navy — 
Cervantes took a part, being on boaid the admiral's galleon, 
the “ San Mateo,” which bore the brunt of the fighting It 
was not until the year following, however, that the Azores 
were finally reduced, llodngo Ceivantes distinguishing 
himself greatly m the storm of Terecira During his service 
and resident e m Portugal, of which country and its people 
he ever spoke with a kindliness rare among Spaniards, 
Cervantes had some passages of love with a noble Poitu 
guese lady, who bore him a daughter, Isabel, his only child, 
the object of her fathei's tendeiest aliection and a sharer 
in all his troubles till his death 

Of the next few years the record is a brief one To- 
waids the last months of 1583 we hear of Cervantes being 
at Mostagan, a Spanish poston the Algenue coast, pro- 
bably still with his regiment, whence he was sent with 
despatches to the king, by whom he was ordered to return 
to Oran He does not seem to have bet u employed again in 
any official capacity, and perhaps from this time he began 
to despair of that military preferment to which his services 
hxd givi u him so just a claim Even if it were possible 
for one in Ins station to attruct the peisonal notice of the 
king, we could not expect that such a man as Philip should 
recognize the merit of the future author of Don Quixote, 
nor could the moiose tyrant who grudged the glory of 
Lepanto to his brother be particulaily well disposed to 
one whose chief title to remembrance wus his share in 
that victory By the end of 1583 Cervantes appears to 
have quitted the profession of arms and returned to litera- 
ture, being now m his thirty-sixth yeai About this time 
he wrote Galatea , a prose pastoral interspersed with lyrics, 
inspired, according to the tradition, by love of the lady he 


was then courting, and who became his wife Dedicated 
to Ascamo Colonna, son of Marco Antonio of that name, 
Cervantes’s old commander, it appears to have been favour- 
ably received, and is not moie unreadable than the books 
of that class so happily ndicultd by Cervantes himself 
ill the 73d chapter of the second part ol Don Quixote 
As the author himself frankly mfoims his rcadeis, his 
“ shepheids and shepheidcsscs au many of them only such 
in their diess ” Then names of Lausu, Tnsi, and Damon 
aie but the giotesquu disguises of celcbiatul poets of the 
time and fiicnds of Ceivantes— in (Jalatta bung pictuicd 
Ins future wife and in Ehsio himself The) talk high- 
flown sentiment and make stilted lo\c aftu tin manner of 
the school of (ill Polo m his Duma Enamomda, nor is their 
talk moie insipid than is usual to the p istoul ptohssnm 
ill fable Time is no betlei cntic ism of tin book than 
that which Ceivantes himself his given thiough the mouth 
of the pi lest m the scrutiny ol Don Quixote's library 
“ What book is that I” “Tin Galatea of Miguel de Cer 
vantes,” said the baibu “ 'Tis inuiy ycats since he has 
been agrcit friend of mine that Ceivantes, and I know 
thit lie is rathu veised m sonow than in poetry This 
book has some invention, it pioposes something, and it 
concludes nothing, it behoves us to wait foi the second 
pait which he promises Perhaps with Ins amendment he 
will obtain that entile paidon which is now denied to him , 
m tlic meantime, gossip keep him a lueluse in your cham- 
ber” This second pint never appeared, perhaps with no 
loss to the author’s reputation Poor as the verse is in 
Galatea, it seemed for Cervantes a pi ice among the chief 
poets of the agt, and the it is evidence to show that it was 
hold m esteem, even out ot Spam, before and afti r the 
appeal ante of Don QuixuU 

On the Utli of December 1584 Ceivantes ailtled to his Marriage 
happiness if not to his fortune by a marriage with Doha 
Catalina do Palacios Sala/ar y Vozmediano, a lady of good 
family of Esqurvias The settlement on his wife of a 
hundred ducats, supposed to be one tenth of his estate, 
and the inventory ot Ins tflects takui at this time, among 
which are included “ 45 hens, some chickens, and a eock,” 
prove tnat the bndegioom was in but indifferent ciicum- 
stinccs, even lor a pool hidalqo of the time Of the lady 
the records givens searcel) a glimpse, and indeed for wane 
years aftu his marriage the liie ol Cervantes is wiapt in 
obscurity All that is known is that lit w r rutt poetiy, and 
won many friends among the poets by his good natuic 
and genial humour lie wrote foi the stage also foi a Dramatic 
living, producing between tw r ent) and Unit) plays, clnefiy worka 
comedies, ot which only two survive*, La A amanita and 
El Tiato de Anjel There seems to be no reason to 
doubt Cervantes's own statement that as a playwright he 
gained considerable applause, and it has been proved that 
the payment he received was quite as high as that given 
to Lope de Ytga August Schlege l has assigned high rank 
to La Numancia as one ot the most striking and original 
of modern tragedies, and La Coujusa , a comedy now lost, 
is spoken of with much comphuency b) its author The 
gifts of Cervantes, however, were not those of the dramatist, 
and such fame as he had begun to win paled be foie the 
rising star ot that “monster of nature,” Lope de Vega 
Once more disappointed in bis hopes of a livelihood, and 
having now to suppoit his wife, his widowed sistu, and 
his natural daughter, Ceivantes was foiced to suk for 
bread by other miaus than hteiature Foi twenty ycais— 
the darkest period of his life — he ceased to write, ox at 
least to publish The pom uipplod soldi u had to dunk 
of a cup even more bittei than loss of libtity among the 
Moors A veil hangs over this portion ol his carter, which % 
his countrymen, for their own sake no less than for his, 
ar« not too eager to lift hiding, as it is only too certain 
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that it does, penary, rags, almost beggary, misery of every 
kind except shame Throughout all these trials what 
is kuown of Cervantes proves him at least to have re- 
tained undiuuned his cheerfulness ot spirit, las inie sweet- 
ness ot disposition and faith m humanity, “as one in 
sufieimg all that sufFeis nothing” In 1588 he is found 
at Seville tilling the humble place of a commissary under 
Don Antouio do Guevara, the Pi ovecdor- General of the 
Indian Hoots In this capacity he had to assist in the 
victualling ol the Invincible Aimada, and documents pre- 
seived m the archives of Seville piove Ins activity in the 
purchase of grain, oil, and wine among the villages of 
Andalusia, —gleaning, besides naval stoics, much of that 
knowledge of life andrfiaiactei of whnh he attoiwaids 
made such admirable use In 151)0 In petitioned the king 
for employment in the Indus, minutely leoapitulaling his 
past services, and naming four oilier s then vacant as those 
he was qualified to fill— the at countantship ol New Gia- 
nada, that of the galleys of Carthagcna, the government of 
the piovimeof Socomusco, m Guatemala, and the coiie- 
gulorship of the city ol La Paz The petition was coldly 
ret eived anil bore no fruit, loi which perhaps the ingrati- 
tude of the Government was not wholly to blame Thu 
habits of unthuft and restlessness winch lie had acquired as 
a soldier, together with such weaknesses as woio the 
uutuial defects of his virtues of extieme good nature and 
easiness ol disposition, must have unfitted linn to some 
extent loi the soboi pui suits of civil lift , and Cervantes 
himself seems to hint, in a passage in Don Quixote, as well 
as in Ins Journey to J'ai uansut, at some imprudence which 
conti lbutcd to spoil Ins advancement He (ontinued foi 
some yeais to hold Ins poor place of commissary, lesidmg 
chiefly at Seville At a poetical competition held at Sara 
gossa in honotu of the canom/ition ot San Jacinto, in 151)5, 
he was adjudged the hist pu/e -time silvei spoons The 
next yeai, on the occasion ot the sacking of Seville by the 
English under Essex, he wiotc a sonnet, lidieuhng with 
hue liouy tin behuvioin ot the Duke ol Mcdma-CVli, who, 
huving u huge Jon o at ins c mmuuml lor the defc nee of the 
city, only appeared cm the seem when the English had 
depaitod Owing to the treachery and iailmo ot an agent, 
through whom he had remitted to Mudud a sum of money, 
collected on account of the Government, Cuvantcs about 
this time became involved in a pecunmy dithculty, winch 
continued tube a sou ice of aunoynice to him loi some 
yeais, in addition to Ins other troubles Being unable to 
lepay the money at the king’s mandate, he w is cast into 
pnsou, but having sue teedt d m sc rapnig together enough 
to l educe his debt to a tew hunched icals, lie was released 
after a few days’ detentum Neithei ou this occasion, not 
on two subsc quout ones when he fc 11 under the c ogiu/unc c of 
the law, was thoio left any stain upon his honour, not any 
fault alleged beyond that of carelessness oi undue trustful 
ness Ou the death of Philip II , in 1508, Ins obsequies 
were eelebi it eel at Seville with such extravagant pomp and 
grandeur of decoration as to awake the iidicule of Cei vanto e, 
who, nevei a lovei of the defunct monarch, gave vent to Ins 
feelings in a sonnet which is one ot the happiest ol his 
lighten eflusnms m tins which was his true vein m poetiy 
At this pei mil the author, m spite of his poveity and mean 
condition, seems to have enjoyed the society and friend 
ship of Ins couiitiymen most famous in literature and art, 
among otheis of the celebrated poet Fernando de Herrera 
aud the ai tints Pacheco uul Jauieguy, by both of whom Ins 
poi trait was painted lie wrote and circulated m munu- 
scupt some of those novels which many years later he 
completed and published, but like the poor poet whom 
he has described, li ilf of Ins divine thoughts aud imagina- 
tions were taken up in the study of the means of daily 
biead for luinself and Ins family 


The four years succeeding 1598 are wholly a blank in 
the life of Cervantes Tradition assigns to this period 
the visit to La Mancha where occurred that new trouble 
of which Don Quixote is supposed to be the vengeance. 

The story is, that Cervantes had a commission from the 
prior of St John to collect his tithes in the district of Arga- 
uiasilla, and that while he wa3 employed in this ungrateful 
function the villagers set upon him, and after maltreating 
him threw him into prison, his place of imprisonment being 
a house still standing called La (Jam de Median o Here, 
accoiding to a general consensus of opinion, was conceived, 
if not written, the first pait of Don Quixote } confoimably 
to what the authoi says m the prologue ot this “ child of 
Ins wit ” bung “ born m a gaol ” 

In 1003 Cervantes is found living at Valladolid, among At Vail 
the held ol starving soldiers and needy writers expectant of dolid 
prcfciment winch then filled the Court The favouis of 
Philip III , good natured and well-disposed to literature, 
w c re dispense d by the Duke de Lerma, then at the height of 
Ins |>owu, who 4 e haughty, cold, and selfish nature was little 
likely to see incut in Cervantes Once more disappointed in 
his hopes of preferment, Cervantes was reduced to the utmost 
stiaitsot poverty, eking out a living by business agencies 
and humble Jituaiy employment, such as writing petitions 
aud coirtcting manuscripts, aided by such small gams as the 
ladies of Ins household were able to earn by the labouis of 
the net dlf By the beginning of 1004 he had completed 
the work which was destined to give him, if not bread, 
immortality The Fust Part of Don Quixote , begun, ac- 
cuiding to internal evidence, before the death of Philip II , 
was now ready foi tire pi ess The date is the same which 
the majority of Shakespearian catics have assigned to the 
first appearance oi the second and perfect Hamlet , nor is 
this the only coini idonce between the lives of these two 
git at contemporaries A patron being m that age as ne- 
(«ssaiy to an author as a publisher, Cervantes with some 
dilhculty found one m the Duke de Bejar, a nobleman of 
high r.ink and honour, ambitious of the name of a Maecenas 
The tradition which tells how the duke’s scruples at con- 
nect mg lus name with a book ol so novel a clmiacter 
and equivocal a purpose wire surmounted is probably 
well founded instigited, it is sud, by Ins confessor, who 
si cnt( d lit iesy, oi at least a dangerous humour, m this book 
with a strange name, the Duke dc Bejar withdrew the 
promise oi patronage he had given and would not accept 
Cervantes’s di dilation The author, however, begged haid 
foi pei mission to lead a chapter of lus stoiy before the 
duke, and pleased him so Will that his objections were 
overcome The licence for publication was obtained on publicai 
the 20th Septc mbei J 004, and in the beginning of the of the fi 
next year the tust part of Don Quixote was printed at 
Madnd by Juan de la Cuesta, aud published by Francisco 
de Robles, to whom Cervantos had sold the copyright for 
ten years The theory that the book was received coldly 
at first, so that Cervantes was induced to write a tiact 
tailed AY Buscapie , m order to attract the attention of the 
public to Don Quixote and to stimulate their curiosity by 
hinting that the characters and incidents were not wholly 
imaginary, must be rejected as unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence and wholly opposed to the facts Ihere is no 
proof that any such tract as El Biwapie ever existed until 
Don Adolfo de Castro published in 1848 what all compe- 
tent Spanish critics have pronounced to be a clumsy aud 
impudent forgery There could be no reason for such a 
publication by Cervantes, seeing that Don Quixote was 
received by the great mass of the public with marked and 
singular applause Although certain great literary per- ( 
souages, and some of Cervantes’s own friends, from suspicion 
that thev weie included m the satire or from jealousy of his 
success, professed to sneer at the book because of its vulgar 
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style, its unbecoming subject, and its bizarre title, there 
can be no doubt of the extraordinary popularity achieved 
by Don Quixote on its first appearance No fewer than six 
impressions of the first edition of 1605 are extant, of which 
two were issued at Madrid, two at Valencia, and two at 
Lisbon There had appeared up to that date no book 
since the invention of printing which had so many 
leaders To that artificial age, reared m the insipid ex 
travagances of tho successors of Amadis, Don Quixote was 
os the dawn of a new revelation The humour, equally 
simple and deep, the easy, careless giate of the narrative, 
the fine wisdom and tenderness, the true charity, of this 
book which pi of eased to be a builesque of the romances 
of chivalry, were qualities as rare as they were delighttul in 
Spanish literature Even those who missed the allegory 
and were insensible to the satire could not but en]oy tho 
story with its ficsh and lively pictuies of national life and 
character That which has become, to use the phrase 
of Sainte-Beuve, “ the book of humanity,” was no less 
successful m its age as a book of popular lecreation The 
author lnmseif was probably amazed at his own success 
Like his great contemporary Shakes peaie, while careful 
of Ins lesser works he seems to have abandoned Ins mastei- 
piece to tho punters with scarcely a thought of his literary 
reputation All the fust editions of Don Quixote swaim 
with blunders of the most extraordinary kind, proving that 
Cervantes could never have levised the printing, even if 
he had looked through his manual ript before committing 
it to the press lie is made to forget m one chapter what 
he had wutten ui anothei He confounds even the names 
of his characters, calling Sancho’s wife Theresa m one 
place and Mana in another — the veiy blunders of wliu h 
ho afterwards accused Ins enemy Avellaneda He makes 
Sancho ride his ass immediately after it had been stolen 
by (lines de Passamonte, and bewail its loss when it had 
been recovered He confounds time, place, and poisons, and 
abounds m inaccuracies and anachioinsms, to the distrac- 
tion of his readers, the peituibation ot Ins critics, and 
tho senous grief of his admire is The stylo of this Inst 
part ol Don Quixote, m spite of occasional passages of 
beauty which are among the models of the Castilian 
tongue, is loose, slovenly, and maitistic Even in the* 
second edition, published m 1608 and revised by the 
author, a gieat many patent blunders were suffered to 
stand, over which Ceivantes himself makes meny in the 
second part All this is unfavourable to tho theory which 
some critics have foimed that thcie was a purpose in 
the book other than what appears on the surface Thoio 
is no reason to doubt Cervantes’s own declaration, seveial 
times repeated, that in writing Don Quixote he had no 
other desigu than to destroy tho ciedit of those romances 
of chivalry whose reading was so pernicious to the taste 
and morals of the age, aud to furnish “a pastime for 
melancholy and gloomy spirits ” The idea of Byron that 
Cervantes “ laughed Spam’s chivaliy away” is not more 
absurd than some recent conjectures that Don Quirote 
was intended as a satne upon certain leading personages of 
the Spanish court, especially upon the Duke de Lcrinu 
The chivaliy of Spain was already gone before Cervautes 
wrote Had it not been gone Don Quixote would not 
have been written, nor would it lmvo fallen to Cervantes, 
tho most chivalrous of men, to deliver its death stroke 
Not chivalry, but the foolish and extravagant romances of 
chivalry it was which Cervantes undertook to destroy , 
and so completely was his work done that none of them ap- 
peared after 1604 There was no man of that age more deeply 
imbued, as his life bears witness, with the true chivalrous 
spirit, nor was there any better affected, as his book shows, 
to all the literature of chivalry Don Quixote itself is a 
romance of chivalry, certainly not less inspired with the 
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purest sentiment of honour, or furnishing a less exalted 
model of knighthood than Amadis of Gaul or Palmenn of 
England Every passage of it proves how carefully and 
sympathetically Cervantes had studied his oiigmals For 
the romance of Amadis itself, us contained in the four 
first books of Garci Ordonez, Cervantes always piofessed 
a high respect What he intended to ridicule was the 
continuation of Amadis m all the endless senes of his 
descendants, each sui passing its pitcleccssoi m extiavagance 
and folly The theoiy that Cervantes wuote Don Quixote 
in order to revenge himsell on the Duke de Lerma and 
his satellites, wdiich has been revived in these latter 
days, scarcely deseives serious refutation To those who 
aie able to believe that in the character of the knight of La 
Mancha the author intended to portray his moitul enemy 
the more material nnpi obabilities which surround this hypo- 
thesis will present no difficulty In one sense Don Quixote 
is indeed a satire , but the follies it ridicules aie those com 
moil to all humanity and to every age, and the satire is of 
that rare kind which moves not to depreciation but to love 
and pity of tho object — lo sympathy rather than to contempt, 
and to teais as well as laughter Don Quixoto and Sancho 
Pan/a aie peimancnt types individualized They are as 
ti ue loi all time as ten the sixteenth century — for all the 
w 7 oild as for Spain The antithesis of the pure imagina- 
tion without undei standing and the commonplace good 
sense without imagination which these two lepiesmt is 
the eternal conflict which possesses tho vvoild The seeiet 
of the marvellous success of Don Qiuxoti , of the extraor- 
dinary popularity which makes it not only the great book 
of Spam but a book for all mankind, has been aptly dc 
senbed by Coleridge to lie in the lare combination ot the 
permanent with the individual which the genius of the 
author has been enabled to achieve Don Quixote is not 
only the perfect man of imagination, less the understand- 
ing, but lie is a living pictuie of the Spanish Indalqo of 
tho time of Philip II Sanclio is the ideal common place 
man of sense, less the imagination, and also the puio Man 
chegan peasant In the carrjmg out of his happy con- 
ception Cervantes was doubtless careless of his own mam 
purpose, so that this burlesque of romance has become a 
leal pictuie of life —this cancatuie of chivalry the tiuest 
chi value model — this life of a fool the wisest of books 
The fame acquired by the publication of the first part of 
Don Quixote does not appear to have contributed mate- 
rially to the improvement of the author’s for tunes In 1 605 
he was still living at Valladolid, where, with Ins usual ill- 
luck, he was involved in a painful incident which brought 
him once more, though perfectly innoct nt, into collision 
with the authorities A young nobleman of the court, 
being wounded in a street biawl, was carried into the house 
where Cervantes lodged to be tended, and died there of 
his huits Ceivantes and his family, with the other 
inmates of the house, were cast into piison, according to 
tho rough process of Spanish law, until they could be 
examined before the alcalde From the depositions of the 
witnesses, which arc extant, we learn that at this tune 
Cervantes’s household consisted of his wife, Ins natui.il 
daughter Isabel, over 20 years old, his widowed sister 
Andrea, with her daughter Constaii/u, and anothei sister, 
Magdalena, with one female servant, and that he made 
his living by writing and general agency In May of this 
year there arrived at Madrid the eail of Huntingdon with 
u letinue of 600 persons from England, bearing a message 
of congratulation to the king on the birth of his hen, after 
wards Philip IV , on which occasion were given a senes of 
magnificent entertainments On the strength of an allu- 
sion m a satirical sonnet by Gonrara, a narrative of the # 
festivities, published m 1605 and still extant, has been attri- 
buted to Cervautes, but it bears no maiks of Ins style, and it 
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18 not probable that lie would be employed on such a purpose 
There is better evidence of his hand in a letter to Don 
Diego de Astudillo Canllo, discovered in the Bibliotheca 
Colombina at Seville m 1845, giving an account of a bur- 
lesque tourney or poetical joust held m the suburb of San 
Juan de Alfaracheon the feast of St Laurence From this 
it would appeal that Cervantes was on a visit to Seville in 
1606, and on terms of lamiiur intercom sc with many dis- 
tinguished poets , also that allusions to Don Quixote and 
quotations fiotn the book wue familiar m the mouths of 
the wits of the time Thenceforwaid to his death, Cer 
vantes seems to have result d at Madrid, whither he h.ul 
followed the court from Valladolid, with but little improve 
ment in his worldly circumstances, supported chiefly by a 
pension from the archbishop of Toledo, and casual gratui- 
ties from his othoi pvt ion the (’ouut de Lemos In 
fleoondpart 1608 was publish* d the* second edition of the lust part of 
otDon Don Quixote, with some conections and additions by the 

Qmwte author Tlio next ynu, following the fashion of the times, 

ho entered as a lay brothel into the Oratory of Oamzaros, 
togethu with Lope de Vega, Quevedo, Espinel, and many 
otliei of his contemporaries and Indicia In 1610, the 
Count elc Lemos was appointed uceroy of Naples, 
and Or vantes serins to have been indulged with some 
promises of being made Ins secretary, hut his advanced 
age mid Ins dependent family were made the pretext foi 
Ins being passed ovu m favour of his nval and pietended 
fiiend, Leonardo Aigiusoii In 1013, lit ga\e to the 
Sotelos world his No veins Exanplaus , some of which had been 
flxempUvr' « written many years before — a collection of tales of vciv 
vai lous e liaracter, m a style till then unknown in Spam, 
owing little beyond then loan to the Italian mod* Is 
These stones, limit servcully neglected out of then native 
country, must be reckoned as second in meat among 
Cu vantes s writings, and even supenoi to Don QunoU in 
elegance of style They ait indeed the true originals m 
the modern liteiutuie of Eui opt of the novel, oi Rtoiy of 
real life, with plot, charactei, and sceneiy, and display in a 
vtiy leuuikable degree not only the versatility of then 
authoi’s genius but Ins extreme familiarity with eveiy 
type* of Spanish society, especially of the lowti ordeis 
of the people In the charming story of La Gitanella, 
among some o( tho host of Ceivantes’s lyacs, is to be found 
the germ of all tilt gipsy romances, poems, and opeias, 
which have since delighted the world, and in DnuomU 
y Coitach/lo W'o have a picture of a Spanish Alsatu as 
vivid and real as anything by Defoe in Dickens Indeed, 
these stones, nth m incident, charactei, and invention, have 
been a mine m which tho novelists and dramatists of all 
countries have delved, — Scott himself, ntcemlmg to Lock- 
hart, coni cssuig that ho lust drew from them his idea ol 
writing the Waver ley Novell In his dedication of the 
Novelas to the Count de Lemos, Cervantes speaks of being 
engaged on seveial otliei woiks, among them the second 
part of Don Quixote , and m tho piologue, w hich contains 
some interesting details of his biography, he gives tins 
pm trait of lnmsclf in his 65th year —“Of aquiline 
features, chesnut ban, a smooth and open forehead, with 
chooiful eyes, a nose euivod though well proportioned, long 
mustache's, the bcuid of silver (winch twenty years ago was 
of gold), the mouth small, the teeth not much, for he has 
hut six, and those in bad condition and worse placed for 
they have no comert one with another , the body between 
two exti ernes, neither large nor small, the complexion 
lively, rather wdnte than brown, somewhat crooked m the 
shoulders, and not very light of foot — this, I say, is tho 
efhgy of the author of Galatea and of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha ” Upon this description of Ins person — to which 
it may be added that lie stammered in his speech and had 
lost the use of Ins left hand by the 1 wound received at 


Lepauto — has been founded that ideal portrait, first do 
signed by the English engraver Kent for Lord Carteret’s 
edition of 1753, and since then ignorantly copied and re 
peated m Spam and everywhere as the true image of 
Miguel de Cervantes 

In 1614 was published the Vxagt at Pamaso , which Voi/ape re 
with all its faults may bo said to be the most successful of Ponuunu 
our author’s essays in verse It is a burlesque poem, pro- 
fessedly m imitation of one with the same title by the 
Italian, Cesare Caporah, but having little but the name in 
common with its predecessor The half serious half jest- 
ing vein m winch Cervantes here indulges was unquestion- 
ably that which was most natural to his genius, and m 
spite of the cumbrousness of the allegorical machmeiy, and 
the excessive laudation which, as usual, he heaps ou the 
small vvi iters lus contemporaries, the poem abounds m 
faucy, humour, and invention The seventh book, in 
which is descubed the encounter between the armies of 
the good and bad poets, may compare with the Battle of 
the Books and the filth canto of the Lutnn Cervantes’s 
fancy of making the combatants wound one another with 
odes and sonnets is surely happiei than either Swift’s, 
vvhue the authors use the ordinary weapons of Homeric 
war, or Boileau’s, wlieie the monks discharge material 
volumes Not the leist interesting portion of this poem 
is the fuurth hook, wherein the author speaks of himself, 
lus lahuuis, and his misfortunes, with a chaiactenstic mix- 
ture of modesty, gaiety, and simple self-confidence In 
the piosc appendix is a Bpmttil and humorous dia- 
logue wrth a messenger from Apollo concerning Cei- 
v m tea's relations to the theatre, and the leason ol his ill- 
success as a dramatist Alter thirty yeais’ letnement fiom 
the stage, dining which interval the gieat Lope de Vega 
had arisen in all his glory, and he and his mutators hail, 
by their fertility and their submissive devotion to the 
vulgai taste no less than by their genius, obtained the com- 
plete mastery of the national drama, Cervantes could 
liaidly hope to recovu foi himself that position as a play- 
w right to the memory ot w Inch he seems to have always clung 
with tenacity Encouiagcd, howcvci, by the lenewal of Returns to 
his popularity as a wntu, oi stimulated perhaps by the drama, 
lus necessities, he made m his old age another experi- 
ment in the drama, m which it is sad to find that he 
abandoned all those admirable principles which ho had 
advocated through the mouth of the Canon in Don Quixote , 
sui rendering himself to the vicious models he had himself 
so eloquently condemned The result was unfortunate 
for his reputation A collection of eight comodies and as 
many interludes was published in 1614, with a preface m 
winch the author leports naively of Ins ill-success m the 
negotiation foi a sale of their copyright He would buy 
them, the booksellei said, were it not that he had been told 
by a certain person of distinction that “of the prose of 
Miguel de Cervantes much could be expected, but of his 
poetry nothing ” This opinion w'as piohably confirmed by 
tlie.e plays, which are so unworthy of their author that 
when reproduced m 1749 by Bias de Nasarre, that editor 
maintained the ingenious paradox that Cervantes had made 
them purposely bad m order to ridicule the plays of the 
daj , just as he had written Don Qxaxote to ridicule the 
books of chivalry There is no need of any such tlieoiy 
to account for the failure of Cervantes m the drama Ills 
genius was u nsuited to the stage The qualities in which he 

most excelled were essentially undramatic, nor can his per- 
sistent efforts to recover his position as a playwnght, even 
after the success of Don Quixote had been assured, be 
explained otherwise than by the fact that the stage was 
then almost the only road to liteiary fortune The first 
part of Don Quuote had brought him fame, but nothing 
more Before the appearance of the second part, the plan 
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of which had been freely announced to his friends for some the only one who fulfils the required conditions He wap 
time previously, Cervantes was destined to encounter per- a Dominican, a preacher, and an Aragonese He was an 
haps the strangest of the many crosses with which his intimate fueud of Lope do Vega, whose cause he openly 
pitiless evil star teased him to the end of his troubled and espoused He was m the confidence of the Iloly Office, 
painful life He had seen, while in the flush of manhood, and may bo suspected of not being well disposed to Cer 
his dream of soldiership dispelled by a cruel captivity vantea’s patron the archbishop of Toledo, whom he sue 
He had experienced the overthrow of all his hopes of civil ceeded as Inquisitoi Geneial Ik was known to be of a 
preferment He had been subject to every kind of moi- rancorous and envious spirit, who had written more than out 
tification m his literary ambition He had been jostled pseudonymous libel, and was hnnsclt the unik of irequent 
out of the arena by his rivals in poetry and in the drama caucatures and lampoons Lastly, it has bun pioved that, 
When old, infirm, and destitute, his genius had at last before the appearance of Don Quixott, Aluga’s well known 
found m Don Quixote its proper field of employment and nickname was Sancho There was much m the book of 
something like a fitting recognition But even here he Cervantes to give such a man oflence, even whether such 
was not to be left undisturbed The ill fortune which offence was intended or not, — in Ins poison, his <haia<Lr, 
never ceased to make him its mark was able to send a shaft his office, and his religion That as Avellaneda he found 
through this his strongest side, which poisoned all his assistance among some of the waters of the pc nod, rivals 
hardly-earned tuumph and vexed hun to the grave The of Cervantes and jealous of his fame, is very probable , 
The false stor y false second part of Don Quixote, published and there is only too much reason for suspecting that the 

Quixote, under the name of Avellaneda, is one of the strangest m great Lope de Vega himself was one of Ahaga’s allies 
literary history, the mystery of which, though it has occupied Although Spanish writers are slow to admit that the rela- 
mauy volumes, is not yet wholly unravelled It is sufficient Lons between the tw o illustrious t ontemporancs w ei e otliei 
here to say that after it was well known that Cervantes wise than friendly, and although on the side ot Cuvantes 
was employed upon and had ncaily completed his second then, never was any other thm the spnit of perfect tuur- 
part of Don Quixote, there appeared at Tarragona m 1 (»1 4- tesy, loyalty, and magnanimity which became lus own noble 
a book pretending to be a continuation of the knights natuie, recent reseaiches have pioved that by Lope de Vega 
adventures, by Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda, a native these feelings weie not honestly rcupiocated He who was 
of Tordesillas The manifest object of this impudent fabri- called by his own familiar friend Alaicon “ the universal 
cation was to malign the charactei of Cervantes, to destroy envier of other mens meeds” is known to have icgarded 
the credit of his book, and to depnve him ol the fame with jealous eyes the sudden popularity achieved by his 
and profit which he expected todeuve from its completion despised competitor in Don Quixote In addition to other 
In a preface, full of a curious malignity, evidently arising proofs of an lmlnect kind tending to show that about the 
from some cause deeper than literal y envy, Ueivantcs was time of the appearance of Don Quixote Lope de Vega was 
reproached in the grossest terms with his infirmities and ill disposed towards his once intimate tncnd, w r e have 
misfortunes, even with his wounds, — sneered at as one the direct evidence of the letter distoveied by Schatk 
“ with more tongue than hands,” — reviled as old, poor, and among the manuscripts of Count Altamira, dated August 
without friends, — branded as envious and discontented, a 4, lfi04, wheiPin occurs tins passage — “Of poets I 
calumniator of great men, and an evil-speaker even of the speak not, many arc budding lot the yeai to uuni , 
Chuich and the Holy Office In the body of the book, but none is so bad as Cervantts, or so stupid as to 
under pretence of carrying on the story, every opportunity praise Don Quixott ” With Jhn Quixote it could scarcely 
is taken to spoil it, by degrading the characters and giving be expected that Lope would be pleased , und thue was 
a coarse turn to the incidents Don Quixote is debased much in the book, especially in the Canon’s strictures 
into a wild lunatic, who ends his days m a mad-house , on the popular drama, to give him oftcnce If he stooped 
Sancho is turned into a dull buffoon and his humour into so low for lus revenge as to mspiu or to aid Ins friend 
brutal gluttony In place of the witty and beautiful Doro Aliaga to write the take Don tofr, his triumph was 
thea we have the gross wench Barbara, and the graceful but brief At the close of 1 6 1 r > Ceivantcs published Ins 
episodes of the original are represented by a stung of own second part, and fioni that moment the other was for 
dreary and vulgar adventures, without life, coluui, or ever blotted from the woi Id’s memory This second part, 
probability Apait from the spirit ot malice, the book, m though bearing marks of haste m the concluding chapter*?, 
the words of Ticknor, is “ so completely without dignity belies, according to the judgment ot the best critics, tin 
or consistency that it is clear the writer did not possess opinion of the authoi himself as expussed through the 
the power of compiehendmg the genius lie at once basely mouth of the Priest, that second parts aie never good 
libelled and meanly attempted to supplant ” Nothing in Although written m old age it contains at least as much 
viler taste has ever disfigured the literature of any nation, of the glow and warmth of imagination as the fust, while 
and it i* greatly to the scandal of Cervantes’s countrymen, it is even superior m invention Theie is moie harinon} 
nor the least of the injuries they have done him, alive and m the constiuction, more conet tness if not mort vigour m 
dead, that they have suffered such a book to be reprinted the style, with fewer distractions and digressions The 
and to letam a place m their national collections The author has more confidence m himself and moie love 
falso Don Quixote, in which Le Sage, and even some later of lus woik His lieio is moie consistent in his mad 
critics, both French and Spanish, have pretended to see ness, Sancho more pleasant m his samt\ Both master 
merits equal if not superior to those of the true, is now and man, especially tho lattu, while still true to their 
remembered only by Cervantes’s perhaps too fiequent refer- character, have developed into an ampler and richer uature 
ences to it in the later chapters of his own book, ami has They have evidently advanced m their crcatoi’s fa\ou', 
little mteiest except m connection with the mystery of his and have more pains taken with their behaviour The 
life The identity of Avellaneda is a problem which has knight is more lovable, the squire moie humoious, and 
greatly exercised the Spanish critics The weight of opinion the whole treatment of the storj, with its vivac ty and 
is m favour of its being the disguise of the notorious Fray variety, its easy flow of nairatne, and its mastiilv and 
Luis de Aliaga, the low-born confessor and million of the pathetic close, is worthy of the happy genius of which it 
Duke do Lerma, who was high m power during tho reign is the crown and full development 
of Philip III Of all whose names have been suggested By this time the fame of Cervantes had spiead thiough 
as the probable author of the spurious Quixote Aliaga is many lards Numerous editions of his Don Quixote had 
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been printed, either in the original or m translation, thus 
realizing the author’s prediction that there would be no 
nation or language to which his book would not be carried 
According to the interesting story told by the archbishop 
oi Toledo’s secretary, in his approbation appended to the 
second pait, dated February 1615, foreigners of distinc- 
tion, when they visited Madrid, made it their first business 
to enquire after the authoi of Don Quixote To a party 
of French geutleinen, members of the suite of the ambas- 
sador, the Due de Mayenne, who were anxious to learn of 
the condition and mode of life of the celelnated wntei, 
the secretary of the aichbishop was obliged to respond 
that “he who had made all the woild rich was poor and 
infirm, though a soldier and a gentleman ” The man who 
was the delight of Ills age and dr stined to be the ehief glory 
ot his country was indeed still m gieat misery, depending 
on alms for his subsistence, and now in his sixty-ninth 
> eai stricken by a mortal disease 1 n the dedication of 
Ins second part of Don Quixote to the Count de Lemos, 
CeivantesspeakH of his broken health and approaching end, 
still with unabated courage and (heerfulneHS Ills last 
work, not published till alter lnsdiath, was Periclts and 
Sn/iwtunda , a romauco of love and adventure after the 
model ot Heliodorus, on which he bestowed great panm 
and singular affection, deelai mg that it would be either the 
best or the worst of his books The dedication to the 
Count de Lemos is written with an astonishing gaiety and 
spnit, though it announces that the authoi had yesterday 
received extreme unction, and had “ one foot in the stir 
rups,” waiting foi a summons About this tune must have 
occurred that adventure, which is so pleasantly told in the 
prologue, of the meeting with the student near Toledo, 
when our authoi, m a grievous state from dmpsy, was re- 
turning from a visit to his wife’s family at Fsquivias, at 
the close of which ho wrote — “And sofaievell, humours, 
farewell, my gay friends, for I feel myself dying, and have 
no desire but soon to see you happy m the othei wuirld ” 
Oil the 4th of April he entered the order ol the Fianci scan 
Friars, whose habit, following the fashion of the period, he 
had assumed three ) ears before, and on the 23d of that 
month he ended, in all serenity and cheerfulness, his life 
of many troubles In the same yeai, and nominally on 
the same day, though leally ten days later, allowance 
being made ioi the difference of calendars, died William 
Slrakespeaie in England Cervantes’s body w'as hui ltd 
humbly at the expense of his lehgious older m the convent 
of the 1 Timitarian Nuns in the (Jalle de Huimlladero, of 
which community lus daughtei Isabel was a professed 
member In 1033 the nuns moved to a new site m the 
Calle de Cantarrenas, and having exhumed and brought 
away then dead with them, the bones of Cervantes wcie 
mingled with others m a common ossuaiy, so that Spain, 
who had shown heiself so caieless of him in lift, has lost 
all trace of him m death So closes a record as glorious 
and as calamitous as any in literary history, of one of the 
world’s greatest benciactois, whom the world knew not — 
of tlio best of all Spaniards, the very typo and perfect 
embodiment of the highest Castilian natuie, wdiom Ins 
eountiy staived and who has made her immortal 

The language of eulogy has been exhausted over that 
work of Miguel de Cer\ antes which for two bundled and 
fifty years has been the delight of mankind in a degree such 
as no other book has ever approached Theio is nothing 
to add to the tubute winch the critics of all countries have 
joined in paying to the wisest, tenderest, and doepest of 
humourists 

The populanty of Pon Quixote is hst attested b) the extraordi- 
nary number of editions and translations whirli have appealed in 
all languages According to a < omputation made by T)on Lojie de 
Fabra, m lus appendix to the Ham Iona fac simile of the first edition, 
them were published, up to 1874, 278 editions of Don Quixote^ of 
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winch 87 appeared in Spain, and 191 in other countries Of these* 
136 are in the original 'translations have appeared in English, 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, Danish, and indeed m every 
Euiopcan tongue, including Turkish England, who of all foreign 
nations has evei been foiemost m recognizing the genius of Cer- 
vantes, is c n titled to the honour of having piodueed the first critical 
edition of the Spanish text, which is that of Dr John Bowie, pub 
lishcd at Salisbui) in 1781 This lias served as the basis of all the 
subsequent Spanish editions, for although the Royal Academy 
anticipated Bowh by a veal m its inagmfu ent edition printed by 
lbaria, it was a knowltUg< of the Englishman’s design, and to some- 
extent of his labouis, which prompted that undeitaking The 
other most inipmtant critical editions in Spanish are that of Pel- 
Iicli, published in 1797, who has borrowed hugely, and not with 
due a< know ledgnu lit, from How It , that of Clonic ncm, in 1833-89, 
with a vtry claboiate comrmntaiy, displaying much industry and 
burning but little taste or sympathy, and sadly lacking in reverence 
foi tlit author , and that m the t omplete edition of Cervautt s s w orks 
pi inted at Aigauidstllam 1864, undei the editoishipof Don Eugenio 
ch Hart* nbusth and Don Cayttano Albeito cle Resell, — superb m 
t>pf mid [taper, but otherwise of little value, with a text disfigured 
by wanton tnundalions Tlu pnntipal English translations are— 
tin hist, b) Thomas Shelton, which is also the eai best \ ersion of 
Don Quixote in my foreign language published in 1612 20, vigor- 
ous, and of a spirit akin to the ougmal, but rude and incorrect , 
that of Motti u\, absuidlv ovei -praise d by Lockhait, whit li is nothing 
more than a loose j mi ttpli last of Cerv tntts’s text, in a style con 
suously count and tnuifon of all the most unhappy for J. )on Quixote , 
that ot Jams, which, with Bonn lulling revisions, is the current 
accepted vtision — correct and taieful, but dull, commonplace, and 
destitute of humour , and that of Smollett, which is the woist of 
all, bung a piece of hack woik done for the bookselleia without 
knowledge of S punish, oi tvtn such an insight into his author’s 
rue Liung as his kindred gtmus should have suggested By far the 
be st life ot Cor v antes is that by Don Martin l 1 emaudez de Navai l ete, 
published m Madrid m 1819 (H E W ) 

CERY1A, an episcopal town of Italy, with a port on* 
the Adnatic, m the distnct of Raveiinu, and 12 miles S E 
of the city of that name In the vicinity are the extensive- 
wait works of Valle di Cervia Population about 5700 

CESA1U, Giuseppe, tailed J1 Cavalieie d’Arpino (being 
born m or about 1568 at Arpiuo, and cieated a “Cava 
here di Cristo” by Pope Clement VIII ), also named 
11 Giuseppinu, an Italian paiuter, much encouiaged at 
Rome and munificently rewarded Cesan is stigmatized 
by Lanzi as not less the coriupterof taste m painting than 
Marino was in poetry , indeed, another ot the nicknames 
of Cesan is “ II Marino de’ Pittori” (the pictonal Marino) 
There was spmt m Cesan’s heads of men and hoises, and 
his frescoes in the Capitol (story oi Romulus and Remus, 
eke ), which occupied him at intervals during forty years, 
are well coloured , but he drew the human form ill His- 
perspective is faulty, Ins extremities monotonous, and his 
chiaroscuro defective He died m 1 640, at the age of seventy- 
two, or perhaps of eighty, at Rome Cesan ranks as the head 
of the “ Idealists” of his period, as opposed to the “ Natural- 
ists,” of whom Michaelangelo da Caravagio was the leading 
champion, — the so-called “ idealism” consisting more m 
reckless facility, and disregard of the common facts and 
c ommon sense of nature, than m anything to which so 
lofty a name could be properly accorded He was a man 
of touchy and irascible character, and rose from penury 
to the height of opulence 

CESAROTTI, Melchjore (1730-1808), an Italian 
poet, born at Padua in 1730, of a noble but impoverished 
family At the university of his native place his literary 
piogiess piocured foi him at a very earl} age the chair of 
rhetoric, and m 1768 the professorship of Greek and 
Hebrew On the invasion of Italy by the French, he 
gave his pen to their cause, leceived a pension, and was 
made knight of the iron crowm by Napoleon I , to whom, 
in consequence, he addressed a bombastic and extrava- 
gantly flattenng poem called Pronea Cesarotti is best 
known as the translator of Homer and Ossian Much 
praise cannot be given to his version of the Iliad, for he 
has not scrupled to add, omit, and modernize Ossian, 
whrh he held to be the finest of poems, lie has, on the 
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other hand, considerably improved m translation, and the 
appearance of his version attracted much attention m Italy 
and France, and raised up many imitators of the Ossiamc 
style Cesarotti also produced a number of works in prose, 
including a Course of Greek Literature> and essays On the 
Origin and Progress of the Poetic Art , On the sources of the 
Pleasure derived ft om Tragedy, On the Philosophy of lan- 
guage, and On the Philosophy of Taste , the last being a 
defence of his own great eccentricities m criticism His 
style is forcible but full of Gallicisms, and he is too fond 
of novelty both m expression and matter A complete 
edition of his works, in 42 vols 8vo, began to appear at 
Pisa m 1800, and was completed in 1813 after his death 
See Memoirs by Barbien (Padua, 1810) 

CESENA (Lat Catena, or Coesenia), an episcopal city 
of Emilia, in the piovmco of Forli, a station on the railroad 
between Bologna and Ancona, gives its namo to a “ cir- 
condano” and to two subdivisions or “ mandamenti” of the 
same Population of circondano in 1862, 77,489 A 
very fertile region, it makes good white wmo of some 
reputation, rears silk-worms to some extent, and has some 
sulphur mines, lignite, and specially good brick clay, but 
its principal source of wealth is its hemp, deemed the best 
in the north of Italy The city (15 miles E of Fork, 25 
N of Bumni, 17 \ S of Ravenna) has 7777 inhabitants, 
and lies wheie the Apennine melts into the plain, at the 
foot of the Monte Garampo, on which once stood the 
ancient cathedral, replaced by another of debased Gothic 
architecture, built m the 15th century, m which are some 
works of Donatello On the hill above the city are also 
the imposing rums of the castle, believed to have been 
built by the Emperor Frederick II The famous sanctuary 
of Madonna del Monte, with its church by Bramante, is 
also a prominent object in the landscape The town, 
irregularly but well built, and divided by the little river 
Cesola, has several interesting buildings The town hall is 
of good mediaeval architectuie, and possesses a very fine 
Fraucia, a Sassoferrato, and some other interesting pictures 
Gesena has a laige and handsome theatre, some line palaces 
of the provincial noble families, and a cemetery of which 
it is specially proud, — one of the handsomest and best 
ordered in Italy The little city has an interesting history 
of its own, full of cvcutful changes It fell m the 4th 
century under the tyianny of the Malatosta family, one of 
the worst races of the Italian mediaeval tyrants But it 
was perpetually rebelling, and occasionally reco\enng its 
liberty and autonomy Dante, in the 27th canto of the 
Infetno , characterizes Cesena as living midway between 
tyranny and freedom, even as she is placed physically 
between the mountains and the plain In 1859 Cesena 
was among the first of the cities of the Romagna which 
threw off the Papal yoke 

CESPEDES (m Ttahan Ckda&pf), Pablo dl (1538- 
1608), was born at Cordova, and waR educated at Alcaic 
de Henares, where ho studied theology and Oriental 
languages On leaving the uuiversity, he went to Home, 
where he became the pupil and friend of Fedengo Zuccheio, 
under whose duection he studied particularly the works of 
Raphael and of Michelangelo In 1560, while yet in Rome, 
proceedings were taken against him by the Inquisition at 
Valladolid on account of a letter which, found among the 
papers of the archbishop of Toledo, had been written by 
Cespedes during the preceding year, and m which he had 
spoken with great freedom against the holy office and the 
inquisitor general, Fernando do ValcDs Cespedes remained 
in Rome at this cntical moment, and from which city he 
appears lightly to have treated this matter of the prose- 
cution with derision It is not known how he contrived to 
bring the proceedings to an end , he returned, however, to 
Spain a little before 1577, and m that year was installed 
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in a prebend of the cathedral at Cordova, he resided till 
his death 

A distinguished poet, a remarkable painter, eminent also 
as an architect and sculptor, Pablo de Cespedes has been 
called the most savant of Spanish artists According to his 
friend Francisco Pacheco, to whom posterity is indebted 
for the pieservation of all of Cespedes’s verse that is extant, 
the school of Seville owes to him its intioduction to the 
practice of oh laroscuro 1 le was a bold and correct draughts- 
man, a skilful anatomist, a master of colour aud composition , 
and the influence he exerted to the advantage of early 
Spanish art was considerable Cristobal de Vera, Juan de 
Penalosa, and Zambrano were among Ins pupils His best 
picture is a Last Supper at Cordova , but theie are good 
examples of his work at Seville and at Madrid 

Cespedes was author of several opuscules m prose on 
subjects connected with his profession Of his poem on 
Tht Ait of Painting enough was preserved by Pacheco to 
enable us to form an opinion of the whole It is esteemed 
the best didactic verse m Spanish , Marchena and Castro 
compare it, not disadvantageous^, with the Georgies It 
is written in strong and sonorous octaves, m the majestic 
declamatory vein of Fernando Herrera, and is not altogether 
so dull and lifeless as is most didactic verse It contains 
a glowing eulogy of Michelangelo, and some excellent 
advice to young painters, insisting paiticulaily on haul 
work and on the study of nature The few fragments 
yet remaining, amounting in all to some six hundred lines, 
were first printed by Pacheco in his treatise Bel A tie de 
la Pnituia , in 1649 

CETACEA (from the Greek w'oid ktjto^ a whale) is the 
name employed by zoologists to ckaractenze the important 
order of Mammals which contains the whales and dolphins 
These mammals are aquatic in then habits, and possess a 
fish like form They differ fiom fishes in breathing by 
lungs and not by gills, m being viviparous and not 
oviparous, and m suckling their joimg with a pair of 
nnl k-secrcting glands or mainline This order was foi merty 
divided into two groups the herbivorous cetacea and the 
carnivorous cetacea By modem zoologists the heibivorous 
cetacea, which include the animals called dugong, manatee, 
and rytina, are not regarded as whales, but are referred to 
a distinct order named birenui The older Citacea , theie- 
fore, in its present acceptation is limited to the toothed 
whales or Odontoci ti and the whalebone whales or 
Mysta( 0 ( eti For the organization, classification, and dis- 
tribution of these animals, set Mammaiia 

CETINA, Utttiebr* Di, soldier and poet, was born at 
Seville during the earlier years of the lGth century 
Choosing the cartel of aims as a means of obtaining the 
pit ferment he needed, he seived several campaigns m 
Italy, fought at the leaguer of Tunis (1535) against 
Barbarossa, and continued in the practice of his profession 
for some years m Flanders, under Ferdinand of Austria 
The death of the prince of Ascoli, his patron and protector, 
whom he mourned m a fine elegiac sonnet, and his own 
continued poverty, would seem to have disgusted him with 
the trade of war lit leturned to Seville, dt parting them e 
soon afterwards for Mexico, where he had a biother high 
m office No more is known of him, saving that he came 
back again to the city of lus birth, aud that he dud theie, 
it is supposed about 1560 An euthusiast m art, the 
friend of Boscan and Gaicilaso, of Huttado do Mendoza and 
Jeronimo de Uirea, Gnticrrc de Cetina, as may naturally 
be inferred, followed m the wake of these poets, renouncing 
the old Castilian creed, aud preaching the new ovangel of 
Petrarch His poems, which were not published till long 
after his death, consist of sonnets, canzom , epistles m teiza • 
rima, and madrigals, and are remarkable for elegance and 
simplicity of form, and for grace and tenderness of thought 
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and fueling Their author has been often confounded with 
Doctoi Gutierre de Oetma, wlio was vicar of Madrid 
See Rivadaneyra’s Bibhoteca , vol xxxu 

CETTE, a fortified seaport m the department of H^rault, 
in 43° 23' 48" N lat and 3° 42' 15"' E long, and 15 miles 
S W of Montpellier Alter Marseilles it is the principal 
commercial port on the south coast of France It occupies 
the foot and slope of a hill, the ancient Mon* Setius, 
situated on a tongue of land that lies between the Medi- 
terranean and the Lagoon of Thau The town is well 
built, and has numerous factories, glass-works, shipbuilding 
yards, a custom-house, a school of navigation, a communal 
college, a botanic gardon, museums, a library, and a theatre 
It is much resorted to for sea-bathing The harbour is 
capable of accommodating 400 soa-gomg vessels, and is safe 
m all weathers The left of the two moles which form it 
runs ENE for a distance ot about 630 yaids into the 
sea, and is then continued m a breakwater, which extends 
across the entrance At the end of this mole are tho foit 
of St Louis and the lighthouse Opposite to them, on the 
other side of the harboui, is tho fort of St Pierie, winch, 
with tho citadel, completes tho defences of Cette The 
town is connected with Lyons by the Canals dcs tangs 
and do lh memo and the Rhone, and with Bordeaux by 
the Canal du Midi, railways communicate with Toulouse 
and Montpollioi, and steamers with the Midileiunoan 
ports The shipping tiade of Cette is very considerable 
Its imports are colonial produce, wool and cotton, Judes, 
coik, biundy and wine foi manufacture, iron and lead uies, 
stavos from tho Adriatic, asphalt, fiuits, sulphur, wheat, 
oats, nmi7o, barley, timber, and coal In 1873 the 
pmt was visited by 63 Butisli ships, of totil tonnage 
17,409, mostly laden with pitch foi manufacture into 
patent fuel at tho coal mines N of Nirnes The greater 
number of these ships loft Cette in ballast The exports 
are wines, biamly, liqueuis, aigol, verdigris, cork \ salt, 
oil, dried fiuits and fish, meal, cloth, and woollen 
stuffs The sum total of imports and exports m 1870 
was about 460,000 tons In the same year 2075 ships 
entered, and 2108 left the port There aio upw’aids ot 
40 sailing-vessels belonging to the port, of from 60 to 
300 tons bm den A large number of small craft are 
employod in the sardine, cod, and oystci fislierios on tho 
coast There aie factones foi the manufuctuie of sjrups, 
grape sugui, corks, soaps, and chemicals, which with tho 
docks, the extensive salt woiks in the neiglibomhood, and 
the establishments foi tho making, fiom French and Spanish 
wine and brandy, of claret, sherry, port, champagne, tic, 
gi\e employment to thousands The town was founded m 
16(>6 b\ Louis \ I V Population in 1872, 25,181 
CETTIYJE, Cirmn, Zetinje, Cettkino, oi Cel jin, 
the capital of the principality of Montenegro, is situated 
on the left of a small river m a nairow plain deeply sunk 
in the heart of tho mountains, at a height of 2170 feet 
above the sea It consists of two streets of wlutew ashed 
stone houses, and, according to Mr Tozer, has very much 
the appearance of a lhutmoor village The principal 
buildings aie the monastery and the paluco Tho former 
was founded m 1478, but has been frequently burned and 
restored It is suiioundcd with walls, and now contains a 
prison, a school, a hbriry, a punting establishment, and 
the residences of the aichimanchite and the bishop Tho 
chapel is held iu gieit veneration as the burial-place of the 
sainted Pet ei 1 and Damlo The palace is a comparatively 
flimplo building of two stories, composing two sides of 
a court, which is completed by high walls The town 
owes its ongiu to l\an the Blaik, who was obliged, in the 
end of the 15th eentuiy, to withdiaw fiom Jabliak, the 
former capital, situated to the north of Lake Siodra. The 
tow n has frequently been taken and ravaged bv the Turks, 


but has seldom continued for any length of time m then 
possession Population about 700, 

CEUTA, or (m the local Moorish form) Sebta, a town 
and fortress belonging to Spam on the coast of Marocco, on 
a peninsula opposite Gibraltar, in 35° 54' N lat , 5° 18' W 
long It derives its name fiom its seven hills, the most 
impoitant of which, the Monte del Hacho (tho ancient 
Abyla , one of the pillais of Hercules), has a considerable 
elevation The town is well built, and is chiefly important 
as a nuhtary r and convict station It contains a cathedral, 
the bishop of which is suffragan to the archbishop of 
Seville, several religious houses, and a hospital It has 
a small harbour, and imports provisions and military stores 
from Spam Ceuta occupies the site of the Roman colony 
of Ad Septan F nitres In 618 the town, which had been 
lefortilied by Justinian, fell into the hands of the West 
Goths , and m the 8th century it was the seat of that 
Count Julian whoso name is inseparably connected with 
the Saracenic conquest of Spain U nder the Aiabic govern- 
ment it was an industrial city, and it is said to have 
been tho first place in Western Europe where a paper 
manufactory was established It was taken from tho Moors 
by John 1 , king of Portugal, in 1415, and passed into the 
hands of the Spanuicls on tho subjugation of Portugal by 
Philip ll m 1580 It has been several times unsuccess- 
fully besieged by the Moors— from 1694 to 1727 by Mulai 
Ismail, and in 1732 by Ripperda In 1810 it was hold by 
the English under Fuser In 1860 the Spanish territory 
mound the town was extended by foice of arms Popula 
tion about 7000 

CEVA, tho ancient Ceba, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Cunoo and ] 1 miles east of Mondovi, at the confluence 
of the Cevetta with the-Tanaro It was formerly fortified , 
and tho lock, at the foot of winch the town lies, was 
suiraounted by a citadel It has iron-works and silk- 
f u tones, and carues on a considerable trade in its cheese, 
which was famous even m the time of tho Romans lu 
the Middle Ages it was the centre of a separate marquisate, 
and duung the 16tli and 17th centuries it was several times 
captured by the French and tho Spaniards Iu 1796 it 
was taken by Augeieau, and in 1800, after having with 
stood the siege of the previous year, it again fell into tho 
hands of the Fit m h The conqueiois destroyed the castle, 
which had served as a st ite puson Population, 4730 

CtfVENNES, a mountain chain in tho south of France, 
dividing the valleys of the Lower Saone and Rhone fiom 
those ol the Lone and the Garonne On the N the 
Ccvcnnes aie a continuation of the Lyonnais mountains, 
and they end on the S at the Canal du Midi, which 
separates them fiom the Pyiences They are divided into 
two paits, — the south consisting of the Montagues Noires 
(m Aude and lldault), the Espiuouses (m Tain, Avoyron, 
and llciault), tho G irugues (in Avoyron and Gard), and tho 
IV venues piopu or Lozeie or G<$vaudan (in Lo/^rc) , and 
the noi th consisting of tho Yivarais (m Ardfeche) Some- 
times theie are also included in the name the Lyonnais (m 
Phone) and the Charolais (m Saone-et-Loirc) The average 
height is 3000 to 4000 feet, and the highest peaks aie 
Mount Me zone (in Ardtche), 5788 feet, and Mount 
Lo/iae, 4880 The puncipal rivers which take their rise 
iu these mountains are the Loire, the Aliier, the Lot, and 
the Tain The mountains consist of limestone, greywacke, 
and granite, and beds of trachyte and lava give evidence 
of foimer volcanic action In the C^vennos are found 
iron, coal, lead, silver, copper, antimony, marble, and 
poipliyry The lower slopes are well cultivated, higher 
up good pasturage is found , while the summits are 
generally covered with forests of chestnut and pine The 
Ctivennes are famous as the retreats of the Albigenses, 
Waldanacs, and Camisards 
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C EYLON, an island in the Indian Ocean, separated on 
the N W from continental India by the Gulf of 
Manaar It lies between 5° 56' and 9° 51' N lat , and 
between 79* 41' 40' and 81° 54' 50" E long Its extreme 
length from north to south is 271 miles, its greatest width 



is 1 37 miles , and its area, including that of its dependent 
islands, amounts to 25,742 miles, or about one sixth 
smaller than Ireland In its general outline the island 
resembles a cone, the apex of which points towards the 
north 

The Coast — The coast is beset on the N W with number- 
less sandbanks, locks, and shoals, and may be said to be 
almost connected with India by the island of Ranusseiam and 
Adam’s Bridge, a succession of bold rocks reaching almost 
across the gulf at its narrowest point Between the island 
and the opposite coast there exist two open channels of 
varying depth and width, beset by rocks and shoals 
One of these, the Mannar Passage, is only navigable by 
very small craft The other, called the Paumben Passage , 
lying between llamisseiam and the mainland, has been 
deepened at considerable outlay, and is now used by vessels 
drawing ten feet of watei, m passing from the Malabar to 
the Coromandel coast, which were formerly compelled m 
doing so to make the circuit of the island The west and 
south coasts, which are uniformly low, are fringed their 
entire length by cocoa-nut trees, which grow to the water's 
edge m great luxuriance, and give to the island a most 
picturesque appearance Along these shores there aro 
numerous inlets and backwaters of the sea, some of which 
are available as harbours for small native craft The east 
coast from Point do Galle to Tnncomalee is of an entirely 
opposite character, wanting the ample vegetation of the 
other, and being at the same time of a bold precipitous 
character The largest ships may freely approach this 
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side of the island, provided they take care to avoid a few 
dangerous rocks, whose localities aie, however, well known 
to uavigatois 

Seen from a distance at sea, this “utmost Indian isle” 
of the old geographers wears a truly beautiful appearance 
The remarkable elevation known as “Adam’s Peak,” the 
most prominent, though not the loftiest, of the hilly ranges 
of the interior, towers like a mountain monarch amongst 
an assemblage of picturesque hills, and is a suie landmaik 
for the weary navigator, when as yet the Colombo light- 
house is hidden fiom sight amidst the green gloves of 
palms that seem to be spimgmg fiom the watei s of the 
ocean 

The low coast-line of country uiu'clcs the mountain- 
zone ot the mtcuor on the east, south, and west, form 
mg a belt which extends inland to a varying distance of 
fiom 30 to 80 miles, but on the north the whole breadth 
ol the island horn Kalpitiya to Batticaloa is an almost 
unbroken plain, containing magnificent foiests of great 
extent 

Mountains - — The mountain zone is to waids the south of 
t he island, and covers an area of about 4212 miles The up 
lifting foice seems to have been cxeittd from south-west to 
noi th east, and although there is much < onfusion in many of 
the intersecting ndge«, and spuis of gieat size and extent 
are sent off in man) directions the lower ranges mani- 
fest a remarkable tendency to run m paiallel ridges m 
a direction from south-east to northwest Tow aids the 
north the ofi-sets of the mountain system radiate to hhort 
distances and spetdil) sink to the level of the plain 
Detached hills are raie , the most celebrated of these are 
Mihintale, which overlooks the sacred city of Anuradha- 
puta, and Sigin The latter is the only example in 
Ceylon of those solitary activities which form so nmaik 
able a feature m the table-land of the Deccan,- which, 
starting abruptly from the plain, with scarped and perpen- 
dicular sides, are frequently converted into strongholds 
accessible only by precipitous pathway or b) steps hewn 
in the solid rock 

For a long period Adam’s Peak was supposed to be the 
highest mountain m Ceylon, but actual smvey makes it 
only 7352 feet above* the sea level This elevation is chiefly 
remarkable as the resort of pilgmus fremi all paits of the 
East The hollow in the lofty rock that crowns the 
summit is said b) the Brahmans to be the footstep of 
»Siva, by the Buddhists of Buddha, by the Mahometans 
of Adam, whilst the Portuguese Chnstmns were divided 
between the conflicting claims of St Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace queen of Ethiopia The footstep is 
coveied by a handsome roof, and is guaided by the priests 
of a nch monastery half way up the mountain, who main- 
tain a shrine on the summit of the peak The highest 
mountains in Ceylon are Piduru Talagala, 82% feet m 
altitude , Kmgalpota, 783G feet , and Totapelakanda, 7746 
feet 

The summits of the highest ridges are clothed with ver- 
dure, and along their base, m the beautiful valleys which 
intersect them m every direction, the slopes were till 
within the last few )ears covered with foiests of gigantic 
and valuable trees, which have now disappeared under the 
axe of the planter, who has felled and burnt the timber 
on all the finest slopes at an elevation of 2000 to 4500 
feet, and converted the hill sides into highl) -cultivated 
coffee estates The plain of Nuwara Una, the sanatorium, 
of the island, is at an elevation of 6200 feet and possesses 
many of the attributes of an alpine counti) The climate 
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of the Horton plains, at an elevation of 7000 feet, is still 
hner than that of Nuwara Eliya, but they are difficult of 
access, and are but little known to Europeans The town 
of Kandy, m the Central Province, formerly the capital of 
the native sovereigns of the interior, is situated 1727 feet 
above sea-level 

Rivers — The island, though completely within the influ- 
ence of oceanic evaporation, and possessing an elevated table 
land of considerable extent, does not boast of any rivers of gi eat 
volume The rains which usher in each monsoon or change 
of season are liideed heavy, and during their fall swell the 
streams to torrents and impetuous rivers But when these 
cease the water-courses fall back to their original state, 
and there are but few of the rivets which cannot be passed 
on horseback “ In tho plains thoie are comparatively few 
rivulets or running streams, tho nvers there flow m 
almost solitary lines to the sea , and the beds of their 
minor affluents servo only to conduct to them tho toi rents 
which descend at tho change of each monsoon, their 
channels at other tunas being exhausted and dry But m 
their course through tho lulls and the broken ground at 
their base the> aie supplied by numerous feeders, which 
convey to them the frequent showers that fall m these high 
altitudes Hence their tracks aie through some of the 
noblest scenery m the world, rushing through ravines and 
glens, and falling over precipitous rocks in the depths of 
wooded valleys, they exhibit a succession of rapids, cataiacts, 
and tonents, unsurpassed m magnificence and beauty On 
reaching the plains, the boldness of their march and the 
gt aceful outline of then sweep arc mdio it ive of the little 
obstiuetion opposed by the sandy and poious soil through 
which they flow Thioughout then entire course dense 
forests shade their bauks ” The most important of the 
Ceylon riveis is the Mahaveh-ganga, which has its source 
in tho Pidurutalagala mountain, whence it takes a tor- 
tuous course through tho Kotrnalo valley to Pasbage, 
where it is joined bj a smaller blanch issuing from the 
base of Adam’s Peak, it then passes through the vill igo 
of Perademya, where it is crossed by the lailwaj budge, 
and by a beautiful bridge, of a single span of 205 feet, 
constructed of satin wood, on the Ameucan oi wedge 
principle Thence it winds to the west and north of 
Kandy, and after an easterly descent of nearly 1000 feet 
betwoou Kandy arid Bmtenne, sweeps suddenly to the 
north, and takes its course through the wild and open 
country, separating into two branches, — tho smaller oi 
which, tho Veruk.il, enters the sea about 25 miles south of 
Triucomalee, while tho larger, retaining its original name, 
falls into the groat bay of Kottiar, near the noblo haibour of 
Tuncomalei, after a couise of neaily 200 miles In flood 
time it rises 25 or 30 feet, but for the greater part of the 
year it is foidible m many places It is seldom wider 
than the Thames at Richmond, and is generally of much 
less width Surveys have shown that, at some outlay, this 
river might bo made navigable for a distance of 80 or DO 
miles fiom the sea The upper half of its course is through 
a rocky and precipitous country, but the lower half is 
through a fine open legion, well watered thioughout the 
whole of the yeai, and only requiring capital and labour to 
convert it into the garden of Ceylon, which it once doubt- 
less was The lemains of stupendous dams and canals 
bear witness to the importance which the ancient rulers 
of Ceylon attached to this portion of their possessions 
The Kelam-ganga uses at the base of Adam’s Peak, whence, 
lunmng first north and then almost due west to Ituwaiwella, 
it takes its way more southerly to Colombo, on the northern 
outsknt of which it falls into the sea aeioss a wide sand- 
♦ bank It is navigable for about 40 miles by flat-bottomed 
boats The Kalu-ganga and the Walawe-ganga (oi Wal- 
oya) flow from the eastern base of Adam’s Peak through 
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the district of Sabaragamuwa to the sea, the former south 
westerly, the latter south-easterly Both are navigable by 
country boats for some distance, — the Kalu-ganga for up 
wards of 50 miles, from above Itatnapura to the sea at 
Kalutara, whence a canal connects it with Colombo The 
Walawe ganga falls into the sea 8 miles to the west of 
Hambantota The Mahaoya falls into the sea, after a 
westerly course of about 70 miles, to the north of Negombo. 
The other i ivers, except during the heavy rains, are of no 
great size, and none of them are navigablo 

Lakes and Canals — There are m Ceylon some lakes 
of considerable extent and of great beauty Those of 
Colombo, Bolgoda, and Negombo are of natural formation, 
those which have boon formed by human labour will be 
noticed below in connection with irrigation The n\ers, as 
already explained, descend rapidly from the hills, and sweep 
along m their rapid course large quantities of earthy matter, 
at their junction with tho ocean they aie met " transversely 
by the guli-sti earns, and the sand and soil with which they 
aie laden, instead of being carried out to sea, are heaped up 
in bars along the shores, and then, augmented by similar 
deposits held in suspension by tho eunents, soon oxtend to 
noi th and south, and force the rivers to flow behind them 
in search of a new outlet ” At the mouths of the rivers, 
the bars thus created generally follow the diiection of the 
ciu lent, and long embankments aie gradually raised, behind 
which the rivers flow for considerable distances befoie enter- 
ing the sea Occasionally the embouchures become closed 
by the accumulations without, and the rivers, swollen by 
the rains, force new openings for themselves, and leave 
their anciont channels converted into lakes Thus have 
been fonned the lakes of Colombo and Negombo on the 
west coast, the harboui of Batticaloa on tho east, and the 
long low embankments of sand on both coasts These 
embankments, known by the local name of “Cobbs,” and 
often from one to three miles m bieadth, aie covered with 
thriving cocoa-nut plantations 

The Dutch whilst m possession of Ceylon did much to 
linpiove its water communication, and connected the 
natural channels fonned by these embankments by eon 
structi ng artificial canals, so as to provide unbroken water 
communication between ivalpitiya, on the N W coast, and 
Negombo , this line has been extended fiom Negombo to 
Colombo, and on to the south as fai as Kalutara 

Ha thorns — The magnificent basiu of Timcomalee, sit- 
uated on the east coast of Ceylon, is perhaps unsurpassed 
m extent, security, and beauty by any haven m tho world 
Tho Admnalty lias a dockyard here, and it is the principal 
naval station in tho Indian Seas , but it is far removed 
from the productive districts, the population is small and 
scattered, and vessels have to resort to the rocky and 
dangeious harbour of Point de Galle at the south, or to the 
open roadstead of Colombo on the west Something has 
been done by blasting to improve Galle harbour, but it 
is small, and its entrance is narrow and difficult , it is also 
somewhat remote from tho most productive districts, and 
tho Colonial Government has decided on making a break- 
water at Colombo m prefeience to improving Galle har- 
bour The anchorage at Colombo is good, and it is antici- 
pated that the new works will render it a secure haibour 
at all times of the year 

Seasonsy Climatcy iL< — The seasons m Ceylon differ very 
slightly from those prevailing along the coasts of the Indian 
peninsula The two distinctive monsoons of the year are 
called, from the winds which accompany them, the south 
west and the north-east The former is very regular in its 
approach, and may be looked foi along the S W coast be- 
tween the 10th and 20th of May, the latter reaches the 
N E coast between the end of October and the middle of 
November There is a striking contrast m the influence 
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which the south-west monsoon exerts on the one side 
of the island and on the other The clouds are driven 
against the lofty mountains that overhang the western and 
southern coasts, and their condensed vapours descend there 
in copious showers But the rams do not reach the op- 
posite side of the island whilst the south-west is deluged, 
the east and north are sometimes exhausted with dryness , 
and it not unfrequently happens that different sides of the 
same mountain present at the same moment the opposite 
extremes of drought and moisture The influence of the 
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north-east monsoon is more general The mountains which 
face the north-east are lower and more remote from the sea 
than those on the south-west , the clouds are earned further 
inland, and it rams simultaneously on both sides of the 
island Owing to the efforts of Lieut.-Col Fyers, It E , the 
surveyor-general of Ceylon, veiy accurate meteorological 
observations have been recorded throughout Ceylon for the 
last few years, and the following table has been compiled 
from the oflicial return of rainfall m Ceylon dunng the 
years 1870-1874: inclusive — 
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'l his t iblo shows that throughout Ceylon the gicatcst quantity 
of in m falls in the last thre< months of the ycai, though at high 
elevations and within the immt.diato influence of the lughist 
mount ims the lainfall m Jnm is vuy gnat At Colombo, on the 
west ( oist, tin nun fall is 75 70 inches, and tin number of rainy days 
is 148 , nt dalle, at the south west eonnr, the i unfall is nearly the 
saint , viz , 7 r > 31, but the number of ininy days is 195 At Katun 
j*ura, about 0 r > miles S E of Colombo, ami lying immediately under 
Adam’s P< ak, tin lamtall is 146 26, and tin rainy days 228 Jallna 
is at the rxtiimt noitli of the island , Puttalam lies on a salt lakt, 
Miind n gohh, close to th< west coast Anuiadhamna lus to the 
not til-east of Puttalam, about 40 miles hom the low hills at the 
north of the mountain 70 m Tiincomahc is on the east coast, 
almost due east of Anuradhapui i Had nil a lies to the far east ot 
the mountain zone, and, though at a highei elevation than Kandy, 
has n very small lainfall The. lull station of Nuwaru Eliya has a 
rainfall of 9b 66, and the coflee distne t of Kotnmle, lying below the 
highest lulls, has a lainfall of 164 22, and 182 rainy days The 
returns for 1874 show that nt foui stations the rainfall in 24 hours 
exceeded five inches The following table, compiled fiom the 
surveyor-general’s returns, shows the tempeiatnre — 
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The length of the day, owing to the proximity of the 
island to the equatoi, does not vaiy more than an hour at 
any stason The mean time of the using of the sun’s 
centre at Colombo on February 1st is 6 h 23 m am, and of 
its setting 6 h 5 ,n pm On August 15th its rising is at 
5 h 45 m a M , and its setting at b h 7 m r M It is mid-day in 
Colombo when it is morning in England Colombo is 
situated m 79° 50' 45" E long , and the day is further 
advanced theie than at Gieenwichby 5 h ID 1 " 23“ 

Geology and Minerals — Ceylon may be said to have 
been for ages slowly rising from the sea, as appears from 
the terraces abounding m marine shells, which occur in 
situations far above high-water maik, and at some miles 
distance fioin the sea A great portion of the north of 
the island may be regauled as the joint production of the 
coral polypi and the currents, wl it h for the greater part 
of the year set impetuously towaids the south , coming 
laden with alluvial matter collected along the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and meeting with obstacles south of Point Call 
mere, they have deposited their buidens on the coral leefs 
round Point Pedro, and these, raised above the sea level, 
and covered deeply by sand drifts, have formed the penin 
sulaof Jaffna, and the plains that trend westward till they 
unite with the narrow causeway of Adam’s Budge The 
Tertiary rocks are almost unknown The great geologicol 
feature of the island is the profusion of gneiss, overlaid 
m many places m the interior by extensive beds of dolo- 
untie limestone This foimation appears to be of gieat 
thickness , and when, as is not often the ease, the undei -sur- 
face of the gneiss series is exposed, it is invariably lound 
resting on granite Veins of pure quartz and felspai of 
considerable extent have been frequently met with in the 
gneiss , whilst m the elevated lands of the interior in the 
Galle districts may be seen copious deposits of dismte 
grated felspar, or kaolin , commonly known as porcelain 
clay At various elevations the gneiss may be found * 
I intersected by veins of trap rocks, upheaved whilst m a 
state of fusion subsequent to the consolidation of the 
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former Iu Borne localities on the seashore these veins 
assume the character of pitch-stone porphyry highly im- 
pregnated with iron Hornblende and primitive green- 
stone are found in the vicinity of Adam’s Peak and in 
the Pussellava district 

Latente, known in Ceylon as cabook, a product of disin- 
tegrated gneiss, exists m vast quantities m many parts, 
and is quarried for building purposes 

As yet no traces of coal have been found, with the 
exception of a little anthracite , but looking to the position 
of the carboniferous deposits of northern India, lying as 
they do on the gneiss formation, it is not impossible that 
similar deposits may be here met with m like positions 

Specimens of tin, platina, copper, and black oxide of 
manganese from the southern province have been placed 
m the museum of the Ceylon Asiatic Society Quicksilver 
mines existed at one tune in the vicinity of Colombo, and 
the Dutch are said to have exported the article to Europe 
Plumbago is quarried to a great extent, and has fora 
series of years foinicd a considerable item in the exports 
of the island In 18f>0 the shipments of this article 
amounted to 23,823 < wts , in 1800 to 75,000 cvvts , and in 
1871 to 150,000 cwts lion exists in vast quantities in the 
western, southern, and central provinces, of excellent 
quality, in many places cropping out at the surface m a 
state of great purity The Sinhalese have been accus- 
tomed to work the ore into tools and implements from 
the most i emote times, and although the means they 
employ are rude, imperfect, and wasteful in the extreme, 
they nevertheless manufacture articles which are esteemed 
by them far above those imported from Europe, and the 
rudely woiked Sinhalese iron is equal m temper to the 
finest Swedish metal 

Nitio and nitrate of lime are to be met with in many 
caves of the low countiy, whilst alum and sulphate of 
magnesia aie known to exist, though in limited quantities 
Natural deposits of common salt are found in many parts 
of the maritime pi ovine es It is also pioduced by arti- 
ficial means ui large quantities undei the supervision of 
Government, m whose hands its manufacture and sale 
foim a monopoly which yields an animal revenue of con- 
siderable amount In 1873 the sale of this article yielded 
£80,000 

In the Sabaragamuw a district precious stones are met 
with in great abundance, also, though less commonly, in 
the Badulla, Nuwara Eliya, aud Matara distncts The 
most valuable are the ruby, the sapphire, the amethyst, the 
cat’s-eye, and the carbuncle Emeralds are rarely met with 
m any puuty , but the moon-stone, cinnamon stones, and 
garnets are found m gieat abundance and variety 

Boil — The natural soils of Ceylon are composed of 
quait/ose gra\el, felspatlnc clay, and sand often of a pure 
white, blended with or overlaid by brown and red loams, re- 
sulting from the decay of vegetable matter, or the disintegra 
tion of the gneiss and hornblende formations The whole 
of the great northern extremity of the island consists of a 
sandy and calcareous admixture, made to yield productive 
crops of grain, tobacco, cotton, aud vegetables by the care- 
ful industry of the Tamil population, who spare no pains 
in irrigating and manuring their lands Between the 
northern distncts and the elevated mountain ranges which 
overlook the Bnitenne and Uva countries are extensive 
[dams of alluvial soil washed down from the table-lands 
above, where once a teeming population produced large 
quantities of gram The remains of ancient works of 
irrigation bear testimony to the bygone agriculture of 
these extensive regions now covered by swamps or dense 
jungle 

The general character of the soil m the maritime pro- 
vinces to the east, south, and west is sandy Large tracts 
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of quartzose sand spread along the whole line of sea-coast* 
some of which, of a pure white, and very deficient m 
vegetable matter, is admirably adapted to the growth of 
the cinnamon plant In the light sandy distncts, where 
the soil is perfectly free, and contains a portion of veget- 
able and mineral loam, the cocoa-nut palm flourishes m 
great luxuriance This is the case along the entire coast 
line from Kalpitiya to Point do Galle, and further east- 
ward and northward to Matara, stretching to a distance 
inland varying from 100 yards to 3 miles From this 
light sandy belt as iai as the mountain-zone of the Kandyan 
country the land is mainly composed of low hilly undular 
tions of sandstone and ferruginous clay, incapable of almost 
any cultivation, but intersected in every direction with 
extensive valleys and wide plains of a more generous 
soil, not highly feitilo, but still capable, with a little 
industry, of yielding ample crops of rice 

The soil of the central piovmce, although frequently 
containing gieat quantities of quartzose sand and ferrugi- 
nous clay, is in many of the more elevated districts of a 
fine loamy character Sand sufficiently vegetable and 
light for rice culture may be seen at all elevations m the 
hill districts, but the line chocolate and brown loams 
overlying gneiss oi limestone ioimations, so admirably 
adapted for coftee cultivation, are only to be found on the 
steep sides or along the base ol mountain ranges at an 
elevation varying from 2000 to 4000 feet Such land 
well-timbered contains in its elements the decomposed 
particles of the rocks above, blended with the decayed 
vegetable mattei of foiests that have for centuries scattered 
beneath them the geima of fertility The quantity of 
really rich coffeo land in these districts is but small as 
compared with the extent of country, — vast tracts of open 
valleys consisting of an indifferent yellow tenacious soil 
interspersed with many low ranges of quartz rock 

Botany — The characteristics ol the low -grow mg plants of 
Ceylon approach nearly to those of the coasts ol southern 
India The Rhuophoi ece are numeious along the low muddy 
shores of salt lakes and stagnant pools , and the acacias 
are equally abundant The list comprises jEgiceias fra - 
q? an s, Epithima malayana , 7'hespcsia populnea, Ferorua 
elephantum , Salvador a peimca (the true mustard tree of 
Scripture), Euqcnm braiUata , Eteodmd? on Roxburghii, 
Cassia Fistula, Cassia Roabnrghu, &t The herbaceous 
plants of the low couutiy belong mostly to the natural 
orders Composite, Lequmtnosa Rubtaceoe, Scroph ulan accoe, 
and Euphorbiacece 

Leaving the plains of the maritime country and ascend- 
ing a height of 4000 feet m the central districts, we find 
both herbage and trees assume an altered character The 
foliage of the latter is larger and deeper coloured, and they 
attain a height unknown m the hot low country The 
herbaceous vegetation is there made up of ferns, Cyr- 
tandrece , Composite, Scitaminece, and Urticacece The 
dense masses of lofty forest at that altitude are interspersed 
with large open tracts of coarse wiry grass, called by the 
natives patanas , and of value to them as affording pas- 
turage for their cattle 

Between the altitudes of 4000 and 8000 feet, many 
plants are to be met with partaking of European forms, 
yet blended with tropical characteristics The guelder 
rose, St John’s wort, the Nepenthes dutillatoria or pitcher 
plant, violets, geraniums, buttercups, sun-dews, ladies? 
mantles, and campanulas thrive by the side of Magwb 
liacece, Ranunculaceoe, Eloeocarpece , &c The most beauti- 
ful flowering shrub of this truly alpine region is the rhodo- 
dendron, which in many instances grows to the height of 
70 feet It is met with in great abundance m the moist 
plains of the elevated land above Nuwara Eliya, flowering 
abundantly in June and July There are two distinct 
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varieties, one similar to the Nilgin plant, having its leaves 
broad and cordate, and of a rusty colour on the under side , 
the other, peculiar to Ceylon, is found only m forests at 
the loftiest elevations , it has narrow rounded leaves, 
silvery on the under side, and grows to enormous heights, 
frequently measuring three feet round the stem At 
these altitudes English flowers, herbs, and vegetables have 
been cultivated with perfect success, as also wheat, oats, 
and barley English fruit-trees grow, but rarely bear 
Grapes are grown successfully in the north of the island 
The vines were introduced by the Dutch, who overcame 
the difficulty of perpetual summer by exposing the roots, 
and thus giving the plants an artificial winter 

Timber — The timber trees indigenous to Ceylon aie met 
with at every altitude from the sea-beach to the loftiest moun- 
tain peak They vary much in their hardiness and dura- 
bility, from the common cashew-nut tree, which when felled 
decays m a month, to the ebony and satmwood, which for 
many years resist the attacks of insects and climate The 
known woods amount to 416 vaneties, of which 33 are 
valuable for furniture, and house and shipbuilding, and are 
capable of standing long exposure to weathei The most 
beautiful woods adapted to furniture work are the cala- 
mander, ebony, flowered-satmwood, tamarind, nedun, dell, 
kadombonya, kitul, cocoa-nut, &c , the sack-yielding tree 
(Antiarts saceidora ), for a long time confounded with the 
far-famed upas tree of Java ( Ant van s toxicana), grows in 
the Kurunegala district of the island 

Palms — The Cocos nuciftia, or cocoa-nut palm, is a 
native of the island, and may ]ustly bo considered the most 
valuable of its tiees It grows m vast abundance along the 
entire sea-coast of the west and south sales of the island, 
and furnishes almost all that a Sinhalese villager requires 
Its fruit, when green, supplies food and drink , when ripe, 
it yields oil The juice of the unopened flower gives him 
toddy and arrack The fibrous casiug of the fruit when 
woven makes him ropes, nets, matting Tho nut-shells 
form drinking-vessels, spoons, The plaited leaves serve 
as plates and dishes, and as thatch for his cottage The 
dried leaves are used as torches, the large leaf stalks as 
garden fences The trunk of the tree sawn up is employed 
for every possible purpose, fiom knife-handles to door- 
posts, hollowed out it forms alike a canoe or coffin There 
are four kinds of this palm,— the common, the king, the 
dwaif, and the Maidive 

The Palmyra and Areca palms grow luxuriantly and 
abundantly, the former in the northern, the latter m the 
western and central districts Tho one is valuable chiefly 
for its timber, of which large quantities are exported to 
the Indian coasts , the other supplies tho betel-nut m 
common use amongst natives of tlio eastern tropics as a 
masticatory The export trade m the latter to India and 
eastern ports is very considerable, amounting to £70,000 
a year m value 

Cinnamon — Next m importance to the cocoa-nut palm 
amongst the indigenous products of Ceylon is the unna- 
mon plant, yielding the well-known spice of that name 

Animals — Foremost among the animals of Ceylon is the 
■elephant, which, though far inferior to those of Africa and 
the Indian continent, is nevertheless of considerable value 
when tamed, on account of its strength, sagacity, and 
docility They are to be met with in greater or less 
numbers throughout most unfrequented parts of the interior 
Occasionally they make inroads m herds upon the culti- 
vated grounds and plantations, committing great damage 
In order to protect these lands, and at the same time keep 
up the Government stud of draught elephants, “ kraals ” 
or traps on a large scale are erected m the forests, into 
which the wild herds are driven , and once secured, they 
are soon tamed and fit for service The oxen are of 
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small size, but hardy, and capable of drawing heavy loads 
Buffaloes exist in great numbers throughout the interior, 
where they are employed in a half tame state for plough- 
ing rice-fields and treading out the corn They feed upon 
any coarse grass, and can therefoie be maintained on the 
village pasture lands where oxen would not find support 
Of deer, Ceylon possesses the spotted kind (Axismaculata), 
the immtjae (Stylocerui muntjac ), a red deer (the Samburof 
India), populaily called the Ceylon elk (Mum Austotelis ), 
and the small musk (Mosihus mnnunia) There are five 
species of monkeys, one the small nlawa (M not cm pileatus), 
and four known m Ceylon by the name of “ wandaru” 
(Presbytes ursmus , P Theisitis, P cephalopta us, P Prior 
mii8) } and the small quadrumanous animal, the Ions (Lons 
gracilu) f known as the “Ceylon sloth ” Of the Cheiroptera 
sixteen species have been identified , amongst them is the 
rousette or flying fox ( Ptaopus Edwauhn) Of the Carni- 
vora the only one dangerous to man is the small black bear 
( Produlm labiatus ) The tiger is not known in Ceylon, but 
tho true panther (Felts par dm) is common, as is the jackal 
(Cams aureus) and the mongoos or ichneumon (Her pistes 
vitticollis) Hats are numerous, as are the squirrel and the 
porcupine, and the pig-rat or bandicoot (Afus bandicota), 
while the scaly ant-eater (Mam* paiteda<tyla) t locally 
known by the Mala> name of pengolin, is occasionally 
found The dugong (Halicoie dug on g) ib frequently seen 
on various points of the coast 

Birds — Upwards of 320 species of bmls have been 
found in Ceylon, and many of them have Bplendid 
plumage, but in this respect they are surpassed by the 
birds of South America and Northern India The eagles 
are small and rate, but hawks and owls are numcious, 
among the latter is a lemarkablo brown species, the cry 
of which has earned for it thi name of the “ devil bud" 
The esculent swift, which furnishes in its edible nest the 
celebrated Chinese dainty, builds m caves m Cejdon 
("rows of various species are numeious, and in the wilder 
paits pea-fowl are abundant Theie are also to be men- 
tioned king fishers, sun birds, several beautiful fly catchers 
and snatchers, the golden oriole, parroquets, and numerous 
pigeons, of which theie are at least a dozen species The Ct) 
Ion jungle-fowl (Callus Lafayitti) is distinct from the Indian 
species Ceylon is singularly neb in wading and water 
birds — ibises, storks, egrets, spoonbills, and herons being 
frequently seen on the wet sands, while flamingoes line 
the beach in long files, and on the deeper waters inland 
are found teal and a countless variety of ducks and smaller 
fowl Of tho birds familiar to European spoilsmen there 
are partridge, quail, and snipe in abundance, and the woud- 
( ock has been seen 

Reptiltb — The poisonous snakes of Ceylon are not nume 
rous Four species have been enumerated, — the ticpolonga 
(Dabom e/egans), the cobra di capello (Naja trrpudmns ), 
the carawilla (Tru/onoiepfudus hypna/e), and the Tngono- 
cephalus ingromar ginatus , which is so larc that it has no 
popular name The largest snake in Ceylon is the “ boa,” or 
“anaconda” of Eastern story (Python r eticulntus) , it is trom 
20 to 30 feet m length, and priys on hog deer ami other 
smaller animals Crocodiles infest tlie nveis and estuanes, 
and the large fresh water reservoirs which supply the rice- 
fields, there are two species (C Inporcatus and C palus 
tns) Of lizaids the most note-worthy arc the iguana, 
several bloodsuckers, the chameleon, and th( familiar 
geckoes, which are furnished with pads to each toe, by 
which they are enabled to ascend perpendicular walls and 
adhere to glass and ceilings 

Imects — Insects exist in great numbers The leaf and 
stick insects are of great variety and beauty Ceylon has. 
four species of the ant-lion, renowned for the predaceous 
ingenuity of its larvse , and the white ants or termites, the 
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ravages of which are most destructive, are at once ubiquitous 
and innumerable m every place wheie the climate is not 
too chilly, or the soil too sandy for them to construct their 
domed dwellings. They make their way through walls 
and fioois, aud m a few hours destroy every vegetable 
substance within their reach Of all the insect pests that 
beset an unseasoned European the most annoying are the 
mosquitoes. Ticks aie also an intolerable nuisance, they 
are exceedingly minute, and burrow under the skin In 
the lowei ranges of the hill country laud leeches are 
found in tormentiug piofusion 

Fishes . — Of the fish m ordinary use for the table the 
finest is the seir, a species of scombei (Cybium (/uttatum) 
Mackerel, dories, carp, whitings, mullet (led ami striped), 
Boles, and sai (linos ,ue abundant Sharks appear on all 
parts of the coast, and the huge saw fish (Pi istis a ntiquorum) 
infests the eastern coast ut tne island, where it attains a 
length of from 12 to 15 feet There ate also several 
fishes remarkable for the brilliancy of thou colouring, e y , 
the Kod sea perch ( I l olocenti am lubunn ), ot the deepest 
scarlet, and the gieat fito fish (Utot piena ol a brilliant 

red Some ate puiplo, others yellow, and numbers with 
scales of a lustious green are called “parrots” by the natives, 
of those one (Spams Uaidwaka) is called the “flower 
piriot,” from its excjuisite colouung — irregular bands of 
blue, crimson, and purple, green, yellow and giey, crossed 
by poipendiculai stupes of black 

Peat l Fishei y — Pearl oysters are found m the Tambala- 
gam bay, near Trmcomalee, but the great funks on which 
these oysteis aie usually found lie ntai Auppu, oil the 
northern part of the west coast of Ceylon, at a distance of 
from l(i to 20 miles fiom the shon They cxtrndfoi 
many miles noith and south, \atymg considerably m their 
sue and productiveness A natuiahsfc was recently 
employed by the Covet nment tor five years to study the 
habits of the peail oysteis, but no information of any value 
has becu obtained It is, however, geueially believed that 
tho oyster arrives at maturity in its seventh year, that the 
pearl is then of full sue and pin feet lustie, and that if the 
oyster be not then secured it will shoitly die, and the peail be 
lost It is ceitam that from some unexplained cause the 
oystors disappear fiom their known beds foi veuis together 
The Dutch had no tishoiy from 1732 to 174(>, and it failed 
them again foi 27 years from 1768 to 1720 Tho fishery 
was again intei rupted between 1820 and 1828, also from 
1833 to 1854, and from 1804 to 1873. In 1797 and 1798 
the Covet nment sold the privilege of fishing the oyster-beds 
for £123,982 and £142,780 respectively Since that time 
the fishery has been conducted by tho Government itself, 
vvhuh sells tho oysteis in heaps of 1000 as they are 
landed fiom the boats Under this system, however, 
receipts hive not exceeded £87,000 m an) year, and have 
fallen as low as £7200 which was the not ievenue from the 
fishery ol 1 874 The hsheiy immediately piecoding (that of 
1803) yn bled a net ievenue of £4fi,000 The small oyster 
found at Tambalagain in tho Plmuna placenta , the peail- 
oystoi of the Auppu banks is tho Meleay? uia maryai itifera 
ILstu? y — The island ot Ceylon was known to the Greeks 
and Homans under the name of Tapi obane , and in liter tunes 
Sercudib, Suindud, and Zeylan hive been employed to 
designate it by wi iters of the Western and Eastern Woilds 
Serendib i« a corruption of the Sanskrit Smhaladvlpa 
Like most Ouontal count! ns, Ceylon possesses a great mass 
of antiquarian records, in which the real is so intimately 
and largely blended with the ideal that the student finds 
it difficult to deteiimue the respective limits of history 
and fable The labouis ol Tumour have, however, helped 
<fco dissipate much of what was before confused and con- 
tradictory, and in bis admirable translation of the “ Maha- 
waiitto ’ we may trace the true current of Sinhalese history. 
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Of the first colonization of Ceylon but little u knowa 
In the great Hindu epic, the Kamayana, we have the fable 
of the conquest of a part of Ceylon by the hero Rama and 
his followers, who, as the poem tells, besieged and took the 
capital of its king Rawaua No permanent occupation of 
the country took place at this time, nor until the advent, 
in 543 b c , of Vyaya an Indian prince, who, arriving from 
the mainland with a small band of followers, succeeded m 
establishing himself as sole ruiei of the country To this 
king is attributed tho introduction of caste into Ceylon, 
an institution which, although far less rigorously observed 
than on the continent, is still maintained 

Under him and his successors Ceylon attained a degree 
of civilization scarcely to be looked foi m that remote age 
of Cneutal despotism The purity of the religious and 
moral rode, the strict administration of justice, and the 
well-defined and carefully protected rights of the king and 
his many classes of subjects excite our admii ation not less 
than our astonishment It is impossible, however, to 
lollow the subsequent cunent of Sinhalese history through 
its many intricate windings It must suffice to say that 
the descendants of Vijaya the conqueror continued to 
hold the reins of government with varied ability and 
unequal success Some of them were distinguished for their 
learning, their military piowess, their benevolence, and tho 
length of their i eigns Others lived amidst civil dissensions 
and foreign invasions, which not untrequently cost them 
their lives Tho incuisions of the Malabars upon their 
territories were not less frequent aud fatal than those 
of the Danes m Bntain Dui mg a penod of four or 
five centuiies, these maiaudeis continued to pour their 
bands of armed men into the island , and so far had the 
country fallen oft irom its anuont prosperity and strength 
that when, in the yeai 1505, the Portuguese adventurer 
Almeida landed at Colombo, lie found the island divided 
into seven separate kingdoms 

The first settlement of the Poituguese was effected in 
1517, when Albergatia succeeded in obtaining permission 
from the king of hotta, whose terntones closely adjoined 
Colombo, to elect a small factoiy on tho Jattei spot for 
purposes of trade Once established, the new comers lost 
no opportunity of stiengthenmg their position and extend- 
ing their lntoreouise with the natives Stone walls 
quickly took the place of palisades , the factoiy became a 
foit , whilst bustling cannon commanded alike the 
approaches by laud and the entrance by sea Alarmed at 
these unequivocal signs of military possession, the Sin- 
halese kings attempted to expel their new friends from the 
island, in which they weie joined by the Moorish and other 
tiaders opposed to the progress of the Portuguese But 
their effoits were too late, and proved ineffectual, and 
after a senes of unequal and sanguinary conflicts, the 
Europeans fouud themselves in seouie possession of the 
west coast of Ceylon 

The fanatical zeal and remorseless cruelty of the 
Poituguese were a constant source of dissension with 
the natives, and when, in the year 1602, tho Dutch, 
under Admiral Spilbeig, landed on the east coast and 
sought tho alliance of the king of Kandy in the mteiior 
of the island, every eni ouragemout was held out to them 
with the view of inducing them to aid m expelling the 
Portuguese Nothing seems to have come of this until 
1638-9, when a Dutch expedition attacked and razed the 
Portuguese forts on the east coast In the following year 
they landed at Negombo, without, however, establishing 
themselves m any strong post In 1644 Negombo was 
captured and fortified by the Dutch, while m 1656 they 
took Colombo, and in 1658 they drove the Portuguese from 
Jaffna, their last stionghold m Ceylon 

Pursuing a wiser policy than their predecessors, the 
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Dutch lost no opportunity of improving that portion of 
the country which owned their supremacy, and of opening 
a trade with the interior More tolerant and less ambitious 
of military renown than the Portuguese, they so far 
succeeded m their object ns to render their commerce 
between this island and Holland a source of great profit 
Many new branches of industry wore developed Public 
works were undertaken on a large scale, and education, if 
not universally placed within the reach of the inhabitants 
of the maritime provinces, was at least well cared for on a 
broad plan of Government supervision 

That which they had so much improved by policy they 
were, however, unable to defend by force when the British 
turned their arms against them A century and a half 
had wrought great changes in the physical and mental 
status of the Dutch colonists The territory which m 
1 658 they had slowly gained by undaunted and obstinate 
bravery, they as rapidly lost m 1796 by imbecility and 
cowardice 

The first intercourse of the English with Ceylon took 
place as far back as 1763, when an embassy was despatched 
from Madras to the king of Kandy, without, however, 
leading to any result On the rupture between Great 
Britain and Holland in 1795, a force was sent against the 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon, where the opposition offered 
was so slight that by the following year the whole 
of theif forts were m the hands of the English com- 
mandei 

At first the island was placed under the care of the 
East India Company, but in 1802 tbe whole seaboaid of 
Ceylon became, by the treaty of Amiens, a possession of 
the British Crown The central tract of hilly country, 
hedged in by impenetrable forests and precipitous moun- 
tain ranges, remained m possession of Wikrama Sinlia, 
the last of the Malabar dynasty of kings, who showed no 
signs of encouraging communication with his European 
neighbours 

Minor differences led m 1803 to an invasion of the 
Kandyan territory , but sickness, desertion, and fatigue 
proved more formidable adversanes to the British forces 
than the troops of the Sinhalese monarch, and peace was 
•eventually concluded upon terms by no means favourable 
to the English The cruelty and oppression of the king 
now became so intolerable to his subjects that disaffection 
spread rapidly amongst them Executions of the most 
horrible kinds were perpetrated The utmost stretch of 
■despotism failed to lepress the popular indignation, and 
m 1815 the British, at the urgent request of many of the 
Adigais and othor native chiefs, proceeded against the 
tyrant, who was captured near Kandy, and subsequently 
tmded his days m exile With him ended a long line of 
sovereigns, whose pedigree maybe traced tluough upwards 
of two thousand years 

By a convention entered into with the Kandyan chiefs 
on the 2d of March 1815, the entire sovereignty of the 
island passed into the hands of the British, who m return 
guaranteed to the inhabitants civil and religious liberty 
The religion of Buddha was declared inviolable, and its 
rights, ministers, and places of worship were to be main- 
tained and protected , the laws of the country were to be 
preserved and administered according to established forms , 
and the royal dues and revenues were to be levied as before 
for the support of Government 

With the exception of a serious outbreak m some paits 
of the intenor m 1817, which lasted for upwards of a year, 
and of two minor attempts at rebellion easily put down, m 
1843 and 1848, the political atmosphere of Ceylon has 
remained undisturbed since the deportation of the last 
king of Kandy 

Population • — The total population of Ceylon, as ascer- 
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tamed by the census of March 1871, is given as 2,406,262 
Its distribution according to Provinces is os follows — 


Province 

Population 

Area 

Population to 
aqum e mllet 

Western 

775,285 

8,346 

232 

North-Western 

209,084 

2,383 

113 

Southern 

399,755 

1,937 

206 

Eastern 

113,290 

3,516 

32 

Northern 

281,788 

3,139 

89 

Central 

495,340 

5,770 

85 

North-Central ! 

70,720 

4,384 

16 I 

Total 

2,400,262 

24,474 

98 

-1 


The principal towns with these populations are— 
Colombo 95,843, Galle 47,059, and Jaffna 34,804 
The distribution according to race is as follows 


Sinhalese 1,670,207 

Tamils r > 4 0,685 

Aiab descendants 163,516 

Malays 7,952 

Other Asiatics, Kafns, Ac 3,835 

European descendants and hall castes 1 4, 1 81 
Europeans 5, 8S6 


Total 2,406,262 


Governmevt — Ceylon is a Crown colonj, that is, a possession of 
the Bntish Crown acquired by conquest oi cession, the affairs of 
which aie admnustued by a governor, who Hunts Ins appointment 
fiom the Ciown, geneially for a term ol six >uus lit is assisted 
by an cxeeutivc and a legislative touiuil Tin executrv e council 
acts as the cabinet of the governor, nnd consists of tilt Quetn s 
advocate, the three pimcipal office is of the colony (namtly, the 
colonial secretary, the treasure i, nnd tin auditoi general), and the 
general in command of the foiots Tin legislative council, in 
addition to the numbers of the executive, includes the two 
principal c i\ ll officers of the western and central piovinces, the 
surveyor general, tho collector of customs, and six unofficial 
membeis nominated bj the go\oinoi, who generally selects 
three to represent the planting and inucantile community, aid 
three to represent the Sinhalese, Tamil, and Eurasian inhabitants , 
the gov ernor presides and has a casting vote, it the numbers ait 
equal, m addition to his original vote There are thus nine official 
members and six unoffie lal The powc rs of the governor constitute 
a “paternal despotism,” controlled only h> tho distant authority 
of t lie Crown, as exemsed tluough the secutary of state tor the 
colonies The tune tions of his coum lls «ue consultative , tho adop- 
tion oi rejection of then iceommendations rests exclusively with 
himself The executive council is the body by whose advice all 
(■imminent measures aie originnlly 1 rimed prcpaiatory to their 
submission to tbe legislative eoumil, by whom they aio finally 
diseussed with all the forms of parlimuntury dtbnte, still the 
paramount authority of the governor can ovurule then delibera- 
tions, nnd then libouis maj be nullified by bis withholding his 
assent, which is ntussaiy to £ive in eiinetment the force of law 
pending its allowance or disallowance by the Clown All ltgisJa 
tive enactments must be published m the local gazette foi three 
weeks befoie they can he filially adopted bj flic hgislatuie A 
certain portion of tho colonial expenditure is eoveied by permanent 
oi (finances, which piovidt tor tho fixed establishments of tho colom, 
the contribution towards the military defence of the colony, and 
the payment of interest and sinking fund on account of loans All 
other expenditure lias to be covtied by an annual vote of the 
legislative council The adinimstiation is earned on by a civil 
service, organized on tlie model ot the gi eat institution r>) which 
our Indian empire lias been formed H is iicruited by mem bn s 
selected by competition fiom a limited numhei ot candidates norm 
inted by the secretary of state and the governor of (Vjlon The 
selected candidates are carefully tiamed. in the colonial office at 
Whitehall and m the public offices in Ceylon, and are also required 
to pass an examination m the nativo languages before being cm 
ployed hi any responsible office Foi this highly- -trained bodj the 
more lmpoitant civil appointments m Ceylon, including mini) of 
the judicial appointments, are reserved Tin old routine sjstem 
of rising by seniority was abolished by the older of the earl of 
Derby m 1845, and merit instead of seniority is professedly now 
the bisis of promotion The island is divided into seven provinces, 
each having its chief and assistant agents, who carry on the affairs 
of the province under the dnect authority of the GovcrnmeEft 
The agents of Government are the sole menus of communication 
between the Government and the native inhabitants of the island , 
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It is their duty to ascertain the real feelings of the people in refer- 
ence to any Government measure the expediency of which may be 
doubtful, and to keep them tkoioughly acquainted with any change 
in the law, and also to bring before the Government the wants of 
the people, and to obtain early information of any disaffection or 
fear of a 1 ismg of the laoplc They have consequently very delicate 
and important duties to }>erfonn m relation to the native chiefs and 
nobles They have also to collet t, through their subordinates, all 
the revenue not derived from t ustoms duties, to sco that the public 
buildings and highways art* kept in nioper order, and generally to 
see to the wtlfaic of the province The provinces are divided into 
districts under an assistant agent, and the distncts an* parodied out 
into smaller divisions under native chiefs and headmen of various 
ranks, — called in the Kandyan countiy Ratcmaliatmayas, Koralas, 
and Araclichies , in the maiitime Sinhalese pioviincs Mudaliyas, 
Muhaudmims, and Yidanas , in the Tamil piovinces Vanmyas, 
Udaiyars, and Vidanos The Kandyan provinoos aic the central, 
north central, and parts of the western and north we stern , the 
maritime or low country Sinhalese provinces are the southern and 
parts of the western and north western , the Tamil provinces are 
the northern and eastern 

Justice, — The admimstiatiou of jimtu o is conducted by a Supreme 
Court, consisting of a thief justice ami two puisne judges , by ths 
tnct judges, polioo magistrates, justices of the peace, and cornrms 
sionors of Courts of Ut (post There are a Queen’s advocate and a 
deputy Qur ui'h advotatt foi tlu island These of hcers correspond 
to the attorney general and solicitor general m England They are 
the law ollners of the Goveniment, and are bound to give then 
advice on anytast submitted for their opinion, and to appear for 
the Clown in all civil suits The Queen’s advocate also has to 
discharge the duties of public prosecutoi, to supervise the proceed- 
ings of the justice s of the jxace, and to tonduct the prosecution m 
all titses bufoie the Sum cuts Court and m all serious cases before 
tile District Courts The Queen’s advocate is assisted by piovincial 
deputies, who au the hgal advisers of the agents of Government m 
chaigo of the provinces 

The Supreme Court has original (riminal jurisdiction in all cases 
It usually tins only cases oiilmanly punished with more than oik 
year’s unpusonmi nt , in all crmunil casoB it lias the assistance of 
a fury It goes on ciicuit twice a year for criminal cases It has 
appellate juusdiction, civil and cnimiinl, ovci all tho subordinate 
courts in the island, and tlu power to issue writs of mandamus ami 
habeas coipus The District Courts have i minimi juiiadiction m 
cases ordinanlj punish iblt by twelve months’ imprisonment with 
or without haul labour, b\ a fine of jt 100 or, more strictly, 1000 
rupc*os, or by r »0 hishc s, oi by impnsonim nt and fine, oi by imprison 
ment and lashes within the spec died limits They have original 
civil jurisdii turn m all cases, vliether alb e ting land or not, m 
lunacy, m testainentiuy and matiimonml eases, and in administer- 
ing tho estate s of minors and intestates The > have long i xere lsed 
the combined powers of the Coui t of Chance iy and the Courts of 
Daw which have been only recently confine el by thcJudie iture Acts 
on the Supie me Court of .hidicatmo in 1* ngl ind r I lie Distne t Courts 
have no jmy, but they have the power, which, hmvevei, is mrely 
exercised, of suminoimig assessois to their assistant e The police 
courts have jurisdiction m cases oidmanly pumshahh by impnson 
ment with or without haul Inborn for three months, by a line of 
£5 or 60 rupees, or by twenty lushes, or by impiisoiimuit and fine, 
or by imprisonment and lashes within the* specified limits The 
Courts of bequests ha\c junselie tion m civil cases wliue the mattn 
in disjiute is not of guatei value than £10 Tho pleadings in all 
the courts ait m Irtiglish, but the pi oeu dings arc eondueted in the 
language of the district unless both parties are English The cvi 
denct is into pie ted and ice ended in b nglish 

Villagt Ti ibumth In am n lit tune s all pe*tty disputes woic settled 
by the village elders, who lonned the villago council oi gamsabawa 
When the island it 11 undei I mope an control those native customs 
were rudely swept away, and courts vveic established which were to 
administer justice iquully to all In eourso of time it was found 
that these courts wue m reality highly oppressne to the jxople, 
who are of a litigious disposition, by bunging parties and witnesses 
away from then homes ioi the settlement of ever) petty case and 
involving them in costs for stamps and legal assistance, the costs 
often being tenlold flic value of the inattei m dispute It was also 
found that the anm nt customs by which each slmreholdei in arable 
land was compelled to tike his pioper share m tho common work, 
sueh as fencing, lepamng the dams of the leservoini for irrigation, 
and the like, liul giadually fallen into disuso under British rule 
It was consequently determined by Sir Hercules Uobmson, then 
governor of Ceylon, tote vivo the ancient system, and by tho 
“\illage Communities Ordinance, 1871,” powei was given to every 
village or group of villages to flame rules, having the force of law, 
for the management of village affairs, and to form \ lllage tribunals 
on the oneient model foi the settlement of all petty coses, such as 
pitty assaults and the like, punishable by a small fine, and all civil 
eases of £2 and under These tribunals are presided over by a 
native of rank and experience The experiment has proved a sue- 
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cess beyond the expectation of its original advocates The relief 
to the people in getting their small disputes settled on the spot by 
their own elders is very great, and the revival of the ancient village 
customs is leading to the general restoration of the villago tanks 
and othei irrigation works, which were rapidly falling into decay 
from the failure oi the Government to enforce the ancient rules for 
then preservation 

I, avis — In the maritime provinces ceded to Gieat Britain by the 
peace* of Amiens the ltoman-Dutch law prevails, m the Kandyan 
provinces the Kandyan law is administered under the convention 
of 1816 The Mahometans have their own laws of marnage and 
succession The English law of evidence, trial by jury m the more 
serious criminal cases, and tho English mercantile law have been 
introduced by local enactments The Roman-Dutch law applies 
where no other system of law specially applies Cases frequently 
occur m which it is a mattu of the utmost difficulty to determine 
by which system of law they aie to be decided, and it is a matter 
for surprise that no attempt has been made to codify the Ceylon 
laws, or at le ast to adapt to the not very different e lrcumstances of 
Ceylon the admirable civil and criminal codes, and the legulations 
of proecduie, which have been given to India by the able men who 
have followed Lord Macaulay m the gieat task of regulating the 
administration ot justice m India 

Language — The language of nearly 70 per cent of the 
population is Sinhalese, of the lemaining 30 per cent, 
with the exception of about 6000 Europeans and about 
14,000 of European descont, tho language ib Tamil 
Sinhalese is an Aryan language, nearly allied to Pali, 
which is the sacred language of Buddhism Tamil is 
a Dravidiau language spoken by those of Arab descent 
and by the Tamils, who are natives of the northern and 
eastern provinces, as well as by tlio Tamil immigrants 
from Southern India A corrupt form of Portuguese is 
spoken by some natives of European descent The 
Vaddas, a small forest tribe, speak a distinct language, and 
the Rodiyas, an outcast tube, possess a large vocabulary 
of their own Pali is one of the Prakrits of ancient India, 
“ which was spoken m the sixth century before Christ, ami 
has been a dead language for upwards of two thousand 
years ” It was the dialect of Magadha, or Southern Behar, 
and was the language in which Gautama Buddha pleached 
“Originally a rneie provincial dialect, it was raised by the 
genius of the great refoimei to the dignity of a classic 
language It stands to Sanskrit m the relation of a 
younger sister, Pali and Sanskrit, though intimately con- 
nected, being independent coiruptions of the lost Aryan 
speech which is their common parent ” 

Lxteratuie — The Sinhalese possess several original 
poems of some merit, and an extensive and most interest- 
ing series of native chronicles, but their most valuable 
literature is written in Pali, though the greater portion 
of it has been translated into Sinhalese, and is best known 
to the people through these Smhahse translations The 
Pali literatuie is of great extent, it comprises — (1 ) The 
Buddhist Scriptures, called the Tripitaka, estimated m 
extent at eleven times that of our own Bible, and dating 
from 309 bc, (2 ) The commentanes of Buddhaghosha, 
which date from the 5th century a d , and (3 ) Historical, 
grammatical, and other works, of various dates from the 
2d or 3d century to the present day, of which the most 
important are the two histones Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa, 
the discovery of which made the name of George Tumour 
illustrious, foi m them we find the only authentic sources 
for the history of India previous to the Christian era 
The treasures of the Pah literature are gradually being 
opened up to European scholars , foremost amongst those 
who have sought to raise Pali scholarship to a science 
are a Frenchman and a Dane Burnouf has left behind 
him the important works — Introduction d l l Uxstone du 
Bouddhisme and Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi f and Fausboll 
is now editing the text of the entire Jataka t or Exstory of 
the Births of Buddha This work is being translated by 
an Englishman, Professor Childers, whose valuable diction- 
ary is an immense boon to the Pali student. 
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Religions. — The cecums of 1871 gives the following 
figures — 

Buddhists. 1,520,575 I Mahometans 171,542 

Hindus 455,944 | Christians 240,042 

Of the Christians, about 186,000 are Roman Catholics, 
and 54,000 are Protestants of various denominations , and 
it is estimated that about 150,000 of them are Sinhalese, 
72,000 Tamds, and 18,000 Europeans and Eurasians 
The Mahometans are the descendants of Arabs (locally 
termed Moormen) and the Malays The Tamils, both 
the inhabitants of the island and the immigrants from 
India, are Hindus, with the exception of the 72,000 
Christians The Sinhalese, numbering 70 per cent of the 
whole population, aro, with the exception of 150,000 
Christians, Buddhists Ceylon may properly be called 
a Buddhist country, and it is here that Buddhism is found 
almost m its pristine purity Ceylon was converted to 
Buddhism about 300 years bc by the great Augustine of 
Buddhism, Malnnda, son of the Indian king Dhammasoka , 
and the extensive ruins throughout Ceylon, especially m 
the ancient cities of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa, bear 
witness to the sacrifices which kings and people joined in 
making to create lasting monuments of their faith 
Under European rule royal support is no longei given to 
it, but its puie and simple doctrines live in the hearts of 
the people, and are the noblest monument to the memory 
of its founder Gautama Buddha The taking of the 
meanest life is strictly forbidden, and falsehood, intem- 
perance, dishonesty, anger, pride and covetousness are 
denounced as incompatible with Buddhism, which enjoins 
the practice of chastity, gratitude, contentment, modera- 
tion, forgiveness of injuries, patience, and cheerfulness 
The Buddhist priests are sworn to celibacy, and are regu- 
larly ordained They aro required to meet at convenient 
places evei y fourteen days for mutual confession The 
Buddhist Temples in the Kandyan country possess valu- 
able lauds, the greater portion of which is held by herc- 
ditaiy tenants on the tenure of service These lands were 
given out with much care to provide for all that was 
necessary to maintain the temple and its connected 
monastery Some tenants had to do the blacksmiths’ 
work, others the carpenters’, while another set of tenants 
had to cultivate the land reserved for supplying the mon- 
astery, otheis agaiu had to attend at the festivals, and 
prepare dccoiations, and carry lamps and banners In 
course of time difficulties arose , the English courts were 
averse to a system uuder which the rent of lands was paid 
by hereditary seivice, and a commission was issued by the 
governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, to deal with the whole 
question, to define the sen ices and to enable the tenants 
to commute these for a money payment The lesult of 
the inquiry was to show that the services, except m a 
few instances, were not onerous, and that almost without 
an exception the tenants were willing to continue the 
system The Government maintains an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment consisting, for the Church of England, of a bishop, 
whose see is Colombo, an archdeacon, four principal chap- 
lains, and several junior chaplains , and, for the Church of 
Scotland, of four principal chaplains The total cost of 
this establishment is about £14,000 a year Various 
missionary bodies have established themselves m Ceylon 
Caste — Caste exists among the Sinhalese as a conven- 
tional and social, not as a sacred institution All castes, 
however low, are eligible to the priesthood, which com- 
mands the homage of the highest Buddha teaches that — 

“A man dots not become low caste by birth, 

Nor by birth does one become high caste , 

High caste is the result of high actions — 

And by actions does a man degrade himself to caste 
that is low ” 
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Nevertheless, caste was tolerated under the Sinhalese 
kings as a social institution, and in the account given in 
the Mahavansa of the planting of the great Bo tree, it 
is said that “ the sovereign, the lord of chanotB, directed 
that it should be lifted by the four high caste tribes and 
by eight persons of each of the other castes ” The highest 
caste among the Sinhalese is the goi-vansa, or tillers of 
the soil , there are, besides, lishers, smiths, washers, baggage- 
carriers, weavers, potters, scavengers, and many others 
Every trade is a caste The castes do not intei marry, and 
neither wealth nor European influence has had any effect 
in breaking down caste distinctions At present the 
wealthiest native of Ceylon is a hsher by caste, but his 
wealth cannot gam him admittance to the houses of the 
native aristocracy, who are all of necessity of the highest 
caste The Tamils have the same caste distinctions as 
their fellows on the mainland The Mahometans have no 
caste distinctions 

Education — The Ceylon Government maintains a large 
number of public schools, chiefly of the village class , and 
there are throughout the island several schools under the 
management of the Roman Catholics and other missionary 
bodies, which receive large grants fiom Government m the 
form of payments for results in subjects of secular instruc- 
tion The education department is under a Director of 
Public Instruction The following is an abstract of the 
school returns for 1874 — 



Number of SitiolarA 


Male 

Ruiuli 

Total 

253 Public Schools, 

4 Regimental Schools, 
882 Free Schools, 

829 Pi iv ate Schools, 

10,376 
331 
33, 504 
8,509 

l,34i 

27 

10,825 

1,460 

11,710 

358 

44,379 

9,929 

Total, 

! 52,810 

13,555 

j 00,385 


The annual expenditure by the Government on education 
is upwards of £30,000 , of which from £17,000 to £18,000 
is expended on general administration and salaries of masters 
of public schools, and £13,000 on grants in aid and other 
contingent charges 

Crime — The criminal statistics for the year 1874 
give the following figures, having lefercnce to a popula- 
tion of upwards of 2,400,000 The justices of the peace 
made 10,171 preliminary inqmrits, ol which 2750 related 
to offences against the person, 2452 to cattle stealing, 370G 
to oftences against property, and 1203 to other often ccs , 
1807 persons were committed for trial m the superior courts, 
of whom 528 were sent up for offences against the peison, 
552 for cattle stealing, 452 foi offences against property, 
and 275 for othei oftences There weie 11,704 summary 
convictions m the magistrates’ courts, of which 2568 were 
for assaults, <fcc , 178 malicious injuries, 1678 other 
offences against property , 5779 offences against Revenue 
Acts, Highway Acts, Health Acts, and the like, 437 under 
Masters and Seivants Acts, and 1154 other offences 
A comparison of the statistics for 1872, 1873, and 1874 
shows a slight increase, under almost every head m 1874, 
as compared with the two previous years 

Diseases — Ceylon is reputed to be more healthy than 
most parts of the adjoining continent of India It is doubt- 
ful, however, how far this is true It is a point whuh it 
is difficult to bring to the test of statistics Experience 
proves that with ordinary care Europeans may pass rnanj 
yeais in the island as free from disease as in any part of 
Europe, but a lengthened residence almost invariably 
induces a reduced vigour m the whole muscular apparatus ^ 
The diseases to which Europeans are most subject are 
dysentery and hepatic attacks The icturns from the 
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native hospitals for 1874 show that chronic dysentery, 
diarrhoea, anasarca, and asthenia are the most fatal In 
the principal hospital in Ceylon, namely, the Maradana 
hospital, near Colombo, out of 292 deaths 34 were from 
chronic dysentery, 99 from diarrhoea, 33 from anasarca, 
and 18 from asthenia, in the Kandy hospital, out of 304 
deaths, 14 were from chronic dysentery, 99 from diarrhoea, 
94 from anasarca, and 42 from asthenia, m the Galle 
hospital, out of 89 deaths, 4 were from chronic dysentery, 
14 from diarrhoea, 11 from anasarca, and 1 from 
debility 

Roads — The policy of the Sinhalese rulers of the 
interior was to exclude strangers from the hill country 
Prior to the British occupation of tho Kandyan territory 
in 1815, the only means of access from one district to 
another was by footpaths through the forests The 
Portuguese do not appear to have attempted to open up 
the country below the hills, and tho Dutch confined them- 
selves to the improvement of the inland water-communi- 
cations Tho British Government saw from the first the 
necessity of making roads into the interior for military 
purposes, and, more recently, for developing the resources 
of the country The credit of opening up the country is 
due mainly to the governor, Sir Edward Barnes, by whose 
direction tho great military road from Colombo to Kandy 
was made Gradually all the military stations were con- 
nected by broad tracks, wh ic h by degrees were bridged and 
converted into good carriage roads The governors Sir 
Henry Ward and Sir Hercules Robinson recognized the 
importance of giving the coffee planters every assistance 
in opening up the country, and the result of their policy 
is that the whole of the lull country is now intersected 
by a vast number of splendid roads, made at a cost of 
upwards of £2000 per mile In 1848 an ordinance 
waB passed to levy fioin every adult male m the colony 
(except Buddhist priests and Butisli soldiers) six days’ 
labour on the roads, or an equivalent m money The labour 
and money obtained by this wise measure have enabled 
the local authorities to connect the Government highways 
by minor roads, which bring every village of importance 
into communication with tho principal towns Tho 
expenditure m 1874 out of the revenues of the colony on 
roads, streets, bridges, and canals was, m round numbers, 
£175,000, of which surn £113,500 was expended in the 
ordinary maintenance of existing roads The expenditure 
by the local authorities under the road ordinance amounted 
m the same year to £65,000, and by the municipalities of 
Colombo, Kandy, and Galle to £23,000 

Railway ? — After repeated vam attempts by successive 
governors to connect Colombo with the interior by railways, 
Sir Charles MacOarthy successfully set on foot the present 
railway of 75 miles m length from Colombo to Kandy, 
which is probably tho most prosperous in the world It 
was constructed at a cost of £1 ,7 38,483 The gross receipts 
m 1872 were £226,000, and the working exponses £89,000, 
or about 38 per cent of the gross earnings A branch rail- 
way from Peradeniya (four miles from Kandy) to Navala- 
pitiya, 17 miles m length, has ]ust been completed, and a 
line from Colombo to Moratuwa, 11 miles m length, has 
been commenced , the latter line will probably be extended 
to Kalutara, distant 26 miles from Colombo The line from 
Colombo to Kandy is remarkable for its beauty, and for 
the engineering skill shown m its construction The 
ruling gradient for the first 50 miles is 1 m 100, the 
line then rises for 1 2 miles with a gradient of 1 in 45 
throughout and curves of 10 chains radius, to the Pera- 
demya station, which is 1562 feet above the sea-level 
The Navalapitiya railway station is 1913 feet above the 
'sea-level 

Agriculture — The Sinhalese are more attached to the 
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pursuit of agriculture than any other occupation, and 
although their implements are of the rudest kmd, and 
their processes the most simple, they succeed m obtain- 
ing successive crops of gram of good quality wherever they 
can secure sufficient water The chief culture m every 
part of the island is that of rice, the staple food of all the 
native races in Ceylon 

Rice — In a few places, where the rain-fall is abundant, 
nee cultivation is allowed to depend on the natural supply 
of water, but m most parts the cultivation is not attempted 
unless there is secured beforehand a certain and sufficient 
supply, by means of canals or reservoirs In the hill 
country every valley and open plain capable of tillage is 
made to yield its crops of grain, and the steep sides of 
the hills are cut into terraces, on which are seen waving 
patches of green rice watered by mountain streams, which 
are conducted by means of channels ingeniously carried 
round the spurs of the hills and along the face of acclivities, 
by earthen water-courses and bamboo aqueducts, so as to 
fertilize the fields below These works bear witness to 
the patience, industry, and skill of the Kandyan villagers 
In the low country to the north and east and north-west 
of the hills, irrigation works of a more expensive kmd 
are necessary 

Irrigation — The native rulers coveied the whole face of 
the country with a network of irrigation ieservons, by which 
Ceylon was enabled in ancient times to be the great granary 
of Southern Asia Wars, and the want of a strong hand to 
guide the agriculture of the country, have led to the decay of 
these ancient works, and large tracts of land, which were 
formerly highly productive, have become swampy wastes or 
dense foiests The remains of somo of the largti irriga- 
tion works are amongst the most interesting of tho 
memorials of Ceylon’s former greatness Some of the 
artificial lakes weie of great size Minenya, formed by 
damming across the valleys between the low hills which 
surround it with an embankment 60 feet wide at the top, 
is at this day twenty miles m circumference Another 
with an embankment several miles m length, the Kaia- 
wewa, was formed by damming back the waters of the 
Kalaoya, but they have forced their way through the em- 
bankment, and in the ancient bed ol the lake, or tank, aie 
now many small villages In connection with these large 
tanks were numeious canals and channels for supplying 
smaller tanks, or for irrigating large tracts of fields 
Throughout the district of Nuwarakalawiy a every village 
has its tank The embankments have been formed with 
great skill, and advantage has been taken to the utmost 
of the slightest fall in tho land , but they in common with 
the larger works had been allowed to fall into decay, and 
were being brought to destruction by the evil practice 
of cutting them every year to irrigate the fields The 
work of restoring these embankments has at last been 
undertaken by the Government Proper sluices will 
gradually be supplied to all the village tanks, and the em- 
bankments will bo raised and strengthened by the united 
labour of the villagers in proportion to their shares m tho 
fields under the yamsabawa system 

Ihy Grams — Several dry grains (so called as distin- 
guished from rice, which is grown m water) are grown in 
Ceylon These are chiefly kollu, millet, kurakkan, gingele, 
and pulse of various kinds 

Tobacco — Tobacco is extensively cultivated m various 
parts of the island, and the growth of particular places, 
such as Dumbara and Uva, is much prized for local con- 
sumption The tobacco of export is grown in the penin- 
sula of Jaffna, where the rajah of Travancore has an 
agent who purchases for him direct from the growers The 
exports of this article m 1850 were 22,176 cwts, valued 
at £20,698, and in 1873, 36,676 cwts , valued at £99,174* 
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Cinnamon . — Ceylon has been celebrated since the middle 
of the 14th century for its cinnamon, and during the 
period of the Dutch occupation this spice was the principal 
article of commerce, under their rule and up to 1832 its 
cultivation was a Government monopoly With the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly the quantity exported increased, but 
the value declined. European consumers contented them- 
selves with the cheaper and coarser cassia, and the Ceylon 
producers then peeled the coarser and less valuable shoots of 
cinnamon to compete with the cassia, till the average price 
m London, which was 5s Id per lb m 1841, was reduced 
in 1857 to Is 6d per lb Cassia during this period varied 
from Is l£d to 6|d per lb The customs returns give the 
exports for 1850 at 664,857 lb, valued at £64,486, and for 
1873 at 1,160,754 lb, valued at only £58,037 

Coffee — The most important cultivation is that of coffee, 
a branch of industry which since the year 1841 has 
assumed a position of great and ever-increasing prominence 
Coffee was an article of growth and export from Ceylon so 
far back as the time of the Portuguese, but like the 
cinnamon it grew wild without any attempt ut cultivation 
Patches of it were to be seen around the Kandyan villages 
in wild luxuriance , and the berry, gathered before it was 
ripe, and imperfectly cured, seldom possessed much flavour, 
and was lightly esteemed as an article of European com- 
merce Coffee cultivation on the West Indian plan was 
first commenced m 1824 by Sir E Barnes, then gover- 
nor of Ceylon, who hoped by his example to introduce 
coffee-planting by Europeans into tho island. Until 1834, 
however, public attention does not seem to have been 
occupied with the subject , but m that year the falling off 
m the supplies from othei quarters brought capitalists into 
Jhe field, and when in 1836 the home duty on East India 
coflee was reduced to 6d per lb, a great impulse was given 
to coffee planting in Ceylon During that and the 
following year about 7000 acres of forest land were 
purchased for this object , aud when at the end of a few 
years it became mattei of notoriety that the soil and climate 
of Ceylon were capable of yielding a coffee equal in value 
to most kinds, the influx ol capital from England fur 
investment m this new branch of Ceylon industry became 
veiy great 

The commercial crisis of 1847 gave a check to coffee- 
plantmg in the island, and caused the abandonment of 
seveial estates But enforced economy induced more 
careful cultivation, aud the coffee enterprise soon recovered 
There arc now 1,215 coffee plantations of which 800 are 
owned by individual proprietors, 250 or whom reside on 
their owu estates, and 400 more are resident in the 
island Tho aiea is estimated at 250,000 acres, of which 

195.000 are m bearing The exports from these planta- 
tions for tho coffee season ending 10th Oct 1874 were 

850.000 cwts , giving an average yield from old and new 
estates together of a little over 4 cwts per acre Estates 
from 5 to 10 years old probably yield about four and 
half cwts per acre, and older estates about three and a 
half cwts per acre The price for plantation coffee m the 
London markets m 1845 was 74s per cwt , it has 
fluctuated considerably, aud went down to 50s m 1851, 
but it did not rise much above the price of 1845 till 
1872, when it steadily rose till it reached 139s on Feb 7th, 
1873 Land suitable for coffee is purchased from the 
Government in foiest It was formerly sold in large 
blocks at an upset price of 5s an acre , it is now sold in 
convenient blocks of 200 acres or less at an upset price 
of £1 an acre , no laud, however, which is really well 
suited for coffee can bo obtained at less than £9 or £10 an 
acre, and m 1873 a lot of 306 acres of forest land sold for 
£18 per acre Including the lands sold m small lots to 
natives, the Government granted from 1833 to 1844 
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267,373 acres, and between 1844 and 1874 693,886 acres, 
the average price per acre has risen from 10s 8d to 
£2, 12s 4d per acre The exports of coffee m 1850 
were 278,473 cwts , valued at £609,262, and m 1873, 
951,591 cwts , valued at £4,220,750 

Tea — The cultivation of tea has recently been intro- 
duced A small quantity of puro good tea is produced 
annually, and finds a ready market iu the island It has 
not yet become an article of export 

Cinchona — Cinchona was introduced into the hill- 
districts of Ceylon and India from South America m 1860 
It was brought direct from the forests, where it maintained 
an incessant strugglo with other trees for existence After 
patient and intelligent experiment its cultivation has been 
assured, and the object of its introduction secured There 
is now provided an abundant supply of the bark at a 
price which will secure to the population at large the 
valuable febrifuge yielded by the alkaloids of cinchona 

Sugar — The cultivation of sugar was commenced in 
1836 near Kandy, and subsequently m seveial other 
parts of the island, but without any permanent success , 
the sugar grown m the island forms a very small portion 
of tho annual consumption The sugar imported in 1873 
amounted to 28,956 cwts , valued at £46,953 

Cocoa-nuts — As an investment for English capital cocoar 
nut planting has not proved remunerative To the native 
cultivator a small cocoa-nut plantation adjoining his home- 
stead is of the utmost value, as has been already explained 
under tho head “ palms ” It is estimated that the extent 
of land, held by Europeans and natives, beanng cocoa-nuts 
is 250,000 acies 

Manufactures —The native manufactures are of the most 
primitive description Coarse cotton cloth of a strong 
and serviceable kind is woven m rude looms, but tho 
looms are rapidly disappearing with the introduction of 
the cheaper but inferior productions of Manchester The 
fibre of the cocoa nut is worked up m largo quantities 
into coir yarn and cordage, which is admirably adapted for 
use m salt water The country trading vessels employ 
no other cordage or rope than this, and indeed the planks 
of their small vessels are held together solely by coir 
yarn, without the aid of a single nail Cocoa nut oil is 
expressed from the dried kernel of the cocoa-nut in nati\e 
mills, which are simply a rough mortar of wood or stone 
in which a heavy pestle of haul wood is made to i evolve 
by means of a pair of oxen at the end of a long pole, 
secured by a bamboo to the uppei end of the pestle, 
tho whole machine forming a simple kind of lever, by the 
action of which the oil is extracted Steam-powei is now 
used by European merchants in manufacturing this oil 
and m preparing and pressing coir fibre, and oil and coir 
have become important articles of export In 1850 the 
exports of coir rope, yarn, <kc ,were 39,886 cwts , valued 
at £20,435, and in 1873, 65,048 cwts , valued at £45,363 
Of cocoa-nut oil the exports m 1850 were 32,785 cwts, 
valued at £35,035, and m 1873, 113,872 cwts, of the 
value of £141,818 

Trade and Commerce — The trade of (’ey Ion shows a steady un 
provement The earliest returns of imports and exports are thoso 
tor 1825, which give the following figures — Imports, £296,801 , 
exports, £224,388, total, £510,689 The latest retui ns show that 
in 1874 the imports and exports togethei were \alued at nearly 
tc n millions, as against half a million in 1825, that is half r century 
ago The figuics are as follows — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

1835 

£352,07o 

£100,268 

£551,344 

1845 

1,405,127 

.583,100 

2,078,227 

1855 

2,388,191 

1,074,77 7 

4,362,968 

1865 

5,022,179 

3,565,1,57 

8,587,336 

1874 

6,336,119 

4,394,427 

9,730,546 


V — 47 
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There has been a corresponding Increase in the tonnage of ship- 
~ entered and cleared during tine same period The figures are 


as follows — 


1825 

1885 

1845 

1855 

1865 

1874 


91,685 tons 
145,182 , 
423,370 „ 
634,482 „ 
1,150,840 
2,015,158 


With the exception of a duty of one shilling per cwt on plum- 
bago, which is m lieu of the royalty to which the Clown was 
entitled on all plumbago as it came from the juts, there are no 
export duties, the duty on imports is five pci cent on tin declared 
value, with some few exceptions, sue has arms, wines, spirits, and 
gram, whi< h are liable to special rates , padd> , or ri< e in husk, which 
pays 3d a bushel , ik e ami othci grain, 7d a bushel , und machinery, 
|>apei, and a few other ai tales, which are free 
Hanks — Two English banking companies and one Indian bank 
have blanches in Ceylon — the (blent il Bmk Corporation, the 
Chartered M clean tile Bank of India, London, and China, and the 
Bank of Madras The two chartered bulks, tlu Oncntal and the 
Chartered Mi leant lie Bmk, have the pimhge of issuing notes of 
live uipees and upwaids in value Tin Government in 1856 gave 
up this pi iv liege, ami lift tin paper luiitncy of the island entirely 
lu tilt hands ot tlu bulks, who pay to the Government, m lieu of 
stamp duty, one per emit jxr innum on the average amount of 
notis in imulition, and are required to keep in resirve bullion 
equal to on< thud ol thin issues The bank notes are xeieivtd at 
all the Government tiuisuius throughout the island, but the banks 


are bound to reihun them with spun aft* i n notice of 60 days, 
this mli is only nilori ed when the (lovunint nt requires a remit 
tam i jI spi ( ic at some distant treasuiy The note circulation has 
increased vuLh the gimral improvement in the financial position of 
Ceylon In 1 H r »4 it amounted to 4,131,000, of which £70 4 000 waii 
represented by Gov 1 1 nineiit notos , in 1859 it amounted to £93,334, 
m 1864 to £259,631, in 1869 to £270,979, and in 1874 to £386,089 
Since 1st lanuaiy 1872 the uipeo his been tin solo standaid of 
v due in C< ylon, with dmitrnl subdivisions, represi nti d by bronze 
t >ken pieces, which me tuki n as equivalent to ^ 0 th part of a mpee 
or 5 cents, ^J^th pait of a mpio oi om cent, g^th part of a rupee 
or half a cent, 4 j 0 th pint oi a rupee or a iiuaitii of a c ent All 
accounts are kept in i upt c s and i ents The hull m silvu subsidiaiy 
coins are unreiit, — tlu halt rupu as 50 nuts, the quarter rupre as 
25 cents, and the two anna pure (Jth oi a lupi e) as 12£ tents The 
rupee is tho Coin piny's wlvcr lupu ot Jndii, ol 180 grains w tight 
and J)th? finiiuss 

JiitHHUt and Bi/hndihoe — The total revenue for 1874 was 
£1,241,558, tlu total expenditure £1,110,180 The pniuipal 
heads of re venue are customs, £2G8,203, land salis, £67,7%, land 
ravcmui , £80,822 , tolls on rends and canals, £41,217 , lnoiu « sfuiulc r 
whn Ji In ml is domed thi revniui hom tho Government monopoly 
of tlu arriuk treuh ), £17 1,305 , stamps (including both genual and 
postage), £105,239, ot which about £20,000 is postal revenue , fines 
and loifutures, £8440, sale of Government prope 1 1\ , £133,323, of 
which about £70,000 is domed fiom the monopoly on silt, rum 
burse me nts, £30,000 , interest on suitois* deposits liivesttel m Indian 
Gov ei nnu nt so< uritu*s and on bnlanc es m England, £13,600 , linsc el 
lamous, £44,63 4 , ptail tishuy, £9024 , l ail way receipts, £221,168 
Of the customs duties about £150,000 is derived i l om the impoit 
duty on guiiti, md ot the laud revenue about £70,000 is derived lioin 
the tithe on gnun , it thus ippears tliat about one tifth of tho total 
revenue of the islind is deiive d tiom a tax on tho daily food of the 
people In defence of tht sc buidtns oil food, it is urge d that the 
impoitation ol nee is rendered mcessary, to a huge* extent, by tho 
employment on the eolleo estates of nnmigiant Hbouiers fiom the 
south ot India, who come ove i for the coiht season and ictum to 
India with then e linings, out ot winch they would contnhute 
nothing to the re venue of Ceylon, if it were not tor the tux 
on then nnpoi ted food and as regaiels the tithe on gram, that 


this is the reserved rent of the Crown as supreme landlord The 
monofioly of the arrack trade yields about £170,000 The very 
name of monoj>oly has an odious sound, hut in the instances in 
which it exists m Ceylon it ib difficult to see what mode of taxation 
would be loss oppressive, and, as regards the an aek monopoly, there 
can be no doubt that its possession by the Government renders 
possible the exeici.se ot an effectual check on the abuse of this intoxi- 
cant The Government restricts distillation to ceitain licensed 
stills, which are left tree to sell the spirit wholesale in open market, 
but the right to retail is granted only to certain persons and certain 
taverns This light is sold by auction from yeir to year to 
taverns or groups of taverns, which are bound to retail pure arrack 
at not more than a certain price named m the conditions, and are 
subjected to stringent regulations for tho prevention of drunkenness 
and the maintenance of older In the management of this mono- 
poly, revenue is a secondniy consideration, and taverns are only 
allowed where they are absolutely required, that is, whore their 
place, if they were not allowed, would be supplied by the illicit 
sale of ariatk Tho proper management ot this monopoly has 
received much attention from the present govtrnoi, Sir W H 
Gregoiy, and he has been carelul to infoice the observance of the 
puneiplcs which have always bu n supposed to govern this question 
The monopoly of salt has men lrom tunc immemorial m tne hands 
of the sovereign, and, as it pri viuls in Ceylon, is common to every 
country m thf East, it sec ms to be the only expt client by which 
to obtain a minimum of taxation from classes incapable of bearing 
in any other shape an equitable share of the public buidens Salt is 
produced at about ]0d poi cwt and sold at 4s 8d pel cwt 
The principal heads ot expenditure are as tollows —Salanes and 
ofhee charges, £354,761 , pensions, £41,000, revenue su vices, 
£24,000, hospitals, £16,000, education, £14,600 , police and 
mils, £30,700 , woiks and buildings, £24,000 , roads, streets, 
midges, and canal?, £185,300 , military expenditure, £124,687 
The returns of revenue and expenditure of the Government, as 
given above, do not represent the whole of the public revenue and 
c xpemliture of the island < there have to be added the returns fiom 
the municipalities and the local boaids by which the load tax is 
collected These figures are us follows for the year 1874 — 


Colombo Municipality 

Revenue 

£18,961 

Lxpenditure 

£38,708 

Galle ,, 

7,057 

6,100 

hand> ,, 

Provincial Road Committees- 
Western Province 

11,766 

14,548 

35,087 

28,468 

North Western Province 

9,213 

6,130 

Southern ,, 

9,554 

8,046 

Eastern ,, 

5,192 

4,350 

Northern ,, 

7,117 

6,976 

Central 

16,937 

9,319 

Noitli Cential ,, 

2,635 

1,833 

Total, 

£143,519 

£124,478 


The returns ol revenue fiom 1856 to the present time show a 
steady and lapid increase, and are a tail indication of tho great 
advance which Ceylon is making The revenue in 1856 was 
£504,174, it rose, yeai by year, till it reached £767,100 in 1860, 
and in 1865 it amounted to £978,462, it then tell somewhat 
owing to tho cession by the Government to the municipalities of 
coitam hqui ces of rev on m , but it losem 1870 to £1,091,606, m 1871 
to £1,121 679, ill 1872 to £1,174,698, and m 1873 to £1,290,918 
The revenue for 1874 in reality exceeded that of 1873, though it 
is only given as £1,241,558, which is tho equivalent of rupees 
1,32, 43,288 at Is 10£d , at whn h the rupee is laltd m the accounts 
foi 1874, whereas m the previous year it w is lated at 2s 
Tennent’a Ceylon, 2 vols 2el ed 1859 , JUports to Ceylon Govern 
mail by bcrviu Tenures Commt'WotHr, 1870 1873 , Ceylon Govern- 
nu nt lilac Bool, 1874, and Cazetb , 1875 , Childeia's Bali Ihdionary, 
1875 , Ferguson’s Cuifon Directory, 1875 (J F D ) 


CHABLLS, a town of France, on the Seray oi Sorem, in 
tho department of Yonnc, 10 miles east of Auxerre It 
has a church, St Maitm, of the 13th century, which is 
classed among the historical monuments of France , and 
it gives its name to a celebiated white wine produced in 
the neighbouring vineyards, of which the most esteemed 
are Clos, Vultnur, Vaudesir, Bougereau, and Mont de Milieu 
Population in 1872, 2270 

CUABRIAS, a ccdebiated Athenian general, who first 
Assumed the command about the year 392 bc He defeated 
the Spartans at Angina (388), and again at Naxos (376) 
With Iphicratos and Culhstratus he commanded at Coicyra, 


and repulsed Epaminondas befoie the walls of Corinth 
In 306, together with Callistratus, he was accused of 
treachery m advising tho surrender of Oropus to the The- 
bans, and was then, it is said, defended by Plato His 
unpopularity on account of this charge, and also on ac- 
count of his ostentation and luxuriousness, led him to 
accept a foreign command under Tachos, king of Egypt 
who had revolted from the Persians On the breaking out 
of the Social War (357), he, however, joined Chares m 
the command of the Athenian fleet At the siege of Chios 
his ship was disabled, but he refused to flee, and fell fighting 
bravely He was famous for the invention of a manoeuvre^ 
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which consulted w receiving a charge on the left knee, with 
the spears of the front ranks pointed against the enemy 
and the shields resting on the ground 

CHADERTON, Laurence (1536-1640), a Puritan 
divine, was born at Lees Hall, m the parish of Oldham, 
Lancashire, September 14, 1536, being the second son of 
Edmund Chaderton, a gentleman of an ancient family, and 
a zealous Catholic Under the tuition of Laurence Vaux, 
a priest, he became an admirable scholar In 1562 he 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, where, after a short 
time, he formally joined the Established Church, and was, 
in consequence, disinherited by his father In 1567 he 
was elected a fellow of his college, and subsequently he 
was chosen lectuier of St Clement's Church, Cambridge, 
where he pleached to admiring audiences for many years 
So gieat was his reputation that when Sir Walter Mildmay 
refounded Emmanuel College m 1584, he chose Chaderton 
for the first master, and on his expressing some reluctance, 
declared that if he would not accept the office, tfie founda- 
tion should not go on In the beginning of the leigu of 
James I Chaderton was appointed one of the five divines 
for managing the cause of the Puntans at the Hampton 
Court conference , and he was also one of the translators 
of the Bible In 1613 he was created D 1) At this 
period he made provision for twelve fellows and above 
forty scholars, m Emmanuel College Fearing that he 
might have a successor who held Arm i man doctrines, he 
resigned the masteiship m favoui of Dr Preston, but 
survived him, and lived also to see the college presided 
over successively by Dr Sancroft and Dr Holdsworth He 
died November 1540 m the second month of his 105th 
year, according to his biographer Dr Dillingham Dr 
Chaderton published a sermon preached at St Paul's Cross 
m 1578, and a treatise of his Orc Justification was printed 
by Anthony Thysius, professor of divinity at Leyden 
Some other works by him on theological subjects remain 
m manuscript 

CHiERONEIA, a Boeotian town situated on the Thei- 
modon, a tributary of the Cephissus, on a plain which 
was on the borders of Phocis, and was on the natural 
route for an army invading Boeotia on that side It is 
celebrated in history as the scene of tluee gieat battles 
111 the hist (447 bc) the Athenians were defeated by the 
Boeotians , m the second (388 n c ) Philip defeated the 
confedeiate forces of the Athenians and Boeotians , and in 
the third (86 bc) Sulla defeated the geneials of Mithri- 
dates A colossal lion lately excavated near the site ol the 
modern K&purna marks the grave of the Boeotians who 
fell m the second of these engagements, and in tfie village 
itself are some remains of the ancient citadel, the Petrachus, 
and a theatre excavated out of the lock on which tfie citadel 
was built Cfiseroneia was the birthplace of Plutarch 
CHAFFINCH (Fungilla evdebs), a Conirostral Bird, 
belonging to the family Fringilhdae or Finches, and distin- 
guished, in the male sex, by the deep greyish blue of its 
crown feathers, the sulphur yellow of its rump, the white 
of the wmg coverts, so disposed as to form two conspic 
uous bars, arid the reddish brown passing into vinous red of 
the throat and breast The female is less conspicuous in 
its colouring than the male, and the young males resemble 
the females until after the first autumn moult, when they 
gradually assume the plumage of their sex The chaffinch 
breeds early m the seasou, and its song may often be heard 
m February Its nest, which is a model of neatness and 
symmetry, it builds on trees and bushes, preferring such 
as are overgrown with moss and lichens It is chiefly 
composed of moss and wool, lined internally with grass, 
wool, feathers, and whatever soft material the locality 
affords The outside consists of moss and lichens, and 
according to Selby, u us always accordant with the par- 
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ticular colour of its situation ” When built in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns the neat is Buinewhat slovenly and 
untidy, being often composed of bits of dirty straw, pieces 
of paper and blackened moss, in one instance, near Glasgow, 
the author of the Birds of the West of Scotland found 
several postage-stamps thus employed It lays four or five 
eggs of a pale purplish buff, streaked and spotted with 
purplish red In spnng the chaffinch is destructive to 
early flowers, and to young radishes and turnips just as 
they appear above the surface , m summer, however, it 
feeds principally on insects and then laiv**, while m autumn 
and winter its food consists of gram and otln i suds On 
the Continent of Europe the chaffinch is a favourite 
songbird, especially m Germany, where a cow lias been 
known to be given in exchange for one of these birds, and 
where great attention is paid to its training Its notes are 
clear and powerful, and, according to Bcchstem, “seem 
almost to approach to words " The chaffinch is found 
throughout Eutope and Western Asia, and has been 
observed as far west as the Azores It is resident all the 
year m the warmer parts of this area, but migrates south- 
ward from Noithern Europe on the approach of winter it 
was at one time supposed that the females only migrated, 
and Linnaeus named the species i'celtbs, or “ buchtloi,” in 
allusion to this alleged deseition of the males by thur 
mates, which, howevei, does not appeal to take place 
CHAGRES, a seaport of Colombia, in the state of 
Panama, situated on the northern side of the Isthmus of 
Panama, about 12 miles W S W of Colon or Aspinwall, at 
the mouth of a river of its own name Before the opening 
of the railway between Panama and Aspmwall m 1855 it 
was a place of very considerable importance , but it has 
now sunk mto a very decadent and dilapidated condition, 
and the inhabitants, who aie mainly negroes oi halt-castes, 
only amount to about 1000 The period of its greatest 
prosperity coincides with the great emigration from the 
United States to the Californian gold-fields, and the dis- 
tuct on the left sale of the liver is still known as the 
American town The clnet facts in its histoiy aie its 
destruction by the buccaneers m 1671 and its capture by 
the English under Admiral Vernon m 1740 

CHALCEDON, or rather Caiohfdon, an ancient 
maritime town of Bithyrna, in Asia Minor, called also 
Procerastis and Colpusa, almost dntctly opposite Byzan- 
tium, to the south of the present town oi Scutari It 
was founded by a colony from Megara, on a site so 
obviously lufenoi to that which was within their view on 
the opposite shore, that it received ironi the oracle the name 
of “The City of the Blind " In its earlj history it shared the 
fortunes of Byzantium, was taken by the satrap (Hanes, 
vacillated long between the Lacedmmonian and the Athenian 
interest, and at last fell into the hands of the kings of 
Bithyrna, by the last of whom it was bequeathed to the 
Romans It was taken and partly destroyed by M ithndaU s, 
but it recoveied dunng tfie empue, aud m 451 ad was 
the seat of the Fourth General Council, which condemned 
the Monophysites It tell under the repeated attacks of the 
barbarian hordes, who crossed over after having lavaged 
Byzantium, and it furnished an encampment to tho 
Persians under Chosioes for about ten years after 616 
Its ruin was completed by the Turks, who used it as a 
quairy from which to draw the building materials for 
Constantinople The site is now occupied by the village 
of Kadi Keui, or “Village of the Judge,” which contains a 
number of fine villas and a large Roman Catholic cathedraL 
At a short distance to the south are tho iuiiis of Tauten lion, 
or, as it is now called, Pandik, where Behsanus is said to 
have lived m retirement A plain m the neighbourhood % 
affords camping ground for the caravans after they leave 
Scutari 
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CHALCIS See Euboba 

CHALDEA See Babylonia, vol m p 183 

CHALK (Ang-Sax cealc , Lat calx, lime), an earthy 
limestone of the Upper Cretaceous group of rocks It has 
a specific gravity of from 2 4 to 2 6, is rough to the touch, 
is friable, and presents an uneven fracture, it has an insipid 
taste, and adheres slightly to the tongue , it is usually 
white, and imparts its colour to surfacBR over which it is 
rubbed On microscopical examination, chalk is found to 
consist m the main of the minute shells of Foramimfera 
In addition to calcium carbonate, chalk usually contains 
about 5 per cent of water, with some free silica and 
feme oxide, besides minor impurities The red varieties 
of chalk may contain as much as 9 28 per cent of silica, 
9 6 per cent of feme oxide, and 1 42 per cent of alumina 
(Clapham, Chern News, 1862, vol vi p 313) Some 
of the fed chalk of Norfolk gives, when treated with 
acids, an argillaceous residue, which when air dried has a 
weight equal to 9 3 per cent that of the chalk taken, 
and has been found on anal) sis to consist of water, 
ferric oxide, and alumina, with a small proportion of 
magnesia and potash (Church, Chem News f 1875, vol 
xxxi p 199) 

The flooding of streams that flow through chalky ground 
is almost unknown, since chalk is very porous, and will 
when dry take up nearly one-third of its bulk of water 
(Ansted and Miller) , and m some districts where chalk is 
the surface-rock, the heaviest showers are absorbed as soon 
as they fall During the summer months, however, most 
of the rainfall penetrates only a few foot downwards, 
and is consequently imbibed by vegetation or evaporated , 
for though chalk is highly absorbent, its fine and close 
toxturo does not allow of the free permeation of water 
Occasionally, lower-lying beds of chalk have been drained, 
whilst higher levels have remained charged with moisture 
The circulation of water m chalk strata is due, in fact, not 
so much to general percolation in the mass, as to its flow 
either through fissures or, as in the case of deep-seated and 
but little disturbed and creviced beds, along planes of 
stratification As a storehouse of watoi the chalk formation 
is of great importance, the artesian wells of London and 
many other places being supplied directly or indirectly 
from it Where chalk forms the surface of the land, the 
yield of watei muv be very large, as at the Trmg cutting 
of the North Western Railway, where it amounted to 
upwards of a million gallons a day Chalk is much used 
as a dressing for land deficient m lime, and is of special 
value where the soil consists of a stiff wet clay The 
effect of the addition of chalk is to render the soil better 
able to retain moisture, and to improve its texture It is 
generally most efficacious when used in moderate quantity 
every six or seven years The renewal of the supply of 
chalk is necessary owing to its removal from the surface by 
solution and by the undermining action of earthworms 
The chalk is not ploughed into the land till it has been 
exposed to frost, which breaks it up into small squarish 
fragments In the Lincolnshire wolds, tho process of 
chalking, in conjunction with bomug and manuring, has 
brought about a great improvement m the soil In 
Dorsetshue the land is usually chalked once m twenty 
years The chalk is spiead on the ground m large lumps, 
which crumble dowu under the influence of the weather , 
or it may be burnt and applied as lime For sandy soils, 
on which it acts as a cement, chalk is best adapted when 
marly m character On poor chalky ground, tho sain- 
foin (Onobiyt his sativa), a plant which flourishes m calcareous 
soils and is an excellent fodder for cattle, has been culti- 
* vated with great success, and the herbage of the chalk 
downs of Sussex, Wilts, and other counties of England, 
affords good pasture for sheep 
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Chalk is employed medicinally as an antacid and mild 
astnngent, either alone, or together with other astringents, 
or combined with mercury as hydrargyrum cum creta, but 
never m the crude state As none of the salts it forms 
is purgative, it is a valuable remedy in diarrhoea 
Externally, prepared chalk is used as a dessicant, and as a 
protective application for ulcers and burns, and m inter- 
trigo and other affections of the skin When taken for a 
prolonged period, chalk is apt to form concretions in the 
stomach, for want of acid sufficient to dissolve it 

Chalk is rarely hard enough to be used in any kind of 
building When burnt to lime it serves the same purposes 
as stone lime, but on account of its more rapid absorption 
of carbonic acid gas, it is not so fit for general use as the 
latter, except when fresh from the kiln Chalk is 
employed m the manufacture of cements and of carbonate 
of soda, in the pieparation of carbonic acid gas, and in 
many other chemical processes , also for making paints, 
crayons, and tooth-powder Whiting or Spanish white , 
used to polish glass and metal, is purified chalk prepared 
by triturating common chalk with a large quantity of water, 
which is then decanted and allowed to deposit the finely- 
dmded particles it holds m suspension 

Black chalk or drawing slate is a soft carbonaceous 
schist, which gives a black streak, so that it can be used 
for drawing or writing Brown chalk is a kind of umber 
Red chalk or reddle is au impure earthy variety of haematite 
Fiench chalk is a soft variety of steatite, a hydrated silicate 
of magnesium 

See J Prestwicli, The Water hearing Strata of London , p 57, 
*qq (London, lH r >l) , ,1 A ('hikt in Jo urn Boy Agnc Soc,v ol 
xn p 331 (1851) , (Jaird, English Agriculture m 1850 and 1851, 
p 01 (London, 1852) 

CIIALLONER, Richard (1691-1781), an eminent 
Roman Catholic prelate, born at Lewes, Sussex, 29th 
September 1691 After the death of his father, who was 
a rigid Dissenter, his mother sought refuge with some 
Roman Catholic families, the consequence being that the 
son was brought up in their religion, chiefly at tho scat of 
Mr Holman at Warkworth, Northamptonshire, where the 
Rev John Gother, a celebrated controversialist, officiated 
as chaplain In 1704 he was sent to the English College 
at Douay, where he was ordained a priest, took his degrees 
m divinity, and was appointed professor in that faculty 
In 1730 he was sent on the English mission and stationed 
in London The controversial treatises that he now 
published m rapid succession attracted much attention, 
particularly his Catholic Christian Instructed , which was 
profacod by a witty reply to Dr Conyers Middleton's 
Letter fiom Rome , showing an exact conformity between 
Popery and Paganism Middleton is said to have been 
so irritated that he endeavoured to put the penal laws 
m force against his antagonist, who prudently withdrew 
from London until the commotion subsided On 29th 
January 1741, Cballoner was raised to the episcopal 
dignity at Hammersmith, by the title of bishop of Debra, 
ui partibus mfiddium , and nominated coadjutor, cum jure 
successions, to Bishop Petre, Vicar- Apostolic of the London 
district Accordingly, on the decease of that prelate m 
1758, Challoner succeeded to the Yicanate-Apostohc He 
resided principally in London, but was obliged to retire 
into the country during the “ No Popery ” riots of 1780 
Soon afterwards he died, on January 12, 1781, and was 
buried at Milton, Berkshire Bishop Challoner was the 
author of numerous controversial and devotional works, 
which have been frequently reprinted and translated into 
various languages He compiled the Garden of the Soul , 
which continues to this day to be the most popular manual of 
devotion among English-speakiug Roman Catholics, and he 
revised an edition of the Douay version of the Scnpturee 
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( 1 749-50), correcting the language and orthography, which 
in many places had become obsolete. Of his historical 
works the most valuable is one which was intended to be a 
Homan Catholic antidote to Foxe’s well-known martyr- 
ology It is entitled Memoirs of Missionary Priests and 
other Cathohcks of both Sexes who suffered Death or 
Imprisonment in England on account of their Religion, from 
the year 1577 till the end of the r eign of Charles II , 2 vols 
1741 , reprinted m 1803 Bishop Challouer also published 
anonymously, in 1745, the lives of English, Scotch, and 
Irish saints, under the title of Britannia Sancta 

CHALMERS, Alexander (1759-1834), was born m 
Aberdeen He was educated as a doctor, but gave up this 
profession for literature His first productions were con- 
tributions to London periodicals, and he was for some time 
editor of the Morning Herald Besides editions of the 
works of Shakespeare, Beattie, Fielding, Johnson, Warton, 
Pope, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, and others, he published A 
General Biographical Dictionary m 32 vols (1812-1817), 
a Glossary to Shaksjreare , an edition of Shakspeare , and 
the British Essayists , commencing with the Tatler and 
ending with the Observer , with biographical and histoncal 
prefaces and a general index 

CHALMERS, George (1742-1825), an antiquarian 
and political writer of considerable eminence, was born 
at Fochabers, a village m the county of Moray, in the 
year 1742 His father, James Chalmers, was a grandson 
of George Chalmers of Pittensear, a small estate in the 
parish of Lhanbryde, now St Andre ws-Lhanbryde, in 
the same county, possessed by the mam line of the family 
from about the beginning of the 17th to the middle of the 
1 8th century After completing the usual course at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, young Chalmers studied law m Edin- 
burgh for several years Two uncles on the father’s Ride 
having settled in America, he visited Maryland in 17G3, 
with the view, it is said, of assisting to recover a tract of 
laud of some extent about which a dispute had arisen, 
and was m this way induced to commence practice as a 
lawyer at Baltimore, where for a tune he met with much 
Buccess Having, however, espoused the cause of the 
Royalist party on the breaking out of the American war 
of Independence, he found it expedient to abandon 
his professional prospects m the New World, and return 
to his native country For the losses he had sustained as 
a colonist he leceived no compensation, and several years 
elapsed bofore he obtained au appointment that placed 
him m a state of comfort and independence 

In the meantime Chalmers applied himself with great 
diligence and assiduity to the investigation of the history 
and establishment of the English colonies in North America, 
and enjoying free access to the state papers and other 
documents preserved among what were then termed the 
plantation records, he became possessed of much important 
mfoi mation His work entitled Political Annals of the 
present United Colonies from their Settlement to the Peace 
of 1763, 4to, London, 1780, was to have formed two 
volumes , but the second, which should have contained the 
period between 1688 and 1763, never appeared The first 
volume, however, is complete m itself, and traces the original 
settlement of the different American colonies, and the 
progressive changes in their constitutions and forms of 
government as affected by the state of public affairs m the 
parent kingdom Independently of its value as being 
complied from original documents, it beais evidence of 
great research, and has been of essential benefit to later 
writers Continuing his researches, he next gave to the 
world An Estimate oj the Comparative Strength of Britain 
during the Present and Four Preceding Reigns, Lond 
1782, which passed through several editions At length, in 
August 1786, Chalmers, whose sufferings as a Royalist 
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must have strongly recommended him to the Government 
of the day, was appointed chief clerk to the committee of 
Privy Council on matters relating to trade, a situation which 
he retained till his death m 1825, a period of nearly forty 
years As his official duties made no great demands on his 
time, he had abundant leisure to devote to his favourite 
studies, — the antiquities and topography of Sco tlan d 
having thenceforth special attractions for his busy pen 
Besides biographical sketches of I)e Foe, Sir John Davies, 
Allan Ramsay, Sir David Lyndsay, Churchyard, and others, 
prefixed to editions of their respective woiks, Chalmers 
wrote a life of Paine, the author of the Mights of Man t 
which he published under the assumed name of Francis 
Oldys, A M , of the University of Pennsylvania , and a life 
of Ruddiman, m which considerable light is tin own on the 
state of literature m Scotland during the eailier part of the 
last century His life of Queen Mary, m two quarto 
volumes, was first published in 1818 It is founded on a 
MS left by Whitaker the historian of Manchester, but 
Chalmers informs us that he found it necessary to rewrite 
the whole The history of that ill-fated queen occupied 
much of his attention, and his last woik, A Detection of the 
Love-Letter s lately attributed m Hugh Campbells work to 
Mary Queen of Scots , is an exposure of an attempt to 
represent as genuine Borne fictitious letters said to have 
passed between Mary and Bothwell, which had fallen 
into deserved oblivion In 1797 appeared his Apology for 
the Believers m the Shakespeare Baiters which wet e exhibited 
m Norfolk Street , followed by other tracts on the same 
subj eet These contributions to the literature of Shakespeare 
are full of curious matter, but on the whole display a great 
waste of erudition, in seeking to show that papers which 
had been proved forgeries might nevertheless have been 
genuine Chalmers also took part m the J uni us controversy , 
and ill The Author of Junrus A seer tamed , from a Concatena- 
tion of Circumstances amounting to Moral Demonstration , 
Lond 1817, 8vo, sought to fix the authorship of the cele- 
brated letters on Hugh Boyd In 1824 he published The 
Poetical Remains of some of the Scottish Kings, now Just 
collected , and the same year he edited and presented as a 
contribution to the Bannatyne Club Robnie and Makyrw 
and the Testament of Cresset d, by Robert Henry son His 

political writings are equally numerous Among them may 
be mentioned Collection of Treaties between Great Britain 
arid other Powers, Lond 1790, 2 vols 8vo , Vindication 
of the Privileges of the People w resect to the Constitutional 
Right of Free Discussion , <fco , Lond 1796, 8vo, published 
anonymously, A Ckronolognal at count of Commerce and 
Coinage in Great Britain from the Restoration till 1810, 
Lond 1810, 8vo , Opinions of Eminent Lawyers on various 
points of English Jurisprudence , chrejly concerning the 
Colonies, Fisheries , and Commerce of Great Britain , Lond 
1814, 2 vols 8vo, Comparative Views of the State of Great 
Britain before and since the War , Lond 1817, 8vo 

But Chalmers’s greatest work is his Caledonia , which, 
however, he did not live to complete The fust volume 
appeared m 1807, and is introductory to the others It 
is divided into four books, treating successively of the 
Roman, the Pictish, the Scottish, and the Scoto-Saxon 
periods, from 80 to 1306 ad In these we are presented, 
in a condensed form, with an account of the people, the 
language, and the civil and ecclesiastical history, as well as 
the agricultural and commercial state of Scotland dunng 
the first thirteen centuries of our era Unfortunately the 
chapters on the Roman period are entirely marred by the 
author’s having accepted as genuine Bertram’s forgery De 
Situ Britannia}, but otherwise his opinions on contro- 
verted topics are worthy of much respect, being founded m 
on a laborious investigation of all the original authorities 
that were accessible to him The style both of both and 
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of the succeeding volumes is redundant, the scholarship is 
often defective, and hastily-drawn conclusions are asserted 
with the utmost confidence in their accuracy , yet, notwith 
standing all these drawbacks, such were the industry and 
perseverance of Chalmers that his Caledonia contains a 
mass of information on all subjects connected with early 
Scottish history and topography that has been of the 
highest value to subsequent writers The second volume, 
published in 1810, gives an account of the seven south- 
eastern counties of Scotland — Roxbuigh, Berwick, Had- 
dington, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Peebles, and Selkirk, 
each of them being treated of as regaids name, situa- 
tion and extent, natural objects, antiquities, establish- 
ment as shires, civil history, agriculture, manufactures and 
trade, and ecclesiastical history In 1824, after an interval 
of fourteen years, tho thud volume appeared, giving, under 
the same holdings, a description of the seven south- 
western countn s Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Ayr, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton In the preface to this 
volume the author states that the materials for the history 
of the central and not them counties were collected, and 
that he expected tho work would bo completed m two years 
This expectation, however, was not destined to be realized 
It is much to be regretted that, instead of all but wasting 
his tunc on profitless and acrimonious controversies about 
Shakespearian forget les and the ohaiacter of Queen Maty, 
Chainlets did not dnect his whole energies to lus niaqmtm 
opus, and give to the world the matured fruits of all 
tho labour he had bestowed on it , for it is on Caledonia 
that Ins fame must chnfly rest 

While thus fully occupied, Chalmers had foi many 
yeais been engaged m laying the foundation for other 
works of a not less important and laborious nature One 
of these is said to have been a history of Scottish poetry, 
another, a lnstoiy of printing m Scotland Each ot them 
he thought likely to e\t< ml to two large quarto volumes, 
and on both he expended an unusual amount of enthusiasm 
and eneigy Ho had also prepared for tho press an 
elaborate lnstoiy of the life and reign of David I In his 
later researches he was assisted by his nephew James, son 
of Alexander Chalmers, writer in Elgin 

Guoige Chalmers died at his house, James Street, 
Buckingham Cate, London, May 31, 1825, after a few 
daja’ illness, in tho eighty third year of his age His 
valuable and extensive library lie bequeathed to lus nephew, 
at whose death in 1 8 1 1 it was sold and dispersed Chalmers 
was a member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of 
London, an honorary member of the Antiquarian Society 
of Scotland, and a member of other learned societies 
In private life he was undoubtedly an amiable man, 
although the dogmatic tone tint disfigures portions of his 
writings procured him many opponents He is besides 
chargeable with a want of taste, winch appears too 
prominently in his keen attempts to silence, at all hazards, 
those whom ho < onsulercd the detractors of Mary Among 
his avowed antagonists m literary warfare the most distin- 
guished were Malone and Stee vuis, the Shakbpeare editois, 
Mathias, the* nut hoi of the Pursuits of Literature , Dr Jamie- 
son, the Scottish leva ographer , Pinkerton, the historian , Dr 
Trvmg, tho biographer of the Scottish ports, and Dr Currie 
of Liverpool But with all his failings m judgment, Chal- 
mers was a valuable wi iter He uniformly had recourse to 
original sources of information, and he is entitled to great 
praise for his patriotic and self-sacrificing endeavours to 
illustrate the history, hteraturo, and antiquities of lus 
native country (j m*d ) 

CHALMERS, Dr Thomas (1780-1 847), a distinguished 
Scottish divine, was born at Anstruther in Fifeshire, on the 
17th March 1780 He was early destined to the church, 
and while only eleven years old was enrolled as a student 
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in the university of St Andrews. Having completed his 
collegiate course, in which he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the study of mathematics, in January 1799 
he was licensed as a preacher of the gospel by the presbytery 
of St Andrews Instead of entering at once on the duties 
of his profession, he spent the two following winters in 
Edinburgh, attending the lectures of Professors Stewart, 
Playfair, Robison, and Hope In May 1803 he was 
ordained as minister of Kilmany, a small parish in Fife- 
shire, about rune miles from St Andrews During the 
preceding winter he had acted as assistant to Mr Vilant, 
professor oi mathematics m the university of that city, 
who for many years had been laid aside by ill health The 
novelty, however, of his method, and the singular enthusiasm 
that ho exhibited and excited were distasteful to those 
attached to the old routine of university education , and 
at the close of the session ho was informed that his further 
services would not be required Indignant at the fancied 
injustice thus done him, he adopted the singular expedient 
of opening mathematic d classes of his own during the 
succeeding winter, which, though discountenanced m every 
way by the university authorities, many of the students 
were attracted to attend The winter of 1803-4 was a very 
busy and exciting one Dining the week he taught thiee 
classes in St Andrews, and prepared and delivered there 
a course of lectures on chemistry, laigely illustrated by 
experiments, — appearing at the same time m the pulpit of 
Kilmany every Sunday Having suthciently redeemed Ins 
reputation by the great success which attended them, his 
mathematical classes were not resumed The lectuies on 
chemistry weie frequently redelivered in Jus own and in 
many adjoining parishes, to the suipuse and delight of 
many rural audieuces In 1805 the chair of mathematics 
in Edinburgh became vacant, and lie appeired, but 
unsuccessfully, as a candidate In 1808 ho published an 
Jnquir y into the Extent and Stability of National Resour t es, 
a treatise originated by the alarm which Bonaparte’s com- 
mercial policy had cieated in Britain, and intended to 
elucidate some of those questions in political economy 
which the existing stato of affairs had raised lie was 
preparing a new edition of this work when a series of 
domestic bereavements, and a Beveie illness that brought 
him to the brink of tho grave, and laid hi in aside from all 
duty for upwards of a yen, turned his thoughts and life 
into a now channel Dr Brewstei had invited him to 
become a contributor to the Edinbuujk Encyclopadia , at 
his own loquest the article Christianity had been assigned 
to him, and he was now engaged in preparing it lu 
studying the credentials of Christianity, ho received a new 
impression of its contents A sustained but abortive effort 
to attain that pure and heavenly morality which the Gospel 
of Christ requires led on to that great spiritual revolution 
the natuie aud progress of which his journal and letters 
enable us to trace w*th such distinctness When he 
lesumed Ins duties, an entire change m the character of his 
ministry was visible to all The report of discourses so 
earnest and eloquent as those now delivered, and of house- 
hold visitations conducted with such ardent zeal, soon 
spread beyond the limits of Ins own neighbourhood His 
reputation as an author received at the same time a large 
accession by the publication in a separate form of his 
article on Christianity, as well as by several valuable con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Christian Instructor and the 
Eclectic Review So strong, however, at that time was the 
public bias against those evangelical doctnnes which he had 
embraced, that when a vacancy occurred m Glasgow, and 
his friends brought him forward as a candidate, it was only 
after extraordinary efforts, and by a narrow majority, that 
his election was carried m the town-council 

In July 1815 he was formally admitted as minister of 
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the Tron church and parish. A blaze of unparalleled 
popularity at once broke around him as a preacher A 
series of discouises which he had preached on the connec- 
tion between the discoveries of astronomy aud the Christian 
revelation were published in January 1817 Never either 
before or since has the same reception been given to any 
volume of sermons in our language Within a year, nine 
editions aud 20,000 copies of the volume were in circula- 
tion Soon after its appearance he visited London, and 
occupied for the first time one or two of the pulpits of the 
metropolis The ci owds were enormous, the applause loud 
and universal “All the world,” writes Mr Wilberforce, 
“ wild about Dr Chalmers ” His extraoulmary popularity 
remained undimmi3hed during the eight years that he 
remained in Glasgow 

His preparation for the pulpit, however, formed but a 
small part of his labours In visiting his parish, which 
contained a population of about 11,000 souls, he speedily 
discovered that nearly a third of them had relinquished all 
connection with any Christian church, aud that then 
childien were growing up in ignorance and vice The 
appalling magnitude of the evil, and the ceitainty of its 
speedy and fughtful giowth, at once ariestod and engrossed 
him To devise and execute the means of checking and 
subduing it became henceforth one of the ruling passions 
of his life Attributing the evil to the absence of those 
parochial influences, educational and ministerial, which 
wrought so effectually for good in the smaller rural 
parishes, but wdnch had not been brought to bear upon the 
overgrown parishes of our great cities, from all spmtual 
oversight of which the members of the Establishment had 
retired m despair Ins grand panacea was to revivify, 
lemodel, and extend the old parochial economy ot Scotland 
Taking his own parish as a specimen, and gauging by it the 
spiritual necessities of the city, he did not hesitate to 
publish it as his conviction that not less than twenty new 
churches and pamlies should immediately be erected m 
Glasgow All, however, that he could persuade the town- 
council to attempt was to erect a single additional one, to 
which a parish containing no fewer than 1 0,000 souls was at- 
tached This chuich, built at his suggestion, was offered to 
him and accepted, m order that he might have free and unim- 
peded room foi carrying out his different parochial plans 

In September 1819 lie was admitted as minister of the 
church and parish of St John’s The population of the 
parish was made up principally of weavers, labourers, fac- 
tory workers, and other operatives Of its 2000 families, 
more than 800 had no connection with any Christian 
church The number of its uneducated children was count- 
less In this, as m Ins former parish, Dr Chalmers’s first 
care and efforts were bestowed upon the young For 
their week-day instruction, two commodious school-houses 
were built, four well-qualified teachers were provided, 
each with an endowment of X25 per annum , and at 
the moderate school-fees of 2s and 3s per quarter, 700 
children had a first-rate education supplied For the 
poorer and more neglected, between forty and fifty local 
sabb.ith schools were opened, m which more than 1000 
children were taught The parish was divided into 25 
districts, embracing from 60 to 100 families, over each of 
which an elder and a deacon weie placed — the former 
taking the oversight of their spiritual, the latter of their 
temporal interests Over the whole of this complicated 
parochial apparatus Dr Chalmers presided, watching, 
impelling, controlling every movement Nor was his work 
that of mere superintendence He visited personally all 
the families, completing his round of them m about two 
years, and holding evening meetings, in which he addressed 
those whom he had visited during the week Many 
families were thus reclaimed to the habit of church-going, 
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and many individuals deeply and endunngly impressed by 
the sacred truths of Christianity 

The chief reason why Dr Chalmers removed from the 
Tron parish to that of St John’s was that he might have 
an opportunity of fairly testing the effioacy of the old 
Scottish method of providing foi the poor At this period 
there were not more than 20 parishes north of the Forth 
and Clyde in which there was a compulsory assessment for 
the poor The English method of assessment, however, 
was rapidly spreading over tho southern districts of 
Scotland, and already threatened to cover the whole 
country Dr Chalmers dieaded this as a great national 
catastrophe Having studied in its principles, as well as 
in its results, the operation of a compulsory tax for the 
support of the poor, he was convinced that it operated 
prejudicially and swelled tho evil it meant to mitigate It 
was said, however, that though tho old Scotch method of 
voluntary contributions at the chuich door admnnsteied by 
the kirk -session was applicable to small imal paushes, it 
was inapplicable to the laige and alieady half-paupen/ed 
parishes of oui great cities I)r Chalmers asked tho 
magistrates of Glasgow to commit the entire management 
of the poor of the parish of St John’s into Ins own hands, 
and he undertook to lefute that allegation He was 
allowed to try the experiment At the commencement of 
Ins operations, the poor of this parish cost the city XI 400 
per annum He committed the investigation of all new 
applications for relief to the deacon of the district, who 
had so small a liumbei of families in chaige, that by 
spending an hour among them Lvery week, he became 
minutely acquainted with tlinr chaiaiter and condition 
By careful scrutiny of evciy case in which public relief 
was asked for, by a summary rejection of the nile, the 
drunken, and the worthless, by stimulating every effort 
that the poor could make to help themselves, and when 
necessary, aiding them in their efforts, a gieat proportion 
of these new cases were provided for without drawing upon 
the church-dooi collections, and such w T as the efleet of the 
whole system of Chnstiun oversight and influence, pi intently 
and vigorously administered, that in four ye irs the pauper 
expenditure w r as reduced from XI 400 to X280 per annum 
At the commencement of his ministry m St John’s, Dr 
Chalmers began a series of quarterly publications on The 
Chiibtuin and CUvu Fa onomy of Laige Towns , devoted to 
the theoretic illustration of the various schemes of Christian 
usefulness which be was carrying on, — presenting himself 
thus to us as at once their skilful deviser, then vigoious 
conductor, their eloquent expounder and advocate But 
the fatigues of so toilsome a ministry began to exhaust his 
strength , and he was already longing to exchange the 
personal for the literary labours of his piofession, when the 
vacant chair of moial philosophy in the university of St 
Andrews was offered to him This offer, the seventh of 
the same kind that had been made to him during Ins eight 
years’ residence in Glasgow, he accepted, entering on Ins 
new duties m November 1823, and devoting the next 
four years of his life to their fulfilment Hitherto meta- 
physics and ethics had been taught conjunctly by the 
professors of moral science in the Scotch collt&es, wink, in 
teaching the latter, allusions to the peculiar doc tunes ot 
Clmstiamty had generally and often carefully been avoided 
Looking upon mental philosophy as belonging piopeily 
to another chair, Dr Chalmers confined Ins prelections to 
the philosophy of morals, entering at large upon the duties 
man owes to God as well as those he owes to his fellow-men, 
endeavouring throughout to demonstrate the insufficiency 
of natural religion to serve any other purpose than that 
of a precursor of Christianity Many of his lectures, as • 
remodelled afterwards and transferred to the theological 
chair, are to be found now m the first and second volumes 
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of his works In the purely ethical department, the dis- 
cussions m which he made important and original 
contributions to the science are those occupied with the 
place and functions of volition and attention, the separate 
and underived character of the moral sentiments, and the 
distinction between the virtues of perfect and imperfect 
obligation It was not so much, however, for their scientific 
•peculations that his lectures in the moral philosophy 
class-room were distinguished, as for that fervour of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm with which they were delivered, and 
which proved so healthfully contagious Beyond the intel- 
lectual impulse thus communicated, his frequent references 
to the great doctrines of Christianity, and still more the 
force of his inviting example, kindled to a very remarkable 
degree the religious spirit among the students of St 
Andrews, and not a few of them- -including many men 
who have since highly distinguished themselves — were 
led thereby to consecrate their lives to missionary labour 
In November 1828, Dr Chalmers was transferred 
from the chair of moral philosophy in St Andrews to that 
of theology in Edinburgh Iu this wider theatre he was 
euablod to realize all his favourite ideas as to the best 
methods of academical instruction To the old practice of 
reading to Ins students a set of carefully prepared lectures 
he added that of regular vioa vote examination on what 
was thus delivered, and introduced besides the use of text- 
books, communicating through them a large amount of in- 
formation , and coming into the closest and most stimulat- 
ing contact with his pupils, ho attempted to combine the 
different systems pursued m the English and the Scottish 
universities In the professorial chair there have been 
many who, with larger stores of learning, have conducted 
their students to greater scientific proficiency , but none 
have evei gone beyond him m the glowing impulse, 
intellectual, moral, and religious, that lie convened into the 
hearts of the aident youths who Hocked around his chair, 
and to that spirit with which he so hugely impregnated the 
young ministerial mind of Scotland, may, to a laige extent, 
be traced the Disruption of the Scottish Established Church 
The leisuro for literary labour which professorial life 
afforded was diligently impiovcd At St Andrews he 
resumed the work which his depaituie from Glasgow had 
suspended, and in 182G published a third volume of the 
Ch) istian and Civic Economy of Large Town s Tins was 
followed in 1827 by his treatise on the Use ami Abase of 
Lite) ary and Eulesiastual Endowments, the ablest defence 
of endowments m our language, a work wine h itself would 
have won celebrity for its author. For many years his 
chief ambition had been to complete a treatise on political 
economy, a science which had been a favourite one from 
youth Iu St Andrews, besides Ins oidmary course on 
ethics, he had opened a class for instruction m this science, 
and had been delighted to find how atti active it hail 
proved As soon as he had got through his hist course of 
theological lectures m Edinbuigh, lie resumed this subject, 
and embodied the refit ct ions and preparations of many 
years m a work on Political Economy, published m 1832 
Mauy of the particular doctrines of this work have not met 
with general acceptance The public mind, however, has 
been gradually coming lound to a belief m that great truth 
which this volume was mainly intended to enforce, — that 
a right moial is essential to a right economic condition of 
the masses, — that chaiucter is the pirent of comfort Ills 
work on Political Economy was scarcely through the press, 
when, on invitation from the trustees of the earl of 
Bridgewater, Dr Chalmers was engaged on a treatise On the 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man, which appeared in 1833 Literary 
honours, such as were never united previously in the person 
of any Scottish ecclesiastic, crowned these labours In 
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1834 he was elected fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and was soon after made one of its vice-presidents. 
In the same year he was elected corresponding member of 
the Royal Institute of France, and in 1835 the university 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of D C L 

Hitherto Dr Chalmers had taken but little part m the 
public business of the church He had given some effective 
help in the prosecution of two measures— the one for the 
abolition of pluralities, and the other for the improvement 
of theological education The death of Dr Andrew 
Thomson, who had long been the able leader of the 
Evangelical party, and the obtaining by that party of the 
ascendency, called him to lead the counsels aud doings of 
the church One of the earliest acts of the General 
Assembly of 1834, the first in which the Evangelical party 
had the majority, was to place Dr Chalmers at the head of 
a committee appointed to promote the extension of the 
church Iu this office lie had a double duty to discharge — 
to solicit the Government to make a grant out of the public 
revenue, and to stimulate the friends of the church by 
their own voluntary efforts to meet the spiritual necessities 
of the country In both depaitments extraordinary efforts 
were made, but with very different results The Whig 
Government, insecure m its hold of power, and dependent 
to some extent on the political assistance of the Scottish 
Dissenters, could be induced to do nothing beyond appoint- 
ing a committee of inquiry, which led to no practical 
result It was otherwise when Dr Chalmers appealed to the 
country That appeal was made with singular ardour and 
eloquence When circulais, pamphlets, and reports had 
done their utteimost, he made a tour through a large part 
of Scotland, addressing the various presbyteries and hold- 
ing public meetings m the most populous districts bear 
after year swelled the fund that these efforts created, till 
at last m 1841, when he resigned his office as convener of 
the Church Extension Committee, he had to announce that 
m seven years upwaids of £300,000 had been contubuted 
to this object, and 220 new churches had been built 
This groat movement on behalf of church extension was 
finally checked by another m which Di Chalmers was 
destined to play a still more conspicuous part In 
1834, the General Assembly, after declaring it to be a 
fundamental principle of the chuich that “ no minister 
shall be intruded into any parish contrary to the w r ill of 
the congregation,” had enacted that m every instance the 
dissent of the majoiity of the male heads of families, 
being communicants, should be a bar to the settlement of 
a minister This Act, commonly called the Veto Law, 
was based upon the old constitutional practice of the “call,” 
in which the people invited the minister to undertake the 
pastoral ofhee, on which invitation alone the spiritual act 
of ordination was grounded The church believed herself 
to possess the powei of determining w bat kind and amount 
of popular concurrence was necessary befoie the pastoral 
tie was formed by ordination She had often exercised 
that power to the elicit of setting aside the nominee of the 
patron When invited m such instances to interfere, the 
civil courts had refused, on the ground that the church 
was acting within the limits of her acknowledged authority 
In other instances the civil courts had often reviewed 
decisions of the chunk courts, but only with a view of 
regulating the title to the benefice But now the power 
of the chuich to pass such a law as that of the Veto was 
challenged, and the civil courts claimed a right not only to 
regulate the destination of the benefice, but to control and 
overrule the decisions of the church In the parish of 
Auehterarder, containing a population of 3000 souls, only 
two individuals signed the call, while 287 out of 300 
dissented , but m an action raised at the instance of the 
presentee, the Court of Session decided that his rejection by 
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the church was illegal This decision the House of Lords, 
on appeal to it, confirmed, — Lords Brougham and Cotten- 
ham, m delivering judgment, stating it expressly to be 
their opinion that m settling a minister the church had 
no legal right to look beyond his qualification as to “ life, 
literature, and morals ” In this decision, as involving a 
forfeiture of the benefit e, the church acquiesced, declaring 
at the same time her intention, for her own spiritual 
objects, to interpret for herself the statutes which established 
her, and announcing her unaltered purpose to protect her 
congregations from the intrusion of unacceptable ministers 
It speedily appeared that she was not to be permitted to 
carry out these resolutions if the Court of Session could 
prevent The presbytery of Dunkeld i ejected a licentiate 
presented by the Ciown to the parish of Lethendy on the 
ground of his having been vetoed by the people The 
Crown acquiesced and issued a new presentation At the 
instance of the fust presentee the (Joint of Session inter- 
dicted the presbytery from ordaining the second The 
church ordered the prtsbyteiy to proceed with the ordina- 
tion It did so, and was summoned in consequence to the 
bar of the civil court, solemnly rebuked, and informed that 
m the next instance of such disreguid by the church of the 
interdict of the civil court imprisonment would be the 
punishment Jn the parish of Marnoch, with a population 
of 2800 souls, only one individual signed the call , an 
overwhelming majority dissented , but in defiance of the 
law of the chuich, and in obedience to the Court of Session, 
the presbytery of Strathbogie, by a majority of 7 to 3, 
rt solved to proceed to the ordination To prevent this 
oiduiution the church suspended the seven umuhteis who 
burned the mujouty The Court of Session not only 
annulled that suspension and prohibited the church from 
intimating or executing it, but interdicted all ministers from 
preaching oi administering any of the saci aments within 
any of the panshes of the seven suspended clergymen 
The church held such interference as a violation of her 
spiritual independence, and pioceeded as if no such 
sentence of the civil court had been passed, — many of the 
most distinguished ministers, I)r Chainlets and Di Guidon 
among the rest, preaching in those panshes m the face of 
intei diets sci ved on them personally Thi seven suspended 
clergymen treated in the same way the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority, and on the 21st January 1841, m opposition to 
an express oidei of the General Assembly, consummated 
the ot dilution By the following General Assembly these 
clergymen were deposed from the office of the ministr\ 
The Court of Session immediately thueaftcr pronounced 
the deposition null and void Other like instances occurred 
The collisions between the two supremo courts became 
frequent and most unseemly Matters were i unning into 
inextricable confusion The church appealed to the 
Government to interfere At first the Whigs were m 
power, but they declined to interfere In 1841, Sir 
Robert Peel was placed at the head of a Government 
strong enough to have applied the remedy, and the hopes 
of the chuich were excited Still no measure was intro- 
duced Under the guidance of Dr Chalmers the church 
pursued her course with steady unfaltering step , but she 
was not prepared to piolong the conti oversy indefinitely 
Denying the right of the Court of Session to act as it had 
done, she freely conceded to the legislature the right of 
determining ou what terms she held hei temporalities , and 
if, fairly appealed to, the legislature declared that she held 
them on condition of rendering such obedience to the civil 
courts as they now required, she felt that Rhe had no 
alternative but either to renounce her own ptmciples or 
relinquish the tern penalities At a solemn convocation held 
in November 1842 a large number of ministers signed and 
published a declaration that if no measure of relief were 
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granted they would resign their livings Up to the last, 
however, it was not believed that any very extensive 
secession would take place In January 1843, the 
Government not only refused to grant the protection the 
church required, but put a final and peremptory negative 
on hei claims of spiritual independence And in March 
the House ol Commons did the same by a large majority, — 
the Scotch members, however, voting m the pioportion of 
more than two to one m her tavom The controversy was 
now closed, and it remained onl) lor those clergymen who 
lell that they could not with a good conscience submit to 
the civil restraint imposed upon the church to adopt the 
only expedient now left to them and letne turn the 
Establishment On the 18th May 1813, 170 clergymen 
withdrew from tho Geneial Assembly and constituted 
themselves into the Free Chuich of Scotland, electing Dr 
Chalmers as then first moderator 

For two years previous to this final step, Di Chalnius 
had foreseen tho issue, and in pieparation for it had diawti 
up a scheme for the support of the outgoing ministers 
For a year or two aftcrwaids the establishment and exten 
sion of that fund, to which the Free Church owes so much 
of her stability, engaged a large share of Ins attention He 
then gradually withdrew liom tho public service of the 
church, occupying himself with his duties as principal of 
tho Free Church College, and in put lotting his Institute 
of Theohxji/ In May 1847, he was summoned before a 
committee of the House of Commons to give evidence 
legal dmg that lefusal of sites foi churches in which a few 
of the landed proprietors of Scotland who weie hostile to 
the Free Churi h were still pcisistmg lie returned from 
London in his usual health, and after a peaceful Sabbath 
(May 30) in the bosom of Ins family at Momingsidc, he 
bade them all good night Next inclining, whin Ins room 
was entered and the curtains of Ins bid withdiawn, he was 
found half erect, 111 * he id leaning gently back upon the 
pillow, no token of pain or stiuggle, the brow and hand 
when touched so cold as to indicate that some hours had 
already elapsed since the spirit had peacefully departed 

During a life of tin most \ mu] nml incessant activity, spent 
mudi too in sot ir ty, lh (Minimus scarcely e\oi allowed i da> to 
pass without its modicum of composition lh had Ins faculty of 
writing so coinnit tdy it comm mu that at tho most unseasonable 
tunes, and m tin most unlikely pi u t s, he snatched his horn oi two 
foi i in vmg on lus litc i u y woik lh w is methodical indeed m all 
Ins hibits and no s tying pns < d mou fit mu ntly from lus lips than 
tint punt Unlit y is a tanhml viitue His wiitings now occupy 
moio than «i0 volumes lh would puinimntlv pi ill cps have stood 
liighci as an uttlioi India wnttui less oi had In indulge cl hss in 
that piuticc of lute iiition into winch lit w is so const enth he t rayed 
by lus anxiety to impicss lus ide is upon otlius It would be pie 
mature to attc mpt to estimate tho place whnh lus writings will 
hold m the htuutnic of <>ui count! y W< m «) bndly indicate, 
liowcvei, some of tin oiigmal contiibutions for wlm b wc me in 
dcbtul to him As a political ei nnomisi he was tin first 1o unfold 
tin connection tint subsists between the dogm of t ho futility of 
tin soil mid tho soual condition of a community, the input m mmi 
in wliuh inpitil lsnpiodund (sci Mill’s Political Eionomi /, vol i 
p 04), and tin gcncial dm turn of a limit to ill the modes by which 
national wealth m ly accumulate He w is the fust also to ad\ nice 
that aigumcnt m fivoui of leligious establishments winch meets 
upon its own ground the cloetuno of Admn Smith, tbit uligion 
like otlui things should he le ft to the opu it uni of the n itui )1 low 
of supply end elan nid In the depait incut e»f natmal theology ami 
tin ( hiistnn inch me s, he nhlv advocated that method of neonnl 
mg the Mosaic nurotiVL with tlio indefinite antiquity of tin globe 
whnh lh Hut kl mil fins advanced in Ins Budge v\ it< r 'Iuatisi, and 
which T)i Chalmeis hid previously communu »t<d to tint authoi 
His refutation of Hume's olqution to the tiulh of mmules is 
p( limps Ins intellectual cluf (Taum, and is as original is it is com 
plcte The distnntion hi tween the lows uni disposition* of matte i, 
ns between the etlnc sand olvjee ts of theology. In w is the fust to 
indicate and enfone And it is m his piges that the fullest and 
most masle ily exhibition is to he nu t with of tin sup< rior authority 
as witness. s for the tiutli of Revelition of the S< npturul as com • 
pared with the ev Scriptural writers, tend of the ( hnstian as com 
pared with the heathen testimonies In his Institutes of Thtology % 
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no watt nal modification is either made or attempted on the doctnnes 
of Calwnism, which he received with all simplicity of faith, as he 
believed them to b< jevcaled m the Divine word, and which he 
defended is in harmony with the most profound philosophy of 
human nature and oi tin Divine providence 

The character of Dr Chalmers’s mtc licet was eminently practical 
The dealest objei t of his caithly exist* nc e was the elevation of the 
common p< ople Poor laws appeared to him as calculated to retard 
this fit vation , he therefore stieimously lesisteel their introduction 
The Church of Seotlaud apjaared to him as puuliaily fitted to ad 
variee it , ho spoke, he wrote, lie laboined m its tie fence and extuj 
sion “1 have no veneration,” he aaiel to the royal commissioners 
m St Andrews, before either the Voluntary or the Non intrusion 
controve isies bad arisen, “ l have no ve m ration lor tht Chure h of 
Scotland quasi an establishment, hut I have the utmost veneration 
for it quasi an instrument of Christian good ” Pern mg that chure h 
to intrude iinnu eptalde miiiist* rs, and pla< ing lie r in rpintual sub- 
jection to the eivil power, m his ngaid stnppul he r as siuh ail in 
stniment of her stnngth, ami lie resolutely but reluctantly gave 
her up 

It is as a move i of his fellow Tne.ii, as the reviver of evaugcnstie 
feeling in Stothnd, and as a leadei m the gieat niovcmcnt which 
tenmnateel in the on (turn of the I'ret Cliuich, tint I)r Chalmers 
will fill the laigist plm i m the e\e of posteiity, and occupy a niche 
m the history of Scotland and of the ehurth Various dements 
combined to doth* him with public influe nee — a childlike, guile 
less, tiunspaic nt simplicity, the utter absent e of everything faeti 
tious hi m it te i or mirinei -a kindliness of nature that made him 
flexible to cue iv human sympathy— i chivalry of sentiment that 
rused him above all the pe tty jealousies of public life — a hi mm ss 
of pui pose that undo vault ition almost a thing impossible, a foice 
ot will and gem nil momentum that bore all that was movable 
before it— a ve lie me nt utte lane e and overwhelming doejuence that 
gave him tin eoinmaud of the multitude, a suentific reputation 
that won for him the rt sput and attention of the more educate el — 
the legislative fae ill tv th it fi irniel measure s upon the broadest prill 
uphs, thonruetienl saga* ity tliat udiptid them to the ends they 
were intended to nali/e —the genius that in new and difficult oil 
e umstimis eoulel devise*, coupled with the love of * ale illation, tlu 
capacity for business eh tills, and the administrative talent that 
fitted him to execute — a puntv of motive that put him above all 
bus] ut ion of self mb mss, indaputj unobtiusivc hut most profound, 
mmplo ye t inte usd) arde nt (W IIA ) 

OHALONEK, 8iu Thomas (1515 1565), a statesman 
and poet, of a noble Welsh family, was born m 1515 
Under Henry VIII he was sent as ambassador to Chalks 
V, whom lie accompanied on his unfortunate expedition 
against Algiers m 1511 On Ins return ho was appointed 
to tho office of fust clerk of the count ll He gained the 
friendship of the duke of Somerset, but after his fall he 
was obliged to live m retirement, ami duung the leigti of 
Mary Ins Protestantism still kept him from the court On 
the at c» ssion of Ehzibeth he was reecuved into high favoui, 
and appointed ambassador, first to tilt Emperor Fettlmantl 
1 , and then to the court of Spain, where, however, he 
fouud himself so uncomfortable that aftei three years’ stay 
he obtained permission to letum homo m 1564 He dud 
the following year Ohaloner enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion as a pent, and left Poet it al Wot JLs, l)e Rtpuhlua 
Amjhnum Instamanda, thi Praise of Folie (from the 
Latin of b rusinus), hi Laud mi Ilennci Odavi Carmen 
Paneqi/) Hum % the 0(h<e oj Servants (from the Latin of 
Cognat us), and some other small pieces 

CHALON-SUJR-SVONE, a town of France, capital of 
an arromlissi ment in the department of Safme et Loire, 
81 miles by mil ninth of Lyons It is a neat and w'cll- 
built town, situated in an extuisive plain on the right 
bank of the Sucme, at the junction of the Canal du Centre, 
and connected by a line stone budge with tho suburb of St 
Laurent on an island m the nvei Its principal buildings 
are the cathedral ot St \ intent, a Gothic edifice of tho 
latter part of the 1 4 th century, on the site of a church 
founded about 532 , tht chuith of St Pierie, with two 
lofty steeples, the hospitals of Si Lament and St Louis, the 
town hall, the inaiket, and the couithouse Ar\ obelisk was 
erected m the 18th century to commemorate the opening 
of the canal There are tribunals of primary instance 
end commerce, an exchange, a ( ommuiml college, a school 


of design, a public library, and societies for agriculture, 
history, archaeology, and aits The industrial establish 
ments are extensive aud various, comprising docks, flour 
nulls, sugar factories, glass-works, distilleries, breweries, and 
tile-works , and the transit trade, both with the north and 
south of France, is of the greatest importance There is 
also manufactured m the town the essence d’ orient, & 
preparation from the scales of the bleak ( Cyptmus 
alburnus ), employed in tho fabrication of mock pearls 

Ch Mon sur-SaOne is identified y\ith the ant lent Cabtllonum , ori- 
ginally a town of the Aului It was chosen m tho 6th contuiy by 
0 on train, king of Burgundy, ns his capital , and it continued till 
tht 10 tli to ]>ay for its importance by being frtemt ntly sacked The 
bishop, first appointed in the 4th century, obtained the title of 
count in the 12th, and re tamed it to the Kevolution In its modern 
history, the most important fact is tho service the town rendered m 
the defence of the French territory m 1814, by keeping in check a 
division of tin Austrian army Population m 1872, 20,055 

CIIALONS-&UR MARNE, a town of France, capital of 
tnc department of Marne, is situated mainly on the right 
bank of tho river, here crossed by a fine stone bridge, 107 
miles E of Pans on the railway to Strasburg, and 25 8 of 
Khums by another lino,m 48°57'21'N Jut and 4° 21' 27' 
E long It occupies a considerable area for its population, 
and is rather irregularly laid out , many of its streets are 
broad, and it has fine public walks Among its principal 
buildings maybe mentioned the cathedial of 8t Etienne, 
originally founded m tho 12th century on the site of an 
earlier church, but in stveral portions dating only from tho 
17th, the (.lunches of Nhtre Dame, 8t Alpiu, St Jean, 
and St Louis, belonging respectively to the 12th, 13th, 
14th, and 15 th centuries, tho town house, which was 
erected m 1771 , the prefecture, formerly the palate of the 
count of Artois, the barracks of St Pierre, on the site of 
tho Benedietino abbey, tho public binary, and the 
industrial school The town is the seat of a bishopric, and 
lias tribunals of primary instance and commerce, a com- 
munal college, two theological seminaries, a normal school, 
a theatre, a museum, a botanical garden, and societies ot 
agriculture, commerce, arts, and sciences To the east of 
the town lies a large public park of 19 acres, known as the 
Jard, which was stripped of its trees duung the war of 
1870-1, and beyond the river is the Church of St 
Prudontienne, annually in the month of May the rendezvous 
of about 50,000 pilgrims Ch&luns lius long been an 
important industrial centre As early as the 14th century, 
it was famous for its woollen cloth, which was known by 
the name of the tow n, afterwards coirupted into “ shalloon,” 
and m tho 1 8th it maintained an extensive manufacture of 
linen goods of various kinds Besides these industries, it 
now carries cm tanning and shoemaking, and the mariufac- 
tuio of cotton cloth and hosiery, while at the same tune it is 
one of the puucipal seats of the champagne wine trade The 
annual export amounts on au average to 1,000,000 bottles, 
and the cellars of Jacquesson et Fils have storage room for 
3,000,000 \bout six miles east of the town is the beautiful 
church of Nutit Dame de l’Epinu, which was built in the 15th 
centui), and lestored m 1860 Population in 1872, 16,436 

(Mloussui Marat* occupies tho site of the chief town of the 
( ntalmni, which httanic signalized by the defeat of Attila m tho 
tcruhlc conflict of 451 In G43 it was laid waste by IIerlu it of 
V cnnandois, in 931 by Ralph ot Burgundj, and m 947 by Robert 
of Vcinmmlois , but in the four following centuues it attuned gnat 
pios]H nty as a kind of melt pendtnt state under the supiemmy of 
its bishops, who held a most liifliu ntial position in tht kingdom, 
and obt lined the title of grand-vassals of the tiown In 121 1 the 
mi n of ( h&lous appe arc d m tho fust rank in tho battle of Bouvmes , 
end in the 15th emtury then descendants maintained their honour 
by twite (in 1430 and 1434) repulsing the Fnglish from their walls 
In the 16tli tentuiy the town sided with Henry IV , who m 1589 
transfeind tluthcr the parliament of Pans, which shoitly after 
ward was hold enough to burn the hulls of Gregoiy XIV and 
Clement VI II in 1814 tho Prussians took possession ot the town 
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after the expulsion of Macdonald, and in 1815 it was capture. i by 
Chermcheff In 1856 Napoleon established a large camp, known 
as the Camp of CMlons, about 16 miles north of the town by the 
railway to Rneims It was situated iu the immediate neighbourhood 
of Grand Mourmelon and Petit Mourmelon, and occupied an area 
of 12,000 hectares or 29,650 acres The troops were principally 
accommodated m tents, but also partly in wooden barracks At 
the outbreak of the Franco German war, the camp was occupied by 
the sixth army corps, under Canrobert, and it was afterwards held 
by MaeMahon On 22d August 1870, the town of Chalons was 
occupied by the Prussians, and m the course of the war it formed 
an important point of communication 
CHALOTAIS See La Chalotais 
CHALYBAUS, Heinrich Moritz (1796-1862), a dis- 
tinguished German writer on philosophy, was born on the 
3d July 1796 The facts of his life are few and umm- 
portant For some years after completing his university 
education he acted as lecturer in the Kreuz Schule at 
Dresden, and while theie his lectures on the history of 
philosophy in Germany, delivered before largo audionces, 
drew attention to his rare merits as a thinker and wntei 
In 1839 he was called to a Professorship in Kiel University, 
where, with the exception of one brief interval, he remained 
till his death on 2d Soptomber 1862 His first published 
work, Ihstorische Entunckelung der spekulativeii Ph ilosophie 
von Kant bis Hegel , 1837, was extremely popular, and still 
retains its place as ono of the best and most attractive 
expositions of modern German thought It has been twice 
translated into English, by Tulk m 1 854, and by Edershemi 
m 1 860 His other writings are Phanomenoluyi sr he Jilatto , 
1841 , Die model ne Sophutik , 1843 , Entwurf eines Systems 
dei Wissenschaftslehre, 1 846 , System der spekulativeii Ethik, 
2 vols , 1850, Phxlosophie und Chi istenthum, 1853, 
Fundamental - Philosophies 1861 Of these the most 
important are the WissensdiafUlehre and the Ethik 
Chalybaus’s general principle maybe named Ideal-Realism 
He opposes both the extreme realism of Ilerbart and what 
lie calls the one sided idealism of Hegel, and ondoavouis to 
find a mean between them, to discover the ideal oi formal 
principle which unfolds itself in the real or material world 
presented to it His Wissen^Jiaftdehre y accordingly, divides 
itself into three parts , — Pi muplehre y or theoiy of the one 
principle, Vermittelungdehie , or theory of the means by 
which this principle realizes itself , and Teleologie The 
most noticeable point is the position assigned by Chulybaus 
to the ‘'World Ether,” which is defined as the infinite in tune 
and space, and which, ho thinks, must bo posited as 
necessarily coexisting with the Infinite Spirit or God 
The System del Ethik is perhaps the richest and most 
thorough going modern woik on moral philosophy The 
fundamental principle is carried out with great stiength of 
thought, and with an unusually complete commaud of ethical 
material A brief but satisfactory account of Chalybaus 
will bo found in Erdmann, Giundnss del Gcsihuhte dir 
Phdoionhu, n 781-786 

CH\MBA, a feudatory state of Northern India, sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab Government, situated between 32^ 
10' and 33° 9' N lat , and between 75° 54' and 76° 30' 
E long ChAmbA is boundod on the N by a range of 
mountains, separating it from the province of ZaskAr in 
Kashmir , on the E by the outlying British parganas 
of BangAhal and Lahaul, belonging to KAngra district , on 
the S by mountain ranges which separate it from the 
KAngra valley, and on the W by the provinces of Jammu 
and Kistwar in Kashmir In shape the state is an oblong, 
its eastern and western sides being about 65 miles ui 
length, and its mean width about 50 miles It is traversed 
from east to west by a lofty rauge which divides it into 
two distinct valleys The northern of these \ alleys is 
drained by the ChinAb, which, rising in Lahaul, passes 
through ChAmbA into Kashmir territory, having a general 
direction from south-east to north west The southern 
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valie> is drained by the RAvi, of which one head is in 
ChAmbA territory, and the othei iu BangAhal The two 
branches unite a short distance below Barraur m ChAmbA 
The river then flows eastwards till close to Dalhousie it 
turns southwards, and after forming the boundary of the 
stato for some distance, enters the plains of (he Punjab 
The estimated population of the state is 140,000 souls, 
aud the estimated gross revenue, £18,937 The annual 
tribute payable to the British Clovernment is £500 
Owing to the abdication of the luto rAjA and the succession 
of his son, a lad of seven years of age, the admunsl ration of 
the state passed under the direct control of the ButiRh 
Government m 1872-73, an arrangement which will con 
tinue dunug the minority of the young ehi< t The only 
towns in the state are ChAmbA and Baruiur situated on the 
Riivl, and KilAr on the ClntiAb The British sanitarium of 
Dalhousie is withm the limits of the state, situated upon 
ground purchased from the chiefs The print ipal agn 
cultural products are wheat and millet , among the other 
products arc timber, wax, nuts, honey, lime, and slate from 
quarries near Dalhousie The extensive foicsts are leased 
by the British Government, and are under the management 
of the Punjab Forest Department 

CHAMBERLAIN (Latm cameranus, from camera , a 
chamber, French r hambellan ), etymologically, and also his- 
torically to a large extent, an oiheer who superintends the 
arrangement of domestic atlairs Such were the chamber- 
lains of monasteries, and the chamberlains of cathedrals, 
who had charge of the finances, ga\e notice of chapter 
meetings, and provided the mat trials rcqunul for various 
services A royal chamberlain is au officer whom (unction 
is in general to attend on the poison of the sovereign, and 
regulate the etiquette of the palace The Roman emperois 
appointed this ofheer under the title of tubicular ius Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the royal chamberlain usually en- 
joyed the important pnvilege of keeping the king’s signet 
ring , ami it seems tint the mayoralty of the p dace, which 
gradually acquired such an authority as to ovci throw the 
Meiovingian dynasty m France, grew out of au oflice coire 
spending to that of tho chamberlain The chamberlain of 
the Pope enjo) s very extensive powers, having the revenues 
of tho church under his cliaige In France, the oflice 
existed from veiy early turns till the reign of Louis 
XI V , and was revived by Napoli on 

The Lord Great Chamberlain of England ougmally took 
rank after the Lord Pn\y Seal The office is heicditary, 
and belonged at one time to the Ih Veies, from whom it 
descended by the female line into the family of Bertie 
On tho death of the fourth duke of Alienator m 1777, it 
passed to the houses of Cliolinondcley and Willoughby 
d’Eresby From these families alternately a Lord Great 
Chamberlain is appointed oil the death of the retgumg 
monarch The principal duties of this oflice aie to take 
charge of the houses of parliament, and to atttnd on the 
sovereign at his coronation 

The Lord Chambciiain is an officer distinct from 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, and of greater importance, 
though his functions are less responsible than they were 
formerly He is regarded as chief officer of the rojal 
household, he lias charge of a large number of appointments, 
such as those of the royal physicians, tradesmen, and private 
attendants of the sovereign , he is licenser of plays , and 
ho examines tho claims of those who debit e to be presented 
at court He is a member of the privy council, and holds 
office during the ascendency of the political party to which 
lie belongs 

Many corporations appoint a chamberlain The most 
important m England is the chain bei lam of the corpora • 
tion of the city of London, who is treasurer of the coipora* 

! tion, admits persons entitled to tin freedom of the cito 
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and determines disputes between masters and apprentices 
He is elected annually by the liverymen 
CHAMBERS, Ephraim, an English author, was born 
at Kendal, Westmorland, in the latter part of the 17th 
centuiy He was apprenticed to a globe-maker, but having 
conceived the plan of his Cyclopaedia, he left this business, 
and devoted himself entirely to writing The first 
edition of the C ydopaedia, which was the result of many 
years* intense application, appeared by subscription m 
1728, m two vols fol It was dedicated to the king, and 
procured for Mr Chambers the honoui of being elected 
fellow of the Itoyal Society In less than ten years a 
second edition was printed, with corrections and additions 
(in 1738) , and this was followed by a third a year later 
In addition to the Cyclopaedia , Mr Chambers wroto for 
the Literary Magazine , and translated the Hist or y and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pans (1742), 
and the J mats' Pei spa tin He died m 1740 

CHAMBERS, (j solicit (1803-1840), a marine paiuter, 
born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was the son of a seaman, 
and for several years ho pursued his father’s calling 
While at sea he was m the habit of sketching the different 
classes of vessels His master, observing this, gratified 
him by cancilling his indentures, and thus set him fiee 
to follow his natural bent Chambers then apprenticed 
himself to an old woman who kept a painter’s shop in 
Whitby, and began by house-paintmg He also took 
lessons of a drawing-master, and found a ready sale for 
small and cheap pictures of shipping Coming after- 
wards to London, he was employed by Thomas Horner 
to assist m painting the gicat panorama of London for 
the Colossourn (the exhibition building in the Regent’s 
Park, recontly demolished), and he next became scene- 
painter at the Pavilion Theatre In 1834 he was elected 
an associate, and in 183G a full membti, of the Water- 
colour Society His best woiks represent naval battles 
Two of those — the Bombardment of Algiers in 1836, and 
the Captuie of Poito Bello — are in Ciceuwicli Hospital 
Not long before his death he was intioduced to William 
IV , and his professional prospects bnghtened, but Ins 
constitution, always frail, gave v r ay, and brought him to 
an eaily giave He died on the 28th October 1840 A 
Life of him, by John Watkins, was published m 1811 
CHAMBERS, RoBERr (1802-1871), author and pub- 
lisher, distinguished especially for lus sei vices to populai 
literatuie, was born at Peebles on the 10th July 1802 
His parents weio of the middle class, but owing to the 
father’s misfortunes m business the family were reduced to 
poveity, and had to leave Peebles for Edinburgh while 
Robin t was still young He had befoie that received 
Biuh an education as the parish and grammar schools of 
his native place afforded, and had shown himself possessed 
of unusual literal y taste and ability A small cnculating 
libiarj, in the town, and a copy of the first edition of the 
Emydopadta Bntnnnua which Ins father had purchased, 
furnished him with stoics of leading of which he eagerly 
availed himseli Long afteuvuids he wiote of his eaily 
years — “Books, not playthings, filled my hands m child- 
hood At twelve 1 was deep, not only m poetry and 
fiction, but in cm ) ciopsedias ” 

In Edinburgh the family had a somewhat hard struggle 
with then straitened circumstances Robert had been 
destined by a sort of tacit understanding for the church, 
and was placed foi a tune at a classical school with a view r 
to his being sent to the university This design had, 
however, to be abandoned After enduring many hard 
whips, and making two unsuccessful attempts to fill situa- 
tions in mercantile houses in Leith, he commenced business 
on his own account as a bookstall-keeper m Leith Walk, 
on the advice of his elder brother and future partner, 


Wdliam He was then only sixteen, and his whole stock 
consisted of a few old books belonging to his father. By 
slow degrees the stock was increased and the business 
extended A similar but distinct concern was carried on 
during the same period with like success by William, and 
after a number of years the two brothers were united as 
partners ui the now well known publishing firm of W. and 
R Chambers 

From the commencement of his residence in Edinburgh, 
Robert Chambers had shown an enthusiastic interest m 
the history and antiquities of the city In frequent rambles 
every feature of its ancient buildings grew familiar to him, 
and his mind became a storehouse for all sorts of informa- 
tion connected with its famous persons and places. He 
thus found a most congenial task in the publication of the 
Traditions of Edinburgh (1823-4), which, though not his 
first work, was the first which brought him into general 
notice It secured for him the approval, and what he 
doubtless valued even more highly, the personal friendship 
of Rir Walter Scott, then in the zenith of his fame Other 
works on kindred subjects followed m rapid succession, the 
most popular and important being a Ihstoiy of the Rebellion 
of 1745 He also wrote from time to time a number of 
shoit poetical pieces of very considei.ible merit, which were 
afterwards collected and printed for private circulation 
(1835) For a year or two he acted as editor of the 
Edinburgh Advertiser , a Tory newspaper of old standing, 
which has now ceased to appear With commendable and 
characteristic prudence the bookselling business was 
diligently prosecuted in the midst, of these numerous 
literary engagements, so that his life at tins penod was one 
of ceaseless activity 

In the beginning of 1832 his brother William, after con- 
sultation with him, staited a weekly publication under the 
title of Chambers's Journal , which speedily attained an 
immense eu dilation, and still holds a leading place m the 
cheap popular periodical literature of which it was the 
pioneer Robeit’s connection with it was at first onl> that 
of a contributor After fourteen numbeis had appeared, 
however, he became associated with 1ns brother as joint- 
editor, and from that period he wrote foi it noaily all the 
leadmg articles, which took the form of essays — moral, 
familiar, and humorous Written m an easy, graceful 
style, entirely free from an y affectation of condescension, 
always interesting, and carefully avoiding the debateable 
ground of religion aud politics, they contributed more 
perhaps than anything else to the remarkable success of 
the Journal A number of them weio republished in 1847 
in the author's Select Writings, and are thought to be on 
the whole the best specimens of his original work Of the 
same character as his work for the Journal were his 
numerous contributions to the Information for th e People 
and the J fisiellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts 
published by his firm 

Among the other works of which he was m whole or in 
part the author, the Cyclopadia of English Literature , the 
Life and Writings of Burns, Ancurit Sea Margins , the 
Domestic Annals of Scotland , and the Book of Days wue 
the most important The Cyclopaedia of English Literature 
contained a scries of admirably selected extracts from the 
best authors of every period, “ set lr a biographical and 
critical history of the literature itself ” The biographies 
were gracefully written, and the critical estimates, though 
brief, were just and comprehensive Foi the Life of Bui ns 
he made diligent and laborious original investigations, 
gathering many hitherto unrecorded facts from the surviv- 
ing acquaintances of the poet, and especially from his 
sister, Mrs Begg, to whose benefit the whole profits of the 
w r ork were generously devoted The poems are interwoven 
into the narrative m their proper chronological order, and 
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with all the information that could be obtained as to the ' 
cucumstances of then* composition In connection with the 
work on Annent Hat Margins , it may be mentioned that 
its author rauked high as a scientific geologist, and that he 
bad availed himself of touts in Scandinavia and Canada 
for the purpose of geological exploration His knowledge 
of geology was one of the principal grounds on which the 
authorship of the celebrated anonymous work, The Vestiges 
of the Creation , was very generally attubuted to him As, 
however, neither ho himself nor any one entitled to speak 
for him ever acknowledged the woik, its authorship lemains 
a mystery The Book of Days was his last publication, and 
perhaps his most elaborate Help on which he had de- 
pended having failed him, ho was left to do the work almost 
alone, and it is supposed that his excessive labour in connec- 
tion with it hastened his end He died at St Andrews, whei e 
he had built a pleasant residence for himself several years 
pi eviously, on the 17th March 1871 Two yeaisbefoie his 
death the umveisity of St Andrews had conferred upon liun 
the degice of Doctor of Laws, m consideration of Ins dis 
tmguishcd literary merit, and he was a fellow of seveial 
learned societies As a writer Chambers possessed in 
very harmonious combination most of the qualities which 
form the basis of a sound and lasting popularity Few even 
of popular authors ever possessed m a higher degiee the 
faculty of interesting without resorting to sensation, of 
amusing without stooping to frivolity, and of instructing 
without assuming superiority Few have dune moie than 
he for the illustration of Scottish life and character and 
for the preservation of what was curious m Scottish 
tradition and antiquities But it will always be his 
highest claim to distinction that he did as much as, if not 
more than, any other single man to give a healthy tone 
and a puie moral influence to the cheap popular litcra 
turo which has become so important a factoi in modern 
civilization An interesting account of the life of Robeit 
Chambers by his brother appeared in 1 87 2, under the 
title, Memon of Robert Chambns With Autobioq? aphu 
Reminiscences of William Chambn s (w ns) 

CHAMBERS BURG, a town of the United States, the 
capital of Franklin ( ounty, Pennsylvania, is situated about 
135 miles west of Philadelphia, iti a populous district m 
the great limestone valley that extends along the east side 
of the Blue Mouutams It has a court house, a national 
bank, ten churches, and a Piesbytenan college for young 
ladies , and it manufactures cotton, wool, paper, and iron 
In 1864 a large part of the town was burned by the 
Confederates undei Early Population m 1870, 0308 
CHAMBER! (m Italian Ciamberi), a city of France, 
capital of the department of Savoy, pleasantly situated in 
a fertile distnot, between two hills, on the riveis Laisse 
and Alb.um, 46 nules 8 S W of Geneva The town, how- 
ever, is iriegularly and ill built, ami has only two good 
streets — the Place Samt-Lcjger and the Rue dt Boigne, of 
which the latter is named after a General Boigne who left 
a fortuuc of 3,400,000 francs to the town The prinupul 
edifices are the cathedial, dating from the 14th and 1 5th 
centuries, the Hotel-Dieu, founded m 1647, the castle, 
a modern building serving as a prefecture, and preserving 
only a great square tower belonging to the original strne 
tuie, the palace of justice, the theatre, the banacks, and 
the covered market, which dates from 1863 Several of 
the squares aie adorned with fountains , the old lamparts 
of the city, destroyed during the Fiench Revolution, have 
been converted into public walks , and various promenades 
and gardens have been constructed Chamb^ry is the seat 
of an archbishop, and of a superior tribunal , and has also 
a Jesuit college, a royal academical society, a society of 
agriculture and commerce, a public library, with 20,000 
vols,, a museum, a botanic garden, and many charitable 
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institutions It manufactures silk-gauxe, lace, leather, 
and hats, and has a considerable tiado in liqueurs, wine, 
lead, copper, aud other aiticles Ovei looking the town is 
the Rock of Lemcnc, which derives its name from the 
Lemintum of the Romans, and in the vicinity is Char- 
mettes, foi some time the lesidence of Roussouu 

The ongm of ('ham buy ih unknown, but its lords ate. mentioned 
foi the fust turn in 1029 In 1232 it was sold to tlu, <ount of 
Savoy, Thomas I , who lastowcd sivud in»i»ot taut pmihgis oil 
tin inhabitants As capital of tin dm b\ oi Savoy, it bus passtd 
thiough munuous politu al vu msitudi s liom tin middle ol tho 
](>th ruitmy to 1713 it was m the hands of tb l«iunh, in 1742 
it wus (dntuitd by a Dane o Sptnisli uimy , uni in 1 7*1-1 it was 
m turned by tho Republican foicts Riston d to tin house u f Savoy 
by tne tieatus ot Vienna and Pans, it was ugnu surreudued to 
Dante in 1860 Among the famous nun whom it lias givtn to 
Dana, the most important ait Vaugtlis, Sunt Rial, and the 
biotin is Joseph and Xavier dt Maistn Population of the town 
in 1872, 17,331, and of the tominum, 10,144 

CHAMBOR1), a magnificent Gothic chateau of Fiance, 
hi the depaitment of Lone-et Cher, 10 miles east of Blois, 
ou the left bank of the Cosson It was commenced by 
Trancis I in 1532, earned on by Henry II , and at length 
finished by Louis A1V It is built of black stone, with 
a profusion ol towel s, tuirets, and minarets, and the lute 
nor is fitted up with great magnificence The park is 
enclosed by walls seven leagues m circumference The 
castle is famous as the residence of Diana ot Poitiers, 
and of Stanislaus, king of Poland, whose son-in-law, Louis 
XV, bestowed it upon Maishal Saxe It was given by 
Napoleon to Marshul Beitlner, hum whose widow it was 
purchased by subscription m 1821 and presented to the 
duke of Bordeaux, the repitscntativc ol the older branch 
of the Bourbons, who has assumed hom it the title ot 
Count dc Chain bord 

CHAMELEON, the common name of a well defined 
family of Lizards, foiming the tube Dembosoura, and eon 
taming the single genus donna to , which includes about 
twenty known species, bearing a < lose family lesemblance to 
each other, and differing veiy widel) fioui all othei lizards 
They aie small eioatuies, not usually cxe ceding 7 inches in 
length exelusive of the tail, which in gcneial is as long as 
the body The body is gicatly compressed, often with a 
crest — toothed or otherwise- — aloug the luck and belly, and 
the skin is coveied with gianulur specks, giving it the 
appearance of shagicen The huge pyramidal head is sup- 
ported by a short neek composed of five vertcbia, instead 
of eight, as m the majority of saimans, and theie is no 
tine sternum, although the anitnoi nbs aie ]om» el to tho 
mesial line, which thus takes the place of a hi east bone, 
while the ribs which follow are so connect* el togtthu as to 
fenm a bon> circle for the piotecticm ot the abdominal 
legion Unlike other li/aids, the chameleon has the bod) 
raised high oil its kgs, ami the toes, winch aie five in 
number on both posterior and anterior limbs, aie divided 
into two opposable gioups or bundles, clostlv resembling 
those of a parrot, and equally seivnig the puipose of pre- 
hension The tail, by the gieatu thickness ol which at 
the base the male is distinguishable fi om the fc male, is also 
prehensile, and is of the gieatest service in giving support 
and security to the climbing chameleon The lungs ait 
la ige, and are connected with air vessels distributed thiough 
out the body, by the inflation of which a certain trans 
parency is given to the body, as well as a plumpness winch 
at once disappears on then collapse, and this, together 
with the fact that the chameleon can live apparently in 
a thriving condition for weeks without food, seems to have 
given rise to the ancient belief that tins singular creature 
lived on air The eyes of the chameleon aie huge, globular, 
and covered with a circular disk formed by the junction cf • 
the two lids and having a central apertuie which acts as 
an external pupil, being capable of dilatation or contraction. 
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at will In moving, the eyes act independently of each 
otliei, so that while tho one stares upwards the other may 
be eagerly following the motions of an insect beneath, or 
the one may even be dnected backwaids while the other 
watches in flout This extraordinary range of vision amply 
compensates for tho small degiee of mobility m the neck 
and tlu* general slowness of motion charat teristic of the 
chameleon The tongue is equally remaikable, being 
sub cylindrical, worm-like, and extiemely extensile, with 
the end somewhat enlarged and hollow, and supplied with 
a glutinous secretion it is by means of this oigan, which 
is capable of being protruded to a length of six or seven 
nit lies, that chameleons obtain then food They are aibo 
real in tluir habits, supporting themselves on tho branches 
of trees by then grasping hand like feet and piehensile 
tails Tn their movements they are slow mid deliberate, 
utid when wait lung for the insects which form their sole 
food, they remain motionless for houis, partly concealed by 
the foliage, and still moit by the exercise of the faculty 
which they possess above all other cteatures of changing 
their colour so as to lesemble sunounding objects Their 
povvei in this dneition has, however, been guatly ex- 
aggerated Tiny cannot, as was at one time supposed, 
assume in sin 1 1 ssum all the colours of tho rainbow , 
but under ceitain conditions, by no means well ascei tamed, 
their normal bluish ash colour may give plaee to a green 
or yellowish hue, with irregular spots of a dull red, or it 
may become considerably paler so as to approach to white 
ness Thus an obsuvei reports recently that ho saw a 
chameleon making its way along the top of tin old wall 
neai Ephesus, the stums of which weie of a dailc colour, 
occasionally vancd by a block of white marble, and he 
noticed tli.it no sootier did the cieatuic ust on one of the 
latter than it giaduilJy became less visible, owing evidently 
to its assumption of a coloni somewhat harmonizing with 
tho maible on which it rested This cm ions phenomenon 
was obseivod by the earliest writers on natural histuiy, 
and gave use to much speculation Aristotle held that 
the change of colour only took place when the chameleon 
was inflated with air, to which tkeiefoie it was owing , 
Pliny thut its vaiying colours wore boriowed fioin sui- 
rounding objects , while Woinuus was the fust to attribute 
those \ai litmus to the play of the emotions and passions , 
but Milne Edwards, m a papei published in the Anna/ts 
dts Si it m rs, showed that, whatever the exciting i.iuse of 
these changes in colour, whether due to the emotions, the 
inflation of tho lungs, oi exposure to the sun’s rays, they 
weie rendeied possible only by the presence in the skm 
of the chum Icon of two lasers ot chflerently colouml pig- 
ment, placed one ovu th n other, and so arranged that both 
may appear simultaneously ou the sm face, or the one may 
be displaced to a greater ot less extent by the other, the 
colour \aiynig with the amount of such displacement 
Thus piotutud by its colouring, the chameleon awaits the 
coming of its piey, and no sooner docs an insect place 
itself within nacli of its woun like tongue than th it oigan, 
leaping forth tioin its sheath with lightning speed, fixes its 
victim on the glutinous tip, wdnch is forthwith engulphed 
with equally astonishing r ipidity The eggs of the chame- 
leon are deposited under loaves on the giound They aie 
numerous, round, aud covered with an exceedingly porous 
shell formed of cah.ueous matter The Hpecies composing 
the family aie lnhibitauts clneil> of Afnci and the islands 
adjacent, liotubl) of Madagascar to which about a third 
of all the known species are conhned The latter include 
sudi unions foims as the Khinoceios Chameleon, the male 
of which lias a horn like tubeule at the end of the muzzle , 
also a form recently described bj Guuther, m which tho 
tail is so short as to be almost useless for preheusion, a 
defect which seems compensated for by the presence oi au 
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additional denticle at the inner base of each claw, and oi 
a spine projecting from the side of each finger and toe, 
which must add greatly to the creature’s prehensile power. 
Owing to this peculiarity Qtmther proposes to make it the 
type of a new genus ( Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
1874) Fernando Po is the home of the Three-Horned 
Chameleon (Chamceleo Oiveni), which has a long conical horn 
over each eye, and another at the extremity of the muzzle , 
but the best known and most widely distributed species 
is the Common Chameleon (C vulqaits), found in Southern 
Asia and the north of Africa, and naturalized in the 
southern countiies of Europe It is often brought to 
England, but owing to tho coldness of the climate it exists 
theie in a more or less torpid condition, and soon dies 
CIIAMFOUT, Nicolas (1741-1794), one of the most 
famous talkeis of a century nch m conversational excellence, 
was born at a little village near Cleimont m Auvergne 
The illegitimate child of a dame de compagnie , he never 
knew his father, and started m life as plain Nicolas, that 
being the mine bestowed on him by his mothei A 
journey to Pans resulted, through some now unknown 
influence, m the boy’s obtaining a buisary at the College 
des Giassms He worked hard, and won nine prizes out 
of ten in two yeais It is significant of his cynical and 
ongiual turn of mind that ho should have been the only 
critic disposed to bo severe on the Latin hexameters that 
crowned his college reputation, and that m after years he 
should have legal ded as wasted the tune bestowed on the 
ecquisition of academical knowledge, his opinion of which is 
expressed in one of lus most contemptuous epigrams — “Ce 
que j\u a/iptis je nc le sats plus , le pen gue je sais je Vat 
divmc ” Aftei this success the futuio king of the salons 
i an away from college, in company with two classmates, 
on a voyage round the world The tliieo rovers leached 
Cherbourg, and there lefiected They returned, aud 
Chainfoit became an abb6 “(Test un costume, et mm point 
un Hat” he said , and to the principal of his college who 
promised him a benefice, he replitd that ho would never be 
i pnest, masmuchfcas he preferred honour to honouis - 
“Jaime Vhonneur ™ non les honneun ” 

About this time fie assumed that name oi Chamfoi t he was 
aftei waidsto render famous, and plunged hap-hazard into the 
press for literary woi k and renown He met with scant suc- 
cess Repulsed by editois and bookselleis alike, ho took to 
making seimons at a louis each for an incompetent hi other , 
and in this way, scnbbling now and then for the journals, 
he conti ived to exist for a w'hole year A successful com- 
petition for one of the Academy’s prizes opeiied to him the 
drawing-rooms of the upper woild, and he became fashionable 
If is lie xitli aud constitution were exceedingly vigorous, but 
his passions were violent, he lived hard, and he piesently 
had to seek icst and recovery at Spa and elsewhere In a 
second competition he was unsuccessful , but a comedy of 
little merit, La Jeuni ImUennt , made some noise, and con- 
soled linn for lus failure lie w'as always poor Though 
his was already a well knowm name, lie lived on elee- 
mosynary dinners and suppers, repaying countenance 
and sustenance with lus bons mots Madame llelvtftius 
entertained him at Sevres for some yeais Chabanon, 
liow'cvcr, gave up to the destitute wit his pension of 1200 
livres on the Mcriun de Frame , and about the same time 
Ohatufoit took two more Academy prizes for his eulogies on 
Molicre and on La Fontaine, by which he also won a hundred 
louis front Neckei, and obtained an enoimous reputation 
And as he wiote little and talked a great deal, his reputation 
increased, till, under protection of theDuchessedeGraminont, 
he went to couit His poor tragedy, Mustapha et Zeangir , 
was played at Fontainebleau before Louis XVI and Mane 
Antoinette, the king added 1200 livres to the gift of 
Chabanon, and the Priuce de Ootids made Chamfort his 
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secretary The man was then e*me loity years of age , he 
was fast growing misanthropical , he was “ ga t mats 
ombrageux , n he was a Bohemian naturally and by habit 
He resigned his post m the prince's household, and retired 
into solitude at Auteuil There, comparing the authors of 
old with the men of his own time, he uttered the famous 
mot that pioclanns the superiority of the dead ovei the 
living as companions, and there too he presently fell m love 
The lady, attached to the household of the Duchesse de 
Maine, was forty eight years old, but clever, amusing, a 
woman of the world , and Chamfort married her They 
left Auteuil, and went to A 7 audouleurs, neai Elampes, 
where in six months Madame Chamfort died The widowed 
epicurean travelled, lived m Holland for a space with M 
de Narbonne, and returning to Pans received the 
Academy aim-chair left vacant by the death of Saiute Pelaye 
in 1781 He haunted the court, and made himself loved in 
spite of the reach and tendency of his unalterable irony , 
but he quitted it for ever after an unfortunate and 
mysterious love affair, and was lcceived into the house of 
M de Vaudreuil Among the many men of mark assem- 
bled round lum there by his fine faculty of pregnant speech, 
he made the acquaintance and gained the friendship of 
Muabeau, whom he assisted with orations, and whom lie 
followed heai t and soul into the btorm and tumult of the 
young Revolution 

He forgot his old fuends (“ ceux quijrassent lajleuve des 
revolutions out passe la Jleuve de Voubh ”), he frequented the 
clubs, and for a time was secretary of that of the Jacobins , 
he became a street orator , he entued the Bastille among 
the Hist of the storming paity , he woiked for the Mercurt 
de Ft am e, a royalist punt in which he depreciated kingship 
With the reign of Maiat and liobespienc, however, Ins 
uncompromising Jacobinism grew cntical, and with the fall 
of the Girondms Ins political life came to an end But lie 
could not restrain the tongue that had made him famous , lie 
no more spared the Convention than he had spared the Court 
His notorious republuatusm failed to excuse the saicasms 
he lavished on the now older of tilings, and denounced by 
ati assistant in the Ihbliothcque Xationale , to a share in 
the dj lection of which he had been appointed by Roland, 
he was taken to the Madelonnettes Rele ised fur a moment, 
he was threatened again with arrest , but to this brilliant 
free-lame of thought captivity had been intolerable, and lie 
had determined to prefer death to a repetition of the muial 
and physical restraint to which lie had been subjected He 
attempted suicide, with pistol and with poulard , and, 
horribly hacked and shattered, dictated to those who cunc 
to arrest him the well-known declaration — “ Atoi , Stbastien 
RochrNuolas Chamfort , declare avoir voulu mounr eh 
homme libre plutot que d'etre conduit en esdave dans une 
pnson *' — which he signed in a fitm hand and m his own 
blood lie did nut die at once, but lingered on a while in 
charge of a gendarme, foi whose wardship he paid a crown a 
day To the Abb6 Sieyes Chamfoit had given foitune in 
the title of a pamphlet (“ Qu\st~ce que le Tieis-Etatt 
Tout Qu’a-t-il ? Rien”) } and to Sieyes did Chamfoit letail 
his supreme sarcasm, the famous “ Je m\n vais enfm de ce 
monde oh il faut que le coeui se bus? ou se bronze v The 
maker of constitutions followed the dead wit to the grave 

The writings of Chamfort, which include comedies, politi 
cal articles, liteiary criticisms, portraits, letters, and veiscs, 
are colourless and umtiteiesting m the extieme As a 
talker, however, he was of extraordruaiy force His Mat mn <? 
et Penstesy highly praised by Joliu St unit Mill, aie, after 
those of La Rochefoucauld, the most biilhant and suggests e 
sayings that have been given to the modern world The 
aphorisms of Chamfort, less systematic and pschologically 
less important than those of the ducal moralist, are as 
significant m their violence and iconoclastic spirit of the 
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peuod of storm and preparation that gave them birth as 
the RiJlejions in their exquisite lestraint and elaborate 
subtlety aie cliaiactcristic oi the tranquil elegance of their 
epoch , aud they have the advantage m richness of colour, 
in pictuiesqueness of phrase, in passion, m audacity 
Samte-Bcuve compares them to “ well-minted coins that 
letam their value,” and to kceu arums that “ amvent 
bru^quement et sijflent encore ” An edition of his works — 
(Envies completes dc Euolas Chamjort, 5 volumes — was 
published at Bans m 1824-25 A selection- (Eitvus de 
Chamfort - in one volume, appealed in 1852, with a 
biographical and critical preface by At sene lloussuye, 
lepnnted fiom the Revue des Deux Months Set also 
Samte Relive, Caumus de Luruh (w r u ) 

CHAM1SSO, Adalbkri \<>n (1781-1838), poet, 

botanist, and voy ager, was by family, birth, and the educa- 
tion of childhood, a Frenchman, by Ins after-life, his 
mainage, and his literaiy activity, a Guman llo w r as 
bom in 1781 at the castle of Bomourt m Champagne, and 
tiaced his descent from a respectable line of French 
knights, who derived then title from the ancient town of 
Chamesson or Cambisonum f near Cli&tilkm-sui -Seine The 

quiet home life at Boncourt was broken up by the Revolu- 
tion in 1790, and the Channssos, parents and children, 
were forced, liko so many of then rank, to leave their 
country, and find such footing as might chance 111 a foreign 
land And though in after years the mam pait of the 
family was permitted to settle again on their native soil, 
seveial of the younger members weie left behind, vv here 
they had begun to take root Of tin si was Adalbut, who 
had 111 1790 obtained a situation as page to the quten of 
Biussia, and 111 1798 entered the military sirvno with the 
rank of ensign To his professional studies be devoted 
himself with ardour, and lit. atti acted the royal attention 
by some of his writings, but iti the society of Ins comrades 
lie was made bitteily to feel that he was not legauleel as 
one of themselves, and it was not altogether with legrtt 
that he found himself in 1800 set fiee from the aimy 
Meanwhile lie hid funned a fnendship with several con- 
genial spirits, such as llitzig, Varnliagcn von Fuse and 
Neumann , and with the last two he joined m the publics 
tion of the Musnialmarnn h, which first appeared 111 1803 
A visit to Madame de btacl at (Juppe t was a pleasing 
luteriuption to Ins oulmaiy course of life, and lias afforded 
the readei of his letters some amusing description of that 
ercentiic woman, w 7 ho alternate]} flatten'd Cliamisso for 
ins ability and scolded him roundly fur Ins inattention to 
etiquette The study of botany, which lie began at Coppet, 
was prosecuted with so much persistence and success that it 
became his piofessional subpet I 11 1815 lie was chosen 
botanist of the expedition for the circumnavigation of the 
woild, winch was oiigunted by Uouianzuil, ami conducted 
by Kotzebue , and on las return 111 1818 lie was appointed 
custodian of the botanical guidtns at Berlin Much to his 
own advantage and comfort, he obtained the hind of 
Antoine Biastc, a young lady of eighteen years , and the 
rest of his life was spent in steady piofessroinl labour, 
relieved by kindly intercourse with an increasing circle of 
friends Among those with whom he became acquainted 
were August Neander, Fn lligiath, and Andeisen 

It cannot be said of Chamisso, us he lnmsclf afiirmed of 
Heine, that he was a poet to the veiy tips of Ins fingeis, 
but the poetic element m Ins nature was genuine and stiong, 
and, in spite of the unfavourable uieumstances of Ins life, 
his tendoucy towards literary expression was very early 
displayed In estimating Ins success as a writer, it should 
not be forgotten that he was cut off from his native speech 
and from his natural current or thought and feeling None * 
of Ins works perhaps can be called great , but he lias none 
the less enriched Ins adopted language with several poems 
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of undisputed and enduring value He often deals with 
gloomy and sometimes with ghastly and repulsive subjects , 
and even m his lighter and gayer productions there is too 
frequently an undertone of sadness or of satire In the 
lyucal expression of the domestic emotions he displays a 
fine felicity, and lie knows how to pour true pathos into a 
tale of love or \engeance The “ Lion’s Bride” — Die 
Lowenhmut —may be taken as a sample of his weird and 
powerful simplicity, and “ Retribution,”— Vugiltunq — is 
it*markablo for a pitiless precision of treatment The 
“Song of Women’s Devotion” — Em Lad von do 
Wubeitrpue — might had a place in the InqoUsbt/ Liquid*, 
and “Cousin Anselmo” — Vvttu Ansi Into — is worthy to rank 
with the ballads of Southey Of more celibuty perhaps 
than any of Ins j meins is the little piosc narrative of l\tn 
Schlemth /, the man who lost his shadow, which first 
appealed in 1814, and was soon aftei wards translated into 
several Emopean languages It was written partly to 
divert his own attention fioni gloomier thoughts, and 
partly to uiloid amuse intuit to the children of his fnend 
Ilitzig , and the plot was suggested by a casual question of 
Fouque’s Fast aud prominently a genuine story such as 
children love, with full allowance of incident and fun, it is 
also to the older and sympathetic readei an allegory only 
too accurate of the ] mot’s own liic For full details see 
the Ltben and lirnt* , by llit/ig, m the fifth aud sixth 
volumes of Charm sso’° Wule 

Woiks — Ucbirsnht dn mit baintui nnd hi hadluhsti n Cuodihut 
\n Norddi uf si kla ml, 1827 , L* isi uni du Wilt Jirnu rkuwjcn and 
Ansichlm anf nan Enldulanyureist until Kobe but , 1827 , Uibir 
die Hawaii si he Spun he, 1827 

CHAMOIS ( Rupua pi a ti aqus), the Gt mse of theUermans, 
is the only Antelope found in Western Europe, ami forms 
the type of tlu* Itupicapiine or goat like group of that 
family It resembles the loebuek ill size, being about 3 
feet long and 2 feet high at the shoulders, and is specially 
ehaiaeten/ed by the lonn of its honis These are fiom 0 
to 8 inches long, of a black coloui, slcndei, round, and 
slightly striated, rising per pcudiculaily from tin forehead, 
and suddenly hooked butkwmls at then extienntus 
They are common to both sixes, although m the female 
they are less uncmated The body is covered with long 
lian of a chestnut brown colour m winter, when it is also 
lougest, that of the head being paler, with a dark brown 
streak on eat h side At ofchor seasons the colour is some- 
what lighten, in spring appioaching to grey Underneath 
the external coveung the body is further protected from 
the cold by a coat of short thick wool of a greyish colour 
The tail is short and black, the cais pointed audeuct, 
the hoofs are solid, with the outei edges highei than the 
soles, aud aie thus admuably adapted for laying hold of the 
slightest projection or roughness on the face of the loeky 
precipices it ticquents The chamois is gregarious, living 
m heids of l r > or 20, and feediug generally in the morning 
or evening The old males, how even, Jive alone except in 
the iiittLiig season, which oicuis m Octobei, when they 
join the herds, diiving otl the young males, and engaging 
Hi fieico contests with each othei, that often end fatally for 
one at least of the combatants The period of gestation is 
twenty weeks, when the female, beneath the shelter generally 
of a projecting lock pioduces one and sometimes two 
young They arc said to attain the age of thirty years 
The chamois inhabits the Alpine legions of Central Europe 
from the Pyrenees to the Caucasus, and extends eastwards 
as far as Persia, fiequentmg the w lldest and most inaccessible 
peaks and ravines of these mountain ranges Tn summer 
it ascends to the limits of perpetual snow, being only 
«• outstripped m the loftiness of its haunts by the ibex , and 
during that season it shows its intolerance of heat by choos- 
ing such browsing gi ouuds as have a northern exposure In 
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winter it descends to the wooded districts that immediately 
succeed the region of glaciers, and it is theie only that it 
can be successfully hunted Chamois are exceedingly shy , 
and their senses, especially those of sight and smell, are 
exceedingly acute The herd never feeds without having 
a sentinel posted on some suitable prominence to give 
timely notice of the approach of dauger , this is done by 
stamping on the ground with the fore feet, aud uttering a 
shrill whistling note, which puts the entire herd on the 
alert No soonei is the object of alarm scented or seen 
than each one seeks safety in the most inaccessible situa- 
tions, which are often reached by a series of astounding leaps 
over uevasses, up the faces of seemingly perpendicular 
rocks, or dowm the sides of equally precipitous chasms 
The chamoLs will not hesitate, it is said, thus to leap down 
20 oi even 30 feet, and this it effects with appareut ease 
by tbi owing itself forward diagonally and striking its feet 
several times m its descent against the face of the rock 
Chamois shooting is most successfully pursued when a 
number of hunters form a circle round a favounto feeding 
ground, w r hnh they gradually nairow , the animals, scent 
mg the limiters to wundward, fly r m the opposite direction, 
only to encounter those coming fiom leeward Chamois- 
hunting, in spite of, or peihaps owing to, the great danger 
attending it, has alwajs been a favounte puisuit among 
the hardy mountaiueeis of Switzerland and Tyrol, as 
well as of the amateur sportsmen of all countnes, with 
the result that the animal is now much rarer than 
formeily In certaiu parts of Switzerland it now enjojs 
a close season , thus m the Canton of Orisons it can 
only bo hunted during September, and there m 1874 
no fewer than 218 were killed during that period, 
the laigest number shot by one sportsman being 10 
The chamois feeds in summer on mountain heibs ami 
flowers, and in wiutei chiefly cm the young shoots and buds 
of the hr and pine tues It is paiticularly fond of salt, 
and in the Alps sandstone rocks containing a saline mipieg 
nation aie often met with hollowed by the constant licking 
of these eieaturos TIil skin of the chamois is very soft, 
made into leather it was the original shammy, which is 
now made, how ever, from the skins of many other animals 
The flesh is pii/ed as venison The chamois can bo at least 
partially tamed, and m that state, according to Majoi Smith, 
it evinces all the nnxtuie of impudence, timidity, and 
cuiiosity observed in goats 

CHAMOMILE oi Camomile Flowers, the Jloies 
anthem id n> of the f'hannaiopaia , are the capitula or flow ei 
heads of Anthnnu* nobilis (Nat Ord Composite), a plant 
indigenous to England and Southern Euiope It is ex- 
tensively cultivated for medicinal purposes in Surrey, at 
several places m Saxony, and m France and Belgium, — that 
giown in England being much moie valuable than any of 
the foreign chamomiles bi ought into the market In the 
wild plant the florets of the lay are ligulate and white, and 
contain pistils only, those of tbo disc being tubular and 
yellow , but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend 
to become ligulate and white, m which state the flower 
heads are said to be double The flowei-heads aio desti- 
tute of pappus , they have a waun aromatic odoui, which 
is eharac teustic of the entile plant, and a very bitter 
taste In addition to a bitter exti active principle, they 
>ield about 2 per cent of a volatile liquid, which on its 
lust extraction is of a pale blue colour, but becomes a 
yellowish brow r n cm exposure to light It has the charac- 
teristic odour of the floweis, and consists of a mixture of 
butylic and amylic angelate and valerate AngeJate of 
potassium has been obtained by treatment of the oil with 
caustic potash, and angelic «u id may be isolated from this 
by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid Chamomile is 
used in medicine lu the form of an infusion, made 
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frith £ oz of the flowers to 10 oz. of boiling distilled 
water An extract is also prepared by evaporating the 
infusion, and subsequently adding 15 minims of the 
essential oil for each pound of flowers used It is an aromatic 
tonic and stomachic, and the infusion, if given warm and 
m large doses, acts as an emetic The oil is stimulant 
and carminative, and forms a useful adjunct to purgative 
medicines 

CHAMOUNI, or Chamonix, a celebiated valley and 
village of the French Alps, m the depaitment of Upper 
Savoy, and the arrondissement of Bonneville The village, 
which is the great centre for tourists m the Mont Blanc 
district, is situated 22 miles S of Martigny, and 50 miles 
E S E of Geneva, at a height of about 3400 feet above 
the level of the sea A great part of it was destroyed by 
fire m 1855, and it has thus undoigone a striking 
change m its appearance It now possesses numerous 
hotels, a museum, and baths , and an English chapel 
was opened in 1860 Upwards of 15,000 tourists arc 
accommodated in the course of a year, the greater pro- 
portion being from England, America, and Franco The 
busiest mouths aie August and September Excellent 
butter and cheese are prepaied by the peasants, and flax 
and honey are exported The valley, which is bounded on 
the S and E by Mont Blanc and othcis of the Pennine 
Alps, and on the W and N by Br^vent and the Aiguilles 
Rouges, is about 12 miles m length from noith-east to 
south west, with an average breadth of two miles , it 
forms the upper pirt of the basin of the Aive, whir? i 
traverses its entire length It is the most celebiated in 
the Alps for the pietuiesque giandour of itB glaciers, which 
aie only rivalled by those of the Zcimatt in the Bernese 
Oberland The view from the village up to the top of 
Mont Blanc is remirkable lor its simple and massive 
sublimity 

The name of Chamoum is a corruption of the words 
Campus Mumtus , or Champ Muni, the Defeuced Field, 
applied by the Benedictine monks to the site of the rnonas 
teryheio, probably with allusion to the protection afToulul 
by the “ strength of the lulls” This establishment was 
founded some time before 101)9, on the spot that is now r 
occupied by the village church , ami it has left but little 
trace of its existeuce save the name of Lo Piieuu$, somi 
times used instead of Chamoum In 1530 the light of 
holding fairs at the priory was gi anted by Philip of Savoj, 
and the place thus became a rendezvous for the sin round 
lug population The reputation of the valley, however, foi 
the savagery of its inhabitants was so gicat that the nick- 
name of The Ouised Mountains — Les Montagues Mauditcs 
— was given to the distuct , and m the 17th centui) it 
was regarded as a proof of remarkable heroism on the part 
of Fiancis de Sales that he ventured to visit that part of 
his diocese General interest was excited by the explora- 
tions of Pococke and Wyndham, who published an account 
of their adventures in the 7 y nnisa<tions of the Royal Snaety 
for 1711 They were followed by Saussure (1760) lk 
I ah (1774), Bouirit (1775) and others , and the numbei of 
wsitors gradually increased, until the valley became the 
place of resoit it now is 

CHAMPAGNE, a former province of the kingdom of 
France, with an area of about 10,500 square miles, bounded 
on the N by Liege and Luxembourg, on the E by Lor- 
raine, on the S by Burgundy, and W b) Isle de France 
and Picardy It now foims the departments of Aulennes, 
Maine, Aube, and Haute Marne, with part of Scincet 
Marne, Meuse, Aisne, and Yonne The details m regard 
to its physical featuies will be found undei these separate 
headings It was divided Into three principal parts, Lowei 
Champagne, Upper Champagne, and Brie Of these the first 
comprised Champagne Proper, S^nonais, Yallage, and Bns- 
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signy, Champagne Proper being the central district, which 
included the towns of Tioyes, Ch&lons-sur-Marne, Vertus, 
La F6re, Pleura, Planci, Arcis-sur-Aube, Pont-sur Seme, 
Nogcnt, Villomame, and Aumont That portion of the 
district which extended from near Eheuns m the N to 
near Tioyes m the S , was fuither distinguished as Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse, on account of the poverty of its soil 
Upper Champagne compused the districts of Retholois, 
llemois, and Poitois, of which the chief towns wire 
respectively Rcthel and M6zieres, Ilhams and Rnue>y, 
Vitry and Saint Dizier , while But included Meaux, 
CMteau-Thiei ry, Coulomnners, S^zanm, Piovms, and 
Bray-sur-Neine Physically the proMnce belonged t< t the 
most part to what is known as the gi eat basin ot Pans, 
only a small part being drained by the Mount The 



eastern pot turn has const qucntly the gitatest elevation, 
and the whole surface has a genual slope to the west 
The principal hughts arc the mountains of the Meust the 
Forest of Argonuc, and the Western Aidennes, which 
reach an altitude of 1000 oi 1500 feet, but have a \ery 
u regular formation The greater part of the province 
consists of undulating plains, broken hue and there b\ 
small clusters of gently swelling hills Its wines h m m ide 
its nann known ovei the world The most \alu lbh gtapi 
districts are the uiiondissernc nts of Rbums and Epun in 
the department of Maine, and the wine Bade lsprmupally 
centred m Rheuns, Epernay, Aviso, and Chalons sui Marne 

Champagne , whirl) m flu turn of the Kmn ms was inhuhittd la 
tin Lmgemes, tin Smonis, tin Rum the Tin isses uni tin (ate 
ianni, began to be known b> its modem mine ol ( imp tun, m 
the Plain Ce>untl>, ill the btlieeutun, vhe.ii it funned a dm h\ e>l 
tin kingdom of Austusn Puling the Ptheentnn it v i** put of tin 
gu it e ount ship of Ye ruuimlois and on the dwntegi etmn oi that 
dom un about D43, it took the l ink e>l an Hide pendent countflhip In 
1030 the title passed to the house of Pirns ni tin ]>< rson ol Odo 11 
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who was succeeded by Stephen II , Theobald I , Hugh I , Theobald 
11 , siirnamed the Gioat, Henry I , Hemy II , Theobald III , Theo 
bald IV , Tluohald V , and iltnty III 01 theHe tlu most import- 
ant was Tluobald IV , f minus loi his romantic passion tor Blum he 
of Castile, his politu al vcisutility, and his poetic skill By the death 
ot Ilenry 111 , who w is also king of Navarre, Champagne j>ass( d 
into tlic hands ot lus daughter Jianne, who aftcrwaiils maimd 
Philip tlu fair of Fiuiicl Assigned to her son Louis (llutiu), it Mas 
unite cl to the loyal domain on his accession to tin? thiom of hiiimt 
in 1114 By Philip Vi it was mcorpoiatcd with the kingdom, 
and it has ever since been one ot the most iinpoitant and truly 
tutionnl distiuts of France Its fionticr position and its physical 
( ontiguratum have made it the sec nc of imhtai) oi>ci itions m almost 
all tin V 1 1 nch invasions, and more cspcuull\ m the Austnan war 
ot the loth cm tui y, the <ampugnoi 1S14, and tin Piussian war 
of 1870 Dui mg tlu w.usof iLligicm it was governed by tlu Guises, 
and sidul with tlu Catholic patty, and on tlu acu ssion ot Hemy 
JV it was out of the last juovincts to n cognize Ins legitimacy 
Bp to the lh \olutiou it foi iiu d one of the twt lve goveimnents of 
Fi men, and was within tlu junsdie tion of tlu puilianient ot Pans 
Its various bailing! s vuie govuiud by scpai at* “ Coutuiiius,” those 
otTioyos, Mcaux, and (’hauuiont, h< mg uinarkabk for the tians 
mission of nolnlit> by flu Innate snh 

Sm Biugin, A/ /moms histotiqius de la ]yromnee de Champagne , 
1721 , Pithou, Wnn d< s to/nhs faitditams de Champagne et de 
line, 1572 Dibniy, linhcuhis sur Chmnpaqnt , Bcraud, Hist 
dts iomtts di (ImMpaqvt 1 1 dc line, 1830 Aibois dc Jubainvilli, 
JJist dis dtus it di s (omtiS de Champagm , 1859-03 

CHAMFAGNE, Fhiliite j>k (1602-1 (574), a celebrated 
pain tux, was bom at Brussels of a poor family He was a 
pupil of Fouquier, and, going to Pans in 1621, was 
employed by Du (Jhesne to paint along with Nicholas 
Poussin in the palace of the Luxembouig Ills best works 
are to be found at Yinceunes, and in the church of the 
Cannelites at Pans, where is las celebrated Crucifix, a 
signal perspective success, on one of the vaultings After 
the death of Du Chesne, Philippe became first painter to 
the queen of Frame, and ultimately rector of the Academy 
of Pans As las age advanced aud his health failed, he 
retired to Port Royal, where he had a daughter cloistered 
as a nun, of whom he painted a celebrated picture, highly 
rcMimrkablc for its solid unaffected truth This, indeed, is 
the general character of his work, — grave reality, without 
special elevation or depth of character, or charm of warm 
or stately colour lie painted an immense number of 
paintings, dispersed over various paits of Fiance, and now 
over the gallenes of Europe Philippe was a good man, 
indefatigable, earnest, aud sciupulou&ly religious He died 
on the 12th August 1074 

OHAMPARAN, a Biitish district in the Behar Province, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, lies between 26° uid 28 c N lat , and between 84° 
and 86° E long It is bounded on the N by the inde- 
pendent state of NepAl , on the K by the River BAghmatl, 
which separates it fiom the district of Tirliut, on the 
S by the district of SArau and the Bard Gandak River, 
and on the W by the Oudh district of Gorakhpur 
A broad gross i overed road or embankment defines the 
NepAl frontier, except where rivers or streams form a 
natural boundaiy The distnct is a vast level except in 
the north and north-west, where it undulates, and gradually 
assumes a rugged appearance as it approaches the mountains 
and forests of NepAl Wide uncultivated tracts cover its 
north-western comer , the southern and western parts are 
carefully cultivated, and teem with an active agricultural 
population The principal rivers are the Bard or Great Gan- 
dak, navigable all the yeai round, the ChhotA or Little 
Gandak, Panch Nadi, LAlbAgiA, KojA, and Teur Old 
beds of rivers intersect ChampAran in every direction, 
and one of these forms a chain of lakes which occupy an 
area of 139 square Hides in the centre of the district 
Of the total area of ChampAran, viz, 3531 squaie miles, 

« 2350 square miles aie cultivated, 433 are grazing lands, 

and the rest nncultivable waste The population in 1872 
amounted to 1,440,815 persons, living m 2299 villages and 
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242,228 houses Of these the Hindus numbered 1 , 240 , 264 , 
or 86 1 per cent, Muhammadans, 199,237, or 13 8 per 
cent , Christians, 1307 or 1 per cent, and persons of 
unspecified religion, 7 Only two towns contain upwards 
of 6000 inhabitants — (1) MotihAn, the headquarters ot 
the district, population 8266 , and (2) Bettiah, population 
19,708 The principal crops are rice, Indian com, barley, 
sugar-cane, opium, indigo, the mineral products, —gold, 
copper, and limestone Gold is washed, generally m minute 
particles, but sometimes m nuggets of the size of a pea, iu 
the sandy beds of the rivers flowing from the hills 
Indigo, saltpetie, and rope form the only manufactures of 
tho distnct, tho fust being chiefly conducted with European 
capital The revenue of the district in 1870 was £82,159, 
of which the land revenue yielded £52,030, or 63 per cent , 
the civil expenditure was £20,613 la 1872, ChampAran 
had 78 schools under Government inspection, attended by 
1222 pupils, costing £293, to which the state contributed 
£153 Champ Aran, with the rest of Bengal and Behar, 
was acquired by the British m 1765 Up to 1866 it re 
mained a subdivision of SArau In that year it was sepa 
rated and formed into asepaiate distnct 

C11AMPEAUX, William or, or Gulielmus Cumpdlensis 
a scholastic philosopher and theologian, so called from his 
bit th place, the village of Champeaux, neai Melun, was 
born about 1070, and died in 1121 After studying under 
the realist Anselm of Laon, and the nominalist ltoscellm, 
ho commenced to teach m the school of the cathedral of 
N6tre Dame, of which he was made canon m 1103 
Many scholars gathered round him, and among them was 
Abelard, who was to prove his great and victorious adver- 
sary In 1108 William, whose attempts to silence lus 
nval had been all in vain, retired into the abbey of St Victor, 
whei e he soon l esumed his lectures He afterwards became 

bishop of Ch&lons-sur-Marne, and took part m the dispute 
concerning investitures, on the side of Calixtus II 
whom he represented at the conference of Mousson Of 
William of Champeaux's works one on tho Eucharist has 
been printed by Mabillon, and the Mouiha Abbienata 
and the De Ongme Amnia ’ by Mait6ne In the last of 
these there is an mteiestmg discussion concerning the fate 
of children who die unbaptized He holds that they must 
be lost, the pure soul being defiled by the giossness of the 
body , and he silences all objections as to the justice of 
their condemnation by declining that God’s will is not to 
be questioned Ravaisson has discovered a number of 
fragments by him, among which the most important is 
the De Essentia Dei et de /Substantia Dei et de tribus ejus 
Peisoms, and a Liber Sentential um t consisting of discus- 
sions as to points of ethics and Scriptural intei pretat ion, 
is also ascribed to him William of Champeaux is, how- 
ever, most important as a representative of realism We 
possess no works of his own on philosophical subjects, and 
his views are only to bo discovered m the writings of his 
pupil and rival Abelard At first he taught that the 
essence of all the individuals of a genus is the universal 
(which, as a realist, he held to be an existence independent 
of the individuals), while the differences between the 
individuals are not in their essence, but m then accidents 
Abelard afterwards — he tells us himself — brought him to 
admit that there are differences in the essences of different 
individuals of the same genus, and that the univeisal is not 
the whole essence, but only that which is common to the 
essences of all the individuals — that which exists m them 
all “ mdiferenter ” This admission, though not neces- 
sarily involving a surrender of realism, gave rise to suspi 
cions that William was deserting that theory, and it is said 
that m consequence his popularity greatly diminished 
See Haur^au, De la Philosophic Scolastigue , PiantL 
Geschichte der Logik , Stockl, Gtwhchte der Phiiopopfae 
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dei Mittelalte) s , Cousin, Abelard , Histoire Litter an e de la 
France (vol vn p 90, and vol x p 307) 

CHAMPLAIN, a considerable lake of North America, 
lying between the States of New York and Vermont, anl 
penetrating for a few miles into Canada It is 126 miles 
m length, and from 1 to 15 m breadth, lying nearly north 
and south, and contains a great number of small islands, 
most of which belong to Vermont The Champlain canal, 
63 miles m length, connects it with the Hudson , the Soiel, 
Richelieu, or St John’s Rivei forms a natural outlet towards 
the St Lawrence, and the Chambly canal communicates 
with the ocean The lake owes its name to Samuel 
Champlain the Fiench explorer, by whom it was dis 
coveied about 1608, and during the War of 1812-1815 
it was rendered famous by the defeat of the English fleet 
in the engagement of September 11, 1814 Large steam- 
boats and vessels of considerable tonnage navigate Lake 
Champlain from end to end The scenery along its shoies 
is highly picturesque, and its waters abound in salmon, 
salmon -trout, sturgeon, and other fish 

CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de (1567-1635), the governor 
of the first French settlors in Lower Canada, was born at 
Brouage, m 1567 His father was a sea captain, and 
probably he was already skilled in navigation when, while 
still young, he entoied the army of Henry IV On the 
conclusion of the war he accompanied a Spanish fiett to 
Mexico and the West Indies, and on his return wiote an 
account of the expedition In 1603, he made his fust 
voyage to Canada, being sent out by De Chastes, on whom 
the king had bestowed some territory in that countiy 
During 1604-1607 he was engaged, togethei with De 
Monts, to whom I)e Chastos’s privileges had been trails 
f erred, in exploring the Canadian coast, m seeking a site 
for a new settlement, and m making surveys and maps 
In 1608 he made Ins third voyage, and in this year he 
< onmienc ed the formation of a settlement at Quebec But 
De Monts’s influence was now waning, he had been 
deprived of some of Ins privileges, and the merchants who 
had ventured in the aflair weie losing heart Under these 
circumstances Champlain prevailed upon the Due de 
Soisrous to interest himself in the matter, and to seek the 
post of Governor and Lieutenant-Geneial of New France 
Under lmn, and under his successor the duke of Condd, 
Champlain held the office of lieutenant, which made him 
ill reality governor of the colony Owing, however, to 
quarrels with the Indians, the settlement seemed likely to 
fail , but, under the viceroyalty of the Due de Montmorenci, 
and still more under that of the Due de Ventadoui, it 
began to flourish In 1629 it met with a leverse, 
Champlain being forced to surrender to an English fleet 
commanded by three brothers named Kirk He was 
carried to England, but was restored to liberty in 1632 
He returned to Canada m the next year, and died there two 
yeais afterwards (1635) 

('hainpluin published several volumes containing ac< ounts of lus 
life w oik In 10(M appealed Ins Des Sauvaqt s t in 1618 and 1619 
l utfaqe't, with valuable maps , and m 10^2 an abridgment of the first 
two voyagts, with a continuation bunging down lus stay to 1629, 
and appending containing a treatise on seamanship, and specimens 
*>f tin Hut on and Montagnuis languages In 1870 tin whole serus 
oflus works was published, with the txu.pt ion of the \ u iy interest- 
ing amount ot lus visit to Mexico and the West Indies, which was 
translated by AlncWilmere fiom the MS kept m the public library 
at Dieppe, and published b) the Hakluyt Society in 1859 

CHAMPOLLION, Jean Fkan^ois (1790-1832), one 
of the oailiest and most distinguished of Egyptologists, 
called le Jeune to distinguish him from Cham poll iou- 
Figeac, his elder brother, was born at Figeac, in the 
department of Lot, m 1790 He was educated by his 
brother Champollion-Figeac, professor of Greek at Gie- 
noble, and was then appointed government pupd at the 
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Lyceum, which had recently been founded His first 
work was an attempt to show by means of then names 
that the giants of the Bible were personifications of natural 
phenomena At the age of sixtcin (1807) he read before 
the academy of Grenoble a paper m which he maintained 
that the Coptic was the ancient language of Egypt Ho 
soon after removed to Paris, when, he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Langlcs, l)o Sacy, and Mdlin Champollion’s 
wonderful acuteness is last displa\cd by 1ns iiituputation 
of the Rosetta stone, in lcgard to whuh thcic was keen 
discussion as to the share Di Young and lie ltspntively 
had in the discoveries In 1809 he was nudi pro 
fessor of history m the* Lyceum of Grenoble, and tlieie 
published his earlier works He was suit by Charles X , 
m 1824, to visit the collections of Egyptian intiquitics m 
the museums of Tumi, Ltghoin, Rome, and Napks , and 
on Ins leturn he was appointed dircctoi of the Egyptian 
museum at the Louvre In 1828 lie was commissioned to 
undertake the conduct of a scientific expedition to Egypt 
in company with Rostllmi, w>ho had received a similar 
appointment from Leopold II , Grand Duke of Tuscany 
He lcmamed there about a year In Maich 1831, he 
received the chair of Egyptian Antiquities, which had 
been cieatcdsptcially for himscll, in the College de France 
He was engaged with liosellmi m publishing the results of 
Egyptian i eseai c lies at the expense of the Tuscan and Fienc h 
Governments, when he was sei/t d with a parulj tic disorder, 
and died at Pans in 1832 

Ht L LqqpU sous hs Pharaons, 1 \ols Bvo, 1 Si 4 , Sur 

Vfiaifurc hitratiqiu, 1821, Sm l\n dun demotiqiu Pm is du sys 
Unu hifiroglif phujiu , <(t , 1824 , Pant/a on ujyptun, ou collection dts 
pirsonn/iges mytho/uqiqtus dt Vanut nut flqyph (incomplete, Moon 
vum de 1 fiqyptt et dt la Nubie umsidhts jmr rappoii u V histone, In 
religion , «{< , (riant nut ire fqypticnne , 1816, edited by bis biotbei , 
Dutionnam hitrogl qphiqiu (hnmmuirt ioptt ami JJutwniunre 
cuptt (not pnnfr d) , Analyst mcthodiquc du tucti donohqut di Jiosttte , 
Apircpc du its ultats histoi iqucs dt la dicumnrti dt V alphabet httru 
fjlyp/nqtu (1827) Mf moires sur hs siqucs employes par les Aqtfptuns 
dans liars trots systhius graph iqw s a la notation dtsjinneipalt s dim 
sums du temps, Lett res Suites (/’ LqypU ft d( Luba (18 id), and 
also stvtul lcttois on I 4 gvptun subpets, addussed at dilbrent 
p< nods it) the Duke dc Blue is and othc is 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, Jean Jacquis (1778- 
1867), elder brother of Jean Fian^ois Champollion, was 
born at Iigeac, in 1778, He became piofcssor of Gieck 
and librarian at Gienoblc, then librarian of the imperial 
library at Pans, and, when ho lost this post m 1828, 
libranan to Louis Napoleon at Fontainebleau He 
edited several of lus brothel’s woiks, and was also author 
of a number of origmal woiks on philological and histoi leal 
subjects, among which may be mentioned - Nouvellts 
7 et ketches s ut les patois ou id tomes vu /gains dt la Fiance 
(1809), Annalesdes Lac/idts (1819), Falcogiaphu ancienne 
et modem* (1839-41), Louis ct Chat les cV Oilcans (1843) 

CHANCELLOR Vanous origins have been attribute d 
to this word, so important in its modern use over the 
greater part of the civilized world , but all of them are of 
a trivial nature, bearing little reference to the subsequent 
application of the teim The word chancel is connected 
with the most ordinaiy and apt of these origins It 
supposes the chancellor to have been so called because ht 
sat within a lattice or screen partitioned fiom the couit of 
justice or hall of audience There was no such ofhet in the 
early civil law, and even under the later Western tmpeiors 
the cancLllarius appears to have been a meie subordinate 
person, a sort of tle»k of the chamber, oi scribe, who saw 
the petitioners, and arranged about their business 
Gradually he appears to have risen to the lank of an 
adviser or conscience-keeper, on whose deasion the fate of 
suitors in a great measure depended In the Eastern empire 
the chief canceliarius had become a powerful and important 
officer Aa it was the principle of the popedorn to be the 
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spiritual counterpart of the empire, and possess a corre- 
sponding hierarchy, the office was imitated at the ecclesi- 
astical court of Rome, and a chancery at the Vatican was 
repeated throughout the several bishoprics, where eath 
diocese had its chancellor The great monastic houses too 
had frequently a chaneclloi In the universities an officer 
of the same name was the connecting link between those 
republican institutions and the Romish hierarchy While 
the rector was elected by the proctois of the nation or 
some other corporate constituency, the bishop of the diocese, 
or m some cases the head of the monastic house to which 
i he uuivorsity was subordinated, was ex ojjwio the 
chancellor 

It was the ambition of the kings who lose on the fall of 
the Roman empne, even of those who leigned m Saxon 
England, to gathei round them as many as they could 
obtain of the attributes of the emperor or basileus, and 
hence each generally had his cancellarius In Central 
Europe the offne would natuially descend from the 
impend court of Chaileiimgne , and in France the 
chain elloi became the head of the law and the minister ol 
justice Tin office was abolished at the first Revolution 
At the UlsLoi at ion the ministry of justice was made a 
sepai ate office, and the ilutf function of the chancellor was 
to pieside m the House of IVcrs 

It is perhaps in England that w e have the most remarkable 
illustration of the stiuggle between the influence of the 1 
imperial usages and the constitutional spmt of the Northern 
nations The existence of common law r courts oufoicmg m 
its stuctness what was denned the old law of the land, 
and the chanceiy with its regal equity interfering to give 
redress, pit suits to us the English people with their 
common lawyers standing upioi then lights and pi lvileges, 
and the numatch, with his cleiical advisus, cndeavoumig 
to acqunc the impel iai pi erogativts The chmtellor was 
generally a chuiehman, who took Ins ideas of law fiotn the 
cauomsts and the civiluns, whose punoiples were intensely 
disliked by the common lawyus lhiiu the two systems 
called law and equity gicw up in antagonism, neither 
throughout a long contest being able to conquer the oibti , 
and hence it is that Euglaud has been bmdonod with the 
inconvenience of having two systems of jurisprudence, the 
one called common law, the other equity The spmt of 
tho loimet, indeed, may be said to have been so far 
ti iiimphant in compelling equfly to depait from her 
digressnmal vagueness, and become a fixed system as 
Bccuiely bound to statute and puetdent as tho common law 
itself But even m StlduiH diy we find tilt laxity of the 
clmncelloi’s equity so much suspected, that lie says m Ins 
Table Talk , “Equity is a roguish thmg Fot law we 
have a me asm c — know what to trust to equity is 
according to the conscience of him that is chancellor, and 
as that is larger or nanowu, so is equity It is all one as 
if they should make the stand.! id for the measure we call 
a foot a chimellor’s foot What an uncertain measure 
would tins be f One chancellor has a Jong foot, another a 
short loot, another an linhffc rent foot , it is the same thing 
m the t ham c Hoi’s cons* leuce ” How little, indeed, the 
chancery pnetuo had been at that time moulded into a 
utiiet system, we may infer from the seals being held by 
a churchman, the cclebiated Archbishop Williams, and 
this at the time when the common law had accumulated 
that amazing mass of intricate precedents which it tasktd 
all the diligence and genius of Coke to reduce into order 
Cl w union, yvlitn he bu aim chanetlloi, hid been twenty 
yens out of practice, and Ins smccssoi Shaftesbury had no 
pretensions to be acquainted with law Lord Nottingham 
appears to have been the first who wished to apply strut 
rules m the court of chancery, bui it does not Reem to have 
been in a fit condition foi their auplication Roger N orth 
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says, “ He was a formalist , and took pleasure m hearing 
and deciding, and gave way to all kinds of motions the 
counsel would offer, supposing that if he split the hail, 
and with his gold scales determined reasonably on one side 
of the motion, justice was nicely done — not imagining what 
toi merit the people endured who weie drawn from the law, 
and there tost m a blanket ” ( Life of Lord Keeper Guild foi d , 
4 JJ) Guildford himBelf, who, in the words of Lord 
Campbell, “ had as much layv as he could contain,” made 
light of the mere judicial business of his office, which ere 
then, however, had begun to show its characteristic delects, 
for, according to his biographei, “tho greatest pain he 
enduied ensued from a sense he had of tho torments the 
suitors undei went by the excessive charges and dola) s of 
the eouit ” 

The Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain is a great 
state officer, with varied and disconnected functions He 
ib in official lank the highest civil subject m the land out 
of the loyal family, and when raised to the peerage, as he 
luvaiidbly is, he takes piecedunce immediately after the 
archbishop ol Canterbury His tunc turns have sometimes 
been exucised by a “ loid keeper ot the great seal but 
there appears to be no essential difference between the 
tyyo offices, sa\e that the keeper is appointed by mere 
delivciy of the seal, yvhicli is of itsdf sufficient to cooler all 
the poweis appertaining to the office, while a chanetlloi 
rec eives letters patent along with it As a great officei of 
state, the chanccllot acts lor both England and Scotland, 
and in some lespects foi the United Kingdom, including 
Iielancl As an administrative officei, as a judge, and as 
head of the law', lie acts merely for England In the first 
class of functions he acts as prolocutoi, speaker, or chair- 
mau of the House of Louis, and in this capacity it some- 
times falls to lnm to adjudicate in Scottish law, since he 
oltcn leads the judgment of the house on appeals (See 
Ajtial) By the Tieaty of Union, one guat seal was 
appointed to be kept for all public icts lb me, in this 
department, the chancellor’s authoiity extends to the 
yvhole of Biit.un, and thus the commissions of the peace 
for Scotland as well as England is^uo from him His 
English mmisteual functions are thus bneffy descubed by 
Blackstone — “lie became keeper of the king’s conscience, 
visitor, in right of the king, of all hospitals and colleges 
of the king’s foundation, and patron of all the king’s 
livings under the value of twenty maiks per annum m 
the kings books He is the general guaidian of all infants, 
idiots, and lunatics, and has the genual superintendence 
of all charitable uses m the kingdom ” There is much 
convenience m the repetition of sue h vague definitions, from 
the difficulty of moie specifically defining the chancellor’* 
functions in these matters His indistinct and unsatis- 
factory authority as to charitable foundations has been 
virtually supeiseded by the (Jbanty Commissioners’ Act of 
18 r >3 (17 Viet cap 137) The Loid Chancellor is by 
office a pnvy-rouncillor, and it has long been the practice 
to make him a cabinet minister Hence* he belongs to a 
political party, and is affected by its fluctuations This 
has often been denounced as destructive of the independence 
and calm deliberativtness essential to the purity and 
efficiency of the bench In defence, howevei, of the 
ministerial connection of the chancellor, it has been said 
that, while the other judges should be permanent, the head 
of the law should staud oi f ill with the ministry, as the 
best means of seeming his effective lesponsibility to pail la 
meat for the propel use of his extensive powers The 
addition of perm incut judges to the Chancery Court has 
removed many of the objections to the fluctuating character 
of the office 

Under the Judicature Act, 1873, the Lord Chancellor is 
president of the Court of Appeal, and, although the Act is 
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singularly indefinite on the subject, of the High Court of 
Justice also He is named as president of the Clianceiy 
Division of the latter court By the Amendment Act of 
1875, he is not to be deemed a u permanent member of the 
High Court of Justice ” within the meaning of the section 
of the original Act, limiting the number of permanent 
judges to twenty-one His judicial pationage is very 
extensive, and Lord Campbell says that he is by usage the 
adviser of the Crown m the appointment of judges m the 
superior courts His pioper title is “ Loi d High Chancellor 
of Great Biitam and lieland” His sahny is XI 0,000 per 
annum, and he is entitled to a pension ot £5000 pei annum 

In lieland there is a loid chanu Uor at the head of the 
equity system, which arose m minute imitation ot the 
English 

In Scotland a chancellor appears at a pretty eaily period 
mi history, as the person who, being the advisor and con- 
science-keeper of the king, issued his wilts or letters foi 
the remedy of injustice done by judges or otliu poisons m 
powei A compai isoii between the English and the Scottish 
chariot llois of the 13th century would piobably show them 
to have then been much alike Subsequently, howevu, the 
civil livv piedoimuating in Scotland, the chancellor was its 
chief administrator, instead of lording on a system 
antagonistic to the common law Hence he became the 
leading judge of the Court ot Session on its establn foment 
in 1 UJ While Episcopacy predominated he was gt ner illy 
an ecclesiastic, never a working lawyer, and altei the 
Revolution he became an ofhcu of state, who was not 
expected to be a working lawyei Home, when by tho 
Treaty of Union the great seal for public transactions was 
appointed to be kept in England, the Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland dropped out of existence A keeper oi the gieat 
seal coutmutd to be appointed loi scaling waits as to 
pnvute mitteis, and the office of director of chancery 
rc m lined for the transaction >1 routine business connected 
with the depaitment When the method of ccitifying 
heuditary successions was simplified and pi iced on a 
uuifoim system m 1848, it was put under the ducction of 
an officer called the Sheriff of Chauctiy 

Tin Chancellor of a Diocese is an officer who holds the 
couits of tho bishop, and acts as his usscssoi or adviser m 
matters of ecclesiastical law A bishop may be compelled 
to appoint a chancellor, and tlicie is no appeal from the 
chancel loi to the bishop 

The Chance II oi of the Duchy of Lane enter is an officer 
appointed of old chiefly to deter mine conlrovusies between 
the king aud his tenants ot the di thy land, and otherwise 
to direct all the king’s affairs belonging to that court By 
1 itc pi ictiu*, the othce, nominally one of high dignity, but 
demanding little exertion, has been given to statesmen who 
have grown old in other and liioie laborious offices, but 
whose sei vices aie still desired in the ministry 

The Cham e'llot of the Ejccluquei is an officer who, ac- 
cording to the old definitions of his functions, prides 
in the Exchequer Court, and takes caie of the interest of 
the Crown He is always in commission with the lord 
treat’ll er for the letting of Crown lands, ckc , and has 
power, with others, to compound for foifeituies of lauds 
upon penal statutes While the treasury is understood to 
have the custody aud distribution ot the collected revenue, 
it is tin function of the exchequer to realize it Hence the 
Ch aneellor ot tho Exchequer, as the head of that depart- 
ment whic h pro) mses to parliament the plans for the annual 
revenue, and sees to its realization, is always an important 
ueiubei of the cabinet Sometimes he is prime minister 
Hih annual statement of tho method by which he pioposcs 
to meet the exigencies of the exchequer is called “ The 
Budget” The salary attached to the office is £5000 
a year 


CHANCERY, the court of the Lord Chaucellor, now 
consolidated along with the other supeiior courts in the 
{Supreme Couit ot Judicature by tho Act of 1873 Its 
ongin has been briefly noticed under the head of 
Chancllloii 

It has been customary to say that the Court of Chancery 
consists of two distinct tribunals — one a couit of common 
law, the other a court of cquitj Fimn tho for met have 
issued all the ongiiiul wnls pissing umh 1 the guat seal, 
all commissions ot stwns, lun.ii), and tin like — some of 
these wilts being oiiginally kept m a hana^u oi lumper 
(whence the “ hauapei office”), and others m a little sack 
or bag (whence the “ potty-bag othce”) The court had 
likewise power to hold pleas upon foe ms fm icpial 

of letters patent, Ac “So little,” says Blaekstoiie, “is 
commonly dune on the common law side of the cuuit that 
1 have met with no traces of any writ of cum being actu- 
ally brought since tilt fouiticnth ycai ol Quun Eliza- 
beth ” 

The equitublf jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery was 
founded on the supposed superiority of conscience ami 
equity over the strict law The appearance of equity m 
England is m harmony with the gciiuial course of legal 
history in progressive societies \\hat is reinaikable is 
that, instead of bung liuorpoiatcd with oi superseding tho 
common law, it gave list to a wholh independent stt of 
tribunals Tin English dislike of tin civ ll 1 iw, and the 
tendency to follow precedent which has never (eased to 
chaiactcrize English lawyus, accouutfor tins unfoitunat© 
sepiration The cl inns of equity m its eailiu stages are 
well expressed in the little ticatiM called Dot to) and Student, 
published in tin rugu of Heniy Vlil - “ Const lent l mver 
lesistetli the law lur addeth to it, but only wliui the law l 
diicctly jvi itself against the law ot God, ui law of uasm * ” 
»So also King Janus, speaking m the htai Chamber, says, 
“ Wheic the rigour ot the law m many ( isls will undo a 
subject, then tlu chancery tempers the law with equity, 
and so mixes mercy with justice, as it pu serves a man from 
destiuction ” This theoiy ot the essential opposition 
between law and equity, and of the nitural superiority of 
the latter, ltmained long aftei equity had reused to found 
itself on natural justice, and hid become as fixed and ngid 
as the common law itself The jealousy ot the common 
lawyeis came to a luml in the time of Lord Ellcsmtie, when 
Coke disputed tin light of the Chancery to give lehef 
againsta judgnuntof the Couit of Queen’s Bench obtained 
by gross fnud and imposition Janies I , at tc i consultation, 
de cided m favour of the* Couit of Equity The substitution 
of lay for clerical chancellors is legarded by Mr Spence 
(Equitable Junsdu t ion of the Cenut ot Chance ly) as having 
at first been unfortunate, inasmuch as the laymen were 
ignorant of the piimiplcs on which then predecessors had 
acted Lend Nottingham i^ usually credited with the fust 
attempt to reduce the decisions of tin 4 (ouit to older, and 
lus work was continued b> Loiel Hurdwuke By the time 
of Loul Eldon equity had become fixed, anel the judges, 
like their broth ter m the common law couits, stnctlj 
followed the pit redouts Huh e f orw aid chance ly.ind common 
law couits have exhibited the anomaly of two coordinate 
sets of tribunal**, empowered to deal w ltli the same matters, 
and compelled to proceed m many (ases on wholly dillcrent 
principles The Court of Chancery could m most cases 
pi event a person from taking advantage of a common law 
right, not ajiproved of by its own sjstun But it a suitor 
chose to go to a court of common law, he might claim sin b 
unjust rights, and it rcquned the special intervention of 
the Court of Ecjuity to prevent Ins enforcing them In 
many cases also a special application had to be made to 
chancery for facilities which were absolutely necessary to 
the successful conduct of a case at common law Another 
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source of difficulty and annoyance was the uncertainty in 
many casts whether the chancery or common law courts 
were lilt proper tribunal, so that a suitor often found at 
the close of an expensive aud protracted suit that he had 
mistaken his court and must go elsewhere for relief 
Attempts more or less successful were made to lessen those 
evils by giving the powers to both sets of courts , but down 
to the consolidation effected by the Judicature Act, our 
judicial system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that we set up one tribunal to do injustice and another to 
stoj> it In one of the last cases, the custody of an 
infant, which had been granted by the Queen’s Bench to 
one claimant, was transferred by the (Joint of Chancery to 
another The payment of a sum of money into court for 
the benefit of the child made lur a ward ot court, and 
enabled the judge in chanceiy to apply the principles of 
equity to tlie case 

The equitable jiuisdiction of chancery was commonly 
divided into txdusive, < onennent , and auxtheny Chancery 
had exclusive junsdiction when there weie no forms of 
action by which relief could bo obtained at law, m respect 
of rights, winch ought to be enforced Ti usts are the 
most conspicuous example of this class, and arc, m fact, 
the mam utaple of the business of the court It also 
includes the lights of married women, infants, and lunatics 
Chancery had concurrent jurisdiction when the common law 
did not give a<hquat< lelief, e q , m cases of fraud, accident, 
mistake, specific performance of contracts, &c It had 
auxiliary jin lsdiction when tho administrative machinery 
of the law courts was unable to procure the nocessaiy 
evidence 

The Judicature Act, 1873, enacts ($24) that m every 
civil cause or matter commenced in the High Court of 
Justice, law and equity shall be administered by the High 
Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal respectively, 
according to the rules therein contained, which piovide for 
giving otTett in all cases to “ equitable lights and other 
matters of equity ” The 23th section declaus the law 
hereafter to be administered m Eugland on certain points, 
and ordains th it “ gem i ally in all matters not hereinbefore 
particulatly mentioned m which there is anv conflict or 
variance between the rules of equity and tilt rules of the 
common law with reference to the same matter, the rules 
of equity shall pievail ” 

Previous to being merged in the New Supiome Court of 
Judicature, the Court of Chancery consisted of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, two Lords Justices of 
Appeal, and tlnee Vice Chancellors The Vice-Chaucellors 
and Lords Justices of Appeal are comparatively lecent 
creations 

Notwithstanding the fusion of the courts the groat 
division between common law courts and chancery is not 
obliterated The c hancery pidges form a division by them 
selves, to which all the pending business of the old court has 
been transform!, and to which all causes and matters which, 
but for the Act, would have been within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of that court are assigned The Chanceiy 
Division still is, and ptobably will for a long time be, 
distinguished from tho others by the peculiar nature of its 
business, by the pcculut natuie of its administrative 
arrangements, and by lining a sepaiate bar Allot hei 
distinction is making itself apparent, and will assume groat 
importance if finally established The Chancery Division 
seems to be unwilling to try cases by jury , and in a recent 
i ise thete has been a direct collision of opinion on this 
subject between the Chain er\ and the Common Law 
Judges 

CHANDA, a district of British India, m the Nagpur 
division of the Central Provinces, situated between 19* 7' 
and 20° 51' N lat , and 78° 51' and 80° 51' E long It is 
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bounded on the N by the districts of Bdipur, Bhanddra, and 
Wanlhd, on the E by Bastdr and Rdipur, on the S by 
Sironclid, and on the W by the Wardhd and PianhitA 
rivers, which divide it from Berar and the Hyderabad 
territory Excepting m the extreme west, hills are thickly 
dottod over the country, sometimes in detached ranges, 
occasionally m isolated peaks rising sheer out from the 
plain Towards the east they increase in height, and form 
a broad table-land, at places 2000 feet above sea-level 
The Walngangd River flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting tho Wardhd River at Seoul, where 
tin li streams unite to form the Pianhitd The census of 
1872 returns tho total urea of the district at 9700 square 
miles, and the population at 534,431 souls, residing in 
! 2392 villages and townships, and dwelling in 108,258 
houses Of the total population, 397,510, or 74 39 per 
cult , are Hindus , 8176, or 1 52 per cent , Muhammadans , 
648 or 12 per cent, Buddhists and Jains, 89, or 02 
per cent, Christians, and 127,978, or 23 95 per cent, 
aboriginal tubes and people letumed m the census report 
under tho heading of “ otheis ” Two towns m the district 
me returned as containing a population of upwards of 5000 
souls , viz , Chdndd, population 16,233, and Armorl, popu 
lat ion 5271 Of the total aieaof tho district, 9700 square 
miles, only 988 were actually under cultivation m 1873 74, 
5200 square miles being returned as cultivable, and 3509 
as uncultivable waste Thepimcipal crops are rice, wheat, 
oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton Within the last few yeais 
extensive coal and iron beds have been discovered, and 20 
mines were in operation m 1871-74 A branch line of 
i ail way will shoitly connect the Chdndd coal-measures 
with the Bombay railway system Denso woods cover 
the countiy Teak grows everywhere, and m the 
Government forests, m the eastern pait of the distnct, it 
attains a large size Tho thief liiaiiufuctuie of the district 
is cotton cloths, both of coaise and fine quality, which are 
largely cxpoited to Western India Silkworm breeding 
is largely carried on, and silk or silk and cotton fabrics 
are woven lion smelting is an important branch of 
mdnstiy The district tiade is conducted at annual fairs, 
which aie held at the towns of Chdndd, Bhdnduk, Chiniur, 
Mdrkandi, and Wurlid, and are maliciously attended by 
visitors from all parts of India The sales effected at these 
fairs hi 1868 69 amounted to £152,224 

Chdndd is thickly studded with fine tanks, or rather 
artificial lakes, formed by closing the outlets of small 
valleys, or by throw mg a dam across tracts intersected by 
streams The broad clear sheets of water thus created are 
often very picturesque in their surroundings of wood and 
rock The chief architectural objects of interest are the 
cave temples at Bhdndak, Winjbdsani, Dew did, and 
Gliugus , a rock temple m the bed of the Wardhd River 
below Balldlpur , the ancient temples at Mdrkandi, 
Ambgdon, and elsewhere , the forts of Wairdgarh and 
Balldlpur , and the old walls of the city of Chdndd, its 
system of water-works, and the tombs of tho aboriginal 
Gond kings 

Tho total revenue of the distnct m 1873-74 amounted 
to £38,922,10s , of which £24,402 or 62 7 per cent , was 
dei ived from the land For the education of the people, 67 
schools, attended by 3347 pupils, were either entirely 
supported by the state, oi w r eie subsidized under the 
grant-in-aid rules For the relief of the sick, 4 charitable 
dispensaries were maintained, at which 24,448 persons 
were treated, at a total cost of £660, of which £139 was 
contributed by Government The annual rainfall at Chdndd 
town averages 44 67 inches, but m the hilly wooded 
region to the east it is considerably higher The rainy 
season lasts fiom the middle of June to the end of 
September From the middle of September to the close of 
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November fever of a malarious type pervads all over the 
district. Cholera and smallpox are also common 

Ch£ni>A, the pnncipal town in the district of the 
same name, is situated in 19° 57' N lat and 79° 22' E 
long, at the junction of the Vir&i and Jharpat rivers 
The town is surrounded by a wall of cut stone hve and a 
half miles in circuit, and crowned with battlements still m 
perfect preservation The town contains a total population 
of 16,233 souls, classified as follows — Hindus, 14,350 , 
Muhammadans, 1294, Buddhists and Jains, 53 , Christians, 
76, and “others,” 460 The municipal revenue in 1871 
was £ 1 1 20 The population of the town is chiefly MarhattA 
and TelingA , the traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen be- 
long to the latter The principal manufactures aie coarse 
and fine cotton cloths, silk fabrics, brass utensils, leather 
slippers, and bamboo work. The town is the seat of con- 
siderable external trade, the value of the imports m 1868-69 
being returned at £178,044, and the cxportR at £114,342 
The civil station lies a little to the north of the city, having 
the military cantonments to the west, with the civd lines m 
the centre and east 

CHANDARNAGAR(popularlyC/wwf/m&a<7orc),aFrench 
settlement, with a small adjoining territory, situated on the 
right bank of the River Hfiglf, 20 miles above Calcutta, m 
22° 51' 40" N lat and 88° 24' 50" E long Chandarnagar 
has played an important part m the European histoiy of 
Bengal It became a Fiench settlement towards the close 
of the 17th century, but did not rise to any importance 
til] the timo of Dupleix, during whose administration mote 
than two thousand brick-houses were erected m the town, 
and a considerable maritime trade was carried on In 
1757, Chandarnagar was bombarded by an English fleet 
md captmed, the fortifications and houses were after- 
wards demolished On peace being established, the town 
was restored to the French in 1763 When hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1 794, it was again taken possession 
of by the English, and was held by them till 1816, 
when it was a second time given up to the French , it has 
ever since remained m their possession All the former 
commercial giandeur of Chandarnagar has now passed away, 
and at present it is little more than a quiet suburb of 
Calcutta, without any external trade The European town 
is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of the Hiiglf, 
with clean wide thoroughfares, and many elegant residences 
along the river bank The total area of the territory is 
only 2330 acres, including a few villages outside the town 
The authorities of Chandarnagar are subject to the general 
jurisdiction of the Governor-General of Pondicherrl, to 
whom is confided the general government of all the French 
possessions in India 

CHANDLER, Rich abd, DD (1738-1810), a British 
antiquary, was born in 1738, at Elson in Hampshire, and 
was educated at Winchester school, and Queen’s College, 
Oxford His first work consisted of fragments fiom the 
minor Greek poets, with notes (1759), and m 1763 he 
published a fine edition of the Arundelian marbles, 
Marmora Oxoniensia , with a Latin translation, and a 
number of suggestions for supplying the lacuna3 In 1763 
Chandler, together with Revett, the architect, and Pars, a 
painter, was sent by the Dilettanti So< tefy to explore the 
antiquities of Toma and Greece After spending above a 
year m Asia Minor the tiavellers passed another yeai in 
Greece, examining Attica and the Pelopounesus, and 
returned to England in the end of 1766 The result of 
their joint investigations was the two magnificent folios of 
toman antiquities published m 1769 Chandler also 
published a very valuable collection of inscriptions, entitled 
Inscriptions Antiques pin deque nondum edita 3 , in Asia 
Mmore et Grcecia , prcesertim Atkenu , collects (Oxford, 
1774) In 1775 he published his Travels in Asia Minor , 
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m 1776 his Travels m Greece , and m 1800 his I Into) ?/ 
of Ilium , m winch he asserted the accuracy of Homei’a 
geography His Life of Di slurp Wuyn flete, Loid High 
Chancellor to Henry VI , did not appear till after his death, 
in 1811 Aftei Ins return fiom Greece, Chandler obtained 
several chuich preferments, including the ie<tor> of 
lylehurst, m Beikshne, and after marrying and tiavelhng 
for some tune m Swit/eiland and Italy, he settled down 
m England, where he died in 1810 

CHANDLER, Samuel, DD (16<)V17bi>), a burned 
Dissenting ministei, was born at Hungeifoid, m Beikshne, 
where Ins father was an eminent None mifoi mist mmistci 
lie was sent to school at Qloucestei, win re lie conummtd 
a lifelong friendship with Bishop Bntbt and Auhbishop 
Seckei , and he aftei wards studied at Lev den His tabnts 

and learning were such that ho was elected fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and wm made I) 1) of 
Edmbiugh and Aberdeen He also leceived ofleis of high 
preferment in the Established church These he decided]} 
refused, remaining to the end of Ins hie m the position ol 
a Piesbytenan minister For some time ho preached at 
Peckham, and foi forty years he w r as pastoi of the mu ting- 
house m the Old Jcw T ry During two or three years, 
having fallen into pecuniary distress through the failure 
of the South Sea Scheme, he kept a book shop m the 
Poultry On tkt death of Geoige II Chandler published 
a sermon m winch he compared that king to King David 
This view was attacked m a pamphlet entitled Tin l/istoiy 
of tine Man attn God\ own lhait , m which the author 
complained of the parallel as an insult to the late king, 
and, following Bayle, exhibited king David a 1 * an example 
of perfid}, lust, and cruelty Chandler condescended to 
reply m A Cutical Histoiy of tin Lif& of David, whuh is 
perhaps the best of his productions This work was just 
completed when he died, on May 8, 1766 Re loft 4 vols of 
sermons (1768), and commentaries on St Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians, Ephesians, and Thcssalonians (1777), several 
works on the evidences of Ohnstunit), and a woik on 
subscription to articles of faith (1748) 

CIIANG-CHOW, a town of China, in the province of 
Full keen, on a branch of the Rivei Lung Kcang, 35 miles 
west of Amoy It is well built, and surrounded with a 
wall 4i miles m circumfereuce, which, however, includes a 
good deal of open ground The stieets are paved with 
granite, but are veiy dirty The liver is ciossed by a 
cui lous bridge, 800 feet long, constructed of wooden planks 
supported on 25 piles of stones about 30 feet apart The 
city is a centre of the silk-trade, and caines on an extensive 
commeice in different directions Bnck-woiks and sugar 
factories are among its chief industnal establishments Its 
population is estimated at about 1,000,000 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, a number of islands politically 
attached to Great Britain, but connected with France by 
geographical position, being situated m the grtat bay of St 
Michael, which is bounded by the coasts of the departments 
of Manche, Ille-et-Vilaiue, and C6tes du Noid They are 
naturally divided into four pnncipal groups — the northern, 
which includes Alderney, Buihou, and the Casquets, 
ljing off the Cape do la Hogue, the north central, com- 
piling Guernse}, Uerm, and Sark, about cughtecn miles 
to the south-west , the south-central, or Jcrsej and its 
adjacencies, more towards the centre of the bay , and the 
southern, or the Mmquiers and Chausseys, with their 
multitudinous islets The total area is about 75 square 
miles, or 48,000 acres 

The geological character of all the groups is m their 
principal features the same, foi the islands consist almost 
exclusively of igneous rocks in various stages of decompose • 
tion They have beou denuded of nearly all the fosBiliferous 
and stratified rocks with which at an eailier period they 
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Asbestos is found, and chlorite 


would seem to have been covered The process which has 
thus stript the islands is still going on around the coasts, 
wearing the dills into caves and gullies, and grinding the 
rocks into shingle and sand. The tide in St Michael’s bay 
is ot very considerable 
force, and rises to a 
height of about forty feet 
at J crsc \ , aud to about 
thuty it Guernsey, while 
t* o difference of high 
water at spnng and neap 
tides is seventeen feet at 
the foimer island and 
eleven at the latter 
The nnneials belong- 
ing to granitic rocks aio 
vciy abundant, sudi as 
ci^stals of ftlsjur and 
hornblende, and many 
I mds ot quart/ ami felspar 
is evciywheie abundant 

Till thu a of the islands is lernarkably rich considering 
their extent ncaily 2000 different species of plants having 
been counted thioughout the gioup Of timber pioperly 
spf iking there is hardly any, but the evergreen oak, the elm, 
and the beedi grow well and aie abundant Wheat is the 
primipil giam m cultivation, but far more ground is 
taki ti up with turnips and potatoes, mangold, parsnip, and 
cinot Tin tomato ripens as in France, and the Chinese 
yam has b* en sumssfully grown There ih a curious 
(abbage, chudl) cultivated in Jersey, which shoots up 
into a long woody st.dk from 10 to 15 feet m height, 
fit for w liking sti< ks oi palisades Giapts and peaches 
come to perfection in greenhouses without aitihual heat, 
and not only apples and peais but oranges and figs can 
be remd m the open air The arbutus ripen *> its fiuit, 
and tin <nmelln clothes itself wuth blossom, as in mine 
southern clim ites , the iuehsia lcaclns a height of 15 or 
20 feet, and the nmgnolii attnns the dimensions of a 
tree OI the lloweis, both indigenous and exotic, that 
abound thioughout the islands, it is sufficient to mention 
the Guernsey lily with its rich ltd petals, which is supposed 
to ha\e been brought fioni Japan 

Thenumbei of the species ot the mammalia is little over 
twenty, aud seveial of these have been introduced by man 
Theie is a special brood of horned cattle, and eacli island 
has its own variety, which is caiefully kept from all intci 
mix 4 ure The animals are small and delicate, and imuktd 
by a puulini yellow colour round the eyes and within the 
ears The red diur was once indigenous, and the black 
rat is still common m Alderney and Herm Nearly 500 
species ot lards lia\e been found, or moie than half the 
whole British list Theie are few' localities m the northern 
seas which are visited by a greater variety of fish, and the 
coasts abound in eiustacea, shell fish, and zoophytes 

Owing to the Noun m system of land-tenure being still 
m force, the land is pai celled out among a great number of 
small piopnctois and m Alderney, for example, five or 
eight acres of at able land i> at counted a fair estate The 
results of this arrangement seem to be favourable m the 
txtieme Every imnei of ground is carefully and intelli- 
gently cultivated, and a considerable pioportion is allotted 
to market-gaidening The cottages aie neat and comfort- 
able, the hedges well trimmed, and the roads kept m 
e\< ellent repair Wealth is for the most part pretty equally 
distributed, aud poverty or pauperism is comparatively 
unknown There is a very consider able export and import 
trade, the value of the produce and manufactures of the 
islands dispatched to England in 1874 amounting to 
£459,639, or between £9 and £10 for every acre of land , 


while the total importation of British and foreign articles 
reached the sum of £982, 65G The population of the 
whole group has largely increased during the present 
century, though, on account of exceptional causes, tho 
numbers in Alderney, Sark, and a few of the smaller 
islands are not so great as they were a few years ago lu 
1821 Jersey had 28,600 inhabitants, as compared with 
56,627 m 1871 , and Guernsey and the dependent islands 
inclusive ot Alderney, Saik, Ac , bad 20,827, as compared 
with 33,699 For further details on the economical con- 
dition of the islands the readei may consult the separate 
articles Aldikniy, Jersey, Ac 

The language spoken in ordinary life by the inhabitants 
of the islands is in great measure the same as the Old 
Norman French, though modern French is used m the law 
courts, and Euglish is taught m all the paiochial schools, 
and is familiar to a gradually increasing proportion of the 
population, especially m Jeisey and Alderney The several 
islands have each its own dialect, differing from that of thi 
others at once m vocabulary and idiom , and a veiy marked 
di tierence is observable between the pronunciation m the north 
and the south of Guernsey It has even been asserted that 
every parish m that island has some recognizable peculiarity 
of speech , but if this is the case, it is probably only in 
the same way m which it could be assorted of neigh homing 
parishes thioughout the countiy None of the dialects 
have received much liteiary cultivation, though Jersey is 
proud of being the birth place of one of the principal 
Norman poets, R Wnee, and has given a number of writers 
to English liteiatuie The Guernsey patois is rendered 
pretty well known to the philologist by the limes Guei tie 
latses of Geoige Mftivier, who has sinie published 8 
Dutionnane Futnto-Noimand , ou P trued dt6 7/iots parti - 
<uha* an di<de< (e de (lunnesei/, 1870 , and a fair idea of 
that of Jeisey is obtainable from the Unties et Poesies 
denunw* de diveis autems, by A Mouraut, 1*65 + 

Tin onguidl ethnology and pre ( lnistian histoiy of the Channel 
Islands an largely mutteis ot conjeetuie and debite Of early 
inhabitants abundant ploot is a Abided by the nuuuiouft mcgnhthic 
moiiuim nts cromlechs, kistvauis, and maeiihns — still evtant in 
\ li unis miuitus, and it is vvdl known th it the nunibei of these 
ni< mortals was miuh gicitei in mint untunes Out of tin most 
nnpoi Lint, indent aciomluh nui St Hdni s— wus only lemoved 
in 1 7HM Hut little tout bus been lift of Rom in occupation, and 
stnh icmains as have been disc ov tied ut mainly ol tne poitabh 
description that affords little prool of actuil eetllcnunt Accord 
mg to tiadition St Maucm oi Mneulfus visited the islands as a 
( lmstidii nussionaiy in r »10, and m 66H lie was followed by Si 
M iglone (a fin ml and fellow -t v mgelist ot St Samson ol Dol), who 
founded mouastcius ut Suk md at Jersey In 933 the island* 
am it made over by Rodolph of Ihittuiy to William of Nominiich 
the son ot Kollo, and after tin Norman umcjupst of England 
tlmr allegiance slutted between the English down and the 
Norman coionct aceoiehng to the vie issitucle s of war and policy 
liming the pimly Not man ]Mtiod, they had been ennehea with 
nunuious ccclc&i istkal buildings, some ot which are still extant, 
m t molt oi hsspe.ife.tt condition In the ingn ot John ot Eng 
land, tin future of the islands was derided by tlicir attadiment to 
the English crown, in spite ot the scpaiation ot the duchy of Nor- 
mandy To John it lias been usual to ascribe a document, at one 
time uguided by the lslandeis as then Magna Cluutu but modern 
criticism haves little doubt tliat it ih not genuine An unauthen- 
tieated “ ropy ’* of uncertain ongin done lias bun discovered, and 
there is little proof ot there <\ei having bun in ongmal , while it 
is plain that the islands were iti possession of sevenl of the pmi 
leges whieli it professes to accord previous to the supposed date 
Tlie icign ot Edwaid J was full of distuibanee and trouble , aud 
m 1279 Jeisey and Guernsey neened fiom tlie king, by letters 
patent, a public seul as a lciucdj tor the dengeis md losses which 
the y had me un eel by lae k of sue h a e eitiliuite 1 dw ird II foumi it 

necessary to instruct his collectors not to tre»at the islanders at 
foreigneis, Ins successor, Edward 111 , fully confirmed their privi- 
leges, immunities, and customs in 1341, and his charter was 
c ogni/ed by Richaid IJ in 137& In 1841 there* was a descent 
of the Fiench m Guernsey , the governor was beaten, and Custle 
Comot besieged In 1880 Pius IV issued a bull ol anathema 
against all who molested the islands , it was formally registered in 
Brittany in 1384, and m France in 1386 , and in this way they 
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Acquired the right ot neutrality, which they retained till 1689 
Heury V confimatul the alien priories which had kept up the name 
connection with Normandy as befoie the Conquest, and conferred 
them along with the regalities of tire islands on the duki of Bedford 
During the Wars of the Roses, Quern Margaret, the consort of 
Henry VI made an agreement with Mauhvuu, the senesdial ot 
Normandy that if he atlouhd assistance to tin king he should hold 
the islands independently ot the Crown A forte was accordingly 
sent to take possession of Joist*) Oasth Oigiuil was captund 
and a small part ot the island suh)ugated, but the lest held out 
under Philip de ( arttiet, and in 1467 the vite admiral of England, 
Sir Kuhard Horbiston, recaptured the castle and brought the 
foieign occupation to an end By a charter of 1494, the duties 
of the governors of Jersey were defined ami then powei Rstrutui , 
and the educational nterests of the island wire furthued in the 
same reign, by the foundation of two grammar st lrools by John 
Neal The Reformation was heartily welcomed in the islands , and 
under the influence of French pastois, tin form of worship udoptul 
was the Presbyterian The gu atest seventy was exercised nr the 
maintenance of the new ecclesiastical discipline* in 1554 one 
Richard Girard was flogged thiough the town of St Beliefs foi 
defending the doctnno of the mass, in 1576 seveial peisous wen 
thrown into prison by tho royal court tor not having tiken the 
communion, and they wue not to ho hhc rated till they could icpcut 
tho commandments and the Lord's prayer, and in 1592 it was 
enacted that all persons should attend divine service morning and 
evening nuclei the pen city of a fine 

The Presbyteiun foim of church govormnrnt was fornully sane 
turned m Jciscy and Gucrnse y hy Quec n Elizabeth, and nr loot 
King James enacted that “they should quietly enjoy their suid 
hhetty " Duung tho governorship ot Sn John Poyton, how eve l, 
disputos arose bctwtcu him and the Presbyterian “colloquy” or 
synod about nomination to benefices, and both partre s appealed to 
the king A commission w r as appointed in 1009, hut peace was 
not established An l< pise opal patty had been formed in brsec, 
and in 1619 David Bandmat was declaied Dean of the island A 
body of canons winch ho chew up agreeable to the discipline of the 
Ghureli of England was auepted aftei considerable modi lx at ion by 
tho people of his charge, hut the inhabitants of Guernsey mem 
tamed their Preshy tei lan practices Of the hold winch this form 
of Piotestantism had got on the minds of the people even m leiscy 
abundant pi oof is afloreled hy tht general character of the worship 
at the present day Having take a eliffercnt courses in re ligion the 
two islands natui ally attached themselves to different sides in the 
gre at struggle between king and parliament Jerney was for Gliarh s 
and Guernsey foi the Commons The foimer island maintained its 
loyalty 1 ill 1651, when the loyal cause he tame hopeless, and even 
Sir George Carteret, who had been its principal siijppoit, was obliged 
to surrender Both islands had sullen ed seve re ly fioui the struggle , 
and the people of Gutrnsey complained that two thuds of tho land 
was out ot cultivation, and that they had lost “ tlicir ships, then 
tiafiic, and their trading” After the Re storation tlieie was con 
siderable improvement, and in the leigu of lames the lslandeis got 
a giant of wool foi the manufae tuie of stoe kings — 4000 tods of wool 
bung annually allowed to Jersey, and 2000 to Aldcriny B) 
William of Oiange the neutrality was abolished in 1689, and dui 
mg tho first American War there were two unsuccessful attae ks on 
Jersey In 1767 an attempt was made to introduce the English 
custom house system , hut it pioved practically a failuic, and the 
lsl mds throve on smuggling and private ermg down to 1 800 femet 
then tilt lr history has been one of quiet niogitss, with no more 
serious disturbance that can arise fiom local livulucs 

Hcylin, Relation of two Journeys , 1050 , Philip Fallc, Ccesanet, 
or an Account of Jersey , Loudon, 1604, revised edition, 1764, 
Dicey, An Ihst Account of Guernsey , 1750 , l< Allen, Argument to 
If us Majesty's Royal Commissioners in the Islamt of Jersey , 1812 , 
Bony, Hist of Island of Guernsey, 1815 , Plees, Account of Jtrsey , 
1817, luglis, Channel Islands , 1835, Duncan, Hist of Guernsey, 
1842, F B Tupper, Chronicles of Castle Cornet , Guernsey , 18 >1 , 
Hoskins, Charles II in Channel Islands , 1854 , Ec Que sue*, Canstit 
Hist of Jersey , 1856, Girardin and Monfeie, Rapport dune Lr 
eursion Agricole & Jersey en 1856, 1857 , De h Cioix, Jejsey, ses 
antiquitls, ses institutions, Ac , 1 859 , I) T A listed and R G Latham, 
The Channel Islands , 18b5 The last work is an interesting com 
pilation, and treats of the island* in the ir ge ogtaphual, botanical, 
zoological and historical relations See nlso a paper m the Fort 
nightly Review ^1876) by tho Rev F Barham Ziuckt 

CHANNING, William Elllry (1780-184-2), was the 
sou of William Channing and Lucy Ellery, aud was boin 
at Newport, Rhode Island, U S , on the 7th of Apt il 1780 
The place of his birth is situated amidst scenery of great and 
varied beauty, the influence of which upon his nnnd may 
be traced m many allusions m his writings, and in the 
vivid admiration which he ever expressed for it m after- 
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life To the society of the town of Newport he owed but 
little , it was a bustling, crowded seaport, where a certain 
Puritanic strictness, inherited by tradition from the founders 
of tlu State, was kept up, not only m connection with, but 
too much as a salvo foi, a considerable* amount of laxity 
both of speech and piactice As a bathing place it was a 
resort for strangeis fioui other parts, and the interfusion of 
Blench and British ofliccrs tended to modify the peculiarities 
which the unnnxed influence of ictired sea captains, West 
Indian tiadeis, and keen New England livvym might have 
rendered too strong 

As a child, Chamnng was rcmaikable foi a refined 
delicacy of feature and temperament, which made him an 
object of admiration and affection m tin household Fiom 
his father he inherited a fine poison, simple and elegant 
tastes, sweetness of tempei,and warmth ol athclion , hom 
Ins mother (who appears to have been aienuikable woman) 
he denved the higher beuefits of that strong moial discern- 
ment and stiaightforward rectitude of purpose ami action 
winch formed so staking a featuie of his chaiacter B> 
both parents ho was carefully instructed m those strict 
religious puuciples winch were characteristic of the people 
ot Mew England , and by both, but especially by Ins mother, 
was Ins moral training moat sedulously caied for Other 
influences, however, weie in the meantime operating upon 
him Tht exeitcineut of the revolutionary war was 
inspiring him with a profound and ardent love of iieedom 
The sick chambei of an aunt of Ins latliei, who was a 
woman ot much piety aud sweet ness, was tho source of 
many serious and hallowed lessons of gentleness and good- 
ness An amateui Baptist pi earlier, who vv is by trade a 
cooper, by lefusing, though very poor, to manufactne any 
of the articles of his tiade used for containing indent 
spirits, gave him an impulse which he never lost in favour 
of temperance A female servant, whose religious views 
were of a more cheerful cast than those prevail nt in his 
circle, used to talk to him m a way that greatly engaged 
him, and probably sowed the genii of not a few ol the 
ideas which aftei wsirds regulated his modes of religious 
sentiment Able and frteiinndtd men, like I )r Stiles and 
I Jr Hopkins, frequented his father’s house, and the quiet 
and thoughtful boy list cued to their conversations, and 
laid many suggestive words that fill from them to heart 
While but a child he had begun to chaw inferences from 
what he heaid from the pulpit and elsewhere that wire 
not quite such as his guai chans would have wished 
him to draw, and he “was even then quite a theo- 
logiati, and would chop logic with his elders according 
to the fashion of that controversial tune,” as he himself 
tells us 

Whilst very young, he was sent to a dame’s school, who 
exacted from the incipient republicans the title ot J/adam, 
and enforced hei authority and her lessons by means of “ a 
lung lound stick * From this he passed uudor the caie of 
tw o excellent women, by whose mstiuctions he pi of i ted 
greatly Ills next step was to the school of a Mr Rogers, 
considered the best at that time m the town , and in his 
twelfth year he was sent to New London to prepare for 
college, undei the care of his undo the Rev llenry 
Channing His career at school does not appear to have* 
been marked by any lemaikuble aptitude for letters, on 
the contrary, his progress was at fn it somewhat slow, 
though after tho few mitiatoiy difficulties were overcome, 
he advanced rapidly, both m a knowledge of the classics 
and an appreciation of their excellent les His disposition 
was thoughtful and retiring, though among Jus companions 
hi showed no absence of relish for lively conversation or 
hearty amusement A certain mingle el dignity and sweet- • 
ness gave him a commanding influence in the sc hoed, where 
he went by the name of “ the Peacemaker,” aud “ Little 
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King Pi pm,” and where he was obeyed, though u small 
and delicate,” with inote readiness than mere physical 
strength could evei have commanded 

Shortly after he went to reside with his uncle, his father 
died This event, however, though it pioduced a groat 
change m the circumstances of the family, was not allowed 
to interrupt the course of his studios After the funeral 
he returned to the house of his uncle, where he remained 
till he had reached his fifteenth year, wheu lie was removed 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, and entered at Harvard 
College as freshman m 1794 Before leaving New London 
he came under the influence of a religious revival which 
took place there, a cncumstance to which he was accustomed 
to trace the commencement of a decidedly lehgious life 
The four years he remained at college seem to have been 
most profitably spent Besides acquiring an extensive 
acquaintance with classical and general literature, ho read 
largely and thought earnestly in the department of 
psychology and ethics The books which appear to have 
exerted most influence upon his mind aud opinions were 
Price’s I)i*mtaJLwn% llutiheson on Beauty and Virtue , 
and Ferguson on Civil Society To the study of Shakespeare 
also (the interest in whose woiks was then newly awakened 
m that quaitir) he owed much, and s o deep was the 
linptossiou made on him by the genius of the poet, that to 
the close of his life one of the greatest of his intellectual 
treats was furnished by recitations from his writings By 
patient and well-directed assiduity he trained himself to 
the mastery of that copious and vigorous style of composi 
tion to wIik h his subsequent position m the world of letters 
is in no small measure due, and at the sume time also laid 
the basis of his success as a public speaker, by the formal 
study of lhetoric, aud by frequent piactice in addressing 
assemblies of Ins fellow students 

For a year aud a half after leaving college iu 1798, 
Channmg was lesident at Richmond, m Virginia, as tutor 
in the family of Mr T)a\id Meade Randolph Jleie lie 
had time for study, which he employed chiefly on theo- 
logical subjects In regard to many points, touching both 
the evidences of Christianity and its doctrines, his mind 
was burdeued with doubt and anxiety , and so earnestly 
did he labour to attain satisfaction, that his constitution 
sank under the incessant toil When, in 1800, he returned 
to Newport, his friends were shocked to find him changed 
to “a thin aud pallid invalid /’ aud unhappily, at this 
time were sown the seeds of that depressed condition 
of health which continued through life his seveiest fnal 
He remained in the bosom of his family for anothci year 
and a half, engaged in the pursuit of his studies, and m 
preparing himself, by physical and moral as well as intellec- 
tual training, for the work to which he was looking forward 
— that of the ministry In 1802 he returned to Cambi ldge, 
having been elected to the office of regent m Harvard 
University, a situation which, without exacting from him 
any large amouut of sen ice, secuied to him the advantage 
of independence, and an opportunity of prosecuting his 
studies within reach of a valuable library, and under mflu 
ences favourable to success In the autumn of 1 802 he 
began to preach, having receivod approbation to do so from 
the Cambridge Association , and in the beginning of the 
following year ho accepted the invitation of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Federal Street, Boston, to be their pastor 
To this office he was ordained m Juno 1803 

Channmg enteied on Ins ministiy with a deep and 
almost painful sense of tho responsibility of the office he 
had assumed, and with an earnest desue to acquit himself 
faithfully of its obligations His theological views weie at 
• this time probably not definitely fixed We have his own 
assurance that he was not a Trinitarian, but he had not at 
this tune severed himself from those holding orthodox views 
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In 1808 he took part in the ordination of the Rev. J. 
Codman, a well-known minister of the Congregational 
order, when he delivered a sermon which was afterwards 
published In this sermon, though the language and 
sentiments are such as any evangelical divine might use, 
there is nothing that ceitamly indicates that the author 
held any of the view s peculiarly distinctive of evangelical 
orthodoxy uuless it be the application of the title “ Divine 
Master” to Jesus Christ, and the use of such expressions 
as that the blood of Christ was “ shed for souls,” and that 
for man’s salvation “ the Son of God himself left the abodes 
of glory and exjured a victim on tho cross ” It is not 
thus that U nitunans, m England at least, are wont to speak 
of Christ and his death But Channmg never identified 
himself with any theological party He called himself a 
Unitarian, and so m a sense he was, but his views were 
Arian rather than what are commonly known as Unitarian 
He reverenced m Jesus Christ not only a sublimely perfect 
character, but a natuie higher than that of man He 
believed m His pre-existence in heaven, and that He came 
down from heaven for man’s salvation , and he taught that 
“ the Scriptures ascribe the remission of sms to Christ’s 
death w.th an emphasis so peculiar that we ought to con- 
sider this event as haviug a special influence in removing 
punishment, as a condition or method of pardon, without 
which repentance would not avail us, at least to that extent 
which is now pionnsed by the gospel” (Sermon at the 
oidmation of Rev Jared Sparks) The truth is, that 
Chaumng was too much a lover of free thought, and too 
desirous to hold only what he saw to be true, to allow 
himself to be bound by any party ties “I wish,” he 
says, 14 to regard myself as belonging not to a sect but to 
the community of free minds, of lovers of truth, and 
followers of Christ, both on earth and m heaven I desire 
to escape the narrow walls of a particular church, and to 
stand under the open sky m the bioad light, looking far 
and wide, seeing with my own eyes, healing with my own 
ears, and following Tiuth meekly but resolutely, however 
arduous or solitary bo the path in which she leads ” 
(Sermon at Installation of Rev M J Matte) Thus 
refusing to be enclosed within the limits of party, and 
acting freely as respected religious association, he may be 
claimed as one whom men of all parties honour foi his 
abilities, Ins integrity, and his work 

In 1814 Charming mained his tousin, Ruth Gibbs, a 
union which brought him an increase of worldly substance, 
as well as a rich addition to his personal happiness 
“ Inwardly and outwardly,” his biographer tells us, u his 
lot htnceioiward was singularly serene” He was now 
fast rising in reputation, both as a preacher and as a public 
man Interested m all that concerned his countiy and 
the cause of humanity, las voice was heard on most of the 
questions that came before the American public, and 
always with marked and growing effect lie had begun 
also to command attention as a writer for the press His 
Address on IFur, some of his sermons, and especially 
his able tract on The Evidences of Christianity , had given 
lum a position of eminence among the writers of his country 
Iu 1821 he received the title of D D from Harvard 
University In 1822 he undertook a journey to Europe, 
m the course of which he visited Gieat Bntam and some 
parts of the Continent When m England he made the 
acquaintance of some distinguished men of letters, esj>e 
dally Wordsworth and Coleridge, on both of whom he 
appears to have left a most favourable impression 
Coleridge wrote of him, “ He has the love of wisdom and 
the wisdom of love ” On his return Dr Channmg resumed 
his duties as a minister, but with a more decided attention 
than before to literature and public affairs In 1824 he 
received as colleague the Rev Ezra Stiles Gannett, at 
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whose ordination he preached one of hie published dis 
courses From this time forward his energies were devoted, 
in addition to his pulpit labours, chiefly to the furtherance 
of great schemes of social reform Of the anti-slavery 
cause he was throughout the firm, eloquent, and uncom- 
promising advocate , and in every question that boie upon 
the happiness of the people he took a lively interest Of 
his publications, the most extensively read are Ins Remarks 
m the Life and Character oj Napoleon Bonaparte , his 
Remaiks on the Character and Writ my 6 of John Milton , his 
Essay on the Character and Writing* of Fiuelou, his Essay 
on Self Culture , and his Essay on the Important and 
Means of a National Literature He died in the sixty-tlmd 
year of his age, on Sunday, the 2d of October 1842, whilst 
on a journey, at Bennington, Veimont, and was buried at 
Boston, on the 7th of that month An extended memoir 
of him by his nephew, William Henry Channing, appealed 
m 1848 (republished m 1870) Ills Complete Wo/kswcio 
published in 2 vols , London, 1 865 (w l a ) 

CH ANTIBAN, a large town of Siam, the capital of a 
province of the same name, on the south bank of a snull 
liver near its mouth in the Gulf of Siam, 150 miles S E of 
Bangkok, in 12° 45' N lat and 102° 18' E long It is 
the seat of one of the Siamese arsenals, and has a con 
siderable export trade m pepper, cardamoms, rosewood, 
dyewoods, ship-timber, hides, horns, and ivory In the 
vicinity there are mines of precious stones The population, 
which is estimated at 30,000, contains a laige proportion 
of Chinese tradois 

CHANTILLY, a small town of France, m the depaitmcnt 
of Oise, 25 miles noith of Paris by the mam line of the 
great northern railway It is finely situated near the liivei 
Nonette, and is one of the favourite Parisian resoits Its 
name has long been associated with the manufacture of lace 
and blonde, and it is still moie celebrated for its chateaux 
and pleasure grounds, and as the scene of the great annual 
races of the French Jockey Club The old castle must 
have been in existenco m the 13th century, and m the 
reign of Charles VI the lordship belonged to Pieire 
d’Orgemont, Chancellor of France In 1 484 it was trans- 
ferred by his giaudson to the house of Montmorency, and 
in 1632 it passed from that family to the house of CondcS 
The Prince do Cond<$, surnamed the Great, was specially 
attached to the spot, and did a great deal to enhance its 
beauty and splendour Here he enjoyed the society of La 
Bruyfcre, Racine, Moli&ie, La Fontaine, Boileau, and other 
great men of his time, und here his steward Vatel killed 
himself in despair, because something had gone wrong with 
the preparations for the reception of his majesty Louis 
XIV Of the two splendid mansions that then existed, 
and were known as the Grand Chateau and the Petit 
Chfiteau, the foimei was destioyed about the tune of the 
Revolution, but the lattei still remains as one of the finest 
specimens of the Renaissance architecture in France On 
the death of the duke of Bourbon, the last representative 
of the house of Cond6, the estate passed into the hands of 
the Due d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe In 1853 
the house of Orleans w r as declared incapable of possessing 
propel ty in Franco, and Chantilly was accordingly sold by 
auction Purchased by the English bankers Coutts Co 
for the sum of 11,000,000 francs, it has since passed back 
into the hands of the duke There is a hospital m the 
town, built and endowed by the last Prince do Cond<$, 
aud the parish church contains the grave of the Adnuial 
Coligny, who perished in the massacre of St Bartholomew 
Among the modern buildings is an Episcopalian church, 
erected for the English residents, who are mainly jockeys 
or grooms Population in 1872, 3461 See Du Cercoau- 
Perelle ; M^rigot, Promenade des Jardtns Je Chantilly, 
1791 ; and Fauquemprez, Hwtoire de Chantilly , 1840 
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CHANTREY, Sir Francis (1782-1841), a sculptor of 
repute, was born ou 7th April 1782, at Norton, near 
Sheffield, where his father cultivated a small property of 
his own His father died when he was eight year? of age , 
and, his mothu having marued again, Ins profession w r as 
left to be chosen by his friends In his sixteenth year he 
was on the point of being apprenticed to a lawyer m 
Shetheld, when, having seen some wood caiving m a shop- 
window, he requested to be made a caiver instead of a 
solicitor , and was accordingly placed with a Mi Ramsay, 
W'ood-cai ver in Shetheld When m this situation, he 
became acquainted with Air ltapbuel Smith, a distinguished 
draftsman in crayon, who gave him lessons m painting , 
and Chantrey, eager to commence his course a* an artist, 
procured the cancelling of his indenture'-, and went to try 
his fortune in Dublin and Edinburgh, and imally m 1 on 
don Here ho first obt lined employment as an assistant 
wood-cat ver, but at the same time demoted lumselt to 
poi trait painting, bust-sculptuie, and modelling m clay 
The sculptor Nollekenb showed particular zeal in recognizing 
lus merits His first imaginative woik was the model of 
the head of Satan, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy m 1808 lie afterwards executed foi Greenwich 
Hospital foui colossal bubts of the admirals Duncan, IJowe, 
Vincent, and Nelson , and so rapidly did his reputation 
spread that the next bust which he executed, that of 
Horne Tooke, procured him commissions to the extent of 
£ 1 2,000 From this period he was almost un inter! uptedly 
engaged in professional labour In 1819 he visited Italy, 
and became acquainted with the most distinguished 
sculptors of Florence and Rome He w r as chosen an 
associate, and aftei wards amenibti, of the Royal Ac *demy 
(1810 and 1818), received the degree of M A from Gam- 
bridge, and that of 1) C L from Oxford, und in 18 57 was 
knighted He died aftei an illness of only two houis' 
duration, cm the 25th Novembtr 1811, haling foi some 
years suffered from disease of the he irt, and was buned m 
a tomb constructed by himself m the chuich of lus native 
village The works of Chantrey are extremely numinous 
The principal are the statues of Washington m tin State 
house of Boston, of George 111 in London, of (itorgu IV 
at Brighton, of lhtt in Hanover Square, London, of Watt 
in Westminster Abbey and at Glasgow, ot ltoscoe and 
Canning at Lneipool, of Dalton at Manchester, of 
Lord-President Blair and Loid Mtlville in Edinburgh, 

<ic Of his equestrian statues the most famous are 
those of Sir Thomas Munro at Calcutta, and the Duke of 
Wellington m limit of tin London Exchange But the 
tmest of Chautiey’s works ait his busts, and lus delineations 
of children Tlic liguics of two children asleep m each 
other’s aims, which ioim a monumental design m Lielihtld 
Cathedral, ha\c always been lauded for beauty, simplicity, 
aud grace So is also the statue of the gnlish Lady Louisa 
Russell, represented as standing on tiptoe mid fondling a 
dove m liti bosom Both these winks, it should, liowtvci, 
be «xplamed, were executed fiom designs by Stothard , 
for Chantrey knew Ins own scantiness of ideal mventi m 
or composition, and ou system sought aid from othus for 
such attcmjits In busts, his leading excellence is facility 
— a ready unconstrained air of life, a prompt vnauty of 
cndinaiy expression Allan Cunningham and Weekes were 
Ins chief assistants, and weie indeed the active executants 
of many works that pass under Chantrey’s name Chantrey 
was a man of warm and genial temperament and is said 
to have borne a noticeable though common place resem- 
blance to the usual portraits of Shakespeare lie 
bequeathed lus valuable collection, and lus whole fortune, ^ 
after the death of Lady Chantrey, to the Royal Academy, 
for the encouragement of Bntish sculpture and painting 
It is but very recently that this bequest has taken actual 
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effect , and the precise form m which the Academy mean 
to administer the trust still (187b) remains indefinite 
CHAPELAIN, Jkan (1595-1074), a French poet and 
man of Utters, was the son of a notary, and was born m 
Pans His father destined him for his own profession , 
but his mother, who had known Konsard (she was the 
daughter of a certain Michel Corbi&rt, an intimate friend 
of the great poet), had determined otherwise At an eaily 
age Chapelain began to qualify himself for literature, 
acquiring by bis own unaided efforts, not only Greek and 
Latiu, but also Italian and Spimsh, and even applying 
himself to medicino Having finished Ins studies, he 
was engaged foi a while in tca< lung Spanish to a young 
nobleman Ho was then appointed tutoi to the two sous 
of a M de la Troussc, grand provost of Franco Attached 
for the next seventeen years to the family of this gentleman, 
the admimstiation of whoso foituno was wholly m his 
bunds, he seems to have published nothing during this 
penod, yet to have ac (pined a gieat l imputation as a 
probability His fust work given to the public was a 
juelaee for the Adorn of Marini, who punted and published 
that notorious poem at Paris Tins was followed by an 
excellent tianslation of Mateo Aleman's novel, Guzman de 
Aljaiadte , and by foui extiemely mdiffeitnt odes, one 
of them addiessed to the gieat Riththou, whom Chapelain 
had the honoui of gi minding m the dramatic unities 
Rewatdod with a pmsion of a thousand eiowns, ami 
appointed fiom the first a member of the new'ly constituted 
Atadeiny, Chapelain diew up the plan of the grammar aud 
die tionary, the compilation of winch was to be a pmicipal 
function of the young institution, and at 11 k he lien’s com- 
mand prepait d a cutuism ot the Vid In 1756 lu 
published, in a magiuhi ent foim, tin. lust twelve cantos ot 
Ins cehbiatcd epic La PimlU, on wlnili he had been 
engaged dining twenty ycais His reputation at tins time 
wm so great that six editions of the poem wtie disposed 
of in eighteen months Hut this was the end of Chapelain, 
“ the legist of Parnassus ” The epigrams of Montdor and 
FuretRre, the' slashing satire of Hmlcau (m tins ease fairly 
master of his subject), had done tin n woik, and Chapiliuu 
(“le plus giand potto Fiant^ns epi’ait jamais cU6 etdu plus 
Bolide jugement,” as he is called in Colbeits list) had 
taken his plate among the failures of modem art The 
last twelve i autos of La Piutlh wen never published A 
complete maiiuseiipt of it exists, with coriectnms and a 
preface in the authoi’s autograph, in the liibhof/ut/ue 
National , but its loiders, it may be presumed, aie few 
In 1662 Clmptlain was employed by Colbeit to diaw up 
un account of coutempoiaiy men of lettus, elestineel to 
guide the king in his distribution of pensions In this 
pamphlet, as in the extracts fiom Jus letters published 
by Camusat in 172b (Mttavtfia dt Ditto atm t tins de s 
Litties manii'Hiiti s d< (hapeLun), he shows to fai greater 
advantage than m Ins unfortunate ejnc His pi use is said 

to be incompuiably bettn than his verse , lus criticisms arc 
remaikable foi then justice and geuerosity , his erudition 
and kindliness of heart ate eveiy where apparent , the loyal 
attention is diucted alike towards the authoi’s firmest 
Inends and bitUust enemus The man, indeed, appears 
to have been us excellent as the poet was worthless He 
does not seem to have known jealousy, Corneille was 
the object of Ins warmest praises , aud to him the }oung 
Racine was indebted not uni) toi kindly and seasonable 
counsel, but also foi that pension of six huudred livies 
which was so useful to lum Moviug m the best society, 
polite and literary, and loaded with honouis and pensions, 
m lus old age Chapelain is reported to hav*» become a miser 
of the most sordid type, the clothes he wore being so 
patched and clouted as to procure for lnm the nickname of 
the Chevalier do l’Araign^e , while Manage i elates that, 
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calling upon the old man after a long estrangement, he 
found on the hearth the same cinders that ho had remarked 
thereon twelve years before His avarice, moreover, is said 
to have been indirectly the cause of his death, which 
happened in his seventy-ninth year Some 50,000 crowns, 
a large fortune for those days, were found m his apartments 

As a poet, Chapelain seems to occupy on the French side 
of Parnassus a place analogous to that one tilled on the 
English side by Sir Richaid Bluekmore La Pucelle is an 
enormous allegorical nightmare, towaids a correct apprecia- 
tion of which the satne of Boileau is said to be the best 
guide As a prose-writer and critic, Chapelain seems to 
have had leal merit, m a passage of his, concerning the 
legendary epic of the Middle Ages, quoted by Kamte Beuve 
(w'ho calls him “liomme mstruit, smon poete”), he would 
appear to have anticipated much of what modern criticism 
has had to say on the subject 

CHAPEL-HILL, a village of the United States, m 
Change County, North Caiolina, 27 miles north-west of 
Raleigh It is the seat of the North Carolina university, 
founded m 1789, and has about 2800 permanent m 
habitants 

CHAPMAN, Cloiuil, translator of Homer, dramatist, 
aud gnomic poet, was boin in 1559, and died in 1634 At 
bitten, accouhng to Anthony Wood, “he being well 
grounded in school learning, was sent to the university” of 
Oxfoid, at thirty five he published his first poem, The 
Shadow oj iVufht Bctwt en these dates, though no fact has 
been uneai thed concerning Ins careei, it is not impiobablo 
that he may have tiavellcd in Germany At thirty nine he 
was reckoned “among the best of our tiagicwnteis fortho 
stage,” but his only play published at that age was a crude 
and formless attempt at romantic comedy, which had beea 
acted three years before it passed from the stage to the 
pi ess, and Ills fust trugedy now extant m print, without 
name of author, did not solicit the suffrage ot a reader till 
the poet was loity-eight At thirty nine lie had also pub- 
lished the lust instalment of Ins celebrated translation of 
the Iliad , m a foi in afterwards mueh remodelled , at sixty- 
five lu downed 111 © lofty structure of Ins labour by the 
issue of an English version of the Hymns and other minor 
Homeric poems The lumiei he deduattd to Robert 
Devereux, Ltrl of Essex, the hapless favourite of Eliza- 
beth, tin latter to Robert Ciri, Earl ol Somerset, the in 
famous minion of James Six yeais earlier he had in- 
scribed to Baton, then Lord Chant ellor, a translation of 
Hesiod’s B ot lb and Days His only other versions of 
classic poems are from the fifth satne of Juvenal and the 
lino and Liandei wdnch goes untlei the name of Musseus, 
the latter dedicated to Inigo Jones Ills icvised and 
computed version ot the Iliad had been inscribed in a 
noble and memorable poem of dedication to lie nr} Prince 
of Wales, after whose death he and his Odyssey fell 
undci the patronage of Cair Of the manner of his death 
at seventy live we know nothing moie than may be 
gathered lrom the note appended to a manuscript frag- 
ment, which intimates that the leinaindei of the poem, a 
limit and awkward piece of satire on Ins old friend Jonson, 
had been “ lost in his sickness ” 

Chapman, his first biogiaplier is caicful to let us know, 
“was a poison of most revcicnd aspect, religious aud tem- 
perate, qualities larely meeting m a poet,” he had also 
certain other ments at least as necessary to the exercise of 
that profession He had a singular force and solidity of 
thought, an adimiable ardour ol ambitious devotion to the 
service ot poetry, a deep and burning sense at once of the 
duty implied and of the diguity inherent in his office, a 
vigour, opulence, and loftiness of phrase, remarkable even 
in that age of spiritual strength, wealth, and exaltation of 
thought and style, a robust eloquence, touched not un- 
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frequently with flashes of fancy, and kindled at times into 
heat of imagination The mam fault of his style is one 
more commonly found in the prose thau m the verse of 
his time, — a quaint and florid obscurity, rigid with elabor 
ate rhetoric and tortuous with labyrinthine illustration , 
not dark only to the rapid reader through closeness and 
subtlety of thought, like Donne, whose miscalled obscurity 
is so often “ all glorious within; ” but thick and slab as a 
witch’s gruel with forced and barbarous eccentricities of 
articulatiou As his language m the higher forms of 
comedy is always pure and clear, and sometimes exquisite 
lti the simplicity of its earnest and natural grace, the stiff 
ness and density of his more ambitious style may perhaps 
be attributed to some pernicious theory or conceit of the 
dignity proper to a moral and philosophic poet Never 
theless, many of the gnomic passages in his tragedies and 
allegoric poems are of singular weight and boauty , the 
best of these, indeed, would not discredit the fame of the 
very greatest poets for sublimity of equal thought and ex 
pression witness the lines chosen by Shelley as the motto 
for a poem, and fit to have been chosen as the motto for 
his life 

The romantic and sometimes barbaric grandeur of Chap 
man’s Homer remains attested by the praise of Keats, of 
Coleridge, and of Lamb, it is written at a pitch of strenu 
ous and laborious exaltation, which never flags or breaks 
down, but never flies with the ease and smoothness of an 
eagle native to Homeric air From his occasional poems 
an expert and careful hand might easily gather a noble 
anthology ot excerpts, chiefly gnomic or meditative, alle- 
goric or descriptive The most notable examples of his 
tragic work are comprised in the series of plays taken, and 
adapted sometimes with singular licence, from the records 
of such part of French history as lies between the reign of 
Francis 1 and the reign of Henry IY , ranging in date of 
subject from the trial and death of Admiral Uhabot to the 
treason and execution of Marshal Biron The two plays 
bearing as epigraph the name of that famous soldier and 
conspirator are a storehouse of lofty thought and splendid 
vorse, with scarcely a flash or spirkk of cliamatic action 
The one play of Chapman’s whose popularity on the stage 
survived the Restoration is Hussy d'A mbois (d’Amboise), — 
a tragedy not lacking m violence of action or emotion, and 
abounding even more in sweet and sublime interludes than 
m crabbed and bombastic passages His rarest jewels of 
thought and vase detachable from the context lie em- 
bedded in the tragedy of (hvsai and Ponipey , whence the 
finest of them were first extracted by the unerring and un- 
equalled critical genius of Charles Lamb In most of Ins 
tragedies the lofty and labouring spmt of Chapman may 
bo said lather to shine fitfully through paits than steadily 
to pervade the whole , they show nobly altogether as they 
stand, but even better by help of excerpts and selections 
But the excellence of his best comedies can only be appie- 
ciatcd by a student who reads them tairly ami fearlessly 
through, and, having made some small deductions on the 
score ot occasional pcdantiy and occasional indecency, 
finds in All Fools , Monsieur d* Olive, The Gentleman Usher, 
and The Widow's Teens a wealth and vigour of humorous 
invention, a tender and earnest grace of romantic poetr>, 
which may atone alike for these passing blemishes and for 
the lack of such clear-cut pcifection of (haractcr and 
such dramatic progression of interest as we find only m 
the yet higher poets of our heroic age 

So much it may here suffice to say of Chapman as an 
ongmal poet, one who held of no man and acknowledged 
no master, but throughout the whole generation of our 
greatest men, fiom the birth of Marlowe well-nigh to the 
death of Jouson, held on his own hard and haughty way of 
austere and sublime ambition, not without kindly and 
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graceful inclination of his high grey head to salute such 
younger and still nobler compeers as Jonson and Fletcher 
With Shakespeare we should never have guessed that he 
had come at all m contact, had not the keen intelligence 
of a living critic, Mr Minto, divined or rather discerned 
him to be the rival poet referred to in Shakespeare’s son- 
nets with a grave note of passionate satuc, hitherto as 
enigmatic as almost all questions connected with those 
divine and dangerous poems This tonjectuie the critic 
has fortified by such apt collocition ami confrontation of 
passages that we may now reasonably accept it as an 
ascertained and memorable fact 

The objections which a just and adequate judgment may 
bring against Chapman’s master work, Ins translation of 
Hoinei, may be summed up in three epithets it is 
romantic, laborious, Elizabethan The qualities implied 
by these epithets are the reverse of those w'hich should dis- 
tinguish a translator of Homer , but setting this apart, and 
considering the poems as in the main original woiks, the 
superstructure of a romantic poet on the submeiged 
foundations of Cheek veise, no praise can be too wann or 
high for the power, the fieshness, the indefatigable strength 
and inextinguishable fire which animate this exalted woik, 
and secure for all time that shall take cognizance of 
English poetry an honoured plate in its highest annals for 
the memory of Chapman (a r a ) 

CliAl’PE, Claude (1703 1805), a French engineer, and 
the invented of the simplo French tckgiaph, was born in 
Normandy in 1703 His invention consisted of an upright 
post, on the top of which was fastened a transverse bui, 
while at the ends of the l.ittu two smaller arms moved on 
pivots The positions of these foul bais represented wouls 
or letters , and by means of machines placid at mtcivals 
such that each was distinctly visible fiom the next, 
messages could be convened through 50 leagues m a 
quarter of an Lour ]t was said that Chnppe borrowed 
the design fiom Hooke and Amontons, and the chaige so 
deeply affected him that, notwithstanding the success of his 
machme, which had been adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly m 1792, he was seized with deep melancholia, 
under which he committed sunidi m 1805 

CH APPAL, Anioin* (1750-1832), count of 

Chauteloup, an eminent French chemist and statesman, 
boin at Nogaut, Lo/ero, 4th June 1750 At Montpclliei, 
wheu he first studied cheuustiy, he obtained Ins doctors 
diploma in 1777, when he repaired to Pans In 1781, 
the States of Languedoc founded a chair of chemistry for 
him at the school of medic me in Montpellier, wdiere he 
taught with success the doctrines of Lavoisier, in opposition 
to those of Stahl The capital he acquued by the death 
of a wealthy uncle lie employed in the establishment of 
chemical w r orks loi the manufacture of mineial acids, alum, 
white-lead, soda, and other substances His labours in the 
cause of applied science weic at length recognized by the 
French Government, which piesentcd him with letters of 
nobility, and the coulon of the order of Saint Michel A 
publication by Chaptal, entitled Jhaloque entie un 
Montuqnaid et un Gu omhn, caused him to be aricsted , 
but bt3ing speedily set at liberty through the intei mission 
of Ins friends, he undertook, m 1793, the management of 
the saltpetie works at Grenelle In the following year he 
went to Montpellier, wheie he remained till 1797, when 
he returned to Pans After the revolution of the 18th of 
Brmnaire (9th November 1799) he was made a councillor 
of state by the first consul, and succeeded Lucicn Bonaparte 
as minister of the interior, in wdneh capacity lie established 
a chemical manufactory near Pans, a school of aits, and a 
society of industries he also reorganized the hospitals, in • 
troduced the metrical system of weights and measures, and 
otherwise greatly encouraged the aits and sciences A 
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misunderstanding between him and Napoleon occasioned 
(’haptal’s retirement from office m 1804, but before the 
end of that year lie was again received into favour by the 
emperor, who bestowed on him the grand cross of the 
legion of honour, and made linn treasurer to the conserva- 
tive senate On Napoleon’s return fiom Elba, Chaptal was 
made ditector-general of commeico and manufactures and 
a minister of state He was obliged after the downfall of 
the emperor to withdraw into private life , and Ins name 
was for a time removed from the list of the peers of 
France In 1816, however, he was nominated a member 
of the Academy of Sciences by Louis X \ I ! I Notwith- 
standing the many vicissitudes of fortune which lie under- 
went, Chaptal emit mm d to piomote the interests of science 
until lits dcith, which took place at Fans, 30th July 
1832 

His lituaiy works < Klnlut both vigmn and perspicuity of style , 
ho wioti, in addition to vimous at ticks lor chemical journ ils, 
Elhncn s eh CJewiei, 3 v<»1h 8\o, 17 90 , TiaiUsur le Sa Ipihr, 8\o, 
1 70*5 , t ntae s ur b F< tfuhonvement d<t Arts ('kimiqucs m Fraud, 
Hvo, 1800, Ait el* fmn, tb (fmirtrnn , it de jtei/ecltonner let V mu, 

1 \ol 8vo, 1801 , Tuutt Thlureque rt J'leitiqur hui la Cul/ute etc 
In Vtiftir , A< , 2 \ols 8vo, 1801 , hssai hui le, Hlanifununt, 1801 , 
t'hnun apphqub nut Art*, 4 vols 8vo, 1807, A)f dc la Tenet arc 
du Futon mioiufi 8ve>, 1807 , Aitdu Te uetuuer et du Jktpiusscur, 
Hvo, 1800, ]h L'/udustrn Ftanyusr, 2 \ols 8vo, 1819, Mhnmn 
mr le Finn tb JufbnteeH, 8vo, Chunu ajqdiquir 0 VAqruulture , 

2 vols 8\o, 1 S2 5 

(Ml AFTER, the (ommunity of < lergymen connected with 
acathodmlm c ollcgiato cliur< li See (’a iiifdimi andDi av 

CHAPIJ, an impoitant m.mtinu town of (Inna, in the 
province of Che keang, fit) miles h W of (Munhai, situated 
in one of the in host and be«t cultivated districts in the 
countiy It is the port of Hangchou, v lth winch it has 
good canal communication, and it was foimcily flic only 
Chinese port tiading with Japan The town has a encuit 
of about five mile s, exclusive of the sulunbs that lie along 
the beach, and the Tatai quaitu i> sepaiated from the 
rest by a wall It was attu(kul and much liijuitd by the 
Hntisli force lu 181J, but was abandoned immediately 
aftei the ongngiment 

CHARADE, it tn thug species of composition, or quasi 
literary form of amusement, which nia} perhaps be best 
defined as a punning enigma propounded m a smes of 
descriptions A word is taken of two oi mole syllables, 
each forming a distinct wand, each of those is di scribed 
m veise oi prose, us aptly and enigmatically as possible , 
and the sumo pi miss is applied to the whole wold The 
muter and bin In tin disruptive parts ol the pioblem, 
the better the ch uadc will be In selecting words fen 
chaiades, hpccial attention should be paid to the absolute 
quality of the syllables coni] msing them, inaccmaiy m 
trifles of this sort dcpimiig them of what little claim to 
me lit they nuy possess The brilliant rhythmic tidies ol 
W Muikwcnth Pr ic d aie will known Of representative' 
prose chaiades, tin' following specimens are perhaps as 
good as could bi st betid — “My fit st, with the most 
rooted antipathy to a Fiinchman, prides himself, whenever 
they moot, upon sticking close to his jacket , my worn! 
has many viitms, noi is its b ist tint it gives its name to 
my fiist , my whole may I ntvu catch 1 ” “My Inst is 
company, my second shuns company, my thud collects 
company , and mj whole amuses <ompmy ” The solutions 
are Tar leu and Com an drum “Acting charades” are 
Bimply punning enigmas described diarnatically A bril- 
liant descuptum of this vauety ot the species will be found 
m Thackeray’s Vanity Fan 

OH ARC AS See feucRF 

CHARCOAL, the moic or less impure form of carbon 
obtained fiom vanous vegetable and animal materials by 
their ignition out of contact with air 
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Wood Charcoal is a hard and brittle black substance, 
that retains the form and external structure of the wood 
from which it is made It rings when struck, and has a 
conchoidal fracture , it is infusible, and ib not dissolved by 
water or acids , at ordinary temperatures it is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and electricity Charcoal vanes much m 
degree of compactness, box-wood giving a very solid, and 
willow a potous variety Exclusive of its pores, it has a 
specific gravity of 1 5, or, if made at a high temperature, 
of 2 0 Charcoal from Scotch fir weighs from 10 3 to 
10 9 tb per cubic foot, that made fiom oak is heavier 
Very light charcoal is prepared from dogwood, alderwood, 
and willow Chaicoal contains, besides carbon, varying 
(but small) quantities of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen , 
and when consumed, it yields from 1 to 5 per cent of ash, 
or the greater part of the mineral matter contained m the 
original wood Charcoal burns without flame, and has in 
air a calorific intensity of about 2700° C , its specific heat, 
according to Rcguault, is 0 2411 Tho higher the temper- 
ature to which it has been exposed, tho higher is the 
igniting point of charcoal, and that made at the melting 
point of platinum requires a temperature of 1250° C to 
kindle it 

Fresh burnt charcoal lapidly absorbs from 9 6 to 18 per 
cent of its weight of atmospheric moistuie, of which the 
coinmeicial article usually contains about 12 percent It 
has also a lemarkable absorptive action on gases, condensing 
them within its pores To the heat thus developed has 
been attributed the occasional spontaneous ignition of char- 
coal that has been stacked too soon after manufacture 
Recently made box wood chaicoal absorbs, at 12° C and 
28 5 in prissuie, 90 volumes of ammonia, 85 of hydro- 
clilouc acid, 65 ol sulphurous anhydride, 55 of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, 35 of carbonic anhydride, 9} of oxygen, and 6£ 
of mtrogtn , only 1£ vols , howevei, of hydrogen (Saussure) 
The absorptive powti for gases is nearly m the latio of the 
pressures to which the chaicoal is exposed, the temperature 
being constant 

Charcoal can be made at a tempei atui e as low as 300° C 
It is pi educed m greatest quantity at a heat just sufficient 
thoroughly to char the wood The charcoal so made con- 
tains a larger percentage of hydiogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
than that founed at highei temperatures, and, being 
i caddy inflammable, is adapted for the manufactuie of 
gunpowder The quantity of charcoal obtainable from 
wood varies according to the natuie of the wood employed 
and the method of manufacture By distillation 25 to 27 
per cent of the weight of the wood can be obtained Ordi 
nanly, beech yields about 15 pel cent of its weight, box 
20 J pti cent Mr Mushet obtained in his experiments the 
following pci cent age composition of vanous kinds of wood, 
the amount of each kind taken being 1 lb avoirdupois — 



Volar in 
Mattel 

Chaicoal 

Ashes 

Oak 

76 895 

22 682 

0 423 

Ash 

81 260 

17 972 

0 7t>8 

8m h 

80 717 

17 491 

1 792 

Norwa} Pine 

80 441 

19 204 

0 355 

Mahogany 

73 528 

25 492 

0 #80 

Sy< amort 

79 20 

10 1U 

1 066 

Holly 

78 92 

19 918 

1 162 

Siotch l*me 

88 095 

16 456 

0 449 

Beech 

79 104 

19 941 

0 955 

i im 

79 655 

19 574 

0 761 

Walnut 

78 521 

20 663 

0 816 

A nitric an Maple 

79 331 

19 901 

0 768 

A mu lean 15la tk Bieih 

77 512 

21 445 

1 033 

1 ahuinuiu 

74 234 

24 586 

1 180 

Lignum Vita 

72 643 1 

2b 857 

0 500 

Sallow 

80 371 

18 497 

1 182 

Chestnut . 

70 304 

23 280 

0 416 
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Rumford, wbo employed a long-continued moderate heat, 
obtained a much larger quantity of charcoal from wood 
During the charring of the wood, pyroligneous or acetic 
acid, creosote, pyroxyhc spirit, and empyreumatic oils are 
produced, and much carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, 
hydrogen, and water are evolved 

Charcoal can be prepared m a variety of ways In its 
purest form it is obtaiued by tho iguition of organic sub- 
ntances such as starch and sugar That made for powder- 
mills, as also that produced in acetic acid factories, is the 
product of the distillation of wood in itou cylinders In 
China charcoal is prepared m pits, preferably m a clayey 
soil In some parts of Sweden it is made from rectangular 
piles of wood, tho process being regulated by the careful 
admission of air through holes in the covering of the wood 
In Foucauld's process, a portable shroud or abn of wood 
coated with a mixtuie of loam and grass is used to covei 
the heap to be charred In most countries where wood is 
abundant, charcoal-burning is carried on by firing conical 
piles of billets of wood, about 12 feet m height, and 10 to 
40 feet m diameter, from the top of a central hole or 
chimney Tho wood is felled m winter, and must be 
tolerably dry , it is built up with tho bark outermost, tho 
largest billets being placed in tho interior of tho pile , over 
the whole is laid a covering of turf, or of charcoal-dust 
(“ breeze ”) and soil The combustion of the wood is con 
ducted from above down waids, and from tho exterior 
towards the centre, so that tho chart oal in a halt burnt 
heap forms an inverted cone At the sides of the heap arc 
holes for the admission of air, the number and size of which 
rre a matter of importance The first oi “sweating” 
process lasts three or four days, during which the cover 
becomes moist with condensed water The openings round 
about the base of the pile are then covered, and a series of 
holes is made about half-way fiom tho top of the heap , as 
tho smoke ceases to issue fiom these they are closed, and 
other series of holes aro made below, as required Tho 
tarry products which collect towards the close of tho 
operation are removed from tho heap by means of gutters 
or pipt s 

Sometimes the base of the heap is made in tho shape of 
aflat funnel, from which proceeds a channel for thetnr and 
acid When tho air-holes of the burning heap no longer 
emit smoko and flame, they are carefully stopped, and tho 
pile is allowed to cool for two or three days Tho charcoal 
is then drawn, and any pieces which may still bo glowing 
are quenched by plunging them into water or sand By 
the above-described method, 128 cubic feet (ono cord) of 
wood yield about 30 bushels of cluicoal 

Besides being employed as a fuel, and as a i educing 
agent m metallurgy, wood-cliarcoal is applied to a variety 
of purposes It is much used in the manufacture of 
filters, and as a medicine it may be admimsteied in some 
cases of dyspepsia On account of the resistance of 
charcoal to the action of water, stakes for wet soils and 
the insides of casks are charred previous to use Charcoal 
in valuable as uu absorbent of noxious effluvia, which it 
decomposes by bringing them into contact with condensed 
oxygen within its pores Its absorbent power is greater 
than that of spongy platinum, but its efficacy as a 
promotor of chemical union is not so great Dr Stenhouse 
has been able to unite the properties of charcoal and 
opongy platinum m what he calls “platinized charcoal,” 
which is made by boiling charcoal m a solution of platiuic 
chloride, and then heating it to redness m a closed vessel 
This preparation may be employed &n ventilators and 
leapirators, and, on account of its oxidizing properties, has 
been proposed for use as a mild caustic 

Coal-Gas Charcoal , or Gas-Carbon , is a dense and pure 
variety of charcoal, of a greyish black colour, which is 
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deposited m the inside of gas-retorts It is used for 
making the negative poles of Bunsen's batteries 

Lamp Black is a finely-divided foim of charcoal, obtained 
by condensing the smoke of burning resinous and oily 
substances m cylmdiical chambers hung with sacking or 
sheep-skuis The crude lamp black is purified by heating 
to redness m closed vessels 

Prat Charcoal — This variety of charcoal is pioduced 
by the carbonization of peat m kilns or circular shafts of 
brick and stone work The ignition is made to pioceed 
from above downwards Peat may also bo economically 
charred by means of the waste gas of smcltiug furnaces, 
or of heated gases produced by tho combustion of wood 
In Bohemia a muffie-like chambei, heatul at the suits and 
end by peat-fires, has been successfully employed, — 8 to ( J 
cubic metres of charcoal being produced irom 20 cubic 
metres of peat, by tho consumption of 1 0 cubic metres of 
the samo, and at a cost of 5s 2^d pei cubic metre of 
chut coal According to Stocklmrdt, 100 lb ol wood-charcoal 
will by their combustion evaporate as much water as 113 
tb of peat charcoal The use of charied peat m some 
metallurgical opeiations must depend upon the cost of its 
pieparatiou Its friability icndeis it unfit foi the blast 
furnaci , but it may be advantageously used on black 
smiths’ hearths llitheito, it lias not been employed on 
an extensive scale, the huge amount of ash it pioduces 
(45 per cent ) being ono objection to its consumption 

Animal C fun coal, or Mont Jihvk, is prepared by igniting 
fresh and coarsely comminuted bones, which have beer 
previously boiled to remove fat, in closed vessels of iron or 
earthenware The bone-black so produced, which weighs 
about halt as much us the boms employed, is hermetically 
sealed, as booh as made, in iron canisters Animal chan oal 
contains of carbon about 1 1 per cent in a state of fine 
division, of calcic phosphate 80 pel cent , of calcic caibonato 
5 per cent, with nitrogen and mmoi impurities It is 
largely employed as a decolorizing, deodonzing, and filtering 
agent It removes many organic substmus fiom thur 
solutions, thus it has been found that whilst the colour 
of ale can be made palei by its means, the bitterness is at 
the same tune wholly removed This action of animal 
charcoal is due to the separation of the paiticlcs of catbon 
by the earthy mattei present in it The precipitant action 
of bone-black on matteis m solution is much gieatei than 
that of wood charcoal Its dtc olonzing piopeities are 
found to be gieatly enhauccd by washing with hydrochloric 
acid and subsequent calcination with potash A good 
decolorizing charcoal is mack by igniting mtrogenoua 
animal mattei, such as liom and clippings of hides, m 
contact with pearl-ash, and washing the product with 
water Animal charcoal can be re puuhed alter use by 
treating it with auds , or by putrefying and dissolving 
out organic impuiities, washing, and finally igniting it 
Animal charcoal is used as a pigment, more especially in 
the form of won/ bUuh, and also as a manure for vegetable 
soils , and it his been recommended by I)is Eulcnbcigund 
Wohl as an antidote in cases of phosphorus poisoning 

Sm Wuit/, J)utmnmire dr C/nnne , vol n , 1868, j>j) 841 817, 
Hunter, “On tho dints of PresBUic on tho Absorption oi Oasts bv 
Chin oal,” Journ Chan Soc % 1871, p 76, Pony, M< failure, y, 

I, ond 187 r i , Wanklyn, “On the Procoss of Combustion wind) 
tukts pi Ko in tho I li tt nor ot teitain Poious Filters,” L linn Muis, 
vol xvxm p 243, and vol xxxiv 

CHARD, a municipal borough and maikcttown of 
England, m Somersetshire, with a railway junction, 18 miles 
south of Bndgewater, and 139 miles fiom Londou It 
was allowed to return two members to parliament by 
Edward I , but was deprived of that puvilege m the reign of * 
Edw'ard III The town stands upon an eminence on the 
south border of the county, is well built, and has a town- 
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house and market hall of recent erection It mauufactui es 
Lice am l woollen goods, and iron aud brass wares Popu- 
lation in 1871, 2400 

CHARDIN, Kir John (1643-1713), a celebrated 
traveller, was bom at Pans m 1643 Ills father, a 
wealthy jeweller, gave him an excellent education and 
trained him in his own art , but instead of settling down 
in the ordtniry routine of the ciaft, he set out m company 
with a Lyons mei chant named ltaism in 1603 for Persia 
and India, partly on business and partly to gratify his own 
inclination Alter a highly successful journey, during 
which he had received the pationage of »Sh ill Abbas 11 of 
Persia, ho leturncd to Fiance in 1070, and there published 
in the following yeai R*cit du Coutonnnmnt da Roi de 
Peise & 'ohmaii 11 1 Finding, liowt ver, th Lt his Protestant 
profession cut him off from all hope ot honours or advance- 
ment in his natives country, he set out again for Persia in 
August 1671 This second journey was much more 
adventurous than the first, as instead of going directly to 
his destination, he passed by Smyrna, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Caucisia, Mmgrelia, and Georgia, and did not 
reach Ispahan till June 1673 After foui years spent m 
rest* in lies throughout Persia, he again visited India, and 
i el urued to Europe by the Capo of Good Hope in 1677 
The persecution going on m Frauen led him, in 1681, to 
settle in London, where ho was appointed jeweller to the 
Court, and received fiom Charles II the honour of knight- 
hood In 1683 lie was sent to Holland as representative 
of the English East India Company, and in 1686 ho 
published the first paitof Ins gnat nariative — The Ttavefs 
of Sir John Chat dm into Ptrva and the East Indies , Ac 
(Loudon) It was not till 1711, however, that the com- 
plete amount of his travils appeued, undei the title of 
Journal du Vo//<n/e du <\ In valiei C'hmdin, at Amsterdam 
The Persian poition is to be found in vol n of II aim’s 
Collection , ami extracts aie reprintul by Pinkerton in vol 
lx The best cninjdoto reprint is by LangUs, Paris, 1811 
Sir John Chardiu’s nairative has received the highest 
praise fiom the most competent authorities for its fulness, 
comprehensiveness, and fidelity, and it furnished Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Gibbon, and Helvi'»tius with most impoit- 
ant material Sir John died in London in 1713 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, wlieie his monument 
bears the inscription Nomen siln fait eundo 

OH AREN TE, an inland depaitnient in the south we it 
of France, comprehending the ancient division of Angou- 
mois, and incoiisuleiable portions of Samtongo, Poitou, 
and Limousin lt is bounded N by the dopaitmtnts 
of Dcux-Scvtis and Hauto-Vieuno, E by those of 
Vienne and Doidogne, and S and W by Dordogne 
aud Chnrento Infcrieuie The greatei part of its uiea of 
22 ( )5 squnn miles consists of the valley of the River 
Charento, which nsesin Iluute-Vionne, and altei aciicuitous 
course passes into the elepart incut of Chaieiito-1 ufc mure, 
where it falls into the sea opposite Isle Madame, having 
received in its piogu ss the wateis of the Tardoire, Ton vies, 
N6, Antoine, and Boutonne The Charentc, though rapid, 
has been aititioiiilly rendtiod navigable, and steamers ply 
between Augouleme and Salutes, although the tide ascends 
no higher than the lattu town Ihesuifaee of the dtpait- 
mout is comparatively level, auel subjict to frequt nt mundi- 
tions, and m the arrondissenu nt ot Confolcns alone there 
are upwatds of sixty small lakes The hills, which belong 
to the Limousin -ange, aie guiuully uniform in height, aud 
abound m marine deposits, someot them are covered with 
chestnut forests, which supply the distnct with a laige 
amount of fiuit The climate is tempeiatc, and the pre- 
* vailing winds aie the w r cst and south west The principal 
productions aio wme^ corn, hemp, flax, and potatoes, the 
wine being largely distilled mto brandy, for which the 
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town of Cognac is famous. Pigs, sheep, and poultry are 
extensively reared for the consumption of the capital , and 
the value of the truffles annually brought to market is 
estimated at several million francs The mineral produc- 
tions consist chiefly of iron, lead, antimony, and gypsum, 
of which mm and gyj>sum only are worked to any extent 
Among the manufactures paper occupies the foremost place , 
but canvas, linen cloth, hats, cordage, hoops, and pottery 
are also made Chaiente is divided into five arroudisse- 
meuts, which derive thur names fiom the five principal 
towns of Angoulfmc, Cognac, Ruffec, BarbSzieux, and 
Confoleus Augouleme is the chief town The popula- 
tion lu 1872 amounted to 367,320 

CH A RENTE-IN FERIEURE, or Lower Ciiarlntk, a 
mantime depaitnient of Fiance, comprehending the old pro- 
vinces of Hamtouge and Aunis, and including the islands of 
R4, Oleron, Aix, and Madame lt has an area of 2636 square 
miles, and is bounded N by Vendee and Deux-S&vres, 
JO by Ghaunte, S by Gnonde, and W by the Ray 
of Biscay The surface is exceedingly flat throughout the 
whole department, and along the coast-lme it is so far de- 
pressed as to lequne in many places the erection of sea dikes 
and extensive artihual diaiumg The facilities of the de- 
]>aitment for intern.il communication are greatly increased 
by the nunibei of navigable streams, the formation of two 
c mals (from La Rochelle to the St vie-Niortaiso, and from 
Brouage to Rocht fort), and the development of an extensive 
railway system m the hands of a company known as the 
Company of the Charcntes The pi odui Hons very ncaily 
coincide with those of Chaiente, with this diffeienee — that 
its wines and biandy aie gi tally mfenor, but its fruits and 
vegetables greatly supumi to those of the uppei piovmce 
It lias also more extensive pasturage, and considerable 
revenue acciuing from the pilchard and oyster fisheries on 
the coast, but its mineral wealth and manufactures are 
neithei so vai ious nor so productive The former is confined 
to iron pyrites and the silt supplied by the marshes along 
the coast , the latter includes toarse woollen stufis, leather, 
soap, earthenwaie, staves, timbei, and chemicals It lias 
several slnlteied bays on the coast, and seven al good 
h, n hours, such as Rochetoit, Tommy -Chaiuite, Royan, and 
Maians, at winch a busk coasting tiado is earned on 
There is considerable trade m colonial produce, and ship- 
building is prosecuted to some extent The climate is 
salubrious except along the coast, where fevers aud ague 
pievail Tlieie aie six anondissements, cognominal with 
the towns ot La Rochelle, Rochefort, Maiennes, Samtes, 
Jnnroc, and St Jean d’Augcly, — La Rochelle being the 
chief town of the depaitnient The total population in 
1872 was 465,653 

CIIARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of France m the 
department of Seme, situated ou the light bank of the 
Maine, near its confluence with the Seme, a shoit distance 
south-east of Tans, of which it may almost be regaided as 
a subuib It derives the distinctive pail of its name from 
the stone bridge of ten aiches which crosses the Marne and 
unites the town with the village of Abort, famous for its 
veterinary school It has always boon regarded as a point 
of gteat importance for the defence of the capital, and has 
frequently been the scene ol sanguinaiy conflicts Of its 
foitificdtions the most important is the Fort de Charenton, 
wliuh lies on the left batik of the river near Alfort In 
the 16th and 17th centuries Charenton was the scene of 
the ecclesiastical councils of the Protestant party, which 
had its principal church iu the town At piesent its most 
remarkable institution is the lunatic asylum, or Maison de 
Sant6, which was originally founded by Lu Blanc in 1664 
as a general hospital, and only received its present 
appropriation by a decree of the tenth year of the 
Republic In 1814 the bridge was gallantly defended by 
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the pupils of the veterinary school against the Austrians 
and Wurtembergers Population in 1872, 7 i 41 

CHARIOT, in antiquity, was a conveyance used m 
battle, for the chase, in public processions, and in games It 
had two wheels, and was made to be drawn by two horses , 
if a third or, more commonly, two reserve horses were added, 
they were attached on each side of the main pair by a siugle 
trace fastened to the frout of the chariot, as may be seen 
on two prize vases iu the British Museum from the 
Panathenaic games at Athens, on which quadrvjce are 
represented On the monuments theie is no other sign of 
traces, from the want of which wheeling round must have 
been difficult Immediately on the axle, without spimgs 
of auy kind, rested the basket or body of the chauot, which 
consisted of a floor to stand on, and a semicirculai guard 
round the front about half the height of the duver It was 
entirely open at the back, so that the combatant might 
readily leap to the giound and up again as was necessary 
Theie was no seat, and generally only room for the 
combatant aud his charioteer to stand in The pole w r as 
probably attached to the middle ot the axle, though it 
appears to spring from the front of the basket , at the end 
of the pole was the yoke, which consisted of two small 
saddles fitting the necks of the hoises, aud fastened by 
broad bands round the chest Besides this the harness oi 
each horse consisted of a bndle aud a pan of reins, mostly 
the same as in use now, made of leather and ornamented 
with studs ot ivory oi metal The reins weie passed through 
rings attached to the collar bauds oi yoke, and weie long 
enough to be tied round the waist of the charioteer in case 
of his having to defeud himself The wdieels and body of 
the chariot were usually of wood, stiengthcned in places 
with bionze or iron , the wheels had fiom four to eight 
spokes and tires of bronze or non This description applies 
geueially to the chariots of all the nations of antiquity , 
the differences consisted clnifly m the mountings The 
chauots of the Egyptians aud Assyrians, wulh whom 
the bow was the principal arm of attack, were richly 
mounted with quivers full of arrows, while those ot the 
Greeks, whose characteristic weapon was the spear, w T eie 
plain except as regards men) decoration Among the 
Persians, again, and more remarkably among the ancient 
Britons, there was a class of chariot having the wheels 
mounted with sharp sickle shaped blades, which cut to 
pieces whatever came in then way This was piobably an 
invention of the Persians, Cyius the younger employed 
these chariots in largo numbers Among the Greeks and 
Romans, on the other baud, the chariot had passed out ot 
use in war before historical times, and was letauicd only 
for races m the public games, or for pi (Missions, without 
undergoing any alteration apparently, its form continuing 
to coirespund with the descriptions of llointr, though it was 
lighter m build, having to cairy only the chanoteer On 
two Panathenaic prize vases m the Rntish Museum arc 
figuies of racing bigce, m which, contiary to the description 
given above, the driver is seated with his feet resting on a 
board hanging down in front close to the legs of Ins hoises 
The biqa itself consists of a seat lestmg on the axle, with 
& rail at each side to protect the dnver from the wheels 
The chauot was unsuited to the uneven soil of Gieece and 
Italy, and it is not impiobablc that these nations had 
brought it with them as part of then original habits from 
their former seats m the East In the remains of Egyptian 
and Assyuan art there are numerous repieseutations of 
chariots, from which it may be seen with what richness tliey 
were sometimes ornamented The “ lion” chariots in use 
among the Jews appear to have been chariots strengthened 
or plated with metal, and no doubn were of the form above 
described, which prevailed generally among the other ancient 
nations 
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CHARITIES There are few features of English society 
more remarkable than the strength of its charitable 
orgamz it ion It is not merely that the voluntary contribu- 
tions of individuals to the purposes usually described as 
charitable are on the largest scale, but that endowments in 
aid ot every vanety of public use abound in all parts of the 
country These endowments aie mostly ol private fouuda 
tion, and but for comparatively recent legislation, would be 
almost entirely biyond the coguizmce or control ot the 
state bo far, indeed, as leal property is concerned, the 
state has for vat ious reasons discouraged its application to 
such purposes Duinig the feudal pound ot English law, 
the rights of the lords ol the soil weie continually being 
invaded by the alienation of land to ecclesiastic ai coipora* 
turns These societies had perpetual buci essnm, whereby 
the rights of the superior incidental to tht tt nancy of 
individuals weie destroyed It waste prevent such uliena 
turns that the Moitmam Acts weie passed The statute 
JJe Ucligiosis, 7 Edw r aid 1 st 2, c 1, and the statute of 
Westimnstu 2d enacted that it any body politic, ecclesiasti- 
cal or lay, sole m aggregate, should buy or sell lands or by 
any engine oi craft nppiopnate lands in such a way that 
they should m anywise come into moitmam, the lord of the 
lec might enter within a yeai ol the' alienation, and m 
ddault of the mesne lord, the land should go to the king 
The 15 Rio 11 c 5 extended this statute to all lands, efcc , 
put chased to the use of guilds and lrateimties, etc When 
testamentary power ovei liu hold lauds was established m 
the reign oi Hcmy A III , bodies politic and corporate were 
expressly excepted Irom the benefit of the statute Aliena- 
tions in mortmain, as they were called, weie not absolutely 
void, but voidable only at the option of tin intermediate 
loids oi the king, and the licence of the leads and the king 
contained the alienation A dc-visc of realt> to a corpora- 
tion was ineffectual, and the land descended to the heir, 
eithei foi las own use oi chaiged with the trust imposed 
on it by the intended devise The pit. amble to the im- 
portant statute 43 Eliz c 4 gives us an idea oi the number 
and vanety ot the public objects on which testators and 
other donors were in the habit of expending then wealth — 
“Whereas land, tenements, rents, annuities, piolits, heredita- 
ments, goods, chattels, money, and stocks of money have 
been heretofoie given, limited, appointed, and assigned, as 
well by the Queen and hei piogemtois as by sundiy other 
well-disposed pusuns, some* foi uliel of aged, impotent, 
and pool people , some foi minute nance oi suk and maimed 
soldiers and marine! s, schools foi Jeaiinug, foi schools and 
scholais m univeisitics , some foi repaii of budges, ports, 
havens, causeways, clime lies, sea-banks, and highways, 
some foi education and piebrment of orphans , some tor or 
towards idle f, stock, oi uiainU nance of houses of coirectioii , 
some foi inaniages of pool maids, some for supportation, 
aid, and help foi young ti talesmen, handicraftsmen, and 
peisons decayed, and others for relief or redemption of 
prisoneis or captives, and for aid or ease of any poor 
inhabitants, (outlining payments of fifteens, setting out of 
soldiers, and othei taxes, which lands, tenements, <kc , have 
not been employed acc ending to the charitable intent of 
the givers and founders theieof, by reason of fiauds, 
bleaches of trust, ** The statute gives the Lord 
Glmmelloi powci to appoint commissioners to inquire into 
such eases A chanty under the statute has been defined 
to be a gift to a gcucial public use, which extends to the 
tuli as well as to the pool By a scries of judicial inter 
pretations, the power of devising lands to coijh nations for 
charitable uses was established, and the subject of the 
Mortmain Acts was to a ceitam extent frustrated 

The Act 9 Geo IT c takes notice of the public* 
mischief caused by alienations or dispositions made by 
languishing or dying persons to uses called cbantable usea, 

V — ci 
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to the disherison of their lawful heirs It 13 accordingly 
enacted that no real projnjrty, or money to be laid out in 
the purchase of real property, shall be transferred in any 
way in trust for the benefit of any charitable use whatso- 
ever, unless such gift be exet uted by deed at least twelve 
months befoie the donor’s death, and enrolled in the Court 
of Chancery within six months of its execution Gifts to 
the universities and colleges are excepted under the Act 
Gifts to uses which are superstitious within the Acts of 
Henry VI 1 1 and Edward VI are still held to be void 
Many Acts have been passed within the piescnt century 
for the better regulation of charities The Loid Chan- 
cellor was always undu stood to have a prerogative juris- 
diction, as repitsenting the king, who is pawn* j>(Uri(r t 
over these public t nuts Tin A<t of Elizabeth, as we 
have 801 * 11 , gave him authority to appoint commissioners 
of inquiry, and under that Act the Couit of Chancery 
developed some very important doc trines tc guiding chanties 
The chancellor’s oinmissions ft 11 into disuse, and it was 
found more convenient to proceed by way of information 
on the p.nt of tho Attorney General It will be eisily 
understood that great abuses must have Bprung up u mlei 
a system of tout ml which w is by its very nature casual, 
litigious, and mtc t mitt « nt In the case of charitable cor- 
porations with visitors ot their own, the power of the court 
to liiterfoie was to a certain extent restricted by the 
visitatorial jmisdiction In lb 18 began 1 senes of public 
investigations into charitable funds, which has by no 
moans yet come to an end \t the instance of Loid 
Brougham, a commission was appointed to inquiio into the 
educational charities, but the universities and large schools 
were exempted from its operation A second commission 
with fuithei powc is was appointed unch 1 the 59 Geo 111 c 
81, and continued until 18 JO Chanties unclei spocial 

visitors wen still exempted, but this exemption was discon- 
tinued when tin thud commission, under 1 and 2 Will 
IV c 34, was appointed In the ic ports of the comnns 
sion it is stated that the worst cases of abuse and inalad- 
mimstiation weio found m c hanties having special visitors 
Grammar schools 111 that position aio described as being 
especially doploi able A fourth commission was appointed 
111 18J5 The repoits of these various commissions, and 
of a House of Commons committee on the same subject, 
called public attention to the abuses of chanty admimxtra 
tion After many elloits the Chantabk Trusts Act of 
1853 was passed By this and the amending Acts, perma- 
nent commissioners wore appointed with extensive powers 
It is thin duty to impure into the management of 
charities, and to uisist on accounts beiug laid before them, 
and they are now enabled to undertake tl e administrative 
business &n icxpeit of chanties which belonged to the 
Court of Cham try Contentious business is still remitted 
into court, but the rest is carried through in the oflnt of 
the comnussionc is Incases requiring such intervention, 
they send a certihuito to the Attorney-General, who takes 
such proceedings thereon as lie may think piopu The 
universities ami then colleges, cathedrals, and geueially all 
chanties count ctcd with religious woislup, or supported 
solely by voluntary contributions, aie exempted iiom tho 
jurisdiction ot tho < onimi'.siouers Eudowod schools were, 
by the Endowed N bools Act 18C9, handed over to a 
separate commission, and the poweis of the Court of 
Chancery and Chanty Commissioners were restricted with 
respect to them More lecently the Endowed Schools 
Commission has been allowed to expue, and its duties have 
been assigned to the Chanty Commission There aie still 
many chanties in England which the powers of the Chanty 
Commissioners do not seem to be able to reach 

CHARITON, of Aphrodisias in Cana, probably one of 
the last of the Greek erotic writers, lived about the 5th 
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century a r> , and was the author of a romance entitled The 
Loves of Clurreas and Callmhoe It has been translated 
into German and French The best edition is that by 
D’Oroile, reprinted by Beck, Lips, 1783 

CHARLEMAGNE, or Charlfs thk Great, was born 
in 742, succeeded his father Pepm as king of the Franks m 
768, was crowned emperor of the Romans in 800, and died 
m 814 after an eventful and beneficent reign of forty-six 
years His father had divided tho Frankish kingdom 
between him and lus younger brother Carloman, but the 
latter dying in 771, Charlemagne was proclaimed sole ruler 
The mornrchy he thus inherited was a very extensive one , 
for, in addition to the Frankish territory, stretching from 
the Loire to the east of the Rhine, there were Burgundy 
and Allemama, which had been incorporated by his 
ancestors, while almost all round the direct empire of the 
Franks stretched a group of vassal nations Aquitaine, 
Brittany, Frisia, Thuringia, and Bavaria were m more or 
less close subjection to them They were, moreovei , the pro- 
tectors of tho popes against tho Greeks and Lombards, and 
tho champions of Christianity against the Saracens on the 
south-west and the heathtn Saxons of the noith-east In 
fact, before the accession of Charlemagne tho Franks had 
attained to a real supremacy over most of the Germanic 
nations, and were the bulwark of the Christianity of the 
West This many-sulcd and lofty position imposed a 
corresponding complexity of duty on the new king, which 
lie fulfilled with an energy and success almost unexampled 
111 the hist 01 y of the world, maintaining and extending on 
all hands the influence of Christian culture, and taking the 
first steps towards converting the military monarchy of the 
Franks into an organized polity Ills first task was to 
suppress a using 111 Aquitaine In 772 commenced the 
great mission of Ins life, the conquest and convention of the 
Saxons, a woik which could be effected only aftu thirty- 
two years of the fiercest and most passionate warfare With 
the doubtful exception of tho Fr isians, the Saxons were the 
last remnant of the old Germanic resistance to the military 
supremacy of the Flanks, and the last Germanic champions 
of the religion of Odin against tho onward pi ogress of 
Christianity Charlemagne nevtr had much difficulty til 
vanquishing the badly-organiztd Saxon lorces, and in com- 
pelling a temporaiy 01 partial submission , but with a loose 
confederation like the Saxons, which had no dcfiuite 
organization and no proper 1) lecoguized representative, it 
was difficult to make a fixed and univei sally accepted 
arrangement Hence tht incessant renewal of an apparently 
decided conflict, and the outcry of the Franks against the 
treachery of their enemies The encroachments of the Saxons 
on his eastern frontier was the occasion of lus first expedi- 
tion, which was directed into the ancient forest of Teutoburg, 
famous as the scene of the old Germanic resistance to the 
Romans Here he stormed the foitiess of Ehresburg, 
overthrew the Irnunsul, a mysterious column-shaped idol 
much revered among the Saxons, destroyed the sauctuary 
of Odm, and compelled the Westphalian baxous to submit 
Evonts in Italy now summoned Charlemagne to the other 
side of the Alps, in ordor to chastise the Lombards who 
were invading the possessions of the Pope The Frankish 
kiug was victorious, dethroned Dosiderius the Lombard 
king, and placed the Lombard crown on his own head 
(77 4) Meanwhile, the Saxons had piofited by his absence 
to expel the Fiankish garrisons, and even to renew their 
old ravages Charlemagne immediately set out against 
them, and m two campaigns enfoiced the submission of 
the entire Saxon confederation In a gieat Champ de-Mai 
at Paderborn the brankish king, sui rounded by his chiefs 
and by ambassadors from distant nations, received the 
homage of the Saxon warriors, many thousands of whom 
submitted to be baptized (777) The Saxons apparently 
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subdued, Charles crossed the Pyrenees, and received the j 
submission of the country as far as the Ebro On his 
return, however, the rear-guard was assailed and cut off by 
the mountaineers m the pass of Roncesvalles , Roland their 
leader was slain, and the overthrow of the Franks, trans- 
formed and wrought up in every possible way, became one 
of the great themes of song and romance (778) His march 
home from Spam had been unseasonably hastened by a 
general revolt of the Saxons, this time assisted by the 
Danes Charles was again easily victorious, but no sooner 
had he left the country than the Saxons, mad with revenge, 
and animated by the fiercest national and religious hate, 
resumed the struggle Even the massacre of Verden (782), 
m which 4500 Saxon prisoners were slain in cold blood, 
served only to intensify the spmt of resistance , but their 
rude courage was no match for the large aud well dis- 
ciplined armies of the Frankish king They were again 
completely defeated , even W ittikmd, the hei o of the whole 
war, was compelled to confess the superiority of the God 
of Charlemagne, and at Attigny received the rite of baptism 
(785) His example was generally followed , and the 
Frankish organization, political and ecclesiastical, was 
systematically introduced Germany lud become Christian , 
it was now the Noithmen, among whom thousands of 
Saxons had fonnd refuge, that took up the task of support- 
ing a gradually declining cause But though this may be 
looked upon as the deciding act in the drama of old Ger- 
manic resistance, there were still many bloody and almost 
general revolts of the Saxons To punish these Chaile c 
adopted even a more effective meth >d than the planting of 
Frankish garrisons , thousands of Saxon families were de- 
ported into other provinces of the empire, and more loyal 
subjects introduced to fill the vacant space It was not till 
804 that the last sparks of resistance were quenched 
In the year 788, Bavaria was incorporated with the 
Frankish empire Its duke, Thassilo, had more than once 
incurred the displeasuie of Charles by too pronounced 
measures towards the recovery of his independence, and 
had even alionated his subjects by schemes of alliance with 
the heathen Avars and the heretic (Reeks Consequently 
Charles had no difficulty m dethroning him This was 
followed m 791 by a vast and well-organized expedition 
against the Avars, a savage lobber nation of Mongols inhabit- 
ing the modern Hungary The Flanks wcie again 
victorious everywhere , but other woilc of a more pi easing 
kind prevented Charles from completing then reduction, 
which was aftei wards effected chiefly by his lieutenants 
Their immense circular encampments, or rings, from which 
they had issued to carry havoc into all the surrounding 
countries, were forced, and their treasures became the spoil 
of the Christian armies (798) They submitted , and 
German colonists were introduced into many of those 
regions In this way Pannonia was added to the empire 
of Charles Other campaigns carried on at vanous times 
by Charlemagne or Ins lieutenants, on the Elbe and even m 
Bohemia, against the Danes, the Wends, and the Czechs, 
still further increased the prestige of the Frankish armies, 
and enlarged the empire of their gTeat monarch against 
Slavish and Scandinavian heathendom, while lus troops 
maintained the Spanish march against his south-western 
enemies, Moslem and Christian, and the duke of Bene 
ventum in Southern Italy was obhged to become Ins vassal 
Thus from the Eider to Sicily, and from the Ebro to the 
Thews, the will of Charles was supreme , while over the 
Slavonic tribes, as far as the Oder or even the Vistula, his 
influence was felt in no feeble way The genius and energy 
of one man had succeeded m arresting the progress ol 
political disintegration, and, in the interest of culture and 
constructive order, in welding into one g^eat monarchy all 
the races of continental Germany It was no wonder that 
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| men who associated the ideas of imperial order and con- 
structive civilization with the name of Rome should have 
recognized m the monaichy ol Charles the restoration of 
the power of the (\ui.us When, therefore, at Rome, on 
Christmas evo of the year 800, he was crowned emperor of 
the Romans, it seemed the natural consummation of his 
whole career And when m 801 an embassy at rived with 
cunous presents from Ilauin al-Kushid, the great caliph 
who held in the l<ast the same pl.ut as Chailes m the 
W'est, meu recognized it as a becoming testimony to tho 
woilcl-wide reputation of the Frankish impuor 

Charles was far more than an oidmuy conqueror He 
displayed not less energy m tho internal organization 
and administration of his kingdom than m foicugn 
affairs The whole empire was divided into distutts 
presided over by counts, who wcie responsible fm their 
good government, while in the exposed front u is or 
marches, other counts ( Afaikgrajtn ) were stationed with 
forces capable of defending them in order to superintend 
these piovuiciul authoiities, to give eflect to tilt royal will, 
to prcseive the due subordination of the outlyiug portions 
of tho empue to too central power, and in this way to 
complete and secure the organization of the tinpuc, the 
rrnsn domima , expei loncul men both of the laity and 
clergy, were despatched in all dmctions Two gnat 
assemblies weie hi Id every year, — the Chump de Mai, which 
was a kind ol national mustei, essentially nulituiy, and an 
other in autumn, of the high oiluials, of a deliberative and 
advisory nature Jn the eapitulauea (edicts issued as the 
necessities of the empire reijuntd) in Ins endeavours to 
promote education, m lus oiganization of the church aud 
the definitive institution of tithes, m the unsuuessful 
attempt to join the Danube and the Rhine b) a etna), he 
gave proof of the noblest desire to concern and piopag.ite 
the culture of former tunes L< anted men- Eginlund, 
Paul Warntfiied, and, above all, Alumi — wi le his intimate 
fiiends and teachcis , Guizot calls Alcuin his intellectual 
prime minister 

Chailemaguo died on 28th Januuiy Ml, at Aix 
la Chapelle, and was buried theie The empue mated 
and organized by his genius giadually fell to puies after 
his death Ills endeavour to resu n itate an old 1 1 \ ili/ntion, 
to engratt the Christian Roman culture on the vigoious 
stem of the Teutonic races, and to unite all the Gcimamc 
tubes m one empire, bcfoic tin long action of histone 
influences had stamped upon tin m ft distinct national 
character — this was to a gicat extent a failure, because one 
life-time was too short for its accomplishment His 
gieatness lies m the nobility of Ins aim, in the eneigy and 
wisdom with winch he earned it out during his life, and 
also in the enduring traces of valuable work which remained 
notwithstanding the general wreck of lus empire, for, 
though the central organization was swipt away, the 
piovmcial authoiities remained, to be tinnsformed into the 
now feudal oiganization of Western Furope, whilst tin idea 
of the icviyal of the Chnstian Roman Empire was to be 
taken up by other sections of the Gu manic lace Though 
the circumstances ot his turn prevented himfiom being the 
foundei of anew epoch m history, like Caesar or Alexander, 
yet, in the gieatness of his character in his maivcllous 
unny sided activity, and in the magic influence of lus 
name on subsequent generations, he was equal t<» < ltlier 

The works ot (’h.ul* magin art- 1 Ills Cajntufanr s, tnst col- 
lictul by Ansi gw, abbot of St Wandiilh, tin bi st Million of 
winch is that ot Mniiiu Itduzc, Pans, 1077, *J lols lolm , 2 
Icttn% (outturn d m the colic < tion of 1) Horn | ui t , t A (Jravntiai 
oi wliit h ti igim tils aie to hi found in tin Pohnnaphin of 'Irithw 
mins, 4 Jlis Tiilamevt , eontnimd in bout In Is JUhluithtquA du # 
limit Frttnptis, tom m , printed at Pans, ltn>7, folio, r > Some 
Latin pot ms, e q , tin Ijntajih of l*( }>< Idrian mid tin Sonq of Hxilatui, 
b The Caroline liool s The gnat contunpor iry uiithonty fei the 
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life of Chaihmagw ib the Vita Caroli Maqn% t by Eginhard, who 
also wnt<*s A final cs There is a good /o/V, in English, by U P 
K James Skc tc hi s of ( Imi lemagne m histones of a more general 
kind aie lwiunn ruble , piobably tin best reient one is to be found 
in Martin's Jhstoirc dt Puvnee (T K ) 

CHARLEMAGNE, Jian Armand (1759-1838), a 
French dramatic author, was born at Bourget in 1759 
Ik was intended foi the church, but only remained a few 
months at the theological seminary He first became a 
solicitor’s clerk, and then entered the army, and served m 
the American war of independence At the age of twenty 
four he returned to France, and commenced publishing 
tracts on social subjects, but it was ten yra»s later before 
ho began to write for the stage He is the author of a 
largo number of comedies and poems and romances, and of 
an essay, published in 1791, and entitled Observations dr 
qnelt/ues pat) m tt s sin la v<* t ss \U dt const / tier It v monuments 
dc la l it tn at me et dts aits 

CIIARLEMONT, a great foitiess on the Franco Belgian 
frontier, on a rot k above the town of Givct Sec Givu 

CHARLEROI, a town of Belgium, m the province of 
Huinuult, about 1.1 miles south of Brussels, on the Sambre, 
a navigable tnlmtny of the Meuse It is the seat of a 
court of pnnmi) instance, and jiossesses a gymnasium, an 
academy of painting, a hospital, a parish chinch dating 
fiom the turn of Louis XIV , and a prison erected in 1852 
m the style of a feudal castle Situated m the midst ol 
an extensive mining distint, it has developed into one of 
the most important industrial centies m the couutiy, carry 
mg on a large manufacture of glass, non, cutlery, cotton 
cloth, and woollen yarn Sevcial thousand pu sons arc 
engaged m the nail trade alone , and the forges of Oouillet 
about two miles from the town, supply a thud of the whole 
quantity of ( uHt non produced in the kingdom In 1870 
upwaius of 2 1,000 people were employed in the coal mines 
of the distm t , and 3,8.12,850 tons of toal wire brought 
to the surltie Abundant means of transit are afforded 
by the railways, whnh loim a junction at the town, and 
bv the Brussels and Chaileroi canal, which was opened in 
1832, and forms a connution at the capital with the Wille- 
hioek canal to Antweip In I860 the population of tin 
town was 12 150 

('Imi lei oi wns founded in ](W6 by Clunks II of Spain, on tin 
«it< of tin nil igt of C , hmm>\, whnh rhungid its name to tin 
pnsuit loim m lionotii ol the king Tin foitifuntions, hmwvn, 
wlmli fin Spanuuds had (onmnincd, wm mtt uuptid h\ tin 
appro nil of tin him h, and tin n (omphtion was dm to tin g< nins 
of Viiu ban Dining tin ust of tin (<ntmy it passed nnm than 
once liom b 1 1 lit h to Spanish, tmd liorn Spanish to trunk jtossis 
sion , in 1 7 1 *» it was i iptuml by tin jiinnc of Conti, but in 1749 
it w is n stood to tin lnnis. of Austim Duiing tin Ke\ nlutionaiv 
Wai in 1794 it w is loin turn s bcsii gul b> tin iiunli, tow born it 
was ultun iti ly lompi llnl to sununlu on tin ‘2 r »tb of Jinn Tin 
following \ i u siw tin distinition of tin foititiuitions, but fbe> 
wine n stoud m lH1 r > 

C1MHLES 1 (IbOO 1649), king of England, bum at 
Dunfermline on the 19th November 1600, was the second 
and favounti son of James I By the* death of his brotliei 
Henr\, he lx came Pi nue of Wales m 1012, but the friRt 
publu mattei ol unpoitume m which he was concerned was 
the Spanish nminage At first he was quite indifferent to 
the uihur, and in 1622 In was full of a dieam that he 
would lead an mmy into the Pal it m ite, and set his dear 
sistu upon hoi tlirone But, by tin beginning of the next 
year, Buckiugli un had filled bun with the romantic notion 
of setting off, m defiance of all polu\, on a puvate usit to 
Spain Ills conduct while at Madrid displays the weakest 
side of his (haunter He took a violent fancy foi the 
Infanta, whom he seriously alarmed by leaping ovei the 
wall of the garden m which she was walking, m older that 
he might enjoy the jnivatc conversation which Spanish 
etiquette lefused to permit With a mixture ot infatuation 
and duplicity, he bore with repeated insults he allowed his 


chaplains to be excluded from the palace, and his retinue 
to be sent back to England, and gave way to each of the 
cver-growmg demands of the Spanish favourite Olivarez, 
lie promised what he knew he had no power to fulfil, the 
abrogation of the penal laws against the Catholics within 
three years , he listened respectfully to the arguments of 
the Spanish theologians, and promised to listen whenever 
the princess should require it , he addressed to the Pope 
a disgi aceful letter, which, while binding him to nothing, 
gave rise to the greatest expectations , and thus he held 
out hopes of a conversion which, according to his own 
subsequent declaration, he believed would never take place 
At last the Spaniards made up their minds to the match , 
but, though immediately before leaving Spam Charles 
swore to carry out the marriage, his ardour had cooled, and 
Buckingham was throwing cold water on the dying embers 
James was peisuaded to demand the restoration of the 
Palatinate to the electoi Frederick as an essential 
preliminary , the match was broken off, and in 1624 
Buckingham had arranged a mairiage with Henrietta Maria 
of Fiance Not the least dLshoncmiable part of Charles’s 
conduct in connection with this aflau was his treatment of 
tho carl of Bnstol, the English ambassador to Spam This 
only too faithful servant of the Ciown he was mean enough 
to subject, at the instigation of his favourite, to a persistent 
and illegal persecution On the summons of the second 
parliament of his reign he commanded that Bristol’s writ 
should be withheld , he sought to punish him in an under 
hand way by forbidding his attendance , and w'hen the earl 
continued to insist on his rights, and, aftei two years of 
confinement to his house, laid the king’s letter before the 
Lords with a request for leave to impeach the duke, he 
even accused him of high tieason, and employed his 
peisonal influence against him ’The mason of all this was 
that Bristol had oflended Buckingham, and the faults 
which were laid against him weie really chargeable to his 
accuse] s Tn the hist plate, he had been too well deceived 
by Chailcs’s acting, had imagined that he war ically inclined 
lo Catholicism, and had oficied, if this weu so, to keep the 
matter secut , and, secondly, he had sought to jncserve his 
country’s human by st living to prevent the tapiicious 
rupture of the treaty which had been completed with 
Spain 

In Mai eh 1 625 Charles came to the tliione The excited 
joy with which he had been welcomed home from Spam 
had given way to suspicion as fuller reports of lus conduct 
spread abroad, and there was now pic valent an anxious 
dread ol the giowtli of Catholicism The first Parliament 
sent Montagu to the Tower for pleaching the doctrines of 
divine light and the real jncsence, and, as difficulties arose 
conct rmng tin* old method of levying tonnage and poundage, 
it refused to giant the impost for more than a yeai From a 
papa of Sn John Eliot’s, 1 it would seem that this was in 
tended merely as a tempo! ary measure , but to please the 
duke of Buckingham, (’harles dissolved the Parliament, end 
took a pitiful revenge by making Montagu royal chaplain 

The king was now at the disposal of his favourite, who 
w r as full of great and warlike schemes All weie, however, 
doomed to f.uluie The English sailcus refused to fight 
against the Huguenots of Rot belle, the expedition against 
Cadi/ was mismanaged from first to last , and, woist of all, 
the paw lung of the crown jewels brought m but a very small 
sum It was necessary to summon anothei Parliament 

But this Parliament was not less determined than the 
first The House of Lords vindicated its independence 
by acquitting the eail of Bristol The Commons, led by 
the at dent and eloquent Sir John Eliot, ventured on the 
bold step of exhibiting eight articles of impeachment 


1 See Forstei’s Sir John Khot , vol i p 214 
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against the duke of Buckingham His majesty replied 
with a haughty message that the duke had acted only at 
his direction, threw Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges into 
prison, and finally dissolved the Parliament again, without 
any improvement of his finances Forced loans wore 
resorted to , the common people who refused to pay were 
pressed for the navy, the gentlemen weie summoned betoie 
the council, or committed to prison per special? maudatum 
regie At this inopportune moment Buckingham provoked 
a war with France, and led an expedition against like, 
which proved an utter failure In 1628 Charles was com- 
pelled to call a thud Paihamcnt 

The House of Commons which now assembled was 
remarkable alike foi the social standing of its members and 
for their weilth, which was thieo tunes that of the House 
of Lords But equally with the otbei two winch had met 
in this leigu, it was detoi mined to obtain lcdiess of 
grievances Its fust act was to draw up the Petition of 
Right, which declares the illegality of forced loans, of 
martial law m tune of peace, and of the billeting of soldieis 
on private houses Characteristically, Chailes at lust 
attempted an evasive reply- “ The king willeth that right 
be done accoidmg to the laws and customs ot the realm ” 
When, howevei, the Commons proceeded to censure 
Buckingham, he gave the tegular formal assent Yet such 
was his insincerity that he caused 1500 copies of the 
Petition to bo distributed with the first answei attached 
The Commons now made known their readiness to vote 
tonnage and poundage, provided that the king would 
admit that Ins arbitrary levy had been illegal, and llollis 
and Valentine held the speaker m the chair while Eliot 
read a piotest against Armmians and Papists, and against 
the irregulai levy ot tonnage and poundage A few weeks 
befoie, Buckingham had fallen by the dagger ol a disap 
pointed officer But the king’s policy was unchanged 
The usual plan of dissolution was resorted to , and Eliot, 
Hollis, and Valentine were heavily fined, and so strictly 
imprisoned that, though Eliot’s health gave way, hi* 
petitions for a temporal y lelease were repeatedly lefused 
by Charles, and ho was allowed to die m the Tower 

From this tune there was no Parliament for eleveu years 
(Match 1629 to April 1640) Evciyyeai made the people 
better acquainted with the character of then king, who 
showed an unhappy ignoiance both of the lustoiy and the 
temper of the nation , and taught them to feel moie and 
more deeply that stiongei satoguuids weie needed to 
withstand the arbitraiy power of the sovereign Thu Lon 
don merchant who compared the tule of Charles to that of 
the sultan of Turkey was not altogether unjust A pater- 
nal government was lus beau-ideal , and Pailiamout was 
to be summoned only to give advice to the king, and to 
acquaint him with the needs of the people The Petition 
of Right, to winch he had recently given Ins assent, he 
utterly disregarded Ho descended to a puei lie exert Lse of 
authority Ills piotlamatious forbade the country people 
to come up to the metropolis, commanded all the shops 
m Cheapsido, except those of the goldsmiths, to be shut, 
and prohibited the building of moie houses m London, 
unless special leave (to be well paid for) weie lust obtained 
But the great necessity was to protuie money The 
Council of the North was duected to compound with 
recusants Monopolies wore granted to companies m 
defiance of the spirit of the law Neglect of the knight 
hood which was no longer an honour was punished by a 
fine, which was often extremely severe Pretensions to 
forest-lands, which prescription had long made unjust, 
were revived And, lastly, the famous ship money was 
levied. Besides, Charles must also be held personally 
responsible for other tyranny thau that which was executed 
at his direct command During these years Strafford was 
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maturing his policy of “ Thorough, " by which England was 
to be mado subject to a standing army , and if Charles did 
not cairy out this scheme as far as might have beeu 
possible, it was not because it was too bad, but only because 
it was too gieat foi bun Though he had no love for its 
mviutor ho showed his icspeot foi lus absolute polity by 
making lum president oi the Council ot the North, and 
sending him to govern lieland wnh an non sternness, 
which, though it ceitamly added to the pinspenty of some 
parts ot the island, as certainly helped to mouse in others 
the feeling which resulted m the horiois ot the lush 
massacie He allowed the btai (Jh unfit i to sentuut a 
clergyman to perpetual imprisonment, mutilation, and 
whipping tor a libel against the bishops, and to leduct a 
gentleman to poverty for merely snounig at the badge of 
a nobleman He sanctioned the inquisitorial Couit of High 
Commission He suppoited Laud's oppression ot the 
Puntans, his inculcation of celibacy among the clugy, of 
auricular confession, of prayeis foi the dead, and ot the 
doctrine of puigatoiy, and he advanced men like Montagu, 
whom he knew to be desirous ot a lounion ot the English 
Church with Rome, confirming by all this the suspicions 
which the disclosuus ot Bustol had awakened 

At length, on his own sole authority, he commanded 
Scotland to letcive a lituigy and a book of canons 
The fatal icsults of this act belong to the history of 
Scotland Unable to meet the Scottish anny with a 
sulhcient foi cc, Chailes summoned the Slant Paihamcnt , 
but as it refused to vote supplies till it made lnquiiy into 
the causes ot the impnsonuient of Eliot and Ins two com 
pamons, into ship money, and othei matte is ol tint kind, 
it was speedily dissolved A gi cat council ol the peels 
would not act alone, and m November 1640 lit was 
compelled to summon the Long 1 VI lament The Commons 

weie now happy m a leader magnificently lit tt d ini the 
tunes Ills heiy eneigy was rcpiessod, not quern lied, by 
the npeness of his age , his coinage and dctu munition weie 
too him to be shaken , his icspect tor law and ordei was 
deep and strong, but deepei still and st longer wue his 
love of libei ty, and his lesolve that until mg should serve 
as a bulwaik against despotism With the sagacity of the 
true statesman, Pym struck the fust blow at the stiongest 
pillar of the hateful structure He exhibited articles of 
impeachment agaiust the earl ot St milord The impeach- 
miut was allowed to drop (against lus wish), but it was 
only in favour of a bill of attainder The pieathers 
preached aud the mob yelled against the great delinquent 
The king weut m person to tin House of Lords, and trad 
to buy him off by promising nevui to employ him again , 
and then listened to a si hemt , hate lied by certain hot headed 
olficeis aud some of the fierier of the corn tiers, to bring up 
the aimy of the north and overawe the Pailiament But 
lus entuaty was voted irregular , the plot w'as discovered, 
and the tail was condemned to death Chailes s weakness 
was now fatal to lnmsclf A few months latei the splendid 
ability of Sti afford would have been invaluable to bun 
But lie had no affection foi the stern, haughty “daik tail,” 
and, when tin Louts refused his humiliating request that 
they would suggest to the Commons some milder punish- 
ment, he sacrificed Im greatest servant At the same time, 
Charles, who nevei knew tbs true plate ten finmitss, 
ynldcd on another fatal point by continuing a bill, act oid 
mg to which the Parliament then sitting was not to he 
dissolved without its own consent Befoie the tnumpkunt 
course of the Commons everything had now to give way 
The Triennial Bill was passed, sliip-monty, the Star 
Chamber, the High Com mission, tin Council of the Noith, 
the Council of Wales, the Council of Lam aster and* 
Cheshire, the whole system of illegal exaction and 
injustice, were swept away The religious passion oi the 
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Houses manifested itself in an impeachment of Laud, and 
a proposal to abolish Episcopacy 

Charles once more resorted to the crooked policy which 
he usually employed in extremity lie visited Edinburgh, 
attended the Presbyterian wok ship, and loaded Aigyll, 
Hamilton, and the other Presbyterian leaders with inaiks 
of tavoui, while all the time he was intriguing with the 
carl of Montrose, Argyll’s open enemy There was a 
darker suspicion at the time that an attempt, known as 
the “ Incident,” had been made by Montrose, with the 
king’s knowledge, to assassinate Argyll , but this worst 
treachery is by no means proved At this moment, while 
men’s minds were full of excitenent and apprehension, a 
massauc' of thousands ot Piotcstants took place m Ireland 
It was known that O’ Is calc, the leader of the butchery, 
professed to have the king’s written warrant and the ardent 
support ol the quicn, and many belli ved the hideous 
chugi They would have been more strongly convinced 
had they seen the lettci in which his majesty coldly 
remarked that he ti usted this trouble in Ireland would 
help to mre the folly at home Othu plots were also 
being diaioviud, of which men more naturally asenbed 
some knowledge to the king Pym’s life was in constant 
danger An attempt wan made to convey plague infection 
to him in a letter, and a gentleman was stabbed by mistake 
for him in Westminster llall 

But I’yrn and the Parliament yielded not one step On 
the* 1st Deccmbci 1011 the Cl rand Bemonstiame was pre- 
sented to the king, who received the committee which pre- 
sented it in the highest spirits He had letuiucd liom 
Scotland but a few days befori, had been enter turned at a 
great banquet by the Lord Muyoi, and had made up his 
mind to show the Parliament that he was not to be tnlled 
with He had already appointed Colonel Lunstoid, a dis- 
reputable scapegrace, to the command of the Tower He 
now replaced the guard, wdneli had protected Parliament 
since the news of the Army Plot, by u company under the 
eail of Dorset, who did not pass his fust day of duty 
without filing on the people Mobs fur from orderly 
began to assemble round Westminster Hall, and a petition 
against the bishops was presented to the Commons The 
bishops themselves were* mobbed on thou way to the House, 
and when they protested against the legality of what should 
be done in their absence, were summanly silenced by an 
impeachment The excitement in tht city giew danger ousl> 
intense, and Charleys fanned the* flame by accepting a com 
pany of armed soldier adventurers as guaiel, and allowing 
them to quanel with the uuuriued crowd 

It was on the dd ot January 1012 that the final bleach 
was made Pmu was not to be gained over, for only a few 
da) s before he had refused ofhte The king now r practically 
deelawd war .igainst the Parliament How far he acted 
alone is disputed , but Claiendon is veiy likely light in 
saying that he was goaded on by the quecu, who had 
retained fiom the* political theory in which she had been 
educated some \eiy loft) notions about the rights of kings 
and the duties of parliaments On the morning of the 3d, 
ho commanded Altume\ General Herbert to impeach Lord 
Kimbolton (against whom, bow r evor, the matter was not 
pressed), P)m, Hampden, Hasleng, Hollis, and Strode on 
a chargi of high treason, founded upon then parliamentary 
conduct The rooms, drawers, and trunks of the five 
members were illegally sealed at the king’s command, and 
the king’s 8eigeaut-at-aiins was illegally sent to demand 
their persons The Commons behaved with the greatest 
dignity The sergeant was commanded to show his respect 
for the House by faying aside his mace, and four members, 
of whom two were pnvy-couiicillors, were sent with a 
message to the king that the House would give him an 
answer as speedily as the greatness of the business would 
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allow, and that the members shonld meet any legal charge 
against them But Charles had determined to crush the 
Parliament by force, and to make it for ever subservient 
to tfie Crown He sent orders to the lord mayor that the 
guard sought by the Parliament should be employed to 
disperse all crowds, and to “ shoot with bullets ” all who 
resisted On the morning ot the 4th, at the head of hia 
attendants, his pensioners, and the Whitehall guard, armed 
with partisans, swords, and pistols, to the number of three 
or four hundred men, he entered the House of Commons, 
and demanded the persons of the five members, declanng 
that treason has no privilege But, with the formal consent 
of the House, they had taken refuge m the city, to the king’s 
demands the sole leply was that given by the speaker, 
biavely, though tremblingly, and on his knees, that he could 
speak only as he was commanded by the House, and 
Chailes was obliged to retire wuth undignified threats upon 
his lips The consequence of this act was the most ter- 
rible excitement Some members of the Commons cried 
“ Privilege” in the very presence of his majesty In Lon- 
don the shops were shut , there was a report that the 
cavaliers, with the king at then head, were about to fire 
the city, and it became known that a seizure of the arms 
of the citizens was contemplated Wheu the king visited 
the city next day, m the streets and m the court-ioom of 
the common council, he was met by cries of “ Privilege 
of Parliament • ” The panic still giew , the streets were 
thronged with almost frenzied crowds , the tram bands 
were collected Othei crowds poured m from the countiy, 
one with a petition signed by thousands for the protection 
of Pym, another, from Buckmghainshne, eager to live and 
du with Hampden, to serve the Commons, respectfully to 
petition the king The very sailors m the liver caught the 
enthusiasm, and offered then assistance And the House 
of Commons, declaring itself no longei safe at Westminster, 
adjourned first to Guildhall and then to Grocers’ Hall On 
the 10th Charles, seeing that the true magnitude of his 
attempt had been understood, and that he was met with 
his own weapons, retired m alarm to Hampton Court On 
the following moinmg the five members returned to their 
beats in triumph, amid salutes from the rivet, the shouts of 
the crowd, and a parade of the tiaiu bands 

Tht Parliament retaliated the king’s attack by passing a 
bill assuming tlrn command ol the militia, and appointing 
the lieutenants of counties But the king on Ins journey 
from Dover, where the queen had embarked with the crown 
jewels, had met with so many expressions of loyalty that 
he refused hts consent He requested, however, that all 
j equipments should be drawn up in one document, and 
submitted to him Accordingly, m June 1642, Paihament 
presented “ The Nineteen Propositions ” They were such 
as would have entirely altered the constitution Constitu- 
tional concessions could no longer avail the king , fifteen 
)cars of unconstitutional rule had made that impossible 
He had striven to obtaiu the tyranny , he had appealed to 
force , and the Civil War had already begun with the 
Westminster tumults On the 22d August 1642, it was 
formally commenced by the erection of the royal standard at 
Nottingham At first success was on the side of the king, 
and the Parliament suffered so severely m the west that they 
began to discussterms of peace, while several defections to the 
royalist party took place But Charles was too highly elated , 
having summoned a parliament of his own at Oxford, he 
declared that which met at Westminster to bo none, and 
when the earls of Holland, Bristol, and Clare came over to his 
party, he treated them with so much neglect and insult that 
after three months they turned back, and no others risked 
the treatment they had received But as the troops of the 
Parliament became accustomed to the use of arms, and its 
officers to the tactics of war, the inferiority of the royalists 
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became apparent In the beginning ot 1645 the Pat ha- 
ment was m a position to demand, in the treaty of 
Uxbridge, that Presbyterianism should be established, and 
that it should have the command of the army and navy 
and the direction of the wai with Ireland 

In the same year, after the decisive victory at Nascby, 
the king’s cabinet, containing a number ot letters which 
proved that he was promising toleration to the Catholics 
and seeking aid from several foieign powers, fell mto the 
hands of the Parliament, and the letters were published 
Soon after a still more important discovery was made, — 
that of a treaty enteied into, by means of the call of 
Glamorgan, with the Irish Catholics, whose aid was to be 
bought at the price ot great religious concessions Charles 
denied ail knowledge of the afiau, and Glamorgan was 
imprisoned for a sh irt time , but subsequent evidence gives 
6tiong reason for believing that he was deeply implicated 
iu the matter Owing to the anti popish bigotry which 
they offended, and the insincerity w'hich they manifested, 
these disclosures were extremely damaging to the king 

In May of the next year Chailes had lied to the {Scots at 
Newark, and m Januaty 1G47 he was delivered by them 
mto the hands of the English Parliament, who placed him 
in Holmby House, six miles fiom Northampton Terms 
similai to those offered at Uvbinlge were again tendered 
at Newcastle, but Chailes, being sincerely attached tc 
Episcopacy, was most unwilling to yield concerning church 
affairs, and, holding hunsclf necessary to any settlement, 
believod that he had only to insist upon moie favourable 
offeis In June the aimy took possession of his person, 
and finally brought him to his palace at Hampton Couit 
He was treated with lespect and kindness , Cromwell and 
Iieton sought to bung about a secure peace , and the lattei, 
on behalf of the Agitatois or Adjutators, who formed the 
parliament of the army, diew up most favourable terms 
Rut uuable to see that the aimy was now supreme, and 
hoping, contrary to his whole experience, to obtain some- 
thing more from the Pailiament or the Scots, with whom he 
was troatiug, Charles haughtily bloke with the officers, and 
scornfully refused their offers To mauy it was now 
apparent that it was vam to hope for a settlement by 
means of compromise 

From this moment the ascendency was taken by a party 
of enthusiasts, who held that a crowu should not excuse the 
crime ol tieason agamst the country, and sternly called for 
justice on the grand delinquent Fearing assassination, 
Chailes fled to the Isle of Wight, wheie, however, he was 
captured Rut trusting in the Scots, who now prepaied to 
protect lmn by force, he still rejected the offers ol the 
Parliament, which were again tendered to lmn at Cat isbrook 
and at Newport At length the aimy impatiently seized 
him once more, removed him to Iluist Castle, and thence 
to Wmdsm and St James’s, purged the Pailiament by 
excluding some huudred and forty membeis, and ri solved 
to bring him to trial On the 1st of January 1649, though 
the Peers adjourned refusing to consider the question, the 
Commons voted the appointment of a High Court of 
Justice “ to the end no chief officer 01 magistrate might 
presume for the future to contrive the enslaving and 
destruction of the nation with impunity ” One huudred 
and thirty-two commissioners were elected, of whom about 
half took part m the trial Bradshaw was elected Lord 
President, and Cook solicitor agaiust the king On the 
20th, the 22d, and the 23d, Charles was bi ought before 
this court , but with a calm and admirable dignity, due to 
a sincere belief in his own pretension, he proudly lefused 
to acknowledge the court, declaring that obedience to 
kings is commanded by Scripture, that by the law the king 
can do no wrong, that the Commons have no authority of 
themselves to erect a court of judicature, and that they had 
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uot receivci 1 such authority trom the people, whose power to 
confei it he, besides, declined to admit On the 26th the 
couit went thiough the form of listening to evidence that 
he had appealed m aims against the Parliament, which was 
declared to represent the nation On the 27th Rradshaw 
pionounced sentence of death against Chailes Stuart, as a 
tyiant, a uundeicr, and a traitor to his count ly , and on the 
afternoon ot the 30th of J annul y 1 b 1 9, Chailes was beheaded 
iu flout ot the Banqueting House at Whitchull His body 
was conveyed to Windsor, and on the htli of Febiuury was 
buried in St George’s ( Lapel without my suviu 

In person and in dtmcanoui Charles pit sain ri a most 
fav out able contrast to his ungainly, bubbling iatlui A 
somewhat painful stammu was his onl) pliysu.il defect 
His manuei, also, was grave and teseivtd , his suupuloua 
obscivuiice of the ordinances of lehgmn was auompamed 
by stiict decorum of conduct, and he possessed consider 
able taste ioi hteratuie and ait ^et of almost all the 
essential kingly qualities lie was utteily destitute Lie 
had, indeed, a stiong sense of ptisonal and ioy.il dignity, 
but this veiy feeling was fatal to him It i endued mtolu 
able the least limitation of the preiogative which lie be 
lieved to be his divinely -appointed birthught , and thus it 
pl.uod him m obstinate opposition to the stiongest ten- 
dency of his tune, — that tendency which had alieady ic- 
sulted in the Iltlouuiitiou, and which now manifested itself 
in the development ot Puiitaiusm and the growth of the 
English constitution Noi did he possess the qualities 
which might have given him a chance of success in the 
contest Affectionate tow aid ins intimate lncnds to a 
degiee of weakness which often aiouses conUnipt, he had 
no magnanimity foi an enemy, noi even fidelity to a 
seivant, hovvevei gicat, who did not awaken Ins fondness 
In political sagacity he was utteily wanting , and so com- 
pletely did lie identity political skill with duplicity that, m 
public mattcis, he could ncvti be tiusteel, and compiomise 
with him w'as impossible 

About tht time of Chmhs’s death social woiks appiaud puipoit 
mg to bi by Ins hand Ol tliest tlu tint f is tin Hilan lhmlih 
Tht Portraiture of hi* Sacred Majesty in h s sohfude and svj/trivq* 
Aftei tlu Restoration bishop Gaiuku declined himself its author, 
mid his claim was not disputed uthii by Clmtmhut oi by ( harks 
11 , who, on the tontiaiy, gu\< him hi hsiastiuil pit ft umiita The 
eoiitioveisvasto itaaiithoislnp husldt filth doubt Unit it isa foigeiy 
A collection of the winks was published at the Hague m 1 0 r > 1 , under 
tin title of Rrhquut Sacra Cat oh no, Tht noils of that Gnat 
Monarch mid glorious Mai tip A mu t harh s I 

Tin duel e ontempoiuiy authoiitn s foi tlu lnstoiv of this ltign 
are — Pushwoith, a hainstu, and t nianhti of tin I on g Pm 1 lament, 
who gives sin account ol tin pio< ecdings ot tin l’nihmmnt fiom 
1615 to 1640, and dso idates tlu tnal ol Miaffoid , Whitdo.ke, ft 
modiiftti Pail i an i nttman, who>< Memorials t xttnef fiom tlu at ts 
Hion of Clunks to tlu lkstmition, bn llalph Vtimy and t r 
b\mondsl)'I<wts, imnih<isot tlu bong Parhams nt, and Mn>, author 
ot tin 11 tstory of tin J ony Pen l to me nt r l In Uaidu ukc mid Clarendon 
State Papers tlu ruintl\ published Calender! s of Stale Papers 
Pute's History , lush Masseur set in a clem hqhU and life vj 
Otmonil, Laud’s Jhmy ( laicndon’s History of the (it eat Rebellion , 
the work of n w\ ilist paitism, whom gnat tnhntsdid not include 
political insight and The 1 ettns and Speeches of Olner Ltemwell 
1>> Thomas Cnlylc, also contain otigmal inhumation Ah it 
dtscivts, this pc nod has bun in on frequently tunted by modern 
histoiuns thin my otlur m English lnsloiy In 1822 appe mil 
Biodu’s caidul History of the hritish Lnqnic from the Aeiesnon 
of Charles 1 to the Restoration in 1824 28 Godwins ic pub- 
lic an History of the Commonwealth, m 18 in Ism Iksiadi’e 
( online iitaj u s on the Ri iqn of Charles I Sc e dso 11 d lam’s ConstUu 
/tonal History lorsUr’a Sir John Phot The (hand Remonstrance, 
The Impeachment of the Fne Memhn s, and Statesmen of the torn 
won wealth , S K Oauhnel’s Prince Chailes and the Spemtsh Mar 
iieiQe, Sanfoid’s Illv strut tons of the Great Rebellion, Ruiton'fc 
History of Scotland 8 specially on tc count of th analogy of this 
portion of hngliHh history with tin Fundi ]h\olution, it has been 
carefully studied by several Punch hirtonans, among whom the 
most important is Guizot, who has jubhdicd a Histone de lee Re • 
lolution d* Anyleterre, and a Hi stain a Ohm ( i own ell It has alfic 

been treated ill German by Dah Imam) See Ln(»lani> (T JM W) 
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CHARLES II ( 1630 - 1685 ), king of England, burn m 
1630 , though tho second won of Chailes I , was Prince of 
Wales from his birth In the earlier and more important 
campaigns of the Civil War he held a nominal command in 
tho west, but he was too young to take any real part in the 
conflict After the battle ol Naseby he passed by way ot 
Seilly and Jersey to join his mothei at St Germain Till 
1649 he spent his tune either at Pans or at the Hague, with- 
out inteifcnng m public aflairs, except when he attempted to 
save Ins father’s life by foi warding ahigned anO hlanihe to 
the Puiliament to be hi led up with any terms which they 
would accept as the pi ice of his safety On the execution 
of Chailes 1 , he immediately assumed the title of king 
The Scotch Government oflucd to plate him on the throne 
by force, and sent a deputation to the Hague For a time 
Charles piotiacted the m got ntions, meanwhile urging 
Montrose to make him indept ndent of the Piesbyteriaus 
Hut when the* using was c 1 ushc d, and Montrose himself 
executed, he accepted then mutation In June 1030 he 
lauded in Scotland, and Iilwus clowned at Scone on the 
1st Januaiy 1631 Hut as he had bLcnobhgtd to sign the 
Covenant, and rcmfoim to tht austere niannus of the 
Covenantun, In soon began to led the puce of their assist- 
ance intolerably heavy The 1 secret eflorts whieh, during 
the whok time he was titatmg with the Presbyterians, he 
had been making to bring togcthei a sulhcient force of 
Highlanders proved unsuccessful, and, on tho defeat of 
Leslie at Dunbar, he was glad to march south, with the 
hope of aiousiug the loyalty of the English The appeal 
failed , and the royalist forces weie again routed by 
(Tom well at Won ester (1031) Thanks to his own great 
coolness and adduss, and the fidelity ol those in whom lie 
confided, ('Italics conti ived to reach Fiance licit he 
roiiiumeei till J(> r )l, when, having iccuved a pension from 
the Fit nch king, lie it tut d to Cologne Thcuct lie removed 
to Hiuges, while he pi hr i pally resided till the death of 
CroiuweJl Foi the most part, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of Ins moans and the wretchedness of his circumstances, 
he passed lus time m careless dissipation, suirouiuleu 
by a little court in which the few old tavulieis, like 
Clarandou, who maintained the dignified manncis winch 
had adorned the couif of Chuiles 1, were lost m a crowd 
of gay young libeitines and sprightly women ot disieputable 
chaiactei His applications for assistant to France and 
Home wtie all unheeded , and he wus equally unsuccesslul 
in hts attempts to contract an advantageous mairiage At 
length, till ougli the cemtiivuuce of Gcneial Monk, but still 
more tin ougli the open and enthusiastic wish of a large 
porti m ot the people, he was mailed to England, his 
ccmuliatoiy dcclaiation fiom Bicda was well mewed, and 
he elite ml London amid simeii' public rejoicings on his 
thirtieth bnthday, May 29, 1 (»(>(> 

Charles’s course was at first attended by no difiiculty 
The loyalty ol the Conventual summoned by Monk was 
sufficient foi tlu time It sympathized m the one desiu 
for vengeance iu which he was earnest , it was lcsolvcd on 
the punishment ot the logic ulos Thiitcen wen executed, 
some m dncct opposition to the apparent intention of tlu 
king’s de< laiatiou ot oblivion , the bodies of Ciomwill and 
Iretun weighting m chains , und even the colli u which con- 
tained the ashes of HI ike was cast out of Westminster 
Abbey, and thrown into a common chuichyaul And, 
finally, though some ol the measures of the Convention 
prove that it had not lost all the spirit of the Long l’ailiu 
ment which preceded it, it showed its enthusiastic loyalty 
in a manner veiy agiecable to Chailes, viz , by gi anting him 
the danger oils gift of 11,1200,000 i\i.u foi life Blit if the 
• Convention was sufficiently loyal, the royalism of the lust 
regular Pai liament of tho reign was extiavagant It insisted 
on the prerogative of tin sovt reign, and ah ised itself before 
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him At Ins express request it repealed the Triennial Act , 
and it allowed linn to declare that he would not be forced 
by that Act to summon frequeut parliaments, if he believed 
that they would be disadvantageous to the Crown It 
showed much icluctance to confirm the Act of Indemnity 
It assisted him to complete las revenge by the sacrifice of 
Vane aud Lambert, whom he had pledged his word to spare 
Hut its royalism was equalled by its attachment to the 
Chuich ol England , and thus commenced its opposition to 
the bovueigu it professed to worship Chailes desired to 
tolerate the Catholics, and accordingly issued a General 
Declaration of Indulgence Its illegality, however, raised 
so much opposition, even among the Piotestant dissenters 
whom it benefited, that he prudently recalled it, aud even 
published a proclamation bauishing all Roman Catholic 
priests 

It was, indeed, the Protestant temper of the nation which 
was the most powerful influence against which Charles’s 
policy had to contend Fortunately for himself he was 
able to estimate its strength Himself a Roman Catholic, 
lie made several attempts to grant toleration to Ins co- 
religionists, but lie always gave way when the anti-popish 
passion seized the people Twice he yielded to a degree 
which iuoie than any other of his acts displays the utter 
selfishness ol Ins chaiactu In order to blind the people, 
and prepare the way lor the tnal of Shaftesbury, he 
sacrificed the Catholic Archbishop Plunkett, the accusation 
against whom was suppmted only by the most woithless 
witnesses Hut the basest compliance of which he was 
guilty was m the case ol the pretended Popish plot Fie 
did nothing to allay the popular frenzy, he allowed Oates 
to be handsomely pensioned, aud located at Whitehall , tk« 
only case in which he is reported to have intei fered was 
that of Ins wife, who was not, indeed, seriously threatened , 
and lie calmly signed the death-waiiants of men whom ho 
mu-t have regarded as martyrs 

It is lemaikable that the mattei in regard to which 
Charles most fninly withstood opposition was one in which 
lu was not personally concerned — the exclusion ot his 
brother, the dukt ot Yoik, fiom the succession This is 
the more remarkable as there is good reason to believe that 
his aflection was much stronger foi the duke of Monmouth, 
his own son by Lucy Walteis He treated him like a 
legitimate pi nice, and permitted him to wtai the loyal 
aims without the bar sinister, and to make pi ogresses 
tli lough the kingdom, on which he was received as if he 
had been heir to the tin one Towards the end of his life 
(in 1682), however, he was so seriously displeased with one 
ol these progi esses as to banish the duke to Holland , pos 
sibly the licence which Moumoutli assumed was only per- 
mitted by the king , and we may, perhaps, give him credit 
for liaviug all along unselfishly desued that his brother 
and a Catholic king should succeed him 

Concerning the character of Chailes lnstoiians aie in 
general agreement His selfishness, which was of the 
sensual, indolent, good humoured type, was such that ho 
was incapable of understanding motives diiierent fiom his 
own Ills chief aim was to suppoit, without tioublc oi 
censure, his own gay and dissipated life, aud his troop of 
unstresses This was no easy matter , his mistresses were 
numerous, and he was fond of indulging them to the utmost 
ot his power One was raised to the lank of duchess of 
Portsmouth, another to that of duchess of Cleveland , six 
of the sons they brought him were created dukes and 
means were supplied to maintain their lofty dignity They 
occupied a recognized position at court , and the queen was 
obliged to humiliate heiself, and to treat them without 

1 The dukes of Monmouth (by Lu<> Walttro), bt Allman (by Nell 
Gwynn), Richmond (l»y Louise de Querouaille) aud Cleveland, Grafton, 
and Northumberland (by Birbara Vilhern) 
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fcom, and even with familiarity In short, the court of 
Charles was the most scandalous which England has seen 
\ ©t, being affable and witty , and free from all \ mdictive 
ness, Charles enjoyed a good deal of popularity, if nothing 
of respect 

In 1662 Charles man led Catherine, princess of Portugal, 
who bi ought him half a million of mono), Bomba} , and 
the fortress of Tangiers He died, piobably of apoplexy, 
without legitimate issue — lot there is no evidence to sup 
port the popular belief in the legitimacy of Monmouth — 
on the 6th Februaiy lG8 r > after receiving exti erne unction 
from a Roman Catholic priest named II uddlestone 

Throughout lus whole reign, and especially by his seeiet 
negociations with Louis XIV of Fiance, whose pension ei 
he was not ashamed to he, Chailes exerted a poweiful and 
harmful influence on English politics , but his political 
action is matter of lnstoiy, and is ticated elsewhere 

Su the Diaries of P< |>ys and hvdyn, Tin Momut'tdi Oravwnt 
the knghsli histones ot buie t, Hullum, and JUanmlny , kenmt's 
Hrtf inter , and Hu (\t1uidai of Slate l*a\u rs of the Jicufii of dim Its 
IT > edited by Mary Ainu Lwntt them (18t>0-f><>) 

CHARLES I , the Bald (823-877), king of France and 
emperor of the Romans, w r as son of Louis le Debonuaue, 
by his second wife Judith To furnish him with a king- 
dom, his fathoi depnved lus eldci brothers of some of the 
tu utoiy he had previously assigned to them, and war on sued, 
at the end of which, aftei many failuics and successes, 
Chailes was left in possession of a gieat kingdom m the 
we*t of tho unpue On the death of Ins fatliei m 840, 
Chailes sought to succeed as cmpcroi, and allied himsell 
with his brother, Louis the (hi mail In 841, in a battle 
at Foutenai, lcmaikiblc ioi the liumbei ot the slain and 
the fierceness with which it was contested, Charles’s rival 
and eldest bi other Lothaiie was defeated , but such had 
been the lo^s even of the victor that it was impossible to 
tollow up the victory The alliance between Louis and 
Chailes was renewed, the foimer t iking Ins oath m words 
which foun one ot the earliest specimens of the Romance 
lmguage, and m 841 the treaty ot Vet dun con fumed to 
Chules the posse ssion ot lus kingdom, which compiised 
Fiance to the west of the Meuse, Saonc, aud Rhone, and 
Spun fiom the Ebio to the P} Knees The weakness of 
Chailes’s government was, however, extri me The Neumans, 
sailing up the nvers m sin ill companies of a lew huneli eds, 
pillaged the countiy almost without resistance , at length 
in 858 the people m cb span, e ailing in the aid of lus biothei 
Louis, drove the king liom tbe country ioi a time 
Chailes was entuely under the cemtiol ot the bishops, and 
his submission did not go without itwaid , m 875 he was 
crowned empeior by the Pope But Louis ittackcel him 
with gieat sue c ess , and his powei was far horn stable when, 
having been summoned into Italy by the Pope against the 
Saracens, he died m 877 neai Mout Ccms The last and 
pei haps most nnpoitant act of Ins leigu was the deuce of 
( hieiM, by which the tcnuie of the counties was made 

hereditary 

CHARLES II , the I at ^832-888), king of France and 
emperor of the Romans, was the third son of Louis the 
German Swabia lie lnlicnted lrom his fatliu , the death 
of his brother Cai Ionian of Bavaria made him king of Italy 
m 880, in 881 he was crowned empeior, the death of 
another biothci, Louis of Saxony, gave him possession of 
all Germany in 882, and that of Oar Ionian the French 
king m 885 left him the kingdom of Fiance Thus, by 
no effort of Ins own, he became sovereign of all the 
dominions of Charlemagne But lie w r as soon found to 
be utteily incapable of lulmg He was, in fact, given up 
to pleasure, espeuall} to the pleasures of the table When 
the Northmen besieged Paris, he made not the least 
attempt to repulse them by means of the vast army which 
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he led against them, but bought them oft with disgraceful 
piesents He w is, there foie, justly t ejected b} the people , 
m 887 lie was deposed at Tubui , and ho died m the 
cloister during the following > cai 

CHARLES III, the Simple* (t^T-OSO), king of France, 
was a posthumous son oi Louis the Stammerer On the 
deposition oi Charles the Fat in *>87, he was excluded 
fiom the thione by Ins youth , but dining the re*ign of 
Elides, wile) had succeeded Chailes, ho obtained the alliance 
ot the unpcior, and fonts! iht tonuei to title Ncustua 
In 8 ( J8, by tin death ot Ills nval lie obtained possession of 
the whole kingdom Ills most nnpoitant net \> is tlu tie at} 
which lie made with the Noimain m till The} were 
baptized, the teintory winch was atlciwaids known us 
the duchy of Normandy was ceded to them , and their 
chief, Hollo, marned tlu* sistei of the king, and was 
cieatod duke In 022 the baious, jealous of the growth of 
the loyal authority, icbcllul and eh etc d Rube it, brothci 
of the late king, in place of Chillis Robut was killed in 
the bittle of Soissons by Chailes s own hand, but the 
vietoiy nm.uned with Ins puit\, wlio eheted Raoul, duke 
of Biugund}, king In his c Wicimty Chailes trusted him 
si If to lie i hi i t, i ount of \ euii.nitlois, who deceived him, 
and tlmw him into eonfimnunt Released by bis old 
enemy, Raoul, lie died at Pennine in 020 

CHARLES IV, the Fan (1 20 1-1328), king of Fiance 
ind Naval ic, was the thud son of Philip the Fair In 
1 122 lie* succeeded Ins biotlui Philip \ on the tlu one 
of France and Navane r llu ilnel aim ot h's donnstie 
polii} was to fie© the countiy iiom tlu Lorn hauls and 
fiom tin exai turns of the b.nons and tin judges , and lie 
did something to nnpiove the condition oi the Jiws Ho 
assisted Ins sisti i Ihabclla in liu contest with he l husband, 
Ed w aid II of England lu 1325, hung suppoited by 
tbe Pope, Chailes sought the nnpeual uown, but without 
tho leasi success 

CHARLES \ (1337-1180), king of Pi into, born in 

1337, was the son oi John II His physical weakness, 
precluding him fiom the usual ambitions of Ins tank, lid 
lum to cultivate the taste ioi liteiatuu and the political 
ability wlmh gained ten lnm tin title ol “the Wise” 
Fiom the age of nineteen to that oJ twenty tin c c , during the 
exile of liih lather, a juuod ol gnat distinbame and 
dilliculty, he ruled as lieuti nant ol the kingdom The fust 
Stalts-Geiieial which he suunmmul, led b} Stephen M a iced, 
jirestdent ot tin. tieis-etat, and Robut le Cotj, picsulent of 
the dug), letuscrl to laisc levies m subsidies, and 
demanded, fust, the tiial bifore judges nominated by 
themselves of the mmistus ol justuc and of tinanee, whom 
the} accused ot corruption, sccomll}, tin establishment of 
a council chosen from the tlnec* cliaiubus to be consulted 
m all eases by the dauphin, and lastl}, the h lease of the* 
king of Navane Next }eu (1357) tiny were tcjually 
determined , they forced the dauphin to giv i Ins assent to au 
ordin iucl wlm h greatly extended tlie authoiity of the States, 
and tho commission appointed to cany it out ruled foi 
some turn with diclutuiiaipovvci The authoiity of Marcel 
also was such tint lie was bold enough to cntei tlie palace 
of tlie dauphin, and slay two of Ins chief oflncis, — the 
marshals ot Champagne and Nounanily At tlu same 
time anotlni cm m}, Charles, tin king oi N mint, was 
enjoying unbounded populanty umoim the people of Pans, 
aud maintaining then cause Fiauu, indiul, seemed npo 
for i evolution, for its condition was vu tilled in the 
extieme The heartless lavages ol tlu English, of the free 
comp lines, and ot the French nobles tlitinsilvts had laid 
w r aste the countiy, aud maddened tlu peasantry till, under 
the name of La Jaufunie, the} burst into hideous revolts, * 
m which they committed the most biutal outrages against 
tin hated nobility But after a few months, by the assas 
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si nation of Marcel, and the support of the nobleb and of the 
provincial States, Charles regained the supremacy When 
he again appealed to the Ntatcs-General, m order to obtain 
the 1 ejection of the ruinous tieaty of London, which John 
had signed m his eagerness to procure his own release, lit 
also recuved fiom them troops and money to carry on the 
war m Picaidy Put he never again convoked them, ex- 
cept on one oeiasion (in 1369), when they are said to have 
proved cxti emily submissive Ever aftei he had recourse 
to assemblns of notables, or to the piovincial States, which 
never vent mid to oiler him serious opposition 

From 1300 to Uhl John, ransomed by the tieaty of 
Hretigny, ruled in ptisun, but in the latter year, to save 
his honour, he returned to London, and in Apul he died 
theic, leaving the ciovmi to Charhs 

Charles at once set himself ’vigorous!) to the task of 
binding up the wounds ot the kingdom, and preparing to 
expel the hnglisli He employi cl Dugueschn, an able 
soldier of Bntlui>,to lead 30,000 men of tho fiee com- 
panies into Spain, and to set llenry of Transtamare 
upon tho throne Thus ho not only fieed the count ly 
from a grievous scourge, but also obtained the fiicnd- 
ship of the Spanish king ile had alicady made alliances 
with the king of Castile, with the count of Flanders, 
with Scotland, and even with Chailts of Navarie, and 
aftei having caic fully fmtified tho principal towns, he 
pi evoked a leucw d ot tin wai with England The wise 
policy on which lit lud icsolviai wascaiiiul out with great 
iiimness Fitched battles were avoided, and the enemy, 
being repulsed b ) the towns, had nothing h It but to lavage 
the country, with the it suit of deepening the hatud o f the 
people The Hi dons wuc gamed ovei, and soon all the 
lund to the ninth of the (lironnc ceased to belong to the 
English (1,173) In 1380 tin* concjuest ot Cuienne by 
the Fiench left them only lJayonue, Boidcaux, Lust, and 
Calais 

At the same time Charles euishul his othei gicat enemy, 
the king of Na\am A f ter accusing him ot \ arums plots 
against himself and otlui members ot the lojal famrly, lie* 
took hrs two sons as hostages, exu uteel two ol his ministers, 
and iiused up cm nuts against him who seized grout part 
of Ins territory, and forced him to give up twenty places as 
see uuty toi pi ac c 

Hut Charles’s last aggressive attempt was not equally 
successful lie summoned the duke of Brittany befoie 
him, and when lie tailed to appeal, declared his dukedom 
confiscated to the down The lesult, however, was that the' 
people lccalle el tin' duke, who had previously been banished, 
and funned an alliance* with England While affairs were 
in this condition Clidilts died at Vincennes, on the 16th 
Sc'ptcmbei 1 180 

Hisieign had left many impel taut results Thecountiy 
had been ficul foi a time— though, unfoitunately , only 
for a time— fiom its two groat scourges, the flee companies 
and tho English The u'sidence of a pope at Avignon 
under the rnlhumc of the king tended to make the 
Gullican Cliui cli moie independent Tho privileges of the 
nobility we'ie somewhat im ailed by Chailes’s favour to the 
burgesses ot Hans Something was demo to increase the 
punfcy of the admmistiatiou of justice, and the parliament 
of Pans was allowed to become selt-elictive, — a reform 
which, howevei,was onl\ temporary, a l etrogressive change 
homg made undci ChailcsV II On the othei hand, the 
States Geneinl weie silenced , the personal power of the king 
was increas'd , and the weight of taxes, often from their 
nature* peculiarly oppicssivc, was gieatly multiplied, foi, 
i utwithstunding the grievous war expenses, Charles set no 
limit to the* fiee indulgence of his tastc^ He left several 
cost’y specimens of the expensive art of architecture, 
including tht splendid palace of Saint Paul and the 
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strong walls of the Bastille; and he distinguished him- 
self still more honourably by founding the royal library at 
Paris 

See Froissart, Roy’s Ihstoir e dc Charles V (1849), and Tin 
Chronicle of bt Denis 

CHARLES VI (1368-1422), king of France, was the 
sjn of Charles V, whom he succeeded m 1380, at the 
age ot twelve The treasure left him by his father was at 
once seized by his four uncles, the dukes of Berry, Bur- 
gundy, Anjou, and Bourbon, whose tyranny and rapa- 
city aroused a geneial rebellion throughout Fiance It 
gained the supremacy in Pans (where the insurgents, from 
the weapon with which they aimed themselves, took the 
name of Maillot ms ), m Rouen, and in many other French 
towns, and also m the Flemish cities, of which the 
foicmost was Ghent, now led by Philip van Artevelde 
At first the union oi the popular parties m the various 
towns was successful against the nobility, but m 1382 
the latter won a great victory at Roosebeke, m which 
Artevelde was killed, and after which many of the rebels 
were punished by death or by heavy fines In 1385 
immense and costly preparations weie made for an in- 
vasion of England, m which the king was to take pait 
in person, but on account of various obstacles, ovtr 
which he had not sufficient resolution to triumph, 
nothing was done In 1388, with the advice and suppoit 
of the cardinal of Laon, Chailes, who had six years before 
reached the ago lixed foi his majoiity by his father, threw 
of! the control of his uncles, the dukes of Berry and 
Buiguudy But m 1392, on Ins imiuh against the duke 
of Brittany, who had soi/ecl and then attempted to assas 
siimte the constable, Dp Clisson, the appeaiance of a rough 
looking man, who declaieil that the king was betrayed, so 
affected him that, in a fit of madness, lie killed four of his 
attendants, and was for some time alter insane Duung 
the next year anothei accident, by which he was nearly 
burnt to death, brought on a second lit, fiom which lie 
ntvei completely lecovered P»y these unfortunate events 
a held was opened for the ambition of the dukes of 
Bui gundy and Orleans The latter first obtained the 
government , but the former, John Sans Peur, as champion 
of the people of Paris, gradually became so powerful that, 
m 1 107, he ventuied to assassinate hrs rival and allow the 
mob to massacie his adherents But a confedeiacy was 
formed ngamst him, the duke of Orleans who succeeded 
his victim being pined by the dukes of Beiry, Bouibon, 
and Brittany, and the powerful and able count of Annag- 
nac The Parisians opened their gates to the Armagiiacs 
(as the party was now called), but they in turn treated Pans 
as if it had been a hostile city conqueied by force In 
1415 Henry V of England, the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Bietiguy being lefuscd, landed m France, and gained the 
victory of Agmcourt In 1418 the gates of Paris w r cre 
opened to the duke of Buiguudy, and another massacre of 
the Armagnacs took place Fammo and plague carried ol r 
thousands of others Chailts died, deprived of almost 
eveiy sign of royal dignity, m 1422 

Si i The Chronulc of hi Dims , Moiistieht, Tuveiial lies Uisms, 
Lc I/ibomem, Be (’hoisy, shunt Ktiny 

CHARLES VII (1403-1461), king of France, the son 
of Charles VI , was betrothed at ten to Mary of Anjou, 
daughter of Louis, king of Sicily, whom lie marntd nine 
yeais after He became dauphin at the age of thirteen , 
and while only fourteen, on account of the insanity of his 
father, lie held the position of lord-lieutenant of the king- 
dom At first the strong hand of Bernard of Armagnac, 
the constable, guided the government , but the triumph of 
the Armagnacs, crowmcd by the murder of John of Burgundy 
in the very piesence of the dauphin, brought the most 
serious trouble upon France Aided by the Burgundian*, 
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the English soon gained a mastery so complete that m 1420 
the treaty of Troyes confened the succession upon their 
king, Henry V , who had married Catherine, the daughter 
of Charles VI In August 1422, however, Henry died, and 
Charles VI a few weeks after Bedford became English 
regent of France, and the ability of Ins administration 
resisted ail hostile attempts The defeats of the Fiench at 
Crevant (1423) and Verneuil (1424) were disastrous, and 
their successes were few and unimportant It w^as plain 
that Charles, intent upon nothing but a ”ound of fmolous 
dissipation, would never effect the independence of the 
country Though he was capable ot being mused to cnerg) , 
the weakness of his character w r as conspicuous He was 
dependent upon a succession of advisers, which included 
both the woisfc and the greatest men and women of his 
day No king was cvei cursed by more worthless favourites 
than Chailes during his youth, and no French court was 
ivei in a state of moio naseiable anarchy than that of the 
first yeais of his reign , but yet to none could the title 
of “ Well-Served ” have been more fitly applied, foi none 
has borrowed moie undeserved gloiy from the great men 
who suriounded linn Favouiite at first rapidly followed 
favourite, — Tanntgui Dfichatcl, the Liwyei Lou vet, Pieno 
de Giac, the haughty Lecamus de Beaulieu, and La Tit* 
mouille 

But Fiance was not entuely kit to these selfish courtieis 
A national spirit was using, and she possessed many bold 
soldiers who wete willing to fight her battles 'lbe con- 
stable "Richemont, though violent, and though he unfoi- 
tunately laboured under a superstitious terroi of heresy 
and soicery, wis honest and capable Under him fought 
Dutiois the bastaul of Oilcans, La Hire, Xain traffics, 
Jean and Gaspanl Bureau, and the three bi others 
Chabanncs But the gieatest impulse was given to the 
Fiench arms by the noble country maiden, Joan of Are, 
who, after placing the king lit inly on the throne, leceivcd 
from him as rcuaid nothing but jealousy and the most 
heartless dcsution (see Joan o* Arc) The benefit winch 
she wrought fot Fiance did not end with her life The 
English were still foiccd to give win lu 1435, by the 
treaty of Anas, Philip the Good of Bui gundy broke with 
them, and joined the Fiench , the death of Bedford m 
the same year left tin m no chance of rallying, anel soon 
Paris received its rightful sovereign 

In the meantime a great change had como ovci the court 
and the kiug Ohailes had fallen into better hands A 
most beneficial influent e has been ascribed to Yolando of 
\ragon, his motiiu mlivv, Isabel of Lonainc, his sister-in 
law, and Agues Sorcl, his mistiess And, more important 
still, a great revolution had takeu place m the royal council, 
a large part of which now consisted, not of nobles, but of 
commoners The greatest of these was .Jacques Coeur, who, 
having amassed a vast foi tune by financial speculations and 
commere e, had become the aujentin of the king, and gradu 
ally acquired powei m all tho branches of administration 
Surrounded by men of eneigy and patriotism, Chailes’s 
facile nature leflected both these virtues, and he appealed 
m tho battle-field among his troops Normandy was re- 
covered by Dunois and Richemont (14i9) , the English 
were driven out of Guienne , and in 1453 tlicie remained 
to them nothing but the single fortress of Calais Among 
the othci important events that hael meanwhile taken 
place may be mentioned the ratification in 1438 of the 
“Pragmatic Sanction,” and extensive at my ref onus whereby 
both privates and officers became immediately dependent 
upon the sovereign 

In 1450 Agnes Sorel died Soon after, and in connec- 
tion with her death, occurred Charles’s second great act of 
mgiatitude Jacques Cceur, by aid of w'hose abilities and 
money much of tho success of the reign had been achieved. 


was accused of intrigues with the dauphin, and charged 
with poisoning Agnes at his instigation He cleared him 
self of these chaiges, but others weie immediate!) snbsti 
tufed, which, so far as they wcie true, afford no excuse for 
Charles 11c was condemned to death , and though his 
life was spaied, his piopeity was confiscated, and himself 
banished horn the countiy (1 15 1) 

Towards the dost of Clmihs’s life his condition became 
even more scandalous and wu tc In ff than it hul 1>< eti m the 
ti dubious times of his youth With Hit death of Agnes 
all show of dignity and dtcenc) was cast aside and the 
king at length died, the miserable victim ot his own faults 
Bitter ill feeling had ansen betwu n him and tin* diuplnn , 
the latter had fled, his fathci s repeutt d t ntie ities could 
not induce him to return, and Charles, insane thiough 
his fear that his son would seek to get rid ot him b) means 
of poison, refused to eat, and on the 22cl July 1 1 (» I died 
at Mehun (f starvation 

During this reign there had taken place thru events of 
the first importance to Fiance, the expulsion of the 
English and of the free companies, the establishment of 
a standing aimy, suppoited by a huge permanent tax, 
and the enactment of the Pragmatic Sanction Besides 
these, the umveisity of Pans has been brought under the 
lunsdichon of the Rati lament, and othei icforms, such as 
the shoitemng of thekgal processes, and tilt stint piohibi 
turn (J all presents to mtmbeis of the couit, had been 
effected In case of vannues it was decreed that the 
Pai Lament should nominate two or tlim persons, from 
whom the king should select one The Couit of Aids was 
also instituted, to decide all cases connected with the 
levying ot taxes , but its constitution was extrenu ly faulty, 
as it gave to the same persons, viz, the tieasuicrs, the 
power of extortion and ot tiymg roi cxtoition 

Su Vallet <h Vim ilk, Charts VII cl wn tpoqut (1802-5), and 
rhimnt, httqvi s Cam it Chaihs VII (1873) 

CHARLES VIII (1470-1498), king of Fi into, boin 
in 1470, siu< ceded m 1483 to the powe r acq uied by the 
astute policy of his father Louis XT His sistci, Anne of 
Btaujeu, though only twenty two, by the fiimntss and 
craft which she lifficntcd from hu father, g uned the 
supreme authoiity as regent *She w r as opposed by the 
duke of Orleans and Count Dunois, who were supported 
by tin* duke of Bnttanyand the emperoi Maximilian, but 
Dunois was defeated m Guicmu , and in the battle of 
St Aubin the duke of ()i leans was muted and taken 
pnsoner One important inteinal ictoim took phee under 
the government of Anne,- a change was mack m the mode 
of election of the Staics-Gtneial In the fust place, 
members were no longti called as feudatonts of the king, 
even batons and bishops appearing not by light of title 
but as representatives of the gentiy and the clcigy, and 
secondly, the light of voting foi members of the tieis £tat 
was given c vui to the peasantry In 1490 Anne’s authority 
came to m end, for the king released Oi leans, and entered 
into the most familial fiiendship with him, and also took 
Dunois as Ins chief adviser Under his influence he bioke 
off the contract of mairmge with the daughter of Maxi 
mffian, and took as his wife Anne of Brittany, to whom 
Maximilian had been betrothed Tn consequence a war 
bioke out, lu which England and Spam took pait against 
Fiance , but Ileniy VII was bought off b> a gift of 
money, and m the treaty of Seulis, Spain was peisuaded 
to make peace by the sunender of Roussfflou and Ccrdagne, 
and Maximilian by the restoration of Franc he Comtf and 
Artois 

Clnrles was now at hbeity to attempt the realization of 
his dream of founding an Eastern empne His father had"* 
purchased the claim of the House of Anjou to the throne 
of Naples, and he himself bought tho title of Andrew 
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Pil eologus, the nephew of the emperor of Constantinople 
Having mule a tie.ity with the Pope, Charles m 1405 
entered Naples unresisted But he showed no favour to 
the Neapolitan nobility, and gave all offices to his own 
soldiers In consequence much discontent arose, and a 
league was foirned against him by the lope, the empoior, 
Spain, and Venice With 5000 men he defeated at Fornova 
an at my gieatly outnumbeung Ins own, but the victoiy 
merely on ihled him to leach F lance Naples soon fell into 
tin hands of Ferdinand of Spain , and Charles died at 
A m home, through an accident, at the age of twenty eight, 
be fuie lie could cany out Ins intention of returning to Italy 
(1193) 

CHARLES IX (1550-1 r >7 1), king of Fiance, was the 
second son of Henry TI and Citlurine de’ Medici At the 
age of ton ho biuuedcd his bi other Francis IT Hm inothu 
became icgent, and Anthony of Navarre lieutenant of the 
kingdom Dm mg Charles’* youth there was lierco and 
continual w n bilwtcn the Huguenots, undu Condo and 
(Lligny, and the duke of (bust and his adherents In the 
second period of the contest Catherine opposed the former 
pirty , but m 1 570 Ch riles, dec faring himself convinced 
th it contoimity in icligion is impossible, and avowedly 
acLing on Jn^ own judgment and in opposition to Ins 
mother, bi ought .ibout n reconciliation with the Huguenots 
His sister win inurud to the young Huguenot king of 
X iv ure, Cliai It jm ole sting that their union should not be 
prevented even !>} the Poja Admiral Coligtry wasuuived 
into f mull n friendship, m ule one of the council, anil treute d 
as tire <hnf adviar ot the king, while on the attempt to 
assassinate him denies cxpiesscd dee p Kgic t and an eumst 
intention to punish the crime His sun crily in this remise 
id conduct has been questioned, we m it minded that he 
was neither scrupulous nor merciful, and it is said that 
Ins restless and apparently open manner concealed o long 
com ei vi d and tiinblc triaiiui) According to anolhu 
and moie probable account, lie was not acquainted with the 
plots ot his motlie i till tin ir fulfilment w is almost at hand, 
and it w is on tin giouiid th.it the* Hiurueno^ weio conspir 
mg igamst tin tin one tint lie w is pie \ tiled upon not to 
intiife»e m pieventing the massaue of St Bartholomew's 
diy 1572 His ronsLiit was wrung from lum it. is sanl, 
m m agony ot passion, and tin mimoiy of the event 
tm tm tel him till Ins death, which occurred at Vincennes 
only two years latei But time is no doubt tint Ins con 
sent wis given, foi next day he avowed tin mt, dulaimg 
that it lnd proved ncussuy m older to chock i clingnous 
rebellion Charles lei t a woik on hunting, entitled la 
Chas sc Jiui/aL, an edition of which, published in 1857, 
contuns ilso si‘vcril poems by him 

<\>iituiq>oiiii\ it counts ot tins liign wen published by T)i s 
Ptnt(s s mit« lo\, i in 1 1 i v u ’ in 1 r »7 * the jeai ol ( hit less death, 
md by \ u ill i in I I 

CHARLES X ( 1 757-1856), king of Fiance, a younger 
brother ol Louis XVI , known before his accession as 
Clinics Philippi, Count ot Artois, was bom m 1757 At 
the age of sixteen In married Main Theresa of Savoy 
Mis youth was pissed in a com so of scandalous dissrpa 
turn , but ioi a short tune lie joined the French army 
at Uibrall ir, and dining the distm bailees immediate 1) 
pnor to the Revolution he took a minor part m politics 
In July 1789 he lett Fiance, and visited several of the 
Fui ope m mints, in older to promie assistance foi the 
m>alist cause Oil the execution of Louis XVI, he 
assumed the title of Monsieur, and in the campaign of 
15 92 he commmded a legimentof French gentlemen , but 
m Febiuaiy 17‘H he letncd to Russia, where lie was 
warmly welcomed by Catherine In August 1795 he 
le* 4 an expedition, fitted out by the English, to assist the 
revolt ui L\ ^cndcki but ho displayed no energy, and 


effected nothing. Retiring after this to England, he re- 
sided for a time at Holyrood Palace, and afterwards with 
his bt other Louis at Hartwell In April 1814 he was 
conlially welcomed back to Pans by the Piovisional 
Government Dunng the reign of his brother, Louis 
XVIII, hs was the leadei of the extieme royalist party, 
who aimed at bunging back the state of affairs which had 
existed before tile Revolution, and cm succeeding to the 
tin one in Stptembcr 18 24 he amtiLued to follow the same 
policy His lrcquent appearances m public, and the dignity 
of Ins addic ss, at Cist awoke consult i able enthusiasm, 
but his popularity was brief M Villi le, who had altoidy 
directed the government for some time, continued to be 
chief minister A bill was passed by which a thousand 
millions of liants weie devoted to recompense the losses of 
the enugies (March 1825) The Jesuits were, it w r as 
believed, encouraged to leturn to Fiance Severe Iuwb 
weie made against sacrilege, death being assigned as the 
penalty for theft fiom conseciated ground, and piofanatum 
of the consecrated elements being legarded as a crime 
equal to pairuido, and the censorship of the press, which 
he had abolished at Ins accession, was re imposed At 
length, in January 1828, Charles mack a compromise by 
icpl.umg the uupopuku ministry of Yillek by a ministry 
headed by the Marquis of Maitignac But the change 
was temporary, soon aitei lie called to the head of affairs 
Bunco Polignac, a poison il friend, whose views exactly 
coincided with lus own, and the choice of whom conse- 
qucntly aroused the deepest dissatisfaction But Chaika 
lefused to give way, and the address of the Clumbers 
ic questing the dismissal of the pi nice was answered 
with a dissolution Ills foreign policy, mcuiiwlnle, was 
popular, for his tioops gave assistance to (Lecce and 
Gonqucicd Algiers But this could not save a king who so 
little understood tlio tcnipei of Ins people On the 25th 
June 1830 he issued oidinauccs, ot which one forbade 
the publication of any pciindio.il without Gov eminent 
permission, another dissolved the new House of Deputies 
which had not yet met, and a thud placed the elections 
under the powei of the piefects This excited a spirit of 
resistance which spread ripully through Pans, birncadca 
were thrown up, the tioops were repulsed, aud m tlnee days 
the revolution was completed, Charles meantime doing 
absolutely nothing At length he u called Ins cdu ts, and be 
aftei wards resigned m favour of Ins giaudson, the duke of 
Bordeaux But all was now in vain Louis Philippe was 
e lee ted king, and Charles letrcateel from St (L»ud to Trianon, 
from Ti muon to Ilambouiliet, and finally u tumid to Holy 
rood, where he lived four yoais He died at Guitz in 1836 
r llie close of his life w r as spent in religious austerities, 
winch weie intended to atone for lus formei dissoluteness 
CHARLES I , emperor See Ciiaullmac.nj 
CH MILES 11, unpeioi See Ciiauiis 1 of Fiance 
CHARLES III , emperoi See Chau is II ut I uuice 
CHARLES IV (1316 1378) cmpeioi of the Romans, 
was the son of John of Luxembouig, kiugof Bohemia As 
a child lu spent five years at Paris, but at the age of twelve 
he ictumcd to his fathei’s court Y\ hilt only sixteen ho 
w is appointed viceroy of Italy,— a post of the greatest 
difficulty, from which it was not long befoie he was obliged 
to retne lk next took part m the Carmthian war against 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, the gieut enemy of the 
Pope In 11 16 on the death of Ins fatliei at Crecy, he 
became king of Bohemia, and m the same year he was 
elected empeioi in place of Louis, tlnough the influence of 
Pope Clement VI But Charles only gained this dignity 
at the cost of many humiliating concessions, which made 
hnn appear the mere tool of the Pope and robbed him of 
the lespect of the electors On the death of Louis m the 
next yeaA 4 tney refused to recognize him, and chose fimt 
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Edward III of England, then the Marquis of Meissen, and 
lastly, when both of these refused the honour, Count 
Gunther of Schwarzburg On the death of the last, how- 
ever (an event which he was accused of having act derated 
by poison), Charles, who had married Anne, daughter of 
the Elector Palatine, and given his own daughter, with 
Tyrol as dowry, to the duke of Austria, was unanimously 
elected He devoted all his care to the aggrandizement of 
himself and his family , and the government of the empire 
was very negligently administered In 1354 he visited 
Italy, and was crowned at Milan, Home, and Ostia , but he 
received many indignities, being, for example, refused 
entrance to several atics, and only alloyed to leniam at 
Rome a single day He was obliged to contain the 
Viscontis m their usui pation , and he left the count!) , aftei 
amassing a large sum of money, — a mockeiy to both Guelf 
and Ghibelline As tluid wife Charles took the daughter 
of. the duke of Jauei, to whose dukedom lie hoped thus to 
obtain the suc< cssion He also added Brandenburg, Silesia, 
and Lower Lusatm to the possessions of the House ol 
Luxembourg, and he obtained from the electois, by means 
of large bnbes, the lecognition ot Wenceslas as his sue 
cessoi He allowed the empire meauwhile to be oven an 
by banditti, and be only ome took up arms This was at 
the call ot the Pope, to whom he was always submissive, 
but even on this occasion he allowed lnniself to be bought 
off by Ins adveismes, the tyrannous Viscontis The only 
important mcusuie winch lie effected was the publication of 
the Golden Bull (1350), which determined the method of 
election foi the dignity ot empeior It decreed that the 
number of the electors should be seven — thiee ecclesiasti 
cal, vi/ , those of Maycnee, Cologne, and Tre\cs , and foui 
seculir, vi7 , the king of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the 
duke of Saxony, and the margrave of Biandcnbing Tin 
king of the Romans, and future emperor, was to be elected 
by the majouty in a meeting to be held at Brail kf cut The 
Pope thus Install mtlueiice ovei elections, and to escape 
bis anger Clunks gianted him a tithe of all ec< Icsmstieal 
incomes, together with some other concessions Clnrlcs 
died at Pi ague m 1378, having immensely clinched the 
house of Luxembourg, but leading the empnc greatly the 
worse foi his icign 

S< t (Jit st him, lh (Constitution thus Caroh IV (1017) , Donnign, 
Ifosihuhtt iff 9 7), at si hi n Kuisnthuws im 14 JaJu/nuuhrt (1811) , 
and P l/d, (»t s ( Itulilt Kutsn Kailn IV (1780) 

CHARLES V (1500-1 .558), emperor, the ablest and 
most poweifui monnch of the lbth century, was bom at 
Ghent, Fcbiuary 24, 1500 He was the converging 
point and heir ot fom great loyal lines, winch had become 
united by a series of fortunate matiimomal alliances His 
father was Philip of Austria, who being the son of the 
Etuperoi Maxiimlian aud of Mary, only daughtei and 
heiress of Chailes the Bold, transmitted to him the posses- 
sion of the Nethei lands, and of the hcreditaiy dominions 
of Austria, as well as a solid claim to the impel ml crown 
ot Germany at the next election Ilismothci was Joanna, 
second diughtcr, and huilly luircss, of Foidmand ol 
\ragon aud Isabella of Castile, punt rulers of Spam, who 
handed dow r n to their giandson the united monarchy, 
increased by the conquest of Gianada m 1492, by the 
addition of the two Sicilies in 1504, by the annexation of 
the southern paitof Na\arre in 1512, and by the discovery 
of the New World Seldom, if cvei, m the lustoiy of the 
world has any one been bom to such vast possessions and 
to such weighty responsibilities He fell heir to the 
Netherlands on the death of his fathei m 1506, to the 
crown of Spain and Naples on the death of Ins grandfather 
Ferdinand m 1516, and to the archdukedom of Austna on 
the death of hi* grandfather Maximilian m 1510 Befoie 
the future emperor was born, Columbus had been discover- 
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mg for him territories of unlimited extent and fabulous 
wealth beyond the pillars of Hercules When lie was only 
fifteen yeais of age the first European saw the Facihc 
Ocean , and while the crown of Chailemagne and Bar- 
barossa was being placed on his head at Aix-la Chaptdle, 
Magellan was prosecuting the gieat my ago which was to 
lesult m the circumnavigation of the globe, and Coitos 
was engaged m the arduous conquest ot Mexico Eie he 
had been twenty yeais on thi throne ot Spam, Pmmo had 
completed the conquest of 1‘ciu This was not all It 
must be remembered that two at hast of the complies he 
was destined to lule weie uppioachmg the vuy highest 
point ot then intellectual, moral, aud niateu il dew lopmcnt 
The ingenious and energetic population ot the Netheihmds 
were carrying mdustiy to a pitch till that turn unexampled 
in the history of the woiltl, while tin vast wealth they 
accumulate cl could in the hands ol a politic i ale t be mini 
an almost i vhaustless suuicc of levenuc It was the In ion 
penod in the history ot »Spam, the pi nod of final victory 
ovu the Moors, and of the lommtic conquest of a new 
woild, wlun religious and milxtaiy enthusiasm elevated 
the national ehaiacterin such an extiaoidmaiy maimer , in 
wai, diplomacy, and government the pie eminence of the 
Spdiiiauls was acknowledged and die.uled In fact, the 
material wealth ol gieat count ms and the genius neeesMiy 
to foi m it .md to guide it wcu available to au extmt 
whieh lias seldom luen surpassed 

Onto 1517, when he went to enter upon the gov e mine lit 
ol Spam, Chailes h\eel m the Netherlands lie was 
carefully eelueated, thougli his tasti s atti leted lummoie to 
the active exemses ol the ehase and ol the 1 tilting ground 
than to the dry and pedantic learning of the time 
William ot Croy, Lend ot Glue vies, was appointed to 
supenntend his education, wlnle unch i him Acluan of 
Utieeht, afteiW'aids l*opt by the name ol Adrian \1 , was 
the teicher of the young pnne e» The bitten was not iblt 
to mspiu him with uny love ioi the seholastu learning m 
which he e\ce lied, while the foiimi diel not att mpt to lay 
any eonstrunt upon Ins natuial bent lit took cult, how 
tvei, to instruct him in tin knowledge mou elneetly taeful 
to a prince, in the study of lustoiy and the suenet ot 
government, alid especially souglit to mteiest linn m tlm 
piactieal dneetion of atlairs If v\e may judge fiom the 
lesult he was pufectly smnsslul, as his pupil giew up to 
be a great adept m the aits of government, and to be the 
ictivc and clu ect moving powei m everything that tian 
spiml diuing his leign \ ct Ins eliaiaetei was late* m 
developing His excessive ehhicncc to his teat hcis and 
the undue place he give them m the government icndeied 
him vciy unpop .lai eluimg las fust visit to »Spnu 
(1517 19) 

In 1519 the newsainveel of the death of las gi and fathei 
Maximilian, and then of his own election to the imperial 
ciown The contest between lam and Fiancis I liael 
excited uiuveis.il att« ntion in Tuiopc The crown had been 
fast ode led to Fieekuek the Mist, electoi of Saxony, but 
that piinte recommended Charles on the pha thxt t he 
ciitleal state of the empire, e spe e ially on aceouut of l lie 
alarming proguss of the Ttuks, reejuned foi it i powuful 
protector And, indeed, now that Chailes hid attaint d to 
the highest position m Cluistendom, he found that the vast 
extent of an empire, consisting of nation gt ogi qdaeally 
disconnected and brought under the Mine head, not 
through any real affinity, but by the accident of matninonial 
alliances, had only inc leased the liumhti of las nvuls and 
the many sided complexity of las duties B< l we e n Clnuh sN 
I el on ilia on s in Spain and the Netherlands holding the 
I duchy of Biugundy, which Chailes claimed by heieelitiay 
light, and the duchy of Milan, ovei which lie was bound 
' to assert the old imperial claims, augiy because of the 
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Spanish conquest ot Navarre, and chagrined by his defeat 
m the contest for the imperial crown, Francis luled a com- 
pact and united kingdom, not capable eeitainly of matching 
the vast empiie of Chalks, yet not easily accessible to 
attack, and formidable on the battle-field About the 
h lino time that Chalks was Clowned at Aix la (Jhapclle, the 
tin one of Tmkcy was ascended by Soliman the Magnificent, 
who himself the heir of mighty con<|Ucsts and of wclldis- 
ciplimd aimics, earned the Ottoman cnipiie to the veiy 
pinnacle of its power (1520-~bf>), his pioguss thiough 
IJungaiy up to the walls of Vienna wis marked by an 
evei advancing line of fire and blood , Ins fleets commanded 
the Mcditciraueari, and tlneatencd the coasts of Italy and 
Spain, while the coisans of Tunis and Algius, undei the 
i cno wned Hai b, u ossa, who was soon to acknowledge his 
allegiance, mft stul the seas, and, spreading tenor all along 
the noithein shoics of the M< elite rr mean, earned thousands 
of Chnstians into slavciy The Hope was a doubtful and 
suspicious all v 01 an open enemy, as the mteiests or 
passions of the Holy See seemed to dictate, and Homy of 
England, aspiring to be the aibitci of Europe, puisuul an 
equal ly < apne lous couise of vacillation In Spain itself the 
discontent ol the commons broke into open levolt, while 
the haughty nobles requited to be skilfully managed 
Above dl, on the voiy year of the eoionation, Mai tin 
Lullioi h id burned tlie papal bull winch condemned linn at 
the gate of Wittonbeig No one could yet foiesce the 
extent of the eh ism opr nod up in the Child tan woild by 
the hemic defiance thus huilcd at its spiutual chief, l»ut it 
soon became cleai that the heait of Geimany was with the 
Augustinian monk, and that many puweiful influences, in 
tlie empne and out of it, ieligious, social, and national, — 
science, cult uie, patiiotism, nunality, and piety — wue woik- 
mg lowaids the oveitlnow of priestly dommation On all 
suits, then Clunhs had el i tin nil woik to da In Italy and 
Navarie, and on the Flemish frontiei, lie hul to make head 
against the tu nut's of Francis , in llungaiy and m the 
Mediterranean lie had to auest the pi ogress of the Tuiks , 
he loquircd to watcli the waywaid king of England and the 
eiafty popes, to manage the haughty susceptibility ol 
Spanish gi undoes and the boisteious independent spmt of 
the Flemish cities, to compose the ieligious troubles, and 
to stay the glowing spmt of revolt against the old state 
of things 

From Ins coronation at Aix-la (Jliapelle, Clmiles pin- 
ceeded to the Diet of Worms, which opened on the 28th of 
lammry 1521 Atter a council of regency had been 
appointed, which undei the piesidency of Ins biothei 
Feidmanel was to govern during the emperor's absence, and 
other business had hem disposed of, the religious difficulty 
was taken up Though political consul eiations always 
prevailed with Chaihs dining his active caiecr, lit 1 was a 
Catholic l>\ convK lion, and was by no means disposed to 
encouiago the hopes cute i tamed of him by the liberal patty 
in Germany Besides, the old traditions of the empne, m 
which he Inmly believed, lequiied that he should suppoit 
the church At the same time, the Reformation was too 
stiongly supported to admit ot the summary measuies 
most congenial to Ins dm actor and most suitable to Ins 
political position Luther was therefore heard, and lus 
safe conduct respected , but at the close of the diet Chailes 
had the ban of the empire pronounced upon him and Ins 
adherents This edict, however, which had been obtained 
by unfair means, remained inoperative The war with 
Fiancis which now broke out, anel occupied the emperor 
for eight years, prevented him fiom obsti ue tmg the Refoi- 
mution In the meantime, disturbances had been going on 
m another pait of his dominions (151 9-21) The discon- 
tent of the commons of Castile at the summary proceedings 
of Nimenes, at the excessive preference given to Flemish 
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officials in the government of Spain, and at the othei uncon- 
stitutional measures of the new Government, broke into open 
revolt Toledo was the first to rise, and the insurgent 
cause soon became powcilul m Castillc Even many of the 
nobles sympathized with the movement , one of their 
number, Don .John de Padilla, placed himself at the head 
ol it , but divisions among the commons, and their aliena- 
tion from the nobility, weakened their strength An army 
was brought up against them, which defeated Padilla, and 
took Toledo alter a liaid siege Like disturbances took 
place m Valencia On lus return lroin Gutnany, Charles 
treated the insurgents with gieat clemency, and wisely 
attached the nobility to his peison , but the old liberties 
of Castile became little mole than a dead letter 

After his it turn fiom the Diet of Worms, Chailes 
remained m Spain till 1529, directing the war against 
Fiam is The unpeioi was upon tlie whole decidedly 
victorious The French were lolled m Nnvane, and 
expelled fiom Milan and fiom the whole of Italy The 
tailuie of the impuiahsts m an linasion ol Piovence and 
the siege of Marseilles was compensated by the splendid 
victory of Pavia, m which the Fiench sustained enormous 
losses, and Fiancis himselt was made pusoner (1625) 
The triumph was, indeed, too decisive, as it made Chailes 
oblivious of eveiy cluvalioi s principle m his ticatment of 
the captive king, and alaimed lus allies, lJcniy of England 
and Clement VII , into espousing the Fiench cause 
Fiancis nominally accepted, but immediately aftei Ins 
libei ition lepudiatcd the humiliating peace of Madnd, and 
with lus alius recommenced the war Thus Chailes lost 
the fiuits of his victoiy, but he was again successful The 
mercenaiy auny ol Bourbon plundered Rome, and kept 
tin Pope a prisonei m the castle ot bt Angelo, while the 
efforts ol Fiancis to maintain himself m Italy proved a 
f dilute At length the rival inoiiaichs composed their 
differences loi a time at the peace ot Cambray 1529, by 
which Francis renounced his pretensions to Milan, and 
ietained the duchy of Burgundy The superior generalship 
of the Spaniards, the dcepei and more peiscv cling policy 
of Chailes, and the defection of Bouibon (who, guevously 
injured at the- Iiench court, carried over to the enemies of 
Ins country his nulitaiy skill and a thnst tui ie\enge) 
had given him the foremost place in Christendom, m 
leality as well as in name, while tht peace left him fiee for 
othei labouiR Leaving Spam under the icgcncy of his 
helmed queen, Isabella of Portugal, whom he had w r edded 
m 1 52f>, he pi acceded to Italy At Bologna, where he had 
an interview with the Pope, lie was ci owned emperoi and 
king of Italy, and Florence, which had expelled the 
Medici, was taken after a long siege, deprived of its 
republican constitution, and placed undei a member of 
that celebiated family Altei having airauged the affairs 
of Italy, the cmpeioi ciossed the Tiidentme Alps into 
Germany to attend the diet winch had been summoned to 
meet at Augsburg (1530) Notwithstanding the Peasants 1 
War, the fanaticism of the Anabaptists, and the strenuous, 
often threatening, opposition of the powers temporal and 
spiutual, especially ot Southern Germany, the Reformation 
had made marvellous progress during the nine yeais which 
had elapsed since the Edict of Worms, and w r as rapidly 
oveispieadmg the whole empire It was clear that if the 
influence of the chuich beyond the Alps was not altogether 
to be lust, the emperoi must intei pose with the wdiole 
weight ot his authonty r Accordingly, at Augsburg, 
Charles made every effort to bring about a peaceful 
anangement of the religious difleiences , but be soon found 
that he had quite mistaken the strength and firmness of 
the new movement The Protestants held resolutely by 
the confession they had presented , and when Charles 
proceeded to issue a hostile edict against them, they formed 
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themselves into a league for mutual defence under the 
leadership of Saxony and Hesse This was the famous 
Sinalkald League, which from the end of 1530 continued 
to be the political bulwark of German Piotestantism The 
league entered into communication with both Fiance and 
England , but it was from a much stranger quarter delivu- 
ance was to come As at the Diet of Worms it was 
Francis, so now it was Soliman that aveited an armed 
collision between the young Protestantism and the imperial 
power Foiled in his attack on Vienna m 1529, the sultan 
was again threatening the south-eastern frontiers of 
Germany with a ternble army Chailes felt it necessary 
to unite the empire against him, and so at Nuiembirg 
effected a compiomise with the Protestants, by which 
freedom of worship was secured till the calling of a geuenl 
council With all enthusiasm they then armed against 
the Tuik At the head of one ot the most splendid tu lilies 
ever equipped by Christendom, Chailes for the tnst time 
took the hold m person Great deeds were expected at 
this hostile meeting of the Eastern and the Western woilds , 
but the sultan, reckoning on the religious quarrels ot 
Germany, did not anticipate that lie would have to confront 
the united forces of the empire, and therefore soon with- 
drew within his own frontier (1532) Not being able to 
follow the enemy through the wasted kingdom of Hungary, 
the ernperor leturued through Italy to Spam His next 
expedition was against Tunis, now the stronghold of the 
great pit ate Barbarossa The empcior defeated Barbarossa, 
took the city, and released thousands of Christian slaves, 
who, returning to Euiope, spread abroad the fame of then 
generous deliverer (1535) The same year war was resumed 
with Francis, who formed au alliance with the Tuiks, and 
luvaded the terntory of the duke ot Savoy Chailes 
tailed completely m an invasion of Piovence, and the wai 
ended without any important lesult by the truce of Nice 
(1538) Next year the empoioi lost his wife Isabella, to 
whom }ie was deeply attached Towaids the end of the 
year (1539), when a revolt of the city of Ghent required 
his presence in Flaudeis, Chailes passed through Paris on 
the special invitation of the French king, giving to Europe, 
as was thought, a noble example of chivalrous conhdcuee 
and forgetfulness of past enmities The emperoi w r as too 
much occupied with present emergencies to introduce a 
systematic despotism luto the Netheilands , but when the 
privileges of the cities came into conflict with Ins impel lal 
plans they were little respected The most cruel edicts 
had been issued against Lutheiamsm and a bloody 
persecution carried on But to Charles the Netheilands 
were above all things an inexhaustible source of revenue, 
from which ho drew the supplies for his many wars They 
paid annually twice as much as Spam and the Indies put 
together, and were continually called upon for extraordinary 
contributions The gieat city of Ghent, his own birthplace, 
had lately refused to contribute, and even entered into 
communication with Francis, who betrayed it to Charles 
The empeior entered the city with a numerous army and 
an imposing retinue, caused the ringleaders to be executed, 
annulled the constitution of the city, aud placed it entirely 
under the government of persons nominated by himself 
(1540) In the autumn of next year Charles made 
another expedition against the corsairs of North Africa, 
who had now made Algiers their great stronghold and the 
centre of their nefarious power But he was unsuccessful , 
a tiemendous tempest so disabled the army and injured 
the fleet that he was obliged to return before he had in the 
least accomplished the object of the expedition He had 
unwisely persisted m it during a highly unfavourable 
season , but the bravery with which he exposed himself to 
danger and hardship of every kind to some extent atoned 
for his rashness The reverses sustained by the emperor 
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at Algiers encouraged the most persevering of his enemies, 
Francis, to renew the war m alhauce with the Turks 
Consequently, Chailes was once more obliged on every side 
to make head against his ol 1 foes, against the French ai rules 
m Piedmont and on the Spanish and blemish frontiers, 
against the Turkish aimits in llungaiy, and against a 
junction of the French and Tuikish fleets in the M editor 
lanean At length a fiesh compiomise with the Protestant 
princes enabled him to invade Champ igm with a powerful 
German army, which so alaimed tin Fieiuh capit il that 
Fianus found it cvpedunt to uuuludi tin pi<ne of Crimpy 
(1544) This was the last wai of Chalks with Ins I uneb 
rival The empeior had all along in untaund his supe lonty 
ovei the king, but except that the Fit in li had been expelled 
f i oin Italy, tiny remained, ten ‘tonally, as tiny had been at 
the beginning 

This peace with Fiancis, and a time subsequently con 
eluded wuth Soliman, now left Chailes iite to gi apple 
with his last and most dillnult laboui, tin* suppicsbion of 
the Reformation The ithgious question always lay veiy 
neai to the heart of the empuoi But elui mg the hist 
twenty-five years of his reign, it had only bun at shoit 
and biokcu inteivals, left him by hiswuis and otlm multi 
form illations with Francis, Henry, the Pope, and the 
Tuik, that lie had been able to take it in hand IScaictly 
had lie been able to enter on some delibciate method of 
dialing with it when one oi otfiti ol those nvals or 
suspicious friends crossed his path, and called his attention 
elsewhere And now, when he could devote seven yearn 
oi almost unintenupted lcisuic to the weak, and could 
concentrate the entne stiength of his unpin on the 
execution ot it, he was dcstmtd to discovei that the Refor- 
mation had grown too strong to be arrcsttdeveu by bis 
imperial will Its piogiess, great as it had been fiom 
the Diet of Woims to that of Augsburg, had betn far 
gieatei fiom the Diet of Augsbmg to the peiiocl at wlndi 
we have anived At Augsouig the clcctoi of Saxony 
and Philip of Hesse were the only considerable princes 
that supporter! the Reformation By this time Wuitein- 
berg, Brandenbuig, the dukedom of Saxony, and the 
Palatinate of the Rhine had declared for it Northern 
Germany was almost entirely Protestant, whilst m Southern 
Germany the imperial cities, and even to some extent the 
nobility of the Austrian he u dibit y states, were m favour of 
it Bohemia was strongly nu lined in the same dilution , 
and towards the We>st the orthodoxy of the Netheilands 
was threatened by the duke ol Clcvts, who was going to 
entei the Smalkald League, when lus plans wuc cut shoit 
by the empeior, and still more so by Hermann, aielibishop 
oi Cologne, who was engiged in inaugurating a modciate 
reformation of Ins province undo the advice of Bucer and 
Melajichthon Thus lud the new movement profited by 
the disti actions of an empuoi who wished to ancst it 
Now it was clearly time foi the most strenuous and com- 
prehensive cfloit It mi* to be expected of the politic 
nature of Charles that he would not have lteoursc to extreme 
measures till all means oi accommodation had been 
exhausted Accordingly, m 1541, at Ratisbon, a gieat 
religious conference had been held by some of the most 
moderate theologians on either side No little hannony of 
opinion had been arrived at, but they differed as to tran 
substantiation and the powers of the church, the moie 
decided heads of both parties were afiaid that compromise 
was being carried too fai, and the result was that they 
separated without any common platform bung secured 
Towards the end of 1545 anothei of the methods all along 
proposed for the arrangement of the ichgious difficulty, and 
constantly urged on the popes b\ tfie empeior, was at length 
to be tried But the Piotestants were resolved to have 
nothing to do with a so-called general council which was 
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composed almost entirely of Italians and Spaniards, where 
the Pope and the old party were absolutely predominant, 
and where, consequently, the Church of Germany had no 
chance of a fair representation or even of a fan hearing 
Hu* tailing of the Council of Trent, therefore, had the sole 
cllcct of widening the tha*m between the old and the new , 
md the course its delibt mtions were to take had the same 
result in signalizing the < ontradiction between the Catholic 
ami the Protestant point of view Peiceiving that milder 
methods were of no avail, duties now made priparatious 
to compel the submission of the TroUstant pi nice* The 
dissensions among them greatly facilitated his plans 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, always at feud with his kinsman 
the elector, was read), with reason ible piuspcct of seif 
aggrandizement, to take tin nnptiml side, and the elector 
of Ihandenbmg took no «jc Live pait in tin struggh , si that 
Electoral »Sax<my, lle-»s(, \\ uit< mborg, and the impel lal 
(itics alom van to he Kikoin d with The counsel ot the 
great genual NluitJm, who (.ummamled the troops of the 
uties, to tall upon Chalks at Hahsbon hefoie his forces 
wen assembled, and thin to su/e the passes of Tyiol, so 
as to break tin lommiiuiiatioii between Italy and the 
impend e imp, was sit aside by the hesitating and ovei 
suupulous Jeucli rs of tin Protestant paity Accordingly, 
Charles was allowed to eomentmte his tumps aud take tin 
offensive M.iiiim thereupon declared himself, and, in 
vading the te intones of Klee total Saxony, compelled the 
elec ten to withchaw iiom the Plot extant camp, which eon 
seque ntly soon hioke up, having the unpeiot to have Ins 
own way in South Germany, and to suppress the Uctoima 
tion in the piovim e of Cologm Thus, disastrously for tin 
Protestants, ended tin campaign of 154b, tin lesnlt of then 
own indec isioti, thur funis wue supuioi to those of 
the unpcioi 

In the im anti me, the Savon eleetoi had been chastising 
Maui ice loi his tnaelurous invasion ol tin electorate In 
the spring c*f 15 17 tin c nipt loi, hastening to assist Ins all v , 
comeiitrated he fonts it Lg< l on the Bohemian fiontier 
overtook the chctoial fonts at Muhlhug on the Elbe, 
deflated them easily, and took tin eleetoi pnsonei He 
was obliged to submit to a humiliating anangojnuit, by 
which he resigned Ins turitoiy anti the electoral hat to his 
enemy Maiinei r^lioi tlx alter, Philip of Hesse was like 
wise compelled to uelel, and was detained a pnsonei by 
the empcior, whosi dishonouiabk conduct on tins 
occasion excited the indignation of his I’lotestant alius 
especially of Muunee, who wasson m law to the lnnelgiave 
In a little time Protestantism seemed to be at the feet of 
the emperor r l hi cit\ of Magdebuig v\as the only 
important seat of km 4 in ice* lemaining But while tlir 
emperor had been beating down the e luinits of tlu chinch 
on the field of battle', her npie sentatives at Ticlit were 
pnu ending m such a way as to lender a pennant nt settle 
nunt of the epic stum impossible The politic (limits was 
anxious to concede ccitain points to the Protestants, so as 
to secure peace while still maint lining tlu* rights of the 
church r l In com lusums ukvlcI d by tin council did not 
admit of compromise , and to make nmtteis worse, the Pope, 
alarmed at the victorious attitude of Charles, removed it 
fiom Tient to Bologna Elated by his vie tones to an 
extt'iit that was not tube expected of au old onel expuienccd 
statesman, the einptior now adopted some xciy doubtful 
measures Under lus auspices, the Augsburg Intenm was 
ft lined - an attempt to supply a common religious platform 
♦ or all partus in the e input, and thus by lus own imperial 
authority put an end to the selusm Hut it pleased neither 
paity, for the Catholic* rejeited it, and the* Protestants 
accorded it only a limited aud t nfoic ed obedience Another 
plan of the empeioi, to induce the Geimau electors to cancel 
tne election of his bi other Feidinandas king of the Homans 
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and to choose his own son Philip instead, also failed Thun 
the ambitious dream of Charles to transmit all his own 
power to his son, and if possible make it hereditary 
in his laimly, could not be realized Meanwhile, all 
unknown to himself, a plot was matumig by which he was 
to be hurled from a position of splendid triumph into the 
bitterest reverses of lus life The profound and skilful 
Maurice of Saxony, finding that he had got from the 
emperor all that wai> to be expected, and perceiving how 
deeply he had outiaged the national and religious senti 
incut of Gtimany, resolved to seize the advantage given 
him by the high handed and oppressive measures ot his ally 
in or del to letneve his own lost ciedit Accoidmgly a 
combination of princes was foimed with the gieatest 
secrecy, and an alliance concluded with Henry II of 
l rant e* W bile the 1 unch king, marching eastward as the 
“Protector of the Liberties ot Germany,” seized Toul, 
Veidun, and Metz, and tlueateiied Stiasbuig, and the 
Turks lent wed the wai on the Austnan fremtieis, Maui ice 
aud Ins confederates advanced suddenly into South 
Germany, and suipnxed the emperoi «t Innsbiuck, whence, 
saved Bom eaptuie by u mutiny among the Geirnan lands 
kncclits, he {ltd, sick of gout, over the Tyrolese Alps into 
Cannthia Weaiy of the litigious divisions of Germany, 
Clunks left to his bi other Ferdinand the task of ui ranging 
a peace, lust at I ’ussau H >52), and finally at Augsbuig 
(1555) But In was doomed eie long to sustain another 
seveie rcveise While renouncing the task of anatiging 
the internal aiburs of Germany, he had chosen for himself 
the duty ot chastising hn loicigu enemies, and winning 
hack an important possession At tlie head of a splendid 
Limy ot 50,000 men, lie besieged Metz from the end of 
October 1552 to the beginning of January, but all his 
i lluits to ictake the city availed nothing against the skill 
of Guise, and the biaveiy of the French nobles, who had 
thrown themstlves into the city in gieat numbeis After 
sufieung great losses he vuis oblige d to ietic*at, and Me tz was 
foi tin t e centum s lost to the German empire Soon after, 
in a vciyditlercuU| unites, the policy of Charles gained a great 
tiiumpli, which likewise proved illusory 'flu fuejueut 
changes in the direction of English politics had always been 
a subject ot deep rnteiest to him, and had to some extent 
atiiiUd Ins own course, though only in a seeondaiy 
way Now, how exit, on the accession of Maiy, there was 
ual giounel for the hope that England might be drawn 
into the closest connection with his policy, and most 
intimately interested m the great struggle against the new 
movement, which had gradually become the supieme ques 
turn m Euioptan polities Mary had already been 
betrothed to Charles, and expressed hu willingness to 
become his second empress, but he tiansferred the state 
duty of nmirying Mary to lus son lhilip, who accoidmgly 
did so in 1554 The presence of Philip in England con 
tnbuted gieatly to the restoration of Catholicism m the 
countiy, and Mary was very glad to tall in with the genual 
policy of Charles An lieu only was wanting to tho 
‘‘lability of the* union, an heir, too, who was destined by 
the marnage tieaty to lule ovei England and the posse* 
sioik ot the house of Hut gundy, and lus birth was expected 
with many prayers in the Catholic world, and with great 
anxiety on the pait of Chalks Happily foi England, the 
hopes of Mary weu 1 not lealized The English alliance 
continued, but its insecurity was only too apparent 

Long before the period at winch we have arrived, Charles 
had entertained the idea of relinquishing the throne iu 
order to devote the remainder of Ins life to quiet retirement 
and preparation for another world With a feeling of this 
kind it had been purposed by him and his wife Isabella, 
who died in 1539, to withdraw, he into a monastery, she 
into some neighbouring nunnery, and there spend the 
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evening of their days in religious exercises On his return 
from the unhappy expedition against Algiers his suite 
remarked the impression made on him by the quiet 
simplicity of the monastic life In 1542, the secret had 
been confided to Francisco Borja, afterwards famous in the 
Society of Jesus Now when he had been thwarted in his 
dearest schemes, obliged to renounce all pretension to 
control the religious movement in Germany, and foiled m 
a great attempt to recover an imperial city treacherously 
seized by his bitterest foes, and when the last great effort of 
his statesmanship depended on the life of a sickly woman, it 
is no wonder that he proceeded to carry his plan into execu- 
tion But beyond a doubt the great reason for finally 
adopting the resolution to abdicate was his feeble health 
The vigour which m his younger days had fitted him so 
well for the chase, the tournament, and the battle-held, was 
already completely undermined by incessant labour and 
anxiety, by repeated attacks of gout, and, it must be added, 
by the most extraordinary excess at table In 1551 lie 
transferred the crown of Naples to his son .Philip, in order 
that Philip might marry Mary of England on equal terms. 
Next year, on the 25th of October, the States of the Nethei 
lands weie assembled at Biussels to receive a formal 
abdication of those provinces Supported by a crutch on 
t he right hand, the left leaning on the shoulder ol the young 
prince of Oiange, afterwards renowned as the liberator of 
Holland, Charles recounted the many journeys he had 
made and the long and aiduous labours he had undergone 
in the seivice of Ins people , he intimated that the state of 
his health now required that he should transfer the cares of 
government to his young son, whom he liittoduced to the 
assembly , and, exhorting them to adhere stedfastly to the 
Catholic faitn, requested their fmgiveness ol all the eirors 
committed during his reign The assembly, full of the 
aucient spirit of reverent loyalty, and struck by the 
mai vellous spectacle of the highest earthly power voluntanly 
divesting itself of its majesty and descending into obscurity 
before the natuial time, buist into tears and sobs The 
emperor himself, as he sunk exhausted m his chair, wept 
like a child The same yeai Charles intimated to his 
brother Ferdinand Ins determination to resign the imperial 
dignity, but owing to the tedious formalities of the 
empire, and the objections of Ferdinand, it was not till 
1558 that the process of abdication was completed In 
the beginning of 1 556 ho formally laid down the ciown of 
Spam 

Aftei he had thus relieved himself of the responsibilities 
of government, Charles sailed from Flushing on the 17th 
September for a climate bettei suited to his broken health 
He landed at Laredo in Spain on the 28th, and in the 
beginning ol Febiuary of next \ ear finally settled at Yuste, 
a llieronymite mouasteiy m the north of Estremaduia It 
stood m a pleasant and genial valley, protected fiom the 
uorth wind by a range of mountains He had selected the 
spot some time before, and had caused a house to be built 
lor his reception adjoining the monastery lleie he stayed 
t ill his death, a penod of one year and eight months nearly 
His life in retirement, so erroneously painted by Robertson, 
has been described with great minuteness by many lecent 
historians of great ability The romance m which it has 
been enveloped has been done away, and his character 
appears m unborrowed and somewhat prosaic reality It 
is true that lie devoted much of his time to religious 
exercises, for it was not to be expected that a prince, 
who had not allowed a single day to pass since the age of 
twenty-one without spending a portion of it in inward 
prayer, would intermit the practice m his declining years, 
and during a retreat chosen for the purpose He spent 
much of his leisure in gratifying his mechanical tastes, but 
so far was he from learning the principle of toleration from 
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the impossibility of making two watches go exactly alike, 
that he exhorted his children, m the most urgent manner, 
to destroy heresy with lire and sword He still delighted 
in the converse of learned and experienced men, but instead 
of eutertaming them familiarly at table he maintained the 
stately Castilian etiquette of dining alone, only once 
deigning to partake of the meal of the triars, whom he con- 
tinued to respect as much as ever The simplicity of his 
table especially is a mere imagination So long as he was 
tolerably well he kept his dependents m continual anxiety 
to have it well furnished with those pernicious dainties 
which had contributed to ruin his health, and this was only 
equalled by the anxiety of lus medical ami othei advisers, 
when excess had bi ought about its natural eon sequences 
His retirement certainly delivered him from the necessity 
of moving m a preset ibed line of anxious dutj and 
responsibility, but his own sympathy with public affaus, 
and the emergencies m which Philip found lmnself m con- 
sequence oi a new combination of the Fiench, the Turks, 
and tlie Pope, obliged him to come forward with his advice, 
which was always attended to with the utmost deference, 
atid in financial inattets, with his active In lp The couriers 
despatched to \uste found him keenly alive to all the 
vicissitudes of good and evil fortune which his empire was 
still destined to expenence The brilliaut, but somewhat 
barren victories of St Quentin and Giavelmcs, the extra- 
ordinary peace concluded by Plulij) with the Pope, the loss 
ol Calais and Thicmvillc, the advance of the Tuikisli fleet 
to the coast of Spain, and the miich-dc sired but never to 
be fulfilled hope of Mur> of England, that God might 
give her a child for the good ot the chinch — all these 
matters interested lnm as much as when he was the moving 
spirit of European politics The soft an of 5uste and the 
easy way of life he led had foi some tune a most beneficial 
effect oil his health He became strongu than he had 
been But his gout, and above all his injudicious diet, 
still rendered him an invalid lie could not ride, nor 
could ho walk much, but w^as usually earned about in 
a chair, and delighted to enjoy tin* warm an uncle l the 
shade of the tiees of the monastuj At length, during 
the month of August 1558, seuous symptoms begau to 
show themselves, and it was remarked that Ins mind dwelt 
more than ever on the religious ceremonies prisuibed by 
the church for the souls of the dead The liicionymite 
chromcleis relate that ht even caused ins own obsecjuies to 
bo performed before his death Theie aie a good many 
difficulties m the way of accepting then naiiative , but Sir 
W Stirling Maxwell and Prescott are both disposed to 
believe thut Ins funeral service wasm some fonn celobiated 
during his life The same day, the 3(Hh August, he felt 
considerably worse In a little tune Ins ailment took the 
form of fevu, of which he expucei at two o’clock in the 
morning of the 21st September (1558) lie died the death 
ot a good Catholic, earnestly commending his soul to God 
according to all the forms observed by the church He was 
interred in the monastery , but after the completion ol the 
Escorial by Philip, his remains were removed thither, whue 
they were again laid to rest by the side of Ins dearly beloved 
and much regretted Isabella 

An important point in the codicil to his will, executed 
some days befoie his decease, must be mentioned for the 
light it throws on the chaiacter of Charles and on the 
subsequent history of Europe In the very year of his 
death the most conclusive proof had been given of the 
influence of Luther’s teaching even at the court and round 
the throne of Spam At the time ol this alarming dis 
closure Charles had urged the severest measures for the 
extinction of heresy, and now m this codicil he enjoined his 
son in the solemnest manner to root it out Thus the lost 
energies of the emperor were spent in consecrating that 
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terrible system of religious policy which led the different 
branches of his house into the fatal crusade against the 
Reformation, set one half of Christendom in arms against 
the other, and permanently arrested the development of 
Southern Europe As to Luther and the Diet of Worms 
he regretted that respect for human engagements hxd led 
lum to forget his duty to God m permitting the arch-heretic 
to escape, but congratulated himself that he had never 
exposed his soul to contamination by hearing the new 
doctrines defended m his preseuce, as if ignorance wae the 
only sure safegu.ud of truth At the sime time, those 
who woula see m this proof of a blood thirsty disposition 
entirely mistake the character ot Chailis ot the state of the 
Spanish conscience Charles was m ither ciuel nor cold by 
nature , he was popular among all classes and nationalities 
of his subjects, clement to rebels, leveled by his immediate 
attendants, loved by the members of his own family, and 
deeply attached to his wife Conscious that he was by 
divine light the political head ol Cht istendom, he did not 
evade or depreciate the duties such a position imposed, but 
exerted himself to the utmost and in a religious spirit to 
fulfil tin m, though by no means unwilling to employ all 
the aits pu nutted by the statesmanship ot the time In 
fact he fulfilled better than most meu the mission which 
his experience and position imposed and his education 
enabled him to comprehend, and of this he consideied the 
suppression of opinion destructive of the church the most 
indispensable pait, quite as obligatory as the defence of 
Christendom against the Turks and the corsairs, more so 
than the assertion of his imperial dignity against the Pope, 
or of the rights of the house of Austria against the French 
But his conscientious conviction of the necessity of sup 
pressing heresy neutralized all the excellencies of lus 
character. It was not so mmh m what he did, as m what 
he was not pci nutted to do that Ins reign was helpful 
to the civilization of modern Europe 

The millions of ninths, dictated 1>\ him in hisuio hours while 
sailing ui) the Plum in l r » r >0, wen discovutd in 1861 by Baton 
Kervyu cu L* ttonhou , wild* making sonic man lus m the hnptml 
lulu ary at Pans Tin in inus( ript was m Poitngin st , and prole ss* d 
to he a translation made fiom tin onginal it Madrid m 1620 That 
auih nniuoiis had ncishd wis will known fiom tin testimony ol 
Van Mali*, litmary set l* tut y to Charles, and fiom otlm contc mpoi Liy 
notices, and then exist* in c w is ulhtmcd m 1621 by (ion/il(7 
d Avila, Imtoiiogiaplioi of Philip 111 They wcio wnttm in 
Kicnch m a cone iso and diguifhd style, and give a binf summary 
of his life bom 1516 to 1648, -\eiybnif at Inst, some wlnt in detail 
from l r )f5 to 1518 English ti ansi at ion by L F Simpson (Long 
mans, 1862) 

Otliei authontus — Rolnitson's Chat Its V Rank* \ Ihutsikt 
Gcsihuhti mi Zatalti r dtr Information, which is almost <ocxtcn 
sivc* with ('luu less lih hor life duung lus ic tit t mint e onsult Sn 
W Stilling Maxwell’s Cloister Lift of Charles l r Pic scott’s 
Appendix 1*) Robertson, Pic bed’s Ghromque ih Chat Quint, 
Gae hauls Rt trait* it mart dt Charles Quint , and Mignet’s Cluirhs 
Quint , all which wotks au based on tesuiiohes into the an hives of 
Sim.uu as, e spe * lally on those ol Gonzalez (T K ) 

CHARLES VI ( 1 (>8f> - 1740), empeiot, was the second 
son of Leopold I As the only male representative of the 
house of llapsbuig, he claimed the tin one of Spam, which 
was left by Chailes 11 to Philip, duke of Anjou, gtandson 
of Louis XIV , and m older to pi event the picdommaucc 
of the house of Bum boil, England, Holland, Prussia, 
Germany, and Poitugul ga\e hun their support In 1703 
he was proclaimed at Vienna , and having, aftu a visit to 
England, invaded Spam, with the assistance of an English 
fleet under Peterborough and an English land-force under 
the earl of Galway, he was proclaimed kiug m Madrid m 
1706 He himself lemamod at Barcelona , and the war 
continued with varying success, till the death of his brother, 
the Emperor Joseph I, m 1711, produced the most im- 
portant ohanges m the policy of the allied European powers 
They became as much afraid of the supremacy of the house 


of Hapsburg as they had formerly been of that of Bourbon, 
and in 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, they made peace 
with France In the next year Charles was obliged to 
follow their example, and by the treaty of Rastadt he gave 
up all to Philip except the Spanish possessions m the 
Netherlands and Italy In 1715 Charles undertook the 
defence of Venue against the Tuiks , his general, Prince 
Eugene, gamed some considerable successes, including the 
victory of Belgrade , and, at the conclusion of peace in 
17 IS, he added Belgrade, and parts of Servia, Slavonia, 
Bosnia, and Wallaclna to the empire Ho was next engaged 
in meeting an attack on his Italian territory made by Spain, 
whose policy was then directed by Alberom , and, with 
the assistance of England, France, and Holland, he was 
speedily successful After this for several years all his 
efforts were spent in endeavouring to obtain the recognition 
by the European powers of his Pragmatic Sanction of 1713, 
which settled the succession on his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
and her heirs By ceding Paima and Piacenza, Charles 
purchased the favour of Spam, and he afterwards in a 
similar manner acquired the alliance of Russia and Prussia. 
But England, France, Den mat k, and Holland muted to 
oppose him , and it was only at the cost of considerable 
sacnfices that he at length, m a confuence held at \ lenna 
m 1731, obtained their recognition of his scheme One of 
the promises which he then made was to secure the 
succession to the crown of Poland to the son of the 
rcigtiing king , and on the death of the latter he was 
consequently involved m a war with France, Spam, and 
Sardinia, winch supported a rival claimant In this 
stiuggle he lost Milan, Loriaine, and most of Lombardy, 
which were seized by the Fieucli, together with the two 
Sicilies, winch were conquetedby the Spaniards His last 
war, against the Turks, was equally unfoitunate He died 
m 1740, leaving the empire considerably weakened by his 
reign 

CHARLES VII (1697-1745), emperoi, also known by 
the name of Charles Albeit, was the son of Maximilian 
Emmanuel, elector of Bavana He was taken from home 
while a cluhl by the Empeior Joseph 1 , who had outlawed 
lus fatkei, and seized Bavana , and he was not liberated 
till the conclusion of the tieaty of Rastadt in 1714 He 
( ommanded against the Turks m the war winch the 
Emperor Chailes VI undertook m oidei to protect the 
Venetians In 1722 he obtained in marnage the second 
daughter of the late Empeior Joseph, after renouncing all 
daims to the imperial ctowu But when he succeeded to 
he electorate of Bavaria (1726), he refusal to recognize 
the Piagmatic Sanction , and on the death of Charles VI 
he gamed the alliance of France and Spain, pioclaimed 
himself king of Bohemia, and, having obtained his own 
unanimous election, was crowned as emperoi at Fiankfort 
m 1742 The Hungarians however, having espoused the 
cause of Maria Theresa, she was enabled to occupy Upper 
Austria and Bohemia, and Charles was forced to letire 
In the nixt year his generil, Seckendorf, met with some 
success, and in 1714 Ficdenck of Piussia invaded Bohemia 
in his mtei est Charles died at Munich in 1745 

CHARLES 1 of Spam See Charles V , empeior 

CHARLES II (1661-1700), king of Spam, son of 
Philip IV, was only four yeais old at the death of his 
father The legency was left m the hands of the queen, 
Anna Maria of Austria She appointed a council, at the 
bead of which she placed Neidhard, her confessor, whom she 
also made giand mquisitoi But Don John, the illegitimate 
son of the late king, having gamed great popularity by his 
military successes, marched on Madrid, and forced her to 
dismiss Neidhard, and give to himself the vice-royalty of 
Aragon An unsuccessful wai with France, and tne loss 
of Sicily further weakened her power , and in 1675 
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Charles assumed the government, and took Don John as 
his chief adviser Still Spam continued to suffer in the 
great European contest, and in 1678 she was forced, in 
the treaty of Nimeguen, to cede Frauche-Comte and 
several considerable towns m the Low Countries to France 
In the next year she sustained anothei serious loss m the 
death of her ablest minister, Don John Immediately aftei 
the tieaty of Nimeguen, Charles espoused Louisa of 
Orleans, a niece of Louis XIV , who for the next eleven 
years maintained harmony between Spam and France 
The queen-mother now left the retuement of the convent 
in which she had been placod, and once more, amid tlio 
empty folly of the king and the court, assumed consideiable 
authority After the death of Louisa, Charles married 
Anne, a sister of the Emperor Leopold I , and in 1094 
he joined the country of his wife and of his mother in 
declaring war against France But he effected nothing, 
and the French troops had reached Barcelona, when Spain 
was saved by the treaty of Ryswuck (1697) As the king 
was childless, negotiations concerning the succession occu 
pied the last years of his life, and after leaning for a 
long time to the side of Austria, at last, a month before 
his death m 1700, greatly through the influence of the 
Pope, he left the crown to Philip Bom bon, grandson of 
Louis XIV , who succeeded as Philip V 

Sec Spam under Chailm II , extraet * flow the correspond entt of 
Alexander Stanhope , British a mhassudor at Madrid from 1<» ( 10 to 
1700, edited by Million (Loud 1840), and Mignct’s A egotiation't 
relatives el lei succession d Bspnepu 

CHARLES III (1716-1788), king of Spam, was the 
second son of Philip V Parma, Piacen/a, and Tuscany, 
having fallen into the hands ol Spam, weie bestowed upon 
OhaileH, who at the age of fifteen was furnished with an 
army, and sent to take possession of his principality At 
eighteen ho conquered the two Sicilies, and the emperui 
was obliged to recognize him as king In 1 75*1, by the 
death of his brother, Chailes succeeded to the t hi one of Ins 
native country His reign was a useful one , foi he was 
a man of ability and of liberal temper, and he was served 
by such ministers as Aianda, Cnmaldi, and Floiida Blanca 
The administration of the finances was refoimed, and a 
bank was instituted at the capital Tho Jesuits were 
banished, and an attempt, which was not, however, suc- 
cessful, was made to bring the Inquisition under the powei 
of the civil government Something was done to abolish 
brigaudage , and on two occasions Charles endeavoured to 
repiess tho piracy of the Algerines , he mtertsted himselt 
greatly in the development of commeice, science, and ait, 
and, lastly, he did much to strengthen the army and navy 
The wais, howevci, which he earned on with England, in 
alliance with the Flench, bi ought him little success Jn 
1763 he ceded Flonda to the English in exchange lor 
Cuba He joined Fiance in sending assistance to the 
United States during the Wai of Independence, and m the 
peace which was concluded after that war, he recovertd 
Flonda, and also gamed Minorca But his attack on 
Gibraltar was unsuccessful, and the English refused to tieat 
for its restoration Charles died at Madrid m 1788, after 
a reigu of twenty-nine years See the Ehxjio of Cabarrus, 
aud the accounts of the reign by Beccatim and lloy 

CHARLES IV (1748-1819), king of Spain, was the son 
of Charles III, whom he succeeded m 1788 He was 
married while very young to his cousin, Maria Louisa of 
Parma, who soon acquiied the gieatest influence over him 
His most remarkable minister was Manuel Godoy, a good 
looking guardsman, who gained the friendship of both the 
queen and her husband, rose from the ranks to the position 
of lieutenant-general, and was made duke of Alcudia, and 
minister of foreign affairs In 1795 Godoy concluded a 
treaty of peace with the French Republic at Basel, after 


an unsuccessful attempt by the king to aid his relative, 
Louis XVI Soon after the peace an offensive and defen 
sive alliance was enteied into with France, and Spain was 
thus involved in a shoit war with Poitugal and a longer 
8tru gg^ "ith England, dunng which Nelson shattered the 
Spanish fleet at the battle ol 'liafalgai (1805) In 1807 
Chailes made a sccitt tieaty with Napoleon, according to 
which Portugal was to be seized by the Fitnch and 
Spaniards, and the greatu pait divided between Godoy 
and tho queui of Etruria, and Chalks w'as to assume the 
title of emperoi ol Amcnca At the same turn 16,000 
Spanish troops were sent to assist the Fiench m Denmark 
Meanwhile Napoleon also c lined on liitnguos with Don 
Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, who wis soon after 
discoveied in a plot to assassin ite Ins father Though 
pardoned, Ferdinand continued to do all tb.it he could to 
mouse ill feeling against the court , aud m 1808 Charles 
was so alarmed by disturbances m Madnd, that he abdicated 
in Ins favour He doe hued almost immediately that the 
act w T as not voluntary, but the mattei was decided by a 
nneting with Napoleon at Bnonne Urged by Godoy, 
who was moved by his feir of Feidm md, and also by the 
queen, Chailes sunendeied the crown to Napoleon, who 
gave linn a pension of 6,000,000 fiuuts with the castle and 
giounds of Cbamboid , and hum that time he lived m 
retirement with his wife and the favountc, lefusiug to 
return to the throne, even when lie might have done so 
with safety on account of the gnat uupopulnnty ot Ins sou 
lie died at Rome, soon alti i the decease of his wife, in 
1819 

CHARLES 1\ (1550 1611), king ol Sv.e den, was the 
fouith son of Gustavus Vasa His m phew, tiigismund, 
king of Poland, who inherited the clown m 1 r >9 J, being a 
Homan Catholic, Charles was appointed to dm ct the govern- 
ment, till Sigismund signed i decree < stablislung Luther 
anisni as the religion ot Svvcdm TLeie was also a general 
feeling against the occupation ot the throne ot Sweden by a 
Polish king, and, attei scvtial tiuitless attempts at accom- 
modation, Sigismund was deposed and Chalks elected king 
in 1604 He cai i it d on a \ igouuis war with Poland, Russia, 
and Denmaik with vn>uig success, and at the age of 
sixty he challenged (though without icsult) Clmstian IV, 
the king of the last-nanud country, to single combat 
Malty ot his domeste measims wuc vuy benefit lal lit 
founded the uuiveisity ot Gothuibuig, and otherwise 
fuithercd the spread oi education , and he diew up a new 
code of laws He left a lhvmed chronicle, and a number 
of letters addressed to IJcmy IV of France and others, 
on the subjtet ot the wai with Poland, which were printed 
in German at Ainstudam in 1608 He died in 1611 

CHARLES GUST WHS X (16J2-1600), king of 
Sweelen, was the son of John Casmiir, Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine, mil ot Cathcimc, daughtei of Charles IX of 
Swede li lie studied at IJpsala, anel travelled in Fiance 
and Germany, took pait in lire Thirty Years' War, and 
fought at Lcipsic and elscwheie On lus return to Sweden 
ho sought the hand of his eccentric cousin, Queen Chiistma, 
whom he pioftsscd to le>vc smceiely lie was i ejected , 
but in 1634 sh< voluntarily abdicated the tin one, aud 
was succeeded by him lie had now an oppoi Utility of 
giatiiymg lus passion for w'ai In 1655 he ovtiran Poland, 
on tho pretext that the king had protested against, his 
accession and desired to supplant him The kingdom of 
Poland, and after that the dukedom of Prusbia, were com 
pelled to swear allegiance to him, and Charles next seized 
the continental ternteny oi Denmaik He proposed to 
Holland aud England a plan for dividing Dcuimark among 
the thiee nations, but Cromwell scornfully lefused to shaie 
in the robbery Chailes was still fighting against Denmark 
w’hen he died at Gothenburg (1660) m ins 38th year 
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CHARLES XI (1655-1697), king of Sweden, was five 
years old at the death of his father, Charles X , and was 
left under the regency of his mother and of a council 
Brought up without caic, he arrived at manhood unable 
even to read In 1072 he assumed the government, and, 
under the influcnct of France, was speedily engaged in tbt 
invasion ol the electorate ot Brandenbuig Ihe electoi 
was assisted by Denuiaik and Holland , and Charles’s army 
at fust met with serious reverses , but afterwards, taking 
the command in person, he won several battles, including 
those ol Lund and Landskrona , and in 1079 peace was 
signed Charles now devoted Ins energy to establish 
the absolute independence ol the kingly uuthonty He 
diminished the numbei of senatom, and made them mere 
royal councillor , he uunitid to the Crown all the lands 
which had been di voiced from it since 1609, and m 
December J082 tin States wcri induced to dtdaie that the* 
kiug was it sponsible tor tin use of Ins authority to none 
but God, that he* was not bound by forms ot government, 
and that Iil* need only sick the consent ot the senate at his 
own ploHsmc The power thus gained was creditably used 
for purposes ot government Charles paid the public 
debts, published annual at counts of the fiuances, travelled 
through the touutiy that ho might be personally acquainted 
with the needs and circumstances of the people, defended 
them trorn the tyranny of the nobles, established a strong 
and just legal administration, and commenced the drawing 
up of a geneial code He also added largely to tin* 
territory ot the kingdom Under Ins nign no religion was 
toluated but Lutheranism, and the king often showed 
himself stirn and lough He died at Stockholm in 1 GU7 
CHARLES XII , king of Sweden, was burn at Stockholm 
on June 27, 1082 He received an excellent education, 
and was able to speak Get man, Fiench, and Latin fluently 
In the spring of 1097 his lather, Chiu Its XI , died, and 
the pi nice, then only in Ins fifteenth yeai, was declared of 
age by the States General and invested with the royal 
authoiity As might have been expected, the boy-king 
showed hunstlf but little disposed lor state allairs His 
time was divided between study and amusement , now he 
was poring over tho exploits ol Aluvnndci in the pages of 
Quiutus Cuitius, now spending whole hours m gymnastic 
exeiuses, or joining a hunting party m the pursuit of the 
bear , and thus he was lapully developing the iron strength 
of constitution which lie displayed in his subsequent 
campaigns At this jumtuie Frederick 1Y , king of 
Denmark, conceived the idea of wresting the crown from 
the young king, and adding Sweden to his possessions m 
the Scandinavian pc ninsula, and Augustus II , king of 
Boland and electoi ol Saxony, and the t/ar, Peter the 
Great, agieed to second his enterpn/e by seizing the con 
tmentul provinces ot Sweden The Danes struck the first 
blow by invading the teintoiies of Holstein Gottorp, and 
the duke, who had man led the sister of Chailes, fled to 
Stockholm and begged for assistance to lecover his states 
Chailes pioposcd immediate operations against Denmark, 
couhdent m his own piowess and m promises ot substantial 
aid received fioin the court of St James’s, foi William of 
Change saw in Sweden a valuable ally foi his Continental 
policy, and was lesolved not to allow the balance of power 
in the north to be destroyed by the tuple alliance Su 
George llooke, with an Anglo Dutch squadron, formed a 
junction with the Swedish fleet, and at the head of iifty-foui 
sail of the line swept the Baltic, drove the Danish fleet into 
Copenhagen, and bombarded the city, doing, however, 
little damage Meanwhile* Charles had landtd in Zealand 
with a Swedish ami), leading his tioops to the shore in 
person, and wadmg through the watei up to his chin in Ins 
eagerness to land. The Danes, inferior m numbers, retired 
before him, and Frederick seeing his capital threatened 
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with a siege by land and sea, abandoned the tnple alliance, 
and sued for peace, leaving Charles free to turn Ins arms 
against Russia and Poland 

From this campaign we may date Charles’s assumption 
of those Spartan manners which distinguished him for the- 
reat of his life He gave up the use ot wine ; at night he 
slept upon his cloak spread upon the floor of his room or 
on the ground in the open air His dress was of the 
plainest, Ins whole wardrobe consisting of a suit of blue 
cloth with copper buttons He seemed to care for no- 
pleasure or amusement , he had an amount of endurance 
which defied fatigue, and he was alike insensible to the 
heat of summer and the almost aictic cold of a northern 
wmtei Hardy, brave to the extent of recklessness, capable 
of lnspmng m his lollowcrs personal devotion to himself, 
and with all that astute and sagacious m council, he was 
the very model of a soldier king Yet in the end Sweden 
leaped no advantage even from his victories He had left 
Stockholm to defend the country from a pressing danger, 
but once he had tasted the pltasuies of military success, 
ho allowed himself to be allured onward to a career of 
conquest, and he nevei saw his capital again 

When Fiedenck sued for peace, Peter the Great was 
threatening Narva and the Swedish province of Livonia 
on the Gulf of Finland, while Augustus II , elector ot 
Saxony and king e>f Poland, was besieging Riga, then a 
Swedish town Charles disembaiked in Livonia with 

20.000 men The Russian auny, said to have been 50,000 
stiong, lay befoie Narva m an entremheei camp With 

10.000 of the splendidly disciplined infantry of Sweden, 
Charles attacked them there on November 30, 1700 In 
a quarter of an hour the camp was stoimed, and the 
Russian army, which must have been largely composed of 
raw troops, was completely routed and dispersed Turning 
southward, Chailes marched against the Saxons and Poles, 
defeated them on the banks ol the Dwma, and raised the 
siege of Riga He might now have dictated a peace which 
would have given Sweden an undisputed pre eminence m 
N oi them Europe Butins ambition was ai oused , Augustus 
was by no means a popular king, and while continuing 
the war against him, Chailes intrigued with the part) 
adveist to him in Poland The Saxon army of Augustus 
was debated in the battle of Clissow (1703), and Poland 
was occupied by the victorious Swedes ltadziejowski, 
the caidinal primate, deilaied the throne vacant, and 
under the influence of Charles, the diet conferred the 
crown upon his friend Stanislas Les/czynski, the young 
palatine of Posnania. But even now Charles would not 
sheath the sword He earned the war into Saxony, over- 
ran the hereditary states of Augustus, and m 1700 dic- 
tated to him the peace of Altranstadt, by w Inch Augustus 
lcsigned all claim to the throne of Poland, and fuither 
agreed to give up to the conqueioi John Reginald Patkul, 
the ambassador of the czar at Dresden Patkul was by 
birth a Livonian, and therefore a subject ot Sweden, but 
he had transferred his allegiance to Russia, and it was said 
that he was the real author of the league between Russia, 
Poland, and Denmark It was very doubtful if he could 
have been adjudged guilty of tieason, and in any case his 
position as ambassador ought to have piotccted him, but 
Charles thought only of vengeance, and after the form of 
a trial had been gone through, Patkul was condemned to 
be broken on the wheel, and the cruel stntcnce was executed, 
the king refusing to mitigate it m the least degree The 
whole afliiir has leit an indelible blot upon his memory, 
and it shows how much of vindictive passion was con- 
cealed under a perfectly impassive exterior Even had 
Chailes been willing now to bring the war to a close, the 
execution of his ambassador would not have allowed the 
czar to accept a peace Twice he invaded Poland, but each 
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time lie had to retire before the Swedes. By the autumu 
of 1707 Charles had collected 43,000 men in Saxony , a 
reserve of 20,000 under General Levenhaupt was m Poland, 
and a third army, 15,000 strong, was upon the frontier of 
Finland In the following January, m the midst of the 
ice and snow, he suddenly broke up his camp, marched 
against the Russians, surprised and almost captured the 
czar at Grodno, and then continued his advance dnving the 
Russians before him, and defeating them in numerous 
encounters He had forced the Bercsina and won a battle 
near Smolcnsko, and the way to Moscow lay almost open 
before him, when, to the surprise of his army, he turned 
southward to the district of the Ukraine The fact was 
that he had a secret treaty of alliance with the hetmann of 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, Mazeppa, whose romantic 
story has been made so famous by the verse ot Byron 
The hetmann had promised to join the Swedes with 
30,000 Cossacks and abundant supplies But when, after 
a difficult march, Charles reached the Ukraine, he found 
that the Russians had discoveied and frustrated Mazoppa’s 
design, and the hetmann brought him only a handful of 
followers. Not was this his only disappointment A 
icinforcement of 15,000 men under Levenhaupt was mtei 
cepted and cut to pieces by the czar, and after wasting the 
summer in a desultory warfaie, the Swedes found them- 
selves overtaken by the severe winter ol 1708-1709 in the 
midst of an enemy's country Still Charles would not 
abandon the idea of reaching Moscow Though his army 
was reduced by cold and privations to 23,000 men, he 
maintained himself till spring, and then besieged the 
fortress of Pultowa The place held out uutil July, when 
tho czar appioached at the head of a large army On tin 
7th Charles was wounded in reconnoitring the enemy In 
the famous battle which took place next day he had to be 
carried in a litter amongst his staff The battle ended m the 
complete defeat of the Swedes Charles, leaving most of his 
officers prisoners m the hands of the eneui), fled with a few 
attendants across the Bug into the Turkish terntorics.and was 
hospitably received by the finks at Bendei on the Dniester 
Charles resided three ycais in Tui key, during all which 
time his expenses, and those of his numerous household, 
were paid by the Turkish Government, in accordant c with 
a very liberal intei pretation of the Eastern law of hospi 
tality From the day ol Ins aim til at Bender his constant 
aim was to involve Russia and Turkey m w ar He succeeded 
m producing an outbreak of hostilities, the Tmks out- 
manoeuvred and sun ounded Petei and his army on the 
banks of the Pruth, and the czar would have been cither 
killed or taken had not his wife Catherine, by her energy 
and courage, obtained an armistice for him on favourable 
teims fiom the giand vizier Removing his i evidence to 
Vramtza, where his followers foimed a little camp around 
the strongly-built house m which he lived, Charles con- 
tinued his intrigues to produce another wai with Russia, 
and though once on the point of success, he eventually 
failed, and the counter intrigues of the c zar began to pro- 
duce an effect at Constantinople At this time Charles 
occupied a very humiliating position, short of money, afraid 
to leave Tuikey for fear of falling into an enemy’s hands, 
dieadmg at any moment to be betrayed by tho Turks, and 
knowing that all his conquests had been useless, and that 
the Swedish provinces were being invaded by DaneR, 
Saxons, Poles, and Russians The Porte displayed a singu 
lar amount of patience m treating with him, but at length 
it became evident that so long as Charles felt himself safe 
among his Polish and Swedish guards at Vramtza he would 
not leave Turkey A fetva of the Sheikh-ul-Islam declared 
that tho rights of hospitality would not now be violated by 
his forcible removal, and Ismael Pacha, tho governor of the 
district, received orders to seize him dead or alive 
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Charles having persistently refused to come to terms, 
Ismael, with several thousand janissaries and Tartars, sur- 
prised the little camp and took his 300 guaids prisoners , 
be then attacked the house held by Chailes and forty of 
his suite The king defended himself ciespeiately , the 
house was set on tire o\or his head, and he was retmng, 
driven out by the flame*, when lus spins became entangled, 
and he fell and was secuied and disaimed by the janissaries 
His eyebrows were singed and his clothes torn and stained 
with blood For a wink he was kept in honourable 
linpusonment, then he was allowed to itside with a few 
attendants at Demotica, where he si ill "poke of depaiting 
escorted by a Turkish army, and feigned illness m order 
to gam time lor negotiations, w'hicli in the end led to 
nothing The king ot Pm sia was desirous ol iormmg a 
league with him against the czar, and would have seemed 
fm him an honourable return to his states, tin one con- 
dition being that Stanislas should abdicate and Augustus 
II be recognized as king of Poland Stanislas W'as quite 
willing to abandon his doubtful claim to the tin one, but 
Charles with characteristic obstinacy refused to listen to 
the proposal “ If,” he said, “ my friend Stanislas will 
not be king, I cm find some one else to take his place” 
At length he saw that there was no chance of the Porte 
granting his demands, and sending Ins lespectful adieux 
to Constantinople, lie set out suddenly with only two 
attendants, and travelling unceasing]}, ndmg by day and 
sleeping m a carnage or cait at night, lit passed thiough 
the Austrian teintories, Bavaria, Wtstphalia, and Mecklen- 
burg, and thus avoiding the districts laid by his enemies, 
leached his own town ol Stralsund, in Swedish Pomerania, 
late at night, on November 21, 1714, alter a journey of 
sixteen days He announced Inmsilf as a Swedish officer 
chaiged with important despatches fiom Bender The 
governor received him at once m his bedroom, and asking 
tor news of the king, recognized Charles by the sound of 
his voice when he leplied, and the tidings of his arrival 
soon spread through the city, which wus illuminated frr 
the rest of the night The return ol Charles only drew 
more closely the alliance between the powers which had 
been plotting m his absence the dismemberment of 
Sweden Stralsund was besieged by a combined army of 
Saxons, Danes, Pmssians, and Russians Charles made a 
protracted defence, but on December 23, 1715, the place 
was forced to capitulate, the king embarking immediately 
before the surrender, and taking up his resielence at Lund 
in Scania 

Arrived m Sweden, lie took measures to protect tho 
coasts of the kingdom against a descent of his enemies, 
and with a small army invaded Noiway in March 1716 , 
he oven an a largo part of the count ly, but was forced to 
l c tire foi want of supplies About this tune the Baron 
vonUortz, a German officer, who had during his stay m 
Tuikey become lus principal adviser, proposed to him a 
complete change ot policy, and Charles immediately 
accepted the scheme which Gortz had elaborated, and of 
which he had ahtady executed some ol the preliminaries 
He proposed that Chailes should make peace with the 
c/ai, cede to linn the Baltic piovmces of Sweden, and gam 
Ins alliance The allies wcie to le place Stanislas on the 
tin one of Poland and u*store the duke of Holstein to his 
states which had been seized by Denmaik Charles was 
to invade and conquer Noiway, and then land a small 
army in Scotland, and with the help of the Tacobites, 
restore the house of Stum t m England, Cardinal Alberoni, 
then all-powerful in Spain, promising to assist m the 
accomplishment of this part of the pioject The other 
allies had lately been showing a maiked jealousy of the • 
growing power of the czar, and it w r as no difficult matter 
for Gortz to detach him fiom the alliance and negotiate a 
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peace on the part of Sweden Ilm first step being 
successfully accomplished, Charles burst into Norway, 
speedily occupied several provinces, and m the early 
winter of 1718 besieged Frednkshall, a strong fortress, 
which was regaidtd as the key of Norway On Sunday, 
November 30, accompanied by his staff, and by Siguier 
and Maigret, two French officers in his service, he visited 
the trendies m the afternoon Arrived m the foremost 
trench he found fault with the progress of the work, sent 
for some more sappers, and leaning on the gabions m front 
of the trench, himself directed their operations Night 
came on rapidly, but still he remained there exposed to the 
shot of the fortiess, for the Danes threw up light-balls, 
and kept up a continual fne fiom their batteries His 
officers m vain endeavoured to peisuade him to retire 
fiom his dangerous post, lit obstinately lefused even to 
shelter himself behind the gabions, though several of those 
around lum had been stunk, and about nine o’clock, 
when the moon lmd risen and shining on the snow made 
the night almost as blight as day, a well-aimed shot struck 
him on the temple, his head fill forwanl, his hand instinc- 
tively grasped Ins sword In It, and his officers running up 
found him leaning over the gabions dead A musket 
ball had passed through his head destroying Ins left eye 
and driving the right out of its orbit The shot put an eud 
at once to the invasion of Norway, the piojects of Gort/, 
and the power of Sweden in the north of Europe 

Before the end of the following ycai it began to be 
whispered that the shot which killed Chailes came not 
from the ramparts of Frednkshall, but from the Swedish 
trenches The two French officers were in turn pointed 
out as the piobable assassins, and Sigmei m the lavmgs of 
fever actually charged himself with the mui dor On his 
recovery he denied it, but Ins involuntary self accusation 
was generally behoved in piefeieme to Ins denial Others 
laid the alleged enmo upon the Swedish generals Cronstadt 
and Stiernioss, and it was said that tiny had been bn bed 
to break up the piojoit of Oort/ by a successful pistol-shot 
before Frtdiikshull lu 1740 the tomb ol Chailes All 
was opened and the remains weie examined in order to see 
if in this way the question could be settled The officials 
charged with the examination seem to have knowil very 
little about suigciy They at fust suggested that the hole 
through the skull was made by a daggei , then apparently 
misled by then ignoianu of the well known fact that the 
wound at the point of exit is almost invariably largci than 
that at the point wliue the bullet euteis, the} alleged that 
the hall had struck the light side of the kings heuel, which 
was turned away fiom the fortress This natuially cuii- 
fnined the belief that he had been assassinated, although a 
great mass of com mre nt testimony tended to exculpate 
every one who had betu chuiged with the cumc To 
solve the mystery of his death, the body was again ex- 
humed by Charles XV , so lecently as 1859, when a care- 
ful examination of the skull by three eminent medical 
professors led to tin conclusion that the fatal shot had 
been hied fiom a distance on the king’s left, and fiom a 
highei level than that on which he* stood Tlius it w»as 
finally pioved that Charles tell, not by the hand of a 
traitor, but fiom his lecklessly exposing himself to the 
fire ol the foititss 

The chniactei of Charles was a stiauge mixture of good 
and evil In him almost cveij thing was vitiated by a kind 
of exaggeration Thus lus courage at times degenerated 
into rashness, Ins dotoi imitation into meio obstinacy 
While we praise his temperate and simple habits, we cannot 
be sure that, in despising the ostuitatiou and luxury of 
f his bi other kings, he was not actuated by a subtle vanity 
that made him more proud of the blue coat with copper 
buttons than another would have been of a richly 


embroidered uniform His victories and conquests are all 
the more wonderful when we consider how young he was 
at the time of his greatest achievements He was only 
eighteen when he extorted a peace from Frederick of 
Denmark and defeated the Russians at Narva, and he was 
only twenty-one when the victory of Clissow made him 
master of the destinies of Poland War had not m those 
days the lightning rapidity of modern times, or Charles 
might have more than rivalled the victories of the first 
Napoleon But he was really little more than a soldier , 
as a statesman he must be placed below the second rank, 
and the only result of Ins reign was the weakening and 
impoverishment of his kingdom He found Sweden one 
of the first powers of Europe, he left her fallen to a 
secondary place, and she has never recovered her former 
position 

Sie thi histones wutten by lus chaplain Noilieig and by Alder- 
field, one of lus offuets Voitam's well known numoir is useful, 
but contains scvrral m a« curacies There art also very full bio- 
graphies by Fryxell and Lnndblul Among contemporary publica- 
tions tin re is a curious account ol lus wais “by a Scots gentleman 
in the Swedish snvnc,” the fust edition of which appeared iu 
L ondon in 171 r >, before the death of Charles, the second m 1718 
1 he real author was Dan ic l Defoe (A 1J A) 

CHARLES Xlll (1748 1818), king of Sweden, was the 
second son of Adolphus Fredenck and of Louisa Ulrica, 
sister of Frederick the Gieat He was educated foi the 
office of high admit al, and commanded with credit against 
the Russians On tin accession of Jm brother Gustavus 
III , in support ot whom he exerted all lus influence, he 
was appointed governoi of Stockholm and created duke 
of Sudeimama, and he became legeut when Gustavus 
was assassinated in 1792 In 1796 Gustavus IV came to 
his majoiity, and Charles retired fiom political life But 
when Sweden was threatened by the arms of Napoleon, 
Gustavus directed lus forces with an incapacity so icmaik- 
able that the people refused any longer to bear his govern 
ment Tn Mai ch 1809 he was obliged to abdicate, and 
m May the crown was ofFeicd to Chalks A year after, 
Dunce Chtistian, the heir appointed by the States, having 
died, Charles, yielding to the wusli of the nation, nomi- 
nated Charles Beinadotte pnnee royal, and gave the 
government into his hands, though still retaining the title 
and some of the dignity ol king After occupying this 
position foi eight years, Chailes dud m Febiuary 1818 

CHARLES XIV , king of Sweden See BsuNAimm 

CHARLES A\ (1820-1872), king of Sweden and 
Norway, succeeded to the tin one in 1859, ou the dtath of 
his father, Oscar 1 , sou of Charles XIV His rule w is 
popular and hbual The most linpoitant event in his reign 
was the change which was effected in 1800 in the consti- 
tution of the Storthing, oi parliament, which, from that time 
has consisted not ot four but of tw r o clumbeis — the first 
being elected by the piovincial upiesentatives, the second 
by the people In iharactei Clnules w ? as generous and 
kindly, and his disposition i* shown m his refusal to 
sanction capital punishment He possessed considerable 
taste foi liteiatuie and art, aud published a volume of 
poems, which were translated into Geinmn by A Van 
Wmderfold (Berlin, 1806) In 1850 he married Louisa, 
daughter of the king ot the Netherlands, by whom he had 
one daughter, Louisa, who became the wife of Prince 
Iredeuck ot Denmark His relations with Dcumark were 
of the most intimate kind, owing to his personal ti lendship 
with the king, but duiing the struggle of that country 
against the aggressions of Prussia he was obliged to 
remain neutral, since neithei Sweden nor Norway would 
take up arms Charles died September 18, 1872 

CHARLES, count of Anjou and Provence, king of 
Naples aud Sicily, born between the years 1220 and 
1226. was the ninth son of Louis VIII of Fiance 
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He married Beatrice, heiress of Provence, after scattering 
his rivals by the aid of an army furnished by his brother, 
Louis IX Soon after he accompanied the king on a 
crusade, during which he fought with bravery, but achieved 
no permanent success, and he was at last taken prisoner 
with his brother Dunug his absence most of the towns ot 
Provence formed themselves into republics , but on his 
return they were quickly subdued, and, among others, 
Marseilles lost the independence she had before enjoyed 
Chailes’s power was now very considerable, but his 
ambition was far from being satisfied He therefore un- 
scrupulous!) lent his arms to Margaret of Flanders, who 
offered him the pi o vince of Hainault in return for his 
assistance m setting aside her husband’s children by a 
former wife in favoui of her own , but this scheme was 
crushed by Louis, who caused him to give up Hainault for a 
sum of money Charles had now, besides, conceived a 
loftier ambition He had been requested to assume 
the crown of the two Sicilies by Pope Urban IV, who 
desired to overthrow the bastaid Manfied, the Ghiboiline 
king , and in 1265 he was downed at Itome A crusade 
was preached against Manfred, who was defeated and slain 
The legitimate heir, Conradm, was also louted (1268), and 
being betiayed, was meanly tried and executed , a similai 
fate befell a large number of Italian nobles , many fiefs 
were confiscated to lewaid the French followers of the new 
king , and the rule ot the Prove^als was often arbitrary 
and biu tal Charles’s ambition continued to widen He 
now designed to make himself the head of the Eastern 
empire With this end m view, ho again accompanied his 
brother on a ciusade , but the accomplishment of his 
ultimate design was prevented by a terrible stoim, and by 
the outbieak of the plague He also incurred the enmity 
of the Pope, Nicholas III , by haughtily refusing to accept 
the hand of his niece for his own giandson Nicholas 
joined tin 4 (rlnbelhnes, and took fiom Charles, who ottered 
no resistance, Ins titles ot senator of Home and vicar-general 
of Italy But in 1280 Nicholas died, and Charles, by 
means of miny mtngues, and after imprisoning two of the 
caidmals, effected the election ol a Frenchman, Martin IV 
In leturn, lie was m ide senator of Home, and lus rival, the 
Emperor Michael Paheologus, was excommunicated An 
other expedition was already fitted out against the East, 
when nows was bi ought of the lebellion known as the 
Sicilian Vespeis Aroused by the rough rule of the Fiench, 
the people were also stared by the burning exhoitations ot 
John of Florida, a Calabrian doctor, fonneily friend of 
Frederick duel ot Manfied, who had b“eu travelling in 
disguise through Italy, Greece, and Spain, seeking assistance 
against the usurpation of Chailes On Easter Monday, 
1282, he collected a Luge assembly of the Sicilian nobles 
at Palermo An opportune pretext for a using soon 
occuncd The viceioy lud foi bidden the bearing of arms , 
and, on the pretext that weapons were concealed under her 
dress, a Fiench mau insulted a gul o f noble family on her 
very passage to the church where she was about to be 
man led He was killed on the spot, aiul every Frenchman 
in the city soon shaied his fate Some of the other Sicilian 
towns followed this example , others expelled the French 
more mildly Charles at once directed Ins fleet against 
Messina He refused all offers of capitulation, and Messina 
held out till aid was bi ought it by Don Pedro of Aragon, 
and Chai les’s fleet was burned by the famous sailor, Roger 
do Loria Charles, despairing of other moans of success, 
now challenged Pedro to single combat Pedro accepted 
the challenge, but Charles alone entered the lists It is 
said that the former was dissatisfied with the arrangements, 
though otheis regard his acceptance as a mere ruse Soon 
after Charles’s son was defeated and taken prisoner, and in 
128.5 Charles himself fell ill. and died at Foggia 
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CHARLES II. (1332-1387), king of Navarre and couufc 
of Evreux, was a grandson of Louis Hutin, and possessed a 
title to the Freuch throne inferior to that of John II only 
on account of the Salic law , and superior to that of Edward 
III of England Handsome, clevei, eloquent, and bold, 
he yet thoroughly dosoived the title of “ the Bad” with 
which he mounted the throne m 1349, at the age of six 
teen Ihe commencement of his notorious caieei was the 
assassination of Le Cerda, the favomite of John, wdio had 
been appointed to the duchy of AngmilOme, winch the king 
had bought iioin Charles's mother, but of winch the puce 
was not yet paid For this deed,— w Inch Clnnles openly 
avowed, declaring it to be a punishment richly deseivcd, — 
John was at first unable to retaliate, being indeed obliged to 
make good his debts , but not long at Lei (1 15b) Chailes was 
seized and thiown into prison During the king’s exile in 
England, Chailes, aided by the States-Geneial, obtained Ins 
release, and by his eloquence and the suavity of Ins man- 
neis gamed the hearts of the Parisians, who made lum 
their captain general Suspecting him, howevei, of too 
great favour for the aristocracy, they deprived him of the 
office , but he maintained Ins alliance with Stephen 
Marcel, and, at the head of companies of banditti he con 
turned to lay waste the country till 1360, when he made 
peace with the king This peace was not final, for Charles 
V was resolved to ciush him He was accused of various 
unscrupulous plots, and extravagant stories were circulated 
against him, as, for example, that the king’s weakness was 
due to poison administered by Ins conti mince On the 
charge of bung concerned m these intrigues, two ot his 
nunisteis wcie executed, and Ins two sons wue stized as 
hostages The duke ot Anjou was peisuiulcd to attack 
Moutpellior, the king of Castile to invade Navario, and 
Duguesclin was suit to sei/e Ins fiefs in Nonmiudy, and 
Charles was obliged to yield twenty places as secunt) before 
he regained his territory Atom ding to the populai story, 

lie expned by a divine judgment, tlmmgli the burning of 
tlie clothes steeped in sulphur and spirits in which he had 
been wrapped as a cme for a loathsome disease caused 
by Ins debauchery, but the bishop who attended him 
affirms that he died placidly and m the odour of sanctit) 
(1387) See Secoussc, llntnut rfe ChmUs le Manvais 

CHARLES IV (1421-1161), king of Na\arre, was 
the son of John of Aragon, and of Blanche, duughtei and 
heiress of Charles III , king of Na\ane On In r death the 
tli i one belonged to Chailes, but Ins father ict allied it, and 
took as second wife the ambitious and unsciupuloiis Jeanne 
of Castile Chailes did not pi ess Ins claim, but devoted 
himself to literature, until lus step-mother roused him by 
lepeated indignities lie succeeded in having himself 
crowned, but soon after was defeat td and imprisoned 
(1052) Next )ear ho was released , the struggle recom- 
menced, and he gained possession of a considerable part 
of Navarre lie was ltconciled to his Other, and lccog- 
ni7ed as king of Barcelona, but Jeaune caused him to be 
arrested and poisoned lie was a man ot giutle disposition, 
and of considerable lcartnug II • left a Spanish tiansla 
tion of the A'thus of A) ninth, a chronicle of the kings of 
Navaru, and spveral poems 

CHARLES, or Charles Louis (1771-1817), archduke 
of Austria, was the third son of the Emperoi Leopold II 
He commenced active service against the Frcucli at the 
age of twenty-two, and so distinguished himself that at 
twenty-five he was intrusted with the supreme command 
of the army of the Rhine He defeated Join dan at 
Teiumgen, Amberg, and Wurzburg, and Moreau at 
Rastadt , and the year after (1797) he was honouied # 
with the command against Napoleon m Italy In a month, 
however, peace was concluded , but the w ar soon re- 
commenced, and m 1799 Chailes defeated Join dan once 
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more m Swabia, and then checked Massena in Switzerland 
After this he Was forced by ill-health to retire from service 
He was appointed governor of Bohemia, but it was 
not long before he had ogam to oppose his old enemy 
Moreau, with whom he made terms which were afterwards 
taken as the basis of the peace of Lun6ville His popu- 
larity was now such that the Diet of Ratisbon, w'hich met 
in 1802, resolved to erect a statue in Ins honour, and to 
give him the title of Saviour of Ins Country , but Charles 
refused both distinctions He was for some time president 
of the council of war, but m 1805 he was once mute m 
Italy, where he won the victoiy of Caldiero over Massena 
On his return to Austria he became commander-m chief 
and again president of the aulic council of war He 
employed Ins time in organ i/mg the army and establish 
mg a strong reserve foice, till m 1809 he took the field 
against the French army commanded by Napoleon m 
person He earned on the conflict for five days, and 
fought with great gallantly , but at last, being wounded 
and overpowered, he leticaied in good order At the end 
of the campaign he gave up all Ins military offices, and 
spent the rest of his life m retirement, with the exception 
of a short time, when on the leturn of Napoleon fiom Elba, 
he became gov< ruor of Mayence He published GrundMze 
der ttti ateyie (1814), and Geaduchte dts Fddz'nqs von 1799 
ttt Dent add and mid dn Sthweiz (1819) 

CHARLES, the Bold (1433-1477), duke of Bui- 
gundy, born in 1433, was the son of Bhilip the flood of 
Bui gundy and Isabella oi Boitugal Remarkable both foi 
his personal qualities and also for his position as the 
leader of the last great stiuggle of the feudal lords against 
royalty m France, and as the life-long enemy of crafty 
Louis XI , Chailes was the last gieat figure of the Middle 
Ages Ills physical streugth and energy were extraor- 
dinary He was full of the most lofty ambition, and 
capable of the most obstinate determination He nevei 
forgot an injury His passion was terrible and frequent 
His boldness amounted to the lashncss of fuiy lie was 
careless of luxuiy, though, m imitation of the ancient con 
querors about whom ho loved to ie.nl, he delighted bo 
surround himself with magnificent display, and he pre- 
sented an example of conjugal fidelity most remarkable in 
the society in which he lived 

As Chailes rose to manhood, he lound his fatliei under 
the control of the Croys, whose usurpation of what he 
regarded as las own lightful function lit deeply lesented 
and ho allowed himself to be banished rathei than take 
one of the family into las household Soon after — he 
was at this time count of Chaiolais- he joined the duke of 
Brittany in foiming a great confederation of the French 
nobles against King Louis The confederates, tailing 
themselves the League of the Public Weal, declared that 
their object was to get l id of bad ministers, to abolish 
taxes, and lelieve the people from oppression The> 
maintained good discipline, paid for all they consumed, 
and consequently weie opposed neither by the townsmen 
nor by the count ly folk, while the gentry with their 
dependants flocked to then standaid In 1405 Chailes 
met the royal anny in the battle of MontllnSry, which was 
decided bv the retreat of the latter during the following 
night Pans was besieged , and Louis was forced to 
surrender Normandy to the duke of Beiry, the towns on the 
Sommo and the counties of Boulogne and Guienne to the 
count of Charolais, and other terntory to other of the 
nobles Charles’s next exploit was the conquest of Li6ge, 
which, bithcito mled democratic ally under the constitu- 
tional control of its bishop, was now struggling against the 
encroachments of Burgundy The town of Dmant alone 
lie excepted fiom the peace which he granted to the rest of 
the principality, and a year later he returned to take ven- 


geance upon it Its crime was that some ot its apprentices 
had insulted himself and his mother by burning him m 
efhgy as a bastard, and its punishment was an extravagant 
revenge It was burned to the ground , of its men 
numbers were butchered, and the rest remained the 
unfortunate prisoners of the rude soldiery The women 
were spared to be exposed to the extremes of cold and 
hunger, but were saved from worse treatment by the stern 
regard for female honoui, which was Charles’s most admir- 
able characteristic 

At tht age of thirty four (1467) Chailes became duke 
of Burgundy Immense changes w'ere at once effected 
He permitted none of the gay festivity and wasteful pro- 
fusion which had been common m Ins father’s time, but 
the court was directed with a stately and splendid cere 
mony, m which the duke took his full share Everything 
was arianged, though liberally, yet with strict order and 
economy , the state of the finances was carefully examined, 
and the amount in the treasury was largely increased by 
unusual demands from the Estates Every petitioner, how 
ever humble, was heard , the duke blinked no details of 
busmesH, was present at every council, and sharply rebuked 
or punished with a fine any absence oi inattention on the 
part of the courtiers A strict system of administering 
justice was instituted, and the lavv was earned out 
impartially even in the case of the most nopular of the 
nobles 

Soon after his accession Charles mci eased his political 
influence by taking as his second w ife Margaret the sister of 
Fd w ai d 1 V of F ngland 1 1 was not long before lie required 
all las power , for soon Louis again took possession ot 
Normandy, and contrived to detach the duke of Bnttany 
from Ins alliance with Burgundy But Charles at once 
made ready for war, and the king m alaim took the daring 
step of rcqi°stmga meeting, and placing himself m the 
duke’s hands at Pcronno Unfortunately for Louis, he 
had been for some tune inciting the people of Li6ge to 
rebellion, and they chose this moment for an outbreak 
Charles was mad with indignation, and with great difficulty 
lestiamed himself from taking vengeance uj>on the person 
of the king Aflei three days of irrepressible passion his 
wrath was so far spent that he contented himself with 
requiring Louis to undergo the ignominy of witnessing the 
punishment ot the levoit which he had himself instigated, 
and with extracting from him a treaty, which, among other 
most important concessions, confirmed to the duke the 
possession of the territory which he then held, sanctioned 
the alliance with England, and took away the right ot 
appeal fiom the courts of Flanders to the Parliament of 
Paris In case of violation of this compact, the king 
invoked upon himself the curse of excommunication and 
the loss of the fealty of Burgundy , and a letter, signed by 
Louis, was despatched to each of tfie princes o f the blood, 
requiring them m that event to take up arms against 
linn 

Soon after this LuSge was burned, like Duiant, and its 
inhabitants nearly exterminated, the fighting men being 
mostly butchered, and the aged, the women, and the 
children exposed to the terrible cold , and the powerful 
city of Ghent, whose mob had forced from the duke 
the abolition of the hated cueillote and certain othei 
concessions during his passage through the city before his 
coronation, was fain to avert his auger by giving up all, 
and allowing its charter to be annulled 

Charles had now reached the height of his power, but his 
greatness w r as unsubstantial Ills subjects weie becoming 
much estranged from him The placid trade-loving 
Netherlander found it hard to bear his arbitrary and 
haughty passion The courtiers became weary of the stiff 
ceremonial of the court and the constant toil they were 
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obliged to undergo Comines (seemg, as he tells us, that 
his master was madly rushing to destruction, but, as we 
can perceive, also affected by the promises of Louis) went 
over to the court of France The king was now bold 
enough to reverse his hypocritical policy, and deny the 
validity of the treaty which he had signed under constiamt 
at Peronno , and the towns on the Somme, never loyal to 
Burgundy, were reattached to Fiance flie consequent 
war was, however, carriod on by Ohailes with his usual 
success and his usual extravagance of seventy 

His ambition and his policy weic now changed He 
caied no longer to make the loids independent of the king, 
but aimed at erecting a kingdom with himself as liidepcu 
dent sovereign Cncumstancea enabled hun to obtain the 
reversion of Gueldres , and he entered into negotiations 
with the Emperor Frederick, to whose son he agreed to 
many his daughter on condition that ho should himself be 
elected king of the Romans The emperor proposed 
lustcad to ciowu hun king of Burgundy A meeting, 
enlivened by a protracted round ot gorgeous jousts xml 
toasts, was held atTr6ves (1473), in older to (airy out the 
latter proposal , but the electors made a piotest to 
Fiederick, who was not remarkable lor decsion, and 
peisuaded hun to flee secietly by night 

In 146 ( ) Sigismund, duke of Austna, being in great 
financial difticulty, hid sold Alsace to Charles The 
governor appointed by the lattei was Petei von Hagen bach 
His boldness as a soldier, his rough shrewdness, and his 
cajacity for >tiong government had reioinmonded him, 
out liomble stones were told of his brutality, lus licence, 
and lus bhsphemies. Ho (lid indeed ten ify the country 
into order, but his seventy at length exuted people and 
nobles alike agunst him, and lie was toi tilled and 
coudomiud to death by a court of deputies, repre- 
senting the Alsatian towns, with Beni and one 01 
two others Charles did not fail to take signal ven- 
geance, and the country was given up to indiscriminate 
slaughter and devastation But he was now surrounded 
by poweiful and detLimiucd enemies lie had himself 
infused to icuew the treaty with Louis, who had on his 
pait pun based the alliance of the Swiss Sigismund of 
Austria, now desirous of ledeomiug Alsace, but having no 
objection to sive his money had been concerned in the 
rebellion ot that piovmco, and afterwards openly joined the 
Froucli But, notwithstanding all this, and in spite of 
the prohibitions and tin eats ot tho emoeroi, duties pio- 
partd for the invasion of Cologne, m support ot its bishop 
iiiler, by whose means he expected to bring the (ity under 
lus own control As a preliminary he attacked the strong 
town of Neuss For eleven months it appeared that 
nothing could tear hun fiom the siege The Swiss routed 
his ainiy, and ravaged Fiancho-Comte , the French army 
Laid waste his temtoiy and pillaged his towns, the 
emperoi opposed him with a laige foice , the Pope 
commanded him to desist At length he came to an 
undet standing with the emperor Neuss was put under a 
papal legate, ind the fate ot Cologne was left in the hands 
of the Holy Father (June 1473) 

Immediately after this the English landed at Calais, 
but only to sign a treaty of peaie with Louis at Picqmgny 
Yet Charles did not give up heart , and in important 
acquisition was made in the conquest of Lonaiiio Again 
the Swiss took the aggressive, and possessed them- 
selves of the Pays de Yaud Notwithstanding his capture 
of Grandson, Charles was plainly ovei matched , and, m 
1476, ho was utterly routed by them at Mont with 
immense slaughter Still with no thought of yielding, ho 
devoted himself with all his energy to raise and organize 
a fresh army In a few months he was onco more leady 
for war Rend had meanwhile recovered Nancy , but 


soon, through the cowardice of the Alsatians, he was 
deserted, and his capital was invested by Charles But 
Reud’s triumph was at hand Tho assistance of the Swiss 
was gamed, and the Buigundiaus weie attacked by an 
enemy they could not legist On the 5th of January 
1177 the bittle took plau Tlu Burgundians were 
scattered, and next da) the massive body ot Charles the 
Bold was found m a ditih inutilitid b) scveial deadly 
wounds It was bulled at Nauc\, but m ] r >50 his icmams 
were removed to Bulges by Cluiks \ 

See (Jonnm s, J/< rnoi / < s IK Bunnti Ih^out ihsrftitsih Bout 
(joynt f Fost< i Ivn L, Charles t/u Boh! <1 M \\ ) 

CHARLES ALBERT (1798—1819), king oi S.uduua> 
was the son of Chailes Emmanuel oi Si\oy Cangnano In 
his youth Chailes became ittached to the national party 
in Italy , and even burned a i ounce turn with t lie Caibonan 
In lh2 1 Victoi Emmanuel, on lus abduatioi, appointed 
linn regent , and he now availed lnmsilf of the oppoi 
tunity lot c ui) mg out a liberal policy He confirmed 
the constitution winch had lately bicn established on the 
model of the new Spanish constitution, and which con- 
sisted of an assnnblv of one thambei, with a king de- 
prived of the light oi veto and of almost all real power 
The appioich of tin Austii.ms, how r evei, and the declaiation 
ot the new' king, Chailes Felix, ic* fusing to iieogmze his 
acts, euiM'd him to flu sen illy fiom luimaftei holding tho 
ri'gency little moie than a week, and he was afterwards 
forbidden to elite i the Saidtuiau court In 1823 he si ived 
as a volunteer in the Ficueh aimy which invaded Spam m 
order to overthrew its new constitution , and by thus de 
sertmg his principles In obtained pei mission to letuin to 
Tunn He was foi a few months, m 1 829 viceroy of 
Sardinia, and in 1831 In suicceded Chirks h 1 lx cm the 
throne lie 1 el t obliged to icsoit to seven meustues m 
order to secure his thione against the seciet societies, of 
which the chief at that t mu was the societv of ‘'doling 
Italy,” which had bi cn founded b\ Ma/zmi In 1847 

risings took pl in m Sully, Rime, Tuscany, and Naples, 
the Austnans were evpellulfiom Mdin and tin people of 
Piedmont g lined the rc estahlislinu lit of the constitution 
which Chailes had advocated in li is youth At the same 
time Chailes gicatly increased the hudoni of the press 
During the next year lie man he d against the Austrians, 
who had alicady been broken b) ckhat, and who at once 
retreated On the last day of April 1818 he won the 
victoiy of Past re n go, and m the end ot May, that of Goito 
Blit two months aflu he was dcfeited at Custo/za by 
Marshal Radetsky, and hated to retnc to Milan, whore he 
made an armistice with tin Ausinans, and, contiaiy to his 
piomise, sunendued the t ity On the expiration of the 
truce Chailes agaiu took up aims A battle ensued with 
Ridctsky at Novaia, in which the Piedmontese anny was 
i ipidly and completel) louted, though the king risked his 
life biavely, and some thought even desperately An 
armistice was again sought, but the turns ofh led b> Austria 
were such that Charles abdicated m favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel IT lie (lied four months later, on 28th July 
1849 Chailes did what he e ould to further commerce and 
to popularize art and science, and appeals, notwithstanding 
apparent inconsistencies, to have simeiely cleaned the good 
of his people 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1757-1828), grand-duko of 
Saxe- Weimar, having been early deprived of his father, 
was educated undei the governorship ot Count Gortz, 
and among lus tutors were Wieland, Kncbel, Seidler, and 
Hermann At seventeen he commenced his friendship 
with Goethe, who afterwards joined Schiller, Wicland, and 
Herder in forming the company of mui of genius that dis-* 
tinguished his court Charles assumed the direction of the 
government at the age of eighteen , and in the next year 
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entered the Prussian army, in which he remained till after 
the defeat at Jena (1806), when he became a member of 
the Rhenish confederacy, and furnished aid to the French 
In 1813, he joined the coahtion against Napoleon, and took 
the command of an army of Saxons, Hessians, and Russians 
He fought among the Allies in 1815 , and at the Congress 
of Vienna he received as reward for his services the enlarge- 
ment of his principality, and its erection into a grand- 
duchy Charles died m 1828 His correspondence with 
Goethe was published m 1863 at Leipsic 

CHARLES EDWARD, or, in full, Charles Edward 
Louis Philip Casimik (1720-1788), was born on tin. 3 1st 
December 1720 He was the elder son of Janies, known 
as the Pretender and the Chevalier St George Grandson 
of James II and nephew ol Anne, he was hen ot line of 
both these sovereigns , but the hcruhtary rights ot his lather 
find himself had been declared null under the Proclamation 
of Rights and otln r parliamentary enactments winch fol- 
lowed and completed the Revolution of 1688 

The young prince 1 was educated at Rome, his mother, 
by blood a Sobaski, supei intending his studies foi some 
years On the whole ins education was good , he became 
conversant with the Ficnch, Italian, and Latin languages, 
and his religious training was watched with interest by the 
Pope His father's immature court was fiequented by 
English and Scottish noblemen of Jacobite sympathies, by 
foreign enemies of the house of Ilanovei, and by bigoted 
supporters ol the Romish faith , and the influence of this 
society is distinctly evident upon his after life In 1731, 
the duke of Livia, afterwards duke of Berwick, who was 
proceeding to join Don Carlos m his struggle foi the crown 
of Naples, passed through Rome He offeied to the 
Pretender to take chaige of his son, should Chailes be 
willing to accompany him m his expedition This offer 
was accepted, and the youth of fourteen, having been 
appointed general of artillery by Don Cailos, shared ^ith 
credit the dangeis of the successful siege of Gaeta 

The handsome and accomplished youth, whose doings 
were eagerly reported by the English ambassador, was now 
introduced by his father and the Pope to the highest Italian 
society, which he fascinated by the Rankness of his manner 
and the grace and dignity of his boning To these, more 
than to any power ot Ins mind or heroism of his caieei, are 
to bo attributed the successes of Ins eaily life James 
despatched his son on a torn through the chief Italian 
cities, that his education as a prince and man of the world 
might be completed The distinction with which he was 
received on his journey, the royal honours paid to him m 
Venice, and the jealous interference of the English 
ambassador m regaul to his reception by the Gland Duke 
of Tuscany, show how great was the respect m which the 
exiled house was held by foreign Catholic powers, as well as 
the watchful policy of England in regard to its foi tunes 
The Pietcndet himself calculated upon foreign aid m his 
attempts to restore the monarchy of the Stuaits , and the 
idea of rebellion unassisted by invasion ot by suppoit of 
any kind from abioad was one which it was left for 
Charles Edward to endeavour to realize Of all the 
European nations Fiance was the one on which Jacobite 
hopes mainly tested, and the keen sympathy which Caidinal 
Tenem, who had succeeded Fleuiy as Flinch minister 
of war, felt for the Pietender resulted tn a definite anange- 
ment for an invasion of England to be timed simul 
taneously with a pie ai ranged Scottish rebellion Chailes 
was secretly despatched to Pans A squadron uudci 
Admiral Roquefeudle Bailed from the coast of Fiance 
Transports containing 7000 troops, to be led by Marshal 
* Saxe, accompanied by the young prince, set sail foi England 
The sight of the English fleet and a severe storm effected, 
however, a complete disaster without any actual engagement 


having taken place. The loss m ships of the lute, tti 
transports, and in lives was a crushing blow to the hopes 
of Charles, who remained m France in a retirement which 
he keenly felt, and which he resolved to quit by a personal 
visit to Scotland 

He had at Rome made the acquaintance of Lord Elcho 
and of Murray of Broughton , at Pans he had seen many 
supporters of the Stuart cause , he was aware that m every 
Euiopean court the Jacobites were represented in earnesi 
intrigue , and he had now taken a considerable share m 
correspondence and other actual work connected with the 
promotion oi his own and his father’s interests Although 
dissuaded by every friend he bad, he, on 13th July 1745, 
sailed for Scotland on board the small bug 4 4 La Doutelle,” 
which was accompanied by a French man ot-war, “ The 
Elizabeth,” laden with arms and ammunition r< The 
Elizabeth ” fell tn with an English man-ot war and had 
to return to Fiance, while Chailes escaped during the 
engagement, and at length ai rived on the 2d of August 
off Erisca, a little island of the Hebndes Receiving, 
however, but a cool itieption from Macdonald of Boisdale, 
he set sail again and a i rived at the bay of Lochnahuagh, 
on the west coast of Inverness-shire 

Ihe Macdonalds of Clanranald and Kmloch Moidart, 
along with othei chieltams, again attempted to dissuade 
him from the rashness of an unaided rising, but they yielded 
at last to the enthusiasm ol his manner, and Charles landed 
on Scottish soil in the company of the “ Seven Men of 
Moidart,” who had come with him from France Every- 
where, however, be met with discouragement among the 
chiefs, whose adherence he wished to secure, but at last, 
by enlisting the suppoit of Cameron of Lochicl, he gamed 
a footing for more than a miniature rebellion With 
secrecy and speed communications weie entered into with 
the known leaders of the Highland tubes, and on the 19th 
of August, in the valley ot Glenfinnan, the btandaid of 
James HI and VI II was raised m the nnds f of a motley 
but mci easing crowd 

On the same clay Sir John Cope, at the head of 1500 
men, left Edinburgh m seaich of Chailes, but, fearing an 
attack m the Pass of the Coriyurrick, he changed his 
proposed route to Inverness, and Charles thus had the 
undof ended south country before him In the beginning 
of September he entered Perth, having gamed numerous 
accessions to Ins loiees on his maich Passing through 
Dunblane, Stilling, Falkirk, and Linlithgow lie arrived 
within a lew miles of the astonished metropolis, and on the 
16th of September a body of his skirmishers defeated the 
dragoons ol Colonel Gat diner m what was known as the 
“ Cantei of Coltbug” His success was still further 
augmented by his being enabled to entu the city, a few of 
Cameron’s Highlanders having on the following morning, 
by a happy mse, secured the Nctherbuw Port On the 18th 
he occupied Holyrood 

Cope had by this time bi ought his disappointed forces 
by sea to Dunbar On the 20th Chailes met and defeated 
him at Piestonpans, and returned to prosecute the siege 
ot Edinburgh Castle, which, however, he raised on General 
Guest’s threatening to lay the city in rums In the 
beginning of November Charles left Edinburgh never to 
l etui n He was at the head of at least 6000 men, but 
the ranks were speedily thinned by the desertion of High- 
landers, whose experience had led them to consider war 
merely as a raid and an immediate return with plunder 
Having passed through Kelso, he, on the 9th November, 
lard siege to Carlisle, which capitulated m a week On 
the 4th of December he had leached Derby and waswithn 
two days’ march of London, whose inhabitants were terror- 
struck, and where a commeicial panic immediately ensued 
Two armies under English leadership weie now m the field 
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Against him,— tlie one under Marshal Wade, whom he had 
evaded by entering England from the west, and the other 
under the duke of Cumberland, who had returned from 
the Continent London was not to be supposed helpless 
in such an emergency , Manchester, Glasgow, and Dumfries, 
nd of his presence, had risen agaiust him, and Charles 
paused Theie was division among his advisers and 
desertion among his men, and on the 6th of December he 
commenced Ins letreat 

Closely pursued by Cumberland, he marched acioss the 
bordei, and at last stopped to lay siege to Stirling At 
Falkirk, on the 17th of January 174b, he defeated General 
Hawley, who had marched from Edmbuigh to irittrcept his 
retreat A fortnight later, however, Chailes nused the siege 
of Stirling, aud after a weary though successful march, 
rested his troops at Inverness Having taken Forts George 
and Augustus, and had varying success against the 
supporters of the Government m the noith, he at last pie 
pared to face the duke of Cumberland, who had passed the 
early sputig at Aberdeen On the 8th of April the duke 
maiched thence to meet Charles, whose little army, ex- 
hausted with a futile night march, half starving, and broken 
by desertion, he engaged at Culloden on 16th Apnl 1746 
The decisive aud cruel defeat sealed the fate of Charles 
Edward and the house of Stuai t 

Charles fled Accompanied by the faithful Ned Burke, 
and a few other followers, he gained the western coast 
Hunted hither and thither, the prince wandered on foot oi 
cruised restlessly in open boats among the many islands of 
the west The barien Benbecula sheltered him fora month 
In lack of food, unsightly in appeal ance, having a strange 
contentment under his misfortunes, aud already betlaying 
his weakness for liquor, Chailes, upon whose head a pnct 
of £30,000 had a year before beeu set, was itluitlessly 
pursued by the spies of the Government Disguised m 
women’s clothes, and aided by a passport obtained by the 
devoted Flora MacDonald, he passed through Skye, and 
parted fiom his couductress at Poitree Shoitly afterwards 
he was again on the mainland, and in the end of July he 
took refuge with the u Seven men of Glenmoi iston,” a body 
of outlawed Jacobite freebooters, with whom foi a time lie 
was safe Having joined Lochiel and Cluny Matpherson, 
he at last heaid that two French ships were in waiting foi 
him at the place of his first arrival ui Scotland — Loch- 
nahuagh 

lie embarked with speed, and sailed for France Ere- 
long he was again intriguing in Paris, and even in Madud 
So iar as political assistance went Ins efforts W'eie in \ain , 
and he plunged eagerly into the gaieties of Parisian society, 
of which he was the hero for some years 

The enmity of the English Government to Chailes 
Edward made peace with I ranee an impossibility, so long 
as she continued to harbour the young prince A u ndition 
of the treaty of Aix la-Chapelle, concluded in Octobei 
1748, was that every member of the house of Stuai t should 
be expelled the French dominions Chailes had fuiestalled 
the pioclamation of the tieaty by an indignant protest 
against its injustice, and a declaration that he would not 
be bound by its provisions But his indignation and 
persistent refusal to comply with the request that ne should 
voluntarily leave France had to be met at last with force , 
he was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Vincennes, 
and on the 17th December conducted to the French 
border He lingered at Avignon , but the French, com- 
pelled to hard measures by the English, lefused to be 
aatisfied, and the Pope, under threat of a bombaidment 
of Civita Vecchia, advised the prince to withdraw Charles 
simply and quietly disappeared , and for yeais Europe 
watched for him in vain It is now established, almost 
with certainty, that he returned to the neighbourhood of 


Paris , and it is supposed that his residence was known to 
the French ministers, w r ho, however, firmly proclaimed 
their ignorance In 1750, m 1752, and again, it is thought, 
in 1754, he w-as even in London, hatching futile plots and 
risking lus safety for Ins hopeless cause 

Dunng the next ten years of lus life Charles Edwaid 
had become a coufumed ptufligate Uis illicit connection 
with a Mi^s Widkcnshaw, whom lie had fust met at 
Bannockburn House while conducting the siege of Stirling, 
his imperious fiettul tempci, his di unken habits and 
debauched life, could no longtt be coincided lb wandered 
over Emope in disguise, alienating the blends and < uishing 
the hopes of his party , and in 1706, on the death of Ills 
father, he was treated even by the Popt with contempt, 
and his title as hen to the Butish tin one was openly 
repudiated by the gieat powcis 

It was in 1772 that Fiance, still mtnguing against 
England, aiiangcd that I oinse, Princess ol ►Stolbcig, should 
many the besotted prince (now passing under the title of 
Count Albany) who twelve yeais befoio had so trutlly 
maltreated his paianiour that she had left lnm lor ever 
Siv yeais aftci wards, however, the countess had to take 
lcfuge in a convent Hei husband's conduct w r as brutal, 
and her ow r n life was in danger at his hands Her mis 
ported attachment to Alhcn the poet and the peisistent 
complaints of the pi nice at last brought about a formal 
sepuiation, and Chailes Edwaid, lonely, ill, and evidently 
near death, remained at Floiencc In rcmoiso he wrote 
for lus daughtei, tin child of Miss Walkuisliaw, and she 
remained w r ith lum, undti the name ol duchess of Albany, 
dunng the last two yeais ol his liie lie died at lloim on 
the 31st of January 1788, and was bulled in the (Jiotte 
Vat it au< ol St Peters 

Sen Earl Stan hope’s The Forty Five , Chambers’ a History of tfc# 
Rebellion of 1745-6, Burton’s History of Scotland, Hayward’s Essays , 
(vol n ) Fwald’s Life and Times of Charles Stuart t The Autobto* 
grajihy of Flora Macdonald , Ac. 

CHARLES EMMANUEL I , The Great (1562-1630), 
duke of Savoy, succeeded his father Philibert Emmanuel in 
1580 Alter having fought m alliance with Spain, Franc e, 
and Geimany, he laid claim to the throne of Fiance on the 
death of Heniy III He became involved in war with 
Ileniy IV and also with the Swiss, and was dcleated at 
St Joire m 1589 But the peace to which hi* defeat c om 
[jelled him was soon broken, and he joined the Catholic 
league lie gaiued several sin (esses, and obtained posses 
sion of Saluz/o, for whiih he had fought both with Henry 
III and Henry IV He next attacked Geneva, but without 
success, and his alliance with L ranee against Spam was 
equally unfortunate, for TUnry IV dying the legent 
made peace w r ith Spain, and Chailes w r as c ompelled to follow 
her example After this he conquciccl Montfuiat, winch, 
howevei, he was unable to retain and m 1(>19 he laid 
( laim to the linpcual < lowu without success Now' leagues 
against Spain and against the Genoese followed But 
finally the French ( onquered Savoy and part of Piedmont, 
and Charles died overwhelmed with misfortune 

CHABLES MARTEL (about 689-741), was an 
illegitimate son of Pepin d’Henstal, duke of Austrasia and 
mayor of the palace of the Merovingian kings of h ranee 
The wildness of Charles’s youth, and most of all the 
suspicion that he was concerned m the muidtr of his 
biothcr, totally estranged the affettion of his father, who 
left the mayoralty to one of his grandsons, and the regency 
to Ins wife The Austiasians, however, unwilling to be 
ruled by an infant and a woman, made Charles their duke 
Ills life was from that time one continual battle, of which 
the result was to lay the foundation of the modern French ^ 
kingdom He subdued the Neustrians, and made himself 
mayor of the palace , he forced the duke of Aquitaine to do 
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homage to the French crown , he drove back the Saxons, 
Bavarians, and other German tribes, who ravaged the fron- 
tier , and he compelled the Frisians to embrace Christianity 
But by far his most important achievement was the victory 
which he won In tween Touis and Poiticis in 732, when 
he finally stayed the northward advance of the Saracens, 
and thus materially aficcted the subsequent course of 
European history It is a commonly accepted tradition 
that it was his valour m this battle which g lined him the 
title of Mattel, oi u the Hammer 1 ’ In 737, on the death 
of Thierry IV, Chailes did not go tlnough the form ot 
appointing another nominal king, though lie never altered 
his own title He divided hiH tuutoiy between his two 
sons, Pepm and (Jut Ionian, the fiumu leeuving Neustria, 
the lattu Austrasia, and on tin death of Carlouian, Pepin 
gained possession of the whole kingdom, and assumed the 
title of king Oi the favour of thechuieh Chailes Mattel 
was careless, lu seized her lands to toward his wamors, 
and though ho moiethaii once del ended the Pope, his n uui 
Wris excel atid by the clugy, who wut fond ot punting 
him amid the torments of hell 

CHARLESTON, a city, a seaport, and the capital of 
Chin hsr on county, South Carolina, United States, is 
situated tu 32 J 45' N lat and 79° 57' VV long It 
stands upon a Hat tongue of land pointing south-eastward 
between the Ashley and Cooper riveis, winch here de 
Louche into a spacious harbour extending about 7 miles 
smith-east to the Atlantic, with an aveiage width of two 
miles The haibout is surrounded by land on all sides 
except the cut ram c, which is about one mile wide and 18 
feet deep The water in the hut bout, however, is very 
much deeper, and the woik of lm leasing the depth of the 
entrance is in piogtess Fronting the Atlantic, uud 
extending northw uds, is Sullivans Island, about six miles 
long, and on the otlu i side of the entrance is Morns 
Island which stielches to the southward Both islands 
are penetrate d by channels The liaibour is well defended, 
— at its entrance by Forts Sumter and Moultrie, and in- 
side by Castle L’uukney and Foil Ripley 

Owing to the lowness ot thu ground on which it is built, 
Charleston presents a preulmily pictuiesque appearance 
from the harbour Its spires and public buildings seem to 
rise out of the sea, while* the richness of the sui rounding 
foliage gives the plat e a particularly engaging aspect Its 
proximity to the ocean tends mateually totne equalization 
ot the climate In June 1871 the mean temperature m 
January was 52° 1', m Juno 81°, iu July 79’ 3', and m 
August 7J° V The maximum tempeiature (96 ) occuiicd 
m .Tune, mid the minimum (27°) in January The city 
covers an mt*i of about five square miles, and has a watei 
front of about nine miles The streets aie rogulaily laid 
out, and are generally well paved and lighted with gas 
King Stmt and Meeting Street, the two chief avenues of 
the city, extend in neai ly parallel Inns, and are intersected 
by the short 1 1 cross streets, which run between Ashley and 
Coopei nvcis There is little uniformity in the buildings, 
and there is a want of public squuies and places, but 
many ot the icsidences me surrounded with spacious orna- 
mental giounds, which, with the numinous shade trees of 
ill kinds, gt\ e the city i picturesque appearance The 
most noted public buildings arc* the city orphan house, 
which has extensive grounds, the city hall, the custom-house, 
the tusunal, the couit house, and the Academy of Music, a 
theatre, which is esteemed one of the best in the southern 
Stahs The population ot Chuhston has uicicased from 
18,711 in 1800 to 42,985 m 1850, to 40,519 m I860, 
to 48,956 in 1870 (of whom 22 749 wue coloured and 4892 
foreigners), and to 56,540 in 1875 (of whom 32,012 were 
coloured) 

Ch irleston is one of the leading commercial cities of the 
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South, being the outlet lor a very rich rice and cotton pro- 
ducing country, and a point oi supply for an extensive 
tcrntoiy embracing South Carolina and parts of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi The commerce consists chiefly of exports Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1875, the foreign commerce 
comprised exports to the value of $19,655,966, and imports 
valued at $680,343 Included in the exports there were 
265,410 bales of cotton, valued at $18,709,949 Besides 
this foreign commerce there is an extensive trade m cotton, 
rice, naval stores, phosphate, and lumber, which are shipped 
in laigo quantities to ports of the United States The 
extent of the commerce in these articles will be indicated 
by the following statement of the quantities received m 
Charleston fiom the interior for shipment foi a senes of 
yeais ending August 31 — 
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Of the total shipments of cotton during the year ending 
August 31, 1875, 264,305 bales were sent to foreign, and 
154,869 to home ports The large quantities of bone 
phosphate annually shipped aie obtained m the vicinity of 
the city, where the richest deposits of this material m the 
United States have been discoveied A valuable fertilizer 
is manufactured fiom the phosphate During the year 
ending Juno 30, 1875, 236 vessels, of 102,023 tons, 
entered m the foreign trade, and 268, ot 119,274 tons, 
cleared, 501 vessels, of 382,018 tons, entered, and 461, 
of 328,266 tons, cleaied in the coastwise trade The 
number ot vessels registered, enrolled, and licensed was 
185, of 12,051 tons The manufactures of Charleston are 
of inferior importance compared with its commerce 
Among the most important industries are the manufacture 
ot fertilizers from phosphate, m which more than $2,000,000 
is invested, and the preparation of nee tot market by 
lciuoving the husk, cleatnng, &c .There are three nee 
mills m the city, wheie a large pait of the rice crop of 
South Carolina and Georgia is cleaned The manufacture 
of sulphuric acid is extensively earned on m connection 
with the phosphate industry Charleston has an extensive 
wholesale trade m dry goods, boots and shoes, clothing, hats 
and caps, drugs and medicines, etc. Tin city has three 
national, foui State, aud five savings banks Three rail- 
loads have then termini here, — the North-Eastern, extending 
to Florence , the South Caiolina, to Augusta, Ga , and the 
Savannah and Charleston The Santee canal, 22 miles 
long, connects Charleston with the Santee River The city 
is divided into eight wards, and is governed by a mayor 
and eighteen aldermen It has an excellent hre depart- 
ment and ati efficient police system Among the public 
charitable institutions are the city orphan house, the catholic 
orphan asylum the almshouse, the asylum foi the aged 
and infirm, the city hospital, and the asylum for coloured 
orphans In 1874 the school population was 12,727 
of whom 3291 white and 2221 coloured children were 
attending the public schools There were 75 teachers 
employed, of whom all were white, and all, except four, 
were females The public schools are graded as primary, 
gi ammar, and high There is also a normal school for girls 
The higher institutions of learning are the College of 
Charleston, founded m 1785, which has a faculty of five 
and an excellent museum , and the Medical College of the 
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State of South Carolina, opened in 183:2, which has a 
faculty of eight and a valuable pathological and anatomical 
museum. The Charleston library was founded m 1748, 
and has about 15,000 volumes There are published m 
the city fifteen newspapers and periodicals — four daily, two 
thrice a week, four weekly, two foit nightly, two monthly, 
and one quarterly The city contains 39 churches, the 
most noted edifices being St Michael’s, built in 1752, and 
St Philip’s, both Episcopal 

Charleston was founded about lbSO by English colonists 
whl) had come over with W llliani Sayle As eaily as 1 670 
they had settled a lew miles distant from the site of the 
present city at a place which the} named Charleston Tht 
new village soon began to fiounsh, while the original 
settlement dwindled away and disappeaied During the j 
revolutionary war two unsuccessful attempts were made by 
the British forces to tuke Charleston,-* the fust by Sn 
Peter Paiker and Sir lleniy Clinton in 1776, and the 
second by General l’revost in 1779 Aitci a siege of 
several weeks, the city w r as taken m May 1780 by a tone 
under Sir Henry Clinton, but it was evacuated by the Bntisli 
in December 1782 In the recent civil wai between the 
Northern and the Southern States Chaileston was the scene 
of the first hostilities, which commenced Apnl 12, 1861, 
with the bombaidment of Foit Surntei by the Confederate 
General Boauiegaid After the surrendci of the Foit the 
Confederates took possession of the city, and held it until 
Februaiy 3 86”) In April 1861 a naval attack was made 
upon the foitifications in the haibour by a hedeial fleet ol 
nine iron-clad^ commanded by Admiral Du Font This 
effoit, howevei, pursed unsuccessful, as was also a land 
attack made by General Gillmore m July ensuing The 
advance of Genual Sherman’s army thiough South 
Carolina, and the fall of Columbia, the capital ot the State, 
led to the evacuation of Chaileston by the Confederates 
on the 17th of bebuuuy 1865 The public buildings, 
cotton warehouses, stoies, shipping, <Vc , had previously 
been fired by order ot the geneial m command Fiom 
this and other causes the city sufltied much lnjuiy dunng 
the war, but suite its close many new buildings have been 
elected, and there has been maiked commeitial and 
industrial progress (r s T> ) 

CHARLESTOWN, formeily a separate city of the 
United States, m Middlesex comity, Massachusetts, but 
since 1874 incorpoiated with the city of Boston, w ith which 
it had long befmo been in many respects piaetically one 
It w f as founded m 1628 oi 1629, and soon rose into im- 
portance The most lemaikablc cunt in its histoiy is its 
almost complete destruction in 1775 dunng the revolu- 
tionary war Its population in 1800 was 2751, which at 
the time ot its incorporation with Boston had mci eased to 
32,040 Ser Boston 

CIIAPiLET, Nkolas Totssaim, a dcsignci and 
painter, moic especially of militaiy subjects, was boin in 
Paris on 20th December 1792, and died there on 30th 
October 1845 lie was the son oi a diagoon m the Re- 
publican army, whose death m the ranks left the widow 
and orphan in very pool circumstances Madame Cliailet, 
however, a woman of deteiminul spmt and an extreme 
Napoleomst, managed to give hei boy a moderate education 
at the LyuSo Napoldon, and was lepaid by his lifelong 
affection His first employment w r as in a Pansian maine, 
where ho had to register reel uits he served in the 
National Guard in 181 4, fought bravely at the Barncie de 
Clichy, and, being thus unacceptable to the Boui bon party, 
was dismissed from the inaine m 1816 He then, having 
from a very early age had a propensity toi drawing, entered 
the atelier of the distinguished painter Baion Gros, and 
soon began issuing the first of those lithographed designs 
whicb eventually brought him renown His Grenadier de 


Waterloo, with the motto “ La Garde meurt et ne se tend 
pas” (a lamoub pluase which has got attributed to Cam- 
bronne, but which he never utteied, and which cannot, 
perhaps, be tiaced farther than to this lithograph by 
Charict), was paiticulaily populai It was only towards 
1822, howevei, that he began to be sutttsbiul mu pro- 
fessional sense Lithogiaphs (about 2000 altogether), 
water colours, sepia chawuig^ nuiucious nil sketches, und a 
few etchings followed one anotliu iapidly there were 
also three exhibited oil pictures, the lust ot whrli was 
especially admned — Episode m tht Campaign of Russia 
(1826), the Passage oi the Rhine l>> Mourn M837), 
W oundtd Sold let s Halting m n Ravine (1 8 13) LcmcU s the 
military subjects in which he pcculiaily de lighted, and 
which found an energetic i espouse m the populai lu ait, 
and kept alive a feeling ot legret toi the ucuit past of 
the fiench nation and discontent with tlu piestnt — 
a feeling which men used upon tht aitiM. himself 
towauls the close ot his caiect,- Chuikt designed many 
subjects ot town life and peasant life, the ways ot dnldun, 
&c, with much wit and whim in the dcsniptive mottoes 
One ol the most iuiimus sets is the A n Civile, Politnjuo, et 
Militaire du ( apuial Valentin, 50 lithogiaphs, dating 
fiom 1838 to 1842 In 1838 his health began to fail, 
owing to an affection oi the chtst Cliailet was an uncom 
monlv tall man, with an txpitssivc late, banteung and 
good natiiKcl , his chaiactei tom spondccl, full ol boyish 
lun and high spmts, wjtli manly independent e, and a vein 
of religious letling, and lie was a heuity lavomite among 
his intimates, out of whom was the cckbiatid pamtei 
Gc'ricault Cliailet married m 1824, and two sons suivived 
him A life of him was published m 1 85b by a military 
fiiend, J >e la Combe 

CHARLEVILLE, a handsome and well-built town of 
Fiance, on the left bank ul the Meuse, in the chpaitment 
of Ai demies, about one mile noith of M Cities, with 
winch it is connected by a suspension bridge Since the 
end of the 17th century it has become a thiivmg place, 
with manufactures of nails, haidwaie, and firearms, and an 
active cxpoit tiade in wine, spirits, coal, non, and slates 
It has tribunals of pumaiy instance and commuce, a com 
modulus pent, a theatre, a huge public binary , and a cabinet 
of natural lnsUny The loy il nianutuctoiy of aims fmmetly 
established heic was tiansjcncd to Tulle and ( hatcllerault 
Charleville was founded by Chailes of Gon/ngua, eighth 
duke of Mantua, in 1606, and continued m the possession 
of his family till 1708 Jts Ratifications wue dismantled 
in 1687 , and m 18J5 it was plundered by the Prussians 
Louis Dufour, the abbe of Longueiue, was bom in tho 
town Population m 1872, '2,059 

CHARI FA ()J\, Piiiuu I'ltA^ois Xavifr di (1682- 
1 7 (> 1 ), a French Jesuit tiavcllci and historian, was born at 
St Quentin m 1682 At the age of sixteen he entiled tho 
society ot the Jesuits, and, at the age of twenty-time, 
was sent to Canada, where he lemaincd for fom years 
1 He afteiwaids became professor ot belles lettres at home , 

1 and tiavclkd on the ti lands of his society in various 
countries In 1720 he visited America for two years, in 
oidei to collect materials for Ins Untone de fa JSouvdle 
Jnamc , which appeared in 1744 He also wrote Bntoire 
d( Paiaqvay (1750), Untoue de Samt Domimpie (1730), 
Ilntont du Japan, a compilation dm fly from Xampfer 
(Rouen, 1715), and he was one of the directors oi the 
Jo v nut! de Tinovsr 

CHARLOTTEXBURG, a town ol Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Prandcnbuig, district of Potsdam, and cmleof 
Teltow, situated on the Spree, foui miles west of Berlin, with 
which a fine promenade connects it Hit town has well- 
built straight streets, two churches, and a free park , it has 
several spinning mills, oil and vitriol factories, a beer brewery, 
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and distilleries It is much frequented m summer by 
visitors from Berlin. The castle, built in 1 69 G for the queen 
of Frederick I , the electress Sophia Charlotte, after whom 
the town was named, contains a collection ot antiquities 
and paintings In the castle grounds theie is an extensive 
orangery, as also a granite mausoleum, the work of ttthen- 
kel, with monuments of Fiedenck William 111 and Queen 
Louise by Rauch The population in 1871 was 19,518 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, a town of the United States, 
the capital of Albemarle county, Virginia, situated about G5 
miles noith west of Richmond ou Mom Us Creek, a tributary 
of ltivanna river It is a railway junction of some import- 
ance , but its celebrity is due to the umveisity of Virginia 
and the residence of Thomas Jefferson, which are both in 
the neighbourhood The umveisity was founded by 
Jefferson m 1819, and over $200,000 was spent on the 
buildings, it is endowed and controlled by the stati, and 
was attended m 1875 by 130 students Monticello, the 
founder’s residence, still standing, though in a somewhat 
dilapidated state, and Ins tomb is to bo seen m the family 
burying-ground The population of the town in 1870 was 
2838, of whom 1473 were coloured 

CHARLOTTE TOWN, a town of British America, in 
the Dominion of Canada, the capital of Prince Edward 
Island, is situated on gently rising ground on the north 
hank of Hillsborough River, at its junction with York 
River, not far fioin the south coast, in 14° 15' N lat and 
03° 7' W long It has a good haibour in Hillsborough 
Bay, and the nver is navigable by the largest vessels for 
several miles Besides the Government buildings and the 
court-house, the town possesses an Episcopal, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Scotch church, a fort and barracks, a con 
vent, a lunatic asylum, an exchange, a jail, three banks, 
and an almshoust , its educational institutions include 
the Prince of Wales College, supported by the province, the 
Roman Catholic College of St Dunstan’s, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Academy, founded in 1871, and a noiinal 
school , and among its industrial establishments are an iron 
foundry, a woollen factory, and shipbuilding yards Laige 
quantities of gram are exported, as well as potatoes, fish, 
and pork A steamer plies betw ecu the tow n and Southpoi t 
every hour, and there is legulai communication with several 
of the other continental ports A tail way, with a total 
length of 200 nulcs, runs cast to Georgetown and Souris, 
and west to Somerside, Albciton, and Tigmsli Population 
m 1871, 8807 

CIIAROLLES, a town of France, the capital of an 
anondissoment in the department of Saone-et Loire, 3 
miles by rail W N W of Mftcon It lias tribunals of 
primary instance and commerce, an agricultuial society, 
a communal college, a public library, manufactories of 
potterywarc, iron feuges, and a considerable trade in corn, 
wine, cattle, and timbei It was the capital of Chaiolais, 
an old division of Franco, which from the 13th century 
gave the title of count to its possessor In 1327 the 
countship passed b) marriage to the house of Armagnac , 
and in 1390 it was sold to Philip of Burgundy Aftei the 
death of Charles the Bold, who m Ins youth lmd borne the 
title of count of Charohus, it was seized by Louis XI of 
France, but m 1493 it was ceded by Charles VIII to 
Maxumliau of Austua, the representative of the Burgundian 
family Ultimately passing to the Spanish kings, it 
became for a considerable puiod an object of dispute 
between France and Spam, until at length it was assigned 
to Coud6 the Great, m reward lor the services he bed 
rendered to the Spanish monarch The rums of the count’s 
t castle occupy the summit of a lull m the immediate vicinity 
of the town Population in 1872, 30G4 

CHARON, in Grecian mythology, the son of Erebus and 
Nox, whose office it was to ferry the souls of the deceased 
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who had received the nte of sepulture over the waters of 
Acheron For this service each soul was required to pay 
an obolus or danace, one of which coins was accordingly 
placed in the mouth of every curpse previous to burial. 

GHARONDAS, a celebrated lawgiver, who legislated 
not only for his native Catana, but likewise for various 
cities of Magna Gr*ecia By some he is said to have been 
a disciple of Pythagoras, who flourished 540-510 Bc tJ 
and according to the common account (as given by 
Diodorus, xii ), he also drew up a code for the use of the 
Thunans , but this statement is scarcely admissible, since 
Thurii was not founded till the year 443, and it is known 
that the laws of Charondas were m use among the Rhegians 
till they were abolished by Anaxilaus, who reigned from 
494-47G bc It is traditionally related that Chaiondas 
fell a sacntice to one of his own laws, by which it was 
made a capital offence to appear armed in a public assembly 
Hastening to quell a tumult on Ins return fiom a military 
expedition, his sword still hanging by his side, he was 
reminded by a citizen of Ins violation of the law, upon 
which Chaiondas exclaimed — u Then will I seal it with 
my blood ' ” and immediately pluuged the weapon into 
Ins breast Fragments of hi laws aie given m Heyne’s 
Opusnildy vol li 

OH ARPENTIER, F11AN901S (1620- 1702), archeologist 
and man of letters, was born at Pans Intended for the 
bai, he quitted law for htuature at an early age, and was 
employed by the great minister Colboit, who had deter 
miued on the foundation of a French East India Company, 
to diaw up an explanatory accouut of the project for the 
ptrusal of Louis XI V , to the uiemmi he thus prepared he 
atterwaids added a second part Charpeutier, who was an 
ardent adnnier of Ins own tongue, was one of the fust to 
demonstrate the absurdity of the ust of Latin 111 monu 
mental inscriptions, and to him was uitl listed the task of 
supplying the paintings of Lebrun in the Vu sallies Gallery 
with appiopriate legends lit acquitted himself so 
indifferently ot the commission that his veises had to be 
leplaced by others, the w r ork of Ratine and Boileau With 
these poets Charpeutier had already quaiulh d, having 
(spoused the cause of Perrault in the lamons aiademical 
dispute (IG87) concerning the relative meat of the ancients 
and moderns, and their notices of him are by no means 
calculated to place his abilities in the most favourable 
light lie is ei edited w r ith an important share m the 
production of the magnificent series of medals that com 
memoiate the pimtipal events-of the age of Louis Quatoize 
Charpeutier, wdio was long in receipt of a pension ot 1200 
livrcs from Colbert, was trudite and often ingenious, but 
lie w r as always heavy and commonplace His pnncipal 
works are a Vu de Son ate (1G50), a translation of the 
('t/ropcedia of Xenophon (1659), the Trait ( d( la Puntuu 
Pailante (1684), and the lhfense dt VExedlence de la 
Lmirtfif F unionise (1G95) 

CIIARRON PiEiuti (1541-1603), a French philosopher, 
born in Pans in 1541, was one of the twenty-five children 
of a bookseller of that city After studying law at Orleans 
and Bourges, and obtaining the degree of doctoi fiom the 
latter umveisity, he settled at Pans to practise as an 
advocate But, having met with no greut success duimg 
five or six yeais, he entered the church, and soon gained 
the highest populanty as a preachei, rising to the dignity 
of canon, and being appointed preachei in oidmary to 
Queen Margaret At length, when about forty-seven years 
of age, he dctu mined to fulfil a vow which he had once 
made to enter the cloister, but, bung rejected by the 
Carthusians and by the Celestmes, and having taken the 
advice of some professed casuists, he held himself absolved, 
and continued to follow his old profession He delivered 
a course of sermons at Angei*, and m the next year passed 
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to Bordeaux, where he formed his short but famous and | 
important fnendship with Montaigne Its intimacy is 
shown by the fact that at the death of Montaigne, m 1592, 
Charron was requested in his will to bear the arms of his 
family 

In 1594 Charron published (at first anonymously, after- 
wards under the name of “ Benedict Vaillant, Advocate of 
the Holy Faith,” and also, in 1594, in his own name) Les 
Trow Ventes , m which, by methodical and orthodox argu- 
ment, he seoks to prove that there is a God and a true re 
ligion, that the true religion is the Christian, and that the 
true church is the Roman Catholic The last book (which is 
three-fourths of the whole woik) is chietiy an answer to 
the famous Protestant work entitled Le Ttaitt de Cfigltsc 
by Du Plessis Mornay, aud m the second edition (1595) 
there is ati elaborate reply to an attack on the third Vt i ite 
which had been published anonymously by a Protestant 
writer Les Trow Venlts gained considerable popularity, 
ran through several editions, aud obtained foi its autlioi the 
favour of the bishop of Cahors, who appointed him grand 
vicar and theological canon It also led to his being 
chosen deputy to the geuoral assembly of the clergy, of 
which body he became chief secretary It was followed 
in 1600 l>y Dwcouts Chiestiens, a book of sermons, snmlai 
in tone, half of which treat of the Eucharist 

In the following year (1601) Chari on published at 
Bordeaux his thud and most remarkable work — the 
famous De la Say 1 6 sc, a complete popular system of moial 
philosophy Usually, and so far correctly, it is coupled 
with the Essays of Montaigne, to whuh the author is under 
very extensive obligations , but though it is avowedly com- 
posed m great part of the thoughts and even the words of 
others, there is distinct individuality m the book It is 
specially interesting from the time when it appeared, and 
the man by whom it was written Conspicuous as a 
champion of orthodoxy against atheists, Jews, and Protest- 
ants — without resigning this position, and still upholding 
practical orthodoxy — Charron suddenly stood forth as the 
representative ot the most complete intellectual scepticism 

His psychology is sensationalist With sense all out 
knowledge commences, and mto sense all may bo resolved 
The soul, located in the ventricles of the brain, is affected 
by the temperament of the individual , the dry tempera- 
ment produces acute intelligence , the moist, memory , the 
hot, imagination Dividing the intelligent soul into these 
three faculties, he shows —after tho manner which Bacon 
subsequently adopted — what brandies of science correspond 
with each With regard to the nature of the soul he merely 
quotes opinions The belief m its immortality, he says, is 
the most universal of beliefs, but the most feebly supported 
by reason As to man’s power of attaining truth his 
scepticism is decided , aud he plainly declares that none of 
our faculties enable us to distinguish truth from eiror 
In comparing mau with the lower animals, Charroti insists 
that there aie no breaks m nature “ Those parts which 
approach and touch one another are more or less similar 
So between man and tho other animals there is much near- 
ness and kindred ” The latter have reason , nay, they 
have virtue , and, though inferior m some respects, in others 
they are superior The estimate formed of man is not, 
indeed, flattei mg His five most essential qualities are 
vanity, weakness, inconstancy , misery, pie&umplion Upon 
this view of human natuie and the human lot Charron 
founds his moral system Equally sceptical with Mon- 
taigne, and decidedly more cynical, he is distinguished by 
a deeper and sterner tone Man comes into the world 
to endure , let him endure then, and that m silence To 
be grieved by others’ sorrows is a weakness , our compas- 
sion should be like that of God, who succours the suffer- 
ing without shanng m their pam Avoid vulgar errors, 
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cherish universal sympathy Let no passion or attachment 
become too powerful foi restraint Follow the customs and 
laws which surround you Such are the maxims he lays 
down 

Special interest attaches to Charron's treatment of reli- 
gion He has been lauded for his piety, and condemned for 
his infidelity , but he is justly to be regarded as a sceptic 
of the school of Montaigne lie insists on the diversities 
in religions , he dwells also on what would indicate a com- 
mon origin All grow from small beginnings and increase 
by a suit of popular contagion , all teach that God is to be 
appeased by prayers, presents, \ows, but especially, and 
most irrationally, by human sutlemig Eich is said by 
its devotees to have been given by mspmition In fact, 
however, a man is a Chnstian, Jew, oi Mahometan, before 
he knows he is a man Out religion is built upon another, 
the Tewish, foi instance, on tho Egyptian and other Gen 
tile lcligions, the Christian on the Jewish, the Mahometan 
on the Jewish and Christian combined But while he 
openly declaies religion to be “strange to common sense,” 
tho practical result at winch Charron arnves is that one is 
not to sit m judgment on Ins faith, but to be “ simple and 
obedient,” aud to allow himselt to be led by public autho 
nty Tins is one rule of wisdom with legard to religion, 
and anotliei equally important is to avoid superstition 
What superstition is he boldly ventures to dehue It is 
the belief that God is like a hard judge who, eager to find 
fault, narrowly examines our slightest act, that He is 
revengeful and liaid to appease, and that therefore He must 
be flattered and importuned, and won over by pain and 
sacrifice True piety, which is the first of duties, is, on 
the other hand, the knowledge of God and of one's self, the 
latter knowledge being necessary to the foimer It is the 
abasing of man, the exalting of God, — the belief that what 
Ho sends is all good, and that all the bad is fiom ourselves 
It leads to spiritual worship , foi external ceremony is 
merely for our advantage, not for II is glory 

Charron’s political views are neither original nor inde- 
pendent He pours much hackney r ed scorn on the common 
held, det lares the sovereign to be the source of law, and 
asserts that popular fieedom is daugnous 

At once the De la Saqe ssc brought upon its author the 
most violent attacks, the clinf being by the Jesuit Garasse 
A second edition was nevoitheless soon called for In 
1603, notwithstanding much opposition, it began to appear , 
but only a few pages had been printed when Chairon died 
suddenly in the street A summary aud deft nee of the 
Sae/esw, written shortly belorehis death, appeared in 1606 
In 1 604 his friend Michel de la Rochemaillct prefixed to 
an edition of the Sage sst a Life, wdnch depicts Charron as a 
man of the most amiable disposition and puiest character 
His complete woiks, with this Life, were published in 1635 
An excellent abridgment ol the we is given m Tenne- 
mann’s Plnlowphu , vol ix 

CHARTER The woid charter, from \dprrj s, thick 
paper oi parchment, came to be applied, from tho substance 
on which it was wntten, to a document gianted by a prince 
confeinng or acknowledging privileges to be enjoyed by 
either the whole oi a poition of the people under his rule 
In England, from the Conquest dowrnvards, there was a 
struggle between those who sought to enforce the feudal 
exactions which the Normans had learned m France anti 
those who attempted to resist the innovation and hold to 
the old Saxon customs If at first it was a contest between 
the monarch with his Norman followers on the one side 
and the Saxon population on the other, the conditions had 
change d during the lapse of nt arly a ceutui y and a half 
preceding the reign of John, and the barons were so 
frequently incensed bv the oppressions and exactions of • 
the ambitious kings, to whose power they had contributed 
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so much, that they joined in the general demand for “ the 
good old laws of Edward the Confessor ” Even so early 
as the reign of the Conqueror himself, there was a royal 
acknowledgment of franchises or liberties, and the charters, 
renewals, or confii (nations granted by subsequent kings are 
inextricably numerous Coke, without exhausting them, 
counts thirty -two The Gieat Charter of King John 
( I21f>) ha* so conspicuous a place m history, not only fiom 
its comparative completeness, but because it was exacted 
hy men with arms in their hands from a lesistmg king, and 
was thus an enforced stipulation likely to he rigidly 
interpreted, instead of a concession carelessly conceded and 
readily forgotten A great many of the stipulations of the 
Great Chartei refer to feudal exactions now so long obsolete 
that the restraints on them c< ise to be intelligible, and 
those who have looked at the “ palladium of our liberties, ’’ 
expecting to find in it high sounding definitions of freedom 
like those m moduli Continental declarations of light, have 
been much disappointed Even m the compaiatively 
popular language of Blackstone there is not much to convty 
a distinct expression to uupiofessional modem leaders 

“It h\<d,” 1 m siys “the foifutme of lands foi felony in the 
same iiiuiiih r as it still it mams, and piolnhitc d foi the fntiue tin 
grants of e \( liisivj fislmus, iml tin erection of new budge s so an 
to oppress the 1 lnighhoutlioocl With respeet to pmatc lights, it 
cstaniishe el the tt sturm alary powt r of the subject ovei part of Ins 

i Hisou.il estate, the lest being distributed among Ins wife and e hil 
Iron , if laid down tho law of elowu as it has eontinutcl ewer sine e , 
and it piohihiteel the' appt ils of women, unless for tin death ol 
the*ir hushanels In matte is ot public point and national come in, 
it enjoined a nnilormity of weights and measures, gave new en 
courage me nts to toinmene hy the pioteetion of mutliant strangers, 
and for baele the alu nation ol lands in moitimun With ligaitl to 
the administration of justice, besides prohibiting all denials or 
delays id it, it hxed tbe‘ eouit ot common pie is et Westminster, 
that the smtois might no longer la huassed with following tile 
king’s poison in all Ins piogtessts, anel ut the same turn brought 
the tiud of issues lioim to the wry deans of the ire e liedtlc is, b> 
directing assi/is to la t ike n in the piojai counties, and establish 
mg annual cm nits It ilsoionwttd some ubut-es then incident to 
the tnuls by wager of l iw and of bittle, dine ted the ltgulai 
awirding ot imposts foi life 01 member, prohibited the kings 
info 1101 ministers from holding pleas of the ('town, oi tiding an\ 
criminal e hinge, when by many foilc ltuics might otlurwiM lmu 
unjustly nteiued to the exe be epo r, and legulated the time and 
plaee ol bolding tl e infeiiot tnbunals ol justue, the e ouiity c ourt, 
ahmifls turn, and emuf leet It eonlnmeil ami established tin 
hheitiesof thoeit> ot London, anel all othereitics, boioughs, towns, 
and jiorts of tho kingdom And, lastly, if protected every indi- 
vidual of the nation in tho free enjoyment ol Ins life, Ins liberty, 
ami his proja t ly, mile ss eh clued to be loilutcd by the judgrne nt ol 
his jieeis or tho 1 iw of tho land ” 

Tho matonal feature erf tho document is that, so slightly 
referred to m tho above extract, which says, “ No fieeman 
shall bo taken oi impiisoned, or be disseised of his freehold 
or libel ties, oi tree customs, en bo outlawed or exiled, oi 
any otheiwise damaged, noi will wo pass upon luni, nor 
send upon him, but by lawful judgment of his peois, oi by 
the law of tho laud ” In this stipulation there n mfcired 
that supremacy of the fixed puncipJes of the law over tho 
will and power of the monauh, which has tendered the 
fanatical devotion of the English lawyeis to then common 
law so justifiable , and as a laither secunty, the light of 
trial by peers or jurymen appointed a peipetual popular 
tribunal to ehetk the ofhciul judges, should they be* 
tempted to sell the liberties aud pnvileges of tho subject 
foil him, a v cry competent judge, says, “The institutions of 
positivo law, the fai more important changes which tune 
has wrought m the older erf society dining (500 years 
subsequent to the Great Charter, have undoubtedly lessened 
its duect application to our present cncumstanres But it 
is still the keystone of English libu ty All that has since 
• been obtained is little moie than a continuation or com- 
mentaiy, and if evciy subsequent law w ere to be swept 
wpv, there would still remain the bold featuies that dis- 


tinguish a free from a despotic monarchy * — (Middle Agee, 
chap via ) 

Exemplars of the Great Charter were preserved among 
the muniments of cathedrals, and m other places calculated 
to preserve public archives The Itecord Commission, 
when they published their edition ot the statutes of the 
lealm, weie desirous to print the best authenticated version 
of the charter of King John, and they state, that “in 
Lincoln Catkedial, an original of the Great Chaiter of 
Libel ties, gianted by King John m the seventh year of his 
itign, lspieserved in a perfect state This chaiter appears 
to 1 >l of superior authority to either of the two charters of 
the same date pieservecl m the Butish Museum From the 
contemporary indorsement of the word Lmtohna on two 
folds of the charter, this may be presumed to be the charter 
transmitted by the hands of Hugh, the then bishop of 
Lincoln, who is one of the bishops named m the mtroductoiy 
clause ” — ( lntiodn(tion y xxix ) 

Among the other concessions of a less comprehensive 
natuie, tho Chaiter of the Forest was deemed next m 
importance to Magna Charta In nothing was the selfish 
japauty of the Norman monarchs more conspicuous than 
in tliur relentless dealings of gieat districts ol country for 
the establishment of forests or chases, where the sanctity 
of then held spoits wus protected with a strict legal seventy 
not conceded to the pioteetion of ordinal y pioperty and 
personal iieedom The Chaiter of the Foicst imposed 
wholesome limits on such inroads, and lienee, along wuth 
the Great Charter, it has been printed at the commencement 
of the English statutes The position of these documents 
in a stries of Acts of Pai Lament is not so anomalous as it 
might stem , for it would be veiy diflicult to distinguish 
the charters from the earliest statutes, which were con- 
cessions or admissions granted by the mourn ch on the 
requisition of the principal persons of the realm assembled 
together Our statutes, indeed, still hear m their 
phraseology a testimony to this oiigin 

The early use of the word “ chartei,” as a foundation of 
constitutional liberties, led to its beitig applied on \anou8 
occasions to fundamental constitutional codes or rules < f 
government adopted hy various nations r Ihe mod; 
memorable instance is tin Fnm.li Chait< } containing tl o 
constitution of the Fiewh Government, as adjusted at tLo 
lestoration m 181 h, and amended at the ie\o)ution of 
IS.'IO, which lmd its origin in an attempt of Charles X t j 
stretch one ol its dubious clauses 

Fiom buch public acts as Magna Charta, the concession 
of privileges by chaitLf fiom the Ciown descended through 
various grades Both in England and Scotland the 
pnvileges of municipal coiporations either were conferred 
of old by chaiter, or weie pie sumed to have been so con- 
teircd The power of the Crown has m this form 
Jong virtually departed, but it js still competent to incor- 
poiate collective bodies with certain limited poweis by royal 
chaiter , though, in geneial, it is deemed necessary when 
the powers might affect personal oi public mteiests to secure 
them by Act of Parliament Insidious privileges were 
some times gi anted by chaiter, and were among the objects 
ot the attacks on the Crown’s power to grant monopolies 
in the 17th century 

By the practice of mimicking the usages of the sovereign 
through all grades of feudality, it became the custom for 
evciy feudal lord or superior, high or low, when conceding 
any privilege as to bis fief or landed property, to do so by a 
chattel r ihus, throughout the Butish empire, and m 
Scotland especially, one of the most ordinal y deeds con- 
nected with tho commerce m land assumes to this day the 
shape of a concession of privileges by a sovereign or other 
high feudal lord to his vassal One of the essential features 
which the student of Scottish law has to master m the 
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practice of conveyancing ib the constitution of the charter 
Although modem practice has ingrafted on it other classes 
of deeds, to suit the exigencies of the commerce m land, 
such as the disposition, the assignation, &c , yet “the char- 
ter ” is the original source from which the spirit and tenor 
of the whole system of conveyancing are to be acquired 

ClI ARTEU-PARTY, a wutten or paitly written and 
partly printed contract, by which a ship is let or lined for 
the conveyance of goods on a specified voyage, or foi a 
definite peuod By the terms of tins coutiact the owneis 
declare the ship to be “tight, stanch, strong, and ever) 
way fitted for the voyago ,” and they aie accoidmgly liable 
m damages to the merchant or cinutoior, if the ship be 
unseaworthy, or if they fail to provide her with mi) 
necessary equipment or clearances The slnpowneis au 
further bound to have the vessel ready to receive her caigo 
at the stipulated time , and they are responsible for the 
proper stowage of the goods iccei\ed on board On the 
loading being completed, the vessel must proceed without 
delay to her appointed destination , and should she un- 
necessarily deviate fiom the legular course of the vo)uge 
{a proceeding which might vitiate the merchant’s insurances), 
the owners are liable in damages to the met chant On 
arnval at the port of destination the goods arc to be 
delivered “agreeably to bills of lading,” the lesponsibility 
of the shipowners m this particulai being limited by the 
usual exception against loss ot damage by “ the act of God, 
the queen’s enemies, fire, and all and every other dangeis 
and accidents of the seas, nvcis, and navigation ot whatevei 
natuie and kind soever” The freight payable to the ship- 
owners is the amount specified m the charter paity, whicli 
may in eeitain cases be either more 01 less than the lates 
mentioned in the bills of lading, — the charterer havim r 
usually the right of sub letting the ship in pait m in whole 
to othei shippers, on terms agieed upon between themselves, 
which it is customary to specify m their separate bills 
of lading, without piejuduo to the original agreement In 
such cases, however, the slnpowneis’ lien on the goods foi 
freight extends only to the amount specified in the bills of 
lading , and they must look to the charterer personally for 
any fuithei sum which may be due to them 

The chaiteiei, cm his pait, is bound to furnish the cargo 
at the port of loading, and to take delivery of the same at 
the port of disthaige willnn specified periods, which are 
usually called “ laydays ” He may detain the vessel for a 
certain fixed tunc beyond the stipulated laydays on payment 
of a specified sum as “ dcmuirage ” foi each day the ship is 
ao detained The laydays commence on the ship being 
ready to load or to dischaige, even although it may happen 
from the port being crowded, or from sinnlai causes, that 
she cannot at the time be placed in a berth whcie it would 
be convenient or prat ticable for the merchant to bpgin these 
operations 

The vessel is not bound to piocccd nearci to her port of 
loading and discharging than “ she may safely get ,” and 
this generally means that sho is not bound to go nearer to 
a loading port tnan to the point fiom which she can safely 
.get away ogam with her cargo on boaid The charterer, 
therefore, must pay the expense ot necessary lighterage in 
loading or discharging, unless there be a specific agreement 
to the contrary 

It is usual to insert in chaiter-paities a clause by whith 
the parties bind themselves to fulfil their contract under a 
apecihed sum as penalty for non peiformance , but the 
amount of this penalty is not the absolute limit of the 
damages which either party may be entitled to recover 
under any of the other conditions which may have been 
violated See Carrier 

CHARTTER, Alain, the most distinguished French man 
of letters during the 1 5th century, was born at Bayeux 
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The date of his birth is not known, but M. Vallet de 
Viriville places it betwcon 1380 and 1390 Altei a 
complete course of study at the university of Paris, he u 
supposed to have entcicd the service of Chailes VI , who 
is said to have cliaigcd him with important missions 
Aftei this, howevci, lie is known to have followed flie 
fortunes ot Chalks the Dauphin, nftci waiils Chalks VII , 
and to have been employed by th it pi nut, about 1 I JO, m 
the triple capacity of clink, imtaiy, and lmauciil seuetai) 

He is also said to have laid a prebend m the cathuiial 
chinch of Notie-Dame de Pans, of which lie w is likewise 
aich-deacon, and to have been sent as i nvoy to the S< ottuh 
court A Latin epitaph discovered in tin lSih untun, 
and pronounced authentic by the biogiaplici uiu idy cited, 
credits him with the enjoyment of other dignitus than 
those refened to, and decl.uts that he “s nidonmt mjm 
<I<tm le Sea/nnu ,” in the city of Avignon, ‘ l an de 
Pliuai nation, 1440 ” 

Theie is some analogy between the fate of Alam (Jhartier 
and that of Ronsnid Both enjoyed an c xtraordinaiy 
imputation during their lives, and after death both vveie 
neglected and foi gotten Alain Cliaitiei’s lot was cast in 
tioublous times — he felt tlio agony of Agimouit, and 
witnessed the rise of the Maul — but this would seem to 
have increased lus renown The stoiy of the famous 
kiss bestowed by Margaiet of Scotland, wife of that 
Louis the Dauphin who was afterwaids to be known as 
Louis XI , on “/a pi inane bom he da hupirite sovt nsvs 
H soths taut de bans mots (t vatmusis saitcna authentic 
or not, is interesting, if only as a proof of the high degice 
of estimation in which the ugliest man of Ins day was held 
Jean de Mask's, who annotated a portion of Ins vorse, has 
lecoided how the pages and young gentlemen of that 
epoch were required daily to leaui by heart passages of his 
Hit waive di s Nobles , Lydgate, the English i by inester, 
studied him ardently and affectionately , and Clement 
Maiot mid Octavien de Samt Gclais, wilting liity years 
after his death, find many fan words for the old poet, their 
master and predecessor For the last tlnee untunes, how 
ever, Alam Cliai tier has been remembered latlieron account 
of the kiss aforesaid than for the sake of any of the bons 
mots and vntuen sis senlaaes that induced it The Kenans 
sauce of 1830, even, that has made so many glones to 
blossom anew, has not justified again his old renown in 
the eyes of men As a pint his fame lias yielded to that 
of his contemporary, Charles of Oilcans , and even his 
eloquent piosc, which is said to bo the best part of his 
work, has awakened no interest whatevei In spite of 
this, howevei, Alain Chaiticr deserves notice as one of the 
most rt markable and influential men of hu time His 
wntings, both m piosc and veise, breatlit an dident spirit 
of patriotism, and aie notable, m some instances, loi a 
boldness of thought and fiecdom of idea that seem to 
foreshadow the great utterances of the Ifitli century 

Alain Chiu tier, who is cudihd with th< invention of the 7 on 
duiu diduiatij , usmI all tlm fomis of \<rs< emu lit at that pmod- 
roumkl, lay, lull id, and t oitiphunt Him Inst books an said to 
1 m Le hue (bs Qwxtir Jtamrs, whuh was < illid foi 111 by thu 
b title of A gin court, and Jr Qaadrihqui-lnicitif, a but patriotic 
ditlogut, 1 m mng dntt 1422 Sie Maned, Alain Chattier , 6tudc 
btbhoqraphlqiir it hftnaiu , 8\o , Pans, 1849 

CHARTISM was a movement for radical reform in Eng 
lish politic s, which originated in 1838, reached its culm mat 
mg point m 1848, and collapsed the same year, it took lU 
name from the “ People’s Charter ” or “National Charter,” 
the document in which the scheme of leform was embodied 
The Reform Bill of 1832 loft a large class of the pojmla 
tion, espec lally the working men, dissatisfied Accoidmgly, 
in 1838, after an unsuccessful attempt to initiate a scheme , 
of more radical reform m the House of Commons, six of 
the most advanced members of the House had a consultation 
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with the deputies of the “ Working men's Association/' the 
result being the appearance of the People's Charter, which 
embodied in the six following points the programme of their 
party — (l) annual parliaments, (2) universal suffrage, 
(3) vote by ballot , (4) abolition of the property qualification 
for membership of the House of Commons , (5) pay ment of 
membeis, (G) equal electoral districts The most influ- 
ential ol the six members of the House who took part m 
the drawing up of the charter was O’Connell, and the 
methods adopted for the propagation of their views were 
those practised by the gieat agitatoi with such success 
Monster meetings were held, at wlin.li seditious language 
was occasionally spoken, and slight collisions with the 
military took place Petitions of enormous size, sigued m 
great part with fictitious nanus, were presented to Parlia- 
ment , and a great many newspapers were started, of which 
the Nor'/um St a / , conducted by Feaigus O’Connor, the 
active leader of the movement, had a emulation of 50,000 
In 1840 the Chartist movement w is still further organized 
by the inauguration at Manchester of the National Charter 
Association, winch rapidly became powerful, being the head 
of about 400 sister societies, which aie said to have 
numbered 40,000 members Nome time alter, effoits were 
made towards a coalition with the more model ate radicals, but 
these failed , and a land scheme was started by O’Connor, 
which piosperccl for a few years In 1844 the fanatical 
spirit of some of the leaders was only too well illustrated 
by their attitude towards the Anti-Corn-Law League 
O'Connor especially, entered into a public controversy 
with Cobden and -Bright, in whu li lie was worsted , and 
ho even endeavoured to defeat the pui pose of the League 
But it was not till 1818, during a season of gieat sufieiing 
among the working classes, and under the mliucnee of the 
revolution at Pans, that the real strength ot the Chartist 
movement was discoveied, and the pic valent discontent 
became known Early m Match disturbances occuiied m 
Glasgow which required the intervention of the military, 
while m the manufacturing (Inducts all over the West of 
Scotland the operatives weie leady to use, in the event of the 
mam movement succeeding Nome agitation, too, took place 
in Edinburgh and in Manchester, but of a milder nature, 
m fact, while there was a real and widespread discontent, 
men weie indisposed to icsoit to decided measures The 
principal scene of intended Ohaitist demonstration was 
London An euonnous gathering oi halt a million was 
announced for the 1 0th April on Kennington Common, 
from which they weie to march on tho Houses of Parliament 
to picsent a petition signed by nearly six million names, m 
ordei by this imposing display of numbers to secure the 
enactment of the si\ points Probably some of the more 
violent members of the party thought to imitate the 
Parisian mob by taking power eutuely into their own 
hands The announcement ol the pi occasion excited great 
alarm, ami the most decided measures weie taken by the 
authoutios to pi event a rising The procession was for- 
bidden The military was called out under the command 
of tho Duke ol Wellington, and by him concealed near the 
bridges and other points where the procession might 
attempt to foice its way Even the Bank and other public 
buildings weie put m a state of defeiee, and special con- 
stables, to the numbei, it is said, of 170,000, were enrolled, 
one of whom was destined shoitly attei to be the emperor ot 
the French After all these gigantic preparations oil both 
aides the Chartist demonstration proved to be a very 
insignificant affair Instead of half a milium, only about 
50,000 assembled on Kennington Common, and their 
leaders, Feaigus O’Connor and Ernest Jones, shrank from 
the responsibility of braving the authorities by conducting 
the procession to the Houses of Parliament The monster 
petition was duly presented, and scrutinized, with the result 
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that the number of signatures was found to have been 
grossly exaggerated, and that the most unheard of falsifica- 
tion of names had been resorted to Thereafter the 
movement specially called Chartism soon died out The 
return of national prosperity relieved the working classes of 
their most pressing grievances , and subseqent legislative 
changes have in great measure removed the causes that 
existed foi discontent among the classes which mainly sup- 
ported the charter 

CHARTRES, the duel town of the department of Eure- 
et-Lon, 55 miles south-west from Pans by railway, stands on 
aslope skirted by the River Eure, which flows partly within 
and partly beyond the l am parts Its houses are antique 
and straggling , but thoio are four fine squares, m one of 
which, used as the heib market, is an obelisk m memory of 
Genoi al M arceau, a native of the town Cho rtres is the seat of 
a tribunal of the first instauce, a tribunal ol commerce, a com- 
munal college, and a diocesan seminal y , and it has a weekly 
corn-market, which is one of the largest in Fiance and is 
well managed by a corporation of women Its chid manu- 
factures are woollens and leather Its cathedial of Notre 
Damo, a vast Gothic edifice, with two spires of different 
construction, is leckoned one of the finest catliedruls m 
France. It was founded in the 11th century by Bishop 
Fulbcrt on the site of au eailier church destroyed by fire 
in 1020 In 1 104 another confhgiation laid waste the new 
building then hardly completed , but clugy and people set 
zealously to work, and the mam pait of the present structure 
was finished by 1240 Though thue have been numeious 
minor additions and alteiations since that time, the general 
character of the cathedial is unimpaired The upper 
woodwork was consumed by fire in 1830, .is well as the 
bcautilul belfry of tbe old towel, but the rest ot t lie building 
was saved, and it still piebeives some of its magnificent 
stained glass windows of the 13th centuiy (See Bulteau, 
l)(8(?'ipt <fr l<t cathtdi d< Chath es, 1850 ) The churches of 
St Piene and St Andie may also l e noticed 

Phaitrcs was otk of tin pi im i pal towns of tlu ( miuUs, nnd by 
tlu Romans was uillid Autiuuin, horn the mu Aulun (Im.k ) 

1 rom the Romans it passed lulo tin hands of the f lankish kings, 
and was sm ussiviby tikui by Tluury 11 , k’ng ot Oilcans and 
Hu i guild}, and by the Neumans, who burnt it in 852 and 872 
It atti iwaids h 11 into tbe li mils ol the I nglisli, limn whom it waa 
movimt in 1432 K was iltiukril uiistii c t sstully by the Pro- 
testants m nt>8, and w is taken in l r >91 bv Homy IV , who was (on- 
set rated there thru yens iltuuuds In tlu Iiaiao Piussmn War 
it was s( i7( (1 by tlu Oilmans on 21st (ht 1870, and continued 
dining the rest ol the campaign an important centicot oni rations 
During tin Middh Agis it w is the clue 1 town ot tin uistmt of 
Hcauu, and gave its naim to the lounts ot ( hurtles , and suuc the 
tune ol Louis XIII tlu title of duke ot ( liartit s has been luuditnry 
m tlic family ot Oilcans Population ot the town in 1872, 19,822, 
and ot the commune, 19,580 

CHARTREUSE, or more usually, to distinguish it from 
other establishments of the oidm , La Grandl CiiAirrubUSK, 
a famous Carthusian monasteiy oi Fiance, m the depat t- 
ment of Iscre, situated about 14 miles noth of Grenoble, 
at a height of 4268 feet above the level of the sea, m one 
of the upper valleys of a group ot calcaieous mountains, 
near the sources ot the Guiers Molt and the Guiers Vif, 
two tnbutaries oi the Rhone The settlement was 
originally founded in 1084, and derived its uame from a 
small village a short distance to the south-east, which was 
formerly known simply as Chartreuse oi fjart hkhi, but is 
now distinguished as Saint Pierre de Chartreuse The 
first convent on the present site was not elected till 1137, 
and most of the present edifice is of a later date than 
1G7G It stands in a large meadow, which slopes to the 
south-west, and is watered by a tiny tributary of the 
Guiers Moit , on the north a fine forest rises up to the Col 
of La Ruchere, while on the west the valley is shut in by 
well-wooded heights, and on the east is overshadowed by 
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the white ridges of Graudsom, which rise upwards of 2500 
feet above the convent roof All access to the spot was 
formerly by difficult and defensible pathways , and before 
the construction of the modern roads, it was very seldom 
that alien visitors disturbed the monks m their retreat 
One of the pnncipal approaches is by the valley of the 
Guiers Mort, which the traveller enters at St-Laurent-du- 
Pont, a village of about 1800 inhabitants, with a deaf-mute 
institution supported by the Carthusians Passing up 
the left bank of the stream he next reaches the picturesque 
hamlet of Fourvoine (Latin Jouiia v/a), so named from the 
road which was driveu lip the pass at the suggestion of Lc 
Roux, the thirty third general of the order, in the l Cth 
centuiy It is the seat of iron foiges, a saw mill, a faun, 
and laboratories belonging to the monks, and it was formeily 
the site of the first gateway that guarded the entrance to 
their domain The nvei is theie spanned by a noble three 
storied bridge of a single arck , and about thiee miles 
higher up is the budge of St Brutio, which has replaced 
the older P^rant bridge still hanging in romantic dilapida 
tion over the torrent A short distance higher lip begins 
the new part of the road constructed by M Eugime Viaud 
m 18.53-4, it soon leads through the narrow passage of 
the CEillette or Aiguillettc, formeily guarded by a second 
gateway, beyond which no female footstep was pei nutted , 
and after having passed through four separate tunnels, it 
brings the traveller m sight of the convent in about three 
hours from St Laurent du Pont Other routes of less 
interest are by the villages of Sappey and La Charmctte 
There is nothing very striking oi btauliful about the 
architectuie of the Chartreuse, — its pnncipal features being 
the high i oofs of dark slate and the cross sunnounted 
turrets Within the buildings there are four halls foi the 
reception of monks from the Caithusian provinces of 
France, Italy, Burgundy, and Germany, about sixty cells 
for the resident brethren, a cliuicb of the 1 5th and 16th 
centuries, several chapels, and a libiaiy, which befuie the 
Revolution contained a valuable collection both of books 
and niauuscupts A short distance from the main building 
is the infirmary, now set apirt under the dnection of the 
sisters of charity for the entei tainment of female visitors 
Since the 1 evolutionary confiscation of 1763 the domain of 
Ohartieuse has belonged to the state, and the monks, who 
were permitted to return to the monasteiy in 1816, pay a 
nominal rent for the use of tho buildings and the right of 
pasturage, and have no longer any property m the 
neighbouring forests, winch are m gieat measure due to 
their predecessors Their revenue is augmented by the 
sale of various pharmaceutical preparations known as the 
Elixir, the Bouled’Acier (a miueial paste or salve), itid the 
Chartreuse In the manufacture of the last - a f mums 
aromatic liqueui — carnations, absinthium, and the young 
buds of the pine tiec are employed , thcic are three kinds 
— a green, a yellow, and a white — differing m degree of 
strength The monks are distinguished by an active 
benevolence, the effects of which aie visible in all the 
surrounding villages, where churches, schools, hospitals, 
and similar institutions have been elected and maintained 
at their expense See Bruno and Carthusians , also 
Adolphe Joannes Dauphnu et Savoie, 1870, and Jules 
Taubers Guide du Voyaqeur h la Giaude Chaitrntse , i860 
ClIABYBDIS See S< \lla and Ciiaryijdis 
CHASE, Salmon Portland (1808-1873), an American 
statesman, was born in Coinish, New Hampshire, on the 
13th of January 1808 After graduating w r ith distinction 
at Dartmouth College, at the age of eighteen he opened a 
classical school at Washington, and commenced the study 
ot law under William Wirt In 1830 he was admitted to 
the bar , and he soon after gained for himself considerable 
reputation by a compilation of the statutes of Ohia 
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Throughout his whole career he was a consistent and 
vigorous opponent of slavery From the first he was 
willing to risk his hopes of piofessional success by under 
taking the defence of runaway slaves or of those who* 
assisted their escape , and he boldly argued that slavery 
was merely an institution of the individual States, to which 
the national Government could not extend its sanction lie 
took a prominent part m the anti slavery comention winch 
met at Columbus in 1841, in the fust “ National Liberty 
Convention” of 1843, in the “Southern and Western 
Liberty Convention” of 18 15, and in the second “ National 
Liberty Convention” of 1847 lie also presided om the 
“National Convention” of 1848, which nominated Van 
Buien for president and Adams for vice pusidtnt In 
1846 lie became member of the senate , and m ls5 r > he 
was elected governor ot Ohio, m which position lie was so* 
populai that he was ie elected, two years after, by an 
extraordinarily large number of votes He was also three 
times nominated for the presidency, though he never 
attained that dignity 

On the accession of Lincoln to the presidency, m March 
1861, Chase became secretary of thetieasury, and he fulfilled 
the duties of this most impoitant and difficult post with 
the greatest en ei gy till June 18(>t Still, notwithstanding 
Ins ability and zeal, it cannot be said that the measures ho 
adopted w r eie the best oven in the extremely difficult cir 
cumstances in which he was placed Though he appears 
to have appiehendcd some ot the evil consequences likely 
to ause from the creation of inconveitible notes, lie argues 
that their issue was necessaiy on the 1 ground that it would 
inciease the loanable capital of the country, while, in 
fact, employed as it was by Covr mmtnt in defraying 
expenses, it could have no such etket At first Chase 
contemplated laismg a laige sum by direct taxation , but 
this couise Congifss refused to put sue He was forced, 
theiefoie, to report to a consult lablo increase of the taxes 
on impoits, to issues of an inconveitible pupu currency, 
and to enoimous loans, which weie contracted upon un- 
necessarily expensive terms The inter est was, in reality, 
about double its nominal amount, owing to the fuct that it 
w r as paid in gold , and, beside this, a consideiable loss was 
sustained through the an ange merit by which the debt con- 
tracted m depreciated paper was dischaigeel in coin 

It was under his management that Oongiess passed the 
Banking Law of February 1863, which, as amended m June 
1864, is still in font (see Binkinc , vol in p HO) Jtwas 
at that tunc useful m two ways, foi it piocuud for the 
Government, m its necessity, a considerable loan from the 
banks, and it replaced the notes of the banks, which had lost 
the u credit thiough frequent failures, by notes which pos 
sessed the Govi rnment guarantee Its great recommenda- 
tion at present is that it secures the tiustworthmess of the 
note currency 

In December of the year in which he resigned the 
seaetaiyship ot the ticasury, Chase was apuointt d Chief 
Justice ol the Supreme Court of the United States, and m 
this rapacity he had to undertake the responsibility of 
superintending the tual of President Johnson But bis 
health was now broken and Iiir old activity was no longer 
possible 4 In June 1870 he suffered a shock of apoplexy, 
and on May 7, 1873 he died at New Yolk 

CJ1ASTELA1N, Georg* * (1403-14 75), called JJAdinn- 
i tntvjr , the celebrated Burgundian chroniclei, was bom at 
Alost in Flanders When only seven years old be began 
the study of letters This, however, he abandoned to 
become a suldiei, serving first of all as a squire Particu- 
larly favoured by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, he 
quitted the career of arms towards 1443, and devoted him • 
self to the service of that prince, who made him successively 
pantler, orator, and finally grand chronicler of the house of 
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Burgundy In addition to such duties as these offices i 
entailed upon their holder, Chastelam was often em- 
ployed diplomatically, and was also accustomed to direct 
the dramatic entertainments designed for the amusement oi 
the ducal court A heavy but insolent opuscule m verse, 
published by lam m 1455, had neaily compromised his 
safety, as it was held to contain reflections injurious to the 
honour of the king and nobility of Fiance, Chastelam, 
however, extucated himself from the difficulty by issuing a 
soit of reply (in prose) to his own libel About this time, 
too, at the request of Philip, he began his most import nit 
work, the Grande Chronn/ue Philip’s son, Charles the 
Bold, continued to confide m and favout Chastclam as his 
father had done, and confeircd on him the order ol the 
Golden Fleece, with the title of J ml inane — a designation 
intended as descriptnc of one who “ d&nonstroit par 
esenpture authentnjuo ks admirables gestes des chevaliers 
et confines do J’oidie ” At the beginning of the new leign, 
however, Chaste lain retned to Valenciennes, where he busied 
himself till Ins dcatli m the pioduetion of Ins C/u unique 
(m which he was assisted by Jean Moliuct, his disciple 
and continuator) and of other works, imaginative and Ins 
tori cal 

Among his c ontemporaries, Georges Chastelain acquued 
by his versos the style and title of a second Llomer , but 
postenty, in relegating hi» poetry to eternal oblivion, has 
heen careful of his memory As an historian, Chastclam is 
desei vmg of moro attention He was a soldici and traveller, 
who hud yet been trained to letters, the f.i\ounte ol a 
splendid prince, and personally acquainted wntii most (d the 
actors m the great scenes which his position enabled him 
to study on the veiy theutie of their action II is method of 
writing history, to judge by a dcclaiatum ol his own yet 
extant, was not such as would have occurml to the men 
compile! oi w i iter liom dictation The vast mass of material 
collected dm mg Ins long and bu^ life was intended to be 
fused and shaped as lus own conclusions, his own gteat 
experience of men ami years, should deteimmo, and not 
altogether accoiding to the lequuements of p irty and leudal 
feeling Impartiality, howevei, must not lie considered 
one of hts vutues A bnlliant satmst, and at the same 
time, a master of eulogy, it was his inter est to use all his 
gitt m his master's service, and he did so use it 

Only thiee tiagments of the Ch/om</ite t which was to have 
filled six volumes, in folio are known to exist — the fust ex- 
tending fiotn 1 ill) to 1 1 2 J, and the second, with large breaks 
in the text, from HGI to 1474 A thud mutilated frag- 
ment is undeistood toiefer to the pound uncouiid b) the 
huger cliapt< rs, but it neither tells a connected story noi 
fills the gieat gap between the othei tw > 

Su* Buthon, Clnonujtu natiomih s mid J'lnitJhon liftman 
Qua heiat, llibhothtqne de l Etole dcs Uhaitis t lkilluibtig, Dues 
de Horn qnynt , 8vo, 18«l(> 

C1IASTEL Mil), Pilhiu Bosconn he (1540-150 \\ 
a Ficmch poet whose name is msepaiably couneeted with 
that of Maiy Queen of bcots, was born m Dauphin 6 , 
aud was a scion ot the house of Bayard Fiom the service 
of the Constable Montinoreiicv, Chastcdard, then a page, 
passed to the household of Maishal Damvillo, whom he 
accompanied in lus join my to Scotland in cscoit i»t Alary 
(1501) He i etui nod to Pans »n the marshal’s train, 
but left for Scothnd agun shortly afterward, bearing 
letters of recommendation to Mary from lus old protectoi 
Montmoiency, and the Jin/rrh uddressed to the ex-qucf n 
of France by Pierie Bonsard, lus master in the art of song 
He is also understood to have umh rtaken the charge, for 
transmission to the poet, of the service of plate with winch 
Mar> rewarded him But ho had laden m lovo with the 
queen, who is said to have encouraged lus passion Copies of 
verso passed between them , she lost no occasion of showing 
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i herself partial to his person and conversation The young 
man hid himself under her bed, where he was discovered 
by her maids of honour Mary pardoned the offence, and 
the old familiar terms between them were resumed 
Chastelard was so rash as again to violate her privacy 
He was discovered a second time, seized, sentenced, aud 
hanged the next morning He met his fate valiantly and 
consistently, reading, on his way to the scaffold, his mas- 
ters noble Hymnede la Mort — “ Trcs-bien fait et propre 
pour ne point faire abhorer la mort” — and turning at the 
instant of doom towards the palace of Ilolyrood, to address 
to his unseen mistress the famous farewell — “Adieu, toi 
si belle et si cruelle, qui me tues et que je ne puis cesser 
d’aimei ” This at least is the version of Biantome, who is, 
however, as notoriously untrustworthy as an authority 
as he is charming as a writer Another account is that 
the plaint was a leproath, contained m the exclamation 
“ Cruelle reme>” aud emphasized by a threatening gesture 
addressed to Mary’s apartments 

Sworder and amorist, audacious and ineligious, with a 
stiong sense of the nobility of art and some taste loi 
its piactice, Chastelard is a favourable specimen ot the 
golden youth of the French Renaissance As a poet he 
is not remarkable — meiely one ol u tlie mob oi gentle- 
men who wrote wuth ease,” in spite of the notes of truth 
and passion occasionally to be distinguished through the 
clink and fall of Ins vuse But foi lus maduess ot Jove, 
indeed, it is possible that he would have left no shadow or 
shred of himself behind As it is, however, his life and 
death aie of intei est as illustrating the wuld days in which 
his lot w r as c ast 

( kilimis, 1 if( of Man/ Qumi of h<ofs, kno\, History of 
tin Jif formation , Mignct, Jlntoue de Mane >S taint, I>aigaud 
Untune de Mane fluent, la Labnimm, Mnnoira di Cash! nan , 
Bnmtuim, Mnnoins Mi Swuibium ’s tngi ily ol UunUlard is too 
well known to need moic than pissing icluuice 

CHATEAU B1UAND, Framois Bin*, Vise ount pf 
( 1708-1848), the most bullmnt lcpiesentativc of the 
reaction against the ideas ri the Fiench Revolution, and 
the most conspicuous figme in Fr< nch literature during the 
First Empne, was born at St Malo, ScptcmVr 4, 1708 
Here, as beautitully nanated by luin^elf, Ins natuially 
poetical temperament was fostered by picturesque lnlluences, 
the m 3 stenous restive ot lus morose tathei, the anient [net} 
of Ins mothci, the traditions of 1 ns ancient Jamilv, the 
legends aud antiquated customs of the sequestuid Rieton 
district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of the 
neighbouring ocean He received his education at Dol and 
Rennes, and after declining to enter the chuich from an 
absence of vocation, obtained a commission in the army 
when on the point ol pioceediug to try lus fortune in India 
(1788) 

His thirst for distinction, fuither excited by the political 
convulsions of the following year, found vent m a lomantu 
‘-chime for the discovery of the Noith West Passage, 111 
puisuance of which lie departed loi America in 17‘JO The 
passage was not found 01 even attempted, but the adventurer 
ret 111 nod enuched with the to him muie linpoit.int discover! 
of lus owm powers and vocation, conscious of his marvellous 
ficulty for the delineation of nature, and stored with ideas 
and imager) , the matciial of much ol lus future woik Hi s 
return coincided with the cxc cution of Louis W I Chateau 
bnand, a Breton and a sohliu, coulel not do otherwise than 
throw himself into tlie 1 inks of the emigrants After the 
lailnre of the duke of Brunswick’s nnasion ho retired to 
England, vvheie he livenl obscuiely for several years, gaming 
an intimate acquaintance with English literature, and 
elaborating Tin Natchez , a prose epic designed to portray 
the life of the Red Indian tribes, and inspired by reminis- 
cences of his American travels Two brilliant episodes of 
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this work, A tala and Bene, have acquired universal 
renown , but the work as a whole, to say nothing of the 
unreality of its pictures of savage life, belongs to that 
unfortunate compromise between the forma of prose and 
poetry m a manner imposed upon the French language by 
the penuiy of its poetic diction, but incapable of the 
perfection of either poctiy or piose Chateaubriand’s first 
publication, however, was the Essay on Revolutions (1797) 
In this remarkable work, which the authoi subsequently 
retracted, but took care not to suppress, he appears as a 
mediator between royalist and revolutionary ideas, a fiee- 
thmkor in religion, and in philosophy imbued with the 
spa it of Rousseau A gieat change in his views was, 
however, at hand, induced, as he would have us believe, by 
the death of his mother in the same year It is certain 
that upon his restoration to his country three years subse- 
quently, the Genius of Christianity was already in an 
advauced state Before publishing it, however, he 
determined to make an e^say with an episode of Ins 
lomance A tala, or The Loves of Two Savages, appeared 
m 1801, and immediately raised the author to the summit 
of literal} distinction Exquisite style, impassioned 
eloquence, and glowing descriptions of nature, gamed 
indulgence tor the incongruity between the rudeness ot the 
personages and the refinement of the sentiments, and for 
the distasteful blending of prudery with sensuousness , the 
latter was indeed conformable to the example of the author’s 
models and predecessors Alike m its ments and defects, 
the piece is a more emphatic and highly-coloured “ Paul 
and Virginia,” it has been justly said that Bermudin Saint 
Piene models m marble and Chateaubriand in bronze 
Encouraged by his success, the author resumed his Genius 
of Christianity , which appeared m the following year, just 
upon the eve of Napoleon’s i e-establishment of the Catholic 
religion, foi which it thus almost seemed to have prepared 
the way No coincidence could have been more oppoi tune, 
aud Chateaubriand might almost be pardoned tor esteeming 
himself the counteipart of Napoleon m the intellectual 
order, as he certainty did In composing his work he had 
borne in mind the admonition of Ins friend Joubert, that 
the public would care very little foi his erudition and very 
much for his eloquence It is consequently an inefficient 
pioduction fiom tho point of view of serious argument 
The considoiations derived fiom natural theology are but 
c ommonplaces reudci ed dazzliug by tho magic of style , 
and the paiallels between Christianity and antiquity, 
especially m arts and letters, aie at best ingenious sophis- 
tries The less polumcal passages, however, where the 
author depicts the glories of the Catholic litmgy and its 
acccssones, or expounds its symbolical significance, are 
splendid instances of the effect produced by the accumula- 
tion and judicious distribution of particular gorgeous m 
the mass, and individual]} treated with the utmost refine- 
ment of detail Taken altogether the work is a master- 
piece of literary art, and its immediate effect was veiy 
considerable It admirably subsuved the statecraft of 
Napoleon, who appointed the writer attache at Rome, 
and when his insubordinate and inti iguing spirit compelled 
his lecall, transfeired him as envoy to the canton of the 
Valais The muidei of the duke of Enghien took place 
during his absence on this mission Chateaubriand, to Ins 
honour, immediately resigned his post, aud subsequently 
manifested gieat couiage in his indirect censures of 
Napoleop m a journal of which he had become proprietor, 
and which was ultimately suppiessed Ere tins he had 
departed on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, undertaken, as he 
subsequently acknowledged, less m a devotional spint than 
m quest of new imagery, and in deference to tho wishes of 
a lady friend The journey produced (1811) a record of 
travel distinguished by Ins habitual picturesqueness, and 
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also inspired his prose epic of The Martyrs, published two 
years previously This work may be regarded as the 
argument of the Genius of Christianity thrown into an 
objective form Moore’s Epuutean , and the more ambitious 
passages of Bulwci’s eat her lomances, may convey an 
adequate notion oi it to the metety English lcudei As m 
the Epxcinean, the piofesscd design is the contrast between 
Paganism and Christ unity, which fails ot its puipose 
partly from the absence ot leal insight into the genius of 
antiquity, and paitly because the heathen aie the most 
interesting chaiacters aft • i all Two >iars pn viously had 
appeared Bint, another ditai lnd ipisodi of Tin Aatihiz, 
and perhaps Chatcaubiiand s most eliauuteiistiL pioduction 
The connecting links in Euiopean lituutuic between Wt; 
ther and C /tilde Hat old, it paints with wondeilul mastery 
the misery of a moibid and dissatisfied soul, the tjpi of a 
character blighted by ovei-sensitivcness on the out hand, 
and an egotism thinly disguised by poetical stntnnent on 
the other The lepiesentation is inanity horn the lift, and 
Chateaubriand must certainly la aeqmtted of theumcality 
and affectation which so fiequently chaiactenzc similar 
delineations of thepoetu tempeiamcnt Rent’s moibid de- 
spondency is but the too faithful protiait of the dcsolatiem 
begotten in his own mind by the unnatuial alliance between 
opulence of imagination and poveity of heait His sister 
Lucile is the Amalie of the stoiy Tin A aU he:, of which 
Rem was to have formed an epiBode, was not published 
until 1826, at which time also appeared the beautiful tale 
of Thi Last of the Ahem en ayes, wntten about 1809, and, 
as the author asseits, withheld fiom publication on account 
of the Pennisulai Wai With tins composition Chateau- 
briand’s career as an imagiuati\c wntei is closed , and we 
have henceforth chiefly to considti him as a politician 
His character in this point ot view may be comprised in a 
sentence , he w T as tepidity formidable to bis antagonists 
when m opposition and to his friends when in oflice His 
poetical receptivity and impiessionabluiess lendcrtd linn 
honestly inconsistent with himself, wdnle Ins 'sanity and 
ambition, too moibidly a< ute to be icstiained b} the ties 
of party allegiance, made lnm dnngeiousand untiustwoithy 
as a political associate His pamphlet, JUmapaiU and the 
Lou? bans, published in 1814, while the fate of Napoleon 
yet trembled m the balance, was as opportune in the 
moment of itsappeaianec as the Gnnus oj Christianity, and 
pi oduced a hardly less signal c licet Louis Will dt clai ed 
that it had been worth a hundred thousand men to lum 
Chateaubriand was called to Ins councils, accompanied lurn 
to Ghent dimng the* Hundred Days, and fox a time asso 
mated himself with the excesses oi the royalist miction 
Political bigoti}, how even, was not among Ins laults , 
he gradually duffed into hbeialism and opposition, and 
upon a change of mimstiy, obtained the London embassj, 
from which he w r as tiansfened to represent lus countiy at 
the Congress of Verona He here made himself inanity 
responsible foi the iniquitous invasion of Spain, — an 
expedition undertaken, as he himself admits, with the 
puerile idea of restoring French prestige by a military 
parade He next received the portfolio of foieign affairs, 
which he soon lost by his desert ion of his colleagues on the 
question of a reduction of the interest on the national debt 
After another interlude of effective pamphleteering m 
opposition, lie accepted tho embassy to Rome undci the 
Martignac administration, resigned it at Prince Pohgnao’a 
accession to office, and on the downfall of the elder btanch 
of the Bourbons, made one last extremely brilliant but 
inevitably fruitless protest from the tnbune m defence of 
the principle of legitimacy During the first halt of Louis 
Philippe’s reign he was still active with his pen, and was 
regarded as the most efficient champion of the exiled * 
dynasty, but as >eara increased upon him, and the prospect 
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of ins agam performing a conspicuous part dnm rushed, he 
relapsed into an attitude of complete discouragement, and 
contributed to chill the ardoui of his own party Ills 
narrative of his share in the Congress of Veiona, the Lite oj 
Haute, and his translation of Milton, belong to the wntings 
of these later (lays Ue expired on July 4, 1848, wholl> 
exhausted and thoroughly discontented with himself and the 
woiiit, but ailed innately tended by Jus old fnend Madame 
Rnunui, htisclt deprived ot sight fits remains were 
intiiud m (hand Hey, a lonely islet oil the coast ol 
Thittiii) Shortly aftu his dentil lus memory was power- 
fully revived, and ut tin saria tunt exposed to much 
adverse diticism, by the publication, with sundry mutila 
turns as has bicu suspected, of lus celebrated Mtmonts 
(TO utie Tombe , the com position ol which had oi copied him 
at intervals dm mg the greater part ol his hie These 
mernoiis undoubtedly nvtal Ins vanity, his egotism, the 
frequent hollowness ol lus piokssed convictions, and his 
incapacity for smart ittaclnuuit, except, pei haps, m the 
ease ot Madame Hu am it 1 They abound, on the otlici hand, 
with beauties ol the first order, and much ol the lough 
treatment they have experienced is attributable to the 
animosity of paity Their principal litciuiy detect is the 
fiequont enuoachinent ol the historical element upon the 
autobiographical, tin water’s exaggerated estimate of his 
own consequence leading him to allow a disproportionate 
span 1 to tiausactions m which he had m lac f but little 
share 

( Miatcaubriand ranks rather as a great rhetorician than 
as a great poet, rather as a great writer than a great man 
Something of affectation oi unreality commonly interferes 
with the enjoyment of his finest works The (Linn* of 
Chustiaintij is a brilliant piece ol special pleading , AttUn 
is mailed by its unfaithlulnoss to the truth of uncivilized 
human uatiue, Hem by the per version of sentiment which 
solicits sympathy for a cliaractci lather deserving of con 
tempt Clmtcmubi land’s fame owes much to the timeliness 
of Ins appe nances m print, and even mote to the genuine 
conviction ot Ins countrymen that French literature and 
European lili ratine aie proctic ally convertible terms They 
have hence made lus position m the formei the standurd of 
his influence) over the lattei, which, foi an author so widely 
read and so generally admired, has m reulity been but 
small Even m France he is chiefly significant as marking 
the transition from the old classical to the modem lomantic 
school lie belongs to the latter by the idiosyncrasy of his 
genius, to the foimei by the comparative seventy ot Ins 
taste The leitilit) of ideas, vehemence of expression, and 
luxuiy ol natural description, which he shares with the 
romanticists, ate controlled by a discipline imbibed in the 
school ot then piedecessors His palette, always bnlliant, 
is nevei gaudy he is not merely a painter but an artist 
Ho is a master of epigrammatic and incisive sayings, 
and has umti Jmted us much as any great Flench water to 
foster the disastrous national partiality for la phrase 
Perhaps, howcvei, the most tiuly ( haracteristic feature of 
his genius is the picuhai magical touch which Mr Arnold 
has indicated as a note of Celtic extraction, which reveals 
some occult quality in a familiar ob]ect, or tinges it, oue 
knows not how, with “ the light that never was on sea ot 
land ” This incommunicable gilt is of necessity genuine, 
and supplies an element ol snuerity to Chateaubriand’s 
writings which goes far to redeem the artificial effect of 
his calculated sophistry and set declamation It is also 
fortunate for his fame that so large a part of his writings 
should dnectly or indirectly refer to himself, for on this 
theme he always writes well Egotism was Ins master 
passion, and beyond his intrepidity and the loftiness of his 
•intellectual carriage his charactci piasents little to admire 
He is a signal instance of the compatibility of genuine 


poetic emotion, and sympathy with the grander aspects both 
of man and nature, and even munificence m pecuniary 
matters, with absorption m self and general sterility of heart 

The principal authority tor Chatuiubnand’s biography is his 
own Mi menus d'Outre-Tombc The Souvenirs it Correipondance of 
Madame Kttarmei may also lu consulted The l>est general levicw 
of Ins character and wiitmgn is bainte Beuve’s Chateaubriand et sa 
Croupe Lxtttriure , Pam, 1872, stealso the Count de Marcc Hub’s 
Chateaubriand U s,on Tanps , and for his diplomatic cauc* the 
latter’s Souvenirs JJiplomaiujucs The best edition of Ins works is 
SamU Hum's, Pans, lboD-00 lK (i ) 

CHATEAUBRIANT, a town of France, at the head of 
an anondisscuicnt in the depart jicnt of Lone Inteneure, oil 
the left bank of the Cherc, a tnbutaiy ot the Viluinc, *55 
miles hi N E of Nantes It takes its name from a castle 
founded m 1015 by Briant, count oi Peiitlnevie , and its 
principal ornament is anothei castle, built in 1524 by Jean de 
Laval, and famous in history as the scene of the assassma 
turn of Fraucoist de Foix There is also an interesting 
Romanesque church dedicated to bt Jean de Btre The 
manufactures aie mainly woollen stuffs and confectionery , 
and the tiade is m iron, coal, and wood Population m 
1872 4134 

CHATEAUX) UN, a towm of France, capital formerly of 
the countship of Dunois, and now of au anonchsseinent in 
the depaitment of Eure-ct-Luii, 28 miles bSW of 
Chartres It stands on an eminence near the left bank of 
the Loir, and has remains ot an old castle, sevcial ant lent 
churches, a town-hall, a communal college, a public libiary, 
and mauuiacturcs ot woollens and leather it was almost 
entirely destroyed by hu w 1723, and in 1870 it W'as 
captured by the Germans Population m 1872, 5923 

CHATLAU-GONTIER, a town of France, at the head of 
anaiiondissenientin the depaitment ot Mayenno, on the light 
bank of the Mayeune nver, here ciossed by a stone bnuge, 
17 miles S S E of Laval It has a fine Gothic chinch* a 
communal college, three hospitals, an agricultural society, 
public baths, extensive bleat h fields and manufactures of 
linen and woollen stufls It is also the entrepot of a great 
pint ot the trade ol the depaitment in wnn , slate, non, and 
coal Chateau-Gontiei owes its ongiu and its name to a 
castle erected in 1037 by Gunther, the steward ot Fulquia 
N en a oi Anjou, on the site of a farm belonging to the 
monks of St Aubm d’Angeis On the extinction of the 
family, the loidslnp was assigned by Louis XI to Philippe 
de Comines The town suflered severely during the 
wais of the League, and m the Vcndean struggle it was 
the scene oi sanguinary proceedings Population m liv2, 
7018 

CIIATEAUROUX, a town of Fiance, capital of the 
department of Indre, is situated in a fine plain on the left 
bank of the Indie, 90 miles by rail b W oi Orleans It is the 
seat ol a court ol assize, and tribunals of primary instance 
and uunmeice, and it has a castle, now used as the town-hall, 
a cathedral, ended about 1873, a socuty i»i arts and 
aguculture, a communal college, a theatre, and a public 
library It is ill built, with narrow filthy streets The 
principal manufacture is woollens, in which a great part of 
its lu habitants arc employed , it has an active trade in 
woollen yam, leather, iron, grain, and cattle, and there aie 
quan ics of lithographic stone m the neighbourhood The 
castle fiom which it takes its name was founded about the 
middle of the l()th century by Raoul, pi nice of Dcols, and 
passed mto the possession ot several noble families In 
1215 out oi the earliest of the Franciscan monasteries was 
founded rn the town by William of Chauvrgny Raised to 
the rank of a countship in 1497, and to that of duchy in 
1G10, it finally passed into the possession of Louis II of 
Bourbon, prince of Conti «5, and the castle served for the 
incarceration of his wife for tw r enty three years General 
Bertrand was born m the castle m 1773, and his statu* 
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adorns the Place Sainte H61fene. Population of the to # wn m 
1872 , 16,858 , of the commune, 18,670 

OHiTEAU-THIERRY, a town of France, at the head of 
an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, on the right 
bank of the Marne, and connected with an extensive suburb 
on the opposite bank by a fine stone bndgo of three 
arches It is the seat of a tribunal of pi imary instance, 
aud has a communal college, a public library, and manu- 
factures of linen, cotton, leathei, and earthenware It 
contains a maible statue erected to the memoiy of La 
Fontaine, who was born m the town , and his house is still 
preserved m the street that was formerly called after the 
Cordeliers, but now bears the name of the poet On the 
top of the hill aie the lums of a castle, which is said to 
have been built by Chailes Mai tel loi Thierry IV , and is 
plainly the origin of the name of the town Chftteau- 
Thierry was foimeily the capital of the district of Bne 
Pouiileuse, and received the title of a duchy lrom Charles 
IX in 1506 Its position has brought upon it numeious 
disasters from time to time It was captmed by the 
English m 1421, b\ Charles V in 1545, and by the Spanish 
m 1 r >9 1 During the wars of the Fionde it was pillaged 
in 10“> 2 , and m tlu campaign of 1814 it sulleitd sevuely 
On February 12 of the latter year the Russo Prussian forces 
were beaten by Napoleon in the neigh boui hood Popula- 
tion of the town in 1872, 5347, of the commune, 0623 

ClIATELLLiiAULT, a town of Fiance, at the head of 
an arrondissement in the department of Vienne, on the right 
bank of the Vienne, heie dossed by a handsome stone 
bridge, which connects it with the suburb of Chatoauncuf 
on the opposite side of the nvei, 24 miles N N E of Poitieis 
It stands in a fei tile valley, and has several hue promenades, 
but is irregularly built It has tribunals of pnniary 
instance and commeice, a fine Gothic church, a public 
fountain, a communal college, an exchange, a hospital, a 
society of agnculture, and a theatre It is one of the chief 
seats of the manufacture of cutlery iu France, and has a 
Govei nmeut manufactory of swords and bayonets, established 
in 1820 There is a large trade in wines, dried fruits, 
slates, iron, com, hemp, andtimbei Population in 1872, 
13,363 

CMnlWault, or Ca&trum ITcrnldi , derives its nnmo from a castle 
built in tin 11th ccntuiy In lf>14 it was made admin in favourol 
Gilbert of Horn bon, count of M ontpensicr, but not long alter it was 
reunited to the Tiown In 1548 it was bestowed on lames llamil 
ton, second tail of Amu, but it was foifeited bj failure of male issue 
The title, howi u l, < outmued to b< < laiim d by the duk( s of Hannl 
ton and the eails of Abel coin, who win both descended by tin 
female side from the original posst ssor A dt i r» » of the Fr< nc li 
Council of State dt t ult d against tlu < irl, and tlu title was rebestowe d 
on the duke* of Hamilton by N ipoleon ill 

CHATHAM, a town ol England, m the county of Kent, 
on the south side of the Medway about 15 miles from its 
junction with the estuary of the Thames, and 27 miles 
east of London Though still nominally distinct, it 
is practically united with Rochester on the west, and 
is m close proximity to Brooipton and Gillingham on the 
east In Chatham proper the streets are for the most part 
narrow, and with the exception of the docks and fortifica- 
tions, thtre are but few objects of interest bt Mary’s 
chuich is a brick building elected about 1788, but occupying 
the site of an earlier structure of the 14th century , it con- 
tains a monumental brass to the memory of Stephen 
Borough, the discoverer of the northern passage to Russia 
There are a few remains of the hospital for lepeis founded 
by Bishop Gundulf m 1078, but the funds for its main- 
tenance were appropriated by decision of the court of 
chancery to the new hospital of bt Bartholomew erected in 
18f>3 within the boundaries of Rochester The almshouse, 
established in 1592 by Sir John Hawkins for poor decayed 
seamen and shipwrights, is still m existence, the building 
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having been re erected in the present century , but the fund 
called the Chatham Chest, originated by Hawkins and 
Drake in 1588, was incorporated with Greenwich Hospital 
m 1802 The town possesses numeious churches aud 
chapels of vauous denominations, a ragged school, a nautical 
school, a mechanics’ institute, and a lectuie hall The 
Medway union woikhousc is situated a short distance to 
the south-east The water supply is obtained from springs 
at the village of Lupton, about halt a mile furthei oil in 
the same ducction, and L\tensm icscnous were con- 
structed in 1862 at Star llill in the neighborhood of the 
village Numeious bnckyauls, lime-kilns, aiul Hour mills 
are m the surrounding distnct, and the town caincs on 
a large letail trade, partly liom the presence of tin gamson 



Plan ol Chatham 

The fottifications are among the most cluboiate m the 
kingdom The so-called Chatham Lines ought rather to 
bear the name of the village of Brompton which they 
enclose They wtie commenced in 1758 and completed 
in 1807 , but various alterations and additions have since 
been effected They arc strengthened by several detached 
forts and redoubts, and consist of a very mtucate system 
of trenches, batteries, and subterranean passages Port 
Pitt, which rises above the town to the west, w'as built m 
1779, and is now used as a general military hospital, it 
was regarded as the principal establishment of the kind in 
the country till the foundation of Netlcy in Hampshire 
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The lines include the Chatham, the Royal Marine, the 
Brompton, the Hut, and St Mary's barracks , the garnson 
hospital and Melville hospital , the arsenal with its large 
park of artilleiy , the gymnasium, established in 1864 foi 
gymnastic exercise , the military school for the practical 
instruction of sappers and engineers, opened in 1811} , a 
military institute for the men in g.n nson, the convict 
prison , and, finally, tho extensive system of dockyards 
which has made tin* town so famous 

Numerous Roman remains both architectuial and 
domestic, have been discovered at Chatham and Biompton , 
but they appeal to have belonged to the Roman city of 
Rochester Till the leign of Eli/alxth the place was a 
meiG insignificant village , but bcfoie 1588 the queen 
established the fust dockyard on the site ot what is now 
called tho Ouinanei Whait, and elected Castle Upnor on 
the opposite bank of the uvei foL its defence The situa- 
tion was changed in the following leign, and under the 
Charleses extensive additions wue made The history of 
♦he town since the attack of Hie Dutch in 1667 has been 
mainly tin history of the naval and military establishments 
Tho parliamentary borough, which returns one mcmbei, 
includes the towns of Chatham and Brompton, and the 
villages ot Gillingham, Chatham Hill and New Brompton, 
and covets an area ot 2707 acies The population of the 
borough in 1871 uumbeird 45,792 poisons, of whom 
24,872 were malts and 20,919 females 

CHATHAM, William Pitt, First Earl oj (1708- 
1778), one of the gicatest of English statesmen and pailia- 
mentary orators, was born at Westminstei on the 15th 
Novemboi 1708 He was the younger son of Robert Pitt 
of Bocoimotk, in Cornwall, and grandson of Thomas Pitt, 
governor of Madias, who was known as Diamond Pitt, 
from the lact of lus having sold a diamond ot extra- 
ordinary si/e to the Regent Oilcans fm £135,000 It was 
mainly by this fortunate transaction that the governor was 
enabled to raise his family, whuh was one of old standing, 
to a position of wealth and political influence Tho latter 
he acquired by means of the former in the dnect open 
method, then so common, purchasing the burgage tenures 
of Old Shi urn, whuh was thus destined to become famous 
os represented by William Pitt a hun died years bofoie it 
became notations ns the typical “rotten borough” m tho 
debates on the hist reform bill 

Ot the tally life of William Pitt comparatively little is 
known He was educated at Eton, and in Januaiy 1726 
was enteicd as a gentleman commoner at Tmuty College, 
Oxtoid There is evidence that he was an extensive!) 
road, if not a minutely accurate classical scholar , and it is 
interesting to know that Demosthenes was Ins favourite 
author, and t hat he diligently cultivated the faculty of 
expression by the practice of translation md le translation 
An hereditary gout, tiom which he had suffered even (lining 
his school-days compelled him to leave tin' univeisity 
without taking his degree, m older to tiavel abroad lie 
spent some time m Fiance and Italy , but the disease 
pioved intractable, md lit t out inued subject to attacks of 
giowmg intensity nt fitqucnt intervals till the close of his 
life In 1727 Ins father had died, and cm his letuin 
home it was necessary foi him as tho younger son, to 
choose a profession Huvingt hoseii the army, lie obtained 
through the interest of Ins fi lends a cornet’s commission 
in the dragoons But Ins military careei was destined to 
be shoit His elder brother Thomas having been returned 
at the general election of 1731 both for Oakham pton and 
for Old Sarum, and having preferred to sit for the former, 
the family borough fell to the younger brother by the sort 
of natural right usually recognized iu such cases Accord- 
ingly, in Jauuary 1735, William Pitt entered Parliament 
as member for Old Sarum Attaching himself at once to 


the formidable band of discontented Whigs known as the 
Patriots, whom Walpole's love of exclusive power had 
forced into opposition, he became in a very short time one 
of its most prominent members His maiden speech was 
delivered in April 1736, in the debate on the congratulatory 
address to the king on the marriage of the prince of Wales 
Tho occasion was one of compliment, and there is nothing 
striking in tho speech as reported , but it served to gam 
for him the attention of tne house when he presented 
himself, as he soon afterwards did, m debates ot a party 
character So obnoxious did he become as a critic of the 
Government, that Walpole thought fit to punish him by 
procuiing lus dismission fiom the aimy Some years later 
he had occasion vigorously to denounce the system of 
cashiering officers foi political diflerenc&s, but with charac- 
teristic loftiness of spmt he disdained to make any reference 
to his own case The loss of his commission was soon 
made up to him The heir to the throne, as has usually 
been the case in the house of Hanover, if not m reigning 
families generally, was the patron of the opposition, and the 
ex-cornet became groom of the bed-chamber to the prince 
of Wales In this new position his hostility to the Govern- 
ment did not, as may be supposed, m any degiee relax 
He had all the natuial gifts an oratoi could desne, — 
a commanding presence, a graceful though somewhat 
theatrical bearing, an eye of piercing brightness, and a 
voice of the utmost flexibility His style, if occasionally 
somewhat turgid, was elevated and passionate, and jfc 
always bon the mi pi css of that intensity of conviction 
which is the most poweiful instrument a speaker can have 
to sway the convictions of an audience It was natuial, 
therefore, that in the senes of stormy debates, protracted 
through several yeais, that ended m the downfall of 
Walpole, his eloquence should have been one of the 
strongest ot the fences that combined to bring about the 
final result Specially eflective, according to contemporary 
testimony, were lus speeches against tho Hanoverian 
subsidies, against the Spanish convention in 1739, and m 
favour of the motion m 1742 for an investigation into the 
list ton years of Walpole’s administration It must be 
borne in mind that the reports of these speeches which 
have eome down to us were made fiom heaisay, or at best 
from recollection, and are necessarily tkeiefore most 
imperfect The best known specimen of Pitt’s eloquence, 
lus leply to the sneers ot Horatio Walpole at his youth 
and deelamatoiy manner, which lias found a place m all 
handbooks of elocution published duung the last hunched 
years, is evidently, m form at least, the work, not of Pitt, 
but of Dr Johnson, who furnished the report to the 
Gentleman \ Magazine Probably Pitt did say something 
of the kind attributed to him, though even this is by no 
means certain in view of Johnson a repentant admission 
that he had often invented not merely the foim but the 
substance of entire debates 

In 1742 Walpole was at last forced to succumb to the 
long continued attacks of the opposition, and was succeeded 
as prime minister by the call of Wilmington, though the 
real power m the new Government was divided between 
C.nteret and the Pelhams Pitt’s conduct on the change 
of ailmimstidtion was open to grave censure The 
relentless vindictiveness with which lie insisted on the 
prosecution of Walpole, and supported the bill of indemnity 
to witnesses against the fallen mimstei, was in itself not 
magnanimous , but it appears positively unworthy when 
it is known that a short time before Pitt had offered, on 
certain conditions, to use all his influence m the other 
direction Possibly he was embitteied at the time by the 
fact that, owing to the strong personal dislike of the king, 
caused chiefly by the contemptuous tone m which he had 
spoken of Hanover, he did not by obtaining a place in the 
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new ministry reap the fruits ot the victory to which he 
had so largely contributed The so-called “ broad bottom ” 
administration formed by the Pelhams in 1744, after the 
dismissal of Carteret, though it included several of those 
with whom he had been accustomed to act, did not at hist 
include Pitt himself even m a subordinate office Before 
the obstacle to his admission was overcome, he had received 
a remarkable accession to his private fortune The eccentric 
duchess of Mailborough, dying m 1744, at the age of 
ninety, left him a legacy of £10,000 as an “acknowledg- 
ment of the noble defence he had made for the support of 
the laws of England and to prevent the rum of his country ” 
As her hatred was known to be at least as strong as her 
love, the legacy was probably as much a mark of her 
detestation of Walpole as of her admiration of Pitt It may 
be mentioned here, though it doe^ not come in chronological 
order, that Pitt was a second tune the object of a form of 
acknowledgment of public virtue which few statesmen have 
had the fortune to receive even once About twenty years 
after the Marlborough legacy, Sir William Pynsent, a Somer- 
setshire baronet to whom he was peisonally quite unknown, 
left him his entire estate, woitli about three thousand a 
year, m testimony of appioval of his political career 

It was with no very good grace that the king at length 
consented to give Pitt a place m the Government, although 
the latter did all he could to rigiatiate himself at court, by 
changing his tone on the questions on which he had made 
himself offensive To force the matter, the Pelhams had 
to resign expressly on the question whethci lie should be 
admitted or not, and it was only after all other arrange 
ments had proved impracticable, that they were re instated 
with the obnoxious politician as vice treasurer of Ireland 
This was in February 1746 In June of the same year lie 
was promoted to the more important and lucrative office ot 
paymaster-general, which gave him a pi, ice m the Privy 
Council, though not in the Cabinet Here lie hid an 
opportunity of displaying his public spirit and mtegiity m 
a way that deoply impressed both the king and the country 
It? had been the usual practice of pievious paymasteis to 
appropriate to themselves the interest of all money lying in 
their hands by way of advance, and also to accept a com 
mission of one-half per cent on all foreign subsidies 
Although there was no strong public sentiment against the 
practice, Pitt altogether refused to profit by it All 
advances were lodged by lnm in the Bank of England until 
required, and all subsidies weie paid ovei without deduc- 
tion, even though it was pressed upon him, so that lie did 
not draw a shilling from las office beyond the salary legally 
attaching to it Conduct like this, though obviously dis- 
interested, did not go without immediate and ample reward, 
m the public confidence which it created, and which 
formed the mainspring of Pitt’s power as a statesman 
The administration foimed m 1 74 C lasted without 
material change till 1754 It would appear from Ins 
published correspondence that Pitt had a greater influence 
in shaping its policy than his comparatively subordinate 
position would in itself have entitled him to His conduct 
m supporting measures, such as the Spanish treaty and the 
Continental subsidies, whuli he had violently denounced 
when m opposition, had been much criticized One of his 
biographers, Mr Thackeray, takes the trouble to ofler an 
elaborate defence of it, but the vindication is m part 
unnecessary, and m pait unsatisfactory Within certain 
limits, not indeed very well defined, inconsistency lias never 
been counted a vice m an English statesman The times 
change, and he is not blamed for changing with the times 
Pitt in office, looking back on the commencement of his 
public life, might have used the plea “A good deal has 
happened since then/’ at least as justly as some others have 
done Allowance must always be p?ade for the restraints 
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and responsibilities of office In Pitt’s case, too, it is to 
be borne m mmd that the opposition with which he had 
acted gradually dwindled away, and that it ceased to have 
any organized existence after the death of the prince of 
Wales in 1751 Thon m regard to the important question 
with Spam as to the right of seaich, Pitt has disarmed 
criticism by acknowledging that the course ho followed 
during Walpole’s administration was indefensible All 
due weight being giveti to these various considerations, it 
must be admitted, nevertheless, that Pitt did oveistep the 
limits within which inconsistency is usually iigiultd as 
vernal His one great object was Inst to gnu office, and 
then to make his tenure of office socuu by com iliatuig the 
favour of the king The ontne revolution whu h much of 
Ins policy underwent in older to effect this object bears too 
close a tesemblanco to the sudden and inexplicable cliauges 
of front habitual to placemen of the Tadpole stamp to be 
altogether pleasant to contemplate m a politician of pure 
aims and lofty ambition Humiliating is not too strong a 
term to apply to a letter m which he expresses his desire 
to “ efface the past by oveiy action of his life,” m order 
that he may statu! well with the king 

Tn 1751 Henry Pelham died, and was succeeded at the 
head of affaus by his hiothei, the duke of Newcastle 
To Pitt the change brought no advance merit, and ho had 
thus an opportunity of testing the truth of the description 
of his duct given by Sn Robert Walpole, “ His name is 
treason ” But there was for a time no open breach Pitt 
continued at his post and at the general election which 
took place during the year he even accepted a nomination 
for the duke’s pocket borough of Aldborough He had 
sat for Seaford since 1747 When Parliament met, however, 
ho was not long m showitig the state of his feelings 
Ignoring Sir Thomas Robinson, the political nobody to 
whom Newcastle had entrusted the management of the 
Commons, he made frequent and vehement attacks on 
Newcastle himself, though still continuing to servo under 
him In this strange state matters continued for about 
a year At length, pist after the meeting of Parliament 
in November 1751, Pitt was dismissed fiom office, having 
on the debate on the address spoken at great length against 
a new system of Continental subsidies, proposed by the 
Government of which he was a member Fox, who had 
just before been appointed Secretary of State, retained his 
place, and though the two men continued to be of the 
same party, and afterwards served again m the same 
Government, there was henceforward a rivalry between 
them, which makes the celebrated opposition of their illus- 
trious sons seem like an inherited quairel 

Another year had scarcely pissed when Pitt was again m 
power The inherent weakness of the Government, the 
vigoui and eloquence of his opposition, and a series of 
military disasters abroad combined to rouse a public feeling 
of mdignition wlmh could not be withstood, and in Dec- 
ember 1756 Pitt, who now sat for Oakhampton, became 
Secretary of State, and leader of the Commons under the 
premiership of the duke of Devonshire He had made it 
a condition of his joining any admunstiation that Newcastle 
should bo excluded from it, thus showing a lesentment 
winch, though tiatmal euough, proved fatal to the lengthened 
existence of his Government With the king unfriendly, 
and NewciJle, whose connpt influence was still dominant 
in the Commons, osl ranged, it was impossible to carry on 
a Government by the aid of public opinion alone, however 
emphatically that might have declared itself on his side 
In April 1757, accordingly, he found himself n gain dismissed 
from office on account of his opposition to the king’s 
favourite Continental policy But the power that was id 
sufficient to keep him m office was strong enough to make 
any arrangement that excluded him impracticable Tht» 
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public voice spoke m a way that was not to be mistaken 
Probably no English minister ever received m so short a 
time so many proofs of the confidence and admiration of 
the public, the capital and all the chief towns voting him 
addresses and the freedom of their corporations From the 
political deadlock that ensued relief could only be had by 
an arrangement between Newcastle and Pitt After some 
weeks’ negociation, m the course of which the firmness and 
moderation of “ the Great Commoner, ” as he had come to 
be called, contrasted favourably with the characteristic 
tortuosities of the crafty peer, matters were settled on such 
a basis that, while Newcastle was the nominal, Pitt was 
the virtual head of the Government On Ins acceptance 
of office he was chosen member for Bath 

This celebrated administration was formod iti June 1757, 
and continued in power till 1761 Duung the four years 
of its existence it has been usual to say that the biography 
of Pitt is the history of England, so thoroughly was he 
identified with the great events which make this period, iu 
so far as the exteinal relations of the count! y ate concerned, 
one of the most glonous m her annals A detailed account 
of these events belongs to history, all that is needed in a 
biography is to point out the extent to winch Pitt’s 
personal influence may really be traced m them It is 
scarcely too much to say that, m the general opinion of his 
contempoianes, the whole glory of these years was due to 
his single genius , his alone was the mind that planned, and 
his the spirit that animated the bulhant achievements of 
the British arms m all the four quarters of the globe Pos 
terity, howevei, 1ms taken the liberty of revising this en- 
thusiastic verdict, and has placed his renown on what seems 
a truer and therefore a firmer basis It has lecogm/ed 
more fully than his contemporaries the independent genius 
of those who, os Ruboidmates oi allies, carried out his pur- 
poses The heroism of Wolfe would have been n repres- 
sive, Clive would have pioved himself “a huavui-boin 
general,” and FieiLrick the Great would have wntton his 
name in history as one of the most skilful stiategists the 
world has known, whoever had held the seals of office m 
England But Pitt’s relation to all three was such as to 
entitle him to a large sliaio in the credit of their deeds 
It was his discernment that selected Wolfe to lead the 
attack on Quebec , and gave him the opportunity of dying 
a victor on the heights of Abiaham lie had personally 
less to do with the successes m India than with the other 
great entei prises that shed an undying lustre on his adminis- 
tration , but Ins generous praise m Parliament stimulated 
the genius of Clive, and the fences that acted at the close 
of the struggle were animated by lus indomitable spint 
Frederick the Cheat’s Seven Years’ War might well have 
been anothu Thirty Years’ Wai, if Pitt had not furnished 
him with an amiuil subsidy of £700,000, and in addition 
relieved him of the task of defending Western Gennany 
against France 

Contemporary opinion was, of course, incompetent to 
estimate the peinmnent lesults gained for the country by 
the brilliant foieign policy of Pitt It has long been 
generally agieed that by several of his most costly expe- 
ditions nothing was won but empty gloiy It has even 
been said that the ouly pemmnent acquisition that England 
owes directly to him is hci Canadian dominion , and, 
strictly speaking, this is tiue, it being admitted that the 
campaign by w r hich the Indian empire was virtually won 
was not planned by him, though bi ought to a successful 
issue during his ministry But material aggrandizement, 
though the only tangible, is not the only real or lasting 
eftect of a war policy More may be gamed by crushing 
a formidable rival than by conquering a province The 
loss of her Canadian possessions was only one of a series 
of disasters suffered by France, which radically affected the 


future of Europe and the world Deprived of her most 
valuable colonies both in the East and m the West, and 
thoroughly defeated on the Continent, her humiliation was 
the beginning of a new epoch m history The victorious 
policy of Pitt destroyed the military prestige which repeated 
expenence has shown to be m France as in no other 
country the very life of monarchy, and thus was not the 
least considerable of the many influences that slowly 
brought about the French Revolution It effectually de- 
prived her of the lead in the councils of Euiope which 
she had hitherto arrogated to herself, and so has affected 
the whole course of Continental politics to the present 
time It is such far-reaching results as these, and not 
the more acquisition of a single colony, howc\er valuable, 
that constitute Pitt’s claim to be considered as on the whole 
the most powerful minister that ever guided the foreign 
policy of England 

The first and most important of a series of changes which 
ultimately led to the dissolution of the ministry was the 
death of Geoigo II on the 25th October 1760, and the 
accession of his giandson, George III The new king had, 
as was natuial, new counsellors of Ins own, the chief of 
W'hom, Lord Bute, was at once admitted to the cabinet as 
a secrotar} of state Between Bute and Pitt there speedily 
aiose an oicismn of serious difference The existence of 
the so-called family compact by which the Bourbons of 
Franco and Spam bound themselves m an offensive alliance 
against England having been brought to light, Pitt mged 
that it should be met by an immediate declaration of war 
with Spain To this couise Buto would not consent, and 
as his refusal was endorsed by ail his colleagues save 
Temple, Pitt had no choice but to leave a cabinet in which 
lus advice on a vital question had been rejected On his 
resignation, winch took place in Octobei 17bl, the king 
urged him to accept some signal maik of loyal favour m 
the form most agreeable to himself Accoulmgly he 
obtained a pension of £3000 a year foi thiee lives, and his 
wile, Lady Hester Grenville, whom he had mairied m 1754, 
was created Baioness Chatham in her own right In con- 
nection with the lattei giacefully bestowed honour it may 
be mentioned that Pill’s domestic life was a singularly 
h ippy one 

Pitt’s spirit was too lofty to admit of his uitenngou any 
meiely factious opposition to the Government he had quit- 
ted On the contraiy, his couduct after his rctuement 
was distinguished by a modulation and disinterestedness 
which, as Buike has remarked, “ set a seal upon his char- 
actei ” The war with Spain, in which he had urged the 
Cabinet to take the initiative, proved inevitable , but ho 
scorned to use the occasion for “altercation and lecumma- 
tion,” and spoke in suppoit of the Government measures 
for carrying on the wai To the pielmunaucs of the peace 
concluded m Febiuary I7b3he ottered an indignant resist 
atice, considering the teims quite inadequate to the suc- 
cesses that had been gamed by the country When the 
tieaty was discussed m Paihament in December of the pre 
ceding year, though sutteung from a severe attack of gout, 
lie was earned down to the house, and m a speech of three 
hours’ duration, interrupted more than once by paroxysms 
of pain, he strongly piotested against its vanous conditions 
The physical cause which rcndeied this effort so painful 
probably accounts lor the infrequency of his appearances 
m Parliament, as well as for much that is otherwise inex- 
plicable in his subsequent conduct In 1763 be spoke 
against the obnoxious tax on cider, imposed by his brother- 
in-law, George Grenville, and his opposition, though un- 
successful m the house, helped to keep alive his popularity 
with the country, which cordially hated the excise and 
all connected with it When next year the question of 
general warrants was raised m connection with the case o* 
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Wilkes, Pitt vigorously maintained their illegality, thus 
defending at once the privileges of Parliament and the free 
dom of the press. During 1765 he seems to have been 
totally incapacitated for public business In the follow- 
ing year he supported with great power the proposal of the 
Rockingham administration for the repeal of the American 
Stamp Act, arguing that it was unconstitutional to impose 
taxes upon the colonies He thus endorsed the contention 
of the colonists on the ground of principle, while the ma- 
jority of those who acted with him contented themselves 
with resisting the disastrous taxation scheme on the ground 
of expediency The Repeal Act, indeed, was only passed 
pan passu with another censuring the American Assembly, 
and declaring the authority of the British Parliament over 
the colonies “m all cases whatever,” so that the House of 
Commons repudiated m the most formal manner the prin 
cipie Pitt laid down His 1 inguage in apj irovai ol the resist- 
ance of the colonists was unusually bold, and perhaps no one 
but himself could have employed it with impunity at a time 
when the freedom of debate was only imperfectly conceded 
Pitt had not been long out of ofhce when he was solicited 
to return to it, and the solicitations were mme than once 
reuewed Unsuccessful overtuies were mad* to him in 
1763, and twice m 1765, in May and June, — -the negotiator 
in May being the king's uncle, the duke of Cumberland, 
who went down in person to Hayes, Pitt’s seat in Kent 
It is known that he had the oppoitumty of joining the 
marquis of Rockingham’s short-lived administration at any 
time on his own term^, and his couduct in declining an 
arrangement with that minister has b*on moie generally 
condemned than any other step iu lus public life Even 
Thackeray, his admiring biographer, has admitted that 
m this matter he was “ neither kind as a man nor wise as 
a politician” Iu the autumn of 1766 Rockinghim wis 
dismissed, and Pitt was entrusted by the king with the 
task of forming a Government entirely on his own condi- 
tions The result was a cabinet, strong much beyond the 
average m its individual members, but weak t > powerless- 
ness m the diversity of its composition Burke, in a 
memorable passage of a memorable speech, has descubed 
this “chequered and speckled” administration with groat 
humour, speaking of it as “ indeed a very curious show, 
but utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stind ou ” Pitt 
choso for himself the office of Lmd Pi ivy Seal, which 
necessitated his removal to the House of Lords , and he 
became Viscount Pitt and Earl of Chatham 

By the acceptance of a peerage the great commoner lost 
at least as much and as suddenly in popular lty as he gained 
in dignity One significant indication ot this may be 
mentioned In view of his probable accession to powei, 
preparations were made in the city of London foi a banquet 
and a general illumination to celebrate the event But the 
celebration was at once countermanded when it was known 
that he had become carl of Chatham The instantaneous 
revulsion of public feeling was somewhat unreasonable, foi 
Pitt’s health seems now to have been beyoud doubt so 
shattered by his hereditary malady, that he was already m 
old age though only fifty eight It was natural, therefore, 
that he should choose a sinecure office and the ease of the 
Lords But a popular idol nearly always suffers by re- 
moval from immediate contact with the popular sympathy, 
be the motives for removal what they may 

One of the earliest acts of the u*,w ministry was to lay 
an embargo upon corn, which was thought necessary in 
order to prevent a dearth resulting from the unprece- 
dentedly bad harvest of 1766 The measure was strongly 
opposed, and Lord Chatham delivered his first speech in 
the House of Lords m support of it It proved to be 
almost the only measure introduced by his Government in 
which he personally interested lumself His attention 
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had been directed to the growing importance of the affairs 
of India, and there is evidence m his correspondence that 
he was meditating a comprehensive scheme for transferring 
much of the power of the company to the Crowu, when 
he was withdrawn from public business m a mannei that 
has always been regarded as somewhat mysterious It may 
be questioned, indeed, whether even hul his powers been 
unimpaired he could have carried out any dm uled policy 
on any question with a cabinet representing inti rests sci 
various and conflicting , but, as it happened, he was 
incapacitated physically and mentally dui mg marly the 
whole period ot his tenure of office He scaicely ever saw 
any of his colleagues though they repeatedly and urgently 
pressed for interviews with him, and even an oiler from 
the king to visit him m person was declined, though m the 
language of profound and almost abject respect which 
always marked his communications with the court It lias 
been insinuated both by contemporary and by later critics 
that being disappointed at his loss of popularity, and con 
vmoed of the unpossibilty of co updating with hii 
colleagues, lie exaggerated Ins milady as a pietext for th* 
inaction that was loicod upon him by circumstances But 
thero is no sulhuout leason to doubt that ho was really, 
as his fi lends lepiesented, m a state that utterly unfitted 
lam for business He seems to leave been freed tor a time 
horn the pangs of gout only to be affiicted with a species 
of mental alienation bordering on msinity This is the 
most satisfactory, as it is the most obvious, explanation of 
Ins utter indifference m presence of one ot the most 
momentous problems thit ovei piessed for solution on an 
English statesman Those who aio able to read the histoiy 
m the light of whit occuned later rnay perhaps be con- 
vinced that no policy whatever initiated alter 1760 could 
have pi evented or even inatomlly delayed the declaration 
of Ameiican independence , but to the politicians ot that 
time the coming event had not yet cist so daik a shadow 
beturo as to paraly/e all action, and if any man could 
have allayed the gi owing discontent ot the colonists and 
prevented the ultimate dismemberment of the empire, it 
would have been Loid Chithaui The fact that he not 
only did nothing to lemove existing difficulties, but 
lemamed pissive while Ins colleagues took the fatal step 
which led directly to separation, is m itself dear pi oof of 
his entne incapacity The imposition of the import duty 
on tea and other commodities was the project of Charles 
Townshend, and was earned into ellect m 1767 without 
consultation with Lmd Chatham, if not m opposition to 
his wishes It is probably the most singular thing m 
connection with this singular admmistiatioii, that its most 
pregmnt measure should thus have been one dnectly 
opposed to the well known principles of its head 

For many months things romamed in the curious posi 
tion that ho who was understood to bo the head of the 
cabinet had as little share m the government of the country 
as an unenfranchised peasant As the chief could not ot 
w r ould not lead, the subordinates naturally chose their own 
paths and not his The lines of Chatham’s policy were 
abandoned in other cases besides the imposition of the 
import duty, his opponents were taken into confidence, 
and friends, such os Amherst and Shelburne, were 
dismissed from their posts When at length iu October 
1 768 he tendered his resignation on the giound of shattered 
health, he did not fail to mention the dismissal ot Amherst 
and Shelburne as a persoual grievance 

Soon after his resignation a renewed attack of gout freed 
Chatham from the mental disease und< r which lie had so 
long suffered He had been nearly two years and a half 
in seclusion when, m July 1769, he again appeared in 
public at a royal levee It wiv not, however, until 1770 
that ne resumed his seat in the House of Lords He had 
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now almost no personal following, mainly owing to the 
grave mistake he bad made m not forming an alliance with 
the Rockingham party But his eloquence was as powerful 
as ever, and all its power was directed against the Govern- 
ment policy m the contest with America, which had become 
the question of all absorbing interest His last appearance 
in the House of Lords was on the 2d April 1778, on the 
occasion of the duke of Ric hmotid’s motion for an address 
praying the king to conclude peace with America on any 
terms In view of the hostile demonstrations of France 
the various parties had come generally to see the necessity 
of such a measure But Chatham could not brook the 
thought of a step which implied submission to the 
u natural enemy ” whom it had been the main object of his 
life to humble, and he declaimed for a considerable time, 
though with sadly diminished vigour, agamst the motion 
After the duke of Richmond had replied, he rose again 
excitedly as if to speak, pressed his hand upon his breast, 
and fell down in a fit He was removed to his seat at 
Hayes, whete lie died on the 11th May With graceful 
unanimity all parties combined to show their sense of the 
national loss The Commons presented an address to the 
king praying that the deceased statesman might be buried 
with the honours of a public funeial, and voted a surn for 
a public monument which wa<* erected over his grave in 
Westminster Abbey Soon after the funeral a bill was 
passed bestowing a pension of £4000 a year on his succes- 
sors iu the earldom He had a family of ihroo sons and 
two daughters, of whom the second son, William, was 
destined to add fresh lustre to a name winch is one of the 
greatest in the history of England 

Dr Johuson is leported to have said that “ Walpole was a 
minister given by tho king to the people, but Pitt was a 
minister given by the people to tho king,” and the remurk 
correctly indicates Chatham's distinctive j >1 ace among English 
statesmen He was the first minister whose main strength 
lay m the suppott of the nation at huge as distinct from 
its representatives m the Commons, where his personal 
following was always small lie was the farst to discern 
that public opinion, though generally slow to form ami 
slow to act, is in the end the paramount power m the Btate , 
and he was the first to use it not m an emergency rnerel), 
but throughout a whole political career He marks the 
commencement of that vast change in the movement of 
Fngiish politics by which it has come about that the senti- 
ment of the great mass of the people now tells eflectively 
on the action of the Govei nmonfc from day to day, — almost 
fiom hour to hour He was well fitted to secure tho 
sympathy and admiration of his count! ymen, for Ins vntues 
and his failings were alike English. Ho was often incon- 
sistent, he was generally intractable and overbearing, anil 
he was always pompous anil affected to a degree which, 
Macaulay has remarked, seems scarcely compatible with true 
greatness Of the last quality evidence is furnished m the 
stilted style of his letteis, and in the fart recorded by 
Seward that ho neveT permitted his uuder-sccietancs to sit 
in his piesemc Buikt speaks of * some significant, 
pompous, creeping, explanatory, ambiguous matter, in the 
true Ohathamu style” But these defects were known 
only to tho inner circle of his associates To the outside 
public he was endcaied as a statesman who could do or 
suffer “ nothing base,” and who had the rare power of 
transfusing his own indomitable eneigv and courage into 
all who sei ved under him “A spmted foieign policy ” has 
always been popular in England, aud Pitt was the most 
popular of English ministers, because he was the most 
successful exponeut of such a policy In domertic affairs 
ins influence was small and almost entirely indirect He 
himself confessed his unfitness for dealing with questions 
of finance The commercial prosperity that was produced 
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by his war policy was in a great part delusive, as prosperity 
so produced must always be, though it had permanent 
effects of the highest moment m the rise of such centres of 
industry as Glasgow This, however, was a remote result 
which he could have neither intended nor foreseen. More 
directly attributable to him was the policy which led to the 
pacification of the Highlands of Scotland With the happy 
instinct of a chivalrous mind he advised the formation of 
the Higlilaud regiments, and so succeeded m transforming 
high spirited though mistaken rebels into the bravest and 
most loyal soldiers of the British crown 

Su A History of the Right Hon William Pit1 % Earl of Chatham , 
(2 vols 4 to, 1827) by the Rev Fionas Thatkmy , Correspondence 
of William Put , Earl of Chatham (4 vols 8vo 1838 40) , and 
Almon's Anecdohs of Chatham , with hi* speeches in Parliament 
(2 vols 4to, 1702) A volume of Pitt’s letters to lus nephew, 
Thomas Pitt, Lord Caraelford, was published in 1804 ( W B S ) 

CHATHAM ISLAN DS, a group in the Pacific , 500 miles 
east of New Zealand, lying between 43° 40' and 45° 20' 8 
lat , and betw een 170° 10' and 177° 20' W long It consists 
of three islands, a large one called Wan-Kauri, or Chatham 
Island, a smaller one, Rangi-Haute, or Pitt’s Island, and a 
third, Itangatira, or boutk east Island There are also 
Bevei al small rocky islets Chatham Island, according to 
Dietfenbach, contains an area of 305,280 acres, of which, 
liowev ei , *57,600 aaea are lakes and lagoons In the centre 
is a large brackish lake called Tewanga, about 25 miles 
long and 6 or 7 broad, which at the southern end is 
separated from the sea by a sandbank only 150 yards wide, 
which it occasionally buists through The southern part of 
the island nas an undulatiug suriace, and is covered either 
with an open foiest or with high ferns In general 
the soil is extremely fertile, and where it is naturally 
drained, a rich vegetation of fern and flax (Phoimium 
tenax) has sprung up, giving firmness to the soil and 
yielding a rich harvest to the planter On the north west 
are three or four conical hills of basalt, which are 
surrounded by oases of fertile soil On the western side 
is Vt tro Bay, 40 miles across, on which, at the mouth of 
the River Mangatu, is Waitangi, the principal settlement 
Tho country to the east of the great lagoon is quite flat, and 
is scarcely 50 feet above the sea-level The climate is very 
mild, in winter varying only from 45° to 60° The changes 
of temperature are less sudden than m New Zealand The 
inhabitants cultivate potatoes, turnips, cabbages, taro (escu 
lent arum), tobacco, and pumpkins The trees and shrubs 
resemble those of New Zealand, but the former aic of very 
small si/e Horses and cattle are bied m consideiablo 
numbers for the New Zealand maiket Birds of many 
kinds, chiefly ducks, snipes, plovers, curlews, redbills, 
sandlaiks, and parroquets, abound Fish aie plentiful 
on the coast, aud whaling is actively prosecuted all round 
the group Pitt’s Island is about 12 miles long and 8 
broad , it has no harbour These islands were discovered 
in 1791 by Lieutenant Bioughton, who gave chem the 
name of Chatham from the brig which he commanded 
The natives, who are known as Motions or Maionons, 
were conquered m 1832-33 bv the Maoris ol New Zealand, 
who killed great numbers ol them, and m 1839 half of 
those left died of an epidemic of influenza Their num- 
bers have betu leduced from 1500 to 140, and they are 
now a feeble and degenerate race The geology and the 
flora and fauna of the islands indicate their physical 
connection with New Zealand, to which politically they 
belong 

CHATILLON-SU lt-SEINE, a town of Fiance, formerl> 
the capital of the PayB de la Montague or Country of the 
Mountain, in Burgundy, and now at the head of an 
arrondissement in the department of Cote d’Or, is situated 
about 40 miles south-west of Troyes on the Upper Seme 
It is built on both sides of the nver, and formerly consisted 
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o# two distinct portions known as Chaumont and Bourg, 
each with its own fortifications It is the seat of a court 
of primary instance, and possesses the rums of a magnificent 
castle, a hospital, a town-house, a communal college, a 
public library, aud some fine promenades. The church of 
St Vorle dates from the 12tk century, and contains a 
number of frescoes included among the histone monuments 
of France Marshal Marmont, duke of Ragusa, who was 
born m the town m 1774, has left a memento m the shape 
of a handsome chateau A considerable trade is maintained 
by Ch&tillon m timber, wool, leather, and lithographic 
stones, and it has cloth-factories, paper-mdls, foundries, 
flour-mills, and various other industrial establishments 
The origin of the town probably dates from the 5th 
century Foi several centuries it was a favourite residence 

of the dukes of Burgundy In modern times it is mainly 
remarkable for the conference held, m February 1814, 
between Napoleon and the Allies, m which the formei 
rejected the proposal that he should rule over the Franco 
of pre-Rcvolutionary limits Population m 1872, 4691 
CHATS WORTH, the seat of the duke of Devonshire, 
one of the most splendid pnvate residences in England, 
is situated m Derbyshire, on the River Dor k went, 3£ miles 
north-east of the village of Bakewell, and 8 miles west of the 
town of Chesterfield It stands on the left bank of the 
river, opposite tho hamlet of Edensor, and as seen from the 
west presents a magnificent facade iu fine relief against the 
wooded ridge of Bunker's Hill. The building is in the 
Ionic style, and the principal part is composed of fout 
nearly equal sides, sui rounding an open quadrangulai 
court with a fountain m the centre A wing and other 
somewhat extensive additions have been made since 1820 
Chatsworth contains some beautiful wood carvings by 
Gibbons and Watson, several pieces of sculpture by Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Chantrey, and Wyatt, and a unique collection 
of ongitial drawings by Titian, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, 
Raphael, Claude Lorraine, and others of the older masters 
The park is upwards of 11 miles m cucuit, the gardens 
are among the most celebiated in the kingdom, and cover 
an area of twelve acres The grand conservatory, an 
acre m extent, erected by Sir Joseph Paxton, is un- 
equalled by any in Europe , and the waterworks, 
which include one fountain with a jet 260 feet high, are 
only surpassed by those of Versailles The domain of 
Chatsworth is mentioned m Domesday Book as Chetesvorde 
In the 16th century it was pm chased by Sir William Caven- 
dish The mansion which ho erected afterwards served as 
a place of confinement for Mary Queen of Scots from 1570 
to 1581 It has entirely disappeaied, and the present 
building was commenced in 1688 by the first duke of 
Devonshire and was completed m 1840 by the seventh 
CHATTANOOGA, a city of the United States, in the 
county of Hamilton, Tennessee, about 250 miles by water 
from Knoxville, at the foot of Lookout Mountain, on the left 
bank of the Tennessee river, which is navigable for steamers 
during eight months of the year It has free communica- 
tion by four railway lines, and carries on a pretty extensive 
trade m the produce of the surrounding district, which is 
well supplied with timber, iron-ore, and coal Among its 
industrial establishments are saw-mills and wood- work 
factories In 1862 and 1863 the Confederates were 
defeated here by the Federal forces under General Grant 
Population in 1870, 6093, of whom 2221 were coloured 
CHATTERTON, Thomas (1752-1770) Among the 
poets of the 18th century, Thomas Chatterton occupies a 
place altogether unique He indeed claims scarcely less 
the interest of the psychologist as a marvellous example of 
matured intellectual precocity, than that of the student of 
English literature as a poet remarkable in an age of varied 
literary excellence Fully to estimate the characteristics 
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in which Chatterton stands out with such exceptional 
prominence, it has to be kept constantly m view that he 
was a posthumous child, the son of a poor widow, self 
taught in all but the merest rudiments of education acquired 
at a chanty school , that, so fai from receiving encourage- 
ment, he was thwarted at every step in his stiange, bnof 
career, and that he was bulled by stiangci^, m a pauper’s 
grave, when only seventeen years of age 

Born though Chatterton was m a humble lank of life, 
his pedigree lias a curious significance The office of sexton 
of St Mary Iledcliffe, at Bristol, one of the most beautiful 
specimens of parochial church aichitectuic m England, had 
been transmitted for neaily two centuries m the Chatterton 
family , and throughout the bnef life of the poet it was 
held by his uncle, liichaid Phillips The poet's fatliei— 
tho first of the Ckattertons who aspired to a position 
requiring education and natuial ability — was a musical 
genius, somewhat of a poet, an antiquary, and a dabbler in 
occult arts He was one of the subchanters of Bristol 
Cathedral, and master of the Pyle Street Free School m the 
vicinity of Rcdcliffe church But whatever hereditary 
tendencies may have been transmitted from the fatliei, the 
solo training of the boy necessarily devolved on his mother, 
who was in the fourth month ol her widow hood at the time 
of his birth (20th November 1752) 

Tho young widow established a girl's school, took in 
sewing and ornamental needlework, and so brought up her 
two children, a girl aud boy, till the latter attained his 
eighth year, when he was admitted to Colston's Chanty 
But the Bristol blue-coat school hud little share m the 
education of its nianellous pupil I he hereditai\ iacc of 
sextons had come to regard the church of bt Mary Rcdcliffe 
as their own peculiar domain , and, under the guidance of 
his uncle, the orphan child found there his favourite haunt 
The knights, ecclesiastics, and civic dignitaries, recumbent 
on its altar tombs, became his familiar associates , and by 
and by, when ho was able to spell his way through the 
inscriptions graven on then monuments, he found a fresh 
interest m certain quaint oakon chests m the muniment 
room over the porch on the north side of the nave, where 
parchment deeds, old as the Wars of the Roses, long lay 
unheeded and forgotten His father, the schoolmaster, had 
alieady made free with them for wrappers to his copy 
books, his mother turned them to account for thread 
papers and patterns , and they formed the child’s playthings 
almost from his cradle He learned his first letters from 
tho illuminated capitals of an old musical folio, and tuintd 
to account deeds and charters of the Hemys and Edwards 
as his primers Wayward, as it seems, almost from Ins 
earliest years, and mam testing no sympathy with the 
ordinary pastimes of childicn, he was regarded lor a time 
as deficient m intellect But he was even then ambitious 
of distinction One of Ins sister's earliest recollections of 
him was his thirst for pre eminence He was confident in 
his own resources, aud while still little more than a child 
was wont to say that a man might do anything he chose 
But from his eailiest years he was liable to fits of abstrac 
tion, sitting for hours m seeming stupor, or yielding after 
a time to tears, for which he would assign no reason lie 
had no one near him to sympathize in the strange world of 
fancy which his imagination had already called into being, 
or to feel any interest in the wonderful productions of his 
pen, which ere long were the fruits of such miismgs 

The influence of this lack of appreciative sympathy, along 
with the suspicions which his incomprehensible love of 
solitude excited, helped to fostei his natuial resene, and 
beget that love of mystery which exercised so great an 
influence on the development of his genius When the 
strange child had attained his sixth year his mother began 
to recognize his capacity, at eight he was so eager for 
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books that when unrestrained he would read from an early 
hour till bed-tjme, and by the time he reached his eleventh 
year he had become a contributor to Felix Finley '% Bristol 
Journal A beautiful cross of curious woikmanship had 
adorned the chuichyard of St Mary Redchfle foi upwards 
of throe centuries, until, m 1763, it became an object of 
offence to nil over zealous churchwarden, and was swept 
away The spirit ol veneration was stioug m the boy , and 
taking up his pen, ho sent to the local journal a clovei 
satne on the palish Vandal Other juvenile productions 
followed, characteristic of the precocity ot their author , 
and under vauous disguises he spoitcd with the satiuc 
muse, or in giavcr mood strove to awake some reverence 
for the past m the unsympathetic community amid which 
his lot was cast Hi had a bold independent bearing , and 
except (lining Ins fits of icvi ne, he was hank and companion- 
able, and niarnb stul a special fondness for female society 
But his delight was to lock himself in a little attic which 
he had appiopnated as his study, and tlieie, with books, 
parchments, and di awing mateuals, the child already dallied 
with the muse, and began the stiange literary maskings on 
which his fame depends 

On the 3d of August 17G0, when in his eighth year, 
Chattel ton was admitted to all the privileges ol Colston’s 
Hospital This charity is populaily styled the Blue coat 
School of Bristol, and as such has been referred to as an in- 
stitution of a similai chamtei to that ol Christ’s Hospital, 
London But except in the quaint, half-monkish gaib of 
its inmates, Colston’s Hospital boie little resemblance to 
the foundation whtit Barnes and Maikland acqumd then 
scholarship, and Lamb and Coleridge found eultuic loi their 
genius The “ grcai house on St Augustine’s Back,” which 
had been convutul to the use ot Colston’s Chanty, was a 
fine erne mansion elected in Tudor times on the site of a 
JiSNolved house of Fuais Cat indites Queen Elizabeth had 
held com t time m 1581 , and when the Stuai ts succeeded 
to the Tudois, its hospitalities had been exercised by Sue 
Ferdinand Corgis, one of the merchant princes ot the old 
seaport But though Edwaid Colston, as the upicsenta 
tive ot a line ot nit i chant adventuiers who haa flourished 
m Bustol m the reign of Edward 111, no less dcscivid 
that title, the uvk mansion when transiuied to Ins caie 
rathei lesemblcd the dwelling ol the oldei friars, except in 
its lack of then 1 1 deeming foatuio of monkish learning 
Bustol hud its gr immar school, with liberal endowments 
and uinvciHity exhibitions, foi the sons of its more tavouud 
citi/tns But the lules of Colston’s Hospital piovidid foi 
the training ot its inmates in “the principles of tin 
Christian leligion, as laid down in the cliuich catechism,” 
and in titling than to be oppi enticed in due couise to 
some trade But Chattciton was too young, as yet, to 
comprehend the difkience between the tw'o schools Hi 
was thnsting ioi knowledge, and w T as guatly elated at his 
election on the foundation, “thinking,” as his foster- 
mother said, “ that Ik should tlieie get all the learning he 
wanted ” But he speedily discoveiid that its meagre cui 
riculum was inadequate to his uavings, and he indignantly 
complained that ho could not learn so much as at home 
Chattel ton umaincd an inmate of Colston’s Hospital foi 
upwards of six ycais, lcai mug little moie than the most 
ordinary elements of u common school education , and its 
chief value was th.it it lightened to his poor mother the 
burden of his maintenance Some influences, however, ot 
a more congenial channtu me traceable to the friendly 
sympathy ot one of its ushcis Thomas Phillips, himself a 
writer of verse, strove to excite a spmt of emulation among 
the oldei of his pupils and found m Cliattertou a response 
to his appeal Three of his companions are named along 
wtth him, os youths whom Phillips’s taste for poetry 
stimulated to rivalry, and ere long enlisted among the 


contributors to Felix Far lei/ s Journal But Chatterton 
had already conceived more daring literary adventures , and 
it was while still an inmate of Colston’s Chanty that he 
essayed on Phillips his first senous attempt to pass off 
verses of his own as the production of a poet of the 15th 
century Except, indeed, in the immaturity and inexperi- 
ence inseparable from his yeais, Chatterton was the superior 
of those to whose society he was limited, and was m all 
essential respects Ins own teacher His little pocket monc y 
was spent m borrowing books hum a circulating library , 
and he early ingratiated himself with book collectors, by 
whose uni he iound access to Weever, Dugdale, and Collins, 
as well as to Chaucei, {Spenser, and other writers strangely 
out of the line of leading of a chanty boy, or indeed of 
any boy of his age His holidays were mostly spent at his 
mothei’s house , and much of them m the favourite retreat 
of las attic study there lie had already conceived the 
romance of an imaginary monk of the 15th century, and 
lived foi the most part in an ideal woild of his own, 
relegated to that eldei time 1 when Edward IV was 
England’s king, and Mastei William Canyngp — faim’iar to 
lnm among the recumbent effigies in Redchfle chuich — 
still mlcd in Bnstol’s civic chan “ r lhe Stone of William 
Canyngp,” a poem ul gieat beauty which ((institutes one 
oi the shorter pieces of his ingenious romance, represents 
the bard endowed by Truth, a heavenly maid, with divine 
insight, and so translated to those elder times, and that 
moie leal poePc life, in which Chattel ton had levelled from 
his own childhood — 

“Stiaiglit was 1 carried ba<k to nines of yore, 

Whilst Cauyngi swathed yit m fit silly bed, 

And saw all actions wlinli had btui bcfoie. 

And all the stroll of F ite unravtlltd, 

And win ii tin fati inniktd babe atonic to sigh*, 

I saw linn <ngti gasping aitu light 

111 all Ins simple gambols md child s play. 

In tiny mm) nuking, fan, oi wake, 
l kt lin’d a perphd light ol wisdom’s i ly , 

11c att down burning with the w istel coke, 

As w'lsc ns any ol tht uldciiiicn, 

He’d wit t now to make a major at ton ” 

This beautiful pictuie of tlu childhood of the ideal 
pation ot How ley is in reality that of the poet himself, — 
“ the fatc-uraikcd babe,” with Ins wondrous child-genius, 
and all his romantic diuuus icali/cd 'I he fust lines aie, 
indeed, lefened to by Mi hkcat, in his annotated edition 
of the poems, as “clearly an o\ci sight,” in which the poet 
writes in his own puson and modem chaiactei, and so 
mtioduces “an uncousnous admission of ioigcry ” The 
literary innsquciude which thus lonstitutcd the lite-drcam 
of the boy was wi ought out by him with marvellous 
i onsistency into a coheicnt loniuncc, until the ciedulous 
scholars and uutiquaucs of his day were persuaded into the 
belief that there had lam m the palish chest of Hedchfle 
church ioi upwards of three centuries, a collection of 
poems ot rare incut, the work of Thomas Rowley, an 
unknown priest ot Bristol in the days of Heiny VI and his 
poet laureate, John Lydgate 

Among the Bustol patrons of Chattenon, Mi George 
Catcott. and Henry Burgum, his partner m their trade as 
pewterers, occupy a prominent place The former was one 
of the most zealous accreditois of Rowley, the imaginary 
pntst and poet of the times ol the Roses, and continued to 
collect his leputed wiitmgs Jong after the death ol their 
real author The credulity ot the other w^as subjected to 
i more severe test He hud conic from Gloucestershire to 
Bustol, a poor friendless boy, and himself owed to one of 
Colston’s -chanties Ins fust start m life He bad risen, 
mainly by his own exertions, to the position of a success 
ful tradesman, and gave full licence to the vanity with 
which ho asserted the claims of his new position On 
him, accordingly, the blue-coat boy palmed off the IV 
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fiarghatu pedigree, and other equally apocryphal evidences 
of the pewterer’s descent from an ancestry old as the 
Norman Conquest. The De Bergham quartenngs, blazoned 
on a piece of parchment doubtless recovered from the 
Redcliife muniment chest, was itself supposed to have 
lam for centuries in that aucitnt depository The pedigree 
was professedly collected by Chatterton from original 
records, including “ The Rowley MSS” Into this he 
introduced an ingenious romance of one of the pewteier s 
ancestors, who was also a metallui gist, though after a moie 
dignified fashion According to this the l)e Bergham of 
that elder time obtained from Henry VI a royal patent to 
play the alchemist, and so to transmute pewter and othei 
base metals into gold He left issue four sons, one of 
w r hom figures as “ Edward Aslieton of Chatterton, in Com 
Lane in the right of his wife, the daughter and heiress of 
Itadcliffe de Chatterton of Chatterton, the heir geneial ot 
many families ” The pedigiee still exists in Chatterton’s 
own handwriting, copied into a book in which he had 
previously transcubed portions of antique verse, undei the 
title of “ Poems by Thomas Rowlty, priest of St John's, in 
the city of Bristol,” and m one ot these, “The Tourna- 
ment,” Syrr Johan de Berglmmme plays a conspicuous 
part The ennobled pewteier rewarded Chatterton with 
five shillings, and was satirized foi this valuation of a noble 
pedigiee in some of his latest verse The pedigree and all 
its aeeessones are crude enough, but as the production of 
a boy not fouiteen y eais ol age, whose whole education had 
been acquired m a charity school, it is a remaikablc 
evidence of piecocity 

On the 1st of July 17C7, befoie he had completed tin 
seventh year of his lesulence m Colstons Hospital, 
Chatterton was tiausfened to the office of Mr John 
Lambert, attorneys to whom he was bound apprentice as a 
clerk Them he was lett much alone, and alter fulfilling 
the routine duties devolving on him, ho found leisuie foi 
his own favouiite puisuits An ancient stone budge on 
the Avon, built m the reign of Henry II , and altered by 
many luter additions into a singularly picturesque but 
inconvenient thoioughtaie, had been displaced by a 
structui e better adapted to modem lequncments In the 
month of September 1708, when Chattel ton was in the 
second year of his appiuiticeslnp, the new budge was 
partially opened foi traffic Shoitly afterwards the editor 
of Felic Fat lei/ \ Journal loceivcd hum a cm respondent, 
signing hnnselt Dundmus Btutolnnsi s, a “ desuiption of 
the mayoi’s lust passing ovei the old budge,” professedh 
derived hom an onnentMS Mi William Barrett, FS A , 
surgeon and antiquary, who was then ai cumulating 
materials for a hiBtory of Bristol, seemed the original 
manusciipt, which is now preserved m the Bntisli 
Museum, along with other Chatterton MSS ,most of which 
wore ultimately incorporated by the eitduious antiquary 
into a learned quarto volume, entitled the llistoiy ami 
Antiquities of the City oj Bustol , published neaily twenty 
years aftei the poet’s death 

The publication of the description of the ancient opening 
of the bridge naturally excited inquiry , for the pictuiesque 
narrative acquired a suitable flavour of antiquity', without 
being too much obscured for the general reader, by its 
archaic language and spelling, and so a desiie was mani- 
fested to tiacc it to its source Chatterton was cue long 
recognized as its contributor, on presenting himself at the 
office of the Bristol Journal with another of his productions , 
and then it was that the definite stoiy made its appeal 
ance — over which critics and antiquaries wrangled for 
nearly a century — of numerous ancient poems and other 
MSS taken by the elder Chattel ton fiom a coffer m the 
muniment room of Redcliffe ckuieh, and tianscrtbcd, and 
Bo rescued from oblivion, by his eon 
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The ditarn of the boy poet was of an age devoid of all the sordid 
meanness of his ow n, and of a patron of the muses generous as the 
ideal Canynge* of Ins romance Living in this imaginary world, 
he continued to invent, and ascubo to the authoislnp of the good 
priest Thomas Rowley, dramatu, luital, and desuiptive poems, 
along with lettus, fragments ol loud 01 gtneial lnstoiy, and other 
misullaneous pienluctions m piose,- m ally all ol them }u*r taming 
to the romance ot Rowlty anu Mastei ( anynge, the old citizen and 
mayor ot Bristol With a persist* nt coin n m e to this iehal, which 
lie had loimcu in Ins own mind while still a me ic child, Chatterton 
piodmed neaily all the maivdlous lituaiy (nations on which his 
lame d( lauds In the intei veil between lus tust known antique 
ballad, the “Elmouie and Juga,” wutten wluh null an inmate 
ol Colston’s Hospital, and lus 1 c aving Bustol at tin nge of sev( nteen, 
Ins pieces liulude the “Bnstenw 'liagedy,’* anuria i and longer 
ballad , Ins “Alla, a Tragytul InUrludt,” us la styles it, but m 
leality a diamatic poem ot sustained powei and cuiious onginality 
ot stiuctuie, his “Goddwyn,” anotlui dianmtn potin, lus “Tour 
lmment,” “Battle of Hastings,* “ r lht Pailnmunt of Spntes,” 
with numuous smalhi pacts ot antique vtise- ioinung altogether 
a goodly volunn of poetiy, tin nut ment ot winch is indisputable 
wholly apait fiom the fat t tli it it was the produt turn ot a melt bo\ 
Ytt this only paitmlly lllustiates the fertility of his genuis 
Duiing the same ptnod lie had tlnown ofl mum urns lyius, and 
had givtn vent to lus sat meal humour mstvtial lingtliemd poems, 
wlucTi, though tor the most pail uifuior m merit to his antique 
vei se, w oultl t xcite w ondci as the sole pi odut tions ot any boy ot hisagt 
But the authorship tvtn ol thosi modi in pot tus wnsianly avowed 
The habit ot seen tiveness gn .v uu long into a love ol my-tuy, 
which ultimate ly piovtd pit judicial to the boy L T nf ultimately tor 
him, his mgt mous loniaiu t had citliu to be atknow It dgtd as his 
own i Ration, and so in all piobability be ticatcd with lontimpt, 
or it had to be sustained by the manutactiue of spurious antiques 
To tins accordingly Chatte iton lesoittd, and found no diffu ulty m 
gullmgtlic most learned ot his tit dulous dunes with Ins pare hmtuts 
The liteiary libouis ol tlu boy, though iiiligmtly pin sued at bis 
desk, vuie not allowed to interim with the duties ot Mr Lambert’s 
oflitt Is evu the less sut li a mode ot employing unypoitionot his 
time was pcculiuily distaste In I to the Bustol attorney He was 
wont to starch Ills apprentice's diawn, and to t«ai up any poems 
oi othei mamisciipts that lit temlil lay his hands upon , so tnu f it 
w r isoulv dining tin absences ot Mi lambeit tiom Bustol that he 
was able to expend Ins unemployed time m his i ivounti puisuits 
But itptaftel allusions, both by (lmtteiloxi and otlitis, stem to 
indicate that suth liiteivals ot ticcdom wtie of tuque nt oeminiiee 
Then be t oultl finish his avciagt two houis of legitimate othte woik, 
attend to whatever other duties devolved upon him, and thciiafter 
be take himst It to song oi s itne, m abandon hinistll to tlu immune 
of that antique world m which lus pleasantest houis wcit passed 
But tun li intervals of lriedom only ttndcd to mm use Ins dislike 
lorthe restraints of olhcc life under Ins mastei s ep Ju tveiy 
changing mood ot mmd he was prone to seek lelnl m Ins pen — 
yielding it tunes to tamest thought, anil giving hnt il foi in to his 
uligious it dings and convictions , it othei times giving bust Ktopc 
to lus satiiual huinoui, and subjet ting all wlio cairn within its 
tango to lidicule oi scornful mvcctm , or vgam, lapsing mto io- 
mantic n vcne, and rtvdlmgin the citations of Ins antique muse 
Some ot his moduli pot ms, sudi as the piece entitled 4 Resignation ” 
uie of great beauty , and thiM, with tin satius, m wlmh lit teiok 
Ins itvtiige on all the lotal e eh bnties whose vanity oi mtamnssliad 
txuteel his lie, ait aleme sufluiuit to fill a volume Tht Gatcotls, 
Buigum, Banctt, anti others ot Ins patrons, figure m tliew sallies, 
in linpiudt nt yet disc i miniating taut at uie, along with mayoi, 
aldtnncn, bishop, dean, and otlur notabilities ol Bustol But 
sueli satineul s din s vstit the mm sportive effusions of the boy, m 
wlmh he thoughtlessly txjioseel tven the foibles of Ins IiiumIh 
T eiw aids Lambeit Ins feelings weie ot too keen a natuu to find 
it lief in sudi saicasm "\\ lien lie eloes give utteiance to them, it is 
with a luttci sense of one du jdy vuonged Doubtless tlu abilities 
ol tlu attorney’s chik wtio vuddy difleunt tiom what hi had 
bugaiTitd toi , but it is obvious that the boy v\ hom lie had mtivtd 
mto Ins house was iigaiilid by him with no more sympathy than any 
tiaiisieiit mtnial who tliudgtd for lure At length, in 1770 , (. hat 
tt i ton’s t omit \ion with Lambeit wasbiought to an abnipt cIohi 
T hus tai the must had lewaided him only by t lit pltisuit ol secret 
liouis spent m lid suvut The \tiy apple uatiuu of Ins antique 
poems by the few to whom tluy had been e onmunneated was at coin 
paint d by an utti r ignoimg of any caput itv on the part ot the lr real 
ttutlioi , and eve jy attempt to wm lecopntiem of Ins me nts onlv sub 
jeeted him to fiesh slights The ambition to be able to hold lus 
place among his eompamons, m ditss, and in the pustime s suited to 
their age, much him liuieasmgly sensitive to Ins menial position, 
and tempted him to look to Ins pen for other letunis than the 
pie i sure del iv ed from his romantic duam Mr Cottle gives an 
e xtraet from a letter written about this time, in which lit 0111*808 
the Muses, exclaiming, “I abominate them and then works 
They are} the rmrses of poverty and insanity ” 
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Ai the boy began to realize the practical necessities of life, and 
indulge in dreams of fame and fortune consequent on the recognition 
of hw merits, he resolved to attempt the introduction of Rowley to the 
world Accordingly m December 1708, while still only entc ring 
on his seventeenth year, he wrote to Dodsley, the London publisher, 
Rating fus ability to procute for him “copies of several ancient 
poems, and an mtoilude, pernaps the oldest dramatic piece extant, 
wrote by one Rowley, a priest m Bristol, who lived in the reigns of 
Hcmy VI aud hdw ird I V ” To this It tter he appe nded the initials 
of his favourite pseudonym, Dunehnui Bnstoliensis, but dtiee ted the 
answer to bo sent to the care of Thomas Chattel ton, KcdcliUc Hill, 
Bristol To this, as well as to another lott< r cm losing an extract 
from the tragedy of “ /Ella,” no answer appears to have been 
returned The diploinac j ot the romancer was only too characteristic 
of his inexperiem e , though we have a hint in the second letter ot 
another aud peihups moie pructnul ldti lor the publication of 
his anlKiuc diama “ It it should not suit >oa, 1 should Ik obliged 
to you if you would taloul ite tin i xpt use of punting it, as I will 
endeavour to publish it by subsi ription on my own ac< ouut ” 

In the Rowley romance, Chattel ton pn tines the old poet as tin* 
chaplain and confidential fntud of Master Cmynge, miyof of 
Bristol, build? r of tin chunh of St Maty on Redcliffe Hill, and 
patron of all libuul uts, -who rejoiced m gathering round him a 
group of poets, and making tin in tin sliau rs ot ins bounty Rowh > 
sends to him Ins v< rses Irma tunc to time, ever sure of sorm* 
lilHual a< knowledgmont in return, and Mastei Canynge supplies 
him with funds th it he miy expend tin rn in travelling and collect 
ing maimscupts for lus library D» in Millcs, Piesident of the 
Society ot Antiquuues, and one of the most zealous muutamcrs of 
the g« nuineness ot the imaginary Rowley, descubts tin old mayor 
aud lus litc riry is ouates as a paiailcl to M.e< ems with Ins three 
friends, Virgil, Horne, and Vaius No wonder, therefore, that 
Chatterton, com mvmg the idci ot hnding sympithv and aid at the 
hand of some modi rn Canynge, bethought him of Horice Walpole 
subsequently fourth t arl of Oi tout i’nis patuenu v i tuoso lovod to 
dally with the muses, aud had made u f and It Hi rs the business of 
his life He professed extreme sen i il libtialism, and not only 
indulged ill i medi ev il i< naissance oi kis own, but was tin reputed 
author of tin Cant It of Otranto , a spin ions antique ot times akm 
to those? in whn h Chattel tou had m like tasluon delighted to rovil 
From tin point ot view of tin me xperiem eel youth, the idea of 
findiug in Walpole the patron of whom he dreamt was by no meins 
an extravagant one? lie accordingly ueldicsstd a letter to him, 
giving him an account of Hie Rowley poems and other MSS as 
genuine antnjin s of tin? fifteenth centuiy, and enclosing, as a 
•pee linen, a (met pen in cm Rnhud I — piobably Ins E? logue styled 
“ Nygelle,” which extc?nds tot ight stiil/as To this Wulpole replied 
with courteous ae knowle elgments He chumlut/fd the verses as 
“ womlorful toi thur hanuony ami spirit,” and added, “Give me 
leave to ask you whole* Rowley’s poems are to be had ? I should 
not be sorry to punt them , ot et least a specimen of them, if they 
liavo never be en printed ” The e oui tesy of lus correspondent 
tempted the pool boy to a more mneservul communication lie? 
replied, enclosing idditiouul spe»i imeus of antique verse, ami tc?U ug 
Walpole tint he was the son of a poor widow, and clejk to an 
attorney, but hud a taste for more refined studies, and hinted a 
wish that he might help him to souk? moie tong? mil oeuipation 
Walpolo’s manner unde i went an abi upt e hango The spe e imeus ot 
verse tiad bee n submitted to lus friends Gray aud M ison, the? poets, 
and pionoumtd modern Theydiel not thoieby turtmt tlic woudei 
ful humouy ami spuit which Walpole had alnady profc sse d to 
ret ogm/u m the m But he now eohily replied, advising tlic? boy to 
stn k. to the attoi lie y’s olIi» e , and “when he should have made a 
fortune*,” he might Intake lumself to more favourite studies 

Walpole has been loided with more than his pist share of re 
•ponsibility loi the fit? ot the unhippypoet That he shut lus 
eyes to the im nts of the wonderful poems sent to linn by a boy of 
sixteen, iml dwelling alone on the mystification with which tluv 
were palm? el on him is ge mime antiques, u turned them to then 
author ami thought no moie ubout them, is what huuiieds would 
do in like (luumstames Yet the literary iraud was no more than 
he hiiustlt lnd prat Used in lus Castle of Otranto and all tin 
fame wine h he so greedily coveted was as nothing, compared with 
what he might have mad? Inn own li id he befriended the boy, 
of whom he admitted when too late “I do not believe time 
ever existed so m ist? ilv a genius ” 

Chattel ton now ibmdomdthe antique muse, turned lus ittention 
to penodieal lift i itmc and the politus of the day, aud exchanged 
Fehx Farley ’v Bristol Journal for tin Town and County Magazine 
and other Loudon periodicals Assuming the vein of funius — 
then m tin? lull blaze of lus tiiumph — In tinned lus pen igamst the 
eiuke of Glutton, tlieeailof Bute, and th? pnneessot Walts It 
was while thus busied with politns ami modern satin , that another 
and verv dilfe?rerit production was peunod, which, whether written 
in jest or earnest, Drought his Bristol career abiujitly to a e lose 
He hael just despit? hud one of lus polite il eliatnbes to tin* 
Muidlan /out nal, when he sat down on Easttr Eve 17th April 
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1770, and penned his “ Last Win ana Testament,” a strange 
satirical compound of jest and earnest, m which he intimated his 
intention of putting an end to his life the following evening Among 
his satirical bequests, such as his “humility” to the Rev Mr 
Cumplin, his “religion” to Dean Baiton, and his “modesty” 
along with his “ prosody and grammar ” to Mr Burgum, he leaves 
“ to Bristol all his spirit and disinterestedness, parcels of goods 
unknown on its quay since the days of Canynge and Rowley ” In 
more genuine earnestness be recalls the name of Mr Clay held, a 
fuend to whom he owed lutelligcut s>mpatliy, and leaves to him 
“the sinceiest thanks my giatitude can give,” — adding, with grave 
humoui, the bequest of u full valuation to be paid to Mr Clayheld, 
as lus executor, of “ wluitc ver any person may think the pleasure 
of reading my works woi th ” According to his foster-mother* 
account, tho will was purposely pi spared in order to fughten hit 
master into letting lum go If so, it had the desired effect Lam- 
bert cancelled Ins indentures , lus fi lends anu acquaintance made 
him up a nurse , ami so, with light lieait, and a bundle of tnanu- 
senpts of luie woi th by which he still fondly hoped that lus fortune 
was to bo achieved, Ik set foith, at the age of seventeen, to play 
his brn f part as a man of letteis m the great metiopolis 

Chatterton was alicody known to the readers of the Middlesex 
Journal as a aval of Junius, uudei tho worn de plume of Decimus 
Ho had also been a contributor to Hamilton’s Town and Country 
Magazine, and spo«dily found act ess to the freeholder's Magazine , 
uuothei jiolitual mist t llany strong for Wilkes aud liberty His 
t ontubu turns weic fit t ly accepted , and the sanguine youth flattered 
lumself that lus position was already established, and lus foitune 
sure Ho wrote accordingly m tho most hopeful teims to lus 
mother aud sister, and spent the fuat money leceived by him in 
puichasing acceptable gilts for both His pridt and ambition wcie 
amply gritihod by tho piomisi s and mteiested ilitt?»yof editors 
anti political adveutuieis , Wilkes himsolfhad noted lus ticuchant 
style, “and expressed a desire to know the author,” and Lord 
Mayoi Bee kfoni graciously at knowledgcd a politn »1 addiess of his, 
and greeted him “as poliklyas a citizeii could” But of actual 
money he rouived but little He was not only frugal, but 
abstemious, while In flattered himsdf with dieams of coming 
tuumphs and ample rt i omjiense II is diligence was gic?at, and lus 
vtisatihty wondtiful lit could assume the stxle ot Junius or 
Srnollett, repioduco tin satnic bitterness of Cliurclull, parody 
Mat phersoii’s Osstuii, or in giaver mood ipe the rythmical niceties 
of Pope, oi the polished gi ice of Gray and Colims lie wrote 
political letteis, eclogues, lyncs, oj>eras, and satnes, both in prose 
and verse He played m all ways the versatile moc king-und, 
while still plauuing the resumption of lus antique lomauce, with 
tho hope of winning thereby not only lot tune but enduring fame 
In the month of fune 1770 — after Chatt< i ton had been some nme 
weeks in London — he it moved from Short ditt h, where ho had hitherto 
lodged with aiolative, to an attic in Biook Strut, Holboin His 
busy pen had dashed oil songs, pasquinades, a lmiletta, ail oratorio, 
satmcal sketchos, ami political articles enough to lill more than 
one mouth’s maga/me But for most of those the payment was 
delayed , and now state prose? utnmxol the jhchs lendered letteis m 
the Juiuus vein no longoi admissible, and threw him back oil the 
lighter resouices of his pen In Shoreditch, us in Ins lodging at 
the Bustol attorney’s, he had only shared a room , but now% foi the 
first tune, in Ins new loelging, he enjoyed the delights of unmtei- 
rupted solitude His bed-fe How at Mr Walmsley’s, Shoreditch, 
noted th it much of the night was spent by him in writmg , and now 
that all restraint was removed the •lawn frequently found him still 
at work Fancy once moio had flee play , the romance of his 
cailier years revived, and he transcribed from an imaginary parch 
men tot the old priest Rowley his “ Kxcolente B<ila?k ot Ghautie ” 
This fine poem, pe i v< isely disguised m aichaic language, he sent to 
the editor of tho Town and County Magazine, and had it rejected* 
The high hopes of the sanguine boy hud begun to lade He bad 
not yet completed his second month in London, and alieaelv failure 
aud atai vation stared him in tho face Mr Cross, a neighbouring 
ipotheciry whose aequuntauce he had made, anel who had been 
fascinated bv Ins fine conveisatioual powers, discerned eie long the 
evidi nec of the privations to winch he was reduced, ami repeatedly 
invited him to join him at dinner or supper , but he? repelled the 
profftred hospitality His landlady also, suspecting ins necessity, 
pi esse d him to share her dinner, hut m vam “ She knew,” as she 
afterwards said, “that he had not eaten anything for two or thic« 
days ” But lie was oflendt d at her mgenc) , and assured he r that lie 
w is not liimgiy Only a month befoie, be had written to his sister 
m the highest spints, with talk of china, silvoi fans, and line silks 
m stole for them and had ae tually sent them valued presents bought 
with his fust earnings But the needy political adventurers m 
whose service tee hid enlisted changed their tone when he began 
to press for payment for lus contributions , and the note of his 
actual receipts, found in his pocket hook after his death, shows that 
Hamilton, Fell, and other editors who hid been so hbc lal m flattery, 
had u iid the inexperienced youth at the late of a shilling for an 
article, and somewhat less than eightpence each for his songs , while 
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much which hail been accepted was held in reserve, and still unpaid 
for The beginning of a new month revealed to him the mdeimite 
postponement of their publication, and w lth it of the prospect eithei 
of payment or of further demand for his labours He had 
warned, accoiding to his foster-mother, to study medicine with 
Barrett, and one of his companions specially lefers to the charm 
which the praetn e of physic had lor him In his despc latum he 
now reverted to this, and wiote to Barrett for sm h a letti r as might 
help him to an opening as a suigcon’s assistant on board an Alru an 
trader Hi appealed also to Mi Catcott to foi ward his plan, but in 
vain The letters were written before the middle of the month, and 
he continued to hope against hope, as he awaited their replies 
What these wem we can only suimise On the 24th of August 
1770, he retired foi the last time to Ins attic m Block Stree f , carry 
mg with him the poison whit h he there drank, aftt i tearing into 
tragnunts whatever iituary remains welt at hand In the morning 
he was found, with limbs and batmen distorted by Ins last lon- 
vulsions, a ghastly corpse 

Thus polished by his own hand, in ancbsuirt lodging m London, 
among strungeis and m absolute want, a youth asauudly without 
his i ijual m that ughti enth ccntuiy He was only si venteen y ears 
and nine months old , yet he had already wiittm poems which till 
♦wo ample volumes, and winch now, upwaiils of a century attir Ins 
death, command our adnniing wondu for the iarc tvidinii ot 
genius and sustained power which tlu y display The mtelligi nt 
labouis of tin Kev W W bkcat have at luigth prt suited them in 
a form woithy of then unique merit, not only as evidence of hm 
poetn genius, hut us an unparalleled example of youthful puiocity 
displayed in spite ot evoiy disadvantage that povetty and advtis» 
fate (ould mtuipost to puvmt its display \et evinnowiom 
paratively few know what a iicli vein of romance and tint poetiv 
lies cone e ale (l undei the antique guise of the Kowhy poems, oi how 
singular is the study whn h they involve The best ot Ins numeious 
pioiliie lions, both in pi ose and verse, req line no allowumi to be 
nude foi tin iinnmtuie yuiis of thur autlioi, wmn eompaimg lam 
with tilt iblest ot his contt mpoiui't s Yet he was writing spirited 
satires at ten, and lie piodui eel some ot the bin st ot Ins antioue verst 
befoie he w r as sixti < n years ot age He pictuics Lydgate, tne monk 
of Bmy St Klmunds, i li illenging Bowley to a tnal nt voiscmaknig, 
and undei i oven of this hction, pioeluees his “Songe ot Alla,” a pteei 
of rare l\uul beauty, woitliy ot (oiupiusou with any antique or 
moeltrn piodui tionotitsi lass Again, mills “Tragedy of Goudwyn,'* 
of which only a fiagimnt has been pieseived, tin “Ode to Libe ity,” 
with which it abniptly closes, is a wondeitul specimen at hold 
im«geiy which may < 1 nm a place among the finest maitial 1) in s in 
the hnguagi 

The toHutloii of pen ins m which smh specimens oecui furnishes 
by tai the most rtmail iblc i xample of intellectual preeocity m tin 
wholi histoiy of htti is , noi is it tin least among all the notable 
featuies wlmh distinguish tlu boy’s writings, that, from hist to 
last, lie consistently maintained Ins lomanu of t’anyngc and 
Kowlcy tlnough all the divuse sums of verst ami [nose m wlmh 
those imaginary ehaiacte is are intuit to figutt The age at which 
lu died, before he hail even reached manhood, adeis to the tender 
pity which his fate awakens evi n npw, upwaids of a century aftu 
his death Collins, Bums, heats, Shelley, and Byron all awaken 
sorrow ovei tin prematun arustment of tlim genius, but the 
youngest ol tlu in suivived to Ins twi ut) fifth year, while Chattel ton 
was only s« ventun when he puislud despairingly m his miserable 
gam t 

The death of Chatterton attracted little notice at the time , foi 
tlu tow who then entertained any appreciative estimate of tlu 
Howie) poems regal eled lmn as their mere transcribe i He was 

interred m a burying ground attached to Shoe Lane Workhouse, 
in the palish of St Amliew’s Holboru, which has since bun con 
verted into a site for tairmgdon Market But a story lias been 
cunent tiom an early date, and credited by sonic trustwoitby in- 
vestigator, that the body of the poet was reiovoied tlnough the 
intervention of one of his London lelatives, and su rctly mtci led by 
his unele, Riclmid Phillips, m lieile liffe Chunhyurd Theie a 
moimment has since been i reetod to his memory, with the appio 
pnatc inscription, hoiiowtd fiom his “Will,” and so supplied 
the poet’s own pen — “To the memory of Thomas Chattel ton 
Reau^i • judge not If tliou art a Christian, believe that he shall 
be ^udged by i feupcnoi Powei To that Power only is he now 
answciable ” (D W ) 

CHAUCER, Gkoffrfy (c 1340-1400) There aie few 
Seldsof research m which antiquarians, from Speght to Furni- 
vall, have laboured so zealously and successfully as the life 
of Chaucer The secret of their success has been that 
Chaucer was more actively engaged m public affairs than 
any poet of celebrity since his time, and has consequently 
left many traces m official records The chief biographical 
fact known to Speght was that Chaucer gave evidence m 


a case tried at Westminster m 1386 touching the right of 
Lord Scrope to bear certain arms, and then deposed that 
he was “ forty yeais old and upward," and had borne arms 
for twenty-seven years A casual fact ol this sort offered 
no clue tu fuither investigation, but the lact that Chaucer 
received from Edward 111 a pension of twenty nmiks was 
more suggestive This due was last uieigetically followed 
up by Godwin, the author of (\tUb B illiana* and Political 
Justice, who seal died diligently tlnough seveial records, 
chiefly the Patent, Close, and Fn nth Bolls, for other notices 
of Chaucer’s name, and succeeded m clinching his bio 
graphy oi Chaucer, published m 1801, with various im 
portaut particulars He was followed by Su Harris 
Nicolas, who made an exhaustive examination of the Issue 
Rolls ot the Exchequer and published the lesults m 1843 
Another determined search tlnough recoids which Godwin 
and Nicolas had shiunk from was made m 187.1 by Mr 
Fuimvall, and this also resulted m sevual important finds 
It is to Mi Furnivall that we aie indebted tor finally 
settling the parentage of Chaucer Speght m the course 
of Ins reseaiches had hit upon the name of one Richard 
Chaucer, a viutnei, who died in 1348, and made a bequest 
to the church ot St Mary Aldeimaiv Merely on the 
ground ot the name, Speght supposed tins to be the father 
of Chaucer, blit Uny and Tyiwlutt, m the 18th century, 
disputed this, and wished to give the poet a highei lineage, 
because in the graut of a pension made to him in 41 
Edwiird IK he was descubed as “ vakttus noster ” Mr 
Furnivall settled the question by bringing to light a deed 
dated 1380, m which Chaucer, relinquishing Ins right in a 
house belonging to his father, described lninsilf as “the 
son of John Chaucer, vintner" 13y othei documents this 
John Chaucer is shown to be the son ol Speght’s Richard 
It is thus established that both the poet’s father and his 
grandfather were London \intners The preuse date of 
his birth has not been ascertained The accepted date till 
lately was 1328 The difficulty with this date was lua 
being described as “foity years and upwards" m 1386, 
and of late opinion has inclined to 1340 as a moic probable 
year This is favoured by the discovery that the poet was 
Richard Ohaucei’s grandson and not his son, and fits m 
bettei with the facts than 1328 

How Chaucei was educated, whether like “ Plnlogenet," 
the name which he assumes m the Comt of Love, he waa 
“of Cambridge clerk," and how he was mtioduced to the 
notice of the court, is left toconjcctuie Ills name occurs 
m the household book of the wife of Prince Lionel, second 
son of Edward IIT , m 1357, probably, Mi Furnivall con- 
jectuies, as a page He boie aims m Edw r ard III ’s 
invasion of France in 1359, John Chaucer being also m 
the expedition, probably m connection with the comnns 
sariat Theie was little fighting in that expedition, the 
ravages of the English foi several years before having left 
little to fight for , but in the course of a disastious retreat, 
compelled rather by hungei than by martial force, Chaucer 
was taken prisoner In 1360 the king paid £16 lor hm 
ransom From 1360 to 3366 there is a gap m the rccoid 
of Ins life , but m the latter year his name occurs in a list 
of the members of the royal household as one of thirty 
seven “esquires" of the king, who weie to receive a 
gift of clothes at Christmas By this time also he would 
seem to have been married, if the Philippa Chaucer, one of 
tho dc moiselles of Queen Philippa, who m 1 366 was granted 
a yearly pension of ten marks, was, as is most probable, hm 
wife (see the discussion of the question m Sir H Nicolas’s 
memoir) In 1367 Chaucer himself received a pension of 
twenty marks from the king, being described as “ dilectue 
valettus noster ” To show that in being courtier and 
scholar he had not ceased to be soldiei, he took part in 
another inglorious expedition against France in 1369, id 
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which from the Fabian tactic* pursued by the French king 
there was little opportunity for distinction lie was back 
in London towards the end of 1370, and henceforward 
devoted himself to more peaceful pm suits His talents foi 
diplomacy and his acquaintance with commerce weie 
recognized by the crown In 1372 he was despatched to 
Genoa as a commissioner to arrange a commercial tuaty 
with the Genoese About this embassy much has bten 
written on the supposition that lit may have made the 
acquaintance of Petrarch m the course of his visit to Italy 
Whether in recognition of hisstiviccs or on othei grounds, 
ho received on his return, in 1 571, the giant of a pitcher 
of wme daily , and soon after, in furtht i evidence of the 
royal favour, he was appointed tomptrolh r of the customs 
and subsidy of wools, skins, and tanned lades in the port 
of London Tn 137b In wis associated with Sn John 
Hurley on sonic setitt service, the nature and place of 
which are not known, and in 1 577 he was sent on the sec ret 
mission to Flanders And it was not merely in commeicial 
matters that tin pm t was mnsideied suviceablo, in 1378, 
after tin accession of Huhaid 11, ho was attached to a 
mission sent into Fiance to negotiate a maniage for the 
young King His fen tunes continued steadily to improve , 
with his pension of twenty m.uks from the king, £10 iroui 
the duke o( Lane istei, his allowance foi lobes as one of the 
king’s esquuts, his salary as comptroller, his payments loi 
occasional hci vices, Ins pitcher of wine (commuted m 1378 
into an annuity of twenty marks), and his wife’s pension, 
he had no reason to complain that his genius was neglected 
The wondei was that his genius was not smotheied His 
employment as compti oiler was not a sinecure, ho wois 
bound to wnte the rolls of his ofhee with his own hand, 
and lie had to be continually present at his office, not 
having the option of appointing a deputy Apparently as 
he rose m the world he was allowed to make an easier 
arrangement , m 1382 he was appointed < omptrollci of the 
petty customs of the port oi London, with the pnvilege of 
appointing a deputy and in 1385 lie was allowed to 
appoint a deputy foi tin othei comptroller ship In 1386 
he touched the summit ol lus fortune, being returned to 
Parliament as a knight of the sime of Iveut But that 
was an unfortunate year for him , his pation, John of 
Gaunt, lost lus ascendency at court and a commission 
which sat to inquue into tin abuses of tin preceding 
adiuinistiution superseded Chaucei m lus two compti ollei 
ships In the couise of two ytais ho was obliged to 
transfer his annuities to another man, piobably selling 
them for a sum of ieady money The letuin of Lancaster 
to power in 1381) again bughtened his pi aspect he was 
appointed clerk of the king’s works, and lour ycais after 
wards obtained a giant of an annuity of £20 How 
much he wanted this assistance appears from the fact that 
he was be venal times obliged to apply for small portions ol 
it m advance When 15oliugbroke came to the throne in 
1399 he gave the old poet an additional annuity of foity 
marks, which came m time to comfort the last year of lus 
life The minutes of lus pension cease in 1400, and 
according to the inscription on his tomb, he died on tht 
25th of Octobei of that year 

Those aie the mum facts of Chaucei ’a life as hi ought to 
light by successive mvcstigutois, and they form a tolerably 
complete outline luogiuphy, more complete than Spenser’s 
oi ShukespeaitA They aie significant facts, throwing 
light on the singularly vaiied cm umstauccs, aptitudes, and 
occupations of the man, supplementing in a really sub- 
stantial way what may be gathered from his works They 
show that Chaucer was not inert I) a poet and a scholar, 
deeply read in what then passed for science and philosophy, 
as well as in the rich hteiature of his poetical piedecessors, 
but a soldier, a courtier, a man of business, familiar from 


the circumstances of his birth and subsequent rise m post* 
tiou with all sides of the life of his time, ready to under- 
take auy kind of employment that his powerful patrons 
chose to obtain for him, — comptrollership of customs, secre- 
taryship of an embassy, diplomatic comnussionership, 
guardianship of a imnoi Mr Fumivall has also discovered 
that, rather late in life, he was charged with being 
concerned m the “laptus” (abduction, probably) of a girl, 
which would show that ho was willing to undertake more 
questionable services, unless the “ raptus ” was for hw own 
benefit Great caution must be observed m Lying to fill 
up from hints m Ins poems the gaps m the documentary 
ficts of his biography, — great caution, that is, if we wish 
to get at the truth and not merely to speculate for the sake 
of speculating Antiquarian speculators are usually more 
distinguished foi fancy than imagination They catch at 
hints and push them to conclusions without having 
imagination enough to take account of qualify nig considera- 
tions Thus it has often been taken for granted that m 
the description of the poet of the Cantu tuny Tales, we 
have an authentic portiait of Chaucer lnmsclf The poet 
is a very quiet unobtiusive min, and the Host, mister of 
the cemnoims, suddenly casts his eye on him, and addressee 
hue in lus bullying way - 

What ni in n t thou ? quod he 
Thou looktst, as thou would si find an him, 

Foi iv<i upon tin ground I set thu start 
Appmnlu. mm, and looki merrily 
Now wan \ou, bus, uni lit tins man have space 
Hi in tin waist is shuptn as will as I , 

This wt re a puppet in an arm to t minuet 
hoi any woman, small, and full of face 
lit stunt Lh ilvish by lus < ountt mini e, 

Foi unto no wight doth lit dalJiamc 

There is no i cason to suppose that this quaint, shy little 
hgmo was any tnoie like Chiutei than tht >S perfatoi was 
like Addison oi Stcclc The allusion to his waist, coming 
from the buily host is evidently joculn, and the whole 
picture is in all like libood a humorous description of the 
opposite of Chaucei ’s own appearance We must be 
particularly careful m accepting literally the statements of 
a winter one of whose favounte veins ol humoui, appear 
mg in cveiy one of his woiks, is st If depreciation We 
should iimembei that Chaucer wrote foi a limited audience, 
all of whom knew him peisonally, and for whose amusement 
he was in the habit of making conueal allusions to himself 
Ills jokes were more of the nature of family jokes than we 
are now accustomed to in writings intended for wide and 
piomiHcuous cn dilation When he made the eagle m the 
House of Fame complain of his berug hiavy to carry, or 
piomiso to make him the butlirof the gods, or append to 
the stitumnt that lit livtd like a hermit, the qualification 
— “ although thine abstintneo is little,” oi it mind him that 
he had had no peisonal expenenco of love, he knew that 
these little jests at Ins own expense would bo fully appreci 
uteil by Ins few i eaders The extiemc of fi ivolous conjecture 
is reached when it is supposed that lus wile was a teimagant 
because lie “ thafis ” women frequently Ills grateful and 
ilnvalious compliments to women aie quite as frequent as 
Ins chad Them is, indeed, one passage m the House oj 
Faun which is pretty clearly intended for his wife, that 
wheie the tagk cues “ awake” to him - 

Right m tht sand vone ami stivtn (sound) 

Thai usi tii o)ii I rouble ntvrn (mum) 

But if it had been anything more stnous than common- 
place conjugal bantei, he would hardly have dared to 
circulate it A conjectuio of an equally frivolous kind is 
that he was unmarried in 1369, because m that year he 
spoke of having suffered for eight years pangs which none 
but one could heal The pangs may have been matrimonial 
pongs, oi pangs of poverty, or purely imaginary pangs 
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officially becoming in the poet-narrator , but Mr Furnivall 
la so convinced that the poet’s sickness was a real lovo- 
sickness, and that he was not then married to the queen’s 
demoiselle Philippa Chaucer, that he accounts for tin* 
lady’s name by supposing her to have been Chaucer’s 
cousin 

A similar inelasticity of conjecture appears in the 
grounds on which certain of the works commonly attnbuted 
to Chaucer are rejected as spurious The Testament of 
Love , the Assembly of Ladies, and the Lamentation of Mai y 
Magdalene bear no internal maiks of being Chaucer’s, and 
are now universally rejec ted , but of late some commeutatois 
have adopted a tost of genuineness which would chpim 
us of seveial works which are in no lespcct. unwoithy ol 
Chaucers genius It is known fiom Chaucer’s own state- 
ment in the undisputed Legnul of Good Wonun that he 
translated the Homan tie la Rose, but Mi Bradshaw lefuses 
to believe that the extant tianslation, of which we have 
only one 15th century nianusciipt, can bo his, because its 
lhymes do not conform to a rhyme-test which Chaucer 
observed in works which aie undoubtedly his Thu evtant 
Romance of the Rost admits the adverbial ly to lhyme 
with the adjectival or mhmti\al yt, and it cannot be 
Chaucor’s because y is never allowed to lhyme with ye in 
the House of Fame and the Ce intei bui y Tabs For the 
same reason— no othei of any shadow of validity has yet 
been adduced — the Couit eg Love , which Mr Swinburne 
calls “ that most beautiful of y'oung poems,” and the Flowei 
and (lie Leaf , which Dry den and Ha/litt have praised and 
quoted as a choice example of the poet’s genius, have also 
been pronounced to bespuuous We cannot give up such 
poems unless more uigent reasons are advuncod for their 
confiscation They cannot be set aside as spurious so long 
as their variation from the rhyming nile, which the coni- 
mcntatois have shown much ingenuity in detectmg, can be 
explained in any reasonable way Theic is no getting ovu 
the plain question which every one asks when hist told that 
they are not Chaucer’s If they are not his, who else 
could have wiittcn them 1 Is it conceivable that the name 
of the writer of such woiks could have been utteily un- 
known in his own generation, or if known could have been 
by accident oi design so completely suppressed J If he 
deliberately tried to palm them oil as Chaucer’s upon the 
transcriber, would not this rule of rhyme have been 
precisely the sort of mechanical likeness which he would 
have tried to preserve 1 The Couit of Love we have special 
reasons for declining to give up It might be aigued that, 
though the Flower and the Leaf beats internal maiks ol 
being Chaucer’s, although its picturesque uchness, its tfcndei 
atmosphere, and the soft fall of its words are like his, yet 
it is easy to glow the plaut once you have the seed, and it 
may be the woik of an linitatoi The Flowei and t/u 
Leaf professes to be wutten by a lady, and there may 
have been at the court some wonderful lady capable of it, 
although it passed m the monkish scriptorium as Chaucer’s 
But there is some external evidence for the authenticity 
of the Couit o / Love , which also contains traces of 
Chaucer’s most inimitable quality, his humour Mr Aim to 
has put forward some minor considerations for believing 
this to be Chaucer s (( 'henacteritfK v of English Poets , p 
22), but the strongest fact in its favour is that the Court 
of Love was imitated by Janies L of Scotland in the Kviq's 
Quheni , and that m paying the customary compliment to 
his poetical masters, he mentions no names but Lydgate 
and Gower, who were cleaily incapable of wilting the 
poem, and Chaucer James’s captivity m England began 
five years after Chaucer’s death, and it is simply inconceiv- 
able that he could have attnbuted the Court of Love to 
Chaucer m ignorance, and without having heard a whisper 
of its real autnorship If, indeed, this rhyme-test were 
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absolute, we should have to treat these other considerations 
as inexplicable difficulties and submit But when we 
lemark that all the poems m which y yt rhymes occur 
are eailicr woiks of Chamei’s if they are his at all, bearing 
the touch ot his hand but wanting the sustained strength 
of his matuie woikmanship, and when we remember that 
the if ye lhyme was the common piaetue of his prodeces 
sors, a very simple explanation ot tin lhyme difficulty 
becomes uppatent Chauiei udhued to tin. piactice of his 
pudecessois till he felt stiomr enough to impose upon 
himscll a lestmtion of his own devising 

At what puiods of 1ms life Chauee i wioti 1ns poetry, we 
have no means ot asceitaming Then arc no mmuscripts 
ot any ol his works that cm be leftmd to his own tune, 
tin eailicst of them m exist* me au not supposed to have 
been wutten till sexual yoais attci Ins chilli Tin only 
one of Ins woiks ol which the date is fixed by an external 
cut umstancc is the Book of iht 1 )ik fuss if, ,e> is taken 
foi gt anted, this was vuitten to comim moiate tlu death of 
tin wife of Ins put ion John of Gaunt, its date is 136'J 
Chaucer, if born in KUO, would then have bun twenty - 
nine, and time is none ot Ins extant woiks, except the 
tianslation ot the Romani e of tin /An*, ami the Jhiam 
(which vve hold to be Chaucei’s, though its authenticity is 
not woitli contending foi), which can be confidently assigned 
to an eailiei pc nod rinlogcnct m the Cotnt oj Love , 
professes to be eighteen, but this is not the slightest uason 
toi concluding that Chaucu was that age when lie wrote 
it The Book of the Dm hiss is cut unh not \uy mature 
work foi a poet of twenty mne, and it is piohablt that 
Chaucei did not cultivate the ait, as lie cut only did not 
develop the faculty, till comparatively late in life The 
trmslatmn of the Roma mi of the Rose is to all appearance 
the eailicst ot his suiviving compositmns It we may 
judge fioui his evident acquaintance with diy studies, and 
Ins capacity foi haul business woik, the vintners son 
icoeived a scholastic tiaining in the t? ivium and guadnvtum 
wdnch then formed the liighei education It lie had been 
nurtured on tioubadour love from his youth up, it is 
exceedingly unlikely that he would attci w nds have been 
able to upply himself to less fase mating labours His 
study ul mathematics and astionomy m his old ige for tHt> 
benefit of “little Lewis, his son,” looks like a leturn such 
as we otten see in ago to the studies ot youth But, 
indeed, he can haielly be said evei to have lost his interest 
in such studies, for in his thcoiy of sound in the House of 
Fame and his description ol alchemical piocesses m the 
Canon’s Yeoman’s Piologue he shows a genuine scholars 
interest in the diy details of learning Ills knowledge ot 
the Tiouvcie and Troubadoui poetry, from which Ills genius 
leceived its impulse, probably began with his introduc- 
tion, hemever that was bi ought about to court society 
He was about seventeen at tlu date of the first mention of 
his lianiL as attached to the household of Pnnce Lionel 
It is permissible te> eonjeetuie that he had Flench poets to 
beguile his captivity in Fiance a few ytais aftenvaids 
Professor Ten Brink divides Chaucer’s woik into three 
jicriods — a penod ol French mllucncc, lasting up to 
137 2-3, the elate of hm visit to Italy , aftci that a period 
of Italian influence, lasting up to 1387, the supposed date 
of his House of Feinv , finally, a period of nmtuie strength 
aud oiiginality, m which he puisued the bent of his own 
genius Not much is gained by this divismn into stnet 
penods It is obvious enough that, m the House of Fame 
the Ligenel of Good Women , and the general plan of the 
Canterbury Tales , Chaucer st likes out more unmistakably 
a path for himself, and exhibits a muturer power, a more 
masterly freedom of movement than m his earlier woiks, 
but there profitable division ends To erect a period of 
Italian influence, implying that at any time the stimulus 
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that Chaucer received from Italian sources was at all com- 
parable to the stimulus he received from French sources, is 
most misleading The difference between the Book of the 
Duchess and the House of Fame , oi between the CouU of 
have and T toil us and Ct exside is not to be explained by 
an influx of Italian influence , it is part of the self-governed 
development, the spontaneous expansion of his own mind 
As he went on writing, hm poweis continued to expand, 
and to take m matuiais and suggestions irom all quaiteis 
vpc n to him, French, Italian, 01 Latin Comparing the 
Vtotltt s, the raw material of which is tiken fiom Boccaccio's 
Fdosti ato, with his Romance of tin AW, we call trace no 
thmge in nut hod oi in -.pint fairly attributable to Italian 
lnflueru e In both translat ions In* shows a bold mdc pcndence 
of Ills origmils, iht} art not so much translations as 
adaptations lie dots not imbibe the spirit oi Ouillaumo 
de Lorrisor Jean de Main in tin one and tin spmt of 
Boccaccio m tin oth i r, he boldly modi fits all three to 
bring them into haimony with his own conceptions of 
love’s laws, and in both his so tailed translations there is 
the same high spmt of chivaliy mid the same tender 
woislnp uni kindl\ modvuy of woman Whole he chiefly 
shows advance of stungth, ap.ut fiom the mere technical 
workmanship, is m his piasp of charaeti i and that is a 
clear development on tin lines of his cailier conceptions 
and not a new ac (position His ( hesside and his Pauddius 
weie not the (hesside and Pandarus of Boccaccio, they 
are legcnuuted by him and developed till they become 
figuus that might have moved in his own Court of Loin 
He held the knightly and “ gentle ” chaiacter too high to 
adopt Boccaccio’ i conceptions Tn the method also, TtoUtat 
has a close afhmty \wth Chaucer’s ember weak and his 
fust models,. Troilus’ pui suit of Ciessule is the pui suit 
of the Rose ovu again m the concute The gieatei 
Hubtilty of tin stages is duo to the mci eased stiength of 
the nart aim’s faoult} 

M Saudi as is m the mam light as to the extent of 
Chaucer’s obligations to Fiencli sources, although he fails 
to rocogm/o the forceful individuality of the mau Chaucei 
was really an English tiouvrn , thoiougldy national, English 
in the whole textuie of his being, but a tiouvPn We 
must not allow om conviction of his loyalty to bis own 
English natuie to blind us to the fact that he was a poet 
in the school of Guillaume de Louis, nor on the othei 
hand must we allow the peculim extent of his obliga- 
tions to his pi edecessoi s in the school to obseme the fact 
tint he was an oiigmal poet M Saudi as i > a special 
pluuha foi one side of the cas^, and natuially presses 
unfaiily against the other Chaucei, writing in a different 
language fiom his masteis, was at libeity to boriow from 
them more Iite i «ill> than he could have done it hi had 
written m then languige, but though M Saudi as pioves 
with supeifluous completeness that he iieely upinopnated 
fiom them not meiolv stones and hints of stones, but 
lunutive mcthocL, plnasis, image s maxims, u flections, - 
not only heated then woiks as cjuames of law material, 
but adopted then uchitectuidl plans, and even made no 
scruple oi sei/mg 101 his own pui poses tin stones which 
they li ui polished, still he so ti msmuted the borrowed plans 
and materials that his woiks an ongiual wholes uinnis 
takably stamped with his own individuality Whatevei 
ho appropnated, wluthei ou oi wiought metal, all passed 
tluougli his own alembic aud his moulds wore lus own, 
though shaped accoiding to the fashion of the school The 
very affluence of Chaucei s pages, then wealth ot coloui, of 
toudor and humoious incident, ot worldl> wisdom, is duo 
to his peculiar lolatums to his piodccessois, to the cireum 
stine e which enabled him to la} them so royally undei 
tnbute Ho was not the aichiteet of his own fortune, but 
the son and heir ot a family which for generations had been 


accumulating wealth Edward Ill’s spoliation of the 
French was nothing to Chaucer’s, and the poet had thia 
advantage, that his appropriations neithei left the spoiled 
country desolate noi corrupted the spoiler 

11 The ground-work ot liteiary genius,” Mr Matthew 
Arnold says, “w a work of synthesis and exposition, not 
of anal} sis and discovery , its gift lies m the faculty of 
being happil} inspired by a certain intellectual and spuitual 
atmosphere, by a certain order of ideas, when it finds itself 
lu them, ol dealing divinely with these ideas, presenting 
them lu the most effective and attractive combinations — 
making beautilul works with them, in shoit” The poet’s 
const! ucfcivc povvei must have matenals, and ideas lound 
which mateiials accumulate The secret ot the richness 
and endumig chaiacter of Chaucer’s work is that he had a 
Iruitf ill idea leudy to Ins haud, an idea which had been 
flowering and bearing fruit in the minds of two centuries, 
which had insjmed some latei songs and tales, which had 
been lllustiatcd, expounded, formulated by every variety 
of native invention and cntical ingenuity Chivalrous 
love had been the piesidiug genius, the inspiring spirit ot 
soveial gi aerations of poets and cntics when Chaucer 
began to vvntc Open any of Ins works, from the Couit of 
Love down to the CauUrbm y Tain, and }ou find that the 
central idea of it is tc expound this chivalrous spntmient, 
eithei ducUly by tracing its operation or formulating its 
laws, or ludircotly by setting it otl dramatically against its 
counterpart, the sentiment ot the villain oi chuil Gradually 
as yeais grew upon lnm, and Ins nnnd assumed moie and 
moie its natural attitude of descnptivo impartiality, he 
became less a pu1L17.u1 of the sentiment, moie inclined to 
view it as one amoig tin vuiietnsot human manifestation, 
but never to the last does he become wholly nnpaitial 
Not even in tin (\tntnbiu y Tabs docs he set the chuil on 
a level with “ the gentles ” r l lioiuughly us he uijo}ed the 
humour of the chuil fieuly as Ins mind unbent itself to 
sympathize with his unrestiamed animal delights, he always 
lemembeiH, when he conics forward in Ins own person, to 
apologize for this aepaiture fiom the lestramts oi chivalry 
The veiy opposite of this is so olten asseited about the 
CanUrbuiy Tales that it almost has a paiadoxical an, 
although nothing can l>e muio plain to any out who takes 
the tiouble to read the tales observantly It has been 
said to be the crowning merit of Chaucer that he ignores 
distinctions oi caste, aud that his pilgrims associate on 
equal teams It should be noticed, however, in the hrst 
place, that in the Prologue, he finds it necessary to apologize 
for not “ setting .oik lu then degree,” “ as that they should^ 
stand , ” aud, in the second place, that although ho does 
not sepanite the pilgrims accoidiug to then degrees in the 
piocession, yet he draws a veiy clcai line of separation 
between them in the spirit ot their behaviour At the 
outset of the pilgimiage the gentles are distinctly so 
mentioned as taking a sort ot corpoiate action, though in 
vain, to give a moie decorous aspect to the pilgrimage 
When the Knight tells Ins tale, it is loudly applauded by 
tho whole compauy, but the poet does not recoid their 
veidict nidiscnminatcly , he is careful to add, particularly 
by “the qmtbs everyone” And though all applauded 
the tale, the moie vulgar and uproaiious spirits were some- 
what iestive under its giavitv the host called foi a merry 
tale, and the Pai doner eagerly stepped forward to comply 
with Ins it quest But “the gtuitles ” mtciposed, and 
began to cry that they must have no ribaldry , “ tell us,” 
the} said, “ some moral tale that we may learn ” And the 
gentles would have carried their point if the Miller, as the 
poet is most caieful to make clear, had not been so drunk 
that ho insisted upon telling a noble tale that he knew, and 
would foibeai for no man Chaucer is profuse m his 
apologies for introducing such a tale , it was a churlish 
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tale, he admits, told in a churlish manner, and he does not 
wish to be responsible for it 

“ Every gentle wight I pray 
For Godd&s love, dcuneth not that 1 say 
Of evil intent , but tor 1 must rehearse 
Their tales all, be tho\ bettei oi worse, 

Or clRs talson some of my matter ” 

If gentle readers do not like it, they may turn over the 
leaf, and choose another tale, therein plenty “of stoual 
thing that toucheth gentillesse ” They must not blame him 
for repeating this chuilish tale , “the Miller is a chuil, ye 
know well this,” and such tales aie in his way Gentle 
readers must not take it too seriously , “ men should not 
make earnest of game , ” it is, after all, only for their 
amusement that he thus exhibits to them the humours of 
the lower orders 

Such is the elaborate apology that Chaucer makes for 
introducing into his verse anything inconsistent with the 
sentiments of chivalry It may l>e said that it is all a 
humorous pretence , and so no doubt it is, still it is 
characteristic that the pretonce should be of so courtly a 
tone All through the Canterbury Talc* Chaucer is very 
careful to remember that he was writing for a courtly 
audience, studious to guard against giving offence to the 
chivalrous mind Ho contrives that the gontles shall mix 
with the churls without sustaining any loss of dignity , they 
give the churls their company, and with polite compliance 
let them have their own gross will, but thoy never lay 
aside the restraints of their own order Every here and 
there is some tiace of deference to them, to show that their 
nbald companions have not wholly forgotten themselves, 
and are only receiving a saturnalian licence for the time 
Nothing is done to throw any disiespect on the gentle 
order, its members — the Knight, the Squire, the Monk, the 
Prioress, the Second Nun , and the professional men —the 
Lawyer, the Doctor, the Cleik — admit no ribaldry into their 
tales, and no ribald tales aie told about them The 
ribaldry is confined to the meanet members of the company, 
— the Reeve, the Miller, the Friar the Summoner, the Wife 
of Bath , the narrators as well as tho subjects of the ribald 
tales are of chuibsh and not of gentle position 

The Canterbury Talts ait really in their underlying 
design an exposition of chivalrous sentiment, thrown into 
relief by contrast with its opposite The spirit of chivalry 
ts the vital air of all Chaucei’s cieat ions, the i am, the wind, 
aud the suu which have quickened their geim and fostered 
their growth We to whom the cluvalious spirit, at least 
m the fantastic developments of its vigorous medieval 
youth, is an histone il thing are apt to oveilook this fheie 
is so much on the surface of Chaucer’s poems, such vivacity 
of movement, such teuder play of feeling, such humour, 
such delight in nituic, in green leaves and sweet air, sun- 
shine and bud singing, that few of us care to look beneath 
The open air, on the breezy hillside oi by the murmuring 
brook seems the only proper atui os p lit re for such a poet 
Theie, no doubt, with sun and wind contending playfully 
to divert us from tho punted pages, there perhaps moie 
than anywhere else, Chaucer is a delightful companion , 
but it is the duty of the diy-as-dust cutic to lemiud us 
that Chaucers sweet veises wore first read under wholi) 
different conditions in tapestried chain be is, to the giacious 
ear of enibroideied lords and ladies It was fiom such an 
audience that Chaucer received in a vapour what he poured 
back m a flood This is tho secret of his exquisite 
courtliness of phrase, his unfailing tone of graceful defei 
ence, his protestations of ignorance and lack of cunnitig, 
his tender handling of woeful love-cases, the gentle play- 
fulness of his satire, the apologetic skill with which he 
introduces a broader aud more robust humanity into his 
verse If you place yourself within the circle for which 


the poet wrote, you see the smile play on sweet lips as h« 
pioceeds , you see the teai gather m the eye, you see the 
needle laid aside, as the mind of tho fair listener is trans 
poited to the poet’s floweiy mead, oi plied moie bnskly as 
she bends over her w oik to corneal her laughter at his 
more vulgar adventures it was because Chaucer wrote 
for such an audience that his picture of tlu life of the time, 
various and moving as it is, is so incomplete on one side 
There was more than romammg in gum fields md 
Canterbui) pilgnming in tho tinvUled times iu which 
Chaucer lived, theie weie wars, pliguts, insunei turns, 
much rrnseiy and discontent But toi the disagieeable 
side of the 1 1th centur) we must go to the wntu of Pieis 
the Plowman , we find little trace of it l u Chaucer Tho 
outside of the walls of the Gaiden of Muth is painted with 
humble and squalid figuies, lie, En\), Covctice, A vance, 
Ff lony, Villany, ISoirow, Eld, and Poverty, but no such 
figuies are admitted within the gates, the conuerge is 
Idleness , the chief inmates are Love, Sweetlooking, Beaut) , 
Richesse, Largesse, Fianchise, and Courtesy, and Mirth 
and Gladness aie the mastci and mistiess of the ceremonies 
All Chaucer’s woiks are steeped in the nectar of the 
court, the perfume of chivalrous sentiment breathes from 
them all It is impossible, as we have said, to determine 
strictly the oidei of their ( (imposition, though it is very 
easy to distinguish Ins cailiei lrom his later work There 
is a passage m the Ptologue to the Leqend of Good Women 
which settles the position of that poem The poet there 
pretends to have an interview with tho king and queen of 
love, as he is out on a May morning to woiship the daisy 
The king challenges Ins woitlnness to do homage to this 
his own flower, and upbraids him with having translated 
the Romance of tlu Rose , which (nuts second part at least) 
is a heresy against love’s law, and also with having told 
the story of Cresside, and tlu own discredit on women 
But the queen of love, Alcestis, speaks up foi the poet , 
perhaps, she ploads, ho was ordered to do these translations 
and durst not refuse , and he had done good service by 
extending the praise of love among the unlearned folk, for — 
** Ho made tlio hook tint bight tin house of I<ann, 

And eke the death oi Blanc hi the Due loss, 

And tho Pailianunt of 1 owlts as I guess, 

And all the lo\« of PaJamon md Aiutt, 

Of Thebes, though tho story is kimwen lite , 

And many u hjmn' for youi hoi) days 
That lnghten B ill nk* Jffoumh Is, Vue lays ” 

The tiauslation of the homaice of the Rose was piobably 
the* fust of theso woiks It may have been written soon 
after or during his captivity m France, when he was a 
youth of twciity, but there is no appreciable difference of 
st)le between it and the Book of the Uuduss , which if it 
commemorates, as theie is eveiy leason to believe, the 
death of tho first wife of John of Gaunt, must have been 
written after 1309, when Chaucei was twenty-nine The 
idea of writing m the vulgar tongue may have been 
suggested to him by tho example- of Dante The House of 
Fame ts probably later than the Book of the Dudiess The 
Court of Love is not mentioned by name in the above list, 
but it may be refeired to m the following lines of the 
prologue 

“ II ist thou not in a book Jyc lb m thy chest 
The gi c at6 goodness ot the Queen Alceste 
That tinned was into a dn>istye 

Alcestis is, under Venus, the lad) and queen of the Court 
of Lo\e It is easy to conceive why Chaucer should have 
kept the Court of Love m his chest The tide of Puritanic 
religious sentiment which was destined to sweep into 
tempoiaiy oblivion the airy structures of the chivalnc 
imagination had already m tho middle of Chaucer’ 
life begun to use In the Court of Love he fully 
accepted the troubadour notion of love and marriage, 
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making the husband the natural enemy of the lover, and 
he may have lud to aecomniodite himself to the taste of 
the Fair Maid of Kent, the widow of the Black Pi nice, the 
Alcestis of the tnnt, and put his poem out of sight, only 
pleading that even in it he had puid homage to “ the greatt 
goodness of the Queen Alceste ” 

TIkmm m no good nlitiwi of Chaucer, not ^ v< n n good t< xt Tin* 
only t< xt 01 mtln*i (ollutnmof 0 xU tlmt th< < Iiium’uui silioln 
would think of using ih tin \ ilmihh pin. ill* lsi\ t< xt idition, publish* d 
by tin f lunfcrr South/ pot tin gi mi il n id« i oin t< \\ is uboiltus 
good us another, then ishttli t<» < lioo < 1 m tin » u i \nshitl\ 11* H\ 
and l)i Mon tss text m tin Aldim edition lW M ) 

CHAUDES ATGTTES, an old town of Upper Auvergne 
m Frame, in the d< partimut ol Coital, 17 milts S ,S VV oi 
St Flour It is ( elehiatcd loi its hot imncial spimgs, 
which vary m t( mpu iturc ltoni 115 to 177' Fubr,aml 
at their maximum rank is tin* hottest in France Tht 
water, which is vuy slight!} alkaline, is employed not only 
for medical pm posts, but also in the washing ot fiet.ee s, the 
incubation of eggs, aud vanousothei economic applications , 
and it furnishes a leudy means of heating the houses ot 
the town dining wmtci In tilt immediate neighbourhood 
is the ccdd chalybeate spring of Condunino The warm 
springs weic known to the Homans, and aie mentioned by 
Sidonius Apollm iris The population of the town is about 
2000 

CIJAUMONT, i town of Fiance, thee apital oi the depatt- 
ment of H luti Maine, on an eminence between tin Marui 
and the S’u/e, 145 miles SE ol Pans by the lailway, 
whic h here crosses a fun viaduct It is tht sc at of ti ibuuals 
of pnmaiy instance and commerce, is tohiahlv well built 
and has an ehgant town lull, a comt-housc, a communal 
college, a hospital, a theatre, a public libiaiy, and a 
botanical garden A single tower re mains ot the Castle of 
Haute Feuilh, winch be longed to the counts of Champagne , 
and theicisatiiuinph.il inch < rated by Napoleon 1 and 
finished b> Louis XVlll The (lunch ot Saint Jean 
Baptiste, a building of the 13th cent my, and the chapel of 
the old (ollego of tin Jesuits, ait class* d among tin histone 
monuments of Fiance Coirsc woollens, hosieiy, and 
gloves me inanufactuied in the town, and thuc is a con 
siderable trade in the item and mm waits of the depart 
munt The rise of Cluumont into impoi tanu dates lioin 
1190, when it uuived a chuitei fioui the counts ol 
Champagne In tho l.ltli centuiy it be amc tlit seat of 
a provost , and m the 10th it was Minouuded with forti- 
fications It was heie that the tieaty of 181-4 was con 
eluded by which England, Austua, Russia, nml Prussia 
formed an alliance against Napoleon Population in 1872, 
8474 

CHAUNY, a town of France, m the depat tment of 
Aifine, 20 miles W N W of Laon, situated paitly on the 
nght bank of thf Oise and paitly on an island at tht 
commence ment of the canal of St Quentin It has some 
trade in tide r, linen cloth, and hosiery, and is a depot for 
uials f i om Flanders and glass minors from St Gobaiu 
Population m 1 872, 8811 

CHAU V1N, Jli i u nni (1 (>10-1725), a celebrated numstei 
of the Itefoimed religion, was boin at Nimes At the 
revocation of the Edict ol Nantes he retned to Rotteulam , 
and m 1605 the cletloi of Buuulenburg appointed him 
professor of philosophy at Beilin, where he enjoyed con 
sulerable loputation us a lepresuitative of Cartesiamsm, 
aid as a student of phjsits His pnneipal work is u 
labouous Lexicon RattnnaU , sm Thesaunts Philosophic a*, 
which he published at Hotteuhim in 1092, and of which 
a new and enlarged edition was printed at Leeuwarden in 
1703 He also wiote 2'heses dc Cntputtanv Pei, and staited 
tho Nouveau Journal dts Savants (lo94-98) Chauvin 
died m 1725 


CHAUX DE FONDS, a town of Switzerland, m the 
canton of Neuch&tcl, and ten miles N W of the city of 
that name, at a height of 3200 feet above the level ol the 
sea, m the rugged aud naiiow valley of the Jura Rebuilt 
aftei the conflagiation ol 1794, the town has a handsome 
and pleasant appearance, and its public buildings include d 
church with vaulted loof, extensive schools, and a 
theatre Theie arc also some petulnir subtnianean nulla 
turned by a stream beloie it sinks into the giound The 
, principal trade is the uianufactme of watches, which are 
l turned out at the i ate of l r >0,000 uiinually, but gilding, 
enauitlluig, and caiving me also earned on, as well as the 
rudnul ictuie ot saudifu aud musical liistiumeuts The 
waten tride was mtioducid in 1679, and is conducted on 
the pmniplo >t the division ol labour Population in 
1872, 19, ‘HO 

CJIAVEk, a town of Portugal, not far from the fiontier, 
m the province ot Tias-os Montes, on a plain neai the light 
bank of the Tanugi, which is hue dossed by a fine old 
Roman budge of eighteen niches It was formerly one ot 
the pnneipal loit dilations m the countiy, and m fact 
derives its present name fiom its fcnmmg the “keys” or 
“(haw 6 v of the noith It 1ms hot saline spmigs which 
wc le kuown in ancient turns as tin ly ua Fluent In one 
of its chuiehcs is the tomb of Alphonso I , and it gave the 
title of marquis to Pmo de Fonseca, the gallant suppoitei 
oi Dom Miguel Population formeily about 20,000, now 
4870 

CHAZELLES,Ji anMaiiiii-u in (1657-1 710), a French 
m ithcmatiddii and engmoei, was boin at Lyons in 1657 
lie was employed foi some time by Cassini m measuring 
tin* mendiaii, and aftei wsinls t night mithematics to the 
duke ot Mortemai, who piocured him the preferment of 
hydrographic prutessui for the galleys ot Marseilles In 
1686 Clm /dies went on board the galleys in tht n campaigns, 
and kept Ins school ut sc i 11c was sent to the west coast 
m July 1689 to ex inline* tho praeticabdit} ol so contriving 
galleys that they might Jivi upon the ocean, and be employed 
to tug the men of-wai when becalmed , and hiving set sail 
with fifteen galle>s hom llochefoit, he ciuised as fai as 
Torbay, m Devoiishue, and took put in l he descent upon 
Teigumoutli On his i etui n he published lus obsci vatious, 
with maps ot the coast* md hnbouis he had visited 
These maps weie luscited in the A epttnii Funn f ait>, 
published m 1692 In 1693, Mons 1 m de Pont- 
cliartiain, secietaiy of state for the marine, engaged 
Cha/ellcs to publish a second volume ot the A(/>tune 
Ft aliens, which was to include the hydiogiuphy of the 
Meditenaucm For this purpose In* pissed tlnough 
Gn*eee, Turkey, and Egypt When in Eg}pt lie measured 
the pyianuds, and finding that the angles f aimed by the 
sides of the largest weie m the tin ec tion of the four caidmal 
points, he concluded that this position must have been 
intended, and also that the poles ot the earth and meiulians 
had not deviated siuco the election of these celossal struc 
tures Cha/elles likewise made a repoit of his voyage m 
the Levant, and another concerning the position of 
Alexandua He* was made a menibei of the Academy m 
1695, and died in 171 C 

ClILDUBA, an island m the Bay of Bengal, situated 
tc i miles from the coast of Aiacan, between 18° 40 and 
18° 56' N lat, and between 93° 31' and 93° 50' E long 
It extends about 20 miles m length from north to south, 
and 17 miles fiom cast to west, and its area of 250 square 
miles supports a population of 10,000 The channel 
between the island and the mainland is navigable for 
boats, but not for large vessels The suiface of the 
interior is richly diversified by hill and dale, and in the 
southern portion some of the heights exceed & thousand 
feet in elevation There uie various indications of former 
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volcanic activity, and along the coast are earthy cones 
covered with green-sward, fiom which issue springs of 
muddy water emitting bubbles of gas Copper, lion, and 
silver ore have been discovered , but the island is chiefly 
noted for its petroleum wells, the oil derived from which is 
of excellent quality, and is extensively used m the com- 
position of paint, as it preserves wood from the ravages of 
insects Timber is not abundant, but the gamboge trtL 
and the wood oil tree are found of a good size Tobacco, 
cotton, sugarcane, hemp, and indigo aie gtown, and the 
staple article is nee, winch is of superior quality, and the 
chief ai tide of export The inhabitants of the island ate 
mainly Mughs Cheduba lcll to the Burmese m the latter 
part of the last centuiy Flow them it was captured in 
1824 by the British, whose possession of it w r as confirmed 
m 1826 by the tieaty concluded wotli the Burmese at Yau- 
daboo 

CHE-FOO, oi Yin iai, is it is called by the natives, 
a seaport town of Northern China, on the southern coast 
of the Gulf of Pih-c hili-li, m the province of Slian-tung near 
the mouth of the Yi-ho, and about 30 miles east of the city 
of Tang chow-foo Till locently it w f as quite a small place, 
and had only the rank of an unw allecl village , but it was 
chosen as the port of Tang-chow opened to foreign trade 
in 1858 by the treaty of Tien-tsm, and it is now the resi- 
dence of a Tau tai, oi nitendunt of a circuit, the centre of a 
giadually-increasing commerce, and tho seat of a Bntish 
consulate, a Chinese custom-house, and a considerable foreign 
settlement The native town is yeaily extending, and 
though most of the inhabitants are small shop-keepers and 
coolies of the lowest class, the houses are for the most part 
well and solidly built of stone The foitign settlement 
occupies a position between the native town and the sea 
which ncithu uffoids a convenient access lor shipping noi 
allows span foi any great extension of area Its giowth, 
howevci, has hitherto been steady and rapid Various 
streets have been laid out, a ldige hotel elected foi the 
reception of the visitois who lesort to tho place as a 
sanitaiiuir m summer, and the uligious wants of the 
community supplied by a Human Catholic and a Protestant 
church Though the harbour is deep and extensive, and 
possessed of excellent am hoi age, laige vessels have to be 
moored at a considerable distance fiom tho shore Tin* 
toreigu tiade is mainly iu tho hands of the English aud 
Ajiieucftus, the Gciinaiis and the Siamese ranking next in 
importance In 1872 thcie entered the port 213 British 
vessels, with a tonnage of 97,239 tons and cargoes valued 
at £ \ 14,887 , wink in the same yeai the ships of all othei 
nationalities numbered 348, with a tonnage of 149,197 tons 
atid a value of 1177,168 The impoits aie mainly woollen 
and cotton goods, iron, and opium , and the exports include 
bean-cake, bean oil, and peas, raw silk, and stiaw-braul 
manufactured b> the poasants of Lai-chow-foo, walnuts 
from Tsmg chow-foo, a coaise kind of vermicelli, vegetables, 
«id dried fruit A certain amount of trade is carried on 
with the Russian settlenu nts of Manchuua, w which the 
tdible sea-weed gathered m the shallows of the coast 
are exchanged foi piece goods, liqueurs, and sundries from 
China 

CHEESE, a solidified preparation from milk, the 
essential constituent of which is the protemous or nitro- 
genous substance casein All cheese contains in addition 
some proportion of fatty matter or butter, and m the more 
valuable varieties, the butter present is often greater in 
amount than the casein Cheese being thus a compound 
substance of no definite chemical composition is found in 
commerce of many different varieties and qualities , and 
such qualities aie geueially recognized by the names of the 
localities in which they are inanufactuicd The principal 
distinctions arise from differences in the composition and 
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condition of the milk operated upon, from variations in 
the method of preparation and curing, and from the use 
of the milk of other animals besides the cow, as, for example, 
the goat and the two, from the milk of both of which 
cheese is manutactuud on a commercial stale 

The quality and the composition of the milk operated 
on are of pi line linpoi lance in chcesc-making Not only 
does this substam e vary widely in richness and flavour 
owing to the bietd, the natuie of the food, and the 
state of the health of the animal yielding it, and many 
other circumstances , but m cheese making the differences 
aie still fuithei increased, in some cases by adding ueum 
to it, and in otheis by using it as skim-milk or milk dopuved 
of a portion of its fat Taking as a stands! d tin oidinary 
sweet milk of cows, the following anah ses (No 1 given 
on the authority of I)r Paikea, and No 2 by Dr Vmlekei) 
may be taken to iepiesent its aveiagc composition ~ 


( (imposition 

ho 1 

No 2 

Watt l 

bb 7 

80 0 r » 

Butte i 

.1 7 

a 00 

C asein 

4 0 

.3 47 

Milk Sugar 

6 0 

5 11 

Mmual matte i 

0 6 

78 


The object of tbi chccsc-maker is to obtain in a solid 
form as large a pioportion as possible of the casein and 
buttes contained in the milk dealt with The poverty in 
these constituents of the whey oi liquid matter separated 
m the process of making cheese is thueloic, to some extent 
a mea«uio of the success of the opeiation The aveiage 
composition of the whey diamedoft may be thus stated — 
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Milk, as is well known, if allowed to stand foi some 
time, becomes thick, and is then scptiiabk into two poitions — 
a solid wlnte cuid, and a greenish liquid winy Such a 
coagulation and sopaiatiim is essential in the making of 
cheese, but only to a small extent, in Holland and sonic 
other localities, is the natuial acid coagulution taken 
advantage of It has been assumed that the solid con- 
stituents of milk aie held in solution by an alkaline 
substance, and that coagulation is the result oi the neutia- 
li/ation ol the alkali by the development within the thud 
of lactic acid, as in the case of soui milk, or by the addition 
of an acid substance as is sometimes the practice , but this 
theory does not satisfac toiily account for all tho phenomena 
of coagulation Acid substances, however, do i caddy curdle 
cheese, and hydrochloric ac id, tartaric acid, vinegar, and 
cream of tai tar have all been employed to produce coagula- 
tion foi cheese making The cui ding is also, m piactice, 
produced by tho action of such substances us the juice of 
figs, and decoctions of thistle tops, artichoke flowers, the 
butter-wort, and otlui plants But the substance used 
untfoimly m Great Biitain, and m all great chtcse-producing 
districts, is rennet, a preparation of the fourth or digesting 
stomach of the suckling calf Rennet is prtpaicd by 
cutting up the membrane m stnps, salting, smoking, and 
sometimes treating it with spices and aromatics The 
influence of rennet is due to the fact of its exciting a kind 
of fermentative action, but that it thereby changes the 
sugar of milk (lactin) into lactic acid, and so coagulates 
the casern, has been denied by Dr Voelcker, who holds its 
action to be “ mi generis , and as yet only known by its 
effects ” 

In the practice of cheese making it is found necessary, 
in ordei to hasten the coagulating action of lennct, and to 
produce a curd of sufficient hardness, to In at the milk to a 
temperatuie which varies fiom 72 J to 85° oi 90° Falir The 
lower temperature, it is found, yields a soft cheese, retaining 
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much whey and ripening soon , while the increased heat 
produces a firm curd and a solid alow-ripening cheese 
After due coagulation the curd is broken, and by a variety 
of manipulative processes as much as possible of the whey is 
drained away, and the curd is i educed to comparatively dry 
crumbly fragments At this stage, sometimes, but not 
frequently, the curd is salted , it is then collected into a 
clean cheese-cloth, placed in a cheese vat of the ftnm and 
size of the cheese to be made, and submitted to pressuu m 
the (heese press While in the piess it is frequently 
turned, a good deal of win y m< antime continuing to exude , 
and it is found that the amount of pressure has much 
influence on the solidity and rate of ripening of the cheese 
As soon as a sufficient skin has formed on the * heese to 
preserve its shape, it is removed fiom the press and salted 
by repeated rubbings of salt over its smlm o The cheese 
is then put aside m a clean, cool, airy situation for 
ripening, a pi mess which takes a variable period according 
to the quality ot the cheese, its method of pupaiation, and 
other e in must am es 

The ripening of cheese is the result of a slow ptocess ol 
decay caustd by a spontaneous fermentative action In 
hard, solid, pool cheeses it acts very slowly, while iu those 
which contain buttei in large proportions its action is very 
energetic, and they cannot be preserved for any considerable 
period Cheese when newly made has an acid reaction, 
but by degrees from without inwards the acid reaction 
becomes less apparent, and the cheese ripens A portion 
of the casein suffers decomposition, evolving ammonia and 
ammomacal bases which neutralise the acul of the cheese 
In a similar w r ay the fat is partly decomposed, and the 
resulting fatty acids also combine with the ammonia evolved 
by the tasi in Win n this action is allowed to proceed too 
fai this iheoMs becomes alkaline, putrefactive decay ensues, 
fiee ammonia is evolved, an offensive odour is pioduced, 
and sometimes oven poisonous compounds are formed A 
satisfactory indication of npening found m Stilton and 
other uch cheeses is the appiaramo of a green mould, 
streaked throughout the mass, produced by the fungus 
glaum* A red mould also develops horn 
JSpot vndont via Casn , and when the ripening becomes 
advanced the < hoese-imtc, Aram * r doutrntuus, is produced 
with grant rapidity in inconceivable numbers 

In England the milk of cowb only is used in the manu- 
facture of cheese Excluding the so called cream clipeses — 
a preparation of a soft buttery consistence made fiom 
cream gently pressed, which must be used new and fiesh, 
— British elieese may be divided into three classes — 1st, 
that made with whole milk plus cream , 2d, that made with 
whole milk , and del, th it made with milk minus cream, or 
skim-milk Stilton and double Gloucester belong to the 
first class, being made of morning milk to w Inch the e ream of 
the previous evening s milking is added Whole milk ketses 
are represented by single Gloucester, Cheshire, Cheddar, 
and Dunlop , and the oidmaiy country cheese used by the 
labouring classes iepn seats the thud class It must, how- 
ever, be undei stood that all gradations in uehness are met 
woth in cheese, as ,een l>\ the tiblc below, and that quality 
depends on other cucumst antes besides pioportioi cf 
buttei Ot foreign r heese imported into Great Britain, the 
most important m point of quantity and \alue is American , 
and since the introduction of the tuc terry system of cheese- 
making in the United States, this has gieatly improved m 
quality and become an important and extensive article of 
commerce A huge quantity of cheese, both fat and poor, 
is also made and expoited fiom Holland Parmesan cheese 
and Gi uyere cheese, wlm h are highly relished on account of 
their flavour, are Bkim-nnlk pioduets, the former being 
coloured and artificially flavoured with saffron The 
celebrated French Roquefort cheese is made from ewe’s 
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milk, and matured m the caves ol Roquefort, where a 
uniform low temperature is found throughout: the year 
The accompanying table, compiled from various sources, 
gives the average composition of the principal kinds of 
(heese at present known tn commerce - 
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As an article of food cheese is used in a double capacity 
ltich cheese in an advanced stage of ripeness is eaten in 
small quantities partly on account of its piquancy, and 
partly also as a digestive stimulant Skim-milk cheese, and 
ail the varieties poor in fat, again, are valuable articles of 
food on account of their high percentage of nitrogenous 
matter, and the cheaper qualities are, on this account, 
fxtensively consumed among the classes by whom other 
animal food is not usually obtainable As an article of 
oidmary diet, cheese labours under the disadvantage of 
being hard of digestion , and espec lally when it is toasted, 
as is frequently the practice, it really is, as has been 
observed, ‘ about as digestible as leather ” Act ordmg to 
Dr Fiankland’s experiments, the maximum amount of force 
produced by the complete oxidation of I 1b of Cheshire 
cheese wuthin the human body is 2704 foot tons 

The imports of cheese into (heat Britain dining the year 
lK7f> amounted to 1,626,4 13 cwt , of an estimated value 
of £4,705 229, of this quantity about one-half was import* d 
from the United States and one fourth came fiom Holland 
Of < ourse the imports only rcpiesent a small proportion of 
the total ejuantity consumed 

CHEETAH, oi Hunijn(. Lk>pa (Guepaida ptbata), 
a Canuvoious Mammal belonging to the family Fe/idce, but 
exhibiting m foim and habits such a mixture of feline and 
canine charactuistics as have led naturalists to regard it as 
a transition form between the cat and dog groups Unlike 
the typical Fehdce , its head is short and found, its legs 
elongate and slender, and the flesh tooth of the upper jaw 
thin and longitudinally compressed Its claws, being 
only partially retractile, get blunted by exposure to 
the surface ot the giound, and so are less adapted to the 
pmcly lclnie mode of captui mg prey The cheetah attains 
a length of 3 to 4 feet, is of a pale fulvous colour, marked 
with numerous spots of a deep black on the upper surface 
and sides, and is nearly white beneath The fui is some- 
what (lisp, altogether lacking the sleekness winch charac 
tei i7cs the fui of the typical cats Its tail is long and some- 
what bushy at the extremity In confinement it soon becomes 
fond of those who aie kind to it, and gives evidence of ltd 
attachment m an open, dog-like manner According to 
Mr Bonnet ( Tower Mt n(t<jn u a ) “the character of the 
cheetah seems to be entirely free from that sly and 
suspicious feeling of mistrust which is so strikingly visible 
in the manner and actions of all the cats, and which renders 
them so little susceptible of real or lasting attachment,” 
and it is the opinion of the same writer that the cheetah 
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might he thoroughly domesticated and 14 rendered nearly 
as familiar and faithful as the dog himself w The cheetah 
is found throughout Africa and Southern Asia, and has 
been employed for centuries in India aud Persia m hunting 
antelopes aud other ruminant game According to Sir W 
Jones, this mode of hunting originated with Hushing, king 
of Persia, 865 B c , and afterwards became so popular that 
certain of the Mongol emperors were m the habit of being 
accompanied m their sporting expeditions by a thousand 
hunting leopards. In prosecuting this sport at the present 
day the cheetah is conveyed to the field in a low car with- 
out sides, hooded and chained like hunting-birds in Europe 
in the days of falconry When a herd of deer or antelopes 
is seen, the car, which bears a close resemblance to the 
ordinary vehicles used by the peasants, is usually brought 
within 200 yards of the game before the latter takes alarm , 
the cheetah is then let loose and the hood removed from 
its eyes. No sooner does it see the herd, than dropping 
from the car on the side remote from its prey, it approaches 
stealthily, making use of whatever means of concealment 
the nature of the ground permits, until observed, when 
making a few gigantic bounds, it generally arrives in the 
midst of the herd and brings down its victim with a stroke 
of its paw The sportsman then approaches, draws off 
a bowl of the ruminant’s blood, and puts it before the 
cheetah, which is again hooded and led back to the car 
Should it not succeed in reaching the herd m the first 
few bounds, it makes no further effort to pursue, but 
retires seemingly dispirited to the car In Africa the 
cheetah is only valued for its skin, which is worn by chiefs 
and other people of rank. It forms an article of export 
from Senegal 

CHEKE, Sir John (1514-1557), was bom of good 
family at Cambridge, and was educated at St John’s 
College His learning gained him the position of king’s 
scholar, and m 1540 he was chosen to fill the chair of 
Greek then instituted by Heniy VIII Together with Sir 
Thomas Smith he has the honour of being one of the first 
who revived the knowledge of that language in England 
He specially interested himself m its pronunciation , and 
he finally carried his point, through his popularity with the 
students, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
chancellor, Bishop Gardiner Among those whom he 
taught were William Cecil and Roger Ascham, the latter 
of whom, m his Schoolmaster, gave him the highest praise 
both for scholarship and character About 1544 he was 
appointed tutor to Prince Edward, and on the accession of 
his pupil to the throne he leceived several considerable 
grants, and, among other houours, rose to the position of 
secretary of state Unfortunately for himself he followed 
the duke of Northumberland, and acted as secretary to 
Lady Jane Grey during her nine days’ nominal leign In 
consequence Mary threw him into the Tower, and confiscated 
his wealth In September 1554 he obtained his liberty, 
with leave to travel abroad He visited Italy, gave lectui es 
on Greek at Padua, and afterwards was forced to support 
himself by teaching that language at Strasburg In 1556 
he was lured to Brussels by a message that his wife was in 
that town, and, on his way thither, was seized by order of 
Philip of Spam, and again brought to the Tower He was 
immediately visited by two Catholic priests, who failed to 
convert him till he was informed that he must recant or be 
burned Upon this he yielded, and made two public 
recantations He did not long survive his disgrace, and m 
September 1557 he died in London Perhaps the most 
interesting of Cheke’s works is the Hurt of Sedition (1549), 
which gives advice to the people who had risen iu rebellion 
under Ket To seek equality, he argues, is to make all 
poor , and, besides, “ riches and inheritance be God’s 
providence, and given to whom of His wisdom He tlnnketh 
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good ” He also wrote Latin translations of some of St 
Chrysostom's homilies ; Be Obitu Martini Bucert (1551) ; 

Be Pronunciaticme Graxas Lingua*, 1555); Be Super - 
utitione, presented to King Henry VIII, , translation of Leo 
Be Apparatu Belhco , Carmen lln oirum, ant Epttapkvufn 
in Antomum Beneium See Life by Strype 

CHELMSFORD, the county-town of Essex, m England, 

29 miles N N E of London, with which it is connected 
by tho Great Eastern Railway It is situated in a valley 
on the Chelmer, near the confluence ot the Cairn, and has 
communication by the liver with Maldon and the sea, 11 
miles to the east The Cann is crossed by two bridges, 
one of stone and the other of cast uon , and tlieie is also 
a bridge ovei each of the two branches into which the 
Chelmer is divided at this part of its course In the 
neighbourhood of the island enclosed by this bifurcation 
are the works of the gas company, and the wharves for 
the barges on tho river Besides the parish church of 
St Mary, an ancient and elegant edifice, lebuilt m 1428 
and again in 1800, the town has seven churches and 
chapels belonging to different denominations, a grammar 
school founded by Edward VI, an endowed chanty 
school, a mechanics’ institute, a museum, and a library 
It is the seat of the county assizes and quarter sessions, 
and lias an elegant and commodious shire hall Its corn 
and cattle maikets are among the largest m the county , 
for the former a fane exchange was provided m 1856 at 
a cost of £10,000, and a similar sum is being expended 
on an encloauie for the latter In the centre of the 
square in which the corn-exchange is situated there stands 
a bronze statue, by Bailey, of Lord Chief-Justice Tindal, 
who was a native of the palish There ure corn mills, 
tanneries, and a brewery in the town, but most of the 
inhabitants are engaged m agriculture or the trades im- 
mediately connected with it About a mile to the north 
is situated the county jail at Springfield Hill, and at a 
distanco of two miles to the south is the racecourse, 
w'lth a grand stand erected in 1863 The town, not being 
a coiporation, is under the government of a local beard, and 
within the limits of that jurisdiction it had 9318 inhabi- 
tants in 1872 

Chelmsfoid lies but a short distance from the site of 
the Roman colony of Caisaromagus, usually identified with 
Wnttle At the time of the Conquest the manor was 
held by the bishops of Londun , and m the reign of Henry 
I the town was indebted foi its bridge over the Cann to 
Bishop Maurice After this improve meat it rapidly 
increased m prosperity, and m the reign of Edward III 
it sent four representatives to the council at Westminster 
Of the Dominican convent founded m the town at an early 
period there are no remains , but a chronicle composed by 
inar Langford is still extant 

CHELSEA, formerly a village about two miles west 
of London, on the left bank of the TharncB, but now 
an integral pait of the gieat metropolis It gives its 
name to a parish and a pailiamcntary borough, the formei 
with 71,089 inhabitants, and the latter, which includes 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Kensington, and part of Willesden, 
with 258,050, at the census of 1871 It is connected 
with the district of Battersea on tho other side of the river 
by three bridges, known respectively as Battersea, Albert, 
and Chelsea suspension bridges Like many of the 
suburban villages of London, it has an interesting history 
of its own In 785 it is mentioned by the name of 
Cealscythe as the seat of an ecclesiastical synod , and m 
Dontesday Book it appears as Cercehede oi Chelcbed The 
name was still written Cbelchith in the time of Sir Thomas 
More, who had a house in the village, but it began to * 
assume the form of Chelsey m the 16th century The 
manor was bestowed by Henry VIII on Catharine Parr, 
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and it afterwards passed successively into the possession of 
the duke of Northumberland, Lord Cheyne, and 8ir Hans 
Sloane. It was at Chelsea that Sir John Danvers in- 
troduced the Italian stylet of gardening, which was so 
greatly admired by Bacon and soon after became prevalent 
m England , and here m our own day were the gardens of 
the English botanist William Curtis, arranged according to 
the Lmnean system During the lHth century the village 
was the residence of many of the most famous rneu of the 
period Atterbury, Swift, and Arbuthnot lived in Church- 
lane , Guy, Smollett, and Steele were foi a time inmates of 
Monmouth House, and Couut Zmzendorf established a 
Moravian society at Lindsay House Sir Robert Walpole’s 
residence was extant till 1810 , and till 1824 the bishops 
of Winchester had a palace at the end of Cheyne Walk, a 
fine promenade extending along the river and now fronted 
by part of the Thames embankment, which has greatly lm 
proved its appearance The house and gtounds of the earl 
of Ilanelagh were a favourite result from 1742 till 3 803 , 
and Cremorne, which was built by the earl of Huntingdon, 
father of Steele’s “Aspasia,” is still a place of popular 
amusement The old church and churchyard contain the 
tombs of Sit Thomas More, Sir lians Sloane, Geoige 
Herbert’s mother, Thomas Shadwell, Woodfall the printer 
of Junius, aud other persons of celebrity Of greater 
importance than any of the buildings already mentioned is 
the great Chelsea Hospital for invalid soldiers, built by 
Sir Christopher Wren (1682-1690), on the site ot King 
James’s College , and to the north of the hospital is the 
Royal Military Asylum, founded by Frederick Duke of 
York, for the education of children connected with the 
army For further details see the article London 

CHELSEA, a city of the United States, in Suffolk 
county, Massachusetts, forming part of the suburbs of 
Boston It is situated on the north bank of the Mystic 
River, which separates it from Charlestown, while Chelsei 
creek lies between it and East Boston It communicates 
both with Charlestown and with East Boston by bridges 
(See plan, vol iv p 731) Its public buildings comprise 
the city hall, Wmmsimmet hall, the naval hospital, the marine 
hospital, an academy of music, a free public library opened 
in 1870, ft high school, a national bank, and about a dozen 
churches, aud among its industrial establishments are 
seveial foundries, brick-works, woistod factories, soapworks, 
and oilworks, a manufactory of washing machines, a 
brewery, and a salt refinery It is supplied with water 
from the woiks iu Charlestown, which are fed by the 
Mystic River In 1871 theie were 3092 houses m the 
city, and m 1874 the population amounted to 20,697), 
showing an increase siuco 1830 of 19,925 The first 
settlement dates from 1630, and m tho following year 
Wmuianmuet feny was established Till 1738 tho place 
itself was known as Winmsimmet, and was legarded as pait 
of Boston, but m that year it was organized as a separate 
town, for the convenience of its inhabitants, who found it 
difficult to attend the municipal meetings of the city In 
1857 it obtained a city charter of its own. 

CHELTENHAM, a pailiamentary and municipal boiough 
of England, m Gloucestershire, situated about 88 miles 
N W from London, m a valley watered by the Chelt, and 
sheltered on the E and N E by the Cots wold Hills Its 
streets and buildings arc spacious and elegant, and its spas 
and promenades are reckoned among the finest in England 
The “ Promenade ” par cicdhnn % indeed, which extends for 
more than a quarter of a mile, and is lined with trees, will 
bear companson with any m Europe Besides the parish 
church of St Mary’s, which probably dates from the 14th 
centuiy, there aie ten Episcopalian churches and numerous 
other places of worship , several of them aie beautiful 
ODecimens of modern architecture, and the Roman Catholic 
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church of 'Saint Gregory is especially admired. Among 
the educational institutions the most important are the well 
known Cheltenham College, which dates from 184% and 
numbers upwards of 600 pupils, a foundation grammar 
school, originally established in 1574 by Richard Pates of 
Gloucester , a Church of England college for the training 
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of teachers for national and paiochial schools, and the 
Ladies’ College at Cambray House opened m 1854 Of 
the charitable institutions may be mentioned the General 
Hospital and Dispensaiy, which is supported by donations 
and subscriptions, and the Female Orphan Asylum, which 
owes its existence to Queen Charlotte There are no 
manufacturing establishments of any importance , and the 
prosperity of tho town, which has the reputation of being 
one of the healthiest, cleanest, cheapest, and best regulated 
places in the kingdom, is mainly due to its being a 
tashionable and educational resort The mineral spnngs 
are lour in numbei — the Old Wells, Montpellier, Cambray, 
aud Pittville , and with the exception of Cambray, which 
is chalybeate, they all furnish a saline water The 
Pittville spring is the mildest and most attractive, and 
it also possesses the best pump room in the town, — a 
handsome building, surrounded by an Ionic colonnade, 
which was erected in 1825 by Joseph Pitt, at a cost of 
£ 20,000 

Cheltenham piobably existed at a very early penod, and ltoman 
temums have been discovered on its site The manor is deseubed 
m bomt'uluy Book as terra ream, oi lung’s land, and it possessed 
important puviltgis granted by several charters In the reign of 
Queen hli/ulnth the town was lelievtd from the but den of sending 
two iianihi i s to Faihament It rose tapidly into importance at the 
umimuiument ol the eighteenth centuiy through the discovery of 
its mim ml waters, which were visited m 1788 by Cleoige III , and 
soon after atti acted general attention In 1804 it c ousiateu of only one 
stnot, and contained 710 houses uml 3076 inhabitants , wheieas at 
tlu census ol 1871 the palish, which ha* an aiea of 4203 statute 
at us, con taiutd 7825 inhabited houses, and had a population of 
41,924 Tin Pailiamontaiy boiough, which was extended by an 
Act of 81 and 32 Viet to an area of 4451 acres, and contains part 
of tho i>ai ish of Leckliampton, had in the same year 8821 in 
habited house s and a ] k> pula t ion of 44,519 persons, of whom 18,870 
were males, and 26,149 females It returns one member to Par- 
liament, and is the mat of a County Court, a centre under the 
Bankiuptcy aud Judiuituie Acts, and the depdt of the county 
police 
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H ISTORICAL INTRODUCTION.— The acquaintance 
of the ancients with the modes of extracting several 
of the metals from their ores, and also with the arts of 
dyeing, tanning, and glassmakmg, and their lecogmtion 
of various kiuds of salts, earths, and inflammable sub- 
stances show that they must have been possessed of a 
knowledge of a considerable number of chemical facts , but 
that this knowledge was to any extent gained by experi- 
mental research rather than by meit accident, or that when 
acquired it was applied to the classification of chemical 
phenomena, or to the establishment of any theory explan- 
atory of them, there is no evidence to show Until com 
paratively recent times the principles of metaphysical 
philosophy were not recognized as distinct from those of 
chemistry , men of learning gave themselves up to specu- 
lation upon the obvious physical characteristics of matter, 
whilst they neglected the indirect observation of their 
intrinsic and specific properties , analogies were a sufficient 
basis for the classification of bodies, and a consideration of 
their external peculiarities — “ a decomposition of bodies,” 
to use the words of Whewell, “ into adjectives, not into 
substantives ” — stood in the place of analysis Thus we find 
that the qualities of the “ elements ” of the school of 
Aristotle aie all physical, they are dry or humid, warm or 
cold, light or heavy , the idea of substances distinguished 
by special chemical properties was as yet no less foreign 
to men’s minds than a knowledge of their ultimate com- 
position 

Ideas similar to those of Anstotle concerning the elemen- 
tary constitution of the universe were early prevalent in 
the East, whence they appear to have found their way into 
Europe The elements, according to the Hindus, were 
earth, air, fire, water, and ether , and m the fourth book 
of “ Chow, ” fonmng part of the Chinese historical records 
known as the Shoo King, there is a document supposed to 
date from 2000 h u , m which is given an account of the 
five elements, namely, earth, fire, water, metal, and wood 
Of what precisely was meant by an “element” in the 
language of the ancient philosophers and early chemists it 
is difficult to get any definite idea, the teim could haidly 
m fact, be used otherwise than in a vague sense before the 
exact processes of chemical analysis hud shown that the 
properties of mattei vary according to the presence or 
absence within it of definite quantities of certain sub- 
stances, distinct m propel ties from one another, and un- 
resolvable into other substances 

To the doctrine of a plurality of elements, as opposed to 
the systems of Thales and Heraclitus, may be ascribed the 
origin of the conception that by the anal) sis and synthesis 
of bodies the various kinds of matter with all their diversity 
of physical features might be pioduccd, a conception that 
took practical Bhape m the processes of alcheni), which, as 
Liebig has lemarked, “ was never at an) time difleront hum 
chemistry ” During the aleheinisticul period a knowledge 
of the propel ties of bodies was acquired , afterwards 
chemistry showed the relations, connections, and limits of 
these properties The first mention of (banish y (xyptia) 
is found in the dictionary of Suidas, who flourished m the 
11th century, he defines it as “the preparation of silver 
and gold,” and relates that Diocletian, lest the Egyptians 
should become rich and capable of resisting the Homan 
power, caused their books on chemistry to be burnt He 
further asserts that the art was known as early as the 
period of the Argonautic expedition, the golden fleece 
being a treatise written on skins (Sipmai) concerning the 
making of gold The belief m the art of making gold and 


silver, held by the Greeks from the 5th to the % 15th 
century, was by them communicated to the Arabs, possibly 
not long after the conquest of Egypt m G40 , and from the 
11th to the 15th centuiy alchemy was diligently studied by 
the philosophers of Italy, France, Germany, and England 
That the claims of alchemy, notwithstanding repeated 
demonstrations of their futility, so long received the senoUS 
attention of maukiud, is attributable to vauous causes 
Not only did impostois find free scope m the cicdulity of 
an age of iguorance foi the exercise ot their arts , but men 
of talent and culture, relying on tradition, weie led 
honestly to support the doctune ot the transmutation of 
metals The existence of the philosopher’s stone having 
once been accepted as an ascertained lact, it is not extra- 
ordmaiy that Isaacus Hollandus is able to indicate the 
method of its pieparation from “adamic” or “virgin” 
eaith, and its action when medicinally employed, that 
Kogei Bacon, Raymond Lully, Basil Valentin, and John 
Pnco know the exact quantities of it to be used m trans- 
mutation , and that George Bippel, m the 15th century, 
has grounds for legal ding its action as similar to that of a 
ferment In the view of some alchemists, the ultimate prin- 
ciples of matter weie Anstotle’s four elements, the pioxi- 
mate constituents were sulphur and meicury, the father and 
mother of the metals , gold was supposed to have attained 
to the perfection of its nature by passing in succession 
through the forms of lead, biass, and bilvtr , gold and 
silver were held to contain very pure red sulphur and 
white quicksilver, whereas m the other metals these 
materials weie coarser and ol a different coloui Geber, 
judging from an analogy instituted between the healthy 
human bung and gold, the most perfect of the metals, 
regarded silvei, mercury, coppei, lion, lead, and tin in the 
light of lepeis that requned to be healed 

To the evidence of then imaginations the alchemists 
were able to add that of actual observation , the fact that 
many ores resembling metals were changed and decom- 
posed by heat could not but ofler support to theories 
formed at a time when the nature of chemical combination 
was not understood , and the apparent transition of many 
bodies into one another, as, foi example, that of clouds 
into water, was not less wondeiful to them than the 
transmutation of the hghtei mctuls into gold 

It was m the 16th centuiy that anew race of alchemists, 
or spagyrists, as the} weie teimed, arose, who, abandoning 
the starch foi the philosophers stone, began to direct 
their energies to the discovery of chemical remedies for the 
various diseases ol the bod) “ The true use of chemistry,” 
says Paracelsus (1493-1541) “is not to make gold, but 
to piepare medicines ” Rejecting the teaching of Galen, he 
admitted throe oi ioui elements, the stai , the root t the 
({wait, and the spam or trut seat l, which were originally 
confounded togcthei m the chaos oi y had os , these ele- 
ments hi assn Led weie composed of the three principles 
sidau salt and sulphur und ma cuiy, the cause respectively 
of the qualities of fixity, combustibility, and fluidity and 
volatility The theories of Paracelsus found man} advo 
cates, amongst whom may be mentioned Thumtysser 
(1531-1596), Bodenstem, Taxites, Dorn, Sennerfc, and Du 
chesne , and with some modifications they weie main- 
tained m the 17th century by Dr Willis (1621-1675), the 
celebrated English anatomist and latro-chemist, and by 
Lefebvie and Lcmery m France, accoidiug to whose system 
matter consisted of the active principles mercury or spirit, 
sulphur or oil, and salt, and the passive principles water 
] or phlegm and earth 
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Among the contemporaries but not the followers of 
Paracelsus, the German metallurgist Agrieola (1494-1555) 
deserves mention , his great work, De Re Metalkca , is the 
most valuable contribution to practical chemistry that 
appeared in the 16th century Libavius also, who died in 
1616, did much to forward chemical science at this period 
From his writings, however, m which he puts forward the 
views both ot Paracelsus and of Aristotle concerning the 
constitution of bodies, it does not appear that his notions 
of chemical combination were more definite than those of 
his predecessors 

J B Van Helmont (1577-1644), who, like Paracelsus, 
repudiated the doctrines of the Oaldusts, held opinions 
that m many respects were no advance upon those of the 
former He looked upon water as the true principle of all 
existing things, inclusive of the three principles salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury, which therefore were not elements , to 
air, however, he gi anted the rank of a truo element The 
archceus — something without form, and independent of the 
elements — he imagined to draw all bodies from water, to 
which its generating spirit was attracted by the odour of 
a ferment or aunt vitahs The vapour producod by the 
fermentation of water was, according to Van Helmont, a 
gas, and the same term was by him for the first time applied 
to carbon dioxide, which he termed gas sylvestre , and to 
other bodies resembling air 

To Francis de la Boe Sylvius (1614-1672), who studied 
with care the works of Van Helmont and of Descartes, is 
due the foundation of the latro chemical sect among phy- 
sicians In his view the health of the human frame 
depends upon the relation of its fluids, which were acid 
and alkaline (< acidum aud hxivum), and these by union 
produced a neutral and milder substauce , two kinds of 
diseases were distinguished, the result either of alkaline or 
of acid acridity The new doctrine served to explain many 
chemical facts, and led to the establishment by L6mery 
and Macquer of a distant turn between acid and alkaline or, 
as they were afterwaids called, basic compounds This 
recognition of this chemical difference m bodies and their 
consequent disposition to unite prepared the way for the 
conception of chemical attraction or affinity 

In the works of Glauber (1604-1668), alchemy, the 
preparation of chemical medicines, and the processes em- 
ployed by him for that end are treated of His Mnacuhtm 
Mundi has for its subject tin* viitues of the sal mvabde , 
sulphate of sodium, or Glaubers salt, of which ho was the 
discoverer , and iu other of his works he descubes various 
chlorides of the metals, the sulphates of iron aud copper, 
and sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, but with respect 
to thou ultimate constitution he advances no theory , ho 
variously states in his different works that mercury and 
salt are the principles of all metals, that salt is the origin 
of all things, and again that water aud earth have pro- 
duced all the minerals and metals 

The first to attempt to overthrow the doctrines of the 
iafcro-chemists was Kobeit Boyle (1627-1691), who m 
1661 published the fust edition of The Sceptical Chemist , 
or Chymico-Physnal Doubts and Pat adores tout king th< 
Experiments whereby vulgat Spagyt ists are wont to endeavour 
to evince then Salt f Sulphut , and Mei cury to be the it ue 
Principles of Things , a treatise m which he shows the 
doubtful charaetei of the doctrine of the threefold con- 
stitution of matter, and lays stress upon the influence of 
hoat iu the formation of new bodies, not necessarily pre- 
existent as such in the substances from which they are pro- 
ducod If, as he tells us, he is somewhat too indulgent of 
suspicion against the hypotheses or arguments of other 
chemists, he is only acting iu compliance with the advice 
of Aristotle, and bending a ciooked stick the contrary way, 
to reduce it at length to straightness. Into the mouth of 
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“ Themistms ” he puts the complaint that “ Aristotle's hypo* 
thesis had not been called m question till in the last cen- 
tury Paracelsus and some few other sooty empmeks, 

having their eyes darkened and their brains troubled with 
the smoke of their furnaces, began to rail at the Penpatetick 
doctrine, which they were too illiterate to understand, and 
to tell the credulous world that they could see the three 
ingredients m mixed bodies, which, to gain themselves 
the repute of inventors, they endeavoured to disguise by 
calling them — instead of earth, and fire, and vapour — salt, 
sulphur, aud mercury, to which they gave the canting title 
of hypostatical principles ” Boyle inclines to a belief m 
“ but one universal matter of things, as it is known that 
the Aristotelians themselves acknowledge, who called it 
materia prima , the portions of this matter seem to 

differ from one another in certain qualities or accidents, 
fewer or more ” He thinks that elementary corpuscles are 
of various sizes, and of more sorts than three or four or five; 
and that the combination ot two of these corpuscles may 
give rise to a new body as really one as either of the cor- 
puscles before they were mingled or confounded, this con- 
cretion being endowed with distinct qualities, and no more 
by fire or any known way of analysis divisible into the 
corpuscles that had first concurred to make it, than either 
of them could by the same means be subdivided into other 
particles He furthermore deduces fiom his arguments the 
corollary, “ That it may as yet be doubted whether or no 
there be any determinate number of elements , or, if you 
please, whether or no all compound bodies do consist of the 
same number of elementary ingredients or material prm 
ciples ” In another work, The Imperfections of the Chemical 
Doi trine of Qualities , Boyle points out the arbitrary nature 
of Sylvius’s classification of all substances as acids and 
alkalies, and the needlessness and unsatisfactory character 
of his hypotheses Iatio-chemistry was opposed also by 
Connng (1606-1681), Sydenham (1624-1689), Pitcairne 
(1652-1713), and his pupil Boerhaave (1668-1738), the 
author of the excellent Elementa Chenuce, and though vig- 
orously supported by De Blegny, Borricluus, Viridet, 
Vieusscns, and others, it gradually lost repute, and was 
finally overthrown by F Hoffmann (1660-1742) 

Of the labours of Kuuckel (1630-1703) in the cause of 
chemistry it is impossible to give an account within the com- 
pass of the present sketch , but whilst the science was en- 
riched by means of his numerous researches, amongst which 
may be mentioned those on phosphorus, it received no 
assistance fiom his theoretical views concerning the consti- 
tution of bodies , thus, for instance, he rejected the belief 
m the three principles of Paracelsus, yet maintained that 
all metals contained common quicksilver , and though their 
increase m weight by calcination was not, according to 
film, due to the absorption of ponderable fiery material, the 
explanation he offered of this phenomenon was even less 
satisfat tory 

To Becher (1633-1682) and to Stahl (1660-1734) 
chemist! y owes the introduction of the first consistent 
theory of the constitution of compounds and of chemical 
action Becher held that the primary ingredients of matter 
were water and earth, and that from these were produced 
three earths — the fusible or stony, the fatty, and the 
fluid earths, — improperly called salt, sulphur, and mer- 
cury Stahl, who developed the doctrines of Becher, 
enumerated four elements — watei , acid, earth, and phlogiston 
Becher bad explained the calcination of metals on the 
supposition that they consisted of an earth and a some- 
thing of which they became deprived on ignition , the 
burning of brimstone was, m like manner, thought to be 
its resolution into an acid and true sulphur, or that combus 
tible part which was dispelled by heat It was thiB 
supposed combustible body to which the name phlogiston 
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(<(>kuyurTov> combustible) was applied by Stahl — the 
materia aut pnncvpium ignis non ipse ignis The phlogiston 
of Stahl answers in some measure to the souls and spirits 
assigned to metals and salts by the alchemists, or to what 
Qeber called the “ humidity,” and Cardan the “ celestial 
heat ” of metals When by means bf charcoal a metallic 
calx was reduced, or a compound containing sulphur 
was obtaiued from fused sodium sulphate, phlogiston was 
supposed to be absorbed from the charcoal, which with 
aemp black and other reducing agents came in time to be 
regarded as nearly pure phlogiston Bodies that would not 
burn were thought to have already parted with their 
phlogiston Flora a consideration of the insolubility of 
most combustible substances arose the idea that phlogiston 
was a dry and earthy body, capable of receiving a motion 
of great velocity — th&molusverticillaris — manifested when 
ignition or flame was produced John Rey had m 1630 
remaiked that metals grow heavier when calcined by the 
absorption of “ thickened air,” but had given no general 
theory of combustion, or explanation why mail) substances 
become lighter or are lost sight of when heated Boyle, 
too, had noticed the increase of weight caused by the 
calcination of metals, and had attributed it to the combina- 
tion of the latter with heat particles , and Stabel and 
others were not slow to object that this fact negatived the 
supposition that calcination consisted m a subti action of 
phlogiston , the Stahlians, however, met the difficulty by 
declaring that substance to be the principle of levity or 
negative weight 

F Hoffmann, who contributed greatly to the progress of 
analytical chemistry m Germany, held with Stahl that sul- 
phur consisted of acid and phlogiston, and that combustible 
bodies contained something which might be described as 
phlogiston, but thought it possible that the calces of metals 
were formed, not by the subtraction of phlogiston, but by 
the combination of the metals with an acid material 
Boerhaave, without directly attacking the phlogistic theory, 
casts doubts upon the assumption of the existence of a 
combustible principle and of earthy substances in the 
metals The view of Homberg (1652-1715) was that 
the principle of combustibility m inflammable minerals and 
in vegetable substances was sulphur , and E F Geoffroy 
(1672-1731) regarded phlogiston as a sulphurous oi oily 
principle Amongst the most active supporters of the 
doctrines of Stahl weie Neumann (1683-1737), J H 
Pott (1692-1777), distinguished for his researches on the 
behaviour of mineral substances at high temperatures , 
Maiggraf (1709-1782), and Macquei (1718-1784), the 
disco veier of arsenic acid Other celebrated chemists who 
flourished dunng the phlogistic period were Reaumur (1683- 
1757), liellot (1685-1766), and Dukamel du Monceau 
(1700-1782), who first proved the nature of the base of 
common salt 

The phlogistic theory of Stahl, though incorrect, was of 
no small assistance towards a true understanding of 
chemical phenomena It was based upon experimental 
data, the interpretation of which served for the correlation 
of facts of which but vague and enigmatic explanations had 
formerly been given The supposed subtraction of 
phlogiston m the calcination of metals, though equivalent 
in reality to the addition of oxygen, was yet a loss of 
potential energy, by virtue of the combination of the 
metal with the gas , and the gain of phlogiston was an 
increase of potential energy, attendant on the removal of 
oxygen 

It was only m the latter part of the 18th centuiy that 
the influence of the presence of air upon the formation of 
many chemical compounds was generally perceived, and 
that through the use of the balance the nature of gases 
began to be comprehended and such airy nothingness 
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became commonly regarded as an intimate and necessary 
constituent of various solid and fluid bodies The 
phlogistic theory gave to its adherents so plausible and 
moreover so circumstantial an account of the modes of 
chemical action, that facts and observations which caused 
at a later time a complete i evolution m the theory of 
chemistiy, such, foi instance, as regarded the existence and 
properties ol oxygen, remained without explanation, and 
almost unheeded Robert Hooke, so eail) as 1665, m his 
Ahci agraphia , loresliadowed the discovenos of Pnestley 
and his contemporaries, when he advanced the opinion that 
m common air there existed a substance like, if not the 
same as, that fixed in Baltpetre, and which at an elevated 
temperature dissolved combustibles such us sulphurous 
bodies with a rapidity sufficient to occasion the motion of 
fire, and to cieate light , this solvent ho consideied to be 
far less for a given bulk of air than of B&ltpetre. The 
investigations of Mayow (1645-1679) are paiticularly 
interesting In treatises published at Oxford m 1668 and 
1674 oxygen is actually described by him under the name 
of fire-aiiy aerial spirit, and nitre-air , all acids are said to 
contain it, and it is necessary for combustion and respira- 
tion, processes which are therefoie analogous, it is the 
nitre-air of the atmosphere that causes fermentation and 
the souring of wines, that produces sulplnuic acid from 
sulphui, and effects the calcination of metals 

Eftily in the 18th centuiy Newton in his Qptuks indi- 
cated the nature and the modes of foimation of gases 
“Dense bodies,” he tells us, “by fei mentation rarefy into 
several soits of an , and this air by fermentation, and 
sometimes without it, returns into dense bodies,” and 
further on he remarks that the particles shaken off from 
bodies by heat or fermentation, so soon as they are beyond 
the reach of the attraction of the body, lecede fiom it, and 
also from one anothei with great strength, so as sometimes 
to take up above a million of times more space than they 
did before in tbe form of a deuse body This vast con- 
traction and expansion seem to him unintelligible by 
feigning the particles of air to be springy and ramous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulsive 
power, the particles of fluids which do not cohere 
strongly are most easily rarefied into vapour , but those 
which are grosser, or coheie by a stronger attraction, are 
not separated without a stronger heat, oi perhaps not 
without fermentation , being rarefied by fermentation they 
become true permanent air, those particles receding from 
one another with the greatest foice, and being most 
difficultly brought together, which upon contact adhere 
most firmly — ( Optids , bk m , qu 30 and 31, 1730 ) 

In 1727 Dr Stephen Hales (1677-1761), who had for 
some years been engaged in investigations similar to those 
of Mayow, gave to the woild in his Statical Essays the 
collective results of his observations The atmosphere he 
describes m this wotk as a fine elastic fluid, with particles 
ot very different natuies floating in it, whereby it is fitted 
to be the breath of life of vegetables as well as of animals 
The effect of respiration and of the burning of sulphur in 
air is to deprive it of its elasticity , and country air is 
cleaner and more elastic than that of towns Elasticity, 
we read, is not an essential immutable property of air 
particles , “ they are easily changed from an elastic to a 
fixed state by the strong attraction of the acid, sulphureous, 
and saline pai tides, which abound in the air Whence it 
is reasonable to conclude that our atmosphere is a chaos, 
consisting not only of elastic, but also of unelastic air 
particles, which in great plenty float in it ” — (Stat, Ess , 
vol i 4th ed , 1769 ) Hales did not, however, attempt 
to determine the distinctive properties of the various gaseous 
constituents of the atmosphere, and of the substances on 
which he experimented, all are indiscriminately designated 
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u ait/ 1 It is air that is generated by fermentation! and 
that contnbutes to the briskness of Pyrmont and other 
mineral waters , 108 cubic inches of air are procured 
from a cubic inch of iron filings and the same quantity ot 
oil of vitriol , and 33 cubic inches of air are the result of 
distilling a cubic inch of dog’s blood Hales determined 
also the volume of air to be obtained by distilling certain 
quantities of amber, chalk, coal, grey pyrites, aqua fortis, 
antimony, tobacco, and other materials, but apparently 
with no otner end m view than the establishment of the fact 
that air is contained m a great number of substances He 
had learned to interrogate, but not to cross-examine nature 
The first important step towards a knowledge of the 
specific properties of the various gaseous bodies was that 
made in the middle of the 1 8th century by Dr Black, who 
experimentally proved that the causticity acquired on 
ignition by mild magnesia and lime was attributable not 
to the entrance into them of ponderable caloric, but to the 
expulsion of a peculiar kind of air, which occurred fixed, 
or in a state of combination, in the unburnt or mild oaiths, 
and caused them to be heavier before than after exposure 
to heat Ho found it possible, in fact, to mipait to thesL 
substances a large amount of heat, which became latent, 
whilst at the same time their weight was lessened by the 
loss of “ fixed air ” (carbon dioxide) It was discovered 
by Black that alkalies m contact with quicklime became 
caustic by giving up their fixed air to the lime, which wa-- 
thereby increased m weight and rendered mild It wa 
thus, by employing the balance as an experimental test ot 
the composition of bodies, that Black laid the foundation 
of quantitative chemistry, and in so doing gave the first 
occasion to the strife that twenty years later began to rage 
between the followers of Stahl and the antiphlogistians 
Foremost in the number of those who after Black dis 
tinguished themselves as pneumatic chemists, was Di J 
Pneatley (1733-1804) His first discoveiy, made m 1772, 
was nitric oxide gas, which he soon employed in the analysis 
of air* Boyle, more than a century before Priestley began 
his experiments, had stated m The Sceptual Chemist, that 
4< without the addition of any extraneous body, quicksilver 
may by fire alone, and that in glass vessels, be deprived ot 
its silvet-like colour, and be turned into a red body , from 
this red body, without addition, likewise nmy bo obtained 
a mercury bright and specular as it was boforp ” — (Boyle's 
Works , ed Birch, p 352, Bond 1744 ) On the 1st ot 
August, 1774, Priestley discovered that the red oxide of 
mercury evolved a gas when heated This gas (oxgyen) 
being superior even to the air as a supporter of combustion 
was regarded by him as dephlogisticated an , the mcom 
busfcible part of the atmosphere he supposed to be saturated 
with phlogiston, on the assumption that a gas was so much 
the better adapted for supporting combustion as it contained 
within itself a smaller quantity of that body Common 
air, by drawing phlogiston from burning substances, became, 
as he thought, phlogisticated air, and on that account had 
no longer any attraction for phlogiston, or, in other w ords, 
any power of supporting combustion The phlogiston 
evolved m the burning ot combustibles and m the calcina- 
tion of metals was supposed to unite with the atmosphere 
or the dephlogisticatod air contained therein, and that 
whioh was produced by the action on the atmosphere of the 
phlogiston lost by the metals was the cause of the increased 
weight of their calces The opinion that the air given ott 
during the solution of metals m acid was their combustible 
constituent had been advanced m 1700 by L&nery, and 
Priestley, guided apparently by the notion suggested by 
Cavendish’s experiments, that to mute with acids metals 
must part with their phlogiston, considered inflammable air 
(hydrogen) either as identical with or at least very rich in 
that principle In 1788, m order to explain the formation 
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of water from a mixture of inflammable anddephlogisticafced 
air, be put forward the hypothesis that water entered into 
the composition of these and of fixed and other airs , inflam- 
mable air, he thought, might be the principle of alkalinity, 
dephlogisticated air, as Lavoisier had shown, being the 
principle of acidity To the last Priestley was an advocate 
of the phlogistic philosophy, and though unquestionably 
one of the fathers of modern chemistry was always, to 
quote the words of Cuvier, “ un p£re qui ne voulut jamais 
reconnoitre sa fille” Besides nitric oxide and nitrogen, 
Priestley first made known sulphurous acid gas, gaseous 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid, and carbon monoxide , and 
he it was who, by showing that the condition of ammomacal 
gas and of common air is altered by the transmission 
of electric sparks, led to Borthollet’s analysis of ammoma, 
and Cavendish’s discovery of the composition of nitric 
acid 

Henry Cavendish (1731-1810), who, like Priestley, was of 
the phlogistic school, contributed by his discoveries and care- 
fully conducted investigations, especially as regards gases, 
scarcely less than that expel imeuter to the advance in chemi- 
cal knowledge which before the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury effected the subversion of the Stahlian philosophy 
To him chemists are indebted for the invention of the 
pneurnatio trough, and to him is duo the first recognition 
of the importance of determining tho specific gravities of 
the various gases He established the radical difference 
between hydrogen and nitrogen, and discovered in 1781 
that hydrogen and dephlogisticated air (oxygen), when ex 
ploded in a dose vessel in proportions sufficient almost 
eutnely to phlogisticate the burnt air, produced pure water , 
and that water was also formed when a mixture of common 
air and inflammable air was exploded, a reduction of one 
fifth of the bulk of the formei air being then observable 
According to Cavendish, water consisted of phlogiston and 
dephlogisticated air, inflammable air, ot phlogiston and 
water , the action of dephlogisticated upon inflammable air 
when exploded with it was to unite with its phlogiston to 
form water, and consequently to set free the water of the 
inflammable air, thus both airs became water — {Tians 
Roy Soi , 1784 and 1785 ) Lavoisier had shown m 
1770 the incorrectness of the notion prevalent among 
chemists that water by continued boiling and redistiliation 
could be transformed into an earth Cavendish’s discovery 
deprived it of the rank of an element, to which, according 
to the vague Aristotelian doctrines ot the tune, it was en- 
titled, and thus prepared the way for the acceptation of 
correct ami definite views concerning the elementary bodies 
Lavoisier, availing himself of the facte ascertained by 
Cavendish, taught that oxygen, the so-called dephlogisticated 
air, was an element, and that combined with it was impon- 
derable caloric , inflammable air, or hydrogen, as be termed 
it, was another element, which had the power of disengaging 
ftom caloric a weight equal to its own of oxygen, with 
which it united to form water The new doctrine did not, 
however, meet with very ready acceptance from the 
phlogistians “ It is inconceivable,” writes one of them, 
“bow water, which is absolutely incombustible, should 
have so combustible a body as inflammable gas is for one 
of its component parts , whereas, by admitting pure air m 
its whole substance to be one of the component parts of 
water, and the other to consist of the base only of mflanir 
triable gas, which being burnt by the passage of the electric 
spark through it, its phlogiston is converted into light and 
heat, the whole doctrine of the generation of jvater becomes 
plain and easy ” — (Hopson, Chemistry , 1789 ) 

Among the most eminent of the contemporaries of 
Priestley and Cavendish that cherished a belief m the 
existence of phlogiston was the Swedish chemist Scheele 
(1742-1786) In experiments made to ascertain the 
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nature of heat and fire, he found that measured quantities 
of common air, when kept in contact with certain sub 
stances, e.g. f solution of potassium sulphide or moist 
iron-filmgs, contracted in volume, and became incapable of 
supporting combustion. As the specific gravity of the air 
had not augmented, the decrease of bulk, Scheele con- 
cluded, could not be due, as he had at first conjectured, to 
the absorption of phlogiston , the atmosphere must, there- 
fore, consist of two distinct bodies One of these, the 
residual air, he assumed to be incapable of combining with 
phlogiston , the other, having a strong attraction lor that 
substance, had united with it, forming heat, which had 
penetrated through the walls of the vessel containing it — 
hence the diminution of the original volume of air Heat, 
Scheele considered, was decomposed by means of bodies 
which had a strong attraction for its phlogiston, such as 
the calces of gold, silver, and mercury, and oil of vitriol 
muted with black manganese ore, and consecpiently the 
other constituent of heat, empyreal or fire-air (oxygen) 
became isolated Heat could be synthesized, for it was 
produced by the union of the phlogiston of coals with fire 
air. Light, like heat, was a compound of fire air and 
phlogiston, but was richer m the latter constituent, to the 
varying proportions of which it owed its differences of 
colour. Subsequently, when it became impossible for 
Scheele to ignore the consideration of the increase observ- 
able in many substances after burning or calcination, he so 
far modified his views as to regard iire-air as a compound 
containing, with a very little phlogiston, a saline principle 
( prmnpnim sal mum) and water, which last gave to fire-air 
the greater part of its weight When fire-air formed heat 
oy combining with phlogiston, it gave up its water to the 
materials it dephlogisticated, and thus it was that the} 
were rendered heavier by ignition Such, in brief, were 
the theoretical conceptions of Scheele , it is upon his work 
as a practical chemist that his fame must rest Trrtanc 
acid was isolated by him m 1769, and he made the dis- 
covery m 1774 of baryta and of dephlogisticated muriatic 
acid (chlorine), and in 1779 of glycerine, the properties of 
which he pointed out in 1784 , in 1781 he demonstrated 
the nature of hydrofluoric acid, first obtained by him m 
1771, and prepared tungstic acid, before uuknown , and 
between the years 1776 and 1786 he discovered benzoic, 
molybdic, lactic, mucic, oxalic, malic, and gallic acids, and 
made important observations on the compounds of arsemous 
acid 

The advance made during the last part of the 18th 
century in analytical chemistry is attributable m great 
measure to the labours of Torbern Bergman of Upsala 
(1735 -1784), who devised systematic methods of examining 
compounds by the wet way, and by means of the blow-pipe, 
and first rendered it possible to analyze minerals insoluble 
in acids by fusing them with an alkali or alkaline carbonate 
In 1718 E F, Geoffroy had published tables in which he 
exhibited the reciprocal chemical affinities of various sub- 
stances, and these tables had been improved upon by 
Gellert in his Metallurgy Chemistry , 1751, and by 
Limbourg, 1761 Bergman, in 1775, gave in a disserta- 
tion on elective atti actions, as he named affinity, an 
arrangement in 59 columns of all the chemical substances 
known at the time, in which was shown the order of their 
decomposition when m solution, and when exposed to a 
strong heat The nature of the compounds formed by the 
mixture of reagents depended, in Bergman’s estimation, on 
the sum of their attractions Bergman contnbuted also 
m some measure to the determination of the constitution 
of neutral salts — a subject treated of by Hombeig m 1699, 
and, after Bergman and Kirwan, investigated by Wenzel m 
his Vorlesungun liber die chemische Verwandtschaft der 
K&rper, published m 1777 From Wenzel’s observations 
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the idea of equivalency took its rise. He showed that the 
products of the mutual decomposition of two neutral salts 
were themselves neutial, or, m other words, that the same 
weight of base satisfies definite quantities of two different 
acids. Thus, according to his experiments, 123 parts of 
lime and 222 of potash must be considered equivalent 
to each other, being both competent to neutralize 181 ‘5 
parts of sulphuric, oi 240 paits of mtiic acid 

In England, ten years previously to the publication of 
Wenzel’s treatise, Cavendish desuibed certain quantities 
of fixed alkali and marble as “ equivalent , ” and m 1788 
he stated that a quantity of oil oi vitriol sufficient to 
produce 100 parts of plumbum ponderomm with sugar of 
lead would dissolve 33 of rnaible, since be found by 
experiment that so much oil of vitriol would satuiate as 
much fixed alkali as a quantity of nitious acid sufficient to 
dissolve 33 of maible — (Phil, Tians, 1767, p 102, 1788, 

P 178) 

In 1792, J B ltichter (1762-1807) published a work 
on Stochiomet) te, or the Art of Measuring Chemical 
Elements, m which he gave m two series of tables the 
weights of different bodies which neutralized 1000 parts of 
various acids, and the weights of acids that similarly cor- 
responded to 1000 parts in the case of the bases, and 
pointed out the propoitionality that existed between the 
weights of the bases, as also of the acids, in each senes. 
There was, he remaiked, a constant ratio between the 
quantity of an acid and the quantity of oxygen m the 
weights of the bases needed foi its complete saturation, — a 
fa(t ufterwaids restated by Berzelius, vvho sbow ? ed that a 
simple and uniform i elation was observable between the 
amounts of oxygen m the acid and basic portions of salts 
of the same class 

Although neither the science of chemistry nor yet a 
change in its objects can be said to have ongmated with 
Lavoisier (1743-1794), the means he introduced of attain- 
ing those objects, the ideas he put forth concerning the 
constitution of bodies, and the explanations he gave of 
various phenomena were new, and gave to the science m the 
twenty years preceding his death a completely altered aspect 
The mine of chemistry had yielded rich returns long before 
Lavoisier came to labour m it , he availed himself of the 
old workings and, extending them, opened the mam lode. 
“He discovered,” sa>s Liebig, “no new body, no new 
property, no natural phenomenon previously unknown, 
but all the facts established by him were the necessary 
consequences of the laboms of those who preceded him. 
Ilia merit, his immortal glory consisted in this — that he 
infused into the body of the science a new spirit , but all 
the members of that body were already in existence, and 
rightly joined together ” — (Letters on Chemistry , u ) In 
the first of his papers, m 1765, Lavoisier indicates no doubt 
of the existence of phlogiston In 1775 he still spoke of 
it, but in the following jear he expressed his conviction 
that, for the elucidation of certain phenomena, one musk 
ascribe to phlogiston othei qualities than those assigned to 
it by Stahl It was in 1775 that he presented to the 
French Academy a memoir On the Nature of the Principle 
which combines with the Metah during then Calcination , 
and which augments their Weight, m which he describes the 
formation of fixed air from charcoal m the reduction of 
calces, and the preparation and properties of oxygen , but he 
makes no allusion to the fact that Priestley had in November 
of the foregoing year made him acquainted with that gas, 
or to the observations of Bayen in the Journal de Physique , 
February and April 1774, to the effect that the change of 
a metal mto a calx is attributable to the fixation of an 
aerial fluid, and that the red oxide of mercury is reduced * 
by heat without the addition of anything, and loses in 
weight by reduction 
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In 1776 Lavoisier, by experiments with phosphorus 
and sulphur, confirmed results already arrived at by him — 
that the atmosphere contained two gases, azote or nitrogen, 
and a highly respirable air, the absorption of which by 
burning substances accounts for their increase m weight 
In 1777 he combated the assertion of Priestley that air 
is rendered irrespirable by becoming loaded with phlogiston, 
and showed that air m which candles weie burnt furnished 
about two-fifths of its volume of fixed air, and that pure oi 
dephlogisticated air under the same conditions became 
almost completely transformed into that gas In a paper 
received by the Academy in 1778 Lavoisier broached his 
theory that the dephlogisticated air of Priestley was 
the universal acidifying or oxygenizing principle, which 
by combination with charcoal, sulphur, nitrogen, and 
phosphorus formed carbonic, vitriolic, nitric, and phosphoric 
acids, and with metals, calces , all the phenomena of com- 
bustion, Lavoisier contended, were explicable without the 
supposition ol the existence of phlogiston, of which there 
was no evidence In 178.3, when he had determined to 
discover by carefully conducted experiments the nature of 
the product of the combustion of hydrogen, Lavoisier 
learned that Cavendish had ascertained that body to be 
water He therefore repeatod Cavendish's experiments, 
and with the aid of Meusmer proved that water con- 
tains hydrogen, by passing steam through a red hot 
porcelain tube containing iron wire Lavoisier had long 
been unable to hold the doctrine that hydrogen was the 
phlogiston of metals, seeing that the calces were 
actually heavier than the metals supposed to contain them, 
and that the hydiogen supposed to be evolved by the 
metals, though light, ceitamly had weight Lavoisier now 
explained the production of hydrogen during the solution 
of metals in acids on the assumption that water was 
decomposed, its oxygen uniting with the metals, whilst its 
hydrogen escaped In the case, however, of nitric acid, 
oxygen was supposed to be supplied bv the acid The 
effect of Lavoisici’s reasonings upon his contemporaries 
is illustrated by Pnestley’s remark (Phil Trans , 1788, 
p 155) that, 44 the doctrine of the decomposition of watn 
being set aside, that of phlogiston (which in consequence ol 
the late experiments on water has been almost universally 
abandoned) will much better stand its ground ” Put the 
fate of the Stahhan philosophy was sealed , and m 1792 
Klaproth and the Berlin Academy gave m tiieu adhesion 
to the new doctrines Gren and Wieglob in Germany, 
Uelametheuo in France, and Kirwan in England endcu 
voured but in vam, to support the phlogistic theory, and 
ere long Lavoisier’s innovations could be regarded not 
simply as the anti-phlogistic, but as the universally accepted 
system of chemistry 44 It was the glory of Lavoisier," 
wrote Davy m 1814, 4 ‘to lay the foundation of a sound 
logic m chcmustiy by showing that the existence of this 
principle (phlogiston), or of other principles, should not be 
assumed wheie they could not be detected ” In 1789 was 
published Lavoisier’s Tiaite dnnentaire de Chimie , m which 
the uew chemical doi tunes were setfoith with remarkable 
dearness and ability A list of 33 “ simple substances ” is 
given m the 2d pait of the 1st vol of this work, wherein 
light and caloric are included with oxygen, azote, and 
hydrogen as elements ol bodies , but as to whether light 
was a modification of calonc, or caloric a modification of 
light, it wa3 impossible, Lavoisier considered, to decide 
(Traite Hnnent , tom 1 part u chap 1) Under the 
head of 44 oxidable or acidifiable substances ” he placed 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and the muriatic, fluoric, and 
boracic radicals , the 44 oxidable and acidifiable metals ” 
are antimony, silver, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, coppei, tin, 
iron, manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, gold, 
platinum, lead, tungsten, and zinc, and the 44 simple 
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earthy and salifiable substances 0 are lime, magnesia* 
baryta, alumina, and silica. Of metallic oxides, he says 
(TrattS element., tom. l part l chap vil), 44 they ought not 
to be considered as completely saturated with oxygen, 
because their action on that principle is balanced by the 
force of attraction exercised upon it by caloric. Oxygen, 
then, in the calcination of metals, obeys really two forces 
— that exercised by the caloric and that exercised by the 
metal ” Davy, who by his experiments on the effects of 
friction on ice dLd much to dispel the belief in the 
materiality of heat, but who regarded light as a body m a 
peculiar state of existence, and consisting of minute particles, 
held the view that light m phosoxygen (oxygen gas) was 
intimately combined with oxygen — ( Works , vol. iu pp 
11-32) 

The following table will serve to show the progress that 
has been made m the knowledge of the elementary bodies 
from the time of the publication of Lavoisier's TraitS 
Uementaire , the second and third columns give the authori- 
ties by whom and the dates when these bodies were either 
first isolated, or were recognized as simple substances , — 


r 

| IJianium 

Klaproth 

1789 

Strontium 

Davy 

1808 

1 Itanium 

Klaproth 

1795 

Chlorine 

Davy 

1810 

Chromium 

Vauquelln 

1797 

Huoilne 

Ampfcre 

1810 

Iclluilum 

Klaproth 

1798 

Iodine 

C ourtots 

1811 

Tantalum 

(Hatchett <fe> 
)Lkebuig J 

1801 

I ifhinm 

Arfvedaon 

1817 

1802 

Selenium 

Berzelius 

1817 

Vanadium 

jDel Rio and f 
(Sef strUm jT 

1801 

1880 

Cadmium 

(Hermann*) 
(Stromeyu j 

1818 


(Biizelljs, ) 


Silicon 

Bet zc Hub 

1828 

Cerium 

•<11 Dinger, &> 

1803 

Zhconium 

Beizelius 

1824 


(Klaproth ) 


Btominu 

BaJard 

1626 

Palladium 

Wollaston 

1803 

Aluminium) 
Ulucliium j 

W Shier | 

1827 

Iridium 

Tennant 

1804 

1828 

Qtunium 

Tennant 

1804 

Thorium 

Ber/ellus 

1828 

HUodium 

Wollaaton 

1804 

\ tti lum 

Wtihler 

1828 

I otassiuml 
Sodium f 

Davy 

1807 

Didymium ) 

1 anthanum) 

Mosander 

1841 

(Davy, and) 


Li bium 

Mosandei 

1848 

Barium 

-<BeizcHus A.v 

1808 

Niobium 

Rose 

1844 


( Pontln ) 


Ruthenium 

Claus 

1844 


( Davy, and k 


Cuesium ) 

Rubidium j j 

(Kiichhoff & 
(Bunsen 

I860 

Boron 

-v Gay-Lussac > 
ihdnaul ) 

1808 

1861 



Thallium -J 

Ctookes 

1861 


< Davy, and ) 
Bern liua 
( Poulin ) 


and Lamy 

1862 

Calcium 

1808 

Indium 

(Rrich and) 
iRU liter jT 

1868 

Mugnt slum 

Davy 

1808 

Gallium 

Bolsbaudran 

1876 


Lavoisier was assisted in the establishment of his system 
by Fourcroy (1755-1809), Monge (1746-1818), Guyton 
de Morveau (1737-1816), and Berthollet (1748-1822), 
Lavoisier’s theory that oxygen was the principle of acidity 
was not, however, accepted by Berthollet In 1803 
appeared Bei thollet’s Chemu al Status, m which Bergman's 
conclusions with respect to the laws of the combination 
of acids and bases were disputed Affinity, it was 
argued, could not be simply an attraction, for then no 
decomposition, but only an addition of constituents 
would take place when solutions of different compounds 
were mixed together, affinity might be regarded as an 
attraction between combining substances probably like that 
existing between the planetary bodies — an attraction 
dependent on mass, not on elective force, so that com 
lunation between the various kinds of matter could take 
place m all sorts of proportions The complete removal 
of a constituent of a compound by means of a decomposing 
agent was attributed by Berthollet to its elasticity or 
insolubility in the free state Thus, he considered that 
barium sulphate was precipitated by solution of potassium 
sulphate because it was insoluble m water, but that a triple 
compound was formed when solutions of the sulphates of 
sodium and potassium were mingled The decomposition 
of ammonium carbonate by sulphuric acid he asserted to be 
due to the elasticity of the carbonic acid gas that escaped. 
Bertliollet's hypotheses found an opponent in Proust 
(1755-1826), who had already written on the constancy of 
the relations by weight of the component parts of bodies, 
and had shown that tin and antimony unite with oxygen. 
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and iron with sulphur, in two definite proportions respec- 
tively. In a controversy with Berthollet that extended 
over some years he successfully demonstrated that all com- 
pounds are definite, and contain only certain determinate 
proportions of their constituents 

In August 1804, Dalton (1766-1844) communicated to 
Dr Thomson his theory of the atomic composition of 
bodies. Dalton's ideas had been vaguely foreshadowed by 
W Higgins of Pembroke College, Oxford, in a publication 
entitled A Comparative View of the Phlogistic and 
Antiphlogistic Theories , where wo read that — 

“ In volatile vitriolic acid a single ultimate particle of sulphur is 
intimately united only to a single particle of dephlogisticated air , 
and m perfect vitriolic acid every single particle of sulphur is 
united to two of dephlogisticated air, being the quantity necessary 
to saturation As two cubic inches of light inflammable air require 
but one of dephlogisticated air to condense them, we must suppose 
that they contain equal number of divisions, and that the difference 
of their specific gravity depends chiefly on the size of then ulti 
mate particles, or we must suppose that the ultimate particles 
of light inflammable air require two or three or moie of deplilo 
gistioated air to saturate them If this latter were the case, we 
might produce water in an intermediate state, as well as the 
vitriolic or the nitrous acid, which appears to be impossible , for 
m whatever proportion we mix our acias, or under whatever circum- 
stance we (ombmc them, the result is invariably the same ”—(2d 
ed , 1791 ) 

The atomic theory first suggested itself to Dalton during 
his investigations on marsh gas, or light carburettod hydro- 
gen, and olefiaut gas Ho calculated that if the weight 
of carbon in each of these compounds were reckoned to be 
the same, then marsh gas contained exactly twice the 
weight of hydrogen present in olefiant gas He further 
observed that the quautity of oxygen in carbonic acid gas was 
twice as much as m caibonic oxide gas These and similar 
facts he conceived might be explained by assuming the 
ultimate particles of matter to be incapable of further 
division, or, in other words, atomsy possessing definite 
weights, the ratios of which could be denoted by numbers, 
the weight of an atom of hydrogen being taken as unity 
The combination of these atoms with one another would 
account then for the definite proportions in which the 
elements united For clearness the atoms were represented 
by symbols, thus — 

Relative Weight* 


O Oxygen G 5 

O Hydrogen 1 

# Carbon 5 

® Azote 5 

Binary compounds with their weights were denoted 

thus — 

O 0 Water 7 5 

# 0 Olefiant gas 6 

® O Ammonia G 

O • Caibonic oxide 115 

and ternary compounds in a similar manner — 

O • O Carbonic acid gas 18 

# 0* Ether 11 

O • 0 Carburetted hydrogen gas 7 


The weight of the smallest particle of a compound was 
therefore, according to Dalton’s theory, to be obtained by 
adding together the weights of its constituent atoms , the 
laws discovered by Wenzel and Ilichter were thus in- 
cluded within the law of atomic weights 

The new theory was promulgated in Dr Thomson’s 
System of Chemistry , 3d edit, 1807 In the same year 
Thomson showed that the amount of oxalic acid required 
to form strontium binoxalate was twice as great as that 
m the case of the oxalate, supposing the weight of strontium 
in each salt to be the same , and Dr Wollaston proved that 
three potassium oxalates were obtainable, to form which 
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a definite amount, of potash needed weights of oxalic acid 
m the proportion of 1 2*4 
In 1808, the year of the publication of Dalton's New 
System of Chemical Philosophy , Gay-Lussac made known to 
the world the laws of the combinations of gases by volume — 
to which his attention had been directed by the discovery 
which he and A Von Humboldt had made, that a definite 
volume of oxygen combined with exactly twice its bulk of 
hydrogen He pointed out that theie is a simple relation 
between the volumes of two gases which umte together, 
and also between their collective volume m the uncombined 
and m the combined condition Thus, thiee volumes 
of hydrogen combine with one of nitrogen to foim two 
volumes of ammonia , one volume of chlorine with one of ' 4 
hydrogen produces two volumes of hydrochloric acid gas , 
and two volumes of nitrogen and one of oxygen give two 
volumes of protoxide of nitrogen The law of definite 
proportions was shown to hold good with respect to the 
volumes as well as to the weights of combining bodies 
In 1811 Avogadro, remarking that equal variations of 
temperature and pressure produce m all gases and vapours 
the same changes of volume, enunciated the hypothesis 
that equal volumes of any gas or vapour contain the 
same number of atoms, and the same doctune was brought 
forward in 1814 by Amp&ro On tins hypothesis the 
density of equal volumes of gases was shown to represent 
the relative weights of their atoms , and thus, as it had 
been discovered that gases frequently do not unite volume 
lor volume, a distinction came to be drawn between atomic 
weights'and equivalents If we say atom for volume, wrote 
Berzelius, we find in Gay-Lussac’s discovery one of the 
most direct arguments in favour of Dalton’s hypothesis 
Berzelius (1779-1848), from considerations based on the 
law of combination by volume, accounted the atoms of 
elements distinct from thoir equivalents Thus two 
volumes of hydrogen were recognized as the equivalents of 
one volumo of oxygen, the relative weights of equal 
volumes of the two gases being those of their atoms 
Berzelius adopted 100 parts of oxygen as his standard of 
atomic weight, the atomic weight of hydrogen was there- 
fore G 24, its equivalent, 12 48 He considered that the 
ntoms of aluminium, arsenic, antimony, bromine, chlorine, 
fluorine, hydrogen, iodine, nitrogen, and some other 
elements had a weight equal to only half that of their 
equivalents, which latter were double and inseparable 
atoms In place of the symbols used by Dalton to 
denote the proportions in which the elements combine by 
weight, he employed a notation m which letters were 
used to indicate the names of the elements He introduced 
also an abridged notation, m which the equivalents or 
double atoms were represented by drawing a bar through 
the symbol of the element A dot being used to signify 
an atom of oxygen, the formula of water was written H, 
and HGI denoted hydrochloric acid, which was viewed as 
consisting of a double atom of hydrogen united to a double 
atom of chlorine, — an hypothesis which left unexplained the 
fact that the combination of the so-called double atoms of 
hydrogen and chlorine resulted always in the formation 
of two molecules, uistead of one, of hydrochloric acid gas 
Berzelius constructed a table of atomic weights and 
equivalents, which the discovery by Dulong and Petit m 
1819 of the connection between the specific heats and the 
atomic weights of the elements, and that of the law of iso- 
morphism by Mitscherlich m 1820, enabled him to modify 
and improve The equivalent notation of Berzelius was 
adopted by Gay-Lussac, and displaced in time that founded 
upon the atomic weights , but it was not generally applied 
with strictness to all compounds, molecular and not • 
equivalent formulae being employed m some cases It had 
this objection, that it masked the relative atom-fixing 

V - 59 
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power* of the various acids ; thus the ‘formula AgO.JPO* 
did not express the tnbasic character of a molecule of 
phosphoric acid, and its relations to the molecules of acids 
of less basicity Observing the ratio between the oxygen 
of bases and acids, Berzelius was led to the conception of 
the dualistie theory, according to which all compounds 
consist of paired constituents or groups of constituents 
This theory was applied to both organic and inorganic 
substances, and received considerable support from the 
development of the doctrine of compound radicles, of which 
Berzelius was the chief suppoiter 
De Morveau, in a memoir On the Development of the 
Principles of Methodical Nomenclature , had m 1787 given 
the name of radices to the “ andifiable bases v of acids, 
and Lavoisier in his TraUe i Verne nt an e had spoken of the 
“ hydrocarbon radicles” in oils, starch, sugai, and gum 
In 1817 Berzelius, following Lavoisier, held the opinion 
that all inorganic oxides contained simple radicles, and 
organic oxides compound radicles In 1832 Liebig and 
Wohler discovered the composition of bitter-almond oil, 
which they showed, on the assumption of the existence of 
a radicle C 7 II 6 0, might be compared with the compounds 
of potassium and other metals Berzelius at first accepted 
their explanation of the constitution of benzoyl-compounds, 
but afterwards reacted it, as lus electro-chemical theory did 
not support the view that oxygen could be a constituent of 
a radicle Benzoic acid was represented by him as a com- 
pound containing the radicle C l4 iL,, thus — C U IL O, + HO, 
and alcohol as an oxide of the radicle CH 3 , or 2(CH 3 ) O 
In 1834 Dumas made known his observations on the 
substitution of hydrogen by other elements , and Laurent 
subsequently concluded from numerous experiments that, 
when hydrogen is substituted by an equivalent of chlorine 
or bromine, these elements take tho place occupied by the 
hydrogen, performing to a ceitam extent the functions of 
the latter iu the now compound, which is thereto! e analogous 
to that from which it has been produced Thus was given 
the first blow to the dualistie theory The discovery of 
trichloracetic acid by Dumas gave considerable aid m the 
establishment of the new doctrine , but Berzelius and 
others, who were unable to reconcile with fhe electro- 
chemical theory the substitution of an electro-positive by 
an electro nogative element, sought to explain the facts of 
substitution in accordance with dualistie notions Berzelius 
considered that a compound in which oxygon was a fourth 
element was at once an oxide and a chloride , trichloracetic 
acid was, m his opinion, a copulated compound of 
aesquichlonde of carbon with sosquioxide of caibon (oxalic 
acid) C 2 Cl 3 + C 2 0 8 + HO , acetic acid, on tho other hand, 
was a trioxide of acetyl (C 4 H 3 ) with tho formula 
C 4 H,j 0 3 + HO The substitution -compounds discovered 
by Malaguti and Kegnault were in like manner represented 
dualistically , diehloroformic ether, for example, was written 
2C a H 0 3 + C a H CL, + 2C 4 H 8 0, 4- C 4 H, Cl 8 , such complex 
formulae, however, which implied m most cases a widely 
different constitution for bodies obviously related in 
properties, were received with but little favour by chemists 
At length Melsens, by converting trichloracetic acid into 
acetic acid, gave decisive evidence as to the truth of the 
principle of the substitution theory 

Qerhardt, who regarded all compounds as simple 
molecules, certain atoms ot which were displaceable by 
double decomposition, discarded entirely the conception of 
radicles He 'classified organic substances according to the 
number of carbon atoms contained in their molecules , 
hence the recognition of homologous senes of orgauic com- 
pounds. What he termed residues — molecules depnved of 
certain of their constituents — were m many instances 
identical with the radicles employed by Berzelius, but were 
not held necessarily to pre-exist in compounds Qerhardt 
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Was the means of re-introducing, in a modified form, the 
atomic notation of Berzelius. Observing that the smallest 
quantities by weight of carbonic acid gas and water pro-, 
duced in reactions were expressed by the formulae C 3 0 4 
and H 3 0 2 , he concluded that these must represent the 
molecules of the two bodies, which might be more con- 
veniently written C0 2 and HoO, the atomic weights of 
hydrogen, oxygen, ana carbon being taken as 1, 16, and 
12 respectively He made the atomic weights of bromine, 
chlorine, fluorine, hydrogen, iodine, nitrogen, and other of 
the elements equal to those given by Berzelius, thus enabl- 
ing the formulae of water and most volatile compounds to 
be expressed m agreement with the law of Gay-Lussac , but 
he halved the old atomic weights of most of the metals, 
supposing that all metallic oxides were similar m constitu- 
tion to water, or contained two atoms of metal to one of 
oxygen Kegnault afterwaids proved that, according to 
the law of Dulong and Petit, this alteration ought to be 
made in the case only of the atomic w eights of the metals 
lithium, potassium, sodium, and silver , many metals were 
accordingly to be regarded as having oxides of the general 
formula KO Such metals, being compared with the 
diatomic radicles of organic chemistry, were called diatomic 
by Cannizzaro in 1858 Thus originated the idea of the 
polyatomicity of the metals 

The theory of types dates from the tune of the discovery 
of trichloracetic acid by Dumas, who observed that this 
body and others similarly obtained must be of the same 
chemical type with the hydrogenated substances from which 
they are denved The discovery by Wurtz of the com- 
pound ammonias, and by Hofmann of diethylamine and 
triethylanune, led to the cieation of the ammonia type , and 
Williamson, by the discovery m 1850 of the mixed ethers, 
was enabled to refer ether, alcohol, and acids to the water 
ti/pe f and to predict the existence of acetic anhydride, which, 
as well as benzoic anhydnde, was discovered in 1852 by 
Qerhardt To these types Geihardt added two others, 
those of hydrogen and hydrochloric acid, and with the 
former associated the aldehydes, ketones, and many hydro- 
carbons, eg y the radicles discoveied by Frunkland and 
Kolbe The theory of types was still further extended by 
Williamson, to whom the conception of condensed types is 
due , by Odiing, who first suggested the idea of represent- 
ing the relations of compounds by the use of mixed types , 
and by Kekuld and numerous other investigators 

The foundation of electro-chemical science may be said 
to have been laid by Nicholson and Cai lisle, who m 1800 
discoveied the decomposition of water by the agency of 
the voltaic pile , but the earliost electro-chemical experi- 
ments were those made by Priestley in 1775 upon am- 
monia gas, and by Deiman and Van Troostwijk m 1789 
upon water, by means of frictional electricity Cruickshank 
by experiments with the chlorides of magnesium, sodium, 
and ammonium demonstrated that when those salts are 
decomposed by the electric current, alkali always appears 
at the negative, and acid at tho positive pole 

In 1803 Berzelius and Hismger published their observa- 
tions on the electrical decomposition of salts and some of 
their bases , oxygen, acids, and oxidized bases, they said, 
appear at the positive pole , combustible bodies, alkalies, 
and earths at the negative Later experimenters, however, 
showed that it is the metal, not the oxide, that appears at 
the negative pole when salts are electrolysed, and that 
oxides cannot be supposed to exist ready formed in salts. 
Davy, whose electrical experiments were commenced m 
1800, undertook in 1806 a course of investigations which 
led him to the discovery of the metals of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths Iu 1807 he expressed the opinion that 
bodies having an affinity for one another are m different 
states of electricity, and “that chemical and electrical 
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attractions depend upon the same cause, acting in the one 
ease on particles and in the other on masses of matter,” 

In 1834 Faraday discovered that the decompositions 
effected by the voltaic current indicate the quantity by 
weight m which the elements combine, or the weights of 
the atoms of the atomic theory, thus adding to the 
probability of the correctness of the supposition that the 
operations of the same agent are exhibited m both chemical 
and electrical phenomena. Latterly, the discovery of the 
action of the copper-zinc couple by Gladstone and Tribe 
has opened out a new field of electro-chemical research, 
already productive of important results To mention, 
however, the numerous advances that have been made m 
recent times, whether in chemical physics or m chemist! y 
proper — especially as regards the constitution and synthesis 
of the compounds of carbon — would be to exceed the scope 
of the present introductory notice The reader must, there- 
fore, be referred to the treatises and original memoirs of 
those whose labours have effected the modern development 
of chemistry, and have raised it to the high position which it 
occupies as a science at the present time (f h a ) 


The Elements 

The examination of all the various substances met w ltli 
in nature has led to the discovery of sixty-four different 
bodies, from which it is impossible by any means now at 
our disposal to separate simpler substances , they are 
consequently termed “ elementary or simple bodies,” or 
“ elements ” It is not asserted that such substances are 
absolutely simple, or that they may not be found hereaftei 
to yield more than one kind of matter, but merely that so 
far as our knowledge extends it is so , indeed, recent spec 
troscopic researches favoui the improssion that some at least 
of the elements are, perhaps, compounds of simpler bodies 

It is the study of the laws which regulate the combina- 
tion of the elements with one another, and to which then 
compounds are subject in their mutual actions, and of the 
properties of the elements and of the compounds formed by 
their union, which constitutes the science of chemistry 

The majority of the elements are of comparatively rait 
occurrence, whilst many of them are extremely rare, being 
met with only m certain localities Gold and a few others 
almost always occur as such, and our atmosphere, we know, 
consists chiefly of tho two elements, oxygen and nitrogen, 
m the free state, also some others, such as carbon, copper, 
silver, and s llphur, are occasionally met with m the uncom 
bined state, but m general two or more elements are found 
united Tho number of elements of which the materials 
are made up which principally compose the earth and the 
plants and animals living upon it is, however, exceedingly 
small Thus, plants consist chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, and animals chiefly of these three elements 
together with nitrogen , water consists entirely of oxygen 
and hydrogen The solid earth is mainly composed of 
substances such as quartz or silica, chalk or limestone, and 
various silicates like felspar and clay, — the elements which 
are tho chief constituents of these substances being oxygen, 
silicon, carbon, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, iron, and 
potassium. The only elements which appear to be absolutely 
essential to vegetable or animal life are carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, calcium, iron, potas 
slum, sodium, magnesium, silicon, and chlorine, and the 
remainder are to us, so to speak, merely of artificial value 

Four of the elements — chlorine, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen — are gases , and fluorine, which is not known with 
certainty m the free state, is probably also a gas , two are 
liquid at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, viz , mercury 
and bromine , and the element gallium, recently discovered 
in certain zinc ores, but as yet obtained m only very small 
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quantities* is also said to be a liquid. The remaining 
elements are solids. 

The following is a list of the elements now known, 
arranged m alphabetical order The most important ele- 
ments are distinguished m the table by capitals, whilst 
those which at present are of slight importance, on account 
of their raro occurrence, or of oui msuflicient knowledge of 
their properties, are printed m italics 


Name of 1 lenient 

S> mlml 

AtomU Weight. 

All MINIUM 

Al 

‘27 3 

Antimony 

Sb (Stibium) 

122 

Arsenic 


74 0 

Baiuim 

Ha 

13b 8 

Bismuth 

Hi 

207 6 

Itatoti 

B 

11 

Bkomini 

Br 

79 75 

C admmm 

Cd 

111 6 

Canum 

Cs 

182 7 

Calcium 

Ca 

89 9 

Carbon 

C 

11 97 

Cerium 

Ce 

141 

Cm 01 inf 

Cl 

85 36 

Chromium 

Cr 

52 4 

Cobalt 

Co 

58 6 

Co i mi 

Cu 

03 3 

Didymium 

Di 

147 

Erbium 

br 

(?)1 70 5 

Fluorine 

I 

19 1 

Gallium 



Glue mum 

G 

93 

Gold 

An (Aurum) 

196 2 

Hydrogfn 

II 

1 

Indium 

In 

118 4 

IOPINK 

l 

126 53 

Indium 

Ir 

196 7 

Iron 

Fe (Ferrum) 

55 9 

Lanthanum 

La 

139 

Lfad 

Pb (Plumbum) 

206 4 

Lithium 

Li 

7 01 

Magnesium 

Mg 

23 94 

M align m se 

Mn 

54 8 

Mfkc try 

H g ( H j drargyrum ) 

199 8 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

95 8 

Nickel 

Ni 

58 6 

Niobium 

Nb 

94 

NiruooFN 

N 

14 01 

Osmium 

Os 

198 6 

OXYOFN 

O 

15 96 

Palladium 

Pd 

106 2 

Phosphorus 

P 

30 96 

Platinum 

Pt 

196 7 

Potassium 

K (halium) 

39 04 

Rhodium 

Ro 

104 1 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85 2 

Ruthenium 

Ku 

103 5 

Selenium 

Se 

79 

SllICON 

Si 

28 

Sir vfi 

Ag (Aigon turn) 

107 66 

Sooiuw 

Nil (Natrium) 

23 

Strontium 

Sr 

87 2 

SUIFIIUR 

S 

81 98 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

Tellurium 

Te 

128 

Thallium 

T1 

203 64 

Thorium 

Tli 

(?)178 5 

Tin 

Sn (Stannnm) 

117 8 

Titanium 

Ti , 

48 

Tungsten 

W (Wolfram) 

184 

Uranium 

U 1 

(?)180 

Vanadium 

V 

51 2 

Yttrium 

Y i 

(1) 89 5 

Zinc 

Zn 

64 9 

Zirconium 

Zr 1 

90 


Laws of Combination by Weight and Volume — Their ex- 
plan at ion by the Atomic Theory — Determination of the 
relative Weights of Atoms 

The proportions in which elements unite together are 
definite and constant, a given compound always consisting 
of the same elements united in the same proiortions 
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Chloride of silver, for example, in whatever maimer it may 
be prepared, invariably consists of chlorine and silver in 
the proportions by weight of 35 36 parts of the former and 
107*66 of the latter 

But it is often the case that elements combine together 
in several proportions , whenever this occurs the several 
proportions in which the one element unites with the other 
invariably bear a simple relation to one another Thus, 
1 part by weight of hydrogen unites with 8 parts by weight 
of oxygen, forming water, and with 16 or 8 x 2 parts of 
oxygen, forming peroxide of hydrogen Again, in nitrous 
oxide we have a compound of 8 parts by weight of oxygen 
and 14 of nitrogen , m nitric oxide a compound of 16 
or 8 x 2 parts of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen , in nitrous 
anhydride a compound of 24 or 8 x 3 parts of oxygen and 
14 of nitrogen , m nitric peroxide a compound of 32 or 
8x4 parts of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen , and lastly, in 
nitric anhydride a compound of 40 or 8 x 5 parts of oxygen 
and 14 of nitrogen This law is known as the law of 
combination m multiple 1 proportions 

The proportions in which two elements combine with a 
third also repiesent the propoitions in which, or in some 
simple multiple of which, they will themselves combine 
For instance, 35 36 parts of chlorine and 79 75 parts of 
bromine combine with 1 1)7 66 parts of silver , and avhen 
chlorine and bromine unite it is m the proportion of 35 36 
parts of the former to 79 75 paits of the latter Iodine 
unites with silver in the pioportion of 126 53 parts to 
107 66 parts of the lattor, but it combines with chlorine m 
two proportions, viz , m the proportion of 126 53 parts 
either to 35 36 or to three times 35 36 parts of chlorine 
This w known as the law of combination m reciprocal 
propoitions 

In explanation of these throe laws deduced entirely from 
experimental observations, chemists have adopted the 
atomic or molecular theory which was first introduced mto 
the science by Dalton at the commencement of this centuiy 
According to this theoi y the exceedingly small masses or 
molecules of which it is supposed matter consists are com- 
posite, being made up of indivisible particles or atoms (see 
the article Atom, vol in p 36) The molecules of the 
elements are assumed to consist of similar atoms, whereas 
those of compounds are congeries of dissimilar atoms , and 
the molecules which constitute a given kind of matter, it is 
supposed, are alike m weight and general propci ties, but 
differ from those of which all other kinds of matter aie 
composed, so that every molecule belongs to one of a 
definite number of species The study of the alteiations 
which take place m the composition of molecules uuder 
the influence of vanous forces, and which lesult from their 
action upon one another, is the work of the chemist , whilst 
it is the province of the physicist to study the influences 
of those forces upon matter which affect entire molecules 
without m any way altering their composition 

The chemist has no means of ascertaining, nor does he 
attempt to ascertain, the absolute weights of the atoms or 
of the molecules of the various elements and their com- 
pounds, he concerns hunsc'f inoiely with their relative 
weights, hydrogen being adopted as the standard of refer- 
ence since it is tho lightest of all known elements The 
relative woight of the atoms of tho various elements 
referred to that of hydrogen regarded as 1 are given m the 
third column of the table on page 467 The determina- 
tion of the exact atomic weight of an clement is an opera- 
tion of extreme difficulty, and one requiring the greatest 
analytical skill, so that os yet the atomic weights of only 
a limited number of elements have been ascertained with 
more than approximate accuracy The most accurately 
determined atomic weights are those of hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, lithium, potassium, 
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sodium, silver, and thallium Apparently the numbers 
obtained for these elements are practically perfect. 

The manner in which the relative weights of the atoms 
of the elements are determined will be evident from the 
following considerations 

If, instead of comparing together the relative weights of 
the elements which enter mto combination, the volumes 
which they occupy in tho state of gas (at the same tempera- 
ture and uuder the same pressure) befoie and after com- 
bination are compared, it is found that gases always unite 
together m very simple proportions, viz , either in equal 
volumes, or m volumes which bear some simple relation 
such as 1 2, 1 3, 1 4, 2 3, &c Moreover, whatever 

the number of volumes before combination, it always is 
reduced to two on combination Thus, equal volumes of 
hydrogen and chlorine gases unite without condensation to 
form hydrochloric acid gas , m the pioduction of water 2 
volumes of hydrogen and 1 of oxygon combine, but form 
only 2 volumes of water-gas or steam, and if ammonia gas be 
decomposed by heat or a series of electric sparks, 2 volumes 
of the gas yield 3 volumes of hydrogen and 1 of nitrogen 

Now, according to the law of Boyle and Manotte, the 
volume of a given mass of any gas varies inversely as the 
pressure, provided that the temperature remains the same , 
for instance, the quantity of air which is contained m a 
vessel of the capacity of 1 pint under the pressure of 1 
atmosphere, or 15 ft) upon the square inch, may be con- 
tained m a vessel of half a pint capacity if the pressure 
be doubled 

According to the law of Charles and Gay-Lussac, on the 
other hand, all gases expand equally by heat, provided 
tho pressure remains constant, — the rate of expansion 
being of the volume at 0° C for each rise of 1° C in 
temperature , oi in other words, the volume of a gas varies 
directly as the absolute temperature 

A gas which strictly conforms to these two laws is Bald 
to be a perfect gas, but none of the gases with which we 
are acquainted are perfect m this sense Thus, Andrews’s 
experiments show that carbonic anhydride, which under a 
pressure of 3b atmospheres at 0° C is reduced to the liquid 
state, condenses moie than it should according to Boyle’s 
law Again, the density of chlorine gas referred to air, 
according to Stas’s determination of the atomic weight of 
tins element, should be 2 4501 The following table 
exhibits its density at various teinpeiatures from 20° to 
200° C / and it is evident that it is higher than it should 
be at all temperatures below 200° C — 

Tomp< mtuic Density ( lunperatuic Density 

20° 2 4807 150° 2 4000 

50° 2 4783 200° 2 4502 

100° 2 4085 I 

From the few accurate observations which have been 
made on this subject it appears that, m geneial, the departure 
fiom the laws of Boyle and Charles is greater the more 
the temperature of the gas approaches to that at which it 
becomes liquid , and chlorine affords an instructive illustra- 
tion of this, since it is readily condensed to a liquid under 
the piessure of 4 atmospheres at 15° 5 C , or by cooling in 
a bath of solid carbonic anhydride and ether 

The geneial resemblance m the behaviour of gases under 
the influence of pressure and heat is very great, however, 
although not in absolute accordance with the laws of Boyle 
and Charles , by this we are led to the assumption that 
their physical constitution must be similar, and, theiefore, 
to the acceptance of the proposition, originally stated by 
Avogadro in 1811, that equal volumes of different gases 
contain equal numbers of molecules. Obviously, therefore, 
if the relative weights of equal volumes of different gases 
are determined under the same conditions as to tempera* 

1 Ludwig, llcnchte der deutschen chetmschen Qte«Uju , hqft % 1868* 232 
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tore and pressure, the temperature and pressure chosen 
being that at which the gases most closely approximate to 
the requirements of the laws above stated, an estimate of 
the relative weights of their molecules is obtained For 
Bxaraple, the density of nitrogen referred to hydrogen is 14, 
since a given volume of nitrogen is iound to weigh 14 
times as much as an equal volume of hydrogen at the 
same temperature and under the same pressure, hence, 
MJcordiug to Avogadro’s hypothesis, the molecules of 
nitrogen are fourtecu times as heavy as the hydrogen 
molecules 

In the formation of hydrochloric acid gas equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen unite without condensation The 
density of chlorine gas referred to hydrogen is 35 36, and 
the simplest possible hypothesis of the composition of 
hydrochloric acid is that it consists of an atom of hydrogen 
weighing 1, and an atom of chlorine weighing 35 36, so 
that its molecule, therefore, must weigh 36 36 But since 
the density of hydrochloric acid gas is ascertained by 
experiment to be only 18 18 as compared with that of 
hydrogen, and, according to Avogadro’s hypothesis, equal 
volumes of hydrogen and hydrochloric acid gas contain 
equal numbers of molecules, it follows that the weight of 
the hydrogen molecule as compared with that of hydro- 
chloric acid must be 2, or m othei words, that the hydt ogen 
molecule consists of two atoms The chlorine molecule m 
like manner must consist of two atoms, each weighing 
35 36, and m the formation of hydrochlouc acid from 
hydrogen and chlorine two molecules of hydrochloric acid 
are produced from a molecule of hydrogen and a molecule 
of chlorine in the one molecule half the hydrogen is 
displaced by chlomie, in the other half the chlorine is dis- 
placed by hydrogen It may bo proved that the assumption 
is correct that the molecule of hydrochloric acid contains 
only a single atom of chlorine, weighing 35 36, and that it 
does not consist, for example, of two atoms of chlorine each 
weighing 17 68, by comparing the various volatile com- 
pounds containing chlorine In the first place their 
densities in the state of gas are determined, and a knowledge 
is thus obtained of the lelative weights of their molecules 
as compared with that of the hydrogen molecule, the 
percentage of chlorine they contain is then ascertained by 
careful analysis The density referred to hydrogen as unity 
multiplied by 2 gives the molecular weight of the com 
pound , and the percentage of chlorine being known, the 
amount contained lu the quantity expressed by the 
molecular weight 13 ascertained by a simple calculation 
For example, the density of sulphur clilorido is found to 
be 57 36, and its molecular weight is therefore 57 36 x 2 
or 114 72 , it contains 61 64 pei cent of chlorine, so that 
m 114 72 parts there are 70 72 of chlorine When the 
numbers thus deduced are compaied it is seen that the 
lowest amongst them is 35 36, and that all the higher 
numbers are simple multiples of this , 35 3G is accordingly 
adopted as the number which expresses the weight of the 
atom of chlorine relatively to that of the hydrogen atom 
A numbei of volatile chlorine compounds are thus compaied 
m the following table — 


Name of Compouud 

Molecular Weight 

Weight of Chlorine 

Hydrochlouc aud 

36 36 

35 36 

Methyl chlonde 

60 38 

35 36 

Carbou oxychloi id< 

98 65 

36 36 x 2 

Mercuric chloride 

270 62 

35 36 x 2 

Boron chlonde 

117 08 

35 36 x 3 

Phosphorus tnchloude i 

137 04 

85 36 x 3 

Carbon tetrachloride 

153 41 

35 36 x 4 

Silicon tetrachloride 

169 44 

35 36 x 4 

Aluminium chloride 

266 76 

35 36 x 6 

Chlorine , 

70 U 

35 36x2 


In like manner, on comparing the various volatile com* 
pounds which contain oxygen, it is found that the number 
16 represents the least weight of oxygen contained m the 
molecular weight of any of its compounds , 16 is therefore 
taken as the atomic weight of oxygen 

In all cases m which it is possible to obtain volatile 
compounds, the atomic weights of elements may be deduced 
m this manner , unfortunately, howevei, many of the 
elements do not furnish stable volatile compounds, so that 
hitherto the atomic weights of the following elements only 
have been ascertained by the application ui Avogadio’fi 


Silicon 
Sulphui 
Tantalum 
Tel lut nun 
Tin 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Vanadium 

Zuk 

Zirconium 


hypothesis — 


Antimony 

Iodine 

Arsenic 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Mercmy 

Boron 

Molybih uum 

Bromine 

Niobium 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Chlorine 

Osmium 

Chromium 

Oxygen 

Fluorine 

PhoBphm us 

Hydiogen. 

Selenium 


The determination of the density of bodies m the state 
of gas is thus an operation of fundamental importance 
Thu precise manner m which the determination is effected 
is described in most of the text-books on chemistry The 
methods ordinarily employed m the case of liquids and 
solids which by the application of heat can be converted 
into vapour oi gas without undergoing decomposition are 
known respectively as Dumas’s and Gay Lussac’s , a modifica 
tion of the latter method of gieat value has lecently been 
introduced by Hofmann By Dumas’s method the weight 
of substance is ascei tamed which will furnish a ceitam 


volume of gas at a certain temperature and pressure , by 
Gay-Lussac’s method, howevei, and by Hofmann’s modifica- 
tion ot it, the volume of gas is measured which is furnished 
by a givon weight of the substance at a certain temperature 
and pressure By either method we arrive finally at a 
knowledge of the weight ( w ) of a ceitam volume ( v ) of the 
gas at a temperatuie t and pressure /> , and its density (D) 
referred to hydiogen Is thou found by dividing the weight 
w by the weight ( w ) of an equal volume of hydrogen at 
the same temperature t and pressure p — 


Oi the density referred to air may bo calculated in a similar 
inauuer, and then conveited into the density referied to 
hydiogen by multiplication by 14 43,— the number which 
expresses the density of air referied to hydrogen Both 
methods lequue that the substance be heated to the tem- 
perature at which its vapour most closely appioxumites to 
the laws ot Boyle and (Jhailes, which is readily ascertained 
by experiment , this temperature, however, is often very 
considerably above the boiling point of the substance, and 
acetic acid may be cited as an illustration of this Thus, 
although this acid boils at 119° 0, its vapour does not 
exhibit the required density until it is heated to 250° C , 
as will be evident from the following table — the theoietical 
vapour density of acetic acid vapour refeired to hydrogen 
being about 30 — 

T< miniature 125’ 130° 140° 160° 190° 250° 300 u 

Vapour Density 4b 1 46 0 41 8 86 7 38 1 30 01 30 01 

Owing to unavoidable experimental enois, and, m many 
cases, piobably to the circumstauce that the vapours of solid 
and liquid bodies are very imperfect gases at temperatures 
not much above their boiling points, the determination of 
the vapour density of a substance docb not, as a mle, furnish 
a result of more than approximate accuracy,- - the lesult 
being the more accurate, however, the more rarefied 
the vapour and the higher the ternpeiature at which the 
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density is determined, provided always that the temperature 
be not so high as to canse decomposition. But the rela- 
tive proportions in which the elements combine, and the 
composition of compounds may usually be ascertained with 
very great— -in many cases with almost absolute — accuracy 
by chemical analysis, and the determination of the density 
in the state of gas simply serves to prove winch of the 
several multiple proportions, m which it is found that the 
elements combine together, is the true atomic weight For 
instance, analysts shows that marsh gas is a compound of 
carbon and hydrogen exactly m the proportions of 1 part 
of the latter with 3 of the former , that carbonic anhydride 
consists of caibon and oxygen in the proportion of 16 parts 
or an atom of the latter aud 6 or 3 x 2 paits of carbon , 
and carbonic oxide of the same elements, in the proportion, 
however, of 1G of oxygen and 12 or 3 x 4 of carbon The 
question, therefore, is, Which of the numbeis, 3, 6, or 12, 
represents the relative weight of the carbon atom, that 
is to say, is marsh gas a compound of an atom of hydrogen 
and an atom of caibon weighing 3, of two atoms of 
hydrogen and an atom of carbon weighing 6, or of foui atoms 
of bydiogeu and an atom of carbon weighing 121 The 
molecular weights of thiee such compounds would be respec- 
tively 3+1 ui 4, 6 + 2 or 8, and 12 + 4 or 10 , and the 
corresponding theoietical densities teferred to hydrogen 2, 
4, aud 8 Finding, however, by experiment that the 
density of marsh gas is, say, 7 6, we at once conclude that 
the atomic weight of carbon is 12 and not 6 or 3, because 
the obsei ved density of marsh gas most closely accords with 
that required on this assumption The difference between 
theory and experiment is practically seldom, if evei, so large 
as m this case, which is merely given as ail illustration 
of the principle involved 

The equivalent of an element — that is to say, the amount 
of it which is capable of combining with or displacing one 
part by weight, oi one atom, of hydrogen — being known, 
its atomic weight is not absolutely fixed by the determina- 
tion of the density m the state of gas of its compounds 
with othei elements , we are at most enabled to say from 
this that the atomic weight cunuot exceed a certain value, 
— for instance, that the atomic weight of chlorine cannot 
exceed 35 36, because all its compounds contain either this 
amount or some simple multiple of it m then molecules 
It is nevertheless possible that 35 36 is not the weight of 
one but of seveial atoms of cliloime, the probability that 
35 36 is the true atomic weight is enormously increased, 
however, as compound after compound is examined and 
found to contain 35 36 or some simple multiple ol 35 36 
parts of chlorine m its molecule 

In the case of those elements of which stable volatile 
compounds have not been obtained, the study of their 
specific heats is of great importance, and moroovoi 
furnishes most important confirmation of the a town 
weights deduced by the aid of Avogudro’s hypothesis To 
raise the temperature of equal weights of different sub 
stances the same number of degrees, from 0° to 1° C 1 for 
instauce, veiy ditleient amounts of heat are required , and 
0*11 the othei hand veiy ditleient amounts of heat are given 
out when equal weights of dillereut substances are cooled 
from the initial tempeiatuie t° to a lower temperature t'° 
Of all bodies except liydiogen water has the greatest 
capacity for heat, aud is, therefore, adopted as the standard 
of reference, — the mimbei which expresses the amount of 
heat neeessaiy to raise the temperature of a given weight 
of a body a certain number of degrees, or which is given 
out bv it in cooling through a certain number of degrees, 
as compared with that required to raise the temporatuie of 
an equal weight of watei the same number of degrees, being 
termed its specific heat Thus, the specific heat of lithium 
is *9408 , that is to say, to raise the temperature of a given 


weight of lithium— 1 gramme, for example— firom 0* to j* 
C. only requires *9408 of the heat necessary to raise the 
temperature of 1 gramme of water from 0° to 1° C. The 
specific heats in the solid state oi the various elements of 
which the atomic weights have been determined by 
Avogodro’s hypothesis are given in the second column of 
the following table . — 


Name of Kieroent 

Specific Heat. 

Atomic Weight 

Specific Ileot 
Multiplied by 
Atomic Weight* 

Antimony 

0508 

222 

6 19 

Arsen it 

0814 

74 9 

6 10 

Bismuth 

0308 

207 5 

6 39 

Boron 

5 

11 

55 

Bromine 

0843 

79 75 

0 72 

Caibon 

4589 

11 97 

5 49 

Iodine 

0541 

126 58 

6 84 

Leud 

0314 

200 4 

6 48 

Mtruirv 

0817 

199 8 

6 33 

Molybdenum 

0722 

' 95 8 

6 92 

Osmium 

0311 

198 6 

6 17 

Phosphorus 

174 

30 96 

5 39 

S< lenium i 

0745 

79 

5 86 

Silicon 

2029 

28 

5 08 

Sulphur 

171 

ol 98 

5 47 

T< llunuin 

0474 

128 

0 07 

Tin 

0502 

117 8 

6 02 

Tungsten 

0334 

184 

0 14 

Zinc 

0955 

64 9 

6 19 


On comparing the numbers m the fourth column of this 
table it will be seen that they vary within comparatively 
narrow limits, and if certain of the elements aie excepted, 
viz , boron, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, silicon, and 
selenium, the agreement becomes much closer, the average 
product obtained by multiplying specific heat into atomic 
weight being about 6 3 From this it would appear that the 
specific heats of these elements are, at least approximately, 
inversely propoi tional to their atomic weights. From the 
observation ol this relation in the case of only a small 
u umbei of elements Dulong and Petit, m 1811, were led 
to infer that the atoms of all simple bodies have the same 
capacity for heat The specific heat of a body vanes, 
however, with the temperature, ail extreme instauce of 
this is afforded by the elements carbon, boron, and silicon, 
as will be evident on inspecting the following table of the 
specific heat of carbon in the form of diamond at various 
tempeiatures — 

Tunperatuie. 0° 50* 100° 

SpiuhL Heat 096 144 *191 

Pi odiu tot Atomic Wt ) 
and 8j)t cihc Heat j 


150* 200* 606° 
236 279 440 


800* 

448 


985* 

458 


1 12 1 72 2 28 2 81 3 33 5 26 5 36 6 48 


Hence, owing to the circumstance that the determine 
tions of specific heat have not been made at temperatures 
which are comparable for the different elements, there is 
no doubt that many of the results which have been 
obtained are defective , but from Weber’s recent researches 
it appeals that m the case of the solid elements there is a 
point for each element, after which the mciease m specific 
heat with increase of temperature is insignificant, and when 
this point is reached the product of specific heat into atomic 
weight — the so-called atomic heat — vanes within compara- 
tively narrow limits These limits, accoidmg to Weber, 
aie fiom 5 5 to 6 5, but it appears probable that the 
superior limit is slightly greatei than this, and as 
a matter of fact the atomic heats of nearly all the 
elements are nearer 6 5 than 5 5, —the latter number being 
characteristic of the so-called non-metalhc elements, the 
atomic weights of which can be deternnued by the aid oi 
Avogadro’s hypothesis 

In consequence of this relation between the specific heat 
of au element and its atomic weight, we can readily deter* 
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tfcpw ww mvmw woiguta of elements which do not furnish 
volatile compound®, it being merely necessary to ascertain 
the equivalent of the element by analysing its compounds, 
and to multiply the equivalent by such a number that 
the product when multiplied by the specific heat of the 
element will furnish a number not less than 5 5, and not 
much greater than 6 5 As an instance of the application 
of the method, the metal mdium, one of the most recently 
discovered elements, may be cited Analysis showed that 
the equivalent of indium was 37 8, but this number was 
doubled on account oi the many points in which indium 
resembles sine, — the latter metal having the equivalent 
32 45, but the atomic weight 64 9 For some time, until 
Bunsen determined its specific heat, 75*6 was accepted as 
the atomic weight of indium, but he found that it was 
necessary to multiply the equivalent by 3 in order that the 
product of specific heat mto atomic weight should corre- 
spond to that ordinarily observed, thus raising the atomic 
weight to 113 4 

The following table is a list of the dements whose 
atomic weights have been determined from the observation 
of their specific heats alone — 


Name of Element 

Sp« rifle Heat 

Atomic Weight 

Atomic Heat 

Aluminium 

214 

27 3 

58 

< 'admium 

0567 

111 6 

6 3 

Calcium 

170 

39 9 

68 

Cenum 

0447 

141 

6 2 

Chromium 

100 

62 4 

6 2 1 

Cobalt 

107 

68 6 

6 3 

Coppei 

0952 

63 3 

6 0 

Didymium 

0456 

147 

C 7 

Glncinum 

64 

9 3 

5 9 

Gold 

0324 

196 2 

6 4 

Indium 

0570 

113 4 

6 5 

Indium 

0826 

196 7 

6 4 

Iron 

114 

55 9 

6 4 

Lanthanum 

0448 

139 

0 2 

Lithium 

0408 

7 01 

6 6 

Magnesium 

250 

23 94 

6 0 

Manganese 

122 

54 8 

6 7 

Nickel 

109 

58 6 

6 4 

Palladium 

0593 

106 2 

6 8 

Platinum 

0324 

196 7 

6 4 

Potassium 

1 166 

39 04 

6 5 

Rhodium 

0588 

104 1 

6 1 

Ruthenium 

0611 

103 5 

6 3 

Silvei 

0570 

107 06 

6 1 

Sodium 

293 

23 

6 7 

Thallium 

0335 

203 64 

6 8 


The only elements of which at present the atomic 
weights have not been ascertained, either by the vapoui- 
density or specific heat method, are erbium, thorium, 
uranium, and yttrium Even the equivalent of gallium is 
not yet known 

Often, also, information which is of service in detei mining 
the atomic weights of elements may be obtained by observ- 
ing the manner in which tlieir compounds crystallize, for it 
is found that m many instances a given element in a com- 
pound may be displaced by another without altering the 
crystalline form , for example, m ordinary alum, which is 
a double sulphate of potassium and aluminium, the potas- 
sium may readily be displaced by sodium, or the alummiuin 
by chromium, and yet the resulting compounds crystallize 
m precisely the same manner as the alum Substances 
which thus agree m crystalline form are said to be iso - 
morphous A great number of isomorphous substances 
have been examined by chemists , and they have been led 
to infer that, as a rule, when two compounds containing 
similar elements agree m crystalline form they contain the 
same number of atoms, and hence the quantity of an 
element which is capable of displacing an atom of another 
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element in a compound without altering its crystalline 
form is regarded as its atomic weight This is by no 
meaus always the case, however, and the occurrence of 
isomorphism cannot alone be taken as a proof of the 
atomic weight of an element , it is of service lather as a 
check on the determinations made m other ways, and as a 
stimulus to investigation m the case of elements which 
have not been sufficiently examined For instance, certain 
phosphorous aud arsenic minerals of similar composition 
were known to be isomorphous w ith a vanadium mineral, 
vanadnnte, the composition of which, according to the 
received atomic weight of vanadium, t xhibited no aualogy 
with them Koscoe was led by this to investigate 
anew the compounds of vanadium and to determine its 
atomic weight, and he found that what had hitherto been 
legarded as vanadium was really an oxide of the elemeut, 
and that when the composition of the mineral vamidmite 
was calculated from the true atomic weight of vanadium, 
it was precisely similar to that of the minerals with which 
it was known to be isomorphous 

Molecular Weights 

We have pointed out (p 469) that it is to be supposed 
that the molecule of hydrogen consists of two atoms, 
hence, if the atomic weight of hydrogen be taken as 1 its 
molecular weight is 2 In order to ascertain the molecular 
weights of other elements — that is to say, the lelative 
weights of their molecules referred to that of hydrogen — 
it is merely necessary to determine then densities referred 
to hydrogen as unity, and then to multiply the densities by 
2 Unfortunately, owing to the high temperature at which 
most of the elemonts aie converted into vapour, the densities 
of only very few of them are as yet known 

When, however, the molecular weiglitB of the elements 
are compared with their atomic weights it is found that 
they are not alw ays, as in the case of hydrogen, double their 
atomic weights, hence it is mlcried that the molecules of 
elements du not all contain two atoms In a few cases the 
atomic weight and molecular weight agi ee, w r hich necessitates 
the conclusion that the molecules are monatomic or con- 
sist of a single atom , m a few other cases the molecular 
weight is either 4 oi 6 times the atomic weight, and the 
molecules are therefore legal ded as tetratonne or hexatomic 

The following table includes all the elements of which 
the molecular weights have been determined — 


Name 

Atomic Weight 

Mokculiit Weight 

No of Atoms 
in MoJutuJe 

Hydrogen 

1 

o 

2 

Chlorine 

35 36 

70 74 

2 

lit ouunc 

79 75 

169 50 

2 

Iodine 

120 58 

253 00 

o 

Nitrogen 

14 01 

28 02 

o 

Gxygt n 

15 96 

31 92 

2 

Selenium 

79 

158 

2 

Tellurium 

128 

256 

2’ 

Mm ury 

199 8 

199 8 

1 

Cadmium 

m 0 

111 0 

1 

Phosphoius 

30 94 

123 70 

4 

Aiacmc 

74 9 

299 6 

4 

Sulphui 

31 98 j 

j 63 96 
j 191 88 

2 

6 


It will be seen that two numbers aie given for sulphur 
This is because at temperatures above 800° C the density 
of sulphur vapour is such as to indicate that the sulphur 
molecule consists of 2 atoms, whereas its density at about 
500° C is three tunes as great, and, consequently, it is lobe 
supposed that the molecules are hexatomic Selenium, 
which is closely allied to sulphur, exhibits a very sunilai be- 
havioui, its vapour at about 1400° C containing only 
diatonnu molecules, but as the temperature sinks its density 


1 This number is known to be too low 
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rapidly increases. These two elements, in fact, afford 
striking examples of the resolution of complex molecules into 
simpler molecules by heat, and it is by no means improbable 
that the tetratomic phosphorus and arsenic molecules will 
be found to behave similarly if sufficiently heated. 

No method is known by which it is possible to determine 
the molecular weights of elements or compounds m any 
other state than that of gas, and the behaviour of sulphur 
is alone sufficient to prove that wc are not justified m 
assuming that the molecular weights of liquid or solid 
elements or compounds are identical with their molecular 
weights as gases Indeed it is m the highest degree 
probable that the molecules of solid and liquid bodies are 
very frequently far more complex than the molecules of the 
same bodies in the state of gas 

Chemical Notation — Valency of Elements — Rational 
Formulae 

Opposite the name of each element in the second column 
of the table on p 467, the symbol is given which is always 
employed to repiesent it This symbol, however, not only 
represents the particular element, but a certain definite 
quantity of it Thus, tho letter H always stands for 1 atom 
or 1 part by weight of hydrogen, the letter N for 1 atom 
or 14 parts of nitrogen, and the symbol Cl for 1 atom or 
35*36 parts of chloime Compounds are in like manner 
represented by writing the symbols of their constituent 
elements side by side, and if more than one atom of each 
element be present, the number is indicated by a numeral 
laced on the right of the symbol of the element either 
elow or above the line Thus, hydrochloric acid is 
represented by the formula HC1, that is to say, it is a 
compound of an atom of hydrogen with an atom ot chlorine, 
or of 1 part by weight of hydrogen with 35 36 parts by 
weight of chlorine , again, sulphuric acid is repiosented 
by the formula H 2 S0 4 , which is a statement that it con- 
sists of 2 atoms of hydrogen, 1 of sulphur, and 4 of oxygen, 
and consequently of certain relative weights of these 
elements A figure placed on tho right of a symbol only 
affects the symbol to which it is attached, but when 
figures are placed in front of several symbols all are affected 
by it, thus 2H 2 S0 4 means II 2 S0 4 taken twice 

The distribution of weight m chemical change is readily 
expressed m the form of equations by the aid of these 
symbols , the equation 

2IIC1 + Zn «* ZnCl 2 4- II 2 , 

for example, is to be read as meaning that from certain 
definite weights of hydrochloric acid and zinc certam 
definite weights of two different bodies, zinc chloude 
"and hydrogen, are produced The + sign is invariably 
employed in this way either to express combination or 
action upon, the meaning usually attached to the use of 
the sign » being that from such and such bodies such and 
such other bodies are formed 

Usually, when the symbols of the. elements are written or 
printed with a figuie to the right, it is understood that this 
indicates a molecule of the element, the symbol alone 
representing an atom Thus, the symbols II 2 and P 4 
indicate that the molecules of hydiogen and phosphorus 
respectively contain 2 and 4 atoms Since, according to the 
molecular theory, m all cases of chemical change the action 
is between molecules, such symbols as these ought always 
to be employed Thus, the formation of hydrochloric acid 
from hydrogen and chlorine is correctly represented by the 
equatiou 

H 2 + C1 2 -2HC1, 

that is to say, a molecule of hydrogen and a molecule of 
chlorine give mo to two molecules of hydrochloric acid , 
whilst the following equation merely represents the relative 
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weights of the elements which enter into reaction, and is nof 
a complete expression of what is supposed to taka place:— 

H+C1-HC1 

As the molecular weights of comparatively few of the 
elements have been determined, however, it is possible 
only m a limited number of cases to employ such 
symbols The molecular weights of the larger number of 
compounds are also unknown, but m all cases it is usual to 
represent them by formulae which to the best of our know- 
ledge express their molecular composition m the state of 
gas, and not merely the relative number ot atoms which 
they contain , thus, acetic acid consists of carbon, hydrogen* 
and oxygen in the proportion of one atom of carbon, two 
of hydrogen, and one of oxygen, but the determination of 
its vapour density shows that it has a molecular weight 
corresponding to the formula C 2 H 4 0 2 , which therefore is 
always employed to represent acetic acid. When chemical 
change is expressed with the aid of molecular formula, tiot 
only is the distribution of weight represented, but from 
mere inspection of the symbols it is possible to deduce the 
relative volumes which the agents and resultants occupy in 
the state of gas if measured at the same temperature and 
under the same pressure Thus, the equation 

2H 2 + 0 2 *= 2H 2 0 

not only represents that certain definite weights of 
hydrogen and oxygen furnish a certain definite weight of 
the compound which we term water, but that if the water 
in the state of gas, the hydrogen, and the oxygen are all 
measured at the same temperature and pressure, the volume 
occupied by the oxygen is only half that occupied by the 
hydrogen, whilst the resulting water-gas will only occupy 
the same volume as tho hydrogen In other words, 2 
volumes of oxygen and 4 volumes of hydrogen furnish 4 
volumes of water gas A simple equation like this, there- 
fore, when properly interpreted, affords a large amount of in- 
formation One other instance may be given, the equation 

2NH a -N 2 + 3H 2 , 

represents the decomposition of ammonia gas into nitrogen 
nnd hydrogen gases by the electric spark, and it not only 
conveys the information that a certain lelative weight of 
ammonia consisting of certain relative weights of hydrogen 
and nitrogen is broken up into certain relative weights of 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but also that the nitrogen will be 
contained m half the space which contained the ammonia, 
and that the volume of the hydrogen will bo one and a half 
times as great as that of the original ammonia, so that 
m the decomposition of ammonia the volume becomes 
doubled 

Formulae which meiely express the relative number of 
atoms of the different elements present m a compound are 
termed empirical formulae, and the formula! of all com- 
pounds whoso molecular weights are undetermined are 
necessarily empirical The molecular formula of a com- 
pound, however, is always a simple multiple of the empi- 
rical formula, if not identical with it, thus, the empirical 
formula of acetic acid is CH 2 0, and its molecular formula 
is C 2 H 4 0 2 , or twice CH 2 0 If the vapour density of a 
compound cannot be ascertained, its molecular formula can 
only be ascertained, with more or less approximation to 
truth, by considering its properties, and especially its rela- 
tions to allied compounds of known molecular weight 
For example, chromic anhydride is represented as Cr0 8 , 
and, although it cannot be vaporized, this is held to be its 
molecular formula chiefiy on account of the formation 
from chromic anhydride of a volatile chromium oxychloride* 
the molecular weight of which is found to accord with the 
formula Cr0 2 Cl 2 

But m addition to empirical and molecular formulas. 
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chemists are m the habit of employing various kinds of 
rational formulae, called constitutional formulae, graphic for- 
mulae, «fcc , which not only express the molecular composition 
of the compounds to which they apply, but also embody cer 
tain assumptions as to the manner m which the constituent 
atoms are arranged, and convey more or less mfoimation 
with regard to the nature of the compound itself, viz , the 
class to which it belongs, the manner m which it is tunned, 
and the behaviour it will exhibit undei various circum 
stances Before explaining these foimuho it will be necis 
sary, however, to consider the ditlerencos m combining 
power exhibited by the various elements 

It is found that the number of atoms of a given element, 
of chlorine, for example, which unite with an atom of each 
of the other elements is veiy variable Thus, hydrogen 
unites with but a single atom of chlorine, zinc with two, 
boron with three, silicon with four, and phosphorus with 
five Those elements which aie equivalent in combining 
or displacing power to a single atom of hydrogen are said 
to be univalent or monad elements, whilst those which aie 
equivalent to two atoms of hydrogen are teimed bivalent 
or dyad elements , and those equivalent to three, four, five 
or six atoms of hydrogen triad, tetrad, pentad, or hexad 
elements But not only is the combining power or valency 
(atomicity) of the elements different, it is also observed 
that one element may combine with another in several pro- 
portions, or that its valency may vary , for example, phos 
phorus forms tw r o chlorides represented by the formulae 
PCl 3 and PClr,, and nitrogen the scries of oxides lepre- 
sented by the foimulue 

N a O , NO , N/) 3 , N 2 0 4 , N 2 0 5 

In explanation of these facts it is supposed that each 
element lias a certain number of “ units of affinity/’ which 
may be entirely, or only m part, engaged when it enters 
into combination with other elements , and 111 those cases 
in which the entile number of units of affinity are not 
engaged by othei elements, it is supposed that those which 
are thus disengaged neutralize each other, as it were For 
example, 111 pentachlonde of phosphorus the five units of 
affinity possessed by the phosphorus atom aie satisfied by 
the five monad atoms of chlorine, but m the trichloride two 
are disengaged, and, it may be supposed, satisfy each other 
Compounds 111 which all the units of affinity of the con 
tamed elements are engaged are said to be saturated, whilst 
those in which the affinities of the contained elements are 
not all engaged by other eloments are said to be unbat u 
rated According to this view, it is necessary to assume 
that, 111 all unsaturated compounds, two, or some even 
number of affinities are disengaged, and also that all 
elements which combine with an even number of monad 
atoms cannot combine with an odd number, and vue versa, 
— m other words, that the number of units of affinity active 
in the case of any given clement must be always either an 
-even or an odd number, and that it cannot be at one time 
an even and at another an odd number There are, how- 
ever, a few lemaikxble exceptions to tins “ law ” Thus, it 
must be supposed that in nituc oxide, NO, an odd number 
of affinities are disengaged, since a single atom of dyad 
oxygen is united with a single atom of nitrogen, which m 
all its compounds with other elements acts either as a triad 
or pentad When nitric peroxide, N/) p is converted into 
gas, it decomposes, and at about 180 ° C its vapour entirely 
oonsists of molecules of the composition N 0 2 , while at 
temperatures between this and 0° C it consists of a mixture 
in different proportions of the two kinds of molecules, N„ 0 4 
and NOj The oxide NO a must be regarded as anotlier 
instance of a compound m which an odd number of affinities 
of one of the contained elements are disengaged, since it 
contains two atoms of dyad oxygen united with a single 


atom of triad or pentad nitrogen Again, when hexa- 
chlonde of tungsten is converted into vapour it is decom- 
posed into chlorine and a pentachlonde, having a 1101 mal 
vapour density, but as in the majority of its compounds 
tungsten acts as a hexad, we appaiently must regard its 
pentachlonde as a compound m which an odd number oi 
tree affinities are disengiged llithuto no explanation has 
been given of these exceptions to what appears to be a law 
of almost universal application, viz, that the sum ot the 
units of affinity ot all the atoms in a compound i*- an even 
number 

The numbei of units of affinity aUive m tin case of any 
particular element is hugely dependent, liowcvei upon the 
nafcuie of the element or elements with which it is asso- 
ciated Tims, an atom of iodine only combines with one 
of hydrogen, but may unite with time of < him me, which 
never combines with more than a single atom ot hydrogen, 
an atom of phosphorus unites with only thice atoms of 
hydiogen, but with live of chlonne, or with foui of hydrogen 
and one of iodine, and the c blondes corresponding to the 
higher oxides of lead, nickel, manganese, and arsenic, 
Pb 0 2 , Ni 2 (),, Mn0 2 , and As 2 0 5 do not exist as stable 
compounds, but only the lower chlondes, PbCF, NiCl 2 , 
Mn(’l 2 , and AsCl lt arc knoum 

It is difficult, therefore, to classify the elements accouling 
to their valencies , indeed, an absolute el issification is 
scarcely possible In the tollowing table a number of the 
elements arc at ranged mostly according to their apparent 
maximum valencies — 

Monad s 
Hydrogen 

Fhioimc 
Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 

Potassium 
Sodium 
Lithium 

Silvc r 
Tetrad s 
Carbon 
SiIilou 
T in 
Lead 

Aluminium 
Indium 
Thallium 
Lon 

Chi om mm 
Manganese 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
riatmtim 
Palladium 

The valency of an element is usually expressed by dashes 
or Homan numerals placed on the right of its symbol, 
thus H', O", B'", C\ P\ Mo vl , but m constiucting 
graphic formulae the symbols of the elements aio wntten 
with as many lines attached to each symbol as the element 
which it represents has units of affinity 

Graphic formula* aie employed to express the manner 
in which it is assumed th.it the constituent atoms ot com- 
pounds aie associated togother, for example, the trioxide 
ot sulphur is usually regarded as a compound of an atom 
of hexad sulphur with three atoms of dyad oxygen, and 
this hypothesis is illustrated by the graphic foimuki 

()=dS=(> 


Dyads 

Triads 

Oxygen 

B01011 

Bui mm 

Strontium 

Cab mm 

Magm mum 

ZlIK 

Cadmium 

Coppc 1 

Muciiiy 

Gold 

Pentads 

Hexads 

Nltiogen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Sf h mum 

AlS< IllL 

T< llunum 

Antimony 

Tungsten 

Bismuth 

Molybdenum 


O 

When this oxide is brought into contact with water it com- 
bines with it forming sulphuric acid, IL>S 0 4> and it w 

— 60 
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supposed that in this compound only two of the oxygen 
atoms aie wholly associated with the sulphur atom, each 
of the remaining oxygen atoms being united by one of its 
affinities to the sulphur atom, and by the remaining affinity 
to an atom of hydrogen , thus — 


O 

II 

H — 0 — 8—0 — 11 

ii 

o 


\ gain, the leactions of acetic acid, C 2 H 4 0 2 , show that the 
four atoms of hydrogen which it contains have not all the 
same function, and also that the two atoms of oxygen have 
dillerent functions , the graphic formula which wc are led 
to assign to acetic acid, \w , 

11 

I 

II — G — H 

i 

0=0 — O — II 

serves in a measure to txpiess this, three of the atoms of 
hydrogen being represented as associated with one of the 
atoms of carbon, whilst the fouith atom is associated with an 
atom of ox} gm wln< h is united by a single affinity to the 
second atom of carbon, to which, howevei, the second atom 
of oxygen is united by both of its affinities It is not to 
bo supposed that there are any actual bonds of union be- 
tween the atoms, graphic formula* such as these merely 
express the hypothesis that certain ol the atoms m acorn 
pound come dncctly within the sphere of atti actum of 
certain other atoms, and only indirectly within the sphere 
ol attraction of otheis, — an hypothesis to which chemists 
are led by observing that it is often possible to separate a 
group of elements iiom a compound, and to displace it by 
other elements oi groups of c lements 

Rational loimula ol a much simpler description than these 
graphic formula* arc geneially employed For instance*, 
sulphuric acid is usually leprescnlcd by the foimula 
80,(011),, which indicates that it maj be regarded as a c om 
pound of the group SO, with twu e the gioup OH Each 
of these Oil groups is equivalent in combining oi displac- 
ing power to a monad element, since it consists of an atom 
of dyad oxygen associated with a single atom of monad 
hydrogen, so tlmt m this case the SO, group is equivalent 
to an atom of a dyad element r i his formula for sulphuric 
acid, however, merely i (‘presents such facts as that it is 
possible to displace an atom of hydrogen and an atom 
of oxygon m sulplmuc acid by a single atom of chlorine, 
thus forming the compound SO ,1101, and that by the 
action of water on the compound 80,01, twice the gioup 
Oil, oi water minus an atom of hydrogen, is introduced m 
place of the two monad atoms of chlorine — 

SO, Cl , + 2H011 - SO, (OH), + 2HC1 

Watn SulpliuiU at Id 


Constitutional formula.' like these, in fact, are nothing more 
than symbolic expiessions of the character of the com- 
pounds wlmh they lepiesent, the anangemout of symbols 
in a ceitam definite manner being understood to convey 
certain information with legard to the compounds repre 
seated 

Groups of two or more atoms like SO, and OH , which 
are capable of playing the part of elementary atoms (that 
is to say, which can be transfeired from compound to com- 
pound), aro toimed compound radicles, the elementary 
atoms being simple radicles Thus, the atom of hydrogen 
is a monad simple radicle, the atom of oxygen a dyad 
pimple radicle, whilst the group OH is a monad compound 
radicle 


It is often convenient to regard compounds as formed 
upon certain types , alcohol, for example, may be said to 
be a compound formed upon the water type, that is to 
say, a compound formed from water by displacing one of 
the atoms of hydrogen by the group of elements C 2 H 5 , 
thus 



W utcr 


c 2 h 


°{l? 

Alcohol 


5 


Chemical Action 

Chemical change or chemical action may be said to take 
place whenever changes occur which involve an alteration 
in the composition ot molecules, and may be the result of 
the action of agents such as heat, electricity, or light, or 
of two or moi e elements or compounds upon each other 

Three kinds of changes are to be distinguished, \iz, 
changes which involve combination, changes which in- 
volve decomposition oi separation, and changes which in- 
volve at the same time both decomposition and combination 
Changes of the fiist and second kind, accuiding to our 
present views ot the constitution of molecules, aic probably 
of very rare occurrence in fact, chemical action appears 
almost always to involve the octuricncc ot both these 
kinds ot change, for, as already pointed out, we must 
assume that the molecules ol hychogen, oxygen, and 
several other elements are diatomic, oi that they consist 
ot two atoms Indeed, it appears piohuble that with few 
exceptions the dements aie all compounds of similar 
atoms milled togcthci by one oi mote units of affinity, ac- 
c oi ding to their valencies It this be the case, however, 
it is evident that there is no real distinction between 
the reactions wdnch take place when two elements combine 
togethci and when an element in a compound is displaced 
by another The combination, as it is oidmaiily termed, 
oi chloiine with hydiogen, and the displacement oi iodine 
in potassium iodide by the action of chloiine, may be cited 
as examples, it these reactions aie icprisented, as such le 
actions very commonly are, by equations which merely 
express the relative weights of the bodies which entei into 
reaction, and of the products, thus - 

II + Cl - HC1 

lI)diogtn Chloiine Hjdiot hlouc ncid 

KI + Cl KC1 + I 

Potassium lodidt Chloiine Potassium thloi ldt iodine 

they appear to diffei m dial acter , but if they are correctly 
lepresenttd by molecular equations, or equations which 
express the relative liumbei of molecules which enter into 
reaction and which result from the reaction, it will be ob 
vious that the character of the icaction is substantially the 
same in both cases, and that both urc instances of the 
occurrence oi what is ordinarily termed double decom- 
position — 

H, + Ob = 21101 

H^dioftun Chloiine Ilydiothluik acid 

2KI + Cl 2 = 2KC1 + 1, 

Potassic iodide Chloiine Pntassk chloiide locfine 

Foi chemical action to take place between two bodies it 
is necessary that they should be m contact, and, therefore, 
generally speaking, that one of them should be m the state 
oi liquid oi gas 

In all cases of chemical change energy m the form oi 
heat is either developed or absoibed, and the amount of 
heat developed or absorbed in a given reaction is as defi 
into as are the weights of the substance engaged m the 
reaction Thus, in the production of hydrochloric acid 
from hydrogen and chlorine 22,000 units of heat 1 are 

1 A unit of heat is the quantity of heat necessary to raise the tern* 
peraturo of 1 gramme of water 3 W C , and whenever m this article xt icr 
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developed , m the production of hydrobronuc acid from 
hydrogen aud bromine, however, only 8440 units of heat 
are developed , and m the formation of hydnodic acid from 
hydrogen and iodine 6040 units of heat are absorbed 

This difference m behaviour of the three elements, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, which in mauy respects ex- 
hibit considerable teseinblanoe, may be explained in the 
following manner Wo may suppose that in the ioima- 
tion of gaseous hydroi hlonc acid from gaseous chlorine 
and hydrogen, accoiding to the equation 
H 2 + C1 2 = IIC1 + HC1, 

a certain amount of eneigy is expended in sepaiatmg the 
atoms ot hydiogeu in the hydrogen molecule, and the 
atoms of chlorine in the chlorine molecule, from each other , 
but that heat is devoloped by the combination of the 
hydrogen atoms with the chlorine atoms, and that, as 
more eneigy is developed by the union ot the atoms ot 
hydrogen and chlorino than is expended in sepaiatmg the 
hydrogen atoms from each othei and the chlorine atonic 
fiom one another, the result of the action of the two elo 
ments upon each other is the development of heat, — tin 
amount filially developed m the reaction being the differ 
ence between that absorbed in decomposing the tlonentary 
molecules and that developed by the combination of the 
atoms of chlorine and hydrogen In the formation of 
gaseous hydrobronuc acid fiom liquid bromine and gaseous 

hydrogen- H, + Bi^ = HBx + HBt , 

in addition to the eneigy expended m decomposing tin ! 
hydrogen and biomino molecules, energy is also expended 
m convei ting the liquid bromine into the giscous condi 
tion, and probably less heat is developed by the combina- 
tion of bromine mid liydiogen than by the combination of 
chlorine aud hydrogen, so that the amount ot heat finally 
developed is much less tliau is devf loped in the formation 
of hydiochlonc acid Lastly, m the production ol gaseous 
hydnodic acid from liydiogen and solid iodine — 

11 2 + I 2 -HI + 1II, 

so much energy is expended in the decomposition of the 
hydrogen and iodine molecules and m the conversion of the 
lodmo into the gaseous condition, that the heat which it 
may be supposed is developed by the combination of the 
hydrogen and iodine atoms is msufhciout to balance the 
expenditure, and the final lesult is therefore negative , 
hence it is necessary in forming hydnodic acid from its 
elements to apply heat continuously 

These compounds also afford examples of the fact that, 
generally speaking, those compounds are most readily 
formed, and are most stable, in the formation of which the 
most heat is developed Thus, cliloimo enters into le 
action with hydrogeu, and removes hydrogen from hydro- 
genized bodies, far more readily than bromine , and hydro- 
chloric acid is a far more stable substance than hydrobiomic 
acid, hydnodic acid being greatly mfeuor even to hydro- 
bromic acid in stability 

When two substances which by their action upon each 
other develop much heat enter into reaction, the reaction is 
usually complete without the employ merit of an excess oi 
either, lor example, when a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen, m the proportions to form watei — 

2H 2 + 0 2 ~20I1,, 

is exploded, it is entirely converted into water This is 

stated that a certain amount of heat is developed m the pi odm turn ol 
a certain body, the production of a quantity of it equal to its molt 
cular wt rght in grannies is to be understood Thus, in the above 
case, the production of hydroi hi oric, hjdrobronnc, and hydnodic acids 
iM>an8 the production tespectively of 86 36, 81 75, and 127 5d grammes 
r t bodies 
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also the case if two substances are brought together in 
solution, by the action of which upon tacli other a third 
body is formed which is insoluble m the solvent employed, 
aud whit h also does not tend to react upon any ot the sub 
stances present, foi mstauce, when a solution of a chlo- 
ride is added to a solution of a silvu salt, insoluble silver 
chloride is precipitated, and almost the whole of the silver 
is removed irom solution, even if the amount of the 
chloride employed be not m cxiess of that thematically re- 
quired 

But if theio be no tendency to fouu an m-oluble com 
pound, or one which is not liable to u act upon any ol the 
othei substances present, this is no longu thi c isc For 
example, when a solution ot a per-salt oi non i* added to 
a solution of potassium thiocyanate, a deep led coloration 
is pioduced, owing to the formation of tluocy mate oi non 
Theoretically the reac turn takes place in the case ot the per- 
nitiato of iron in the manner le presented by the Liquation 

Fe,( N(),) 6 + GKONS - Fc,(C NS), + 6KM) 2 

1 ink. nittutc Potassium tbioc \ftimtc fcuiklhiot Miimtt Pota-wiiim nitiate 

but it is found that even when moie than sixty times the 
amount of potass nun thiocyanate requned by this equation 
is added, a put turn of the feme inflate still remains uncon- 
verted, doubtless owmg to the occimeme of the reveise 
i hinge — 

Flj(CN»S) I( + OIvNOj = Fe 2 (N() j) (> -f 6KCNS 

In this, as nr most othei eases in which substances act upon 
one another undei such cncumstanus that the lesulimg 
compounds die fiee to leact, the extent to winch the dif 
leient kinds oi action winch may occur tike place is de- 
pendent upon the mass of the substances pit sent m the 
mixture As an othei instance oi tln^ kind, the m composi 
turn of bismuth chloride by water may he cited It a very 
huge quantity ot watei be added, the c blonde is entirely 
decomposed in the manner represented by the cquation- 

BiCl, + OU 2 - BiOCl -4 2 HOI , 

Bismuth ihloiido * Bismuth oxjtblui Idt 

the oxychloride being precipitated , but it smaller quant! 
ties of water be added the decomposition is incomplete, 
and it is found that the extent to whnh decomposition 
takes place is propoi tional to the quantity of watei em- 
ployed, the decomposition being incomplete, except m pre- 
sence of large quantities of watei, because of the occur- 
rence of the reverse action — 

BiOCl + 2IIC1 - BiCl t + OH 2 

Chemical change which merely involves simple decom- 
position is also influenced by the presence of the products 
of decomposition Thus w hen calcium carbonate is strongly 
heated in an open vessel, it is entirely decomposed into 
carbon dioxide gas and calcium oxide — 

CaC() { = C0 2 + CaO 

Calcium cm bunatc Carbon dioxide Calcium oxide 

When it is heated m a confined space, the decomposition 
only goes on until the liberated gas has attained a certain 
tension, and as long as the temperatuie does not vary, the 
tension remains the same, and is independent of the pro 
portion of the compound decomposed, that is to say, oi 
the amount of calcium oxide present, but the tension 
incieases if the temperature is laised, and diminishes if it 
is lowered, owing to the lecombination of a portion of the 
carbon dioxide wuth the calcium oxide, loi cxamplt, at 
800° C the tension is equivalent to a column of mLrcury 
8 r > millimetres high, but at 104(F C it is equivalent to a 
column of 520 mm Deville applies the teim dissociation 
to changes which occur in this mannet , the term only 
applies to those cases of decomposition in which products 
aie obtained winch under the conditions of the experi- 
ment are capable of reuniting to form the original sub- 
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stance When such substances are heated in a confined 
space, not only does decomposition take place, but a certain 
proportion ot the decomposition products recombine, and 
for each degree of temperature a definite relation exists 
between the number ot molecules broken up and the 
number of molecules reconstituted , an equilibrium is thus 
maintained, and the tension remains constant But as the 
temperature rises, a larger number of molecules are de- 
composed and a proportionally smaller number reformed 
than at the lower tempet ature, so that the tension rises 
with the temperature When, however, a substance like 
calcium carbonate is heated m an open vessel, the caibon 
dioxide escapes as it is formed, and therefore it is impos- 
sible for recomposition to occur, and ultimately the whole 
of the carbonate is decomposed Apparently whenever solid 
substances undergo dissociation and furnish a solid and a 
gaseous product, the tension ot dissociation is always inde- 
pendent of the amount of the solid decomposition product 
present 

The Elements and their Coinjmmds 
The elements are usually divided into two great classes, 
the metallic and the non metallic elements, the following 
being classed as non-metals, and the remamdei as metals — 


Hydrogen , 

Selenium 

C hlonm ' 

Tellurium 

Bromine 

j Nitrogen 

Iodine j 

Boron 

Fluoi me ! 

Caibon 

Oxyg< n 

SiliLon 

Sulphui j 

1 Phosphoru 


The metals aio mostly bodies of high specific giavity , they 
exhibit, when polished, a peculiar brilliancy or metallic 
lustre, and they aie good < onductors of heat and elect licit} , 
whereas the noil metals art mostly bodies of low specific 
gravity, and bad conductois of heat and electricity, and 
do not exhibit metallic lustre The non metallic elements 
are also sometimes teimed metalloids, but this appellation, 
which signifies mctal-like substances, strictly belongs to cer 
tain elements which do not possess the propel ties of the true 
metals although they more closely resemble them thau the 
non-metals in many respects, thus, selenium and tellurium, 
which are closely allied to sulphur in then chemical proper 
ties, although bad conductois of heat and electricity , exhibit 
metallic lustre aud have relatively high specific giavities 
But when the piopertios of the elements arc carefully 
contrasted together it is obvious that no strict line of 
demarcation can be drawn dividing them into two classes , 
and if they aie arranged in a senes, those which are most 
closely allied m piopertios being placed next to each 
other, it is evident that there is a moie or less regular alteia 
tion in properties from term to term in the scries 

When binary compounds, or compounds of two elements, 
are decomposed by an electric cuuent,the two elements make 
then appearance at opposite poles Those eloments which 
are disengaged at the negative polo are termed electio 
positive, or positive, oi husylous dements, whilst those 
disengaged at the positive pole aie termed electio negative, 
or negative, or chloious elements But the diflerence 
between these two classes of elements is one of degree only, 
and they giadually meigo into each other, moieover the 
electric lelations ot elements are not absolute, but vary 
according to the state ot combination m which they exist, 
so that it is just as impossible to divide the elements into 
two classes according to this pioperty as it is to separate 
them into two distinct classes of metals and non-metals 
The following, however, are negative towards the remain 
mg elements wdiich are more or less positive — 

Fluorine Oxygen 

Chlorine Sulphur 

Bromine Seh nmm 

Iodine Tellmium 
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Elements which readily enter into reaction with each 
other, and which develop a large amount of heat on com- 
bination, are said to have a powerful affinity lor each other 
The tendency of positive elements to unite with positive 
elements, or of negative elements to unite with negative 
elements, is much less than that of positive elements to 
unite with negative elements, and the gi eater the differ- 
ence m properties between two elements the more power- 
ful is their affinity for each other Thus, the affinity of 
hydrogen and oxygen for each other is extremely powerful, 
much heat being developed by the combination of these 
two elements, when binary compounds of oxygen are 
decomposed by the electric curient, the oxygen invariably 
appears at the positive pole, being negative to all other 
elements, but the hydrogen of hydrogen compounds is 
always disengaged at the negative pole Hydrogen and 
oxygen are, theiefore, of very opposite natures, and this is 
well illustrated by the circumstance that oxygen combines, 
with very few exceptions, with all the remaining elements, 
whilst compounds of only a very limited number wuth 
hydrogen have been obtained 

j llydndts — The only elements which are known to lonn 
I bmaiy compounds with hydiogen are fluorine, chlorine, 

• bi online, iodine, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, 
i carbon, silicon, nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, 
' and coppei Palladium has the propci ty ot absorbing a 
, large volume of hydrogen gas, and it is supposed forms a 
delmite compound with it, sodium and potassium, when 
j heated to 350 ^ to 400 ° C , also absoib hydiogen and appear 
to lot in definite compounds With the exception ot car- 
! bon, which furnishes an enormous number of compounds 
with hydrogen, the above named elements unite with 
hydrogen only in one proportion, oi at most in two or 
three diffeient proportions Excepting oxygen, fluorine, 
chlorine, and bromine, they do not i caddy enter into reac 
tion with hydiogen, that m most casts, in order to 
obtaiu their compounds with hydrogen, it is necessary to 
resort to mdiiect methods of preparation The compounds 
of the elements with hydiogen may all be included under 
the general title of hydrides, but usually they possess spe- 
cific names , thus, the hydnde of oxygen is known as 
water, and the hydride of nitrogen as ammonia Some 
of the hydrides of carbon aie gases, but the majority are 
either liquids or solids, the two known hy dudes of oxygen, 
water and the so called peroxide ot hydiogen, are liquids, 
a gaseous and a liquid hydnde ot sulphur aie known, 
three hydrides of phosphorus are said to exist, one of 
which is liquid, one solid, and one gaseous , hydride of 
copper is a solid , and the hydrides of the remaining ele- 
ments are gases Excepting the hydnde of copper, all 
aie colourless substances The following is a list of the 
known hydrides, including, however, only the first or 
simplest hydnde of caibon — 


Nome 

Hydiogen hydnde, oi hydrogen 

loi mula 

Ht 

gas 

„ fluoride, or hydiotluonc and 

,, tliloudc, or liydiochloiK acid 

HC1 


,, bromide, oi hYdrobronm acid 

IIBr 


,, iodide, or hydnodu. nud 

HI 

n 

,, oxide, oi uafir 

H,<) 

liquid 

,, dioxide 

H/) 2 

„ sulphide, oi sulphui cited hydiogen 

H,S 

gas 

,, persulphide 

H.S* (?) 

liquid 

Selenium hydnde 

H ,Se 

gas 

9 9 

Tellurium hydnde 

H 2 Te 

Nitrogen hydride, oi ammonia 

h 8 n 


Phosphorus hydnde, oi phosphine 

h 3 p 

$ 1 

liquid. 

M M 

h 4 p. 

• » >» 

n s r 4 (») 

solid 

Aiscmc hydride, oi aisme 

K,A* 

gas 

Antimony hydnde , or stibme 

HjSb 

Carbon hydride, methane, or marsh gas 

h 4 c 


Silicon hydride 

H 4 Si 

solid 

Copper hydride 

H 9 Cu, (!) 
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Oxides. — The element oxygen is known to form com- 
pounds with all the elements excepting fluorine, but the 
affinity of the various elements tor oxygen, and con- 
sequently the stability of the compounds resulting from 
their union with oxygen, varies withm very wide limits , 
the oxides ot many elements which have but a weak 
affinity for oxygen can only bo obtained by mdiiect 
means 

Although many of the elements unite with oxygen m 
seveial proportions, none are known to furnish more than 
five distinct oxides, and these belong to a certain limited 
number of forma, since they contain one, two, thiee, tour, 
or live atoms of oxygon m the molecule But as the same 
numbei of atoms of oxygen may unite with a given element 
in more than one proportion, each of these live classes in- 
cludes sub-classes The composition of the oxides may be 
best illustrated and their behaviour explained by regarding 
them as formed on the type of the two oxides ot hydrogen, 
hydrogen monoxide or water, OH„, and hydrogen dioxide, 
0*11, 

The monoxides are formed on the type of a single mole- 
cule of water, that is to say, they may be regarded as 
derived from a single molecule of water by the displace- 
ment of the two atoms oi hydrogen by the equivalent 
amount ot othei elements. If two atoms of a monad 
element, or single atom of a dyad element, or of a polyad 
element winch functions as a dyad, displace the two 
atoms ol hycUogeu, normal monoxides result, examples of 
which are potassium monoxide, K' 2 0, and copper oxide, 
0u"0 But monoxides are known m which two atoms of 
a dyad or it may be polyad clement displaco the two atoms 
of hydrogen in water , it is supposed that in this case the 
two atoms of polyad metal are united together and there- 
fore function as a dyad compound radicle Monoxides of 
this kind are usually teimed suboxides , the suboxide of 
copper, (<Ju 2 )"0, and the suboxido of palladium, (Pd 2 )"0, 
may be cited as examples The supposed constitution of 
the thiee classes of monoxides is repiesented by the follow- 
ing graphic formula; — 

O 

A 

K — O —K Cu=0 Cu — Cu 

PotusHiuin oxide Coppei oxide Coppu auboxido 


Two classes of dioxides may be distinguished — the one 
formed from two molecules of watet by the displacement 
of the four atoms of hydrogen by a single tetrad atom, 
such as carbon dioxide, C ,v 0 2 , and tin dioxide, Su IT 0 >, the 
other formed from a single molecule of hydrogen dioxide 
by the displacement of the two atoms of hydrogen either 
by two monad atoms, or by a single dyad atom, such as 
potassium dioxide, K/ 2 0 2 , barium dioxide, Ba"O s , and 
manganese dioxide, Mii"0 2 These two kinds of dioxide 
differ enormously m chemical properties, their supposed 
constitution is represented by the following graphic 
formula; — 

K— O O 

I B<| 

0=c=0 K— O x O 

Carbon dioxide Potassium dioxide Baiium dioxide 


The dioxides derived lroin hydrogen dioxide are usually 
termed peroxides 

The tnoxidcs are divisible into three classes, but all 
may be regarded as derived from three molecules of water 
Tn the one class the six atoms of hydrogen are displaced 
by a single hexad atom, as in sulphur tnoxide, S T 'Oj, and 
tungsten tnoxide, W ?, O s , in the second class the six 
atoms of hydrogen are displaced by two polyad (tetrad 1) 
elements, which together function as a hexad compound 
radicle, as m ferric oxide, (Fe^Og, and chromic oxide, 


(Cr 2 ) ,, 0 8 A third class may be regarded as formed by 
the displacement ot the six atoms of hydrogen by two triad 
atoms, and includes boion tnoxide, B'" 2 Og, and bismuth 
tnoxide, Bi'" 2 0 3 Theie are considerable differences in 
properties betw een these three classes of trioxides , their 
graphic formulae aie as follows — 


O 


o=s==o 

Sulphui trloxUU 


Ke=() 

0<l 

Fe-^O 

Krilc oxuli 


Bi— O 

°< 

Bi=(J 
Bismuth li loxuta 


As examples of tetroxidet, osmium tetioxulc, Os0 4 , anti 
niony tetroxide, Sb 2 0 4 , the so-called magnetu oxide ot iron, 
Fc,j0 4 , and lead tetroxide, Pb,0 4 , maj bt quoted These 
oxides undoubtedly belong to different classes, but too little 
is known of them foi then relations to each othei to be 
defined 

Lastly, the few pentoxides which are known may, with 
scatcely an exception, be regarded as derived fiom live 
molecules of water, the ten atoms of hydiogeu being dis- 
placed by two pentad atoms This is lllustiatod by the 
following graphic formulae of phosphorus and aisenic pent'* 
oxides — 



O 

!l 

O —V 

II 

o 


Phosphorus pentoxide 



As — 0 - As 



Aisi nie pi ntoxidc 


Several of the oxides of chlorine and ol nitrogen, and 
one of the oxides of sulphur, are gases , the oxides of 
hydrogen, and the oxides ot chlorine and ot rntrogou which 
are not gaseous, are liquid , and the remaining oxides are 
solid bodies 

Acids— Bases — Salts — Many oxides have an extremely 
powerful affinity foi watei, and readily combine with it, 
but the compounds formed in this mannei by diffeient 
oxides differ remaikably m piopeities Fot example, 
when sulphur tnoxide, KOg, is added to water, a solution 
is obtained which has the property of changing the colour 
of blue vegetable colouring matters, such as Jilmus, to led, 
and possesses a shaip sour taste but when tilt oxide of 
a highly positive metal, such as baiium oxide, is added to 
water, a solution capable of restoring the blue colour to 
leddened litmus is obtained In both cases the water 
combines with the oxide, the sulpliui trioxide being con 
veited into sulphui u and — 


S0, + 0H 2 -S0 4 Ho, 

and the barium oxide into barium hydroxide — 

BaO + OH > ~ Ba0 2 II 2 

Sulphuric acid and baiium liy dioxide are representatives 
of two most important classes of compounds, the acids and 
bases , the oxides which furnish acids when combined with 
water are conveniently termed and oxides , whilst those 
which furnish bases may be termed basic oxidis 

The acid oxides, however, unite with the basic oxides to 
form a third class of compounds called salts, which are 
usually neutral bodies, that is to say, they have no action 
either on red or on blue litmus , thus, sulphur tnoxide and 
barium oxide unite to form the salt barium sulphate — 
SOj + BaO-S() 4 Ba 


The term acid is applied by some chemists to what are 
here called acid oxides, and what we have called basic 
oxides are frequently spoken ot as bases, the acids being 
regarded as salts of hydrogen , this view of the constitu- 
tion of acids is adopted because they are formed by the 
union of oxides of negative olements with the oxide of the 
positive element hydrogen, just as what are ordinarily 
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termed salts are formed by the union of oxides of negative 
with oxides of positive elements In this article, how- 
ever, the term acid is restricted to compounds containing 
hydrogen 

The* acids formed from the oxides of the various elements 
m the nmnnei above explained all enter into reaction with 
bases, and with especial readiness with those derived lrom 
tilt highly positive elements, in such a in inner that salts 
aic piodmcd, the by d logon of the acid bung displaced by 
the inctal ol the base , and walei loiincd , foi example, 

H >tt() 4 H 1V'(),II 2 - BaSO, + 2011, 

Suljihutk u< id liiti iuiii liyJioxld< liuiliim Milphatc 

We may theiefoie dehne an acid to be a compound con 
taming one 01 more atoms of hyd login which may be 
-displaced by a irntal by fin* action of a base , but, as will 
be evident late i on, although applicable to all acids, this 
definition is of latlici too wide* a ch nactu 

The hydndcs of iluoiuio, chlounc, biomme, and iodine 
also readily entu into inaction with bases, exchanging 
then hydiogen foi other elements, and as they also 
possess an acid tish and ltdden blue litmus, they aie 
umvusally ugaidcd as acids The fact that these com- 
pounds aie powulul lcnls is of considerable liupoi lance, 
as showing that it is the association of hydrogen with a 
negative ladiclo winch nndeis it subject to displacement 
by positive elements — that is to say, a compound in which 
hydrogen is associated with a negative iadicle will ha\e 
the propti ties of an acid, and the mole negative the radicle 
the more readily can the hydrogen be displaced The com 
position of all known acids is entnely in act m dame with 
this view, thus, m nitric acid a single atom of hydrogen 
is associated with the m gative compound iadicle NO, , m 
Bill phut ic acid two atoms of hydrogen are combined with 
the negative compound radicle SO,, and in phosplimic 
acid tin to atoms of hydiogen aie associated w'.t-h the nega 
tivo compound radicle PO, 

The oxides of the most negative and most positive 
elements most readily combine with watu to form acids 01 
bases, whilst the oxides of the feebly negative or feebly 
positive elements either do not unite with w ater or foim 
extiemely unstable combinations Similaily, the oxide s of 
the nm>t negative and most positive elements unite to 
gether to foim stable salts, much beat being developed 
by then combination, whereas the oxides of feebly nega- 
tive and feebly positive elements either do not unite or 
form vei y unstable salts The several oxides of an element 
often differ remarkably m properties, however, one oxide 
exhibiting acid characteis, whilst another has basic pio 
pei ties 

The oxides of most of the so-called metallic elements 
are acted upon by acids, such as sulphuric, nitric , and 
hydiochlonc acids, a salt of the metal being foinicd m all 
cases m which cot responding salts exist, and the by dm 
gen of the acid being eliminated in combination with the* 
oxygen of the oxide as watu , lor example — 

MnO + IPSO, - MnSO, + OH 2 

ManjfttiiuBo oxtdu Sulphuiit hucI Manganese Hulphntt Water 

If coi responding salts do not exist, however, and action 
take place, then othci products aie obtained Thus, no 
stable sulphate coiiosponding with manganese dioxide 
exists, and when this body is decomposed with sulphuric 
acid oxygen is evolved — 

2 MnO, + 21PSO, - 2MuS(>< + 20H 2 + 0 2 

Manffuncae Sulphuric Manganese Wn »,r n 

dioxide add aulpliaie Waltr Ux) ** en 

Actions of this kind mvauably occur with the oxides 
which may be regarded as formed on the type of hydrogen 
^dioxide 

Sulphides — Sulphur enters into union with most of the 


elements forming compounds analogous to the oxides in 
composition and general pioperties , m fact, we may diB- 
1 tingmsh acid and basic sulphides, corresponding to the acid 
I and basic oxides, and salts formed by the union of these 
two classes of sulphides With very few exceptions the 
sulphides arc solid bodies Selenium and tellurium, which 
are closely allied to sulphui, also form compounds with 
many elements more oi less closely lesembling the sul- 
phurs, but tiny aie ol little impoitanie 

Cldui id W — Hi omules — Iodides — Fluoi ides — With very 
few exceptions compounds of all the elements with chlorine 
have been obtained, and, especially tmm a theoretical point 
of view, the chlorides are a class oi bodies of tht highest 
importance The affinity of biomine and iodine foi other 
elements bung much lower than that of chlorine, and 
their compounds much less stable than the corresponding 
chlorides, compaiatncly few biomules and iodides aie 
known Fluorides of many ot the elements have also been 
obtained 

Cbloune unites with many of the elements m tw f o or 
more proportions, but at most six atoms of cldonne unite 
with single atom of another element The majoiity of 
the chlorides arc either liquids or build bodies which may 
be moie or less readily volatilized 

Nitndis — Pho*)>ludes — Nitrogen has but a slight 
affinity for other elements, its mo4 important compounds 
aie ammonia, NH V cyanogen, 0 2 N 2 , and the oxides of 
mttogen The only elements wliuh combine with it leodilv 
are tantalum, titanium, tungsten, and vanadium, and 
most of its compounds can be prepared only by indirect 
methods 

Phosphorus readily combines with cbloune, bromine, 
iodine, oxygen, and sulphur, and with most ot the metals , 
its compounds with the non metallic elements aie of con- 
siderable importance to the chemist , but its compounds 
with the metals have been little studied 

Scaicely any of the remaining elements foim compounds 
of impoitanee with elements othei than those which have 
all eddy been considered 

We now pioceed to the d esc upturn of the elements and 
their more important compounds, commenting with hydio 
gen, and then passing to the so-called n on-metallic elements, 
which will be consideied m the following orelei — Iiydio 
gcu, oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, 
selenium, tellunum, mtiogen, phosphoius, boion, carbon, 
and silicon after which the i dimming elements will be 
briefly described as much as possible m the order of their 
relationship to each other Hydrogen is placed at the 
head ot the list, because it is the unit or standard of com 
pansou both for the atomic weights and valencies of the 
i dimming elements, aud it is now usual also to refer the 
densities m the state of gas of all compounds to hydrogen 
On account of the number and variety of their compounds 
with othei elements the lion-metallic elements aic by far 
the most important, and theiefore aie naturally considered 
befoie the metals 

HyDIIOGLJn 

K\mbol, H , Atomic wt , 1 , Molecular wt , 2 , Valency, ' 

This element was discovered by Cavendish in 17GG, and 
was called by him tuffammabh <m , the name of Hydiogen is 
(leiived fiom v$wp y watei, and yevvdw, to generate, on account 
of its foi m mg water when burnt It occurs m the free 
state m the gases of volcanoes, and by the aid of the 
spectroscope has been detected m the sun, stars, and 
nebula? , it cluefly exists m combination with oxygen as 
water, and is an important constituent of all vegetable and 
animal substances 

Hydrogen is obtained by the decomposition of water in 
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various ways Thus, when two platinum plates, con- 
nected with the poles of a voltaic battery, are plunged 
into water acidulated with a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
hydrogen is evolved from the plate m connection with the 
negative pole, oxygen being disengaged from the positive 
pole Water is also resolved into its elements when its 
vapour is heated by passing through an intensely ignited 
platinum tube, or by discharging electnc sparks m an 
atmosphere of steam , but under these cncumstances, owing 
to the recombination of much of the hydrogen and oxygen, 
only a small cpiantity of the mixed gases is obtained 

Hydrogen may also be obtained fiom watei by the action 
of the highly positive metals, caesium, rubidium, potassium, 
sodium, and lithium, at ordmaiy tempeiatures , in each 
case a solution oi the metallic hydroxide is obtained, and 
hydrogen evolved, thus — 

2Na + 2011 j, - H 2 + 2NaOH 

Sodium Wat ci ITydrogcn Sodium hy dioxide 

Barium, strontium, and calcium also decompose watei in 
the cold, and hydiogen is evolved when magnesium is 
heated with water at tempuatuies below the boiling point 
of the lattei Many other metals, such as iron, manganese, 
zinc, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, tin, and antimony evolve 
hydiogen from water when its vapour is passed over the 
metal heated to redness, the oxide ol the metal being 
formed, thus — 

4 * 40II o = 411^ ~r ic<jO| 

lion Water * Ilydiogtn 

Aluminium also decomposes water at a led heat, but owing 
to the foimation ot an impermeable coating of aluminium 
oxide on the suiface of the metal the action soon stops 
Metals like copper, mercuiy, silver, gold, and platinum 
are without action even at a bright red heat Many 
metals, however, which do not decompose water unless 
heated with it, il placed m contact with a more negative 
element cause the evolution of hydiogen at ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures , for example, it a plate of zinc, 
coated with spongy copper by immersion m a solution of 
copper sulphate, be placed m water, hydrogen is gradually 
evolved, tho reaction which occurs being as follows — 

Zu + 20II 2 = H 2 + %n(OH)> 

Zinc Water “ Ilydiogen 7inc hy<h oxide 

Hydiogen is usually prepared by the action of zinc or 
iron on a solution of hydiochlonc 01 sulphuric acid The 
change which occurs is represented m the following equa- 
tions — 

Zn h 2HC1 = H 2 4 - ZnCl 2 

Zinc Hydi ocli lorlc acid Iljdiogen Zinc chloride 

Zn + H,S0 4 - H 2 4 - ZnSO, 

Zinc Sulphui ic acid Hydiogen Zinc sulphate 

All metals which leadily decompose water when heated 
readily furnish hydrogen on tieatment with hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acid, and many other metals entei more or 
less readily (although none so readily) into reaction with 
these acids , also many other acids may be used in place 
of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, but none act more readily 
In all cases the action consists m the displacement ol the 
hydrogen of the acid by the metal employed, and if the 
acid is not one which can enter into reaction with the dis- 
placed hydrogen, the latter is evolved as gas If pure 
hydrogen is required, it is necessary to employ pure zinc 
or iron , the impurities m the ordinary metal communicate 
an extremely disagieeable odour to tho gas 

On the large scale nearly pure hydrogen may be pie- 
pared by passing steam over chaicoal or coke heated to dull 
redness If the temperature be kept sufficiently low, 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide are the sole products — 

C 4* 2H 9 0 -« 2H, 4- C0 S 
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and the latter may be removed by causing the gas to 
traverse a vessel tilled with slaked lime , but if the tem- 
peiature be allowed to rise too high caibon monoxide is 
also pioduced, and cannot he removed fiom the tmxluie 

Pure hydrogen is a colouilcss, transparent, odouiless 
and tasteless gas It has never been liquelicd, and is very 
slightly soluble m water, 100 volumes ot water dissolving 
1 93 volumes of the gas at all tcmpciatuies between 0 # 
and 24° 0 It is the lightest ot all known bodies, its 
specific giavity being 0603, that of an bung unity, one 
litre ot hydiogen at 0 C 0, and undci tlu pnssuic ot 760 
mm of meicuiy, weighs 0800 giamuit, aid it is impor- 
tant to remombei this number, since the weight ot a litre 
of any other gas may be at onu found by multiplying 
0890 by half the molecular wtight ot the gss, the specific 
giavity ot a gas refened to hydiogen being always halt its 
molecuhu weight (p 471) 

Pure hydrogen is not poisonous, though it cannot sup 
port life, and if mixed with a certain piopoition of oxygui, 
it may be bieathed for some time without inconvenience 
It is extremely inflammable, and bums in the air with a 
| colourless nou-luininous flame tunning water, a burning 
taper is extinguished when plunged into hydrogen, and all 
bodies which burn in the air aie incapable of burning in 
hydiogen 

Hydrogen docs not spontaneously enter into miction 
with any ot the elements, although it has a powuhi) 
affinity tor seveial ot them Thus, when hydrogen and 
oxygen are mixed nothing occurs, but il a burning 
tapei or a heated wire is applied, a violent explosion 
ensues, water bung pioduced Similarly, chlorine and 
hydrogen aie without action upon each othei in the daik, 
but it the mixture is exposed to a blight light 01 is heated 
by the passage of an electnc spaik, the gases at once com- 
bine with explosive violence, teaming hydiochlonc acid 
It has already been pointed out that wi must suppose that 
the molecules which constitute free hydiogen, chlorine, and 
oxygon gases aie diatomic, and that hydrogen and chlo- 
rine, for example, do not direetly r combine to form liydro- 
eldoric acid, but that an action occuis such as is represented 
by the equation — 

H 2 + C1 2 «HC14-HC1, 

and that, thorefoie, the combination of the atoms of chlo 
line and hydrogen is preceded by the separation of the two 
atoms of chlonne in the chlorine molecules, and ot the two 
atoms of hydrogen m the hydiogen molecules, fiom each 
other, which necessarily m volves an expendituie oi eueigy 
The application of heat, we may assume, selves to effect 
this decomposition oi some of the molecules of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and chlonne into their constituent atoms, and 
since much heat is evolved by the subsequent combination 
of the atoms of hydrogen and chlonne, or of hydiogen and 
oxygen, it is only necessary to apply heat to stait the le- 
action, because the remaining molecules aie decomposed by 
tho heat developed m the foimation of the lust portions of 
water or hydiochlonc acid 

Compounds ot hydrogen with bromine, iodine, sulphur, 
and nitrogen m,*y also be obtained dirtctlv fiom these 
elements and hydiogen, although only with difficulty and 
m small quantity 

Oxygen 

Symbol, O , Atomic wt , 15 96 , Molecular wt , 31 92 , Valency, 

Oxygen was first isolated by Pnestlcy m 1774 its name 
is denved from ofus, sour, and yewdw, to genuate, m allu 
sion to the circumstance that many of the bodies formed 
by combining it with other elements dissolve in water pro- 
ducing sour or acid solutions It was long believed, in 
fact, that oxygen was a constituent of all acids 
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Oxygen is the most abundant and the most important 
of all the elements About one-fifth of the atmosphere 
consists of free oxygen , it is the chief constituent by 
weight of watci , it is an important constituent of all animal 
and vegetable substances, and is contained m greiter 01 
less propoition in most mineral substances 

Oxygen may be obtained from water m the manner al 
teady mentioned undei hydrogen, by decomposing it by an 
electnc current, and also by transmitting chlorine gas and 
steam through a porcelain tube heated to bnght red- 
ness — 

2CU + 2011 , - 0> + 4IIC1 , 

Chloi inT Watci Ox\gcii lI><liochloik acid 

the oxygen is freed fioui hydiochhmc acid and any ex- 
cess of (hloiinc by passing it through a solution of sodium 
hydroxide 

The most mteicsting method of obtaining oxygen, al- 
though it is not a usual method of preparing it, is that by 
which it was fust isolated by Pnestley When mercury is 
heated in contact will) air to a temperature just below its 
boiling point, it gradually becomes covered with a red 
scale oi mcicunt oxide, HgO, and when this red scale is 
exposed to a considerably higher temperature it is bioken 
up into oxygen and metallic mercury 

The oxides of gold, platinum, and other metals which 
have but a slight affiuity for oxygen, are very readily 
decomposed when heated, oxygen being evolved and the 
metal remaining Many other metallic oxides, and espe- 
cially those which may be regal ded as formed on the t>pe 
of hydrogeu dioxide, which readily breaks up into water 
and oxygen, when more oi less strongly heated, aie ie- 
solved into oxvgtn and a luwei oxide — lead dioxide, Pb() 2 , 
banum dioxide, Ba0 2 , aud manganese dioxide, Mn0 2 , foi 
example In the ease of manganese dioxide, 3MnO, give 
\fn { 0 4 , the decomposition taking place at a led heat 
Barium dioxide when strongly heated gives up one half of 
its oxygen to pioduce barium monoxide, JBaO - 0 4- 2BaO, 
and by passing moist an over less luated bauuin mon 
oxide it may be reconvened into the dioxide, which may 
be decomposed by a stronger heat By repetitious of these 
processes it is possible to procui e large quantities of oxy- 
gen with the aid of a small quantity of banum dioxide, 
aud it has born pioposod to employ this method for the 
preparation ot oxygen on the large scale, but m practice 
there ha\o been found difficulties atteudiug its use 

Ordinarily when pure oxygen is required it lspiepared 
by heating potassium chlorate, which ultimately furnishes 
potassium chloride aud oxygen 2K010 a =- 30,4- 2KC1 
This decomposition lequnes a high temperature, and can 
ouly be ctlected in vessels of fund glass, but when the 
chlorate is mixed with about one eighth of its weight 
of a metallic oxide, sue h as copper oxide, ferric oxide, or 
manganese dioxide, tho oxygen is given ofl at a consider 
ably lower temperature, and with great rapidity , m this 
case, however, it is impure, being always contaminated 
with small quantities of chlorine 

When potassium chlorate is heated alone the salt fuses, 
but alter a considerable evolution of oxygen has taken 
place the fused mass becomes pasty, and on examination it 
is found to consist of a mixture of potassium chloride and 
potassium perchlorate, K(JK) 4 , so that the fiiat stage m the 
decomposition may be represented by the equation — 

2KC10, - O, -f KC10, 4- KC1 , 

Potaaslum thloi ato Ox> gen Potassium pouhluiatc Potassium chloi Ide 

the potassium perchloiate is resolved on further heating into 
oxygen and potassium chloride When a metallic oxide 
is mixed with the chloride, howevei, and heat applied, 
the latter does not fuse, and the formation of potassium 
perchlorate cannot be detected at any stage of the decom- 


position It is difficult to explain the manner m which 
the metallic oxide acts m promoting the decompo- 
sition of the chlorate, since it is found to be un- 
changed at the conclusion of the reaction, but it is a 
well-known fact' that many bodies which, under ordinary 
circumstances, do not yield oxygen, readily part with this 
element when another substance having a tendency to 
combine or enter into reaction with oxygen is introduced 
mto the sphere of action Thus, when potassium dichro- 
mate is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, oxygen is 
evolved, the yellow solution becoming green owing to the 
ioimation of chromium sulphate — 

JKjCi/X -f 10II.KO, «= 

I otawlum dklhomatc Sulphuilt add 

30, 4- -C.,(b0 4 ) 3 + 4KHS0 4 + BOH, 

0x>un Clu tmilum sulphate Water 

But it the di chromate is dissolved m a considerable quan- 
tity of water no change of this kind takes place even after 
prolonged heating, when, howevei, a body like sulphur- 
ous acid, H 2 ft0 2 , which has a tendency to unite with oxy 
gen to form sulphunc acid, is added to the solution, it at 
once becomes green, — the dicki ornate being decomposed as 
represented m the above equation, and the oxygen bemgfixed 
by the sulphuious acid Hence it is not improbable that 
the metallic oxide acts in virtue of a tendency to form 
a higher oxide, winch lnghei oxide is no sooner produced, 
however, than it is broken up into oxygen and the lower 
oxide The lower oxide may again undergo conversion 
into the lnghei oxide and the latter be broken up into 
oxygen and lower oxide, so that a relatively small 
quautity of the metallic oxide may suffice to promote the 
decomposition of a relatively laige quantity of chlorate 

When a small quantity of cobalt sesquioxide, or a few 
drops of a solution of a cobalt salt, is added to a clear con- 
centiated aqueous solution of bleaching powder, which is 
then gently heated, oxygen is evolved with great regularity, 
and the bleaching powder is completely resolved into oxy 
gen and calcium chloi ide — 

20a01,0 - O, 4- 2CaCl 2 

Bleaching powdu Ox)gcn Calcium chloi Ide 

The bleaching powder solution is not decomposed m this 
manner when heated alone, and theie is no doubt that the 
cobalt oxide induces the decomposition by acting as a carrier 
of oxygen , that is to say, it fust takes oxygen away and 
passes to a higher state of oxidation, and then gives it 
up again, the higher oxide being an extremely unstable 
body 

When silver oxide is added to a solution of hydrogen 
dioxide m water, metallic silver, water, and oxygen are pro- 
duced — 


Ag,0 4- H 2 0 2 

Sllvci Bhdiogon 

oxide dioxide 


O, + 2Ag + 0H S 

Oxygon Silver Water 


This reaction is especially interesting, as it affoids experi- 
mental eMdence in favour of the assumption that the mole- 
cule of oxygen consists of two atoms , moreover, a very 
considerable quantity of heat is developed in the reaction, 
and since there is every reason for believing that the 
separation of an atom oi oxygen from silver oxide, and of 
an atom of oxygen from hydrogen dioxide, are both opera- 
tions which involve an expenditure of energy, there can 
be little doubt that the heat developed is due to the com- 
bination ot the atoms of oxygen to form molecules In 
other words, this reaction affords evidence that oxygen 
atoms have a powerful affinity for each other 

The green leaves of plants with the aid of sunlight are 
enabled to decompose water and carbon dioxide, and 
evolve oxygen from them 
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No method has yet been devised ot directly separating 
pure oxygen from air, but Graham has shown that it is 
possible to obtain an “air” containing about 416 per 
cent by volume of oxygen instead of about 20 8 pei cont , 
which is the amount present in ordinary air, by dialyziny 
air thiough india-rubber For this purpose a bag com- 
posed of the thinnest india rubber supported on cloth is 
connected with a Sprengel an pump , if the pump is kept 
in action, after the air is exhausted from the bag, it is 
found that it continues slowly to deliver “air” which, 
however, is richer m oxygen than oidinaiy an in about 
the proportions above-mentioned The gases do not pass 
through actual pores, but apparently they are dissolved by 
the rubber, which is thus wetted thtovgh by the liquefied 
gases, and evaporate into the vacuum on the other side of 
the membrane, the increased amount of oxygen being 
doubtless due to the greater solubility of oxygen m 
rubber 

Many other methods of obtaining oxygen are known, 
but the above given arc sufficient to lllustiate the nature 
of the changes by wliuh it is pioduced 

Oxygen is a colourless, odourless, and tasteless gas, which 
has hitheito resisted all attempts to liquefy it , it is only 
slightly soluble in water, 160 volumes of which at ordi- 
nary atmospheric temperatures dissolve about three volumes 
of oxygen All bodies which bum in the air burn with 
greatly increased bulliancy and rapidity in oxygen, thus, 
a glowing splinter of wood bursts into ilame when plunged 
into oxygen, and bums with gloat brilliancy, and even 
iron, if heated to ridness before it is introduced into the 
gas, readily burns m it In .ill cases in which bodies burn 
in oxygen the substances burnt combine with the oxygen 
to form new substances, and the heat and light developed 
are a consequence of tliur union The weight of the pro- 
ducts coiresponds ex*ctly with the weight of the body 
burned plu<i the weight of the oxygen consumed The 
combination of two or more bodn s when thus accom- 
panied by tho development of heat and light is termed 
combustion, the body burnt being tho combustible, and the 
body m which the burning takes place the supporter of 
combustion Thus, hydiogen is a combustible since it 
burns in oxygen, but oxygen is a supportei of combus- 
tion These terms are merely relative, however, since 
oxygen may just as readily bo burnt in hydiogen as 
hydrogen in oxygen, aud, sinulaily, air may be burnt m 
coal gas 

The combination of oxygen with other elements is 
termed oxidation In all cases of oxidation heat is 
developed, but it depends eutirely upon the rapidity with 
which tho oxidation is effected whether light is also pro 
duced, that is to say, whether what is ordinarily termed 
combustion takes place Thus, when iron is burnt m oxygen, 
the combination ol the two elements is effected with great 
rapidity, and a large amount of heat is developed within a 
very short space ol tune, and hence the product of com- 
bustion is intensely heated and becomes incandescent , 
when, however, iron slowly oxidizes or rusts, no light is 
produced, although actually more heat is developed than 
when the same weight of iron is buint m oxygen, the 
oxide Fe 3 0 4 being formed m the latter and the oxide 
Fe«0 3 in the former case 

The various elements enter into reaction with oxygen 
with very various degrees of leadmess, but as in the case of 
hydrogen and oxygen it is mostly necessary at least to 
start the reaction by the application of heat , and if the com- 
bination of the two elements can give rise to the develop- 
ment of only a moderate amount of heat, it is usually 
necessary to continue the application of heat until the 
oxidation is complete Phosphorus slowly absorbs oxygen, 
but the remaining non-metalhc elements are not affected 


by it at ordinary temperatures The highly positive metals 
readily absorb it , the majority of the metals, howevei, w'hen 
in the massive state are unacted upon m dry oxygen, but 
undergo oxidation more or less readily in moist oxygen or 
air The coating of oxide hist formed fiequently piotects 
the metal from more than a superficial oxidation Some 
of the metals when in a state ot very line division, for 
instance, lead as obtained by the ignition ot its taitiate, 
undergo oxidation so readily, however, that spontaneous 
combustion results from then mere exposure to air or 
oxygen The spontaneous combustion of substances such 
as woollen istuse, gieasy tow, and lmy is a piuistly similar 
phenomenon, — the heat developed by then slow oxidation 
being to a gie.it extent letamed, as they are bad conductors 
of heat, until finally it becomes sufficient to inflame them 
Most animal and vegetable substances when exposed to 
the ail decay, and it is generally supposed that they simply 
undergo blow oxidation Paste ui has shown, however, 
that the oxidizing power of atmospheiic oxygen lb much 
exaggerated, and that the decay of animal and vegetable 
substances exposed to an is not simply the result of the 
action of the atmospheric oxygen, but ol the action of oxygen 
assisted by microscopic oigaimms, the decay taking place 
at an extiemely slow and almost nnpeueptible rate when 
these organisms aic cntncly excluded 

When the colouiless gas mtiic oxiele is mixed with 
oxygen, red fumes of lnghet oxides of nitrogen aic formed, 
and by this leaction oxygen may with facility be detected 
and distinguished from othci gtscs A solution of potas 
sium hydi oxide and pyiogallol, or pyrogallu acid, or an am- 
moniacal solution of cuprous clilcnide\ absorbs oxygen with 
avidity and may be employed to icmovc it horn a mixture 
of g.ises 


Ozone 

Symbol, Oj , Molecular w r t , 47 88 
When exposed to the action of electucitv, aud especially 
under the influence of what is termed the silent discharge, 
oxygen undergoes a contraction of volume and acquires 
remarkably different properties, its chemical activity being 
gteally enhanced It has been shown that the change 
consists in the conversion of the oxygen into an allotropic 
modification which lias leceived the name of o/one (ofo>) 
in allusion to its pccuhai odour , and from Sii Benjamin 
Brodie’s experiments (ft hot Ti an s , 1872, p 435) there 
can be no doubt that o/one difins from ordinary oxygen 
merely m that its molecule contains three atoms , this 
diffeience is expressed in the following graphic foimulm — 


0=0 

Oxygen 


/°\ 

o—o 

Ozone 


Various forms of apparatus are employed m ozonizing 
oxygen, but all are constructed on the principle of the 
Siemens’s induction tube This consists of two wide 
tubes of nearly equal diameter placed one within tho other 
and coated on then exterior surfaces with tinfoil , the coat- 
ings of tinfoil are connected with the terminals of a power- 
ful induction coil, and a current of oxygen is passed 
through the nanow space between the two tubes, and is 
thus submitted to the action of the electric discharge In 
the apparatus employed by Brodie the coatings of tinfoil 
are dispensed with, but the innei tube is filled with water 
in which is placed oue of the terminal wires of the induc- 
tion coil, and the outer tube is immersed in a vessel of 
water in connection with the other terminal wire of tho 


COll 

It is essential that the oxygen submitted to the electric 
iction be pure and in a very dry condition , and it is espe- 
cially desirable to prevent the elevation of temperature 

V — 6i 
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consequent on the electric action, which may be done by 
placing fragments of ice m the interior of the tube and 
also in the water contained in the external cylinder m 
which the induction tube is immersed 

But it is not possible m this manner to convert more than 
about 15 per cent of the oxygen into ozone, and Brodie’s 
experiments prove that there is a fixed limit prescribed by 
the conditions of experiment, beyond which the forma- 
tion of ozone cannot pass The explanation of this appears 
to be that the formation of ozone belongs to the class of 
actions termed dissociation phenomena , that is to say, not 
only is oxygen converted into o/one by the electrical action, 
but ozone is also reconverted into oxygen, the amount of 
ozone actually obt lined under givcu conditions of experi- 
ment being dt pendent upon the extent to which these 
two opposite kinds of change take place We may there 
tore expect that the amount of oxygen finally obtained m 
the form of o/one will bo greatei the less the ozone is 
exposed to the electric action , and that this is actually 
the case is proved by the tact that no advantage is gained 
by submitting the oxygen more than once to the electric 
actum oi by passing it slowly thicugh the induction tube, 
and also by the behaviour of carbon dioxide When this gas 
is submitted to the action of the electric discharge, it is 
paitially resolved into caibon monoxide and oxygen, and 
the lattoi is in part transformed into ozone Brodie has 
shown that it is not difficult, by passing a rapid current of 
eirbon dioxide through the induction tube, to convert 
75 per ceut of the oxygen eliminated from the carbon 
dioxide into ozone, and has oven succeeded m converting as 
much as 85 per cent 

Pure ozone has never yet been obtained, however 
Ozone is also formed m small quantity when water is de 
composed by the electric current, employing plates of 
platinum or gold as electrodes, the amount produced is 
greater the smaller tho electrodes The slow oxidation of 
phosphorus m moist air is said to be attended with the 
production of small quantities of ozono, and it is probable 
that ozone is formed in other slow oxidations , it appears 
that in all such cases the loimation of o/one is accompanied 
by that of hydrogen dioxide, a fact which is also true of 
electrolytic ozone 

Tiaces of ozone are usually present m tho atmosphere, 
especially in the open country , and it no doubt plays an 
important pirt iu the lomoval of oigamc impurities from 
the atmosphere 

Ozone is a colourless gas of peculiar uupleasant odour , 
100 volumes of water at ()' C only absoib about 5 volume, 
so that it is ( onsider ibly loss soluble than oxygtu An 
chaigcd with ozone exerts an mitatmg action upon the 
respiratory oigaus Ozone is chiefly remarkable, however, 
on account of its oxidizing power Thus, dry mercury, 
whuh is not m tho least affected by ordinary oxygen, un 
l‘»ss heated to near its boiling point, is at once oxidized by 
ozone, and dry lodiu absorbs ozone and is oxidized by it 
It bleiche* a solution of indigo, which is oxidized by it 
It also rap * illy corrodes organic substances, such as cork 
and c route liouc, which therefore caunot be employed in 
expoi iments with ozone Paraffin, however, is not attacked 
by it, and an excellent an tight joint botween two glass 
tubes may be made bv meaus of it A piece of glass tube, 
into which the\ exactly fit, is slipped over the two tubes, 
which are placed close together, aud a fragment of pure 
paraffin is placed at the external junction of the tubes , on 
gently heating the paraffin it melts, and the liquid being 
extremely limpid runs into and fills up the uarrow space 
between the tubos 

In the conversion of oxygen into ozone tho volume con- 
tracts by one-third, three molecules of oxygen furnishing 
two molecules of ozone 


8 T B Y iozonm, 

30 , - 20 ,; 

Oxygen Ozone. 

but when ozone is reconverted into oxygen the volume 
increases to the same extent that it diminishes when 
oxygen is converted into ozone, since 

20 3 « 30 2 

Ozone Oxygen 

The conversion of ozone into oxygen may be effected by 
heat Thus, w hen ozonized oxygen is passed through a 
glass tube heated to 110° C blight decomposition of the 
ozone takes plat e , at 200° C the decomposition is very 
rapid, about 97 per cent being converted into oxygen, 
and below 300 J U decomposition is complete 

Similarly, ozone is decomposed to an unlimited extent by 
contact with metallic silver, and by manganese dioxide, 
lead dioxide, and copper oxide, without the substances 
undergoing more than an excessively minute increase of 
weight m the reaction These decompositions afford in- 
stances of lecurrent action, the active substance being 
alternately o adized and reduced by tho ozone , in the case 
of silvei, supposing silver monoxide is formed, although the 
oxide produced is probably a higher oxide, the reaction 
may be represented m the following manner — 

2Ag + 0 H « 0 2 + Ag 2 0 , 

Sil\ oi Ozone Oxjgui Silvei oxide 

Ag 2 0 + O, = 20, + 2Ag 

Silvei oxide Ozone Oxygen blivet 

Many reactions are known which prove that ozone has 
this power of effecting deoxidation, although itself a most 
powerful oxidizing agent , thus, by its action on a solution 
of sodium dioxide, sodium monoxide and oxygen are ob- 
tained — 

Na>0 2 -f 0 3 — 20 2 + Na 2 0 

Sodium dioxide Ozone Ox>geu Sodium o tide 

The decomposition of ozone m this manner by silver, <kc , 
is accompanied by the development of a considerable 
amount oi heat , thus, according to Berthelot, no less than 
2 9, GOO units of heat are evolved m the inaction 

20,-30, 

A coriespondtng amount of energy must therefore be 
expended m the formation of ozone from ordinary oxygen 
But tho conversion of ozone into ordinary oxygen is to be 
regarded as occuinng m two stages, — in the first the mole- 
cule is resolved into 0 2 + O, and m the second two atoms 
of oxygen from two molecules of ozone unite forming a 
molecule of ordinary oxygen The splitting up of the 
ozone molecule into 0 2 -f O probably requires an expendi- 
ture of energy, so that the energy developed m the reaction 
in the form of heat is due to the combination of the atoms 
of oxygen to form molecules, but is less than that actually 
developed by their combination by the amount expended 
in tho decomposition of the ozone molecules As already 
pointed out, the fact that so large an amount of heat is 
developed by the combination of oxygen with oxygen indi- 
cates that the affinity of the oxygen atoms for each other 
is very considerable This being the case, we are enabled 
also to understand how it is that ozoue has such supeuor 
power as an oxidizing agent as compared with ordinary 
oxygen, for it is evident that, in reactions into which oxy- 
gen enters, for every 32 grammes employed an amount of 
energy corresponding to at least 29,600 heat units must 
be expended m order to separate the two atoms forming 
the oxygen molecules from each other, whereas, mostly, 
when ozone is employed, the amount of energy to be 
expeuded is only that required to effect the decomposition 
of the ozone molecules into 0 2 4- O, which is probablj very 
small 

The amount of oxidation effected by the same amount of 
ozone varies, however, according to the nature of the body 
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oxidized, and Brodie’s experiments show that four classes 
of oxidations may be effected by ozone — 

In the first class of reactions one-third of the molecule is 
active in effecting oxidation, the remaining two-thirds being 
obtained as oxygen, so that the volume of oxygen ob- 
tained is the same as the volume of ozone operated upon 
If the number of atoms of oxygen active in effecting oxida- 
tion are placed within brackets, this class of oxidations is 
expressed by the equation — 

Oj — 0 2 4- (0) I 

The action of ozone on a solution of sodium dioxide, 
quoted above, and its action on a solution of potassium 


iodide — 

2KI + 0H 2 

Potassium 

iodide Wftter 


4 * 0 3 

Ozone 


= 0 2 + I 2 + 

Oxygen Iodine 


2KH0 , 

Potassium 
hydi oxide 


on ferrous chloride and sulphate, ou an acid solution of 
potassium ferrocyamdo, and on sodium arsemte, are special 
cases of this class of oxidations 

In the second class of reactions, four atoms of oxygen 
from two molecules of ozone are active, the remaining two 
atoms being obtained as oxygen , or 

20 8 -0 2 + 4(O) II 

The oxidatiou of strongly alkaline solutions of sodium 
hyposulphite, the oxidation of hydriodic acid, and the 
oxidation of barium pentasulphide are included m this 
class 

In a third class of reactions, ten atoms of oxygen from 
four molecules of ozone are active m promoting oxidation, 
a single molecule of oxygen being obtained , or 


40j = 0 2 + 10(0) III 

The oxidation of sodium sulpiiydrate and of hydriodic 
acid at 0° C are to be referred to this class 

Lastly, m a fourth class of leactions, the entire molecule 
is active m effecting oxidation , or 

0 3 =- 3(0) .... IV 

Examples of this class are afforded by the oxidation of tin 
dichlonde, oil of turpentine, and neutral and slightly 
alkaline solutions of sodium hyposulphite 

That ozone can thus enter mto reaction m so many 
different ways affords the most conclusive evidence of its 
compound nature, and by these reactions it may be dis 
tmguished from all known gases, and estimated 

The roaction with potassium iodide is usually employed 
for the detection of ozone, the liberation of iodine being 
rendered evident by tht addition of starch paste, which 
with iodine furnishes a beautiful blue colour The libera- 
tion of iodine from potassium iodide is not alone sufficient 
proof, however, of the presence of ozone By comparing 
at different times the depth of colour produced on exposing 
slips of paper moistened with starch paste and potassium 
iodide solution to the air, for the same length of time, an 
estimate of the relative amounts of ozone present may be 
obtained 


Compounds of Ilydi oyen with Oxygen 
Water 


Symbol, OH, , Molecular wt , 17 96 
Hydrogen and oxygen when mixed do not enter into 
reaction at the ordinary temperature , but the contact of 
flame or of any other red-hot body, the passage of the 
electric spark, and the contact of platinum cause reaction 
to take place with explosion The flame and the electric 
spark act by their intense heat, and the nature of the 
influence which, perhaps, heat exercises in inducing the 
combination of hydrogen and oxygen has already been 
pointed out , but the action of platinum is more obscure 
Spongy platinum and the fine powder of that metal called 


platinum black, although cold, cause the mixed gases to 
explode as readily as fiamc doc s Even polished slips of 
platinum, if perfectly clean, will cause the reaction to take 
place, although moie slowly It appeal b that at first the 
absorption of the gases on the surlace of the cold metal, 
and the consequent approximation of their particles, is 
sufficient to induce the combination of a part of the gases , 
this being accompanied by the development of heat, the 
metal becomes warmed and aits moie vigorously, and the 
combination of fuithei quantities ol the gases takes plate, 
by which more heat is developed, so that by degrees the 
metal becomes red hot, and if any of the mixed gases be 
still uncombmed it causes them to explode In the case 
of the powder or the sponge, especially the foimer, all this 
takes place so rapidly from the euormous surface of the 
metal, that it becomes red-hot as soon as it is intioduccd, 
and fires the mixture as rapidly as a flame Now, it is 
well known that metallic platinum, and espre lally spongy 
platinum, or platinum black, readily condenses gases upon 
its surface , but the condensation is attended by the de- 
velopment of heat, and it seems not impiobable, therefore, 
that its action m causing the combination of hydrogen 
with oxygen is of the same character as the action of 
flame, —that the platinum, in fact, does not itself induce 
the combination, but that the heat lesultmg from the con 
densation of the gases by the platinum is the direct cause 
of the reaction Graham’s researches have shown also 
that heated platinum absoibs hydrogen, and the absorp- 
tion is doubtless accompanied by the development of heat , 
this is an additional reason for the action of platinum 
becoming more vigoious as it becomes warmer 

A series of experiments by Von Meyer (Journal fur 
prahtische Chemie , 1876, p 121) may hue bo lcfcncd to, 
as illustrating in a remarkable manner the influence of 
finely -divided platinum in causing the combination of 
gases It was first shown by Bunsen that when a mixture 
of hydrogen and carbon monoxide is exploded with msuffi 
cient oxygen to convert these two gases respectively into 
water and carbon dioxide, whatever the piopoitions em- 
ployed, the quantities oxidized are always m a simple 
molecular ratio From Von Meyer’s experiments it ap- 
pears that, when a similar mixture is plated in contact with 
linely-chvided platinum, although the oxidation is effected 
very slowly, the same law obtains Whereas, however, 
when the mixture of the three gases is exploded, always 
relatively more hydrogen than carbon monoxide is oxi 
dized, the proportion m which the two gases are burnt being 
on the average about as 3 to 1, the reverse is the case when 
their oxidation is slowly effected wuth the aid of platinum , 
in the latter case the number of molecules of carbon mon 
oxide oxidized to the dioxide is from 7 to 8 tunes as great 
as the number ol hydrogen atoms oxidized to water 

When oxygen and hydrogen, from whatever cause, enter 
into reaction, it is always m the proportions to form water, 
— that is, invariably in tbe proportion of 2 volumes of 
hydrogen gas to 1 volume of oxygen gas Any excess of 
either is left uncombmed If the water which is formed 
be measured as steam or gas, and its volume compared 
with the volume of the mixed gases at the same tempera 
ture before combination, it is found that condensation has 
taken place, 2 volumes of water gas being obtained from 2 
volumes of hydrogen and 1 volume of oxygen gas , hence — 

2H 2 + O , - 2H ,0 

H><lrogen Oxygen Water 

In the liquid state, however, the volume of the water 
formed is so small as compared with the volume occupied 
by the mixed gases that it may be neglected, so that if 
the contraction in volume which occurs on explosion is 
measured at the ordinary temperature, two-thirds of tha 
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contraction represents the hydrogen, and one-third the 
oxygen, which baa disappeared This enables us to use 
hydrogen to determine the amount of free oxygen m air, 
or iu any gaseous mixture, one third of the contraction 
which occurs when a measured quantity of the gas is ex- 
ploded with a measuied excess of hydiogeu representing 
the amount of oxygen piescnt 

The affinity of oxygen for hydrogen, as measured by the 
heat developed by their combination, is very gieat, 08,376 
units of heat, according to Thomsen, being evolved in 
the combination of 1G gi amines of oxygen with 2 005 
grammes of hydiogon, the product being liquid water at 
18 ' C By burning the two gases together fiom a jet the 
most intense artificial heat that is known, except that of 
the discharge of a poworful gilvamc battery, is produced 
It is well hero to call attention to the eitcumstance that 
the equations ordinarily employed to express the formation 
of water from its elements, and vice versa the resolution of 
water into its elements, viz — 

2ii 2 + 0 2 ~2H 2 0, 
and 

2HP = 0 2 + 2H„ 

do not take into account that m the one caso a laige 
amount of heat is developed, and that in the othor case a 
corresponding amount of energy is expended These 
equations merely represent, m fact, the distribution of 
weight m the changes, and therefore are but impel feet ex 
pressions of whit leally occurs, since the development ol 
heat in the formation of water, and the absorption of heat, 
or the expenditure of a coiiespouding amount of some 
other form of energy in its decomposition, aie integral 
parts of the changes, the amount of heat developed or ab- 
sorbed, under given conditions, being as definite and con 
stant as the weights of the substances which enter into 
reaction and are pioduced The same may be said of all 
equations employed to icproseut chemical change 

The composition of watoi may bo determined by burn- 
ing a known weight of hydrogen in an excess of oxygen, 
and weighing the water pioduced, then the ditfetence be- 
tween the weight of the hydrogen burnt and of the watei 
produced is the amount of oxygen combined with the hy- 
drogen Or hydrogen is pissed over a weighed quantity 
of copper oxide in a tube heated to redness , the hydrogen 
then redtuei the oxide or removes the oxygen from it, 
forming watoi, which is caiefuily collected and weighed, 
and the loss of weight which the tube of copper oxide 
sutlers is t uofully determined The loss of weight of the 
coppei oxide gives the amount of oxygen, and the differ 
ence between this and the amount of water produced is 
the amount of hjdiogen combined with this amount of 
oxygen 

The amount of oxygen combined with 2 parts by 
weight, or 2 atoms, of hydrogen is usually stated to be 16 
parts, and 16 is geueially regarded as the atomic weight of 
oxygen But from the examination of the determinations 
which have been made by various elements of the com- 
position of watei, Staas, to whom we aie indebted for the 
most exact determinations of atomic weights yet made, 
arrives at the conclusion that this number is too high, and 
that the atomic weight of oxjgon is certainly not higher 
than 15 96 Thomsen has recently determined the amount 
of water produced by burning 2 litres of hydrogen m an 
excess of oxygen, and taking Regnault’s numbers for the 
specific gravities of oxygen aud hydrogen, he obtains a 
number for the atomic weight of oxygen which is in com- 
plete accordance with that given by Staas 

At the ordinary temperature of the air water is a clear, 
transparent, tasteless, aud odourless liquid , it appears 
oolourless when seen in Bmall quantity, but that it really 
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has a pale blue colour is apparent when a shining white 
object is viewed through a column several feet m thickness 

Water is solid at temperatures below 0° C , 0° C being 
the temperature at which frozen water or ice melts , the 
melting point is diminished by increase of prossure to the 
slight extent of 0 00757° C for each additional atmosphere 
Water expands m freezing, its density compared with 
water at 0°C being 92 The conversion of liquid water 
at 0° C into solid water or ice is accompanied by the libera- 
tion of heat, and heat is rendered latent or absorbed to the 
same extent m the melting of ice, — the quantity of heat 
absorbed or liberated in the melting of ice or freezing of 
water being sufficient to raise the temperature of 79 times 
its weight of water fiom 0° to 1° C 

Water evaporates at all temperatures when in contact 
with atmospheric air or other gases, and the vapour given 
off has a density and tension determined by the tempera 
ture, the tension of the vapour rapidly rises with the 
temperature, until at 100° C it is equal to the ordinary at 
mosphonc pressure (760 mm ), and the water boils The 
boiling point, however, rapidly rises with increase of pres- 
sure, and sinks when the pressure is diminished, thus 
under the piessure of two atmospheres water boils at 
121° C , and undei the pressuie of twelve atmospheres at 
190° C When water boils under the ordinary atmo- 
spheric temperature it is converted into 1G00 times its 
volume of vapour The conversion into vapour is attended 
with the absoi ption of a large amount of heat, — tho quan- 
tity of heat absoi bed oi rendered latent in the conversion 
of water at 100° C into steam of the same temperature 
being sufficient to raise the temperature ot 536 times the 
weight of water converted into steam from 0° to 1°C 

Watu, chemicallv speaking, is a remarkably neutral 
substance, and hence its great value to the chemist as a 
solvent Theie are very lew substances which are not to 
some extent dissolved by it, but the solubility of different 
substances is veiy unequal Heat gcneially increases its 
solvent power, whilst cold diminishes it , there aie many 
exceptions to this uile, however The dissolution of sub- 
stances which may again be separated fiom the solution 
undecomposed is accompanied, m the majonty of cases, 
with an absoi ption of heat, as will bo evident on inspection 
of the table on p 485 In the hist column the name of 
tho substance is given, and m the second its fonnula, the 
tlnid exhibits the number ot molecules of water (in 
grammes) m which one molecule (m grammes) of the sub- 
stance is dissolved at about 18°C , the fourth column 
shows the number of units of heat developed or absorbed, the 
- sign indicating that heat is absorbed, and the 4* sign 
that it is developed 

It is extremely difficult to interpret the meaning of num 
bers such as are contained in the table, especially as we 
are almost entirely ignorant of the condition of substances 
in solution in water But theie is no doubt that the 
heat developed or absorbed on dissolving a solid substance 
is the mean result of several distinct operations, which 
partly, perhaps, involve an absorption, and partly a de- 
velopment of heat Thus, in the fiist place, there is a 
change of state from the solid to the liquid, which m most 
if not all cases involves an expenditure of energy , then, 
many substances on dissolving in water combine with it, 
the combination probably being always attended with de- 
velopment of heat Contraction also generally takes place 
m the dissolution of salts m water, and is accompanied by a 
considerable development of heat, arising from the great 
resistance which water offers to compression Chemists, 
moreover, are inclined to the belief that very many if not 
all substances, even those which are oidinarily regarded as 
stable m presence of water, enter to a greater or less ex- 
tent into reaction with water when dissolved in xt 9 a solu 
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turn of sodium chloride, for example, may be regarded as 
containing a certain amount of sodium hydroxido and 
hydrochloric acid formed by the reaction 

NaCl 4* OH 2 =- HC1 + NaOH 

Sodium chloride Water Hydrochloric acid Sodium hydroxide. 


Table of Phenomena attending Solution of Salts in Water 



1 


No of units 


1 

No of | 

of heat 

Name. 

Formula 

mols of | 
water 

developed 
or absorbed 



taken | 

pei molten It 

1 Crystalline Chlorine , 


1 


Bromine , and Iodine 
compounds 



200 


Lithium chloride 

LiCl 


+ 8,440 

Sodium chloride 

NaCl 

200 

- 1,180 

Potassium diloiide 

K(T 

i 200 
{ 100 

- 4,440 

- 4,110 

Sodium bromide 

Nalir 

200 

150 

Potassium biomulo 

KBr 

200 

- 5,080 

Sodium iodide 

Nal 

200 

+ 1,220 

Potassium iodide 

KI 

200 

- 5,110 

Magnesium thlonde 

MgCl, 

800 

+ 85,920 

Aluminium dilonde 

A1 2 C1 6 

700 

1 153,690 

2 Nitrates 




Sodium mtrat< 

NaNOj 

200 

- 5,060 

Potassium nitrate 

KNO, 

200 

- 8,520 

Silver mil ate 

ArN<>3 

TINOj 

200 

- 5,440 

- 9,970 

Thallium mtratt 

800 

P>iirium mtiati 


400 

- 9,400 

Stiontium nitrate 

Si(NO,), 

400 

- 4,620 

Lead m ti ate 

l‘b(N0 3 ), 

400 

- 7,600 

3 Sulphates 




\ 

Na,S0 4 


400 

00 

60 

- 17,460 

Sodium sulphate 

Na t SO 1 + 10H s O 

. 

100 

200 

- 18,130 

- 18,550 

- 18,700 



400 




600 

- 18,810 

Potassium sulphate 
Magmsium sulphate 

k,so 4 

400 

- 6,880 

m k so 4 + 7H,0 
ZnS0 4 + 7H s O 

400 

- 3,910 

Zinc sulphate 

400 

- 4,240 

lion sulphate 

FeS0 4 + 7H <> 

400 

- 4,510 

Nickel sulphato 

NiS0 4 + 711,0 

800 

- 4,250 

Cobalt sulphate 

CoS0 4 + 711 ,o 

800 

- 3,570 


The occurrence of reactions of this kind would in man) 
cases involve an absorption, but in others a development 
of heat The only two substances mentioned in the above 
table which develop heat to any extent when dissolved m 
water, it will be seen, aie magnesium and aluminium chlo 
rides Both of these, however, are known to form com 
pounds with water, and both probably enter to a veiy con- 
siderable extent into reaction with it in the manner abo\ e 
pointed out It is even probable that the latter cannot 
exist as such when dissolved in water , the development oi 
so large an amount of heat is theiefore readily understood 
But at present we are unable satisfactorily to account foi 
the difference observed between salts such as potassium and 
sodium iodides, which so closely resemble each other m 
most respects, one of which, it will be noticed, absorbs 
5110 units, whilst the other develops 1220 units of heat 
when dissolved in water 

From this it will be obvious that the study of the con- 
dition of salts m solution is beset wuth difficulties , the 
thermochemical method of investigation appears m most 
cases to be the only one which is applicable, since the in- 
troduction of new substances at once introduces a new set 
of conditions, but on account of the complexity of the 
phenomena attending dissolution, even the results obtained 
by this method possess only a limited value, and at present 
only general conclusions can be drawn from them 

Water, as we have already stated, enters into combina 
tion with oxides of many of the elements, forming 
classes of compounds, — the acids, and the metallic 
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hydroxides or hydrates The general properties and rela- 
tions of these two classes of compounds may with advantage 
now be discussed 

The monoxides of the highly positive monad dements 
caesium, lubidium, potassium, sodium, and lithium form 
with water easily soluble hydioxides, which cannot be de- 
composed by hi at , their solutions aie soapy to the touch, 
and lestore the blue coloui to vegetable infusions which 
have been reddened by an and These hydioxides are 
usually termed alkalies, — a solution W'liich has the power 
of restoring the blue colour to reddened litmus bung said 
to exhibit an alkaline reaction The tenn alkali is of 
Arable origin, and was at first given to tin ciudc sodium 
carbonate obtained from the ashes of sea-weed, a solution 
of which is sc apy to the touch and restoies the blue colour 
to reddened litmus, and like the above mentioned h)drox- 
ldcs also has powerful cleansing pioperties 

The hydioxides derived from the monoxides of barium, 
strontium, and calcium, which are less positive dements, 
also exhibit an alkaline reaction, but they aie not nearly 
so soluble in water, and, with the exception of bauum liy- 
dioxide, they aie decomposed on ignition, yielding the 
oxide and water None of the remaining positive ele- 
ments, cxcLpt thallium, furnish soluble hydioxides which 
exhibit an alkaline reaction 

Similai ditleienccs may be observed between the oxides 
of negative elements, which furnish acids when combined 
with water Thus, the monoxide of the highly negative 
element chlorine readily dissolves in watu, but the acid 
produced is exceedingly unstable, similai ly, the acids de 
rived from the oxides of nitrogen are soluble, but of low 
stability The oxides of the less negative elements, sulphur 
and phosphorus, however, furnish very soluble acids, which 
exhibit considerable stability, being with difficulty icsolved 
into the oxide and water 

The lower oxides of the most positive elements enter into 
combination with watei in such proportions ns to produce 
compounds containing an equal number ot atoms of liydio 
gen and oxygen , foi example, sodium monoxide and water 
furnish sodium liydi oxide — 

Nap + OH 2 - 2NaOH , 

Sodium niotioxidt Waiter Sodium hydi oxide 

and barium oxide and w r atei yield barium hj dioxide — 
BaO OTTr, — BaO ,II , oi Ba(( )li ) 2 

Hiuium oxide \\at«i liiuium hjdioxnh 

Hence these hydroxides may be looked upon as combina- 
tions of the respective elements with the monad compound 
ludicle (Oil)' or hydioxyl , and the various compounds 
obtained from the oxides of the itmaining elements by 
the action of water may either be regarded as similai ly 
constituted, or may be viewed as combinations of one or 
more OH groups with compound ladicles formed by the 
union of the elements with oxygen Thus, we may rtgaid 
nitric acid, HN() S , as a compound of the two monad 
radicles, (N0 2 )' and (Oil)', sulphuric acid, H 2 S0 4 , as a 
combination of the dyad radii le (S0 2 ) with two OH 
groups, and phosphonc acid, II 3 B0 4 , as a combination of 
the triad radicle (1*0) with three monad h)dioxyl groups 

The numbei of OH groups which may be associated 
with a single atom of a given simple radicle oi element, 
or with a compound radicle, entirely depends upon the 
nature of the radicle but does not appear ever to exet ed 
four , the stability of the compound also varies with the 
radicle, the tendency to form stable compounds with OH 
being the greater the more positive the radicle In the 
case of compounds of feebly positive radicles with several 
OH groups, there is always a tendency for the elements of 
one or more molecules of water to separate from the com- 
pound, thus producing a body which is to be regarded a 8 
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a combination of one or more OH groups with an oxygen- 
ated radicle. For instance, ferric hydroxide, Fe 2 (OH) 6 , 
very readily loses water, forming compounds such as 
Fe.O(OII) 4 and Fe 2 0 2 (0H)„ 

Nearly all the bodies produced by the action of water on 
the oxides of the non-metals are to be regarded as compounds 
of oxygenated radicles with hydroxyl, and are more or 
less acid in character As a rule, the more negative the 
radicle with which Oil is associated the more powerful 
will bo the acid, and since the addition of oxygen to the 
radicle renders it more negative, the acid furnished by the 
higher oxide of an element is usually more stable, and also 
a more powerful acid, than that furnished by the lowei 
oxide , thus, sulphurous acid, II 2 SO,, is extremely unstable 
as compared with sulphuric acid, I1 2 S0 4 , and a much less 
powerful acid, but the former may bo rogarded as a com- 
bination of the dyad radicle (SO), and the latter as a com- 
bination of the dyad radicle (S0 2 ), with twice the monad 
radicle (OH) The behaviour of the positive elements is 
exactly complementary of this, since the greater the amount 
of the negative element oxygen associated with them the 
less is the tendency to furnish corresponding hydi oxides 
when < ombined with water, and the less the stability of 
tho resulting hydroxides , and, as a rule, also the basic pro 
perties both of the oxides and of the hydroxides correspond 
mg to them become much less pronounced as the relative 
pioportion of oxygen im leases 

In all cases in which oxides unite with water to produce 
stable combinations, much heat is developed , the stability 
of the compounds f owned by the combination ot water 
with oxides, in fact, appears to be directly in proportion 
to the amount of heat developed in their formation, and 
it has been shown that the formation of many of the most 
unstable liydi oxides from their elements would be accom- 
panied by an absorption of heat, hence their instability 
is readily understood 

When the hydroxides are added in sufficient quantity to 
solutions of the auds, mostl) neutral solution” are pio 
duccd, — that is to say, solutions which do not affect eithci 
blue or red litmus The acid is then said to be neutral 
ized by the hydroxide, or vice vnsa The basic oxides 
which furnish hydroxides, and indeed the basic oxides 
geneially, behave m a similar manner with acids In these 
cases a wit is pioduted , thus, by the addition of sodium 
hydroxide to sulphuric mid the salt sodium sulphate is ob- 
tained — 

2NaOH 4- 1I 2 B0 4 = Na 2 SO, + 211,0 

Sodium liydi oxide Sulphui lc acid Sodlunraulphate Wafer 

Obviously, we maj legard the salts produced in this man- 
ner as formed by the displacement of the hydrogen of the 
acid by more or less positive elements or simple radicles, 
and they may actuill} m many cases be prepared by the 
action of the metals on the acids, for example — 

Vax 4 - II,S0 4 - U 2 + ZnS0 4 

7lnc Sulphui io acid Hydrogen 7ino sulphate. 

They are also obtained, as we have seen, by the union of 
a more or less basic w ith a more or less acid oxide But 
a largo numbei of salts are known derived from the acids 
b) the displacement of hydrogen by compound radicles , 
thus, many ot the salts of the element vanadium are foimed 
by the introduction of the group (V 2 0 2 ) lv , which functions 
as a tetrad element, m place of tho hydrogen of acids, 
vanadyl sulphate being (V 2 0 2 ) ,v (S0 4 ) 2 The ammonium 
salts are formed m a similar manner by the displacement of 
hydrogen m acids by tho monad compound radicle (N T H 4 )' 
But the hydiogen of many hydroxides may also be displaced 
by positive elements or radicles , for example, zinc hydrox 
ide , although insoluble m water, dissolves m solutions of 
the alkalies, and on heating metallic zinc with a concen- 
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trated solution of potassium hydroxide, it dissolves with 
evolution of hydrogen — 

Zn + 2H0K « Zn"(OK) 2 + H 2 

Zinc hydroxide and similar compounds, therefore, display 
both basic and acid functions , and it is difficult to den} 
the compounds formed from them by introducing positive 
elements in place of hydrogen the title of salts 

Another class of oxy-salts are formed by the union of two 
different oxides of the same element , the compounds of 
fluonne, chlorine, bromine, and iodine with positive elements, 
and of acid with basic sulphides, are also termed salts, the 
compounds of sulphur being distinguished as sulpho-salts 
or thio-salts, whilst those of the four other elements are 
distinguished as haloid salts 

From this it will bo obvious that the term mlt is 
of very wide application, and that it is almost impossible 
to define it m a few words It is also extremely ditfi 
cult strictly to define an acid, for, although the very 
greatest difference is observable between the compounds 
of the oxides of highly negative and of highly positive 
elements with water, the differences become less and less 
marked as we pass from one end of the series to the other 
The only definition which really separates bodies which 
are usually regarded as true acids from hydroxides pos- 
sessing acid properti&s is alioided by the fact that, whilst 
the hydrogen in all hydroxides which exhibit basic pro 
perties may bo displaced by negative and also in some 
mstauces by positive radicles, the hydiogen m acids can 
only be displaced by positive radicles Foi example, the 
hydrogen m zinc hydroxide may be displaced by the posi 
tive radicle potassium and by the negative radicle N0 2 , but 
it is only possible to displace the hydrogen in sulphuric 
acid by positivo ladicles This definition is not applicable, 
however, to organic acids 

The extent to which hydrogen may be displaced m an 
acid by positive radicles is termed its basicity, ati acid 
which contains a single atom of displaceable hydrogen 
being termed monobasic, and acids containing two or three 
atoms of displaceable hydrogen, dibasic or tribasic On the 
other hand, the hydi oxides and basic rxnles arc frequently 
spoken oi as monacal, diacid, or ti mcid, &c , according as they 
aro capable of neutralizing a single molecule, two, or three 
molecules of a monobasic acid, thus, sodium hydroxide is 
monacal since a single molecule neutralizes a single molecule 
of monobasic nitric acid, forming the salt sodium nitrate — 
NaOH 4 - 1IN0, * NaNO, 4 - 0H 2 , 

Sodium hydroxide Nitric ftdd Sodium nitmte Watu 

and barium hydroxide is a diacid base since it neutralizes 
two molecules of nitric acid — 

Bii 0 2 H 2 + 2HN0, = Ba(NO,) 2 + 20II a 

Ratium hydroxide Nitilcacld Barium nit 1 ate Water 

But we may also regard the salts formed by the action of acids 
on hydroxides as derived from the latter by the displace 
merit of hydrogen by negative compound radicles, — sodium 
nitrate, for example, as sodium hydroxide in which the 
atom of hydrogen has been displaced by the monad com 
pound radicle N0>, hence wo may defino the acidity of 
hydroxides to be the extent to which hydrogen may be 
displaced in them by negative radicles 

In polybasic acids, that is to say, m acids containing 
two or more atoms of displaceable hydrogen, it is possible 
to displace the hydrogen step by step , thus, by the add] 
tion of a single molecule of sodium hydroxide to a single 
molecule of sulphuric acid, only one-half the hydrogen id 
the acid is displaced — 

NaOH + H 2 S0 4 - NaHS0 4 + 0H 2 

Sodium hydroxide Sulphuric acid Sodium k)drogen sulphate Water 

but by the addition of a second molecule of the hydroxide 
the second atom of hydrogen is also displaced — 
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NaOH + NaHS0 4 - 

Sodium Sodium hydrogen 
hydroxide sulphate. 


Na,S0 4 

Sodium 

sulphate 


+ OHj 
Water 


Salts derived from acids by the partial displacement of 
their hydrogen are termed actd salts, those m which the 
hydrogen displaceable by metals is entirely displaced being 
termed normal salts Similarly, when the hydrogen m 
polyacid hydroxides is entirely displaced by negative 
radicles, normal salts are obtained, but when it is only 
partially displaced the so-called baste salts are produced, 
which bear precisely the same relation to the hydroxides 
that the acid salts bear to the acids Thus, from the tnacid 
hydroxide, bismuth hydroxide, Bi'"(OH) 8 , and the mono- 
basic acid, nitric acid, we obtain normal bismuth nitrate 
and two basic bismuth nitrates — 


(NO s 

|NO s 

(NO, 

Bi N0 3 

(no. 

Normal salt 

Bi < NO a Bi • 

{ OH 

(oh 

Basic salts 

( OH 


These salts are strictly comparable with the normal and 
two acid salts produced from the tnbasic acid, phosphoric 
acid, and the monacid hydroxide, sodium hydroxide — 


( ONa 

(ONa 


( ONa 

PO { ONa 

PO { ONa 

PO . 

{ OH 

(ONa 

( Oil 


( OH 

Normal salts 

Acid salts 



Two explanations may be given of the constitution of 
the salts formed by displacing the hydrogeu in polybasic 
acids by polyad elements , the formula of barium sulphate, 
for example, may be represented by either of the following 
formulae — 

SO s{cV >Ba ’ S °4 O Ba o} SOi ’ 


according as it is supposed that two atoms of hydrogen m a 
single molecule of the acid are displaced, or that two mole- 
cules of the acid are concerned in tho formation of the 
salt, ono atom of hydrogen in each being displaced by each 
of the barium atoms There is not at present sufficient 
evidence to enable us to decide definitively in favour of one 
or the other of these views, but the great tendency which 
the polybasic acids exhibit to form double salts appears to 
render tho latter the more probable 

The formation of salts by the action of acids on metallic 
oxides and hydroxides is m all cases attended with a 
development of heat This subject has been very care 
fully studied by several chemists, especially by Thomsen, 
whose results fora number of acids aie given in the follow 
mg tables The amount of heat developed in the re- 
action — „ . 

aNaOHAq , Q Aq , — 


that is to say, on adding a solution of a molecules (in 
grammes) of sodium hydroxide to a solution of one mole- 
cule (m grammes) of the acid, represented by Q, — is given 
for a number of acids in the first of the following tables 
The Becond table exhibits the amount of heat developed in 
the reaction — 

NaOHAq , aQAq , 

te, on adding a solution of one molecule of sodium hy- 
droxide to a solution of a molecules of the acid Q Each 
molecule (m grammes) of sodium hydroxide was dissolved 
m 200 molecules (in grammes) of water, and the solutions 
of the acids were of equivalent strength , that is to say, 
the number of grammes of acid required to form a normal 
salt with 23 + 16 + 1 or 40 grammes of sodium hydroxide 
were dissolved m 18x200 or 3600 grammes of water 
The temperature at which the two solutions were mired 
in all the experiments was about 18° C The results are 
expressed m hundreds of heat-units, and according to 
Thomsen they may all be relied on within 1 per cent 


(aNaOHAq, QAq) 


Q=1 molecule 


. 


a 

_ .! 

Name of Acid 

Formula. 

i 

1 

* 

8 

4 

« 

Monobasic Acids 




1 

i 





Hydrochloric 

H 

Cl 

08 £ 

137 I 

137 




Hydrobronuc 

II 

Br 

08 5 

137 I 

137 




Hydnodic 

H 

I 

68 

137 

137 




Hydiofluonc 

H 

1* 

80 

10 i 

163 




Ilydrosulphuric 

H 

SH 

30 

77 

78 




Hydrocyanic 

H 

LN 

It 

‘28 

27, 



Hypoehloroua 

II 

OOl 

49 

06 

96 




Nitnc 

II 

NO., 

08 

1 17 

137 




Hypophosphoi ons 

H 

PIl a O a 

77 

l r >2 

153 




Metaphosphoiu 

Fornnc 

II 

H 

PO H 

CHO„ 

71 

144 

132 





Acetic 

II 

c,h 3 o. 

66 

132 

133 




Dibasic Acids 









Ilydrolluosihr lc 

H, 



138 

206 




1 lydiochloi oplatimc 

,1' 

PtC'1. 


no 

272 


272 

27 1 

Sulphuric 

H, 

so 4 

71 

140 

no 


310 


Seleme 

H, 

So() 4 


148 

304 


304 


Chromic 

H, 

Ci() 4 


131 

247 


292 


Sul phu rous 

H, 

S() H 


159 

290 


291 


Selcmoua 

H, 

SeO, 


148 

270 


275 


Dithiomc 

H, 

s.o„ 



271 




Phosphorous 

H, 

PHO, 

74 

148 

284 

289 



Carbonic 

H, 

co s 


110 

202 


200 


Bone 

H, 

H»(>4 

64 

111 

200 

205 


206 

Sihnc 

II, 

SH), 

32 

43 

52 


54 


Stannic 

H, 

Sn() 3 





96 


Oxalic 

H, 

P,<> 4 

69 

ns 

283 


285 


Succmic 

H, 

C 4 H 4 (>, 


124 

242 


244 


Tartanc 

H, 

t 4 H 4 () 6 

i 

121 

°53 

258 



Tnbasic Acids 









Citnr 

h 3 




2 r >0 

382 


416 

Phosphoric 

h 3 

I‘0 4 

73 


271 

340 


r>) 

Arsenic 

H„ 

AsOj 

74 


270 

35o 


374 

Teti abasic Acids 









Pyropliosphoric 


PA 


144 

2S0 


527 

554 


(NaOllAq.aQAq) 


1 molet ult | 



a 



Name of And 

lormula 

2 


i 

1 


t 

Monobasic Acids 









Ilydiot hlonc 

11 

ci 

137 

137 

68 5 




Ilydiobrormo 

H 

Br 

137 

1 17 

68 5 




Ilydiiodn 

H 

I 

130 

137 

08 5 




Hydiofliionc 

11 

F 

100 

10 * 

82 




Ilydrosulphuric 

H 

SH 

77 

77 

39 




Hydrocyanic 

H 

CN 

28 

23 

11 




Nitric 

H 

N() a 

130 

137 

68 




Hypophosphorous 

H 

PH t O, 

151 

152 

70 




Metapho«phori( 

II 

1*0, 

142 

114 





Fornuc 

H 

OHO, 


132 





Acetu 

H 

C,H 3 (), 

132 

132 

66 




Dibasic Auds 









Hydrofluoailicic 

H a 

SiF« 


133 

133 




Hydrocliloi oplatim* 

H t 

ml, 


130 

136 


68 

46 

Sulphuric 

H, 

s<> 4 

142 

146 

155 


78 


Selenic 

H a 

Sc<> 4 


148 

152 


76 


Chromic 

II 2 

cio: 


131 

124 


63 


Sulpnurous 

II, 

so. 


159 

145 


73 


Sulenioii8 

h] 

Sc( ) , 


148 

135 


69 


Dithiomc 

h. 

s 9 0 fl 



1 15 



| 

Phospluuous 

11, 

PIIO, 

149 

148 

142 

96 


1 

| 

Cai borne 

H, 

CO, 


110 

101 


51 

i 

i 

Bone 

11 

bA 

129 

111 

100 

68 


1 84 

Silicic 

H, 

SiO, 

65 

43 

20 


135 

1 

Stannic 

11, 

Sn0 3 I 





24 


Oxalic 

H, 

C,0 4 

138 

133 

141 


71! 


Succiun 

H, 

c 4 h 4 o 4 


124 

121 


61 


Tartaric 

H, 

c 4 h,o. 


124 

127 

86 j 



Tnbasic Acids 









Citnc 

H, 

c,h.o 7 


124 

125 

127 


69 

Phosphoric 

H 

PO. 

147 

118 

135 

113 


59 

Arsenic 

H, 

AsO, 

147 

150 

138 

120 


62 

Tctrabasic Acids 





I 


132 

l" 

Pyrophosphonc 

H. 

P,0, 


144 |143 

• 
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To facilitate comparison between the vanou3 acids they are 
arranged m the following table almost in accordance with 
the amounts of heat developed on the addition of sodium 
hydroxide to equivalent quantities 


Q 

Unit, nf heat 
dt veloped lit 
tht rtaciloD 
(iNaOHAq 

1 Name of Acid 


lormulu 

Hydroff iioi ic 

2(1 

lil 

12,040 

Sul pli uric 

H. 

«(>4 

31, <580 

St It lilt 

H, 

SfU 4 

30,300 

H y pophosphoi oils 

2(H 

I'HA) 

30,320 

Sulphurous 

Hi 

SOi 

28,070 

MituphoHphoiu 

2(11 

PO,) 

28, / j0 

Phosphorous 

H. 

PHO, 

28,370 

Oxaht 



28,280 

Hydro* hloiic 

211 

n 

27,480 

*ll)diohromic 

211 

Ur 

27,500 

livdiiodrc 

211 

1 

27,350 

riilono 

211 

no, 

27,520 

.Niti k 

211 

NOo 

27,360 

Ditlnoim 

Hi 


27,070 

St It mous 

Hi 

S(l) ? 

27,020 

rhloioplntiuji 

If , 


27,220 

1< luosiht it 

h; 

SiF, 

26,620 

SulphoviniL 

Ft urn it 

2|H 

so 4 rji 4 ) 

26,030 

2<H 

run ) 

26,400 

A< t Lu 

2(11 

p,H g b g ) 

26,310 

Vyrophosphoiu 

VhosphorK 

i(H 4 

> 7 ) 

26, 570 

Hi 

po 4 h 

27,080 

A ist nu 

Hi 

As() 4 H 

27,580 

CltlK 

i(H, 

p 8 h,o 7 ) 

25,470 

T iitant 

H, 

(, 4H/> fl 

25,310 

Sut t mu 

ll 3 

(’ 4 1I 4 0 4 

21 160 

Chroinu 

11, 

Ci() 4 

24,720 

f Vuhoiiu 

H, 

((), 

20,180 

Hoik 

H, 

p. () 4 

20,010 

11) pot hloious 

2 (\\ 

(K'l) 

19,370 

I! VdlOHulpllllIK 

2(11 

SH) 

15,480 

H)drocyam< 

2(11 

CN) 

5,530 

Stannic 

i(H 4 

Sn() 4 ) 

4,780 

Silicic 

«h 4 

Sr() 4 ) 

2,710 


From these tables it will be evident — (1), that when a 
molecule of sodium hydroxide in aqueous solution enters 
into road ion with an acid, the heat developed is veiy 
neatly proportional to the quautity of acid present until 
this amounts to 1, £, $, or \ molecule, aecoidiug as the 
acid is mono-, di-, tri , or tetiabasic , but that when the 
amount of acid added exceeds that requisite to form the 
normal salt, the difteient acids behave differently, heat 
being in some cases developed, and in otheis absorbed, 
according to the constitution of the acid , and (2), that 
mostly when a molecule of an and m aqueous solution 
enters into reaction with sodium hydroxide, the amount of 
heat developed inci eases almost m pioportion to the 
amount of the lattei, and until 1, 2, 3, oi 4 molecules ait 
added, according as the acid is mono-, di-, tri-, oi tetrabasic , 
the further addition of sodium hydroxide is not then 
attended with any consulciable development of heat 

Very diffcieut amounts of heat, it will be obseived, are 
developed on neutralizing the different acids, but there is 
mostly a remaikable similarity in the results obtained in 
the case of acids winch from chemical evidence are known 
to be closely allied Thus, hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and 
hydnodic acids exhibit the same heat of neutralization , 
and the numbers for sulphuric and selenic acids, and for 
phosphoric aud arsenic acids, are very similar Hydro- 
fluoric acid, it will bo seen, differs considerably fiom the 
allied monobasic acids since the addition of the first half 
molecule of sodium hydroxide produces loss heat than the 
second, which is not improbably owing to the formation of 


the acid salt HF 2 Na , it differs also oy its high heat of 
neutralization 

The tables show also that the dibasic acids may be 
divided into several groups, according to the amounts of 
heat developed on the addition of the first and second 
molecules of sodium hydroxide The first group includes 
hydrofluosihcic aud hydrochloroplatinic acids, the amount 
of heat developed by the second molecule of hydroxide 
being equal to that developed on the addition of the first 
molecule The second group includes sulphuric, selemc, 
oxalic, and tartaric acids , with these acids less heat ib de- 
veloped by the first than by the second molecule , thus — 


Sodium hydi oxide 

Sulphuric 

St lenic 

Oxalic 

Tartaric 

acid 

acid 

acid 

acid 

1st Molecule 

146 

148 

188 

124 

2d 

164 

156 

145 

129 


Iu the third group, which includes sulphurous, selenious, 
carbonic, and bone acids, and probably also chromic, 
phosphorous, and succinic acids, the contrary is the case — 



Sulphuioun 

Selemona 

Caibonlc 

Boric 

Sodium hydroxide 

at Id 

add 

acid 

acid 

1st Molet ule - | 

159 

148 

110 

111 

2d _j 

131 

122 

92 

89 


The tnbasic acids exhibit similar differences, thus — 


Sodium hydi oxide 

Citric acid 

Arsenic add 

Phosphoric at Id 

1st Molecule 

124 

150 

148 

2d „ 

m 

126 

123 

3d „ 

13 2 

83 

69 


These differ ences which acids of the same basicity ex 
hibit when submitted to tbermochemic.il investigation 
correspond to diffeiences m their chemical behaviour 
Foi example, when a solution of citric acid is neutralized 
with sodium caibonate and evaporated to crystallization, 
the tnsodium salt Na s C ft H*0 7 is readily obtained, but 
when a solution of phosphoiic or arsenic acid is similarly 
treated, tho disodium salt Na 2 HP0 4 or Na 2 HA&0 4 is 
formed , the tnsodium s ills of these acids can only be 
piocured by adding sodium hydroxide Apparently the 
tnsodium salts of phosphoric and arsenic acids are par- 
tially decomposed by water, as their solutions are strongly 
alkaline , hence the third molecule of hydroxide does not 
effect the complete conversion of the di- into the tn-sodium 
salt The beuavioui of sulphuric acid will be discussed 
latei on 

All soluble hydroxides when in solution appear to have 
nearly tho same heat of neutralization, as will be seen 
troni the following table, winch exhibits the number of 
units of heat developed on neutralizing solutions of 
equivalent quantities of various hydroxides with a solution 
of one molecule (in grammes) of sulphuric acid, or of the 
equivalent quantities (2 molecules) of hydrochloric or 
nitric acid at 18° 0 — 


Namt of hydioxlda 

Sulphuric 

aud 

Hydrot hloi ic 
acid 

Nitric acid 

Lithium hydroxide 

31,290 

27,700 


Sodium ,, 

31,380 

27,490 

27,360 

Potassium ,, 

31,290 

27,500 

27,540 

Thallium „ 

31,130 

27,520 

27,380 

Barium ,, 


27,780 I 

28,260 

Strontium ,, 

30,710 

27,630 


Calt iu m ,, 

31,140 

27,900 



But very different amounts of heat are developed on 
dissolving the hydroxides which are insoluble in water in 
acids The following numbers represent the heat of 
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arotialkatioa of vwloua hydroxides insoluble in water 
by o molecule of sulphuric acid * — 


Magnesium hydroxide 

Manganese „ 

Nickel » 

• 

81,220 

26,480 

26,110 

24,670 

Cobalt 


Iron »• 


24,920 

Cadmium «• 


28,820 

Zinc »» 


23,410 

Copper »« 


18,440 


Thomsen, however, considers that the differences be- 
tween the amounts of heat developed when these hydrox- 
ides are dissolved m acids, and when soluble hydroxides 
are neutralized, are due to the heat absorbed m rendering 
them soluble , or in other words, that solutions of these 
hydroxides would have the same heat of neutralization as 
solutions of soluble hydroxides 

One of the most interesting results of the thormochemi- 
cal investigation of the behaviour of acids with metallic 
hydroxides is the proof that when sodium hydroxide, for 
example, is added to a mixture of two acids in insufficient 
quantity to neutralize both, the sodium salts of the two 
acids are seldom formed m the proportions in which the 
two acids are mixed Thus, when a solution of 2 mole- 
cules of sodium hydroxide is mixed with a solution con- 
taining two molecules of monobasic nitric acid and one 
molecule of dibasic sulphuric acid, two-thirds of the sodium 
hydroxide enter into leaction with the nitric acid and 
one-third with the sulphuric acid The avidity, as it is 
teimed by Thomsen, of nitric acid to enter into reaction 
with sodium hydroxide is thus twice as great as that of 
Bulphuric acid The avidity of hydrochloric acid for 
Bodium hydroxide is equal to that of nitric acid, but the 
avidities of hydrobromic, hydnodic, and hydrofluoric acids 
are less than that of hydrochloric acid in the proportion 
HC1 HBr HI HF-100 89 79 5 

In concluding this brief account of the thermochemical 
behaviour of some of the acids and hydroxides, we may 
observe that the interpretation of most of the remarkable 
results to which we have alluded has not been given 
The study of this branch of chemistry is yet in its infancy, 
and is beset with difficulties, but its importance can 
scarcely be exaggerated At present we scarcely know 
more than that in the formation of a given substance a 
certain amount of heat is finally developed or absorbed, 
but m most cases we arc ignorant of the value of one or 
more of the several distinct operations which wo believe 
are involved in the reaction by which it is produced, so 
that the results given by different substances cannot as a 
rule be satisfactorily compared 

Many substances belonging to all classes of chemical 
compounds unite with water, forming combinations from 
which it may be again expelled by the application of a 
greater or less degree of heat, and from the circumstanc o 
that many of these combinations are crystalline, the water 
is said to be present m the form of water of crystallization 
Thus, potassium hydroxide crystallizes with 2 molecules 
of water, as KHO 4- 2H 2 0 , copper sulphate with 5 mole 
ernes, as CuS0 4 + 5H 2 0 , and sodium sulphate with 7 
and with 10 molecules The water may usually be ex- 
pelled from these compounds by the application of a gentle 
heat, and many salts part with their water of crystalliza- 
tion on exposure to the air , but others are not deprived of 
it, or more than a part, unless very strongly heated 
Copper sulphate, for example, readily Joses 4 of the 5 
molecules of water with which it combines, but the remain- 
ing molecule is only expelled by heating to about 200° C , 
5 of the 7 molecules of water in crystallized magnesium 
sulphate are readily removed, and the sixth is expelled 
at about 150° C.T but the seventh is retained at 200° C 
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The compounds containing water of crystallisation are 
usually denied the title of atomic compounds ordinarily 
applied to combinations of two or more elements m which 
it is supposed the constituent atoms are all associated m a 
single molecule under the milucuce of the force which has 
received the name of chemical affinity, and in contra- 
distinction are termed molecular compounds, being regarded 
as combinations of two or more separate molecules This, 
although pei haps true of many of the compounds contain- 
ing water of crystallization, is certainly not true of all, and 
notably of the sulphates which are only deprived of their 
water by heating to high temperatures 

Hydroqen Dioxide, H 2 0 2 — 33 92 

This compound cannot bo obtained directly from its 
elements, but there appears to be little doubt that it may 
bo formed by the combination of oxygen with water, since 
it is produced in many cases of slow oxidation in preseuce 
of water, and particularly m processes where ozone is 
formed It is produced m small quantity when water is 
decomposed by an electric current, especially when small 
electrodes are employed Its formation m this manner 
may be regai (led as an oxidation of water, but it has been 
suggested that it is the direct product of electrolysis, and 
that the oxygen evolved is a secondary product derived 
from the decomposition of the hydrogen dioxide , thus — 

2H >() -H 2 4- H 2 0, , 
2H i O J -O i +2H,()‘ 

It is usually prepared from barium dioxide by double de- 
composition with hydrochloric or carbonic acid - 

Ba0 2 + 2IIC1 » II/), 4- Bad., 

Barium dioxide Hydrogen chloride Hydrogen dioxide Barium chloride 

Hydrogen dioxide or peroxide is an exceedingly un- 
stable substance, and readily decomposes even m aqueous 
solution into water and oxygen, especially on heating The 
solution is more stable if slightly acid A dilute solution 
may be concentrated by evaporation m vacuo over sul- 
phuric acid, and hydrogen dioxide was obtained in this 
manner by its discoverer Tlnkiaid as a colourless trans- 
paient liquid, of specific gravity 1 452, which did not 
freeze at - 30° C , it is doubtful, however, whether it has 
ever been prepared quite free from water It did not 
rodden litmus, but had a harsh bitter taste , when placed 
upon the hand it instantly turned the cuticle white 

Hydrogen dioxide exhibits the closest resemblance to 
ozone Thus, it is decomposed by mere contact with finely- 
divided metals, such as silver, gold, and platinum, with 
evolution of oxygen Like ozone it is a powerful reducing 
agent, entering into reaction with silver oxide, for example, 
to form water, oxygen, and metallic silver — 

n 2 O a + Ag 2 0 =* H 2 0 4- 2 Ag + 0 2 

According to Fairley, about 37,000 units of heat are 
developed m the production of 32 grammes of oxygen by 
this reaction, which thus affords further proof of the 
strength of the affinity of oxygen for oxygen, as probably 
the heat developed is chiefly, if not entirely, due to the 
combination of the oxygen atoms Many other oxides 
are reduced by it either to the metallic state or to lower 
oxides, oxygen being evolved and water produced 

But hydrogen dioxide is also a powerful oxidizing 
agent Thus, it decolorizes a solution of indigo , it con 
verts sulphuious acid, H 2 S0 3 , into sulphuric acid, H 2 S() 4 , 
lead sulphide, l*bS, into lead sulphate, PbS0 4 , and many 
oxides into higher oxides It decomposes a solution of 
hydnodic acid with separation of iodine — 

H 2 0 2 4- 2HI « 2HoO -f I 2 

With the aid of this reaction an important senes of ex- 
penments to ascertain the connection between the con- 

V. — 6a 
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ditions of a chemical change and its amount have been 
made by Harcourt and Esson The experiment* consisted 
m adding successive equal portions of sodium hyposulphite 
to a solution containing hydrogen dioxide, hydnodic acid, 
and a little starch By this reagent the iodine which id 
continually being liberated by the action of the dioxide 
on the hydnodic acid is instantly reconverted into iodide, 
so that the liquid, though it contain starch, and though 
iodine is being formed in it, remains quite colourless as 
long as any hyposulphite is present But when the last 
trace of hyposulphite has been removed by the action of 
the iodine, the portion of iodine next formed remains free, 
and the liquid becomes suddonly blue. The addition of 
another small portion of hyposulphite again removes the 
colour, and until all tho hyposulphite is decomposed the 
solution remains colourless, and then again becomes 
suddenly blue Tho intervals at which the blue colour 
appeared were carefully noted, and the amount of hydro- 
gen dioxide decomposed being known from tho amount 
of hyposulphite employed, the quantity of dioxide decom- 
posed m a given time was thus determined The observed 
results are given in tho following table — 


Amount of 
Dioxide 

Time from the 
beginning in 
minutes 

Chimical 
change in 
eac h Interval. 

Interval 

In 

minutes 

20 95 

0 00 



19 96 

4 67 

1 

4 57 

18 95 

9 37 

1 

4 80 

17 96 

14 5 

1 

6 13 

16 95 

19 87 

1 

6 37 

15 95 

26 57 

1 

5 70 

14 95 

31 68 

1 

6 11 

13 95 

38 20 

1 

6 52 

12 95 

45 23 

1 

7 03 

11 95 

52 82 

1 

7 59 

10 95 

61 12 

1 

8 30 

9 95 

70 15 

1 

9 03 

8 95 

80 08 

1 

9 93 

7 95 

91 27 

1 

11 19 

6 95 

103 88 

1 

12 61 

5 96 

118 50 

1 

14 62 

4 95 

135 86 

1 

17 85 

3 95 

167 00 

1 

21 15 

2 96 

181 53 

1 

27 53 

1 95 

228 45 

1 

38 92 

95 

291 18 

1 

66 73 


The general conclusion doducible from these experi- 
ments is, that the amount of chauge at any moment varies 
directly with the amount of dioxide present m the solution , 
m accordance with this law, the quantities of dioxide at the 
end of a series of times taken m arithmetical progression 
are themselves m geometrical progression This law of 
chemical action has been corroborated by the investigation 
of other reactions, and it is probably of very geueral appli- 
cation 

When hydrogen dioxide solution is mixed with a con- 
centrated solution of barium hydroxide, crystalline hy- 
drated barium dioxide, Ba0 2 + 6H 2 0, separates — 

H 2 0 2 + Ba(OH) 2 - Ba0 2 + 2H 2 0 

Hydiogen dioxide Barium hydroxide Barium dioxide Water 

In a similar mannei, pei oxides of many metals are preci- 
pitated on the addition of their salts to a solution of 
hydrogen dioxide 

Hydrogeu dioxide, it will be evident, differs remarkably 
from hydrogen monoxide or water Its instability, and 
its tendency to enter into reaction with other bodies with 
separation of oxygen, appear to be explained by the fact 
that its decomposition into water and oxygen is attended 
with the development of a very considerable amount of 
heat The behaviour of ozone and hydrogen dioxide, m 
fact, strikingly illustrates one of the most important laws 
of chemical action, viz., that those decompositions and 
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reactions which are attended with the development of 
heat always take place more readily than those which 
require an absorption of heat, and they take place the 
more readily the greater the amount of heat which is 
liberated. The heat developed by the decomposition of 
ozone and hydrogen dioxide, we have seen, is to be traced 
to the same cause, bemg due, it can scarcely be doubted, 
to the combination of the oxygen atoms 

Fluorine — Chlorine — Bromine — Iodine. 

Fluonne, Symbol, F , Atomic wt , 19 1 , Molecular wt, (!) 
Chlorine , „ 01 , „ 35 36 , „ 70 72 

Bromine, „ Br , „ 79 75 , „ 159 50. 

Iodine , „ I, „ 126 53, „ 253 07 

These four elements form with metals compounds 
analogous to sea salt, and from this circumstance the name 
halogens, or salt-producers (from oAg, sea-salt), has been 
applied to them, their compounds with other radicles being 
frequently termed haloid compounds They are always 
classed together on account of their close analogy m pro- 
perties, but there are numerous and very important dis- 
tinctions between them 

The element fluonne is not known m the free state, all 
attempts to isolate it having failed on account of the im- 
possibility of obtaining vessels which can withstand its 
action Chlorine is a gas of a greenish yellow colour, 
whilst bromine, at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, is a 
mobile red liquid, so deep m colour as to be almost opaque, 
and iodine is a black, crystalline, and very brittle solid, 
which exhibits metallic lustre 

None of these elements are ever met with m the free 
state, but their compounds are very widely distributed, and 
they are to be detected m most rocks and soils, m spring and 
sea-water, and m the ashes of plants and animals Fluonne 
occurs most abundantly in combination with calcium as 
fluor-spar, and chlorine in combination with sodium as 
ordinary salt, large deposits of which exist in various 
parts of the globe, considerable deposits of bromine m 
combination with potassium have within recent years been 
discovered m Stassfurt, but no abundaut source of iodine 
has hitherto been discovered 

Chlorine was discovered by Scheolem 1774, and was so 
named on account of its colour (from yhapos , green), but 
its elementary nature was first established by Davy in 
1810 Bromine was first described in 1826 by Balard, 
who obtained it from bittern , the mother liquor of sea 
water, after tho less soluble salts have been extracted by 
evaporation and crystallization , it was named on account 
of its irritating odour (from ftpwp.b%, a stench) Iodme was 
discovered by Courtois in 1811, in the waste liquors from 
the manufacture of sodium carbonate from the ashes of 
sea-weed, it received its name from the beautiful violet 
colour of its vapour (foci&fc, violet-coloured) 

Chlorine is usually prepared, both m the laboratory and 
on the large scale, by gently heating a concentrated solu 
tion of hydrochloric acid with manganese dioxide, the 
reaction appears to take place m two stages, — the first con 
sisting in the formation of the manganese chloride corre 
spondmg to manganese dioxide — 

Mn0 2 + 4HC1 « MnCl 4 + 2H 2 0 , 

Manganese Hydrochloric Manganese tetra* — 
dioxide acid chloride Water 

but this compound is so unstable that it breaks up into 
chlorine and a lower chloride of manganese — 

MnCl 4 = Cl 2 + MnCl 2 

Manganese tetia Chlorln . Manganese 
chloride. Chlorine. dlch ? orUle> 

It may be procured directly from salt fey acting on a 
mixture of salt and manganese dioxide with sulphuric 
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acid, but in this case hydrochloric acid is first produced by 
the action of the sulphuric acid on the salt— 

NaCi+ H 2 S0 4 «HC1+ NaHS0 4 

the hydrochloric acid then enters into reaction with the 
manganese dioxide, as explained above, but the manga** 
nese dichlonde is converted into manganese sulphate and 
hydrochloric acid by the sulphuric acid. The following 
equation therefore expresses the final result, but does not 
take mto account that there are several stages m the re- 
action — 

2NaCl + 3H 2 S0 4 + MnO* 

Sodium chloride Sulphuric arid Manganese dioxide 


- Ola 
Chlorine 


+ 20H 2 + MnS0 4 

Water Manganese 

Wat6r sulphate 


+ 2NaIIS0 4 

Sodium hydrogen 
sulphate 


Bromine and iodine are obtained m a precisely similai 
manner by treating *the liquid containing the bromide or 
iodide with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid 

Another process for the manufacture of chlorine has 
been recently introduced by Deacon, which consists in 
passing a mixture of hydrochloric acid gas and air through a 
heated brickwork chamber filled with pieces of firebrick or 
marble which have been soakod in a solution of copper 
sulphate and dried The hydrogen of the hydrochloric 
acid forms water with the oxygen of tho air, and chlorine is 
liberated, but the precise nature of the changes by which 
this is effected is not known Tho reaction is at its maxi- 
miim at a temperature of about 500° C , whiqh is much below 
that at which oxygen alone acts upon hydrochloric acid to 
form water and chlorine , the copper sulphate is but little 
affected, although a certain amount is always transformed 
mto chloride There can be no doubt, however, that the 
decomposition is the result of recurrent action, and another 
somewhat similar method of obtaining chlorine may be 
quoted in illustration Thus, when a mixture of silica and 
sodium chloride is heated to redness m a current of oxygen, 
chlorine is evolved, and the chloride is converted into 
silicate — 


2Si0 2 4* 4NaCl + 0 2 - 2Na 2 Si0 8 + 2C1 2 , 

Silica Sodium chloride Oxygen Sodium ail icate Chlorine 


but on passing hydrochloric acid gas over the silicate it is 
re-converted into the chloride and silica — 


Na 2 Si0 8 + 2HC1 - Si0 2 + 2NaCl + OII 2 

Sodium silicate Hydrochloric acid Silica - Sodium chloride Water 

Hence, by passing hydrochloric acid together with air over 
the mixture of silica and chloride, a continuous evolution 
of chlorine is obtained, reaction in the one direction having 
no sooner taken place than reaction in the opposite direc- 
tion sets in There can be little doubt that the produc- 
tion of chlorine by Deacon’s process is, in a similar manner, 
the result of a series of changes m opposite directions, the 
nature of which, however, remains to be discovered 
Chlorine is very readily condensed by a pressure of about 
4 atmospheres at 15° C , or by cold alone at about - 50° C , 
into a yellow mobile liquid of specific gravity about 1 33, 
but it has not been solidified Bromine has at 0° C, the 
specific gravity 3 188 , it boils at 59* 5 C , yielding a dense 
Ted vapour, and solidifies at - 24° 5 C Iodine melts at 
107° C , and boils at about 175° C , yielding a magnificent 
purple vapour Chlorine gas and the vapour of bromine 
and iodine have a pungent, irritating, disagreeable odour, 
and are irrespirable Water at 10° C dissolves about 2 5 
times its bulk of chlorine, and about 3 per cent of bromine, 
but iodine is very sparingly soluble m water When 
chlorine is passed into a mixture of crushed ice and water 
a crystalline hydrate, Cl 2 + I0H 2 O, is produced, and a 
similar compound of bromine, Br 2 + 10H 2 O, may be 
obtained, but iodine does not furnish a hydrate. 


The halogens furnish with hydrogen compounds m 
which a single atom of hydrogen is united with a single 
atom of the halogen, viz — 

Hydrogen fluoride or liydrofluone acid, IIF 

„ clilondo ,, hydrochloric ,, HC1 

„ bromide „ hydiohromit „ IIBr 

„ iodide ,, hydi iodic ,, HI 

The conditions under which hydrogen and chlorine enter 
into reaction have already been described, and we have 
seen that no change of volume occurs in tho formation of 
hydrogen chloride from its elements A mixture of hy- 
drogen and bromine vapour does not explode on the 
application of flame, but h} drobromic acid is slowly 
formed when the mixture is heated , hydriodn aud is also 
produced when iodine is heated m hydrogen Gore has 
shown that hydrofluoric acid may be prepared by heating 
silvei fluoride m an atmosphore of hydrogen 

2AgF + H 2 - 2HF + 2Ag , 

Silver fluoridt Hydrogen Hydrofluoric acid Silver 

and he finds that one volume of hydrogen in uniting with flu- 
orine produces two volumes of hydrofluoric acid gas, thus 
proving that the constitution of hydrogen fluoride is similar 
to that of hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide Hydrogen 
chloride or hydrochloric acid is usually prepared by gently 
heating a mixture of sodium c blonde or common salt and 
concentrated sulphuric acid, diluted with a small quantity 
of water — 

NaCl + H 2 S0 4 - HC1 + NaHS0 4 

Sodium chloride Sulphuxicaud Hydrogen chloride Sodium hydiogeutmlphuto 

Hydrogen bromide and iodide cannot be pi ©pared in this 
manner from metallic bromides and iodides, as they are 
partially decomposed by contentrated sulphuric and, bro- 
mine or iodine being liberated , this decomposition takes 
place much more readily with hydnodit acid than with 
hydrobromic acid — 

2HI + H 2 S0 4 ~ I 2 + S0 o + 20H 2 

Hydrogen iodide Sulphuric acid Iodim Sulphur dioxide Water 

Hydrobromic and liydnodic acid are therefore usually 
prepared by the action of water on the compounds of 
phosphorus with bromine and iodine , thus — 

PBr« + 3H 2 0 * 3HBr + PH 3 0 8 

Phosphorus tnbromide Water Hydrogen bromide Phosphorous acid 

PI 8 + 3H,0 - 3HI + PH s O s 

Phosphorus triiodide Water Hydrogen iochdt Phosphorous acid 

Hydrogen fluoride is procured by gently heating finely 
powdered calcium fluoride or fluor-spar with concentrated 
sulphuric acid m leaden or platinum vessels, or by strongly 
heating potassium hydrogen fluoride m a platinum re- 
tort — 

CaF 2 + H >S0 4 - 2HF + CaS0 4 

Calcium fluoride Sulphuric acid Hydrogen fluoride Calcium sulphate 

HKF 2 - HF + KF 

Potassium hydrogen fluoride Hydrogen fluoride Potassium fluoride 

The compounds of hydrogen with the halogens, or, as 
they are frequently termed, tho haloid acids, are not only 
similar in composition, but they resemble each other very 
closely in properties Thus, hydrogen chloride, bromide, 
and iodide at ordinary atmospheric temperatures aro 
colourless transparent gases, which fume strongly m moist 
air, whilst hydrogen fluoride is a highly volatile colourless 
liquid, of specific gravity *988 at 12° 7 C , which boils at 
19° 4 C , its vapour fumes strongly in moist air At a 
temperature of 10° C, under a pressure of 40 atmospheres, 
hydrogen chloride is condensed to a colourless liquid of 
specific gravity 1 27, but it has never been solidified , hydro- 
gen bromide and iodide are still more readily liquefied, 
and both may be caused to solidify, the former at - 73° C , 
and tho latter at - 51° C 

The circumstances which attend the formation of hydro- 
gen chloride, bromide, and iodide from their elements, and 
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their general behaviour, show that the affinity of chlonne 
tor hydrogen is much greater than that of bromine, whilst 
that of bromine is greater than that of iodine , and as 
already pointed out (p 475), a considerable amount of 
heat is developed m the formation of hydrogen chlonde, 
but a less amount m the formation of hydrogen bromide, 
and the production of hydrogen iodide from its elements 
involves the absorption of heat We have seen, how- 
ever, that the heat developed or absorbed in the forma- 
tion of these compounds cannot be regarded as an abso- 
lute measure of the affinity of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine for hydrogen, since there is an expenditure of 
energy due to the change of state, the three compounds 
being gases, but one being formed lrom two gases, the 
second from a gas and a liquid, and the third from a 
gas and a solid Moi cover, as we believe that the mole- 
cules which enter into reaction consist each of two atoms, 
the combination of the dissimilar atoms to form mole- 
cules of hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide must be 
preceded by the separation of the similar atoms which 
constitute the molecules of hydrogen, and of chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, and there must be an expenditure of 
energy to effect this separation, it appears probable that 
different amounts of energy are expended m separating the 
atoms of chlorine, of bromine, and of iodine from each 
other, and we may further assume as probable that the 
amount of energy expended m the separation of the atoms 
is greater in the case of chlorine than of bromine, and 
greatei m the case of bromine than of iodine, although at 
present thoie is scarcely any experimental evidence which 
enables us to draw conclusions of any value m proof of this 
Hydrogen fluoride is miscible with water m all proportions, 
and much heat is developed on mixing the two substances , 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide are also extremely 
soluble m watei, forming colourless strongly acid solutions 
Water at 0° C absoibs 825 of its own weight, or about 
492 times its bulk, of hydiogen chloride gas, increasing m 
volume about one-third, and acquiring a density of about 
1 23 This saturated solution consists of hydiogen chloride 
and water in about the proportions indicated by the foimula 
HOI + 3H 2 0 , it fumes strongly, and when heated it gives off 
hydrogen chloride until at 1 1 2° 0 a more dilute solution dis- 
tils over, corresponding approximately in composition with 
the formula HC1 4- 8H 2 0 A weaker solution when heated 
parts with water until it acquires this composition, and 
then distils unchanged In like manner, a solution con- 
taining about 48 per cent of hydrogen bromide distils un- 
changed at 125^0, and a solution containing about 57 per 
cent of hydrogen iodide boils constantly at 127°C , these 
solutions coi respond approximately in composition with 
the formulae HBr-f 6H 2 0 and 2HI + 11H>0 A solution 
of hydrogen fluoride approximately of the composition 
IIF *f 2tl 2 0 distils unchanged at 120° C lloscoe’s experi- 
ments have show n, however, that the composition of these 
solutions varies with the pressure, and that there exists for 
each pressure a solution of corresponding strength which 
undergoes no change in composition when distilled under 
this pressure, and therefoio has a constant boiling point 
Hence, the apparent constancy of composition cannot be 
regarded as pi oof of the existence of a definite hydrate 
corresponding in composition to that of the solutions ob- 
tained on distilling under a given pressuie There is no 
evidence, however, to invalidate, but much to support the 
conclusion that the haloid acids do not dissolve m water as 
such but that they form definite hydrates, and if it be 
admitted that their solutions contain definite hydrates, 
their behaviour is piecisoly similar to that of othei com- 
pounds which decompose when heated, but furnish pro- 
ducts which can reunite to form the parent compound 
According to Thomsen’s determinations, the amounts of 
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heat developed when gaseous hydrochloric, hydrobromic, 
and hydnodic acids are dissolved in water, in the propor- 
tion of 1 molecule of the acid to 400 molecules of watei; 
are as follows — 

In the dissolution of hydrogen chlonde, 17,314 heat-units, 
„ „ „ bromide, 19,207 „ „ 

„ „ „ iodide, 19,207 „ „ 

The development of so large an amount of heat, al- 
though, doubtless, in a great measure arising from the 
change tiom the gaseous to the liquid state, may be 
regai ded as evidence that the acids really enter into 
combination with water, and are not merely dissolved, it 
may be noticed also that the same amounts of beat are 
developed m dissolving hydrogen bromide and iodide, and 
that their solutions, which under the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure distil unchanged, have nearly the same 
boiling point, and conespond approximately m composition 
Solutions of hydrogen chloride ami bromide may be 
preserved unchanged, but the solution of hydrogen iodide 
gradually becomes brown, especially on exposure to light, 
owing to the separation of iodine, the hydrogen being 
oxidized by the oxygen of the air— 

4 HI + 0 2 « 2I 2 + 20H 2 

Hydrogen Iodide Oxygen Iodine. Water 

On the other hand, solutions of chlorine or bromine m 
water may bo preserved unchanged in the dark, but when 
they aie exposed to light oxygen is evolved, and hydrogen 
chlonde or bromide produced - 

2C1 2 + 2H 2 0 = 0 2 + 4IICJ 

Chlorlut Water Ox)gen Hydrogen chloride 

A solution of iodine does not undergo alteration In the 
presence of substances which have a tendency to enter 
into reaction with oxygen, wator is often leadily decom- 
posed m this manner by chlorine and bromine without the 
aid of light, but iodine seldom effects this change , thus, 
on passing chlorine into a solution of sulphurous acid, the 
latter is oxidized to sulphuric acid — 

H,SO s + II 2 0 + Cl 2 - HjS0 4 + 2HC1 

Sulphuious acid Watei Chlorine Sulphuric add Hydrogen chloride. 

The bleaching action which is powerfully exerted by 
chlorine m piesence of water, and less powerfully by 
bromine, is in most cases the result of a similar change, 
the substance bleached being usually one which has a 
tendency to enter into reaction with oxygen 

Chlorine readily displaces bromine and iodine from 
then compounds with hydiogen and other elements, and, 
similarly, bromine displaces iodine , indeed the affinity of 
chlorine for other elements, with few exceptions, is 
superior to that of bromine, the affinity of bromine being 
in like manner superior to that of iodine The decom- 
position of many chlorine compounds by the corresponding 
bromine and iodine compounds, and of bromine com 
pounds by the corresponding iodine compounds, would 
appear at first sight to bo m contradiction to this state- 
ment, but on examination of all such reactions it is found 
that they involve a development of heat, and therefore are 
perfectly normal m character For example, silver chlonde 
is converted into silver iodide by digestion with an 
aqueous solution of hydriodic acid — 

AgCl + HI~AgI + HCl 

It will be obvious that, m a molecule of silver iodide and 
a molecule of hydrogen chloride, the same quantity of the 
same elements is present as m a molecule of silver chlonde 
and of a molecule of hydrogen iodide But m the formation 
of the latter system from its elements, less heat is developed 
than in the formation of the former , hence reaction m the 
direction indicated by the above equation is attended with 
the development of heat Thus, in the formation of a mole- 
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tale of dissolved hydnodic acid from its elements 13,170 
units of heat are evolved, and about 34,800 units of heat 
are developed in the production of a molecule of silver 
chloride , whereas 39,320 units of heat are developed m 
the formation of a molecule of dissolved hydrochloric acid 
from its elements, and about 18,650 units m the pro 
duction of a molecule of silver iodide But— 

(34,800 + 13,170) - (18,650 + 39,320) - - 10,000 
that is to say, the action of hydriodic acid on silver 
chloride is attended with the development of no less than 
10,000 units of heat _ 

All metals which decompose water at a red heat or at 
lower temperatures decompose a solution of hydrogen 
chloride with evolution of hydrogen, and form the cor 
responding metallic chloride, but with very different 
degrees of readiness , thus — 

Zn + 2HC1 « H 2 + ZnOL 

7inc Hydrogen chloride Hydrogen Zinc chloride 

According to Thomsen, the amounts of heat developed m 
the production of 2 grammes of hydrogen by the action of 
vanous metals on a dilute solution of hydrogen chloride 
are as follows — 


Lithium 

125,860 heat units 

Potassium 

123,700 

>> it 

Sodium 

114,380 

it it 

Magnesium 

108,290 

It M 

Aluminium 

79,880 

II II 

Mangam se 

49,360 

l» II 

Zinc 

* 34,200 

II II 

Iron 

21,310 

II II 

Cadmium 

17,610 

If II 

Lead 

4,130 

M II 


Exact comparative observations of the degrees ot leadmess 
with which the various metals evolve hydrogen from a 
solution of hydrogen chloride have not as yet been made, 
but from ordinary observations it appears that those act 
most readily which develop the greatest amount of heat 
when dissolved It is very difficult to compare the 
behaviour of different metals, however, since minute quan- 
tities of impurity exeit a most remarkable influence , thus, 
ordinary zinc and iron dissolve with the greatest readiness 
in a dilute solution of hydrogen chloride, but the pure 
metals are only slowly dissolved 

Hydrogen bronudo and iodide closely resemble hydro 
gen chloride m their behavumi with metals, mercury, 
however, which is not affected by hydrogen chloride or 
bromide, slowly dissolves m hydiogen iodide Hydrogen 
fluoride not only acts with great leadmess upon all metals 
which are dissolved by the other haloid acids, but likewise 
on many which theso acids do not attack, — copper and 
silver, for example , and it also dissolves many elements 
which are insoluble m all other acids, such as silicon, 
boron, titanium, tautalum, and zirconium, with evolution 
of hydrogen Gore has shown that anhydrous liquid 
hydrogen fluoride and chloride are, m most cases, much 
less energetic m their chemical reactions than their aqueous 
solutions, this is probably because the products which 
are formed m the first instance, being insoluble or diffi- 
cultly soluble in the acid, form a coating on the surface of 
the substance submitted to the action of the acid, and 
thus preserve it from further action, or cause the action 
to take place more slowly , when water is present the 
product is dissolved, and thus a fresh surface is continu- 
ally exposed 

The haloid acids readily enter into reaction with most 
metallic oxides, forming water and the corresponding 
compound of the metal with the halogen, thus — 

ZnO + 2HC1 - ZnCL + OH 2 

Zinc oxide Ifydrogen chloride Zinc chloride Water 

Fe 2 0 3 + 6HCI - Fe 2 Cl 6 + 30H 2 

Ferric oxide Hydrogen chloride ferric chloride Water 
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Hydrogen fluoride is capable of dissolving some oxides, 
such as silica, Si0 2 , for example, which aie not affected by 
the other haloid acids It is in consequence easily dis- 
tinguished from the other haloid acids by the powerful 
corrosive action which it exeits on glass 

The haloid acids also readily enter into reaction with, 
or neutralize, the hydroxides, forming watei and the cor 
responding fluoride, chloride, bromide, or iodide — 

NaOH + HOI - NaCl + H ? 0 

Sodium hydi oxide Hydiogen chloride Sodium thlotlde Wat<» 

Ba(OH), + 2HBr = B..Br, + 2H,C 

liatium hydroxide Hydrogen bromide lhulum biomldt \\»toi 

The theunochemical behaviour ol h}diochlorie acid with 
hydroxides has already been discussed 

Chlorine enteis into reaction with many oi the elements 
at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, and with all of 
them, with few exceptions, at more or less elevated tun 
peratuies, its union with phosphoius, and with tmely 
divided arsenic, antimony, tin, and copper, is attended 
with combustion Bromine and iodine closely resemble 
chlorine m their behaviour with other elements , the union 
of bi owinc with othei elements, however, appears always 
to take place loss readily, and to be accompanied by the 
development of less heat than is the case with chlorine, and 
the aflimty of iodine foi most other elements is still weaker 
than that of bromine The iodides also aie usually less 
stable than the corresponding bionudes, whnh are usually 
less stable than the corresponding chlorides The com- 
pounds of the halogens with metals and with positive 
elements generally are mostly stable m presence of watei, 
but their compounds with ncgativo elements are mostly 
decomposed by watei, and the halogen separated m tho 
form of haloid acid 

The same element does not always enter into combina- 
tion with chlorine, bromine, and iodine m the same 
proportions , thus, phosphorus forms a stable trichloride, 
PC1 3 , and an unstable pentachlonde, PCl r> , a stable tri- 
bromide, PBr a , and a pentabromide, PBr 6 , less stable than 
the pentachlonde , but with iodine it lorrris the com 
pounds PI H and J' 2 l 4 Many elements furnish compounds 
with fluoutie containing a higher propoition of fluorine 
than corresponds to the amount of chlorine m then highest 
chlorides, oi they form stable fluorides but unstable 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides , foi example, phosphorus 
pen tall uonde, PI\ , is not decomposed by heat, wheieas 
the pentachlonde, PC1 5 , is leadily resolved into the tn 
chloride and chlonne by heating 

The halogens do not only combine with hydrogen and 
other elements, however, but they are capable of forming 
compounds with each other Thus, by the action of iodine 
on silver fluoride, Goie has obtained iodine pentafluonde, 
IF 5 , as a colourless highly volatile liquid , iodine at once 
enters into reaction with chlonne, and is first converted 
mto liquid iodine chloride, TCI, but ultimately yields 
iodine trichloride, IC1 3 , which is a crystalline solid, with 
bromine iodine appears to furnish only a liquid mono- 
biomide, IBr In like manner, bromine forms with 
chloriue a liquid bromine chloride, BrCl 

On account of its great affinity for hydrogen, chlonne 
readily enters into reaction with a large number of 
hydrogenized carbon compounds, and displaces the hydro- 
gen more or less completely Thus, methane, CH 4 , when 
submitted to the action of chlorine, is successively con- 
verted into monochloromethane, CH,C1, dichloromethane, 
CII 2 C1 2 , tnchloromethane, CHC1 3 , and tetrachloiom ethane, 
CC1 4 , — the displaced hydrogen being evolved as hydrogen 
chloride Bromine behaves similarly, but enters into such 
reactions much less readily , iodine seldom, if ever, behaves 
in this way 
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Compounds of the Halogens with Oxygen. 

Oxides of fluonne are unknown, and the oxides of the 
remaining halogens are very imperfectly investigated 
Three oxides of chlonne have been prepared, viz. — 

CLO, Cl 2 O s , and C10 2 

Hypotfiloious Chlorous Chlorine 

anhydride anhydride peroxide 

At ordinary temperatures these compounds are greenish- 
yellow gases, rernarkableon account of their instability, being 
decomposed with explosive violence by very slight elevations 
of temperature Their instability is accounted for by the 
circumstance that their decomposition is attended with the 
development of a very considerable amount of heat , thus, 
according to Thomsen, the formation of gaseous hypo- 
chlorous anhydride from its elements would involve the 
absorption of 18,040 units of heat per molecule, and con- 
sequently this amount is developed when the anhydride is 
resolved into its elements The explanation of the 
absorption of heat m the formation of the oxides of 
chlonne would appear to be that more energy must be 
expended m separating the atoms of oxygon from each 
other, and m separating the atoms of chlorine from each 
other, than is produced by the combination ot the chlorine 
and oxygen atoms 

Oxides of bromine are also unknown, and since thermo- 
chemical investigation has shown that oxygen has less 
affinity to bromine than to chlorine, their non-formation 
in reactions corresponding to those by which the oxides of 
chlonne aie produced is no longer surprising 

Iodine differs entirely from chlorine and bromine with 
regard to its affinity for oxygen Only one oxide of iodine 
is known, viz , iodic anhydride, I 2 0,,, but this is a white 
crystalline substance of considerable stability, and, accord- 
ing to Thomsen's determination, the formation of this com- 
pound from its elements would involve the development of 
no less than 44,860 units of heat per molecule It has 
not been directly produced from its elements, although its 
formation m this manner is not improbable 

Chlorous anhydride is prepared by passing dry chlorine 
gas over dry mercuric oxide — 

2HgO + 2C1 2 - C1 2 0 + Hg 2 OCl 2 
It may be condensed by surrounding the receiver with a 
mixture of jee and salt, and thus obtained as a deep red 
liquid which emits a vapour of a deeper coloui than that 
of chlorine, having a peculiar suffocating chlorous smell 
It is with the greatest readiness decomposed into chlonne 
and oxygen, the warmth of the haud being sufficient to 
cause it to explode Water dissolves about 200 times its 
bulk of the gas, forming a pale yellow solution of hypo- 
chlorous acid, which has an acid but not sour taste — 


chloric acid, and the chlorine produced is probably the 
result of reaction between these bodies— 

HCl+HOQ*(3,+OH* j 

Hypochlorous acid is a very powerful oxidizing agent, 
and rapidly converts many of the elements into thetr 
highest oxides, at the same time liberating chlonne; 
indeed, m many respects it is not unlike ozone and 
hydrogen dioxide m its chemical behaviour, and it enters 
into reaction with the latter m the manner represented by 
the equation — 

HOOl + H 2 0 2 - O* + HC1 + H 2 0 * 

Like chlorine, it possesses powerful bleaching properties. 
The hypochlorites also act as bleaching agents, probably 
by yielding oxygen to the substance submitted to their 
action, but less powerfully than the free acid 

The bleaching powder or chlonde of lime of commerce 
is prepared by exposing slaked lime or calcium hydroxide 
to the action of chlorine gas There has been much dis- 
cussion among chemists as to the constitution of the 
compound so produced, and it is only quite recently that 
evidence has been obtained which enables us to pronounce 
a decision The composition of bleaching powder is 
represented by the formula CaCl 2 0, whereas calcium 
hypochlorite would be represented by the formula 
CaCl 2 0 2 , it was therefore supposed that the bleaching 
powder was a mixture of calcium chlonde and calcium 
hypochlorite, since CaCl^ + CaCl 2 0 2 = 2CaCl 2 0 Appar- 
ently, however, it is a distinct compound intermediate 
between calcium chloride and calcium hypochlonte, thus— 



Calcium chloilde. 


Ca {(OCl) ’ Ca {}oc!S' 

Calcium chlorohypochlorite Calcium 
(Bleaching powdei ) hypot k lorite 


and its formation from calcium hydroxide may be repre- 
sented by the following equation — 


Ca { OH + C1 * = Ca { (OCl) + 0H * 

On dissolving m water, according to Kingzett, it is 
resolved into calcium chloride and calcium hypochlonte, 
which may be obtained m crystals by carefully con- 
centrating the solution m vacuo, so that a solution of 
bleaching powder is correctly regarded as a solution of 
calcium hypochlonte — 


2Ca { y C1 - CaCl 2 + Ca| qqJ 

Bleaching powder Calcium chloride Calcium hypochlorite 

Solutions of hypochlontes are very unstable, and when 
boiled they furnish a mixture of chlonde and chlorate , 
thus — 


C1 2 0 + H 2 0 «* 2HOC1 

By neutralizing this solution with metallic hydroxides or 
carbonates corresponding metallic hypochlorites are formed, 
but these salts are usually prepared by passing chlorine 
into water m which the metallic hydroxide or carbonate is 
suspended or dissolved, the liquid being carefully cooled — 


2KOH + Cl> 


Potassium 

hydroxide 


Chlorine 


KOCl + KC1 + 

Potassium Potassium 

hypochloilte chloride 


oh 2 

Water 


A concentrated solution of hypochlorous acid decom- 
poses rapidly, even when kept in ice , a dilute solution is 
more stable, but is decomposed by boiling into chloric 
acid, water, chlorine, and oxygen These substances are 
probably the products of several distinct changes, such as 
are represented by the following equations — 


2HOC1 - 0 2 + 2HC1 

3HOCI - HO h CI + 2HC1 

Hypochlorous acid Chloric acid Hydrogen chloride 


Hypochlorous acid, however, readily decomposes hydro- 


3KOC1 = KO,a + 2KC1 

Potassium hypochlorite Potassium chlorate Potassium chloride 

It is on this account that it is necessary m prepanng 
hypochlontes to act on a cold solution of the hydroxide, 
since if the solution be heated chlorate is formed by the 
decomposition of the hypochlonte 

The chlorates are very stable compounds as compared 
with the hypochlontes They may be obtained well crys- 
tallized, and are all soluble m water They are destitute 
of bleaching properties The most important chlorate 
is potassium chlorate, KC10 S , which is chiefly interesting 
as a source of oxygen, and is largely employed m the 
manufacture of fireworks , the resolution of this salt mto 
oxygen and potassium chlonde is attended with a develop- 
ment of heat amounting to 9700 units per molecule 
decomposed. 

By exactly decomposing a solution of banum chlorate 
with sulphunc acid, a solution of chloric acid, HC10 S , is 
obtained, which may be separated from the insoluble 
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barium sulphate ^ filtration, and oonoentrated by evapo- 
ratum in woo twtfl ft form* * »J*apy liquid :— 

Ba^ClOg), + HjSO* - 2H010 a + BaSOg . 

Chloric acid has a faint chlorous odour, and a powerfully 
acid reaction , it is instantly decomposed by contact with 
organic matter, with charring, and frequently even with 
ignition. In diffused daylight it gradually undergoes 

X ntaneous decomposition, and when heated to a little 
ye 100° C it is rapidly converted into perchloric acid, 
water, chlorine, and oxygen — 

8HC10« - 4HC10 4 + 2H 2 0 + 30 2 + 2C1 2 

Chloric acta Perchloric acid. Water Oxygon Chlorine 

It is a powerful oxidizing and bleaching agent 

Chloric acid serves for the preparation of tho remaining 
oxides and oxy-acids of chlorine To prepare chlorous 
anhydride from it, 10 parts of pure benzene are dissolved in 
100 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, and when the 
mixture has cooled 12 parts of pulverized potassium 
chlorate are added The chloric acid liberated from the 
chlorate under these circumstances is deprived of a por- 
tion of its oxygen by the benzene, which is oxidized, and 
at the same time, by the dehydrating influence exercised 
by the sulphuric acid, the elements of a molecule of water 
are removed and chlorous anhydride is liberated , thus — 
2HC10 8 -0 2 -0H 2 ~Cl 2 0 3 

The mixture is heated to about 50° C in a flask having a 
delivery tube fitted to its neck by grinding, and blown 
out in several places into small bulbs , the gas, after 
passing through water contained in these bulbs, is con- 
ducted into a glass tube surrounded by a mixture of ice 
and salt The condensed liquid deposits crystals of a 
hydrate of chlorous acid, and the supernatant liquid 
decanted immediately into a small cooled gloss cylinder 
forms the nearly anhydrous oxide C1 2 0 8 Liquid chlorous 
oxide or anhydride thus obtained is very mobile, is of a deep 
rod colour, and has a specific gravity of 1 330 to 1 387 at 
0° C , it boils a little above 0° C , and it explodes some- 
what readily at a few degrees above 0° C The specific 
gravity of the gaseous oxide accords with that required 
by the formula Cl 2 O a Chlorous anhydride is not very 
soluble m water, 100 grammes of water at 23° C dissolv- 
ing 5 65 grammes of the oxide (Brandau) The solution 
of chloious acid, HC10 2 , thus obtained, has powerful 
bleaching and oxidizing properties, when it is heated, 
chloric and hydrochloric acids are formed and chlorine 
evolved By neutralizing the solution with hydroxides of 
the alkali or alkaline earth metals corresponding chlorites 
are obtained, which are soluble , and from these the 
insoluble chlorites of lead and silver are obtained by 
double decomposition Chlorites are decomposed by the 
feeblest acids, even by carbonic acid 

When fused potassium chlorate is carefully treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, chlorine dioxide or peroxide is 
evolved , the reaction by which it is produced, it is stated, 
is represented by the following equation — 

3KC10, + 2H 2 S0 4 *» 2C10 2 + H 2 0 + KC10 4 + 2KHS0 4 

Potassium Sulphuric Chloihus w t Potassium Potassium 

chlorate acid peroxide perchloiate hydrogen sulphate 


doubt that chlorine peroxide is correctly represented by 
the formula C10 2 , and it is, therefore, to be included with 
mtnc oxide and the few other compounds in which we 
must suppose an odd number of affinities are free (see p 
473). It is absorbed by alkaline solutions, forming a 
mixture of a chlorite and a chlorate — 

2C10 2 + 2KHO - KC10 2 + KC1() 8 + OH 2 

Chlorine Potassium Potassium Potassium 

peroxide, hydroxide chhnlde thkoiate. w,MeT 

In this respect especially it difters from the other oxides 
of chlorine 

The only remaining chlorine compound to be considered 
is perchloric acid, IIC10 4 It may be formed from chloric 
acid by oxidation, but, according to Koscoo, the best 
method of preparing it consists in boiling down a solution 
of chloric acid , lower oxides of chlorine escape, and a 
solution of perchloric acid is left It may also be ob- 
tained from potassium perchlorate, formed by heating 
potassium chlorate, by distilling it with sulphuric acid 

Aqueous perchloric acid may be concentrated by boiling 
till it attains a temperature of 203° C , after which it passes 
over in the form of an oily liquid which approximately 
has the composition IIC10 4 + 2H 2 0 By distilling this 
hydrate with twice its volume of sulphuric acid, nearly 
pure perchloric acid is obtained 

The pure acid is a colourless very soluble liquid, of 
specific gravity 1 782 at 15° 5 C In this state it is 
one of the most powerful oxidizing agents known ; a single 
drop brought 111 contact with charcoal, wood, or almost 
any organic substance, immediately causes an explosive 
combustion, which m violence almost equals the sud- 
den decomposition of the so-called chloride of nitrogen 
It produces frightful burns if allowed to fall upon the skin 
It undergoes spontaneous decomposition at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and cannot be distilled unchanged It unites 
very enei getically with water, and when mixed with it m 
suitable proportions forms the hydrate H01O 4 4- H 2 0 , this 
is a white crystalline substance, which melts at 5(r C , and 
undergoes decomposition when heated to 110° C , splitting 
up into the pure acid and the oily hydrate above men 
tioned 

Aqueous perchloric acid has a sour taste, and reddens 
litmus strongly, but does not bleach , it dissolves iron and 
zinc with evolution of hydrogen, and when dilute it is 
unaffected by hydrogen sulphide and sulphurous acid, 
which reduce all other oxy-acids of chlorine Perchloric 
acid, in fact, is distinguished from all other oxidized chlo- 
rine compounds by its superior stability, oxygen being 
withdrawn from it with comparative difficulty 

The results of Thomsen’s tbermochemical examination of 
various reactions which are involved in the formation of 
some of the oxidized chlormo compounds are exhibited 111 
the following table The symbols m the first column indi- 
cate the nature of the reaction, and the numbers in the 
second column the units of heat developed or absorbed, — the 
reaction being supposed to take place between the substances 
of which the symbols are separated by commas Thus, the 

hne Cl 2 , 0 -18,040 Gaseous oxide 


The so-called euchlonne gas, which is obtained when a 
mixture of a chlorate and hydrochloric acid is gently 
heated, appears to be a mixture of chlorine peroxide with 
chlorine Chlorine peroxide is gaseous at ordinary tem- 
peratures, but by means of a mixture of ice and salt it 
may be condensed to a red liquid It has a deep greenish- 
yellow colour, and peculiar sweet chlorous odour , a slight 
degree of heat and mere contact with organic matters at 
once determine its explosion Like all the oxides of 
chlorine, it acts rapidly upon mercury and most metals 
From Pebal's recent experiments there appears to be no 


is to be read as meaning that, m the formation of a mole- 
cule (in grammes) of gaseous chlorine oxide from chlonne 
and oxygen, 18,040 units of heat would be absorbed 
Similaily, the reaction C1 2 0, Aq, that is to say, the absorp- 
tion of gaseous chlonne oxide by watei is attended with 
the development of 9440 units of heat , hence the reaction 
Cl 2 , O, Aq, or the foimation of a solution of bypochlor- 
ous acid (two molecules) from chlonne, oxygen, and water 
would involve the absorption of 8600 units of heat For 
these, as in all Thomsen’s experiments, the determinations 
were made at about 18° C 
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Reaction 


Units >f heat 
[developed or] 
absorbed 


T3 

3 

§ 

• C'1,,0 

C1,0 , Aq 

§j 

Cl.,0, Aq 

s? 

C1,0, H, Aq 
k ClOHAq, KOHAq 


1 0 B , Aq , 


Cl , 0 8 , H , Aq 

1 

!' 

ClOjHAq, KOHAq 
ClOgK , Aq 

KOI , () 3 

S 

K,n, <>,, 


HClAq , O a 


KClAq , Oj 


Remai ks. 


-18,040 
+ 9,440 

- 8,600 

+ 29,880 
+ 9,980 

-20,480 

+ 23,940 

+ 13,760 
-10,040 
9,770 



Oaseoua oxide 
j Absorption of gas by 
j water 

( Formation of aqueous 
( and 

j Ditto from Cl , O, H, and 
f water 

Heat of neutralization 

Formation of aqueous 
acid from chlorine, 
oxygen, and watei 

! Ditto from chlorme, oxy- 
gen, hydrogin, and 
wat< r 

Heat of neutralization 
Heat of dissolution 
Oxidation of dry KC1 
( formation of crystalline 
< KCIO, from its ele- 
( m( nts 
Oxidation 
solution 
Oxidation 
solution 


of HC1 in 
of KC1 in 


In this table, and in all similar tables, the reactions are 
represented empirical /, and the figures after the symbols 
merely indicate the number of atoms which enter into the 
composition of the compound Thus, the reaction ex- 
pressed as Clj , O, merely refers to the formation of a mole 
cule (in grammes) of hypochlorous anhydride, Cl/), from 
chlorine and oxygen, and the arrangement of the symbols 
m this mannei is not intended to indicate that the com 
pound is formed fiom a molecule of chlorine and an atom 
of oxygen The symbol Aq is intended to mdi< ate that 
an excess of water is employed, i e , such an amount that no 
appreciable development of heat would be caused by the 
addition of a further quantity 

When bromine is added to an aqueous solution of sodium 
hydroxide, sodium hypobioimte, NaOBr, w formed, but this 
is much less stablo than the corresponding hypochlorite, 
and is readily conveited into bromate and bromide The 
bromates and bromic acid resemble the chlorates and 
chloric acid, but are much less stable , thus, a solution ol 
bronuc acid is decomposed at 100° C , giving off bromine 
and oxygon, and all reducing agents decompose it with 
facility The inferior stability of the oxidized com- 
pounds of bromine as compared with those of chlorine 
appears to nidicato that the affinity of bromine to oxygen 
is less than that of chlorine , this is entirely confirmed by 
thermochemical investigation, Thomsen having obtained 
the following values for bromic acid — 


Ilr s ,O lt Aq - -43,520 

Br t O,,H, Aq ~ +12,420 

BrH Aq , O g , =- - 15,960 

KOHAq, BrO.HAq- +13,750 


( Formation of the aqueous acid fi om 
f bromine, oxygen, and wattr 
j Formation of the aqueous ucid fiom 
( its elements 
Oxidation of hydrobromic acid 
Heat of neutralization 


When iodine is added to solutions of alkaline hydroxides 
or carbonates, alkaline hypoiodites corresponding to the 
hypochlorites are perhaps formed, but as yet have not 
been isolated By dissolving iodine m a warm solution of 
potassium hydroxide a mixture of potassium iodide and 
lodate is produced — 

3I 2 ■+ GKHO - KTO a + 5KI + 30H 2 

lodkw Potassium hydroxide Potassium iodate Potassium iodide Water 


Iodine *s converted into iodic acid by heating with the 
strongest nitric acid, and by the action of many other 
oxidizing agents , but iodic acid is usually prepared from 
barium iodate, which is decomposed with the necessary 
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quantity of sulphuric acid. Potassium iodate is most 
readily prepared by passing chlonne into .water w which 
iodine is suspended until the latter is dissolved, then adding 
a corresponding quantity of potassium chlorate and warming ; 
the iodine is converted into monochlonde, which enters into 
reaction with the chlorate, and chlorine is evolved — 
KOlOj + IC1 ** KIO s +• Cl 2 

By adding a solution of barium hydroxide, insoluble 
barium iodate is precipitated, from which, as pointed out, 
iodic acid may be prepared 

Iodic acid separates from its solution on spontaneous 
evaporation in crystals of the composition HIOo, when 
heated to 120° O these crystals lose water, ana appar- 
ently form the compound HI 8 O g or HI0 8 +- I 2 O fi , at about 
170° C this compound is resolved into water and iodic 
anhydride, I 2 0 6 Iodic anhydnde is a crystalline sub- 
stance, which readily dissolves in water, forming iodic acid , 
when heated to about 370° C it is resolved into oxygen and 
iodine Iodic acid is a powerful oxidizing agent, being 
easily decomposed by deoxidizing agents , hydnodic acid 
reduces it to iodine and water — 

11I0 3 -+ 5HI <= 3I 2 + 3H 2 0 

The chlorates and bromates are mostly easily soluble, 
and the corresponding salts are isomorphous, but the 
lodates are mostly difficultly soluble, and with the excep- 
tion of barium iodate, are not isomorphous with the cor- 
responding chlorates and biomates Moieover, chloric 
and bromic acids furnish but one class of salts, of which 
potassium chlorate, KC1G U , is typical , but iodic acid, m 
addition to the normal lodateB, such as potassium iodate, 
KIO., , forms acid salts These difierences appear to in 
dicate that iodic acid differs in constitution from the other 
acids, and Thomsen has pointed out that it is piobably 
a dibasic acid of the formula H 2 T 2 0 6 , since it is readily 
conveited into water and the anhydnde I 2 0 5 , a property 
which is characteristic of dibasic but not of monobasic 
acids , and since it furnishes acid salts, which is also 
characteristic of polybasic but not of monobasic acids, 
and is isomorphous with succinic acid, which is dibasic 
Noimal potassium iodate would therefore have the formula 
K„l 2 O 0 , and the so-called dnodate is probably the acid 
salt KHl 2 O fi 

This view of the constitution of iodic acid is rendered 
the more probable by the behaviour of periodic acid, the 
disodium salt of which separates as a crystalline powder 
on passing chlonne into a solution of sodium iodate and 
sodium hydroxide , the reaction is empirically represented 
by the equation— 

NaTO s + 3NaOH + Cl 2 - Na 2 I + 2NaCl 

Sodium iodate Disodium pet iodate 

To prepare the acid from this salt, it is dissolved in mtnc 
acid, and silver nitrate added , the precipitate of disilver 
periodate is dissolved m hot dilute nitric acid, and the 
solution concentrated at a moderate heat until a salt of the 
composition AgI0 4 crystallizes out By treating this salt 
with cold water it is decomposed, disilver periodate and 
periodic acid being produced — 

2 AgI0 4 + 40H 2 « Ag 2 IH/) 6 + H b I 0 6 , 
to obtain the latter the solution is evaporated 

Periodic acid separates from its aqueous solution in 
colourless crystals of the composition H 5 IO c , which are 
not altered at 100° C, but melt at 130° O, and when 
heated to a higher temperature give off water and oxygen, 
leaving iodic anhydnde 

Periodic acid furnishes a complex but extremely in- 
teresting series of salts Thus, it forms two potassium 
salts, one of which has the composition KIO, , and is ob- 
tained on passing chlorme into a solution of potassium 
iodate and potassium hydroxide , the second is represented 
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by tie formula K 4 I 2 0 7 , And is obtained on dissolving the 
former m potassium hydroxide solution. The latter 
crystallizes with 9 molecules of water, which, however, it 
loses when exposed over sulphuric acid Corresponding 
sodium salts exist That which has the composition 
NaI0 4 crystallizes either m the anhydrous state, or with 3 
molecules of water, which it leadily loses in dry air , the 
second salt, the formation ot which was above descnbed, 
separates in crystals of the composition Na 4 I 2 0 M + 2II 2 0 , 
and is only rendered anhydrous by heating to 220° C 
Three silver salts are known, represented by the formulae 
AglO., Ag 4 I 2 0 9 H~3H 2 0, and Ag 5 I(L , the second of 
these loses 2 molecules of water at 10(r C , but the third 
only at 200° C The barium salt Ba 2 I 2 O 0 separates iu the 
anhydrous state from strongly acid solutions, but when 
prepared by precipitating a solution of the acid with barium 
hydroxide, or of an alkali salt with a barium salt, it con- 
tains 6 or 7 molecules of water, which are only completely 
removed by heating to 300° C It also furnishes a lead salt 
of the composition Pb 8 l 2 O 10 4- 2H 2 0 , and amongst other 
magnesium salts one of the composition Mg 4 I 2 O n , which 
crystallizes with 6 and with 9 molecules of water 

The question now arises — What is the nature of the 
relation between these various salts'! By the chemical 
method alone it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
decide, but from Thomsen’s thermochemical investigation 
of the acid there can be little doubt as to the answer we 
should make to this question When successive molecules 
of potassium hydroxide are added to a solution of 1 
molecule of tho acid U,JO 0 the amounts of heat evolved 
are as follows — 

On the addition of the 1st molecule, 5,150 heat-units 

„ 2d „ 21,440 „ 

„ 3d „ 3,150 „ 

„ 4th and 5th „ 2,300 „ 

The first and second molecules, therefore, together causo the 
development of 20,590 units of heat, or of 13,295 units per 
molecule But we have seen (p 486) that on neutralizing 
a large number of acids, between 13,750 and 13,150 units 
of heat are developed per molecule of hydroxide added , 
and as the addition of furthei quantities of the hydroxide 
causes a comparatively slight development of heat there is 
little doubt from these results that the molecule H & IO 0 is 
dibasic But on account of the existence of salts, such as 
K 4 1 s 0 9 , it appears desirable to double this lormula, and 
to represent the molecule ol periodic acid by the lormula 
H 4 I 2 O 12 H 0 Several of the salts above alluded to may 
be regarded as denved from this molecule by the partial oi 
total displacement of the hydrogen by metals , and we may 
term those which are lormed by displacing 4 of the 10 
atoms of hydrogen normal salts, while those m which 2, 4, 
or 6 of the remaining atoms of hydrogen aie displaced 
may be called basu salts Thus we have — 

Normal aalta 

Na/ T,0 12 lI c ,Ag/ ip u H, 

Baair aalts 

Pb 2 " I 2 O u H 4 Pb", Mg/' I 2 0 12 U 2 Mg 2 ", Ag/ IoOjjAg,,' 
That the tendency to form basic salts is slight in the case 
of the highly positive elements is also shown by the small 
amount of heat developed on the addition of the third, 
fourth, and fifth molecules of potassium hydroxide 

The anhydrous salts such as K 4 I 2 O ft are to be regarded 
as derived from a distinct acid formed from the molecule 
H 4 *I 2 0 12 H 8 by the withdrawal of the elements of 3 
molecules of water The salts, such as KI0 4 , which on 
account of its isomorphism with potassium permanganate, 
K 2 Mn 2 0 8 , is more probably represented by the formula 
K 2 L 2 0 8 , are, it may be supposed, also derived from a 
distinct acid, formed in a similar manner by the with- 
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drawal of the elements of a fourth molecule of water, 
those salts have the same empirical composition as the per- 
chlorates, and as potassium perchlorate is isomorphoub 
with the compound K 2 I 2 0 8 , it is probable that it corre 
sponds with it in composition, and that peichloric acid 
therefore is repiesented by the formula H 2 C1 2 0 8 If this 
conclusion be correct, and chloric acid be correctly repre 
seated by the formula IIC10, t , we have an explanation of 
the great difierence which is observed m the properties of 
these two acids Perchloric acid, we have men, has a 
great tendency to combine with water, and its hydrates 
may be regarded as distinct acids, the liquid hydiate bear 
mg the same relation to the acid that crystallized 

periodic acid bears to the hypothetical acid H 2 I 2 () 8 , from 
which salts such as K 2 t/) 8 arc derived Basic per 
chlorates corresponding to the basic periodates are not 
known, but a cuprammonium salt and a lead salt have 
been obtained which apparently ure denved from the 
crystalline hydrate of perchloric acid, the latter having the 
composition Pb"Cl/) 8 4- Pbli„0 2 or Pb''Cl 2 O I0 H 2 Pb" 

It will have been noticed that the amount of heat deve- 
loped on the addition of the first molecule of t^tassium 
hydi oxide to the solution of pei iodic acid regarded as 
H & IO ft is much less than is usually observed with other 
acids, and the amount developed on the addition of the 
second molecule much greater , the two molecules together, 
however, produce an effect comparable with that obboived in 
the case of other acids But the salt produced on passing 
chloune into a solution of potassium hydroxide has the 
composition K 2 I,0 8 , so that the fust action of potassium 
hydroxide on a solution of the and Il 4 1 2 0 12 H (| apparently 
does not meiely consist m the direct displacement of 
hydrogen in this acid by potassium , the elements of four 
molecules of water ait also withdrawn, and since this 
latter operation involves the absorption of heat, the amount 
of heat finally developed m the icattion is but small On 
tho addition of a lurther quantity of hydroxide, however, 
change m the leverse order is effected, and hence the 
normal amount of heat is developed by the combined action 
of the two molecules of liydi oxide It is interesting also 
to observe that more heat is developed on adding the third 
than by the fourth and fifth molecules of hydroxide together, 
and to contrast this with the circumstance that tho silvei 
salt Ag 4 I 2 0,,H b loses the elements of two molecules of 
water at 10(r C , but the elements of a third only at 200° C 
Apparently there is a tendency on the part of potassium 
hydroxide to entei into reaction with the acid after the 
production of the normal salt K 4 I 2 0 12 H tt , but salts con- 
taining a relatively larger propoition of potassium evidently 
cannot exist except m solution, and even then only to a 
limited extent 

We aie now m a position also to explain the formation 
of sodium periodate by the action of chlorine on a solution 
of sodium lodatt and sodium hydroxide We have learnt 
that the action of chlorine on the lattei is to produce 
sodium hypochlorite, and that this is a powerful oxidizing 
agent- - 

NaOH + Cl, - NaOCl + HC1 , 

and there can be little doubt, therefore, that the lodate is 
at first oxidized by it, and converted into the salt Na s I0 8 ; 
thus — 

Na i I 2 ° 0 + 2NaOCl - Na 2 1 ,0 8 4- 2NaCl 

In presence of sodium hydrate and water, however, this 
salt is at once converted into the normal periodate — 

Na 2 J 2 0 8 4- 2NaOIJ 4- 2H ,0 -= Na 4 I 2 O 12 H 0 

The following are the results of Thomsen’s thermochemi- 
cal examination of iodic and periodic acids — 

V - 63 
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Reaction. 

Unit* of heat 

i,.o. 

44,880 

lg,O s , Aq 

43,070 

l,0„Aq 

- 1,790 

I.O,, H 

67,880 

I , O, , H , Aq 

55,710 

IO,H, Aq 

- 2,170 

I.0..H.0 

+ 2,540 

IHAq , O s 

42,540 

KOHAq , lOgHAq 

13,810 

l.O,, H, 

185,780 

10, H b , Aq 

- 1,880 

I»0„H, , Aq 

184,400 

, Aq .* 

47 080 

UiAq , O, 

34,510 

I # ,0 7 , Aq 

27,000 

!O f H i Aq,KOl!Aq 
10,1 l 0 Aq , 2kOHAq 

5,150 

20,590 


Remark* 


Formation of the anhy- 
dride from its ele 
merits. 

Do m aqueous solution 
Heat of dissolution of 
tho anhydride 
Formation of the at id 
from its elements 
Do in aqueous solution 
Heat of dissolution of 
the acid 

Combination of the an 
hydndt with wator 
Oxidation of dissolved 
hydnodio acid 
Heat of neutralisation 
Formation from the 
elements 

Heat of dissolution 
Formation m aqueous 
solution 
Ditto 

Oxidation of dissolved 
hydnodir at id 
Formation from the 
elements in aqueous 
solution 

Heat of neutralization 


It will be noticed that the amounts of heat developed 
in the formation of these two acids in aqueous solution 
from their elements are very simply related , thus-- 

(In , 0<t , II, 2 , Aq) « 1 1 1,420 heat units or 3 x 37,1 40 
(I # O tl , H j , Aq) **184,400 „ „ 5x36,880 

Again, both acids aie easily decomposed by hydnodn 
acid, yielding water and iodine, and a similar simple rela- 
tion obtains between the amounts of heat developed m 
the two reactions — 


(LOflH 2 Aq, 10HlAq)=* 167,040 heat-units, or 5 x 33,408 
(IO 0 H 6 Aq , 7111Aq) - 133,770 „ „ 4 x 33,442 


The analogous decomposition of < hloric acid by hydro 
chloric aud would involve the absorption of 30,U20 units 
of heat, whilst that of bromic acid by hydrobromie acid 
would be attended with the development of 101 520 units 
of heat, the difference between those numbers, 132,440, is 
almost equal to the amount evolved m the decomposition 
of periodic ucid, and on compaung the several leactions it 
will be evident that the differences between the amounts 
of heat evolved are approximately simple multiples of a 
common constant , thus— 

DiffcruuxN 


Chlonc iu id 
Bromic ,, 

I odu ,, 
l 'anodic „ 


- 80,920 ) 

+ 101,520 \ 

+ 107,040 

+ 133,770 


132,440 

05,520 

33,270 


i 

The differences are thus to each othei os 4 2 1 The 
meaning of this remarkable relation is at pi esent unknown 
Without further description, it will bo obvious that 
whilst chlorine, bromine, aud iodine and their compounds 
exhibit very considerable general resemblance, yet theie 
are many most important differences between them , and 
also that chloriue is much moie closely related to bromine 
than is the latter to iodine 


Sulphur — Sllinium— Tlllurh m 

Sulphur t Symbol, R Atomic vt, 319b 
Self nturn, ,, Se f 79 

Trllurtum , , 'IV , ,, 128 

These three elements are usually classed togetfier, since 
most of their compounds with other elements are of the 


same type. In some respects they resemble each other 
closely, but in others they differ very widely, — selenium 
being much more closely related to sulphur cm the one 
hand than to tellurium on the other. 

Sulphur occurs native m most volcanic districts , it is 
also found abundantly m combination with metals, such 
as copper, iron, lead, and sine, and it is widely distnbuted* 
m the form of sulphates of barium, calcium, magnesium, 
and strontium , it is a necessary constituent of animal and 
vegetable tissues 

Selenium is of rare occurrence, and is always met with 
in combination with other elements, it is frequently asso- 
ciated in minute proportions with sulphur m its ores. 
Tellurium is also a rare element , it is occasionally found 
native, but generally m combination with various metals, 
such as bismuth, copper, lead, gold, or silver, and it is 
usually accompanied by selenium 

Sulphur is a very brittle solid of a lemon-yellow colour, 
insoluble m water, and therefore tasteless It is a bad 
conductor of heat, and a non-conductor of electricity Its 
specific gravity m the native crvstaihne state is 2 05 
Sulphur melts at 115° C , and at 120° (J is converted into 
a perfectly limpid palo yellow liquid , but as it is gradu- 
ally heated it becomes darker and more viscid until, at 
200°-240° 0 , it is so thick that the vessel m which it is 
contained may be inverted without any outflow taking 
place At 250°-300° C it again liquefies, but does not 
become so fluid as when first melted, and at 440° C it 
boils, yielding an orange coloured vapour 

The density of sulphur vapour at 1000° C is 32 times 
as great as that of hydrogen at the same temperature, so that 
as the atomic weight of sulphur is 32, tho molecules of 
sulphur at this temperature are diatomic , but at about 
500 J C its density is three times as great, so that at thn> 
temperature its molecules must be regarded as hexa* 
tonne 

Selenium is a deep brown-coloured brittle solid, of the 
specific gravity 4 5m the crystalline state, like sulphui, 
it is insoluble m water It boils at a temperature below 
a red heat, and gives off a deep yellow vapour, the density 
of which at about 1400° C is such as to show that it con 
sists of diatomic molecules, but at lower temperatures, 
like sulphur, its molecule is more complex 

Tellurium is much like a metal m appearance, resemb 
lmg bismuth m colour , it is very brittle , its specific gra- 
vity is 6 1 to 6 33, and it conducts heat and electricity, 
though not very readily It melts at about 500° C , and 
at a high temperature is converted into a yellow vapour, 
the density of which at 1440° C is such as to show that 
the molecule of tellurium at this temperature is diatomic 
No tendency has hitherto been observed on the part 
of tellurium to form a more complex molecule m the 
manner characteustic of selenium and sulphur, and it is 
noteworthy also that, whereas the density of sulphur 
vapour at temperatures not far removed from its boiling 
point is three times as great as at much higher temperatures, 
the density of selenium vapour under similar circum- 
stances is only about one and a half times as great as at 
al out 1400° C 

Sulphur is chiefly remarkable for tho great number of alio- 
tropu forms in which it can exist Thus, native sulphur is 
found crystallized in lhombic octahedra of the specific gra- 
vity 2 05 This variety melts at 114° 5 C , it is repdily 
soluble in carbon disulphide, the sulphide of chlorine, S^Clj, 
benzene, turpentine, &c, and sulphur is usually deposited 
m this form on spontaneous evaporation of its solution in 
carbon disulphide, it is, m fact, tho Btable form into 
which all other allotropes tend to change When, how- 
ever, melted sulphur is allowed to cool slowly it crystal- 
lizes in transparent, yellowish-brown, monoclinic prisms, of 
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lower specific gravity, vis,,' 1*98, but of higher melting 
point (li(f C.) ; in die course of a few days, although the 
crystals maintain their prismatic form, they become opaque* 
and, on examination, are found to be converted into aggre- 
gations of minute octahedrons This change of prismatic 
into octahedral sulphur is attended with the development 
« of a considerable amount of heat, which is especially notice- 
able when the conversion is caused to take place rapidly by 
scratching the crystals The transformation of the octahe- 
dral variety into the prismatic takes place at about the melt- 
ing point of the former, a transparent crystal of octahedral 
sulphur being converted into an opaque mass of prismatic 
crystals when heated for some time to a temperature of 
105 9 -115° C , also, when a saturated solution of sulphur m 
hot turpentine is allowed to cool, crystals of prismatic sul- 
phur are at first deposited, but after a time, when the 
liquid has become comparatively cool, the crystals which 
separate are octahedral 

Prismatic sulphur is soluble m carbon disulphide and 
other menstrua which dissolve the octahedral modification , 
another modification, which is also soluble, but destitute oi 
crystalline form, is obtained on addition of acids to solu- 
tions of alkaline polysulphides — 

K 2 S r> 4- 2IIC1 - 4S + H,S + 2KC1 

Potfuwlum Ilydi often Hydiogui Potassium 

pentftsulphide. chloiidc » ni P n r sulphide chloiide 

It has a greenish-white colour, and constitutes ordinary 
milk of sulphur , by keeping, it becomes gradually con- 
verted into octahedral sulphur Sublimed sulphur, or 
flowers of sulphur, is probably closely allied to this form, 
but always contains a small proportion of insoluble sul- 
phur 

When sulphur is heated to 260°-300° C and then 
poured in a thin stream into cold water, it is converted into 
the so-called plastic modification, and is obtained as a soft 
yellowish-brown semitransparent mass, capable of being 
drawn out into fine elastic threads In this state sulphur 
has the specific gravity 1 95, and is insoluble in carbon 
disulphide , in the course of a few hours, however, it again 
becomes brittle and almost entirely reconverted into the 
octahedral modification, the change being accompanied by 
the development of heat 

When the chloride of sulphur, S 2 C1 2 , is decomposed by 
water, it furnishes sulphur, hydrochloric acid, and thio- 
sulphunc acid, the sulphur thus obtained is amorphous 
and insoluble m carbon disulphide, but is converted into 
octahedral sulphur by fusion, or by exposure for some time 
to a temperature of 100° C Thiosulphunc acid also gra- 
dually decomposes into sulphur and sulphurous acid, and 
if a solution of a thiosulphate is decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid — 

Na 2 S 9 0 3 + 2HC1 - S + II 2 SO a + 2NaCl 

“ST" Sodium chloride 

the sulphur which separates is soluble m carbon disul- 
phide, but is obtained on evaporation of the solution in 
an amorphous condition, and cannot then be again dis- 
solved m carbon disulphide, it is stated, however, that if 
the hyposulphite is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, 
the sulphur which separates is insoluble in carbon di- 
sulphide When a solution of ordinary sulphur m carbon 
disulphide is exposed to sunlight, an amorphous insoluble 
modification separates , the reconversion of this modifica- 
tion mto octahedral sulphur is attended with the absorp- 
tion of heat 

Several minor modifications of sulphur have been de 
scribed, but it is not known whether the differences which 
they exhibit are inherent, or whether, as 13 not improbable, 
they are due to the presence of impurity 

There appears to be a relation between the modification 
formed m a reaction and the compound or compounds from 
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which it is obtained, since, generally, the sulphur separated 
from compounds in which it is associated with positive 
elements is soluble, whilst that separated from compounds 
in which it is associated with negative elements is insoluble 
in carbon disulphide , but the conditions under which the 
sulphur is separated doubtless exercise an important in- 
fluence 

At present we have no knowledge as to the manner m 
which the various allotropes are related to each other ; it 
has been suggested, however, that the differences between 
them are at least m some cases duo to differences in mole- 
cular composition 

Several allotropic modifications of selenium are also 
known, but a tendency to form allotropes 1ms not been 
obsorved 111 the case of tellurium 

Threo principal modifications of Releiuum, corresponding 
to the three principal modifications of sulphur, may be 
distinguished, vu , (1), black crystalline selenium, of specific 
gravity about 4 80, which may be placed by the side of 
the octahedral variety of sulphur, being the form in which 
selenium separates when solutions oi metallic selemdes 
are exposed to the air, and since all other modifications 
are c onverted into it when heated to about 150° C , (2), red 
ciystallmo selenium, of specific gravity 4 46 to 4 * 51 , which 
probably corresponds to monoclimc sulphur, as it lias the 
same ciystallmo foim, and may be obtained by rapidly 
cooling melted selenium , and (3), red amorphous selenium, 
of specific giavity about 4 3 This last coriesponds to the 
amorphous allotropo of sulphur, and, as 111 the caso of 
sulphur, it occurs in two modifications, the one soluble and 
the other insoluble m carbon disulphide Black crystal 
line selenium, unlike octahedral sulphur, however, is in 
soluble m carbon disulphide, but the led crystalline allo- 
trope is soluble, although to a much less extent than 
sulphur Tho conversion of these modifications of selenium 
into each other is attended with development or absorption 
of beat, just as in the caso of sulphur, and the melting 
points of the several modifications are different Thus, if 
amorphous selenium, which melts a few degrees above 
100 ° C , be heated to about 96° C , it quickly becomes crys 
tallme, the change being attended with considerable rise 
of temperature, and the melting point rises to 217° C. 
The electrical conductivity of selenium is found to vary in 
a remarkable manner with the temperature, and is also in- 
fluenced by light Amorphous selenium is a non-conductor 
up to 80° C , but from this temperature up to 210° C its 
conductivity gradually increases, after which it again 
diminishes Selenium which has been kept for several 
hours at 210° 0 and then gradually cooled is especially 
sensitive to the influence of light, its conductivity mcreas 
mg with the intensity of the light 

Sulphur, selenium, and tellurium form gaseous com- 
pounds with hydrogen, analogous in composition to water • — 

Hydrogen sulphide 
HjjSu Hydrogen selenule 

II„Te Hydrogen tolluruie 

Hydrogen sulphide may be produced directly from its 
elements by passing hydrogen gas into boiling sulphur, but 
it is always prepared by the action of a solution of hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid on a metallic sulphide, that of 
iron being commonly employed — 

Ye 8 + 2HC1 - H 2 S + FeCJ 2 

{•cirous milphidc Hydrogen chloride Hydrogen »ulphld« Krioue chloride 

The compounds of selenium and tellurium with hydiogen 
are obtained in a similar manner from metallic selemdes 
and tellundes Hydrogen and selenium also directly enter 
into reaction , the quantity of hydrogen selenide formed 
is apparently a function of the temperatuie , it increases 
from 250° to 260° C , and decreases regularly from the * 
latter point to 700° C 
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Hydrogen sulphide, bydrosulphurw acid, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, is transparent and colourless , it possesses a 
most offensive odour, and cannot be bieathed with im- 
punity, frequently giving rise to nausea and vertigo even 
when much diluted ft may be condensed by powerful 
prr Hsurt to an extremely mobile liquid, which solidifies 
when cooled in a bath of solid carbon dioxide and ethci to a 
whitf transparent mass, w Inch melts at — 85° 0 1I \ drogeu 
sulphide is readily inflammable, burning m air with a blue 
flame, and forming water and sulphur dioxide — 

2SIL + 30 a 2SO, + 2H/> 

Hydrogen nulpliidc Oxygen Sulphur dioxide Wain 

Most metals when heated m the gas decompose it, a 
metallic sulphide being produced, and hydrogen liberated 
Hydrogen sulphide dissolves m water, a saturated solution 
containing about thiee times its volume ol the gas, the 
solution has the odour and taste of the gas, and a slight 
acid leaction It is gradually decomposed on exposure to 
the air, sulphur being deposited 

JSIIj + Oj* 2S + 20H 2 

It is decomposed in a similai manmr by nearly all oxidiz- 
ing agents, and by the action of chlonne, bromine, and 
iodine — 

SJ1 2 + 01,-21101 + S 

Iodine, howevei, cannot decompose the gas at ordinary 
temperatures except in piesomeof water This is because 
the reaction requires an absorption ol heat Thus, in the 
production of a molecule ol hydrogt n sulphide Irorn hydro 
gen and sulphui in the state in which it separates when 
hydrogen sulphide is decomposed by iodine, 1500 units of 
heat are developed , but m the production ol a molecule ol 
hydnodu acid liom its elements, G000 units of heat are 
absmbed, so that the reaction indicated by the equation 
HjS + 1 2 ^ 2 II I + S would involve the absorption of 
4500 + 2 x 0000 - 1 0,500 units of heat That it takes place 
in presence of vvatei is due to the fact that the dissolution of 
the hydnodu add pioduied is attended with the develop 
incut of 2 x 10200 - ,18,400 units of heat , hence, when the 
reaction is elicited in a dilute solution, heat is developed 
to the extent of 158,400-10,500 21,900 units of heat 

But it is found that the reaction takes place the lcssieadily 
as the concentiation of the solution mu eases, and that it 
ceases when the solution has attained a specific giavity of 
1 50 at ordinal y temperatures , in mote (oncuitiattd solu- 
tions sulphui even dissolves with production of hydiogon 
sulphide and libeiation of iodine A simple explanation 
of this up] latently anomalous icsult, howevei, is affoided 
by the obsoivation that the heat developed by the absoip- 
tion of equal quantities of hydiiochc acid is less as the 
quantity of acid already dissolved in the water is greater 
The amount of heat developed, therefore, diminishing as 
the quantity ol hydnodie formed by the reaction in the 
liquid increases, at a certain point becomes equal to that 
absorbed in the decomposition of the hydrogen sulphide by 
the iodine, and the reaction ceases since it can no longer be 
attended with a development of heat 

This behaviour of iodine with hydrogen sulphide alone, 
or m presence oi water, is one of the most striking illustra- 
tions of the tact that ri actions involving the expenditure 
of oneigy cannot take place duectly, and are only possible 
when the conditions uie such that one or more ol the pro- 
ducts of the reactions entei into secondary reactions, so as 
to cause the development of more heat than is absorbed m 
the pi unary leaction 

The hydrogen in hjdrogen sulphide may be displaced by 
uietals, -the compounds formed by displacing one-half the 
hydiogen being termed sulphydrutes or hydrosulphides, 
whilst those m which the whole ot the hydiogen is dis- 
placed are termed sulphides These two classes of com- 


pounds correspond to the metallic hydroxides end (she 
metallic oxides respectively, and in many respects closely 
resemble them , the sulphur compounds, however, are, with 
few exceptions, far less stable than the corresponding 
oxygen compounds 

Hydrogen sulphide enters directly into reaction with the 
metallic hydroxides, exchanging its hydrogen for the metal r 
for example — 

NaOH + HgS - NaSH + HOH. 

Sodium Hydrogen Sodium w _ f __ 

h> dioxide sulphide hydimulphlde w 

Tt theiefore exhibits the behaviour of an acid From 
Thomsen’s experiments it appears that 7740 units of heat are 
developed on the addition of a solution of one molecule of 
sodium hydroxide to a solution of one molecule of hydrogen 
sulphide, and that the further addition of the hydroxide 
is without eftect Hydiogen sulphide is thus proved to be 
a monobasic acid, and this result also shows that when 
soluble sulphides, such as sodium sulphide, are dissolved 
in water, double decomposition occurs, thus Na 2 S + OH 2 
- NaSH + NaOH, just as when sodium oxide, for example, 
is added to water Na 2 () + OH^ - 2NaOM It is uncertain, 
however, whether the decomposition of the sulphides by 
water m this manner is complete, or whether it is only 
paitial, and the more complete the greater the quantity of 
water present , 

The highly positive metals lithium, sodium, potassium, 
calcium, strontium, barium, and magnesium form soluble 
sulphides and hydrosulphides, but most of the sulphides 
of other metals are insoluble The nature of many of the 
compounds precipitated from metallic solutions by hydro 
gen sulphide or an alkaline hydrosulphide is not well 
established , but in many cases apparently they are intei - 
mediate m composition between the hydroxides and hydro- 
sulphides , the precipitate formed on the addition of an 
alkaline hydrosulphide to a solution of a zinc salt, for 
example, is probably a compound of this kind, and may be 
represented by the formula HO Zn SH, — zinc hydroxide 
being HO Zn OH, and zinc hydiosulphide HS Zn SH 
The solutions of salts of heavy metals, such as mercury and 
lead, furnish precipitates of the corresponding sulphides 
with hydrogen sulphide or alkaline hydrosulphides 

The hydrosulphides of ceitam elements, such as alumi- 
nium and chiomium, cannot exist in presence of water, but 
enter into leaction with it with evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide , hence, on the addition of an .alkaline hydro- 
sulplude to solution of their salts, the corresponding 
hydroxides are precipitated — 

Al,C) fl + GNaSII - A1>(KH) 6 + GNaCl 

Aluminium Sodium Aluminium Sodium 

chloride hydrosulphide hydrosulphide chloilde 

A1,(SH)„ + 60H 3 = Al/Oll),, + 6SH s 

Aluminium Aluminium Hydrogen 

hydiosulphide ' Vttlcr hvdi oxide sulphide 

Sulphur unites with all the metals and with most of the 
non-metallic elements, the sulphides are therefore usually 
prepaied directly from their elements Two classes of 
sulphides corresponding to the basic and acid oxides may 
be distinguished, but the distinction between them is much 
less marked than that between the two classes of oxides 
The sulphides of the non metallic elements and the sulphides 
of arsenic, antimony, tin, molybdenum, tungsten, vana- 
dium, gold, and platinum, which are soluble m solutions 
of alkaline hydrosulphides, belong to the class of acid sul- 
phides, and the lemaimng sulphides are basic These two 
classes of sulphides are capable of uniting togetliei to form 
sulphur salts, just as the basic and acid oxides combine 
forming oxy-salts As a rule, the sulphides and oxides of 
the same element have similar formulae and correspond m 
their general behaviour Occasionally there are oxides to 
which there are no corresponding sulphides, but more fre- 
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quently sulphides to which there are no corresponding 
oxides All sulphides are decomposed more or less readily 
by hydrochloric acid gas, hydrogen sulphide and a chloride 
being produced, and in some cases sulphur is also liberated 
Many of the sulphides which are decomposed when heated 
m an atmospheie of hydrochlouc acid gas are little, if at 
all, affected by a boiling solution of the acid 

Hydiogen selemde and telluride closely rosemble hydro- 
gen sulphide in pioperties, but die fai less stable com 
pounds The former has a most offensive acrid odour, 
impairing or even destroying the sense of smell for Severn! 
hours, and producing inflammation of the eyes Thar 
aqueous solutions are decomposed on exposure to the an 
with separation of selenium and tellurium respectively, and 
with solutions of salts of most metals they pioduce precipi- 
tates of the conesponding selenhydiates or selemdes and 
tellurhydrates oi tellundes The selemdes and the tellu- 
ndes, like the sulphides, may be formed by the dmet 
combination of their elements, and are usually so propaud, 
in their general behaviour they resemble the corresponding 
sulphides 

A higliei sulphide of hydiogen is known of which the 
composition has not yet been satisfactory determined, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining it m a pure state , but 
as it is obtained on adding a solution of potassium penta- 
sulphide, KgSg, to a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, 
and is formed without evolution of hydrogen sulphide 01 
separation of sulphur, it appears most probable that it is 
the peutasulphide H 2 S 6 It separates as an oily liquid, 
heavier than water, possessing a peculiar sulphurous dis 
agreeable odour, it is soluble m water It is a very 
unstable substance, undergoing decomposition into hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphur with great facility , this decomposi- 
tion is instantaneous under the influence of substances 
such as finely divided platinum, gold, and charcoal Its 
stability is increased by the presence of model ately strong 
acids, but diminished by alkalies With an alcohohc solu- 
tion of potassium hydrosulphide it furnishes potassium 
pentasulphide, hydrogen sulphide being evolved — 

II 2 S 6 + 2KH8 - K 2 S 6 + 2H,S 
This reaction is analogous to that between sulphuric 
acid and potassium hydroxide — • 

HjS0 4 + 2KIIO - K 2 S0 4 + 2 lift , 

hydrogen pentasulphide may, m fact, be regarded as the 
analogue of sulphuric acid 

Sulphui, selenium, and telluiium foim compounds with 
chlorine, brommo, and iodine, similar in composition, but 
differing greatly m stability 

With chlorine, sulphur forms the thiec compounds — 
8*01,, SCI,, and SC1 4 , 

all of which are liquid The chlondc S 2 C1 2 is obtained by 
passing chlorine over sulphui, which is gently heated, it 
is a mobile reddish-yellow liquid, having a peculiar, pene- 
trating, and most disagieeable odoui It boils without suf- 
fering decomposition at 1 37“ 0 It is slowly decomposed 
by water, yielding hydrogen chloride, sulphur, and tlno- 
sulphunc acid — 

28,01, + 30 H, - 4HC1 + 28 + H,S ,0 3 

When saturated with chlorine at about 10“ 0 it is con- 
verted into the diehlonde SCI,, but if saturated with chlo- 
rine at about - 22° C it furnishes the tetrachloride SC1 4 
Both of these compounds are so unstable, however, that 
they aie resolved into the lowest chlonde S 2 (J1 2 and chlo- 
rine when very slightly heated 

The chlorides of selenium and tellurium are also obtained 
by the direct action of chlorine on the elements Two 
chlorides of selenium are known, Se 2 Ci 2 and SeCl 4 , the 
former being liquid and the latter a white crystalline solid 
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| Tellurium forms the two chlorides TeCl a and TeCl 4 , both 
of which aro solid These chlorides of tellurium, as well 
as selenium tetrachloride, appear to volatilize without de* 
composition 

Very little is known of the bromides of sulphur and sele- 
nium, but fiom the observations which have been made 
there is no doubt that the sulphui biomides aie much less 
stable than the ililoudos , sulphui, theiefoie, like oxygen, 
appears to have less affinity foi biomino than tor chlorine. 
Tellurium furnishes two uystalline bnmiuUs, TeHi, and 
Telh 4 , both ot which may be sublimed without decomposi- 
tion 

The only iodide of sulphur which is known has the 
composition S 2 1 2 , and is obtained by the direct union of 
its elements , it is a black crystalline solid, insoluble m 
wutei, and readily decomposes when heated Iodides of 
selenium aie not known with ceitamty, but two tellurium 
iodides have been piepared, Tel, aud Tel, , both are black 
ciystalline bodies, which give off iodine when heated 

The chloudes and biomides of selenium and tellurium, 
like the chlorides and biomides of sulphui, are decomposed 
by watei, but the iodides of these thiee elements are com 
paiatively stable and are sc nicely affeeled unless heated with 
water 

Sulphur, selenium, and telluiium bum in oxygen or air, 
forming the dioxides 

SO> , Se(), , Te() a 

Undei ceitam conditions, sulphur dioxide takes up an 
additional atom of oxygen, and is converted into the 
trioxide, SO H , a tellurium tuoxide, Tc()„ may also be 
obtained, but the coriespimdmg oxide of selenium is not 
known A third oxide of sulphui, S 2 0 3 , lias rec< ntly been 
described 

The dioxides and trioxides of sulphui, selenium, and 
telluiium have the property m common ot forming corre 
spondmg acids when combined with watei — 

LI 2 SO a II, SeO j II 2 TeOg 

Sulphui oub uc id Scltuious acid 1 dim oua a< id 

H 2 S0 4 Il,Se() 4 H 2 Te0 4 

Sulphui it acid beJenic »< id fulluric acid. 

These compounds diffei gieatly in stability and m their 
properties geuei ally — the sulphur and selenium compounds 
being closely related, whilst the telluiium compounds aie 
widely diffeient horn them m most lespects 

Sulphur dioxide or sulphurous anhydride is a colourless 
gas, of pungent suffocating odoui , by a pressuie of three 
atmospheres, or a refugeiatmg mixtuio ot ice and salt, it 
is readily condensed to a colourless mobile liquid, which 
boils at about - 10° C The liquid anhydride freezes at 
- 7(>° C , forming a transparent colourless crystalline solid, 
which melts at about — 79° 0 Water at 0° C dissolves 
about 08 times its bulk ot tho gas, but only 32 times its 
bulk at 24°, forming a solution of sulphurous aud, H 2 80^, 
which is readily decomposed by heat 

Selenium dioxide oi selenious anhydride is a white 
infusible substance, which volatilizes at a temperature 
below redness , its vapour condenses m snow white deli- 
quescent prisms, which dissolve in water forming selenious 
acid, H 2 Se0 3 

Tellurium dioxide, however, is only very slightly soluble 
m water, and the solution does not exhibit an acid 
reaction , the attraction of this oxide lor water, m fact, 
is so slight, that when a solution of tellurous hydrate 
(tellurous acid), H/fe0 3 , is heated to about 10* C the oxide 
separates It fuses readily and volatilize s, and the fused 
oxide, which is a transparent, deep yellow liquid solidifies 
on cooling to a white crystalline mass 

The difference in physical properties between sulphur 
and selenium dioxides is so great as to suggest that the 
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molecule ol the latter is not represented by the formula 
Se0 2 , but that it is more complex , and although the 
vapour density of selenium dioxide is such as to negative 
this assumption for the gaseous substance, there is no 
evidence to show that the expression 8e0 2 is the correct 
molecular formula for the solid oxide 

Sulphur tri oxide or sulphuric anhydride is a white, 
highly volatile substance which dissolves m watei, funning 
sulphuric acid, 11 2 S0 4 , the combination being attended 
with the development of so much heat that when the 
anhydride comes in contact with the water a violent 
hissing is produced, just as when a red-hot lion is plunged 
into water Selenium tnoxide has not been isolated, but 
sclemc acid, II 2 Se() 4 , the acid coi responding to sulphuric 
acid, is known, and very closely icsembles the latter com- 
pound m many of its properties Tellurium tnoxide, 
TeO a , is an mange yellow solid, insoluble ni water, and 
therefore altogethei different m piopeitios horn sulphur 
tnoxide, moreover, the lesemblance between the com- 
pound H 2 Tt‘() 4 , horn which tellurium tnoxide is obtained 
by heating to a temperature below ledness, and sulphuric 
and selemc acids m nicely extends beyond the similarity of 
their foimuhe, since telluric acid is nearly insoluble in 
water, and its solution has a metallic rather than an acid 
taste, and reddens litmus but slightly 

Sulphur dioxide is usually prepared for laboratory pui- 
poses by heating a metal, such as copper 01 meicuiy, with 
concentrated sulph unc acid , tho most probable explana- 
tion of its formation m this mannei appeals to be that 
the metal acting upon the acid pi educes the corresponding 
sulphate and hydrogen, and that the latter whilst m the 
nascent state acts upon another portion of the acid, rc duc- 
lng it to sulphurous acid, which splits up into sulphui 
dioxide and waUr, thuo- 


Hg + 

Mercury 

m 

Hydi ogen 


H„XO. 


2ir 


HgRO. 


Sulph rule add Hydtogin Mercuric mil pimte 

+ U/S0 4 - H 2 K0 3 + H/> 


Sulphuric ludd Sulphur oun in Id Watei 

H 2 S0 3 - S0 2 + lip 

Sulphui oub acid Sulphur dioxide Water 

We may also suppose, however, that the metal merely 
withdraws an atom of oxygen fiom the sulphuric acid, 
and that the oxide produced dissolves in the acid, foimiug 
a sulphate — 

Hg + H/J0 4 * HgO + 

Murcury Sulphuric ac Id Mori uric oxide Sulphui nun acid 

HgO + H.SO, = HgSU 4 + 11,0 

Meicurlc oxide Sulphuric add Meicunc sulphate Water 

The kmd of action lepiesented by the first of these 
equations undoubtedly takes place when cat bon m the 
form of chaicoal is heated with sulphuric acid, wlieieby 
carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and water are produced — 
C + 2II,S0 4 - COo + 2S0 2 + 211/) 

On i bon Sulphuric add Cat bon dioxide Sulphur diox Idu Wuter 

When copper is employed not only are sulphur dioxide, 
water, and cupric sulphate produced, but cuprous and cupric 
sulphides, Cu and CuB, it is stated, are also formed , 
their production, however, is due to secondary action 
Selenium dioxide is obtained either by burning seleuium 
in a stream of oxygen, or by evaporating a solution of 
selemous acid to dryness 

Sulphurous acid is always prepared by passing sulphur 
dioxide gas into cold watei , the combination is attended 
with a slight elevation of temperature Selemous acid is 
produced in a similar manner by dissolving the oxide m 
water, or by dissolving selenium in concentrated nitric 
acid, and evaporating to expel the excess of nitric acid 
Tellurous acid may be obtained by dissolving tellurium 
in nitric aud of specific gravity 1 25, and pouring the 
solution, after the lapse of not more than a few minutes, 


into water. If the precipitation be delayed for a longer 
time, the oxide Te0 2 is thrown down instead of the 
hydrate, It is best prepared by decomposing tellurium 
tetrachloride with water — 

TeCl 4 + 3H 2 0 - H 2 Te0 8 + 4HC1 

Tellurium tetrachloride Water ielluiou* hydrate Hydrogen chloride. 

It is stated that anhydrous sulphurous acid, H 3 B0 8> 
has been obtained m crystals by cooling a saturated 
aqueous solution to 0° C , a ciystallme hydrate of the 
composition H 2 S0 3 + 8H 2 0 was obtained by Pierre by 
cooling to - 6° C a saturated solution through which a 
current of the gas was being transmitted The solution 
of sulphur dioxide m water is strongly acid, and effervesces 
with caibonateb , by passmg a current of the gas through 
water m which metallic hydroxides or carbonates are 
dissolved or suspended metallic sulphites are produced 
Two classes of metallic sulphites may be thus formed — 
the and sulphites or bisulphites m which one-half the 
hydrogen m sulphui ous acid is displaced by a metal , and 
normal sulphites, in which the whole of the hydrogen is 
displaced It is also possible to displace the two atoms 
of hydrogen m sulphurous aud by two different metals, 
and thus to obtain so-called double salts The following 
table shows the composition of some of the sulphites, 
disregarding tho watei of ciystallizaiion which several of 
them contain — 


Potassium hydiogm sulphite 
Potassium Hulplut* 

Sodium hydiogm sulphite 
Sodium sulphite 
('iiluiim HUlphltl 
Cah mm hydrogen sulphite 


KHSO* 

K 4 S<> 8 

NaliS0 8 

NajjSOo 

CaSOa 


CalI a (S0 8 ) a 

The aud sulphites of barium, strontium, calcium, and 
magnesium, and the acid aud normal sulphites of the alkali 
metals, are soluble in water, although only the sulphites 
of alkali metals are freely soluble , but most other 
sulphites are insoluble, and may be prepared by precipita 
tion with an alkaline sulphite The acid sulphites are 
prepared by saturating a solution of the metallic hydroxide 
or carbonate woth sulphur dioxide gas, and then adding to 
it as much of the hydi oxide or carbonate as it originally 
contained , thus — 

OH, + 2S0 2 - 

Sulphui dioxide 

2NaHSO<t 

~ 

Sodium sulphite 


NUjCOg + 

Sodium caibonate Water 


2NaiISO, + CO, 


Sodium hydrogen 
sulpliite 


if 

Carbon 

dioxide 


Sodium Imlrogeu 
sulphite 


Na,OO s 

Sodium 
i m bonate 


2Na 2 S0 3 + H 2 0 + CO, 

w.tor Carbon 
Wator dioxide 

The alkali and alkaline-earth metals are the only ones, 
however, which readily produce acid sulphites, m fact, 
the tendency to foim acid salts is almost restricted to these 
metals in the case of all acids, and it is difficult to obtain 
aud salts containing heavy metals 

A solution of sulphui ous acid slowly absorbs oxygen 
from the air and is converted into sulphuric acid , m like 
manner, the sulphites, particularly if m solution, become 
converted into sulphates on exposure to the air All 
sulphites arc decomposed at a red heat, either into sulphate 
and sulphide, or into sulphur dioxide and metallic oxide 
They are also decomposed by all acids excepting carbonic 
and boric acids, sulphurous acid being liberated Sulphur 
ous acid possesses considerable bleaching powers, and is ex 
tensively employed m bleaching straw, wool, aud majij 
other articles, which would be injured by chlonne The 
articles to be bleached aie moistened and suspended in 
closed chambers m which sulphur is burnt , the sulphur 
dioxide produced is then absoibed by the damp goods, 
and their colour is discharged The manner m which it 
acts is not well understood, but it appears to be by form- 
mg colourless compounds with the colouring matters , it 
does not, like chlorine, decompose colouring matters, for 
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the colour may usually be restored by acids or alkalies. 
The reproduction of the yellow colour of new flannel, 

, when it is washed with an alkaline soap for the first time, 
is an illustration of this. Sulphurous acid is also a powerful 
antiseptic, and is highly valuable as a disinfecting agent 

SelemouB acid is deposited from a hot aqueous solution 
on slow cooling in colourless pusmatic crystals like suit 
petre. It closely resembles sulphurous acid m properties, 
and like it furnishes aetd xelenites , such as potassium hydro 
gen selenite, KHSeO s , and normal sdenUes , such as potas- 
sium selenite, K»,SeOj, but it also forms so called hyjteuu ul 
salts with the alkali metals, e g , HKSeO, 4* H 2 SeO, The 
selenites of alkali metals are soluble in water, but the 
other selenites are insoluble 

Tellurous hydrate, prepared by decomposing tellurium 
tetrachloride with water, is a bulky precipitate, which, 
when dried over sulphuric acid, loims a light white caitliy 
powder, having a bitter metallic taste It is only slightly 
soluble in water, but dissolves m alkalies and alkaline 
carbonates With the alkali metals tellurous acid forms 
three classes of salts corresponding to the thiee classes of 
selenites, of which the following are examples - 

Acid potassium tellurite KliTcOg 

Normal potassium tellurite K„Tc()« 

Hyperacid potassium tellurite KHTi 0 3 + H t TeO s 

With the alkaline earth metals tellurous acid forms 
normal salts, and also certain peculiar salts, such as BaTe/) 0 
or BaTeO s 4* Te(J 2 , and BaTe 4 0 9 or BaTeO„ 4- 3Te6 2 
With the heavy metals it appears to form only normal 
salts The tolluntes of alkali metals are soluble in water, 
but those of other metals are difficultly soluble or insoluble 

In its oxides, therefore, it will be evident tellurium 
differs widely from selenium and sulphur, but it much le 
sembles metals like bismuth and antimony, since it forms 
salts with acids Thus, a tellurium sulphate of the compo 
sition Te(S0 4 ) 2 , it is stated, is formed by dissolving tellu- 
rium in conceutiated sulphuric acid Tellurous hydrate 
also dissolves readily m acids, Uie solution in hydrochlonc 
acid probably contains either tellurium chloride, TeCl 4 , or 
a compound intermediate m composition between tellurium 
chloride and tellurium hydroxide, Te(OH) 4 , formed from 
the latter by the paitial displacement of the OH groups 
by chlorine , when it is dissolved m oxy-acids, apparently 
salts are formed *n which the group TeO displaces hydrogen, 
corresponding to the antimony salts in which the radicle 
SbO displaces hydrogen 

Sulphurous acid, on account of its tendency to form 
sulphuric acid, has considerable power as a reducing agent 
Thus iodine and sulphurous acid, in presence of a large 
quantity of water, yield hydnodic and sulphuric acid — 

I 2 4- H 2 0 4- H 2 S0 3 - 2HI 4- H 2 S0 4 

Sulphurous acid Sulphui ic acid 

With chlorine and bromine similar reactions occur still 
more readily On this account, sulphurous acid is largely 
employed as an “ autichlor ” to remove the excess of 
chlorine from articles bleached with bleaching powder 
When solutions of sulphurous and selemous acid are 
mixed, the latter is reduced, especially on warming, and 
red amorphous selenium precipitated , similarly, a black 
precipitate of tellunum is formed on warming a solution 
containing tellurous and sulphurous acids But these 
acids also readily part with at least a portion of their 
oxygfbn For instance, when hydrogen sulphide gas is 
passed into a solution of sulphurous acid, sulphur is depo- 
sited, and the solution contains pentathiomc acid — 

5H 2 S + 5H 2 S0 8 » 5S 4- H 2 S f ,O 0 4- 90H 2 

Hydrogen sulphide. Sulphur ^ntathlonic w&t6r 

When a solution of selemous acid is similarly treated, a 
precipitate is thrown down, which apparently consists 
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chiefly of selenium sulphide, SeS s , mixed with a lower 
sulphide and fieo sulphur Solutions of tellurous hydrate 
wheu thus treated furnish a brown precipitate of tellunum 
sulphide 

Sulphur Trtoxtde , SO a 

Dry sulphur dioxide gas and oxygen readily combine 
when the mixtuie is passed over gontly heated platinum 
black or platinized pumice, burning sulpliui trioxide or 
sulphuuc anhydiule, S0 8 This compound may be ob- 
tained fiom sulphuric acid b> distilling it with phosphoric 
anhydiide — 

H 2 S0 4 4- F 2 0 6 - SO, + 2111*0, 

Sulphui ic a< id Su, l ,hur textile ta].ho^horio 

It is usually prepaied from Noidhausm sulphuric acid, 
which gives oil sulphui tnoxidt when guitly heated, 
oidumiy sulphuric acid remaining behind 

Sulphur tu oxide usually crystallizes m white slender 
needles, but it exists in two modifications Thus, when 
the liquid oxide is cooled, it solidifies at 10° C ill long 
colouiless pusms, wlu< h melt at the same temperature , but 
if kept at temperatuies below' 25°, it changes into a mass 
of tun* wlnto needles This second modification gradually 
liquefies at tt mperatures above 50 u , and again passes into 
the fust modification, it dissolves with extiemo slowness 
m sulphui k acid, whereas the liquid oxide is miscible m 
all propuitions with the acid Liquid sulphui it anhydride 
undergoes veiy great expansion by heat, its mean co 
efficient of expansion between 25 and 45 ; (J being 0027 for 
l C , it is quite colouiless when puit Sulphur trioxide 
very readily pails with one of its atoms of oxygen, convert 
mg phosphoiub trichloride, for example, into phosphorus 
oxy trichloride — 

rca, 4- so, - so 2 4- pool, 

Plioiphonui Sulpliui Sulpluu i’himphoruft 

tiichhniUe tiioxide dioxide oxylikhloiido 

This reaction takes place when the substames aie merely 
mixed together, although a strong red heat is necessary m 
order to resolve the trioxide into sulphui dioxide and 
oxygen 

When finely divided sulphur is added m small quanti- 
ties to liquid sulphuric anhydride, diops of a deep blue 
colour sink to the bottom and solidify immediately These 
consist of the compouud S 2 0 3 The tempeiature during 
the operation must be kept at 15° C , for if it is lower the 
anhydride docs not remain liquid, and if higher the sub 
stance decomposes When about a gramme ol sulphur has 
been added the anhydiide is poured oil, and the solid re 
sidue freed fiom any that remains by a gentlo heat A 
bluish-greou crystalline mass is thus obtamed, which de- 
composes at ordinary tempeiatures, giving off sulphur 
dioxide, and leaving sulphur, water immediately decom- 
poses it, forming sulphuric, sulphurous, and probably thio- 
sulphunc acids The corresponding selenium compound, 
SeS0 2 , may be prepaied in a similar manner 

Sulphui ic Acid , H 2 S0 4 

Of all chemical compounds this is probably the most 
important, on account of its numerous practical applica- 
tions, and enoimous quantities of it are now manufactured 
The method employed consists essentially in oxidizing 
sulphurous acid by atmospheric oxygen, which is accom- 
plished with the aid of nitric oxide gas in the following 
manner Sulphur dioxide gas is prepared by burning sul- 
phur, or iron pyrites, FeS 2 , m a properly constructed furnace, 
sulphur being always employed when the purest qualities 
of acid are required, and this gas is conveyed into a large 
leaden chamber, into which steam and air are also continu- 
ously admitted At the back of the fuinace in which the 
sulphur is burnt, a small vessel is placed containing sodium 
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nitrate and sulphuric add, which continue to generate 
nitric acid for some time ; thus — 

NaNO a + Ii 2 S0 4 - HNO* + NaHS0 4 , 

Sodium nitrate Sulphuric acid Nitric aria Sodium hydrogen nulphatc 

Tho exact changes which occur among the various sub- 
stances thus introduced into the chambers are but im 
perfectly understood , the nitric acid, however, is appa- 
rently decomposed by the sulphurous acid in such a 
manner that finally nitric oxide is produced - 

2HN0 3 + 3SO; + 2H 2 0 - 2NO + 311,80, 

But nitnc oxide combines directly with oxygen at oidiuary 
temperatures, forming the oxides N,0, and N,0 4 , and it 
is generally supposed that the nitric oxide thus formed 
acts as a carriei of oxygen, - that on coming in contact 
with the oxygen of the air in trod u< ed into the chamber, it 
is converted into a higher oxide, which, however, is no 
sooner produced than it is i educed again to nitric oxide b^ 
the sulphurous acid, whuli is oxidi/ed to sulphunc acid , 
supposing tli© oxide formed to be nitric pel oxide, we may 
represent tho change by tho following simple equation — 

2»S0, + 2H 2 0 + N 2 0 4 - 211 ,80, + 2N0 

The nitric oxide again absorbs oxygen to form the higher 
oxide, which again outers into reaction with sulphur dioxide 
aud water, with liberation of mtiic oxide, and so on con 
tiuuously Theoretically, theieforo, a limited quantity oi 
nitnc oxide should suffice to produce an indefinitely laige 
amount of sulphuric acid, but pi actually this is not the* 
cose, chiefly owing to tho loss occ asioned by the dissolution 
of a certain quantity m the sulphuric acid which collects 
on the floor of the chambers , a certain amount also escapes 
from tho chambers with the nitrogen of the an, but this is 
usually absorbed by passing the escaping vapouis through 
a tower filled with pieces of coke, kept moistened with 
sulphuric acid, or over which water is constantly pouiuig , 
when acid is employed it is afterwards pumped into u 
similar scrubbor, and deprived of its nitric oxide gas by 
means of the sulphur dioxide gas from the burning sulphur 
or pyrites, and when water is used it is pumped into, and 
distributed on the floors of, the leaden chambets 

In practice the amount of sulphuric and produced 
usually approximates very closely to the tin oretical 
quantity 

It is beyond question that the reactions which occui in 
the formation of sulphuric acid are not all of the simple 
character represented by the equations above given Thus, 
the formation of nitnc oxide fiom nitric acid is probably 
tho final roRult of three distinct reactions In tho Inst 
place, from tho sulphui dioxide and nitric acid a compound 
which is knowu as the lead chamber ciystals, on account 
of its forming crystals, is probably produced , thus — 

I NO, + NO, Oil - S0 2 j 

Sulphui dioxlrit Mtrli at id I t*ad chamboi < i > otaJn 

This compound, it will be observed, is very closely related 
to sulphuric acid, and ma> be regaided as formed from it 
by the displacement of one of the OH gioups by the group 
N0 2 It is decomposed by water, yielding sulpliunc and 
nitrous acids — 

It 80,® + HOH - SO, { [JJJ + NO,H 

Lead chamber c ryatals W nti \ Sulphui U ac id Nitrous acid 

From the nitrous acid thus foimed nitric oxide maybe 
produced m two ways, — either by its spontaneous decom- 
position in accordance with the equation 

3HN() 0 - 2N0 + UNO, + 11,0, 

Nitron* acid Nitric oxide Nitric add Water 


or by the action of sulphur dioxide — 

2HN0- + SO. - 2NO + HjSO^ 

Nitrous acid Sulphui dioxldo Nitric oxide. Sulphuric acid 

The latter reaction appears to be the more probable on 
account of the large amount of sulphur dioxide present, 
but it is not unlikely that both occur 

With regard to tho part which the nitric oxide plays m 
the conversion of sulphurous into sulphuric acid, it is highly 
probable that, by the conjoint action of the oxygen and 
water present, it is converted into nitrous acid, from which 
nitric oxide is reproduced by the action of the sulphur 
dioxide m the manner above pointed out — 

4N0 + 0 2 + 20II i -4HN0 2 . 

If this be the case, intious acid is the active agent in 
the conversion of sulphur dioxide into sulphuric aud It 
is known to effect the oxidation of sulphui dioxide with 
the greatest readiness, wheieas dilute nitric acid has very 
little action On this account, it is probable also that the 
nitric oxide is not converted into the peioxide, as sometimes 
is supposed, and that the latter is tho active agent m the 
formation of sulphunc acid, for our general expel lence 
appears to warrant the conclusion that, as sulphur dioxide 
enters so readily into leaction with nitrous acid, this acid 
would be produced from the nitric oxide almost entirely 
to the exclusion of othei oxidation pioducts Moreover, 
nitric peioxide m piesence of watoi foims nitrous and 
nitric acids N 2 0 4 + li 2 0 — IINO ,+ UNO* , so that, even 
supposing that the nitnc oxide is converted into nitnc per 
oxide, tlu* formation of sulphuric acid would still m a large 
measure be due to the action of nitrous acid Although 
sulphui dioxide acts veiy slowly on ddute nitric acid, it 
readily reduces it to nitric oxide m piesence of moderately 
concentrated sulphuric acid, hence any nitnc acid formed 
in the process, when earned down to the floor of the 
chamber and mixed with the moderately eoncentiated 
sulphuric aud thoie collected, would also undergo reduc 
turn by the sulphui dioxide 

The acid fipm the leaden chambers has generally a 
specific gravity of about 1 55 , by concentration m shallow 
leaden pans this is raised to above 1 7 The further con 
centration is effected m glass or platinum retorts The 
commercial aud, known as oil ot vitriol, has a specific 
gravity of about 1 84 , it is frequently of a more or less 
biown colour from tho piesence of organic mattei, and 
always contains lead Other impurities, such as arsenic 
and nitrous oi nitric acid, are not unfrequently present 

Tuiu sulphuric acid, 11 2 S0 4 , is an oily, colourless, in- 
odorous liquid, ot specific gravity 1 842 , it solidifies at 
- 35 L C It cannot be distilled unchanged, and when heated 
gives off the anhydride until a liquid remums containing 
about 1 5 per cent of water and 98 f> per cent of sulphuric 
acid, which boils at 338° C , acid of this strength may 
always be obtained by boiling down acid of any other 
degree of concentration When the acid is vaporued, dis- 
sociation takes place very rapidly, the vapour at tempera- 
tures above 400 1 C consisting entirely of a mixture of 
water and sulphuric anhydride Sulphuric acid chars 
most organic substances containing oxygen and hydrogen 
on account of its gieat affinity for water, causing the 
separation of these elements m the form of water and the 
liberation of caibon , when exposed to moist air it will 
even double its weight m the course of a few days, and on 
this account it is much employed as a desiccating agent 
Much heat is developed when it is mixed with watei, as 
will be evident fiom the following table, which represents 
tho amounts of heat developed on mixing one molecule of 
the acid (98 grammes) w ith n molecules of water at about 
1 8° C , according to Thomsen’s determinations — 
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No of mole- 
cules of 
water added 

Units of heat 
developed 

No of mole- 
cules of 
water added 

Units of heat 
developed. 

1 

8,272 

99 

10,850 

2 

9,304 

199 

1 7,056 

8 

11,108 

499 

17,304 

5 

13,082 

799 

17,082 

9 

14,940 

1599 

17,848 

19 

10,248 

00 

17,994 

4 ( * 

lM7t> 

1 

i 


The last number m the table 1 epresents the amount of 
heat which, according to calculation, would be developed 
on mixing a molecule of sulphuric acid with an infinitely 
large quantity of watei It will be seen that the additiou 
of the first two molecules is accompanied with the develop 
ment of an amount of heat equal to half the entire amount 
developed on adding an excess of water, this appears to 
be accounted for by the formation of definite compounds 
of sulpha tic acid with water The first of these ht/diates, 
II,S(), 4- II ,0, may be obtained crystallized in colouiless 
six sided piisms, by cooling a mixture of the acid and 
water in theso proportions to about 8° C , it boils at 
205°-210 3 C, and maybe produced by evaporating any 
more dilute sulphuric acid at 205° C until it ceases to 
lose water The second liydiate, I1 2 S0 4 + 211 2 0, may, m 
a snnildi manna, be obtained b) evaporating any moie 
dilute acid at 100 3 C until it ceases to lose water , it boils 
at 193 * C The speuhe gravit) of the first hydrate is 1 78, 
and that of the second 1 62 , when watei is added to the 
acid in the pi opm lions to foiin the Lit tut, the maximum 
condensation (about 8 per cent ) is obseived which occuis 
on mixing these substmees 

Furthei evidence in support of the view that sulphunc 
acnl foims dehuite compounds with water which may be 
regarded as distinct acids is aflouled by its behaviour on 
neutidli7ition, by the pasisteut unmnu in which many 
sulphates retain one or two molecules ot water, and by the 
existence of so called basic sulphates Thus, when it is 
neutralized by sodium hydroxide, considerably less heat is 
developed by the first than by the second molecule of 
hydioxide, this behavioui does not appear remarkable it 
it be supposed that it exists in solution in combination with 
water, aud that, thcrcfoie, as in the case of peuodic acid, 
not only is hvdiogt n displaced by sodium on the addition 
of the hydroxide, but the elements of one oi more mole 
cules of water arc also separated, the lattei being au opera- 
tion which necessanly would involve the expenditure of 
energy, as the combination of the acid with water is 
attended with the development of heat (see page 488) 

By displacing one halt the hydrogen m sulphuric acid by 
metals aud sulphate * aie formed, and not mat sulphates arc 
produced by displacing the whole of the hydrogen Many 
of the normal sulphates ciystalluo with the same number 
of molecules of water, and are isomorphous, as, for ex- 
ample — 

M ague sium i»ulpliat< M gS( > 4 , 7 1 1 2 0 

Zim „ ZnS0 4 ,7H/> 

Iron „ FcS() 4 ,7H,0 

Nickel „ NiS() 4 , 71IjO 

Cobalt „ CoS<) 4 , 7II 2 0 

Five of the seven molecules of water are removed with 
facility from these salts, but the sixth is less readily re- 
moved, especially from magnesium sulphate, and they are 
not deprived of the seventh uuless heated to 2O0°-3OO° C 
Copper, cadmium, and manganese sulphates behave simi- 
larly, and arc only with difficulty deprived ot the last 
molecule of water The last molecule retained with such 
persistency by these salts was termed, by Graham, water of 
constitution , to distinguish it from water of crystallization 
In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
absolutely to define the meaning of these terms, or even to 


say that there is an absolute difference between the so- 
called watei of constitution and water of crystallization, 
and not merely ouo of degree , but since we have inde- 
pendent evidence tending to piove the existence of distinct 
acids formed by the combination of sulphunc acid with 
water, w r e may coincnniitly ugaid the above-mentioned 
salts as derived from these acids Mugnesium sulphate, 
for example, wo may legaul as the lionnul mugnesium salt 
of the acid H 6 S0 6 , eiyatallized with five molecules of 
w r ater It will be evident that smh salts as this bear a 
relation to the acid fiom which tiny are n garde d os 
derived similar to that which the noiiual pei lodutes bear 
to crystalline periodic aud, lJ 6 iO rt> initial, u voi) consider- 
able geueial lesunblanee lint) be tidied between the 
penodates and the sulphates Thus, the sulphates of 
potassium, K 2 S0 4 , and of silvei, Ag SO { , separate fioin 
aqueous solution m anhydious ci)stals, and sodium sul- 
phate Na, 2 S0 4 , is also dt posited m the anhydrous btate at 
temperatures above 34° (J , it is only with metals such as 
magnesium, zinc, and copper, that stilts aie obtained which 
may be regarded as den veil from the acids II 4 S0 5 or 
Ii () SO (j Similaily, the penodates KI0 4 , Nal(> 4 , and 
AglQ 4 , derived fiom the at present hypothetical and III0 4 , 
arc leadily produced, but with othu metals eluetly salts 
derived from the and li rj IO t} are obtained 

But that these hydiates of sulphunc acid aio distinct 
acids derives its most linpoitant continuation fiom the 
existence of the so called basic sulphates, such as Zn 2 S0 6 
oi ZmS0 4 + ZnO, Jlg,KO (l oi llgS0 4 + 211gO, and Cu s SO a 
+ 3H 2 0 orCuSO, \ 2CuO + 311 ,( ) , these salts aie stnctly 
compaiable with the basic penodates 

A large numbei ot double and mixed salts fonned by 
the union of two oi moie sulphates arc known Thus, 
magnesium sulphate and the isomorphous sulphates foim 
lsomoi plums double salts with potassium, sodium and 
ammonium sulphates, which crystallize with six molecules 
of waiter, aud which usually aie time foie legaided a» 
fonned by the displacement of tho molecule oi so called 
watei of constitution by the alkaline sulphate — 

Magnesium potassium sulphate , OH,/) 

/me ,, ,, Znk ^S0 4 ) 2 , OlhO 

lion , ,, l'c k (S0 4 ) 2 , 6H 2 0 

Nukcl ,, ,, Nihj(S(> 4 ) 8 , 611 O 

Cobalt „ „ (\>k“(S() 4 )^ , 011*0 

It has alieady been pointed out that sulphunc acid may 
be regarded as a compound ol the dyad radicle S0 2 with 
the monad radicle Off, or as (KOJ"(OII)y, this view of 
its u constitution ” being chiefly founded on its behaviour 
with the chlorides of phosphorus Thus, by the action of 
phosphoius pentachlonilo on sulphunc acid, an atom of 
oxygen and an atom ol hydiogi n, m other wouL, the group 
OH, arc displaced by a single atom of chic nine — 

HO S0 2 OH + BC^-HO S0 2 C1 + POCJj+HCl 
Although evidence of the existence of a second Oil group 
m sulphunc acid cannot be obtained in a similar manner 
by tho continued action of the phosphorus pentachlonde, 
it is afforded by the behaviour of the compound S0 2 C1 2 , 
produced by the direct uniou of chlorine and sulphui 
dioxide with water, which successively con/erts it into 
the compound 1JO S0 2 Cl and sulphuric acid — 

Cl S0 2 Cl +11011-110 SO. Cl + HC1, 

110 BO, Cl + HOH«HO SO, OIT + 11C1 
Sulphuric chloride, S0 2 C1 2 , and sulphunc chlorhydrate, 
S0 2 (OII)Cl, aro both colouiless liquids , the former boils 
at about 70° C , and tho latter at 158° C Sulphunc chlor- 
hydrate may be formed by the direct combination of 
hydrogen chloride with sulphuric anhydride, and when 
heated m closed vessels to 170° C , it lunnshes sulphuric 
chloride aud sulphunc acid — 

2C1 SOj, OH - Cl SO a Cl + HO SO, OH. 

V — 64 
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Sulphuric acid enters luto reaction with a large number 
of hydrogenized carbon compounds m such a manner that 
water is formed and hydrogen displaced by the monad 
group S0 2 OH , lor example — 

HO SO. OH + C 0 H 6 - C fl H 5 S0 2 OH + OII 2 

SulphurU acid ftenrtne. Bcnxfnpanlphonlc odd 

The suiphornc acids, as the compounds thus produced are 
termed, are powerful monobasic acids But the action 
may proceed further, both OH groups m sulphuric acid 
being displaced by monad compound radicles, in which 
case neutral bodies called sulphoues are formed , thus — 

HO S0 2 OH + 2C rt H rt - Cyi 5 SO, C,ll 6 + 20H 2 

Sul phniic acid lienzim B< nxoncsufphonc 

Sclent r And , Il 2 Se0 4 

This acid may be obtained by oxidizing selemous acid 
by the action of chlorine, or bromine, and water — 

Il/ieO, 4- Br, s II 2 0 - H 2 Se0 4 4* 211Br 

It is a tiansparont colourless liquid, which m the most 
concentrated state boils at 280° C , and has a specific gravity 
of 2 f> In this state it is not quite pure selenic acid, but 
contains a little water, which cannot bo driven off without 
decomposing the acid into selenium dioxide, oxygen, and 
water Selenic acid resembles sulphuric acid m many of 
its propcrtus, being veiy hygroscopic, and when it is 
added to water a considerable amount of heat is deve- 
loped It is reduced to selemous ao*d when boiled with 
hydrochloric at id — 

HjSeOj 4 - 2IIC1 - H 2 SeO, 4 - Cl 2 4- II 2 0 , 

but it is not decomposed by the hydrogen produced .vhui 
zin< or iron is dissolved m its solution Like sulphuric 
acid it precipitates barium salts, c\on m presence of other 
mineral acids 

The Helonates or salts produced by displacing the hydro- 
gen in Helmut a< id by metals correspond in composition, and 
also veiy tlosely in their properties, to the sulphates, 
with whub tin) mo isomorphous 

Tithim And, U: Tc() 4 

The potassium salt of this acid is obtained by fusing 
tellurium oi tellurous oxide with potassium nitrate From 
this salt barium tollurate may be prepared by precipitating 
its solution with a baiium salt, and the acid is produced 
b) decomposing barium tollurate with sulphuric acid 

Tclluno acid crystallizes from watei m large prisms of 
the composition 11 2 Te(> 4 4* 2I1 2 0 This hydrate has a 
metallic taste, and reddens litmus slightly It dissolves 
slowly in cold water, but fioely in boiling water It loses 
its water of crystallization at a little above 100° C The 
compound H ,Te(), is noarly insoluble m cold water, but 
dissolves on boiling , when heated to a temperature below 
reduoss it furnishes the oxide TeO, { It is reduced to 
tellurous acid by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and it is 
also decomposed by sulphurous acid, which is without 
action on sehnic acid, with precipitation of tellurium 

In addition to and and normal tellurates, such as 
KUToOj and R/Ie(). , and hypciacid tellurates, of which 
the salt KITTeOj + lI 2 Te0 4 is an example, telluric acid 
also furnishes socilkd di- and tetra tellurates, such os 
(NHj) 2 Te 2 () 7 and (NH^.T^O,, oi (NIl 4 ) 2 Te0 4 4- 3ToO s , 
and basic tellurates, suih as Ag 0 TeO 0 and Ag (i Te 2 0 9 
The ditcllurates may be regarded ns salts of the acid 
ll 2 To 2 0 7 , analogous to anhydiosulphuric acid, and the 
basic salt Ag fl Te() 7 as formed fiom the hydrate H 0 TeO e or 
Il ,Te0 4 4- 211,0 , whilst Ralts such as Ag 0 Te 2 O 9 are ap- 
parently derivatives of an acid formed by the withdrawal 
of the elements of three molecules of water from two 
molecules of the acid IT fi ToO ft 


Other Acids of Sulphur. 

In addition to sulphurous and sulphuric acids, a number 
of acids, more or less closely related to them, may be 
obtained The following is a complete list of the known 


acids of sulphur — 


Hyposulphurous acid 


Sulphurous aud 

H t SO, 

Sulphuric acid 


Thiosulphuru d( id 

Hj&O, 

Anhydrosulphnnc a< id 

H s S a 0 7 

Dithionu and 

I1,S 3 0 6 

1 ntliiomc aud 

HAO, 

Tetrathionu acid 

h,s 4 o 6 

l*i iitathiomc acid 

h 3 s # 0« 


Ilyposulphurous Acid — This acid is obtained by the 
action of zinc on a solution of sulphurous acid, which 
dissolves the metal, forming zme sulphite , the hydrogen, 
which is the accessory product of this reaction, is not 
evolved, however, but reduces a portion of the acid 
forming h) posulphuroua acid , thus — 

H 2 SO, + Zu -- 2H f ZnSCX, 

Sulphurous acid Zinc sulphite 

I1 2 S0,J + 2H = H 2 S0 2 4- H 2 0 

Sulphurous acid Tlyposufphuums 

The solution thus obtained is xcry unstable, and rapidly 
decomposes with separation of sulphur Sodium hypo 
sulphite, NaIIS()>, is a more stable substance, and is 
i produced in a similar mannu by the action of zinc on a 
1 solution of sodium hyarogen sulphite This salt ciystallizes 
] in slender colourless needles , it is soluble m water, blit 
insoluble in alcohol When exposed to the air in a moist 
state it becomes very hot, and is converted by oxidation 
into hydrogen sodium sulphite, but m the dry state it is 
not afie(ted by ox)gen The lemarkablo observation has 
been made, however, that when a solution of sodium 
hyposulphite is oxidized by free ox)gen, that is to say, 
when water saturated with oxygen is added to a solution 
of the hyposulphite, only one-half the oxygen is employed 
m causing the comorsion of the hyposulphite into the 
sulphite, the remaining half becoming affixed to water, 
forming hydrogen dioxide , the reaction may be expressed 
by the following equation — 


NallSO, + 0> 4 - H 2 0 

Sodium h)poiml|»lilt< 


- NaHKO, 4 H,0 2 

Sodium hydiogtn Ilyifi often 
nulphlte dlnxidi 


Hyposulphurous acid has a much greater decolorizing and 
reducing power than sulphurous acid , it immediately 
redu( es the metals from mercury and silver salts, aud it 
pucipitates copper hydride, Cu 2 II 2 , fiom a solution of 
copper sulphate 

ThiosuLphui it Aud , H 2 S 2 0 3 

This acid is formed from sulphurous acid by combining 
it with sulphur, thus, when a solution of sodium 
sulphite is digested wuth sulphui, sodium thiosulphate if 
produced — 

Na 2 SO s 4- S - Na 2 S 2 0» 

Sodium sulphite. Sodium thiosulphate 

It will be obvious that this reaction is piecisely analogom 
to that which occurs when sodium sulphite is converted 
into sodium sulphate by the action of oxygen 

Thiosulphuric acid cannot be isolated, on account of its 
instability, and when an acid — hydrochloric acid, for ex- 
ample — is added to a solution of a thiosulphate, the thio- 
sulphui ic acid which is produced rapidly decomposes into 
sulphur and sulphurous acid H 2 S 2 O s « H 2 S0 3 4- S The 
thiosulphates of alkali and alkaline earth metals are 
crystalline and soluble m water, and are fanly stable 
I salts , the thiosulphates of the heavy metals, however, 
> which are precipitated on the addition of solutions of 
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metallic salts to a solution of sodium thiosulphate, are 
very unstable, and rapidly decompose into a metallic 
sulphide and sulphuric acid, thus — 

AgjSgOo + H 2 0 «* Ag 2 S + H >S0 4 

Silver thiosulphate Silver sulphide Sulpfiuiic acid 

Sodium thiosulphate is largely employed m photography 
for the purpose of dissolving the chloride, bromide, and 
iodide of silver These salts are readily soluble m a 
solution of the thiosulphate until they are exposed to 
light, when they become insoluble If, therefore, a sheet 
of paper coated with one of these silver salts be exposed 
to light under an object which is m part transparent and 
in part opaque, such as a piece of lace, for example, the 
silver salt is rendered insoluble in those parts upon which 
the light has fallen, and by then immersing the paper m a 
solution of sodium thiosulphate the unaltered silver salt is 
removed, and the picture is thus “ fixed ” Tlio solvent 
power of the thiosulphate is due to the formation of a 
soluble silver sodium thiosulphate — 

Na 2 S 2 0 3 + AgCl - NaAgS 2 0 3 + Na(Jl , 

many other metallic salts insoluble in water are dissolved 
by a solution of sodium thiosulphate, probably also m 
consequence of the formation of similar mixed salts 

A nhydrosvljthunc And , II 2 S 2 0 7 

This acid is obtained by dissolving sulphunc anhydride 
in sulphuric acid in the requisite proportions H 2 SO,+ 
80 3 = H 2 S 2 0 7 It crystallizes in largo colourless trans- 
parent prisms When gently heated it is decomposed into 
sulphunc anhydride, which distils over, and sulphuric acid, 
which remains Water dissolves it forming sulphuric acid 
The so-called Nordhausen or fuming sulphuric acid 
consists chiefly of this acid It is prepared at Nord 
hausen, in Saxony, by distilling an impure ferric sulphate 
Fo 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , obtained by exposing ferrous sulphate, FeS0 4 , 
to a moderate heat m contact with the air, — the distillate, 
consisting chiefly of sulphuric anhydride, being received 
in sulphuric acid This acid readily dissolves man> 
hydrogenized carbon compounds which are only with 
difficulty acted upon by ordinary sulphuric acid, convcit 
ing them into sulphomc acids, it is employed on this 
account to dissolve indigo, and in the preparation of 
anthraquinoncdisulphomc acid, from which alizarin is 
artificially produced 

Salts of this acid, such as Na 2 S 2 0 7 , Ag 2 S 2 0 7 , BaS 2 0 7 , 
are obtained by combining the corresponding norma) 
sulphates with sulphuric anhydride, water decomposes 
them, forming corresponding add sulphates The acid 
salt, KHS 0 0 7 , or hydrogen potassium anhjdrosulphato, 
is obtained by dissolving the normal salt in anhydro- 
sulphuric acid , it crystallizes m prisms 

The chlondo of anhydrosulphunc acid, S_,O r) Cl 2 , is pro 
duced by the action of sulphuric anhydride on many 
chlorinated compounds, thus — 

280 { + CC1 4 - 8 A, Cl, + COCl 2 

Sulphutit Oirbon Anlijdrnsulpliutlc Carbonic 

anhydiide tctiachloridc chloride ihloilde 

It is a colourless oily liquid, of specific gravity 1 829 at 
18° 0, and boils at 146° C In contact with water it 
decomposes slowly and noiselessly, forming sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids, and is thus distinguished from sulphunc 
chlojhydrate, S0 2 (0H)C1, which is rapidly decomposed 
with almost explosive violence when thrown into water 
The lead chamber crystals (p 504), when heated, furnish 
a magnificently crystalline body, which is also a denvative 
of anhydrosulphunc acid — 

2S° 2 { oh 2 “ S A(N0 2 ) 2 + H,0, 
it distils at about 360° C without decomposing 


DUhtontc And, H 2 S 2 O fl 

The manganese salt of this acid is obtamod by the 
action of a solution of sulphurous acid on manganese 
dioxide— 

Mn0 2 + 2II 2 S0 3 - MnS,O 0 + 2H 2 0 

This salt may bo converted into the baimm salt by 
treatment with barium hydroxide, and fiom a solution of the 
barium salt the acid is produced by adding exactly 
sufficient sulphuric acid to precipitato the banum By 
concentrating the solution m a \acuum over sulphuric 
acid it may bo obtained of specific giaut) 1 347, but on 
further concentration the acid is lesolved into sulphurous 
acid and sulphur dioxide — 

ii 2 s/vh 2 so 4+ so 2 

A dilute solution decomposes m a similar manner when 
heated In contact with tbo air dithionic acid is slowly 
oxidi/od to sulphunc acid 

The ditluonates produced by d( composing bauuni 
dithionato, BaS 2 O 0 , with the corresponding sulphates, 
are all soluble m water and crystallize well They 
exhibit considerable stability, but when heated are more 
or less readily converted into the coriesponding normal 
calphate and sulphur dioxide 

Tnthiome And , 

Potassium tnthionato is produced, together with potas 
sium thiosulphate, when a saturated solution of hydrogen 
potassium sulphite is gently luated with sulphur, it is not 
nnpiobable that the thiosulphate is a secondary product, 
formed by the action of hydrogen sulphide u suiting from 
the action of the sulphui on the hydrogen potassium 
sulphite — 

2HK80, + 28 - K 2 SA + H a S 

flydrojcui potnntmim potu««lum 

nulphlt< ti itlilonut* 

Tnthiome add maj be obtaimd from a tonrentrated 
solution of the potassium salt by precipitating the potas- 
sium by hydrofluosilicie acid The solution has a sour 
and somewhat bitter taste, and is inodorous , it is pei 
manent in a dilute state only, and on concentrating it m a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid it begins to decompose, even 
at 0° C , sulphur dioxide being evolved, ami sulphur de 
posited, while sulphuric acid remains m solution The 1 salts 
of tnthiome acid are but, little known , they are extiemely 
unstable, and even when boded with water are decomposed 
and converted into sulphates, w'lth evolution of sulphur 
dioxide and deposition of sulplmr- 

K 2 S s O ( i - K.SO, 4- 80, + S 

PntflfMitiin tiithionate Potassium sulphate 

Tetuitlnonv And , I IoS > 0 

The salts of this acid are produced by the action of 
iodine on thiosulphates , for example— 

2Na/y>, + I 2 « Na/1,0* + 2Nal 

Sodium thiosulphate Sodium Utmthirmatt. 

The acid may be prepaied from the barium salt by 
double decomposition with sulphunc acid A dilute solu 
tion may be boiled without decomposing, but a con 
centrated solution is decomposed when heated, yielding 
sulphur, and sulphurous and sulphuric acids Its salts are 
all soluble m water, and are much more stable than tin 1 
tnthionates, but for the most pait their solutions cannot be 
evaporated without decomposition 

Pentathumic Acid , H 2 S B O 0 

A solution of this acid is obtained by alternately passing 
sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide gases through 
water — 

5H,SO c + 5H 2 S - H 2 S fr O* 4- 9H 2 0 + 5 S , 
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the solution may be concentrated by a gentle heat till it 
attains a specific gravity of 1 25-1 3, and may then be 
furthr r concentrated m a vacuum to the specific gravity 
of about 1 6 The solution is colourless and inodorous, 
and has a strongly acid taste, it may be preset ved un- 
changed at ordinary tomperatures, but on heating a con- 
centrated solution of the acid, hydrogen sulphide and 
sulphur dioxidi are evolved, sulphur is deposited, and 
sulphuric acid remains 

I hi salts of pentdthiomc acid are so unstable that it is 
difficult to obtun them in the solid state In their forma 
turn from the acid there is a great tendency ior the fifth 
atom of sulphui to be separate d, tc trathionatc s being pro 
duccd, which have greatei st ibility, and sometimes two 
atoms of sulphur arc given up and tntlnoiiatcs arc formed 

A number of the it actions involved m the formation of 
various sulphur compounds, and also of a few selenium 
and tclluuum compounds, have been submitted to thermo 
chemical mvi stigation by Thomsc n The results deduced 
from his experiments arc given in the following table — 


l 


Hydrogen 

Nulplndo 


Sulphui 
(Mis tt( id 


Sulphui a 
uul 


lhthionu 
a< id 


Tlnosulph 
uin uud 


T tiuthi 
oim acid 


Sc lcmouH 
acid 


SiUnio 

uud 


1 1 lluious 
at id 

Tollunc 
ai id 


UnltM of 


Hi a< Mon 

1 Hit 

d< \ 1 1 )]m 1 )i 

Remarks 


able i Ih 1 


Sulphur 



((!.* Ac,, flIIJ 

21 KW 


)(S, H,) 

4 510 


)(Slk, Ac,) 

4,750 


( (S, Jlj, Ai,) 

11,200 


f ( s <b, M) 

7,700 

(mucous ac id 

(SO s> Aq) 

i/,0 1 

( ouch nsc d at id 



( l)c tc inline d by 

- (S.OJ 

71,070 

hivre and Si 1 



( bunuinn 

(S, O fi , Aq) 

78,77o 


! (S( ) A<, , -NuOlIAq] 

28,070 


'(SO,, 0) 

22,100 

ISO. bcc oinc m 
j liquid 

(SO , O, Aq) 

71.W0 


(*>., Aq, 0) 

0 l 0 10 


(SO,, O fc> H s ) 

1 -1,810 


i (SO,, HO) 

21, '20 

j SOjll Incomes 

j liquid 

(S0 4 II , Aq) 

17,850 


(SO,, Ac,) 

20,170 

I iquid inhydiiek 

(S, <>,) 

10 1,210 

) 

(S, <> 4 , H ,) 

1 **2,010 

f SuppoHing that 

(S, <h, II , Ac.) 

2 JO 700 

l (S, ()j 71,070) 

t (Sl),Aq , 2\a()IIAq) 

21, 180 

) 

f (2SO wt (>, Aq) 

08,050 


(JSO Aq, O) 

52,550 


j (SO { Aq, SOjAq 

— 10,080 


‘ (S , O ft , Aq) 

211,090 


( s j. O fl Il v , A</) 

1 279,4 r >0 


l(S OftAq, iNiiOHAq) 

27,070 


(SO, S,Aq) 

l/>70 


(SO Aq, S) 

0,270 


• (SO.Aq, 0 4 ) 

*25, 100 


(S O , Ac,) 

09,500 


l(S 0,,Il,Aq) 

1 17,800 


L (2SO , 0, S \q) 

02,S20 


)( so \, f o, Sj 

47,420 


)(\, Oft, Aq) 

204,000 


( (S 4 , 0 ( j , 11 i , Aq) 

272,220 


St U mum 



((Sc O.) 

1 57,710 

( i)st anhydride 

}(SlO Aq) 

- 920 


) (Sc , Oj, Aq) 

5(1,790 


( (S.O f \q 2Na01IAq) 

27,020 


((S«,0 4 Aq) 

77,240 


) (VO , 0, Aq) 

! 19,580 


J (Sc OjjAq , O) 

1 20,450 


( (Si () H Aq f 2NaOHAq)i 

20,300 


Tellurium 



j (T», 0„ H.O) 

81,100 


i (T< O t Aq , (>) 

25,850 


i (To , 0, , Aij) 

107,040 j 

! 


The number 4510 for the reaction S, H 2 applies strictly 
only to sulphur m the state m which it separates when 
hydrogen sulphide is decomposed by iodine, and would 
require a small correctiou to make it applicable to rliombio 
sulphur 

On comparing the numbers representing the amounts of 
heat developed in the formation of sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acids and of the coi responding selenium and tellu- 
rium compounds, thus — 



Sulphur 

Selenium 

Ttl luvt urn. 


R-S 

K - So 

R-Ti 

Ii, Oj, Aq 

R , O , , Aq 

KO a Aq , O 

78,770 
142,400 
(J 3,020 

50,790 

77,240 

20,450 

81,100 

107,040 

25,850 


it will be evident that the affinity of selenium to oxygen, 
as measured by the heat developed, is less than that of 
sulphur to oxygen, and also less than that of tellurium to 
oxygen In this respect, therefore, sulphur, selenium, and 
tellurium foim a series corresponding to that m which 
chlouue, bromine, and iodine may be arianged Bromine, 
we hive seen, is intermediate m its properties between 
chlorine and iodine, and its atomic weight is also almost 
the mean of the atomic weights of these two elements, and 
its affinity to oxygen is ltss than that of either chlorine or 
iodine, the atomic weight ot selenium, which is inter- 
mediate m its properties between sulphur and tellurium, 
is also m arly the mean of the atomic weights of these 
elements 


Constitution of the Sulphur Compounds 

The constitution of the compounds of sulphur with 
monid elements may be readily deduced , thus, the only 
formulae by which the chlorides of sulphur can be repre- 
sented graphically aie as follows — 

Cl 


tl-s S— Cl Cl— S — Cl 



I 

Cl 


But the constitution of each of the oxides of sulphur 
may be i\pi cased in two ways, thus - 


S 


/\ 
O O 


()=s=0 

Sulphui dioxidt 


O— S— o 


o 

o 

fl 

o=s=o 

Sulphui liloxldi 


In like maimer, two coi responding formula; may be assigned 
to each of the acids formed by combining these oxides 
with the elements of a molecule of water Sulphuric acid, 
for instance, nny be repiesented by either of the followiug 
form ula — 


O 


H — 0 — O — S — 0 — 0 — H 


H — O — S — O — H 

ii 

o 


But as compounds in which two or more atoms of oxygen 
are directly united together (for example, hydrogen dioxide, 
the highei oxides of chlorine, and chloric acid, as to the 
constitution of which there can be little doubt as they 
contain only monad elements associated with oxygen) 
readily decompose with separation of oxygen, the first of 
these formula) for sulphuric acid appears impiobable ou 
account of the stability of the acid and of most of the 
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compounds derived from it [f, however, the second for- 
mula be adopted, it follows that the formula which repie- 
oents the three atom* of oxygen m the tnoxide as directly 
associated with the sulphur atom is the more probable It 
is probable that sulphur dioxide and sulphurous acid are 
analogous in constitution to sulphur trioxide and sulphuric 
acid, and from the manner m which hyposulphurous acid 
is formed fiom sulphurous acid wo may infer that it has 
the constitution repiesented by the second of the follow- 
ing formulae — 

O O 

ii ii 

H—O— S— O— II II— S — O — H 

Sulphmous acid ITyposulphuious acid 


The following formulae are the most probable exprcR 
sums of the constitution of the remaining acids of sulphur , 
the constitution of tho S0 2 group is the same as in 
sulphuric acid and the dots are used instead of lines — 

HO SO, OH 110 SO, SH S0 2 011 

2 SO„ OH 

Sulphuric acid Thiosulphurlc acid Dithionlc m id 


S0 2 OH 
S 

SO, OH 

Tilthfouli acid 


S S0 2 OH 
B « S0 2 . OH 

Titiathlonlc acid 


— SO, OH 
I 

\s— SO, Oil 

rcntathionlc acid 


We have previously pointed out (p 474) the value 
which is to be attached to constitutional foimuhu such 
as are here assigned to the sulphur compounds 


Nintor.LN 

Symbol, N , Atomic w t , 11 , Molecular wt , 28 

Nitiogen in the hoc state constitutes about four-fifth* 
by volume of the atmosphere , in combination it oceuis 
in nitrates and ammoniacai salts, and it enters into the com- 
position of all animal and vegetable tissues 

It is best obtained from air by i omitting the oxygen by 
means of copper heated to redness, the air being first led 
through a solution of putas^ic hydiate to fiee it fiom car- 
bon dioxide, aud then tlnough concentrated sulphuric acid 
to remove moisture, and when thus purified, passed tlnough 
a tube containing metallic copper heated to dull redness 
By passing a mixture of an and ammonia over heated 
copper, the copper oxide is reduced as fast as it is fount d, 
and a short length of topper suffices for the prepaiation of 
an indefinite quantity of nitrogen , thus — 

20u + 0 2 — 2(JuO , 

30u0 + 2NH 3 - N a + 3II 2 0 + 3Cu 
The supply of air is easily regulated, as an excess shows 
itself by tarnishing the suiface of the copper 

The easiest method of obtaining puie nitrogen is to 
heat a solution of ammonium nitrate, which splits up into 
nitrogen and water N0 2 NH 4 — N, + 2H 2 () But as this 
salt is difficult to prepare, it is better to substitute for it a 
mixture of potassium mtiate and ammonium chloride, 
which together pioduce ammonium nitrate aud potassium 
chloride — 

KN0 2 + N1I 4 C1 - NII 4 N0 2 + KC1 

Nitrogen is a colourless, inodorous, tasteless, meondonsable 
gas , it is only very sparingly soluble m watei, 100 volumes 
of water at 15° C dissolving about one and a half volumes 
of nitrogen It is incombustible, and does not support 
the combustiou of ordinary combustibles , it is not poison- 
ous, but an animal immersed in it dies simply for want of 
oxygen Nitrogen evinces but little tendency to enter 
into reaction with other elements , titanium, tungsten, 
vanadium, and probably a few others combine dnectl) 
with Jt, however, but its compounds are mostly produced 
by indirect means 


Atmospheric air consists not only of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, which are its chief constituents, but besides these con- 
tains carbon dioxide, ammonia, water vapoui, <fcc , solid 
substances, such as common salt, aie also fiequently hold 
in suspension by it, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the sea and of towns An from which all otln i constitu- 
ents aie lemoved does not always exhibit the same compo- 
sition, however, although the vaimtimis are very slight, 
usually in puie air the proportion of oxygen is from 20 9 
to 21 volumes m 100 of air, but considci.ibly kss oxygen 
has been found m air fiom contmcd span and in a few 
samples collected m warm countnes Full inhumation on 
tins subject may be obtained from l)r Angus Smith's 
work on An and Rum 

The fact, however, that oxygen and nitrogen aie not 
always contained in an m the same proportions is alone a 
sufficient proof that they are not combined, but only mixed 
together, as the constituents of a compound always occur 
m invariable proportions This conclusion is confirmed in 
many ways Thus, tho proportions m winch nitiogen and 
oxj gen aie present m ait are not those of then atomic 
weights, nor do they beat any simple relatiou to them 
We know also that when gases ontei into reaction to form 
new compounds then combination is usually at tended with 
an alteiation of volume, and heat is developed, moreover, 
the resulting compound possesses properties which differ 
btnkmgly fiom those of its constituents But when oxy- 
gen and nitrogen arc mixed together in the proportions m 
which they aie present m air, nuthci is any alteiation in 
volume obseived, nor is heat developed , and the piopcr- 
ties of tho resulting mixtuie are precisely those* of air, and 
lust such as we should expect to icsult fiom the admixture 
of a gas winch viry readily supports combustion with one 
m which combustion is impossible Again, were an a 
compound it, should dissolve m water as such, oi m other 
work, the proportion of oxygen and nitrogen m the dis 
solved an should be the same as in the undissohed 
an , but if a mixture, the more soluble constituent 
should dissolve the moie readily, and l datively more 
oxygen than nitrogen should dissolve, since oxygen is moie 
soluble than nitrogen Experiment proves that the latter is 
the case, lor if water which has been lccently boiled to 
free it fiom dissolved gases and allowed to cool out of con- 
tact with an be shaken with an, and the dissolved air bo 
then expelled from it by heating, and collected, it is found 
on analysis to contain 32 instead oi only 21 pci cent by 
volume of oxygen Lastly, wo have seen (p 481) that 
the oxygen may be to a gieat extent separated fiom the 
nitrogen by a mechanical process by submitting air to 
filtration through a thin caoutchouc membrane 

It is impossible for animals to live foi any length of 
time in pure oxygen, apparently because oxidation takes 
place so rapidly that the animal is incapable of assimilating 
sufficient food to supply the w^aste , but by adnuxtuie with 
the perfectly neutral nitrogen tho activity ot the oxygen 
becomes greutl\ diminished 

Air from open places contains usually from 3 to 6 
volumes of carbon dioxide jn 10,000 volumes, but the 
amount of carbon dioxide m the atmosphere is subject to 
continual change, although withm narrow limits It does 
not continually increase m amount, notwithstanding that 
animals expire carbon dioxide, and that laige quantities aie 
produced by tho combustion of wood and coal, because 
plants exercise a power which is the reverse of that of 
which animals are possessed, viz , that of decomposing cat- 
bon dioxide and restoring its oxygen to the atmosphere 

Ammonia , NH 2 , Mol wt, 17 

Ammonia is the only compound of nitrogen and hydro 
gen which is known to us It znay be formed directly 
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from its elements by submitting a mixture of the two 
gases to the action of the silent electric discharge , the 
combination is very imperfect, however It is also obtained 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on nitric acid and 
many of its salts , but it is always prepared by heating an 
ammonium salt with an alkaline hydroxide, ammonium 
chloride and calcium hydroxide or slaked lime being the 
substances which are usually employed — 


2NH 4 C1 -f 

Ammonlum 


cyoii), 

Cult turn 
hydtoxidt 


2NIL, + 20II 2 

AmtnonJu 


+ raCl 2 

Cakluin 

chluildu 


Ammonia is a product of the decay of all nitrogenous 
animal and vegetable substances, and the* ammonia present 
m the atmosphere is chiefly if not entirely derived from 
this source , but it uppe irs not improbable that ammonia 
is duectly pioduccd in the atmosphere by the decomposi- 
tion of wain into its elements by the clLctiic discharge, 
aud the combination also under the influence of the dis- 
charge of the hydrogen thus produced with mtiogeu Am- 
monia is present m the atmosphoie apparently as car- 
bonate, ami lu raiu-watu, especially in that ot thunder 
showers, as nitrate and nitrite Ammonia salts aie 
sometimes found as minerals, chit fly in vole amc districts 
The souie e fiom which ammonia salts an now obtained, 
howevu, is the waluy hepud which distils over m the 
manufacture of coal gas, the ammonia is liberated 
fiom tins liquid by he atmg it with slaked lime, and by 
receiving it 111 sulphuric acid ammonium sulphate is pro 
duceel,- a salt which is laigely employed as an uitiiiual 
manure 1 

Ammonia is a transparent colourless gas, of a veiy 
pungcut pcculiai oelour, and a burning taste Jt may be 
lcdueed to the liquid state by a pressure of about 17 
atmosphcics at the ordinary tempeiaturc, or by cold alone 
at about - 50° to 4(F C , by exposing the dr} g,iS to 
a cold of -75* O and a picssuro of 20 atmospheres, 
Faraday obtained ammonia as a white trauspaient crystal 
line body, melting at - 75° 0 It dots not support com 
bustion, and is only tcebly combustible It is decomposed 
into its elements by a succession of electric sparks 

Ammonia is dissolved by water with gieat avidit), 
much lic.it being developed and great expansion taking 
place, accoidrng to ltoseue and Dittmai, 1 glam me ot 
water at 0° C dissolves no less than 875 gramme of 
ammonia The solution has the smell and taste of the 
gas, and a powtilully alkaline rent tion, it loses almost 
all its ammonia below 100 C 

Ammonia completely neutralizes acids, forming detimte 
fiystalline salts known as amnemiun salts, which au 
formed by the direct combination of ammonia with the 
acids , ammonia and hydrochlouc acid, for example*, foini 
ammonium cliloi nle , N Ii 4 (Jl *=■ N1 1 1 4- IIU1, whilst ammonia 
and sulphmu acid iuiiush ammonium sulphate, (Nll.) 2 KO, 
- 2N 11 { + II ; S(), The constitution of these salts, it 
will be' evident, is analogous to that of tho salts of the 
metals generally if we regard them as derived fiom the 
acids by the displnu merit of the hydrogen of the latter by 
the monad compound radicle ammonium, N1I 4 , and this 
viow r is confirmed b) tin observation that the ammonium 
salts are isonioi plums with the corresponding potassium 
salts Tlu\ ait all soluble in watei, and are readily 
decomposed by tin alkaline liydi oxides, and by most basic 
oxides, with evolution of ammonia 

The solution of ammonia in waiter is frequently regarded as 
the liydi oxide of the hy pothetical radicle ammonium, that 
is to say, as a solution of ammonium hydroxide, NH 4 Oil, 
the analogue of potassium hydroxide, KOH But 
Thomsen has shown that considerably less heat is de- 
veloped when an acid is neutralized by a solution of 
ammonia than when it is neutralized by a solution ot an 
alkaline hydroxide, such as potassium hydroxide, for 


example, tho reaction KHOAq, HClAq being accompanied 
by the development of 27,500 units of heat, whilst only 
24,500 are developed in the reaction NH 8 Aq« HClAq 
Thomsen is inclined to regard this result as evidence that 
ammonia exists as such m its aqueous solution, and not as 
the hydroxide NlI 4 OH, but the difference observed 
appears scarcely sufficient to warrant this conclusion in 
the face of the chemical evidence which points to the 
existence of an ammonium hydroxide , it is more probable, 
perhaps, that an aqueous solution of ammonia consists in 
part of the hydroxide and m part of free ammonia 

A very large number of derivatives may bo obtained 
from ammonia by displacing one or more atoms of hydro- 
gen in it by positive or negative ladicles Those which 
are formed by the introduction of monad positive radicles 
are distinguished by the name a mines, whilst those con- 
taining monad negative radicles are called amides, wheu 
two atoms of hydrogen m a single molecule of ammonia 
are displaced by dyad negative radicles so called imides are 
produced A simple instance of the formation of an amine 
derivative is afforded by the action which takes place when 
potassium is heated in an atmosphere of ammonia — 

2NH t + 2K = 2NILK + H 2 

Ammonia. jpotaosumine 

By digesting iodine m an excess of aqueous ammonia a 
black explosive compound is produced, which apparently 
is formed by the displacement of two of the atoms of 
hydrogen by iodine — 

3NH, + 2I 2 = NIIL + 2N11 4 I 

Ammonia IMiodumide 

It may bt exploded by friction even under water, and m 
the dry state can scauely be touched without exploding 
When chlonne is passed into an aqueous solution of 
ammonia, nitrogen is evolved and ammonium chloride is 
produced , thu*> — 

2N1L + 3C1.-N > + GHC1 
fiN H , -f 6IIC1 - bN 1I 4 C1 
8NH, + 3(\« N, + 6NH 4 C1 

If the action of the chlonne be continued after the whole 
of the ammonia is thus acted upon, the ammonium 
chloride becomes attacked, and yellow' oily drops of the 
so called chlonde of nitrogen are formed The composi 
tion of this substame has not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained, it probably contains hydrogen, and its lor 
mula is supposed to be NHC1 2 , but it is not unlikely that 
tho compound NCl a is also produced It explodes with 
extreme violence when heated, or wdien brought in contact 
with fatty matters, or with turpentine, phosphorus, and 
many other substances 

The Oxides aud Acids of Nitrogen 
No less than five uxides of mtrogeu art knowm, viz — 
N/> , NO , N£)j , N,0 4 , N,0 5 

Mtious Nitric Nlfioun Nitric Nitric 

oxult oxide anhydiidu pu oxide anhydride 

Nitrous and mtiic oxide are meiely dissolved by water, 
but the remaining oxides enter into reaction with it, 
reducing acids, — nitrous and nitric anhydride being 
converted into the corresponding acids, nitrous and nitnc 
aud, and a mixture of those two acids being formed 
from the intermediate oxide, nitric peroxide , thus— 

N ; 0, + H y O - 2HNO, 

Nitrous anhydride Nitrous acid 

N,0 4 + H,0 - HNO, + HNO, 

Mtiic i»i toxlde Nitrous add Nitik aoid. 

N.p, + HP - 2HNO, 

Nit ilc anhydride. Nit lie acid 

As these various oxides of nitrogen are all prepared from 
nitric acid, we may conveniently describe this compound 
first 
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Nttne Acid) HNO a 

This acid is now usually prepared by distilling sodium 
nitrate or Chili saltpetre, a salt which occurs abundantly in 
South America, with concentrated sulphuric acid in the 
proportions indicated by the equation — 

2NaNO s + H 2 S0 4 - 2HN0 3 + Na 2 S0 4 

When potassic nitrate is employed, it is advantageous to 
use double the quantity of sulphuric acid, thus — 

KN0 3 + H 2 S0 4 - HNOj + KIIS0 4 , 
as the heat required to produce the icaction — 

KNO, +• KHS0 4 - IINOj + K 2 S0 4 

is so great that a considerable amount of the acid is de 
composed 

The acid passes over as an almost colourless liquid m the 
middle of the process, but is coloured at the beginning and 
end by decomposition products To obtain the pure acid, 
it is mixed with an equal bulk of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and the mixture distilled , the first portions of the 
distillate are collected, and a cuirent of dry air passed for 
several hours through the liquid, which is gently wanned 
aud sheltered from strong daylight 

Pure nitnc acid is a colourless, mobile, fuming liquid, ol 
the specific gravity 1 53 at 15° C , it solidities at about 
55° C It is an extremely unstable substance, and cannot 
be distilled without experiencing partial decomposition , it 
is also decomposed when exposed to sunlight, bee omuig 
yellow, and oxygen being evolved It begins to boil at 
86° C , but the temperature rises gradually, and oxygen and 
red fumes of oxides of nitrogen are evolved , when the 
boiling point reaehes about 123°0 , an aqueous acid, having 
a specific gravity of about 1 42, and containing about 6b 
per cent of nitnc acid, distils unchanged, and weaken 
and stronger acids may alike be reduced to this stieugth by 
boiling As in the case of other aqueous acids, howevci 
the composition of nitric acid of constant boiling point 
vanes with the pressure under which ebullition takes 
place 

The addition of water to nitnc acid causes the develop- 
ment of heat The following table shows the extent to 
which this occurs, the amount of heat developed on adding 
n molecules of water to a molecule of the acid being given 
m the second column of the table, whilst the third exhibits 
the amount developed on adding a quantity of water equal 
to that already present — 


n 

MIOg nTIjjO 

nVOjwIip nll^O 

0 5 

2019 units 

1284 units 

1 0 

3303 „ 


1 5 

4185 „ 

1572 „ 

20 

4844 „ 


25 

5331 „ 

1388 „ 

3 

6717 „ 


4 

6316 „ 


5 

6719 „ 

653 „ 

10 

7372 „ 

139 „ 

20 

7511 „ 

-14 „ 

40 

7497 „ 

-15 „ 

80 

7482 „ 

+ 29 „ 

100 

7477 „ 


160 

7611 

+ 74 „ 

320 

7585 „ 

1 


These numbers do not appear to furnish any evidence of 
the formation of a distinct hydrate on adding water to 
nitric acid 

Nitnc acid is a mouobasic acid, and furnishes an impor- 
tant class of salts called nitrate «, such as potassium nitrate, 
KNO s , copper nitrate, 0u(N0 3 ) 2 , and bismuth nitrate, 
Bi(NO a ) s In addition to these normal nitrates, a number 
of so-called basic nitrates are known which may be regaided 
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as normal salts of a distinct acid, formed by the combina- 
tion of a molecule of nitric acid with a molecule of water , 
such are the basic bismuth nitrate BiN0 4 and the basic lead 
nitrates Pb, 2 H 2 N 2 0 8 and Pb 3 N 2 0 8 The normal nitrates 
are best prepared by dissolving the metallic oxides, hydrox- 
ides, or carbonates m diluted nitric aud, they are all 
soluble in water The most important nit rate is that of 
potassium, which is employed in the manufacture of gun- 
powdei 

Nitric aud is an extiemcly powerful oxidizing agent, and 
one of tlie most couosive substances known, it rapidl} 
destroys all animal textuies and most vegetable pioducts, 
and even if diluted it stains the skin, wool, and all albu 
minous substances a bright yellow colour Many liydio- 
geiuzed carbon compounds are converted by it into so called 
intro derivatives, one or more atoms ol hwlrogen being dis 
placed by the monad compound radicle NU 2 , the hydro- 
carbon benzene, for example, when added to the concen 
tiatcd aud yields nitrobenzene — 

cyi 0 + iiNo t =* cyi 6 no 2 + n,< > 

Most mctils, excepting gold, platinum, lhodium, indium, 
titanium, and pci haps a lew others, are more or lcssieadil) 
acted on by nitric acid and converted into nitrates , but the 
iion-metalhc elements and metalloids — iodine, sulphur, 
suletnum, tellurium, phosphorus, arscim , antimony, amoi 
phous boron and carbon, ami tungsten — arc oxidized by it, 
and furnish iodic, sulphuric, selemous, tellurous, phos 
phone, arsenic, antimcmu, bone, caibomc, and tungstic 
LCids 

The action of nitric acid on metals, however, is much 
influenced by temperature and concentration An aud of 
the specific gravity 1 25 to 1 35 is usually the most 
ictive The pure concentiated aud is without action on 
bismuth, iron, tin, and many othei metals it oulinary tern 
peratures Thus, a piece ol blight iron is at once attacked 
by an aud of about the specihc giavity 1 35, but it may bo 
preserved m acid of the specific gravity l 45 without losing 
its brilliancy, what is more runaikabk, however, is that by 
plunging it into the more concentrated acid it is icndered 
pawive to the action of the weakei acid, ioi on lemoving 
it and at once mtioduung it into the weaker aud, no action 
is obseived, although on diluting the aud below 1 35 the 
iron is attacked 

In ordei, howevci, to undeistand the boh ivioui of nitric 
acid with metals, it is necessary th.it we should hist con- 
sidu the action ol metals upon auds gcneially Tlieie is 
little doubt that in all cases the metal simply displaces the 
hydrogen of the aeid, forming n salt, and if, under the con 
ditions under which the experiment is made, the acid has 
no tendency to enter into reaction with the liydiogon which 
ls displaced, whilst it l*- in the nascent state, hydrogen is 
also evolved, but if th< aud cau enter into icaction with 
the n iscent hydrogen the pioducts of this set owl ary reaction 
are obtained instead For example, zinc readily dissolves 
in cold diluted sulphuric acid, forming ziue sulphate, am? 
hydrogen is evolved since it is without action on sulphuric 
acid under these conditions — 

Zn + H 2 S0 4 - Znfc>0 4 + h 2 

But when zinc and conceah ated sulphuric acid aie heated 
togethor, zinc sulphate and sulphur dioxidi arc obtained, 
and no hydrogen is evolved In this case, the hydrogen 
is displaced from the sulphuric acid under conditions 
which are favourable to its action upon the aud, and it 
deprives the acid of a portion of its oxygen, forming 
sulphurous acid, which is at once icsolved into water and 
sulphur dioxide 

The behaviour of nitric acid with metals is precisely 
similar to that of zme with heated concentrated sulphuno 
aud-, nitric aud being a substance which with the greatest 
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readiness may be depnved of its oxygen by the action of 
nascent hydiogen In fact, hydrogen is never evolved by 
the action of metals on nitric acid, but instead oxides of 
nitrogen, nitrogen itself, ammonia, and other products of 
secondary reart ion are obtained The formation of these 
products is dut to a somewhat complex scries of reactions, 
which most probably arc as follows In the first place, 
by the removal of one of the atoms of oxygen the nitric 
acid is converted into nitrous acid, UNO, , by further re- 
din turn this acid furnishes the so-called liyponitious acid, 
IINO , and by the continued action of the nascent hydro- 
gen the hypomtrous and is converted into hydroxylanune 
or oxy ammonia, IsH 2 (OH), which linally is reduced to 
ammonia, Nil, Tin icactions which successively occur 
m the formation of these compounds arc represented by 
the following equations — 


IINO, 

Nit tic Acid 

+ 

II, 

- IINO, + 

Nit ion* Held 

H s O 

UNO, 

+ 

14 

- IINO + 

140 

Nitron* Add 



llypoiiitiou* utid 

UNO 

\ 

14 

- NH 2 (OH) 


llrpoultioiiN n< Id 



H\dioxylamim 


Nil, (Oil) 

+ 

I'. 

- NH, + 

140 

Hydioxylamim 



Ammonia. 



But the pmducts of these icactions entei into reaction 
with («nh otlici, and are decomposed, and thus the gases 
aic pioduud whuh aie evolved when metals are dissolved 
in ultra add 'flic mtiu oxide doubtless u suits chiefly 
from tin decomposition ol the mtious and in the inannci 
i epic sente d by tin equation — 

dll NO, - 2NO + iiNO a 4- II/) 

Tho mtious oxide may be pindnuil in two ways —from 
hypomtious acid, which immediately on ionnation is 
lesolvid into mtious oxide and watei 2HNO — N 2 () + 
lly() , and by the action ot nitrous acid on liydioxy- 
lamiuc 

UNO, i Nil, (OH)-- N ,0 + 211,0 

The nitiogen pi oduml is probibly toimed m a similar 
manner by the action ot the mtious acid on the am- 
monia - 

UNO, 4 ll^N-N +211,0, 

and pci haps also, togetlioi with mtnc oxide, by tho action 
of nitric acid on hypomtrous acid 

As the product oi the action ot nitric acid on a metal is 
always a imxtuic, it is evident that seveial of the icactions 
pointed out must occur simultaneously The composition 
of the pioduct vanes, in a manner not yet unJustood, 
with the metal, the strength ol the acid, and with the 
tuinpcrntuio 

Tho appioYimate pore outage composition of the gas 
obtained by the action of a lmxtuie ot nitric acid ol the 
specific giavity 1 42 with twice its bulk of water on a 
uuuibei of metals is givtn in the following table — 


Naim of Mtttal 

xp 

NO 

N 

Nl< k'l 

80 

4 

11 

Cobalt 

79 

G 

16 

Tin 

t>8 

2‘i 

9 

Alugm sunn 

bl 

17 

22 

Zim 

62 

40 

7 

l tad 

41 

62 

7 

Cadmium 

20 

78 

2 

Thallium 

19 

70 

11 

lion 

G 

89 

6 

Indium 

4 

91 

6 

Aluminium 

1 

97 

2 

Copper 

1 15 

97 

1 6 

Slim 

0 

97 

3 


It is difficult at present to explain the remarkable differ- 
ence m the behaviour of the various metals with nitric 
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acid which this table indicates as we have stated above, 
the action of the metal probably cousists simply m dis- 
placing the hydrogen of the acid, and the gases evolved are 
the more or less direct products of the action of the hydrogen 
so displaced at the moment of liberation on the acid which is 
always present in excess The question, theiefore, that we 
have to consider is, Why does the hydrogen displaced from 
nitric acid by diilerent metals produce such very different 
effects! If the biliaviour of closely related metals such as 
magnesium, 7inc, and cadmium be compared, it is evident 
that magnesium is the most active, since it produces a 
relatively smaller quantity of nitric oxide, and relatively 
larger quantities of nitrous oxide aud nitrogen, than either 
zinc or cadmium, cadmium being the least activ e , m other 
words, the reduction of the liitiie acid is most peifect when 
it is effected by tho hydrogen displact d by the aid of 
magnesium, and least ptrfect when it is effected by 
the aid of cadmium \\ e know that when these metals act 
upon acids which are not attacked by nascent hydrogen, 
such as hydiocliloiic aud, foi example, diffeient amounts 
of heat are developed, most heat being developed by the 
action of magnesium, and least by the action ot cadmium 
But sinco the mere displacement of hydrogen in hydro- 
cklonc acid by diflucnt metals is attended with the develop- 
ment of different amounts of heat, it appeals piobable 
that the same will bo the case with nitric aud, and also 
that more heat would be developed in the leaction 

Mg + 2HN0 3 - Mg(NO,) 2 + 2H 

than in the coiiespondiug reictions with either 7inc or cad- 
mium , and that on this account the leduction of nitric acid 
is carried furthest when magnesium is employed, and further 
with 7inc than with cadmium Whetliu this explanation 
is applicable to the action of metals generally there is not 
sufficient evidence at picstut to show 

Nitious Oxuh , N ,() , Mol wt , 4J 9G 

This gas is obtained in a pure state by carefully heating 
ammonium mtiatc, which at a tenq>eruturc between 20(r 
and 25U J C breaks up into W'ati r and mtious oxide — 

NII 4 NO,-N 2 0 + 211,0 

It is the chief constituent of the gas puxhiced on dis- 
solving magnesium, 7111 c, tin, mekcJ, 01 cobalt in nitric 
aud, and it is also fuiiiished, but to a less extent, by othei 
metals 

Nitrous oxide is a transparent colourless gas, possessing 
a faint sweetish smell and taste , it may be condensed b) 
a pitssuie of about 50 atmospheres at 7° C to a colour 
less liquid, and even liozen by tho cold pioduced by its 
own ovapoiation By exposing a lmxtuie ot liquid nitrous 
oxide and caibon disulphide to evaporation in vacuo, 
Natteicr obtained a roductum of temperature which he 
estimated at - 1 40° C , which is lower than lias been obtained 
by auy other means 100 volumes of w'atu at 0° C dis- 
solve UO ot nitrous oxide, but the solubility diminishes 
lapidly as the temperature rises It suppoits the combus 
tion of bodies almost, if not quite, as well as oxygeu, but is 
readily distinguished from that gas by its solubility in 
water, aud by not forming red fumes when mixed with 
mtuc oxide gas 

The most remaikable property which nitrous oxide gas pos 
sesses is that of causing loss of sensibility in animals When 
respired for a short time it produces a smgular species of 
transient intoxication, attended 111 many mstauces with 
an liiesistible tendency to muscular exertion, and often to 
uncontrollable laughter , hence it has acquired the name of 
laughing gas It is now largely used as an anaesthetic for 
producing insensibility to pain during surgical operations, 
and especially in the extraction of teeth 

Nitrous oxide is a perfectly neutral substance, and does 
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not exhibit an) tendency to enter into combination with 
other bodies 

Nitric Oxide, NO , Mol wt , 21) 96 
This gas is one of the products of the action of nitric 
acid on metals , the gas obtained on dissolving copper in 
moderately concentrated nitric acid contains at first about 
97 per cent of nitric oxide, but as the action proceeds ami 
cupric nitrate accumulates in the solution, the propoi turn 
of nitric oxnle evolved diminishes, whilst that of nit i oils 
oxide increases This appeals to be due to the alternate 
reduction of the cupric nitrate to cuprous nitrate — 

2Cu(N0 3 ) 2 + 11, - Cu 2 (NO s ) 2 + 2HNO, 

Cupi ic nlti at t Cupiuua nilt at e 

and reconversion of the lattei mto cupnc nitrate, as by the 
action of nitric aud on cuprous nitrate nituc oxide mixed 
with a large proportion ot nitrous oxide is produced 

Pure nitric oxide may be prepared by gently heating a 
mixture of a ferrous salt, such as ferrous chloride or fonous 
sulphate, with hydrochloric or dilute sulphunc acid and 
potassium or sodium nitrate The nituc acid libeiated 
from the nitrate is reduced by the ferious salt, which is 
oxidized to a ferric salt, and nitric oxide is evolved — 

6FoC 1 2 + OUCl + 2\\ NO { - 2NO + 3Fo 2 Cl fl + 4H/) 

l*euouB thloildc Nitiicucid Nitiir oxido Kntc cliloilde 

Nitric oxide is a colourless, transparent, uncondensablc 
gas, almost insoluble in water , it is the most stable of the 
oxides of nitrogen, and may even be exposed to a rod heat 
without undergoing decomposition A lighted tapei and 
phosphoius just kindled are extinguished by it, but if the 
phosphorus be binning vigorously when mtioduccd into the 
gas the temperatuie is then sufficiently high to enable it to 
decompose the gas into its elements, and it continues to 
burn as bnlliantly as m puie oxygm 

Nitric oxide immediately combines with oxygen when 
mixed with it, forming deep red fumes of higher oxides of 
mtiogen It is pufcctly absorbed by a solution of ferrous 
chloride or sulphate, which it turns black, when the 
solution is heated, most of the nitric oxide is expelled 
from it unchanged, and in this way nituc oxide may be 
separated from othei gases insoluble in solutions of the 
fei rous salts Nituc oxide is absoibed by nitric acid, and 
appuiently nitrous acid is produced — 

UNO, + 2NO + H,() - 3HN0 2 
It combines dnectly with chloune, forming the compound 
NOC1, or nitrosyl chloude, which is also produced togethei 
with chloune* when a mixture of concentrated nitric ami 
hydrochloric acids — the so called aqua regia is heated — 

UNO, + 3IIC1 « N( )( 1 + 01, + 2H ,0 
Nitrosyl chloride is must teadily prepared, howe\ei, by 
gently heating a imxtuic oi diy sodium chloude and the 
lead chamber crystal compound (p 504) — 

SO, { JJ^° + Nj.C' 1 - N0C1 + bO, { [}{| a 

It is au orange yellow coloured gas, which readily liquefies, 
the liquid has a deep orange colour, and boils at about 
- 8 U C It is decomposed by water, forming hydrochloric 
and nitrous acids — 

N0C1 + HOH - NOOTT + HOI 

Nitiosyl chloride Nitrous acid 

Nitious Anhydride, N 2 0 3 

The properties of this compound have not yet been satis- 
factorily ascertained Apparently, it is produced, together 
with nitric peroxide, when nitric oxide is mixed with 
oxygen, and when nitric acid is heated with arsenious 
anhydride , it is stated that it may be prepared in a pure 


state by passing a mixture ot nitric peroxide with an 
excess of nitric oxide thiough a heated tube, and that it 
may be condensed to a deep blue coloured liquid, which 
begins to boil at about 2° C , but is decomposed into nitric 
oxide and pci oxide It combines l caddy at ordinary 
temperatuies with oxygen, forming nituc peroxide 


Nlti it 7 Vi ojl id( , N/) 4 , Mol wt , 91 86 

Nitric piroxule may be obtained by combining nituc 
oxide with oxygen, and by heating kid nitiato — 

21’b(NO,) 2 - 2N\(), + 2 1 ’b() i O, 

I<ch< 1 nlti fitu ** Nituc pu oxnlt Lnnlo\Ul< 

At low tempuatuns it founs colouiless prismatic 
crystals, winch melt at - 9° 0 , at this tempi laturo the 
liquid oxide is almost colouiless, but it assunn s a yellow 
colour, increasing m depth up to its boiling point It 
boils at about 25° C , yielding a browunsh red vapoui, the 
depth ol which also muiascs with the temperatuie, until 
at 40“ 0 it is so dark as to bo almost opaque The 
vapoui of nitric peroxide, however, probably even at tun 
puatures below its boiling point, is a imvtuie ol the com 
pound N 2 0, with simplei molecules oi the composition 
N0 2 , the proportion of the lattei mucuses as the tun 
perature rises, aud at temperatures above 150° C the 
decomposition mto NU 2 is apparently complete The 
compound N0 2 is not decomposed at a dull red heat 

Nitric puoxide has a pungent suffocating odour, and is 
quite irrcspii able Tt is decomposed by water with pro- 
duct ion of nitious and nitric acids N 2 ()j+11 2 ()^ UNO, 
+ J1NOjj Chloune is without action on nituc peroxide 
in the cold, but when a mixture of the two gases is 
passed thiough a heated tube the compound NO, Cl or 
mtrylu chloude is formed It is a pale yellow' liquid, 
which is decomposed by water into nitric and hydiuchloric 
auds 


Nitric Anhydrtdi , N a O & 

This compound may be obtained dnectly from nitric 
aud by the action of phosphoric anhydride- 


211 NO s + 

Nil! i< Add 


i'A - 

1‘lioiphoi lc 
nnhyriiidt 


N,l>, 

Nit. I. 
tmhjdihlt 


+ 2H1*0 S 

Mi taplumphorlc 
a< id 


It may also bo obtained by the action of chlorine on 
silver nitrate - 


JAgNO, + 2 Cl 2 - 2NO ,01 4- 2AgCl 4 0 2 

AgNO, + N0,C1 — N 2 0 5 ~ + AgOl 

Nitric anhydude crystallizes in transparent prisms, 
which melt at about 30° C , it is very unstable, par 
tu ularly m the fused state, and gradually decomposes 
even at ordinary tempeiatures into oxygen and nitric 
pu oxide Water converts it into nitric aud N 2 0 5 + H 2 () 
— 2HNOj 

N iti ous Acid , IIN Oj 

In the pure state thus compound is unknown to us, but 
its salts, the nitnUs , may readily be prepared Thus, on 
holing sodium or potassium inflate to redness until the 
gas which is evolved begins to contain nitrogen, a ic4iduo 
which consists chiefly of sodium or potassium nitute is 
obtained, these nitrites aie soluble in alruhol, and may 
by its aid be sepaiatcd from the nitrates, which aie 
insoluble A mixture of nitrite and nitute is also pio 
duetd on passing the gas evolved when nituc acid is 
heated with arsenious anhydride, staren, or sugar into a 
solution of potassium or sodium hydioxidL, and when 
oxygen is added to nitric oxide which is in contact with a 
solution of an alkali On adding silver nitrate solution 
to a concentrated solution of the impure nitute, silver 
nitrite, AgN0 2 , which is difficult!} soluble m water, is 
precipitated , this salt may be purified by crystallization 
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from a large quantity of hot water, and from it other 
nitrites may be prepared in a pure state by double 
decomposition with the corresponding chlorides , thus — 

AgNOg + KOI - AgCl + KN0 2 

Sllvnr Potassium Silver Potassium 

nitrite diloilde. chloride nitrite 

Although oxygon and nitrogen do not directly combine, 
when a succession of electric sparks is passed through a 
mixture of the two gases confined over water, red fumes are 
produced which dissolve in the water, funning mtiic and 
nitrous acids The nitrite and nitrate present m the 
atmosphere and in ram water are doubtless foiined in this 
manner 

On adding an acid to a nitnte, nitrous acid is liberated, 
but at once decomposes with evolution of nitric oxide — 

KNOh 1101 - HNO, + KCl 
31INO~ 2 ISO + HNo' + OH, 

Nitrous add mid only (Xist, in fict, m presence of a laige 
quantity of w it < i , oi of nit i ic acid It parts with its oxy- 
gen more r< adily, and is then foie a moi e powerful oxidizing 
agent, than mliu »uid it also appears to act more readily 
t him ml in and upon many metals Thus, pure nitric and 
is almost without action upon silver, but on passing a few 
bubbles ol nitiK oxide gas into the acid, and thus produc- 
ing a minute quantity of nitrous acid, the metal is at on<o 
attack* d, and is dissolved more and more rapidly the longer 
the a< turn < out nines, doubt less because the hydrogen dis- 
placed fiom the acid bv the silvei reduces nitm acid to 
nitrous acid, so that the more silvei is dissolved tile richer 
the solution becomes m nitrous acid Platinum also, which 
is insoluble m in ti ic acid, is dissolved by nitrous acid 

On some liycirogem/od carbon compounds nitrous acid 
exerts an action similar to that of mtiic acid, and causes 
tlie displacement ol hydrogen by the monad compound 
radicle NO, piodm mg vihosu compounds Thus — 

CJlr, OH t NO OH - Cyi 4 (NO) OH + H 2 0 

IMhijoI N it ) our m id Nitionoplu nol 

Nitrous acid readily absoibs ox>gen, and is convened 
into nitric acid The mtiites aic also convened into 
nit lates when exposed in the moist state to an Nitrous 
acid is easily distinguished fiom mtiic acid by its power of 
liberating iodine fiom iodides, by tin readiness with which 
it destioys the blue colour of a solution of indigo at ordi 
nuiy tempoiatures, and by its dtcolon/ing a solution of 
potassium permanganate, — nitric acid being without the 
power ol liberating iodine from iodides, or oi bleaching 
permanganate solution 

Jh/ftnintrou s And , HNO 

When sodium is aided to a solution of sodium nitrate, 
the h)diogon displaced fiom the water by the sodium it 
duces the nitmte to nitnte, which in its turn undergoes 
further i eduction to the In punitnte, NaNO On rendering 
the solution slighth at id with acetic aeid, and adding silvei 
nitrite, a \ellow puUeiulont pioeipitate of silver h)pom 
tuto, AgNO, is piodmed It is insoluble in writer, and 
ulmoht insoluble m acetic acid, but is soluble in either dilute 
nitric oi sulphune acid, and without immediate decomposi 
turn Modeintel) diluted mtiic, sulphuric, or hydroelilotic 
acid decomposes it with the evolution of intre)gc»n, and the 
piodiution of apparently both nitrous and nitric acids in 
the solutum It is lmmt chat el \ oxidized by cone entrated 
nitiie acid A solution oi the sodium silt acidified wrth 
acetie or hjdiochlonc aeid decolorizes potassium perman 
gunate , it docs not liberate iodine fiom iodides, how < vei, 
but on the contmiN doeolou/esa solution ol lodmt When 
the solution acidified with ueetic aud is heated, nitrous 
oxide is evolved 


Hydroxy famine , NH 2 (OH). 

This compound is formed when nitric acid is added to a 
mixture of tin and hydrochloric acid, the hydrogen pro 
duced by the action of the tin on the hydrochloric acid re- 
ducing the nitric acid It may also be formed by the direct 
union of nitric oxide with hydrogen, namely, by passing a 
stream of nitric oxide gas through a series of glass cylinders 
containing tin and hydrochloric acid, together with a little 
platinum chloride solution, whereby hydrogen is produced 
at ordinal y temperatures 

It is a very unstable substance, and can be obtained only 
in solution, but well-crystallized hyd? oxyiammomum salts 
are formed by its union with acids Thus, the hydio- 
chlonde, NH/J1(01I), or NH/OH) HC1, crystallizes from 
alcohol in long spicular crystals, and fiom water m large 
irregular monoclimo prisms , it melts at 100° C , but decom- 
poses, wuth violent evolution of gas, into nitrogen, ammo- 
nium chloride, water, and hydrochlouc acid A solution 
of hydioxjlamine has an alkaline reaction, and piecipitates 
many metallic salts , it decomposes quickly if concentrated, 
and gradually if dilute, with evolution of nitrogen and 
formation of ammonia — 

3NH/OII) =- No + NII 3 + 301I 2 

Hydioxylamme is readily reduced tc ammonia by the 
action of the nascent hydrogen from sodium amalgam and 
w r ater 

The results of Thomsen’s thcrmocliemical investigation of 
various nitrogen compounds aie collected m the following 
table — 


Reaction 


Units of 
he nr 1 
devclopul orj 
Hbsoibtd | 


UtumikM 


Ammonia 


Nitrous 

oxide 

Nituo 

ptroxidt 

Nitnc 

aud 


(N, H s ) 

(NH„, Aq) 

(N , ll 3 , An) 
(NJLAq, lKTAq) 
(NHoAq , 11 2 S, Aq) 
(N , 1H, (1, Aq) 
(N, H 4 , hi, Aq) 
(N, H 4 , 1, Aq) 

(N, H 0 , S, Aq) 
(N,H 4 ,(1) 

(N, 1 1 4 , lit) 

(N, II 4 , I) 

(NH 3 , 11(1) 

(NH h , lilli) 

(NHj» HI) 

(N s , O) 


UNO, ()) 

1 (NO,, Aq) 
((2NO a Aq, O) 

< (N,0 2 , U 3 , Aq) 

( ( N O c , (>, H, Aq) 


26,710 
8,440 
85,150 
12,270 
0,100 
86,740 
75,800 
60,580 
50,600 
90,620 
80,180 
64,1 30 
4 1 ,910 
45,030 
43,460 

--18,320 

10,570 

7,750 

18,300 

72,940 

51,080 


Ammonia gas 


Crystalline salts 
formed from 
the gaseous 
constituents. 


f Gaseous 
) 


It will be observed that a considerable amount of beat 
would bo absorbed m the formation of nitrous oxide fiom 
its elements, consequently, when this gas is decomposed 
into its dements, heat is developed, and on this account it 
is readily decomposed by burning bodies This lact also 
explains the non formation of nitrous uxido from its ele 
incuts Probably, licat would aLo be ibsorbed in the foi 
mation of nitric oxide from its elements The abs6rption 
of heat is pel haps necessary, because the amount of energy 
in the foim ol heat which can be developed by the com- 
bination ol nitrogen with oxygen to form nitrous and (?) 
nitric oxides is less than must he expended in separating the 
atoms of oxygen of the o\\gui molecules from each other, 
and the atoms of nitrogen ot the nitiogen molecules from 
each other 
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Phosphorus 

Symbol, P , At wt , 30 96 , Mol wt of gas, 123 84 
This element never occurs m the free state, but is al- 
ways found m combination as a salt of phosphoric acid 
Considerable deposits of more or less pure calcium phos- 
phate occur m a few places, and phosphates are found m 
minute proportions m most rocks and m soils, and m river 
and spring waters Phosphates arc necessary to the life 
of all plants and animals In plants they accumulate 
chiefly in the seed, m animals they accumulate m the 
bones, of which calcium phosphate is the chief earthy con- 
stituent, but they are also an important element of blood 
and nervous tissue 

Phosphorus was discovered m 1669 by Brandt of Ham- 
burg, who obtained it by distilling the residue of evapo 
rated urine with charcoal Scheme m 1 775, however, was 
the first who devised a process for its extraction from 
bones, and it has always since been prepared fiom this 
source The bones are burnt to a white ash, which is 
finely powdered and mixed with a sufficient quantity ol 
diluted sulphunc acid to displace by hydiogen two-thirds of 
the calcium in the tncakium phosphate, which is the main 
( onstituent of bone ash, in the manner represented by 
the equation — 

Ca,(PO,) 2 + 2JI,S0 4 - H ,Ca(P0 4 ) 2 + 2CaS0 4 

Tiiuilclum Sulphuric Mount ftloium Calcium - 
phosphate achl phosphate nulphatu 

The solution of monoi alcium phosphate, oi superphos- 
phate of lime as it is ordinarily termed, which is obtained, 
is separated fioin the insoluble calcium sulphate, and 
evaporated to a syrup, this is mixed with about oiuj- 
fourth its weight of charcoal powder, and heated gradually 
to dull redness m an iron pot with constant Stirling By 
this means the elements of two molecules of water are re 
moved, the monot alcium phosphate being converted into 
calcium metaphosphate — 

Call ,(P0 4 ) 2 = Ca(PO,) , + 2H 2 0 

The porous mixture of calcium lnetapliospliate and chai- 
coal thus obtained is introduced into earthen retorts, and 
distillod at a bright red heat The calcium metaphos- 
phate is then converted into tricahium phosphate and 
phosphoric anhydnde, and the lattei is decomposed by the 
charcoal into caibonic ovule and phosphorus, which passes 
over m vapour and is condensed m watei — 

3Ca(l>0,) 2 - 2P/X, + Ca l (P0 4 ) 2 
P 2 0 5 + 50 = 2P + 5CO 

The crudo phosphorus which is produced is usually puri- 
fied by adding a mixture of potassium chromate and sul- 
phuric acid to it when in a melted state The impurities 
are thus oxidized, and rise to the surface in the form of a 
scum, and the puie phosphorus remains colourless and trans- 
parent at the bottom of the vessel 

Fi eshly-propared phosphorus is almost perfectly trans- 
parent and colouiless, ot has, at most, a faint yellow tinge 
It melts at 41°C, forming a viscid oily liquid, and boils 
at 290° C Its vapour at a temperature of 1040° C is 
about 62 times as heavy as hydrogen gas, and hence, 
is the atomic weight of phosphorus is about 31, it 
appears that the molecule of gaseous phosphorus is tetia- 
tomic Phosphorus has a specific gravity of about 1 82 
Tt is a non-conductor of heat and electricity It is in- 
soluble in water, but freely soluble m carbon disulphide, 
phosphorus tnchlonde, and sulphur chloride, S 2 01 2 It 
crystallizes m forms of the regular system 

Phosphorus is extremely inflammable, taking fire in the 
open air at a temperature very little above its melting 
point, if it contains impurities, it inflames still more 
easily It gradually absorbs oxygen when exposed to th Q 
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air at ordinary temperatures, giviug off a white vapour, 
which has a peculiar garlic odour , m presence of moisture 
phosphorous acid, H 3 P()„ and phosphoric acid, 1I 3 P0 4 , are 
produced 

Phosphorus, like sulphur, can ovist in several allotropie 
modifications, the most lomuikablo bang that produced by 
exposing ordinary phosphorus to light, or by heating it for 
some hours to a tcmpeiatim of about 240° C m an atmo- 
sphere free from oxygen It is thus enuv tried into a red 
amorphous substance, which is insoluble in carbon disul- 
phide, and may be heated to 250° C without ulteiation, but 
at 260° C, undei the oulinaiy pussiue, it is reconverted 
into ordinal y phosphoius The icd modification has a much 
higher specific giavity (2 14) than ordinal y phosphorus, 
and it is also distinguished by its inertness as compared 
with the lattei , thus, it is not oxidized in the air at com- 
mon temperatures, and it. emits no odom The transfor- 
mation of ordinary phosphoius into this v uioty is attended 
with development ot heat Tioost and Ilautefeuille have 
shown that the toimation of the led modification is governed 
by different laws accoiding as the phosphorus is m the 
state of gts oi liquid, and that it takes place much more 
rapidly m the latter case When the tension of the 
vapoui becomes diminished to a certain minimum value, 
varying for each tempciature, the tiansfoimation ceases, 
this ten'ii on of tmvHfoi mat ion is established only after some 
time Liquid phosphorus at 280° 0 , toi instant e, becomes 
wholly tiansfoimed into icd phosphorus The vapour 
given oil at 260° 0 is stable, but that formed at higher 
temperatures becomes slowly and partially converted into 
red phosphorus, the production of wliith ceases when the 
tension attains a given minimum , the lapidify with which 
this change takes place is greatu the higher the tempera- 
ture At tempuatuies up to 520° t* , howevei, the maxi- 
mum tensions of phosphoius vapour arc much higher than 
the tensions of transfoi mation , thus, at 100“ (J the tension 
of transformation is C atinospheu , but to piovcnt phos- 
phorus boiling at this teinpeiatiuc, a piessure ol 3 2 utmo- 
splieies must bo exerted Above 520' C the maximum 
tension is not established on account of the lapidify with 
which the transformation takes place , and at temperatures 
above 550° C the tension obscived is no greatci than the 
tensibn of trausfonnation, because the tiansformation of 
the liquid phosphoius takes place moie rapidly than its 
evaporation The observed maximum tension and tension 
of transformation at diflerent tcmpeiatim s are given in 
the following table — 


Tempi ratuic 

Maximum tension 

I elision of ttansfoimation 

aso* 

3 2 atmosphucs 

0 6 atmoBphcies 

440° 

7 5 

1 75 

»» 

487° 


6 8 

it 

494° 

18 0 



503° 

21 9 



510° 


10 8 

9 

511° 

26 2 



531° 


16 0 

»» 

550” 


31 0 

»» 

577’ 


66 0 



The led phosphorus produced by heating ordinary phos- 
phorus in closed vessels differs, howevei, in appearance 
according to the tenipciatuie at which it is pnpaicd 
That obtained at 265“ C has a blight red colour and 
glassy fiacturc, that produced at 440 (J is mange yellow 
m colour, and exhibits a dull fracture, at 500“ C it is 
denser, and his a violet giey colour, and, lastly, that 
prepared at 580° (J has a conchoidal irucluie, exhibits 
signs of commencing fusion, and often encloses luby 
red crystals These modifications differ also m specific 
gravity, and w r hen oxidized to phosphoric acid by iodic 
acid solution they develop diliereit amounts cf heat 
Thus — 
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Temperature of Sn cr at o* C Heat °* ox ^ atlou 

formation ® p ^ per gramme 

265'-' 2 148 5592 units 

360 J 2 19 6570 „ 

600° 2 293 above 6272 „ 

580° (fused) / 5222 „ 

580° (< rystallinc) 2 34 5272 „ 

Hydrogen, eve opt in the nascent state, appears to be 
without at turn on phosphorus Oxygen forms the two 
oxides P 2 0, and P 2 0* Chloune, bromine, and iodine 
enter directly into reaction with oidmary phosphorus, the 
combination being attended with inflammation; led phos- 
phorus also eutcis into inaction with these elements at 
ordinary temperatures, and heat is developed, although to 
a ninth less extent When sulphui anti oidmaiy phos- 
phorus art melted togtthei, combination takes place with 
great violence, and the experiment of bunging the two 
bodies togf the r is attendee! with ninth dangtr If dis- 
solved in t it bon disulphide, they .ne without actum upon 
eat h nth 1 1 Ued phosphorus leadily enteis into reaction 
with sulphui win n a mixture of the two substances is 
gently wiu mt <1, md although ninth heat is developed by 
t lie it combination, tin* teat turn is not explosively violent 
Selenium also unites with phosphorus when the two are 
hoalt d togethci nearly to the boiling point of the latter 
Most metals combine with phosphor us when they aie 
heated in its vapoui ot when it is thrown upon them whilst 
they are m a state of ignition 

Compounds of Phosphoi us with Hydrogen 

Three of these compounds are known, viz , phosphine or 
phosphorettc d hydrogen gas, Pli 3 , and a liquid and a 
solid hydrogen phosphide 

Phosphine is obtairn d m a pure state by decomposing 
phosphonium iodide by a solution of potassium or sodium 
hyehoxido PHJ-tKllO Pll t + hi + 11 2 <) It isiic olour- 
less gas, possessing a most intolerable garlic like odour, it 
is sparingly soluble in water, the solution being neutral to 
test paper Phosphine is extremely mtlammable, igniting 
at a temporutuu a lit tlo above 100 C , contact with a 
diop of fuming nitue acid, cu with chlorine oi btonnne, 
also causes it to inflame A mixture of the gas with oxy- 
gen standing oven wate i is giadually absoibi d, and phos- 
phorous ae nl pioducocl it is a pe>wciful iteiue ing agent, 
witluliawing oxygen with gieut read mess from bodies like 
nitric oxide, sulphur dioxide, and sulphui ic uud It pic- 
cipitutes mmy inetallie salts, the precipitate in most 
east's consisting eitln r of metallic phosphide, as in the case 
of coppei, or ot l educed metal, as m the ease of gold and 
silver It combines with liydriodu and, loiming plios- 
phonium iodide, Pll 4 l, and with hydrolnoiuic acid toinnng 
phosphonium bioniule, Pi I, Hi, but not with h>diochlorie 
ae id or othe r ae ids , these salts are e rystalline bod it s, wine h 
aie* decomposed b> watei into phosphine and liydiiodie oi 
hvdiobiomu acid 

Phosphine mixed with uuut oi less h>diogcn is obtained 
b\ tin* action of watei on tin calcium phosphide, prepared 
bv heating phospluuus with lime by heating phosphorus 
with a solution of an alk dine hydroxide — 

3Cu((>H) + 8P d (JO H, - 2PI1, + 3Ca(PII ,(),), , 

Cult turn hyilioxhU “ CaU inm hxpophoaphlti 

and when phosphorous, or hvpophosphorous, ucid is 
heated — 

211 <P(>, Pll u + H,Pl> 4 

l!\ poplioHphoums m id Plmuphoiit acid 

4H,PO, - PIIj + .HI,P0 4 

riioNphoimiH acid Phonphoik acid 

The gas obtained b> the fust and second methods is spon- 
taneously inflammable, owing to the presence of liquid 
hydrogen phosphide, which mav be separated by passing 
the gas through a U tube cooled by a mixture of ice and 
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salt Liquid hydrogen phosphide probably has the com- 
position P«1I 4 , by contact with various substances, and 
especially by hydrochloric acid, and by exposure to light, 
it is converted into phosphine and a yellowish solid hydrogen 
phosphide, supposed to have the composition P 2 H or 

*\h 2 - 

5P 2 H 4 = 6PH 3 + P 4 M 2 

Compounds of Phosphor us with the Halogens 

A gaseous phosphorus pentafluonde may be obtained by 
the action of phosphmus pentachlonde on arsenic tn- 
iluoride 5AsF 3 + 3PCl fi ~ 3P1<\ + 5AsCl 3 It is not de- 
composed by the passage of electric sparks, even when 
mixed with oxygen or hydrogen Two chlorides of 
phosphorus aie produced by the action of chlorine on. 
phosphorus, a liquid tnc blonde, PCI,,, and a solid penta- 
cbloride, PCl r> Bromine m like maimer forms a liquid 
tribromide, Plii and a solid pentabromide, PBi 6 Bro- 
niiuo also combines with phosphorus triehlotide, forming 
tlie chlorobiomide PC1 jBi 2 , and this compound is capable 
ot combining with fmthci quantities ol bromine, forming 
the compounds PCljBr, lh 2 and P(J1 jBi 2 3Bi 2 , all these 
chlorohromides ot phosphmus aie crystalline bodies 
Iodine forms the two iodides Pl^ and P 2 1 4 , which are both 
( lystallme 

Phosphoius tncblmide boils at 7b° C, and the tn- 
bromide is also volatile without decomposition, but the 
remaining chlorine and bromine compounds of phosphorus 
are decomposed by heat into the trilmloid compounds and 
halogen PCb, *- PCI , + CL The lodich s aie also decom- 
posed by heat, apparently into iodine and amorphous phos- 
phorus 

r lhe haloid compounds of phosphorus are all readily 
decomposed by watei The pentachlonde and penta- 
bromide aie first converted into the oxychloride and oxy 
bromide, two of the atoms of halogen bung displaced by 
single atom of oxygen — 

PC], + 11, 0 - POClj + 21101 , 

and by the continued action of watei these compounds are 
couvuted into phosphoric acid , thus— 

POBi , + 311,0 — P0 4 H, + WBr 

The behaviour of tlie ti lhaloid compounds ol phosphorus is 
analogous to that of tlie oxychlondc and oxybromide, 
phosphorous acid being pioduced — 

PIj + 3H/J — P0 3 il 4 + 3HI 

The compounds containing more than five atoms of halogen 
behave as mixtures of the pcntahaloul compounds with 
halogens — that is to say, they furnish the products of the 
decomposition by water of the pentaluloid compound, and 
also tlie free halogen The iodide of phosphorus, P g L, is 
pcculini in its behavioui with water , it is stated that when 
it is decomposed by a small quantity of water only phos- 
phorous and hypo phosphorous acids aie formed — 
l\l 4 + 5H X> - 11 ,1*0, + TTjP0 2 + 4111 , 
but that when a large quautitv of water is employed, u 
yellow insoluble substance of the composition P 5 HjO 18 
piocluctd, the reaction taking place m the manner repre- 
sented by the equation 

0P 2 1 4 + i>4H,() - P 6 llj(> + P0 2 H 3 + 3P0 3 H 3 

Hypophus- Phosphoi ou* 
phoi ouh acid acid 

+ 31>0 4 H< + 24HI 

Phosphoric acid 

Oxides of Phosphorus 

The combustion of phosphorus in air produces both 
phosphorous and phosphoric anhydrides, P 2 O a and P 2 0 6 , 
the latter may be readily obtained by burning phosphorus 
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in an excess of dry air, but it js almost impossible to ootam 
the former free from the latter The best mode of prepar- 
ing the tnoxide is to bum phosphorus m a very slow cur- 
rent of dry air, it then condenses as a bulky white 
amorphous sublimate 

Phosphorous anhydndo is readily soluble, it absorbs 
moisture with avidity, and dissolves m water, producing 
phosphorous acid P 2 0 3 4- 3H«0 — 2II 4 PO«, 

Phosphoric anhydride is a snow-white, flocculent, amor- 
phous substance It sublimes below a red heat It has 
au attraction lor water which probably is only exceeded 
by that of sulphunc anhydride, deliquescing quickly m 
moist air, and dissolving in vvatci with a hissing noise and 
great development of heat , the solution contains metaphos- 
phonc acid P 2 (),, + I1 2 0 - 2ITP(> 4 , but tins and gradually 
combines with a further quantity of watei, lornnng phos- 
phoric acid HPO, + II/)--HjP() 4 By virtue ot its 
affinity to water, phosphoric unity d nde causes the sepaia 
tion of the elements of water fimn many compounds, 
'sulphuric acid, for example, wl»on heated wntli phosphoric 
anhydride is converted into sulphunc anhydndo- 


IT 2 SO t + l\O f , 


- so, 

Sulpliurli 

Mtlijdiidt 


4* 2ITPO, 

Mttaphosphoik 

acid 


Oryaculs of Pho\phoi Ui> 

The following oxyacids of phosphorus are known — 


Hypo]»hos)»horous at id 
Phosphoious at nl 
Phosphoiu atui 
Ah ta phosphoric «t< i<l 
Pyrophosphoue uni 


B Pilot) 
n i^iio 
h,po 4 

iii > o l 

nj'A 


2 

1 


Hi/pophoyjJiot oils oral, HPiI 2 0 2 — To prepare this and 
a solution of biimm hypophosphite is treated wdh exactly 
sufficient sulphuric acid to precipitate the barium, and 
concentrated until its boiling point rises to 130° C , on the 
liquid cooling, a mass of crystals of the acul is obtained 
The solution of the barium salt is obtum d by warming (not 
boiling) phosphoius with an exec ss ot a solution of barium 
hydroxide, and afterwards n moving the excess of hydroxide 
by passing carbon dioxide* thtough the liquid — 


3Ba(OU) 2 4- HP + GOH 2 - 3Ba(PH 2 (> 2 ) 2 4- 2PIT , 


Hypo phosphorous acid melts at 17° O , it is perfectly 
stable at oidmary tempeiatures, but its solution is slowly 
oxidized to phosphorous and phosphoric ncids when ex- 
posed to the air It is a powerful reducing agent, pre- 
cipitating silvei and gold fiom solutions of their lespective 
salts, and when heated to about f>0° C with a solution of 
copper sulphate it forms a precipitate of copper hydride, 
Cu, 2 H> When /me is dissolved in the acid, the hydrogen 
produced reduces a portion of the acid to phosphine, which 
is given off as gas 

llypophospliorous acid is n monobasic acid Ifs salts 
are crystal lizable and soluble m water They are per- 
manent when dry, but their solutions aie gradually 
oxidized on exposure to the air, especially if heated 
When boiled with alkaline hydroxides they are decomposed 
into phosphate and hydiogen, thus — - 


KPH 2 0 2 4- 2KHO - K 2 F0 4 4- 2II 2 

The dry salts are decomposed by heat, and in most 
cases furnish a residue of pyrophosphate and metaphos- 
phate, phosphine and hydrogen being evolved, and some- 
times water produced , the proportions m which these pro- 
ducts arc formed is not constant, and depends on the 
nature of the salt, thus — 


5NaPH a O a - Na 4 P t 0 7 +NaP0 3 + 2PH 3 + 211, 
7Sr(PH s O a ) 4 =3Sr,lV) 7 4 Sr(PO,) a + 6PIi 2 + 4H a + 1IO 
lSBaiPHaO,),- 6 Ha, PA + Bn(Pr)J 4 4 12PH 3 4 All, \ 41i‘0 


The behaviour of the nickel and cobalt, and uranyl salts 
is peculiar, a phosphide being also formed — 

CCo(P I [,<")>)> =. 4Co(PC\),4- 2C \>P 4* 2 PH 3 4- 9H* 
9(IT0 2 )(J»H 2 () 2 *) 2 - hITP J ()/ + lT(PO l ) 4 + 2UP+18U, 

Phosphorous < uul , H ,HH() ? r I his u id is most readily 
prepared by decomposing phosphorus tin blonde with 
watei By conceutiatmg tin solution by boiling until the 
temperature rises to ISO” V , and thin tooling, it is 
obtained m the ciystalhne state The er\stals melt at 
70" C Like liypophosphoious and, it is lcsolvui into 
phosphine and phosphoric aud win n In ated Its solution 
is oxidized cm exposure to tin an It lsupnwulul re 
ducing agent, precipitating silver, gold, and mctuiiy from 
their salts, but it. does not ionn coppi i liydndt with 
copper sulphate Iron and /me dissolve in i solution of 
phosphoious aud with evolution of phosphine, a poition 
of the .aid being reduced by the hydiogen lesultmg fiom 
the coimisiun ot another poition into the metallic salt 

Phosphoious and is a dibisn acid, the salts pioduced 
cm neuti ili/ing its solution with alkaline h> dioxide being 
foniicd by the displacement of at most two atoms ot 
hydrogen by metals, theimochc mual investigation also 
indicates that it is a dibasic acid It is possible, how 
ever, to displace a thud atom of hydiogen by metals, and 
to produce such a compound as Na { P() { , leu example, but 
this cannot exist m presence ol watu Many of the 
phosphites apparently must be rogaided not as derived 
Bom the acid 11,1*110,, but as th nvativc s ot a distinct- aud 
of the composition II 4 P, 11 j(L, oi 211 ,1*1 H), + 11 () , barium 
phosphite dried at 200 -250° C , loi instance, has the 
c (imposition Bu ,P 2 1 1 ,( ) 7 

The phosphites are much more stable than the hypo- 
phosphites, but arc all de composed by he it Salts, such as 
the barium salt Ba , P, !!,()«, furnish hydiogen and pyro- 
phosphate on ignition - 

Bi 2 PJI 4 <> 7 - 211,4- Ba ,P,0 7 , 

but the normal phosphites, such as /me phosphite 
ZnPIl() 4 , furnish hydiogen, a pyio])hosphuto, and a 
phosphide — 

MZnPlIO, - 711 , 4 GZuJ’/L + Zn 2 P 2 

Phosp/ionc aud, II {1*0, Tins aud maybe produced 
by oxidizing phosphoius with mine aud, by the oxidation 
of liypophobphorous and phosphoious acids, by the action 
of water on phosphoric anhydride and on phosphorus 
pentachlondc, and by decomposing its salts with acids, — 
tiicalcium phosphate or bone eaith, for example, with 
sulphunc aud 

It may be obtained in crystils by concentrating an 
aqueous solution by boiling until the* temperature rises to 
215* C 1 , and when the liquid is cold adding a few crystals, 
which cause it to solidify 

The crystals melt at about 38° C They are readily 
soluble m water, and furnish a strongly aud solution, 
which at a boiling heat decomposes the salts of most 
volatile acids 

Phosphoric aud is a tubasic acid, and furnishes tinea 
classes of salts, of which the three sodium salts 

NiU,PO t , NaJlPOj , Na { P() 4 

Sodium dfhvdio K tn Dlaodlum hwliujccn t ,|H <1( ii„ Tn nimnnhiim 
I.hoHplintc ])ho8phati 1-lHoilliim pUonpliate 

may serve us examples It has a great tendency, however, 
to furnish diinetallic salts, such as NaJIP0 4 , which are 
always produced when a solution of phosphoric acid is 
nuitiah/ed with a metallic caibonatc* (sc*e |> 4S8) 

J/ffaphosphour af to, I IPO, - -This acid is the product 
of the action of watei on phosphoric anhydride, and is also 
obtained by r heating phosphoric acul to icdness, and by 
decomposing the metaphosphates with another acid 
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Metaphosphonc acid m the solid state, as obtained by 
evaporating its solution and heating the residue to redness, 
is a colourless, glassy, uncrystallizablo mass, which dis- 
solves slowly though somewhat abundantly m water, 
forming a strongly acid liquid , but the solution 16 very 
unstable, and is converted gradually at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and rapidly on heating, into phosphoric acid Meta- 
phosphoric acid is an extremely stable body , it volatilizes 
completely at a bright red heat, and apparently is only m 
part decomposed into water and phosphoric anhydride 

The metaphosphates, or salts of metaphosphonc and, 
which may be produced by heating the monometallic salts 
of phosphoric acid, for example — 

NaILP 0 4 - NaPO, + H/), 

Sodium phoflphuU Sodium rmtaphosphati, 

and m various other ways, are remarkable for exhibiting 
very different properties according to the manner in which 
they arc prepaiod Thus, ordinary sodium metaphosphate, 
obtained by igniting sodium phosphate and sudden cooling, 
forms u vitreous mass, the aqueous solution of which gives 
gelatinous prtcipitatos with the salts of the heavy metals 
But when a considerable quantity of ordinary fused sodium 
motaphosphat e is allowed to cool vpry slowly, a crystalline 
mass results, and on digesting this in a slight excess of 
warm water the liquid sepaiates into two layers, one con- 
taining a ciystalhno sodium metaphospliate, and the other 
the ordinary vitieous salt By heating copper oxide and 
a slight excess of phosphoric acid togothei to 350° C a 
crystalline powdei is formed, insoluble m water, and by 
treating tins copper salt with sodium sulphide another 
crystalline sodium metaphosphate is produced If uxide 
of lead be employed, and the resulting had salt diouin 
posed with sodium sulphide, a sodium mt ta phosphate is 
obtained wln< h forms with water a gummy mass, which 
will not pass through a filter Lastly, a tifth variety of 
motaphosphat es, remarkable for thur insolubility in wattr, 
are formed by adding phosphoric acid m excess to solutions 
of sulphates or mtratts, evaporating to dryness, and heat 
mg the residue to 3l(»' C or upwauls They ate ciystal- 
hne powdeis 

These ditleient nietaphosphatos art genet all) regarded 
as polymeric compounds, that is to say, as compounds 
haviug diffcient inoletular weights although of the same 
empirical composition , and the attempt has been made to 
inftM their formula* fiom the relative numbei of atoms of 
the two metals contained in the mixed salts derived irom 
them Thus, the sodium m oidinary sodium metaphos- 
phato may bo partially displaced b) anothei metal, and a 
mixed salt produced containing the two metals in the ratio 
of 5 atoms of the one monad metal to 1 atom of the othci , 
hence it is comludid that ordinary sodium mt taphosphate 
is a hoxmetapliosphate, Na 0 P c O 1H The mixed sdts de 
rived from the second variety of sodium metaphospliate 
above described contain the two metals m the ratio of 2 atoms 
of the one monid metal to 1 atom of another, and aie there - 
foie regai ded us tiimetaphosphates, the sodium salt bung 
represented by the foimula Ntt i P H O p The mixed salts 
formed from the third and fourth varieties contain equal 
numbers of atoms of the two metals, and it is therctoie 
supposed that tlu\ uie respectively di and tetiameta 
phosphates, and tint then sodium silts, for example, have 
the composition NaJ\O tV and Na 4 P 4 () 12 The insoluble 
crystalline metupkosphates are legarded as monometa- 
phosphates 

f*y> op/wiphoi u ( uni , 11 4 1 \() ( —The normal salts of 
this acid, winch is tctrabusic, m.i) be produced by igniting 
the aimetallic phosphates , foi example — 

2Na 2 HP () 4 - Na 4 P 2 () 7 + Hp 

A solution of the* acid may be prepaied by decomposing 


lead pyrophosphate suspended in water by hydrogen 
sulphide Apparently the acid has not yet been obtained 
in a pure state 

Pyrophospbonc acid is converted into metaphosphonc acid 
when heated to redness, and into phosphonc acid when boiled 
with water, the latter change, it is stated, takes place also 
at ordinary temperatures, but very slowly A solution of 
pyrophosphonc acid does not precipitate albumen or silver 
nitrate, but after neutralization it gives a white precipitate 
with the latter Metaphosphonc acid coagulates albumen, 
and gives a white precipitate with silver nitrate, and 
phosphoric acid does not coagulate albumen, and when 
neutralized gives a yellow precipitato with silver nitrate 

In addition to the normal pyrophosphates, acid salts 
may bo obtained, formed by the displacement of only one, 
two, or three of the four atoms of hydrogen in the acid by 
metals By fusing together sodium pyrophosphate and 
sodium metaphospliate the salts Na fl P 4 0 13 and Na 12 ^uPai 
have been obtained , these salts may be regardod as formed 
from acids derived respectively from four and ten molecules 
of phosphoric acid by the abstraction of the elements of 
three and nine molecules of water in the same way that 
pyrophosphonc acid is derived from two molecules of phos- 
phoric acid, by the abstraction of the elements of a single- 
molecule of water — 

2H,P () 4 — H ,0 = 11 4 1 %() 7 
411 311,0 

10 IljPO 4 - 9H 2 0 « H 12 P 10 O 3l 

Tlieso acids are t( rms in a series, of which pyrophosphonc 
acid is the first member, formed by the withdrawal of tho 
dements of v - 1 molecules of waatei from n molecules of 
phosphoric acid 

Very little attention has been paid as yet to the thermo- 
chemical investigation of the phosphorus compounds The 
results obtained by Andrews and by Thomsen are collected 
in the following table , the numbers all refer to phosphorus* 
in its ordinary state - - 
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Il<nt of solution ol tlu ci>stallim 
to ids 

Hint of solution o! tin. fust dm ids 
at tilt same temperature The 
diflt rente between the ht.it ol 
solution of tin fused and ens 
tallme at ids is the heat of 
fusion 

Formation of the uystallint acids 
from the if dements 

Foirnation of tin fused acids fiom 
then diluents 

Foirnation of the ae ids in fiqueous 
solution fiom tlu lr elements 

Foi motion of tin acids from phos- 
phorus, o\)gtn, and water 


tSulphuhs and &ulpho-A< uh of Phosphorus * 

The compounds P 4 S t , P. 2 S { , and P 2 »S t| are readily pro- 
duced by carefully heating together sulphur and red amor- 
phous phosphorus m the required proportions It is stated 
that the lower sulphides P 4 S and I\S may also be obtained 
by melting together ordinary phosphorus and sulphur under 
hot w r ater m the proportions indicated by these formulae* 
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and that both are liquid compounds The sulphides P 4 S 8 , 
P J S 8> and P 2 S 6 may be crystallized from their solutions in 
carbon disulphide , they all exhibit acid properties, dis- 
solving readily m solutions of the metallic sulphides, form 
ing salts of sulpho-acida of phosphorus, which have been 
little studied, however, on account ot their instability 
They also dissolve in solutions of the alkaline hydi oxides 
and carbonates, forming salts of oxysulpho-aculs of phos- 
phorus^ but these are also very unstable bodies, and 
readily decompose m contact with water The sulphides 
of phosphorus are readily decomposed by water alone, their 
sulphur being displaced by oxygen and corresponding oxy- 
acids of phosphorus produced, the sulphur being separated 
as hydrogen sulphide , thus — 

P 2 S, + f)H ,0 - 3H,S + 2H 3 PO s 

By heating amorphous phosphorus with selenium in 
various proportions, the selemdes P 4 Se, P 2 Se, P 2 Se 3 , and 
P 2 Se 5 are produced They resemble the corresponding 
sulphides, and also exhibit acid characters, combining with 
metallic selemdes to form salts of seleniophosphonc acids, 
which are even less stable than the corresponding sulpho 
salts 

Oxy- and Sulpha- Haloid Compounds of Phosphorus 

We have already pointed out that phosphorus pentachlo 
ride and bromide aie converted by water into phosphorus 
oxychloride, P0C1,, and phosphorus ovybiomide, POBr s 
Phosphorus oxychloride may also be obtained by the direct 
combination ol ])hosphorus tnclilonde with oxygen, being 
prod U( ed on passing ov)gen through the boiling trichlo- 
ride, it is a < olouiless mobile liquid at ordinary tempeia- 
turos, but solidihes on cooling to a mass of uystals, which 
melt at 2° 0 , it boils at 110°0 The oxybromide is a 
Mimlai compound, its ciystals melt at 4G° C, and it boils 
at 195° C 

The oxides of phosphoius do not combine witli the halo 
gens, but by the action of nitric peroxide on phosphorus 
trichloride an oxychloride of phosphorus is formed, winch 
bears tho saint relation to pyrophosphotic acid that phos- 
phorus oxychloride or phosphoiic chloride bears to phos- 
phoric acid — 

4PC1 3 + 3N 2 0, - 2P 2 0 { C1 J + 2 N 0 + 4N0C1 

Pyrophosphonc chloiide, as this compound may be termed, 
is a colourless liquid, which boils between 210 ° and 215° 
C, but decomposes partially into phosphoric chloiide and 
phosphoric anhydude 3P 2 0,01 4 = 4 POCI 3 a- P,O fl It is 
immediately decomposed by water, producing hydrochloric 
and phosphoric acids 

Phosphorus sulphochlonde or sulphophosplioric chloiide, 
PSC1,, and sulphophosplioric bromide, P>SBi s , are obtained 
on heating phosphorus tnclilonde and tnbiomide with 
sulphur, and by the action of hydrogen sulphide on the 
pentachlonde and pentabroimde of phosphorus PCl.-f- 
H 2 S — PSCI 3 4- 2HC1 The sulpliochloi ide is an oily liquid, 
having an intensely pungent odour, and boils at 120 ° 0 
The sulphobromide crystallizes, it is pattially decomposed 
on distillatiem into sulphur and the compound PSBr 4 , PBr { 
They are only slowly decomposed by w'ater, the sulpho- 
hromide even forming a eiystallme hydrate with water, 
PSBr s , HoO , the decomposition of the sulphochlonde is 
represented by the following equations - 
PSC1 4 +H 2 <) -POC1, 4 II, S 
POCI 3 4- 3H ,0 - P0 4 H , + 3I1C1 
The sulphobromide apparently is fiist converted into mono 
sulphophosphonc acid PSBi { 4* 31I 2 0 ~ PSO JI } 4- 3IlBr, 
which is then resolved partly into sulphur and phosphorous 
acid, and partly, by the action of the watei, into phos 
phone acid and hydrogen sulphide Phosphorus sulpho j 


chloride behaves in a similar manner when heated w ith a 
solution of sodium hydroxide , thus — 

reel, 4- GNaOII - rS() s Na<j + 3NaCl + 3Ii 2 0 

A sulphopyrophosplioric biomide, P 2 S H Br 4 , correspond 
ing to pyiophosphoiic chloride, is formed by duectly com 
billing bromine with the sulphide P,S 8 It is an oily 
liquid, which cannot be distilled, being resolved by heat 
into phosphorus pentaMilphide and phosphoric bromide 
3P 2 S a Br 4 « P 2 S fl 4 - 4PbBr 3 


Constitution of the Phosphoius Compounds 

Tho formula) of the two chloiide s and of tho tetnodide 
of phos[>homs may Ik given in lllustiatum of the con 
stitution of the compounds of phosphoius with monad 
elements — 

Cl 01 

1 

ci — r — ci ci- p— ci 

\ 

Cl Cl 

Phosphorus ti It hloi lde Phonphoi us pcntachlorldo 

Tla two ox) chlorides of pbos|iii( n us arc icpreKentod 
by the iollouing formula., the conespomlmg hi online and 
sulphur compounds, of urnisc, being sinul.uly constituted — 

Cl (’1 01 

I I I 

Cl — l 1 — 01 O— I’-0-P=0 


Phosphoiic chloride I yiophosphmit chloiide 

The constitution of the oxides is cxpics-cd by the for 
mulse — 


I- P— I 
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1 -P -1 

Phonphoi us tt tiiodl l 


o « 

0=P — 0 — P=0 P- () — V 

y \ 

o o 

Piioitpitoious HTihydilic Phosj lioilc anhydride 

Similar fonnula? are assigned to the corresponding sul 
phules Hypophosphoious, phosphoious, and phosphoric 
acids may be legal did as derived jrom the compound 
POII 4 , or phosphine oxide, by the displacement of one, 
two, and three atoms of hydiogui by the monad radicle 
OH , although tins compound is not known at present, 
analogous bodies an nudily obtained on oxidizing the 
substituted phosphines formed by displacing tlu hydrogen 
111 phosphine by positive monad compound ladicles, such 
as methyl, CH 3 - 
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The icldtion of met \ and pyrophosphonc and to phos 
phone aud will be evident from the following foimuhc — 
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Mttaphoicphoiic acid 
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Boron 

Symbol, B, At wt , 11 , Valency, 

Thi« element always occurs m the combined state as 
boric acid, oi as a salt of boric acid Two modifications 
of boron may be obtained, viz , an amorphous and a 
(ryst<il line modification, the former is produced by rcduc 
m»' boric anhydndo, B/),, by heating it with sodium, and 
the latter is formed when the reduction is effected by the 
aid of aluminium at a veiy high temper it ure 

Amorphous boron is a dark biown pnwdei , it docs not 
oxidize m the air at ordinary temperatures, but when 
heated it burns m air or oxygen, in the litter with di//ling 
brightness, forming tin oxide B/), By ignition m an 
atmosphere of nitrogen it is converted into a white amoi- 
phous lioion nitride, BN It dots not decompose watei, 
even at the boiling heat but reidily dissolves in nitric 
acid, producing born a< id , when heated with potassium 
hydroxide it tonus a potassium borate, hydrogen being 
evolved 

On he it mg atuoi plious boron with aluminium it is dis 
solved, and crystalli/c s fiom the tused metal on tooling, it 
may bi st pai ited from the latter by the aid of hydrochloric 
rnid The crystals are usually of a mole or loss brown 
colour, but in lustie, retracting power, and haidncss they 
ate neaily equal to the diamond Crystalline boron is 
only lightly oxidized at the temperature at which diamond 
bums 

Boron forms a tn< lilondo, BCI P a tnbruiimle , BBi ,, and 
a trillion ide, BK n The chloride may be obtained by the 
direst at turn of chloriuo on amorphous boron, the com 
bi nation taking plat e at oulinaiy temperatures , it is also 
pioduecd by strongly heating a mixture of bout anhydride 
and charcoal in an utmospheie of tlilorme, and by heating 
bone anhydride with phosphoius pi ntaehloritk to ir>()° C 
The bromide may bo obtained in a similm niaunei by the 
direst tombination ot its elements Both me colouiless, 
mobile liquids, the thloiidt boils at 17° C , and the 
biomidi at ( MF 0 They me it adily decomposed by watei , 
thus 

BCJ1 , i dll/) 11,110, -f 3I1C1 

Hoi on ( liloiidt limit nt Id 

Boiou e 111 oi nle is not easily deprived of its chlorine by the 
action of mentals, which is appirently accounted for by 
the fact that much heat is evolved in its fonnition from 
its elements According to Troost and Haute feuillo, the 
amounts of lie it disengaged m the fouii ition ot t lit chloride 
ami oxide of boiou iiom them elements, and in the 
doumipositnm of the foimci by a laigo ext ess of watei, 
aie as follows — 

(II, (’l t ) 101,000 units of lit it 

(!!,(),) 1117,200 „ 

(lU’b, Aq) 70/200 „ 

Boron fluor.de is foimed by the action of hydrofluoric 
acid on bone anhydndo, vi/ , by heating a mivtuie of 
boric anhydndo and calcium fluoinle with conccntiated 
sulphuiu and It is acolomloss gis, of pungent, sutloc it- 
mg odoui , when pissed into watei, which dissolves about 
700 times its volume of the gas, it is jmitly decomposed 
into bone and hydrofluoric acids, and paitly combines 
with tho hydiotluouc and thus produced, foi tiling fluobonc 
acid, 11BF, This and c in only be obtained in a state of 
dilute solution, but many silts formed from it are known, 
such as potassium boiotluoude, KBF,, for example Its 
existence appoars to mdic ite that boron is capable of 
acting as a pentad element 

Boron oxide, B,0,, is most readily obtained by strongly 
heating boric acid, it forms a colourless, buttle, glassy 
mass winch dissolves readily m water, pioducmg boric 
and, and is one of tho most stable oxides known It 
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unites with metallic oxides, wuen fused with them, forming 
borates, and at high temperatures it is capable of decom~> 
posing carbonates, sulphates, and indeed the salts of all 
acids the anhydrides of which are more volatile than 
itself 

Boric acid, HJiO** m B(OH) 3 , occurs native in many 
volcanic districts, especially m Tuscany, where it issues 
from the earth togethci with vapour of witer, borax, 
Na 2 B,G 7 -f lOH/J, and a few other of its salts are also 
found in nature lt crystallizes from water m white 
naoieous lamina*, which aie easily soluble, when heated 
to about 100° C , it furnishes a tesidue of the composition 
II t> B 4 ()y, which, on heiting to 1G0 W C, becomes H 2 B 4 0 7 
aud at a stronger heat it is cotivcited into the anhydride, 
B 2 (), A latge numbei ot borates are known, but the 
nature of then i elation to boric acid is not well undei stood 
\ comparatively small numbei are derived from the acid 
H {BO,, the majority apparently being formed from an acid 
ot the empmcal composition HBO,, to wduch the name 
metabolic acid is gi\cn Salts derived fiom the acids 
ll 0 B,O tt and H/l/b are also known, and ordinary borax, 
the most impoitaiit of the borates, may be regarded as 
formed from the latter and 

Oakiiun 

Symbol, (’ , At -w t , 11 07 , Valency, ,T 

Tho propertu s of carbon itself and its oxides have already 
been descubed (p 80), and need not therefore be again 
discussed 

( )n comparing the compounds of carbon wulh those of 
otliu elements we find that, whereas there is reason to 
believe that the number of atoms of any of the other 
elements dnectly associated together m a molecule of 
their (oiiij)ouiids is very small, probably never exceeding 
five, carbon compounds fiequentlv contain a relatively 
very laigc number of caibon atoms, wdnch from thebehaviour 
ot tin* compounds we are led to suppose aie in direct 
association with each othei , and while none of the remain- 
ing dements aie known to iuimsh moic than a single 
s f<tb/< compound with hydiogen, the number of stable 
compounds of carbon with hydiogen winch have been 
obtained nuy be counted by hundicds We aie thus led 
to the comlusion that cat bon j>osscsscs two distimtive pro 
pi i ties -fnstly, tliat of uniting with itself to an almost 
unlimited extent in compaiison with other elements, and 
secondly, that of combining with hydrogen in numerous 
ptopoitious It is m consequent r capable of uniting 
with the same elements m a multiplicity of proportions, 
aud ol furnishing a groat variety of compounds, which 
prolnbly exceed in number those of all the remaining 
elements together 

The study of the compounds of carbon constitutes that 
bianch of our science which is termed organic chemistry, 
which is treated separately beloyv, pp 5 1 1 «?</</ , -the study 
of the remaining elements ami ot their compounds constitut- 
ing inorganic or, as it is also tetmed, mineral chemistry 
The division is botli useful and necessary, on account of 
the great number of caibon compounds which exist, and 
because, generally speaking, the compounds of other elo 
ments aie distinguished from those of carbon by their com- 
piritive simplicity, and also by the comparative want of 
stability which all but the simplest exhibit, this We may 
attubutc to the possession by carbon of the distinctive pro 
pcrties abo\o mentioned, but otherwise there is no essen 
tial difference betw T eeu the c ompounds of carbon and those 
of the remaining elements 

Organic chemistry originally dealt only with substances 
more or less directly derived from the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, and it was long believed that the chemist was 
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pewerleaa to produce organic subetancee from their elements 
ai they were formed in the animal or plant under the 
influence of life, it being supposed that, therefore, the 
interposition of a special force, termed the vital force, was 
requisite. The first step towards the disprov&l of this 
hypothesis was made by Wohler, who in 1828 succeeded 
m artificially producing urea, the characteristic crystalline 
constituent of the urine , but its final overthrow was not 
accomplished until 1845, when Kolbe showed that it was 
possible to produce acetic acid from carbon by a compara- 
tively very simple senes of reactions Berthelot’s discoveiy 
in 1862 of the formation of acetylene, CnHjj, from its 
elements, however, affords the simplest solution of the 
problem of the artificial production of organic substances 
from their elements, as acetylene may be without difficulty 
converted into ordinary alcohol, and from this body all 
the carbou compounds which have been artificially pre- 
pared may be more or less directly derived Chemists 
have aheudy succeeded in preparing a large number of 
substances which occur as products of animal or vegetable 
life, — for example, oxalic, tartaric, and salicylic acids , 
coumanu, the crystalline substance from which the Tonka 
bean derives its pleasaut odour , and alizai m, the colour- 
ing matter derived from maddei root From the insight 
we have recently gained into tlieir constitution, there is 
little doubt that eventually the synthesis of even the most 
complex organic bodies, such as albumen, will be possible 

Although caibon combines with hydrogen m a great 
variety of propoitions, it furnishes only a very limited 
number of compounds with other elements , thus, only one 
sulphide of carbon, CS 2 , and one nitride of carbon, C 2 N 2 , 
arc known, and no well characterized compounds of Carbon 
with the metals have been obtained The compounds of 
carbon with the imlogeus are more numerous The only 
compound that calls fur consideration here is the sulphide , 
the others will be noticed m the section on Organic 
Chemistry 

Carbon disulphide , CS>, the analogue of carbon dioxide, 
is obtained by passing sulphur vapour over charcoal heated 
to redness It is a colourless, very mobile, highly re 
fracting liquid of faint unpleasant odour, insoluble in 
water, it boils at 46° C It is extremely inflammable, 
and its vapour when mixed with an is highly explosive , 
the pioductH of its combustion are caibon dioxide and 
sulphur dioxide The formation of carbon disulphide from 
its elements is attended with the absorption oi no less than 
22,000 units of heat, which explains how it is that it so 
readily inflames, and also the fact that it is neussary to 
apply heat continuously m preparing it, whereas the 
combustion of carbon in oxygen, when once it commences, 
proceeds spontaneously, owing to the large amount of heat 
developed m the process , we may suppose that the ex- 
penditure of energy is necessary because less heat is 
developed by the combination of the atoms of caibon and 
sulphur than is requisite to convert the carbon and sulphur 
from the state m which they ordinarily exist wto that m 
which they exist m carbon disulphide, oi, m othei words, 
than is requisite to effect the separation from each other 
of the atoms of carbon and of sulphur m the carbon and 
sulphur molecules 

Carbon disulphide belongs to the class of acid sulphides 
or sulphur-anhydrides It readily dissolves in solutions of 
alkaline hydroxides and of metallic sulphides, forming 
salts analogous to the metallic carbonates, and which maj 
be regarded as derived from the carbonates by the partial 
or entire displacement of the oxygen in the latter by 
sulphur. The stability of these salts and of the corre 
sponding acids increases with the amount ot sulphur , thus, 
sulphocarbomc acid, H 2 CS 3 , which is formed from the 
*alt produced by combining carbon disulphide with metallic 
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sulphides, may be obtained as a yellow oily liquid, whereas 
carbonic acid, H 2 C0 3 , can only exist in extremely dilute 
solution 

Carbon disulphide readily dissolves sulphur and phos- 
phorus, and also oils and fatty matters ; on this account 
it meets with many practical applications 

By gently heating a mixtuie of carbon disulphide and 
sulphuric anhydride, carbon oxysulphideis produced, one-half 
the sulphur m the former being displaced by oxygen CS 8 + 
S0 8 * COS + SOo + S , this compound may also bo obtained 
by combining caibon monoxide with sulphur, by passing a 
mixture of the gas with sulphur vapoui through a red hot 
tube It is a colourless gas, possessing au" odour like 
that of carbon disulphide , m properties, as in composition, 
it is intermediate between mil bon dioxide and disulphide 

Silicon 

Symbol, Si, At wt , 28 , Valency, lv 
This element always occurs in combination eithei with 
oxygen alone as silicon dioxide or silica, or with oxygen 
and metals as silicates, — constituting, m fact, in these forms 
of combination, the gieatei part of the eaith's crust 

Silicon may be obtained from its i blonde or fluoride by 
theaction of metals such as potassium, sodium, or aluminium, 
like caibon it exists in three distinct modifications Amor - 
phous silicon produced by heating potassium silicofluonde, 
K 2 SiF 6 , with potassium, or the corresponding sodium salt 
with sodium, is a dull biown powder, heaviei than water, 
it is not affected by nitric or sulphuric acid, but is readily 
dissolved by hydiofluouc acid, and by a warm aqueous 
solution of potassium hydroxide It fuses at a tempeiature 
below that at winch steel melts , and when heated m air 
or oxj gen it. burns bnlliantly and is convuted into silicon 
dioxide When strongly heated in a platinum uuciblo it 
becomes much denser and daikei in colour, and much less 
oxidizablc, being converted into graphtoulal silicon On 
heatmga mixture of aluminium withpotassmmsihcofluoride 
to the melting point of silver, a metallic button is obtained, 
which, when tieated successively with liydiocblorn and 
hydrofluoric acids, yields grapkitoidal silicon partly m 
isolated hexagonal tables This modification has the specific 
gravity 2 49, and may be hiated to whiteness m oxygen 
without burning , it is not attacked by any acid excepting 
a mixture of nitnc and sulphuric acicfa, and is only slowly 
dissolved by a solution of potassium hydroxide 

When the vapour of silicon tctiaclilonde mixed with 
hydrogen is passed ovci fused aluminium, the chloride is 
l educed, and the silicon dissohts m the aluminium , after 
a time a point is leached at which the silicon separates 
from the fused metal m large beautiful needles, having 
a dark iron-grey coloui These ciystals constitute the 
adamantine vuriety oi silicon 

Silicon appears to be capable of combining with hydrogen 
in the nascent state, as when a plate or wne of aluminium 
containing silicon is connected with the positive pole of a 
galvanic battery, and made to decompose a solution of 
sodium chh/iidc, gas is evolved which spontaneously 
inflames Silicon hydnde mixed with much bydiogen is 
also obtained on decomposing with content! ated hydro- 
chloric acid the magnesium silicide produced by heating a 
mixture of magnesium chloride, sodium silicofluonde, 
and sodium chloride with sodium The pure gas is pro 
duced by the decomposition of tnethylsihconorthoformate 
in contact with sodium — 

4KiH(OC 2 II 6 ) n * SiH, + 3Si(OC\H r ,) 4 

TilPthylsUlconoithofainmte Silicon hydiirir itti<tiiylort1hoi»&<Afc 

It is a colourless gas, not spontaneously inflammable 
under the ordinary temperature oi pressure, but only when 
gently heated undei i educed pressure, or when mixed with 
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hydrogen. When heated by itself* it is decomposed into 
amorphous silicon and free hydrogen. It is insoluble 
in water, and is not altered by dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid potassium hydroxide, however, decomposes it 
readily — 

&H 4 + 2KOH + H 2 0 = KjSiOg + 4H 2 

Silicon hydride rotaeiium ■llicatc 

ft precipitates silicide of copper from a solution of copper 
sulphate, and metallic silver mixed with a black substance, 
which is, perhaps, silver silicide, from a solution of silver 
nitrate 

By heating silicon in chlorine gas, or m an atmosphere 
of bromine, or lodiue, it is converted luto the compounds 
SiCl 4 , SiBr 4 , and Sil 4 , the chloride and bromide are best 
prepared, however, by passing chlorine or bromine vapour 
over an intimate mixture of silica and charcoal heated to 
redness Silicon tetrachloride and tetrabromide are colour- 
less liquids, boiling at 50° C and 153° C respectively , 
the tetnodide crystallizes from its solution in carbon di- 
sulphide m colourless octahedra (which melt at 120° 5 C.), 
and boils at about 290° C , distilling without alteration m 
a stream of carbon dioxide They are quickly decomposed 
by water , thus- - 

SiCl 4 4 2H 2 0 » Si0 2 + 4IIC1 

When silicon tetnodide is heated to near its boiling point 
with huely divided metallic silver it is converted into disih- 
con hexiodide, Si 2 I 6 , this crystallizes from carbon disulphide 
in colourless hexagonal prisms which arc decomposed on 
fusion into the tetnodide and a body which is perhaps the 
subiodide, Si 2 I 4 By the action of bromine, this compound 
is converted into the corresponding bromide, Si 2 Br 0 , and 
by gently heating it with mercuric chloride the chloride 
Si 2 Cl ft is obtained The bromide forms crystals which 
distil without decomposition at about 240° 0 , disihcon 
hexaohlonde is a colourless mobile liquid, which boils at 
146 9 -148° C, the corresponding carbon chloride, C 2 C1 0 , 
being a crystalline solid which boils at 330° C. , it is very 
slowly decomposed when heated m closed vessels to 350° 
C. into the tetrachloride and sdicon, and is entirely con- 
verted into those substances at 800° C A lower liquid 
chloride, which probably has the composition Si 2 Cl 4 , is 
obtained in small quantity together with the hexaohlonde 
when the vapour of the tetrachloride is passed over fused 
silicon heated to a very high temperature 

By passing the vapour of silicon tetrachloride through an 
exhausted porcelain tube containing fragments of felspar 
heated neaily to the fusing point of the latter, it is paitially 
converted into the oxychloride (SiCl<j) 2 0 , this is a colourless 
liquid boihng at 136°~139° C, which is decomposed by 
wator m the samo maimer as silicon tetrachloride When 
the vapour of this compound mixed with oxygen is passed 
seVeial times through a heated tube, silicon tetrachloride is 
reproduced, and a complex mixture of higher liquid 
oxychlorides is obtained containing the compounds Si 4 O 8 Cl 10 
<b. p. 152°-154° C), Si 4 0 4 Cl 8 (b p about 200° C ), 
Si 8 O 10 Cl, 2 (b p about 300° C ), together with still higher 
oxychlorides 

By passing hydrochloric acid over crystallized silicon 
heated to barely visible redness, a mixture is produced 
of silicon tetrachloride with the compound SiHC 1 8 , which 
from its relation m composition to trichlororaethane or 
chloroform, CHC1 8 , is termed silicon-chloroform The 
corresponding lodo-derivative, SiHl t , is foimed in a similar 
manner b,y the action of hydnodic acid gas mixed with 
hydrogen Silicon chloroform is a tolourless extremely 
mobile liquid, and boils at about 36° C , it is converted 
by chlorine at ordinary temperatures into the tetrachloride, 
and when heated with bromine it furnishes silicon tn- 
ehlorobromide, SiCl 8 Br. which boils at 80° C Silicon 


iodoform, SiHL, is a colourless, strongly refracting liquid. 

it bo.b7t about 220* C. 

When a mixture of silicon tetrachloride vapour and hy- 
drogen sulphide gas is passed through a tube heated to 
redness, the compound SiCl 8 SH is obtained , it is a colour’ 
less liquid boihng at 96° C. 

Hydrofluoric acid acts readily on silicon dioxide and 
sihcious substances generally, foiming silicon tetrafluonde ; 
Si0 2 4- 4HF — Sib’j + 2H 2 0 Silicon tetrafluonde is a 
colourless gas, which liquefies under very strong pressure, 
and solidities at - 140° C , it is not mflammable. It is 
readily absorbed by water, which decomposes it into silica 
and hydrofluobihuc acid 3SiF 4 4- 2H z O * 2H g SiF 0 + Si0 2 . 
This acid is not known except m solution, but its salts, 
which are readily produced by neutralizing its solution 
with metallic oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates, are stable 
compounds, and are mostly soluble in water By prolonged 
ignition they are decomposed mto silicon fluoride which 
escapes, and a metallic fluoride which remains behind. 
Potassium fluosilicate, K 2 SiF 6 , is one of the least soluble 
of the potassium salts, and consequently this acid is often 
used to precipitate potassium from solutions of its salts 

By passing the tetrafluonde over silicon heated nearly 
to the softening point oi porcelain, it is converted into a 
subfluoride, which probably has the composition Si 2 F 8 , it 
is a white, very light powder 

Only one oxide of silicon is known, viz , the dioxide or 
silica, fch0 2 According to Troost and Hautefomlle, its 
foimation from amorphous silicon and oxygen is attended 
with the development of a very large amount of heat, viz , — 

(Si , 0 2 ) ~ 219,240 units of heat 

According to the samo obseiveis, m the formation of the 
tetrachloride from amorphous silicon and chlorine, and in 
its decomposition by 140 times its weight of water, the 
following amounts of heat are developed — 

(St,01 4 ) — 157,0 10 

(SiOJ 4 , Aq) « 81,640 

and from the amount of heat developed on dissolving 
amoiphous and crystallized (1 adamantine) silicon in a 
mixture of nituc and hydiofluonc acids they calculate that 
the transfoi mation of the former into the lattei is attended 
with the development of 8120 units of heat 

When obtained by igniting the gelatinous silica from 
the decomposition of the haloid silicon compounds by 
watei, or of the soluble silicates by acids, silica is a snow- 
white amorphous powder , but it occurs native as quartz 
m large transparent crystals of the hexagonal system, of 
the specific gravity 2 5 to 2 8, and of extreme hardness. 
Native silica, of all kiuds is insoluble in water and in all 
acids except hydrofluoric acid , this is also true of 
artificial ignited silica The gelatinous hydrate which 
separates on the addition of acids to solutions of alkaline 
silicates is also almost insoluble iu water and m acids, but 
that which results from the decomposition of silicou 
fluoride is stated to be soluble m a considerable quantity 
of water Gelatinous silica dissolves without difficulty in 
solutions of potassium oi sodium hydroxide at the ordinary 
temperature, and all forms of silica are more or less 
readily dissolved by solutions of these alkalies, especially 
when heated with them under pressure , in this manner, 
according to the proportions of silica and alkali employed, 
various alkaline silicates are formed which are the more 
soluble the greater the proportion of alkali metal they 
contain Those which contain a larger proportion than is 
indicated by the formula NaJSiOj, but still a sufficient 
quantity to make them completely soluble in water, are 
termed “ water-glasses , ” water-glass is now largely manu 
factured and employed for hardening and preserving stpnt, 
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1ft ft* preparation of painty oapeeiaUy lor mural painting, 
tmi in the manufacture of soap. 

1 Although silica is an extremely weak acid oxide, ou 
account of its non-volatility, it is capable of decomposing 
the salts of all volatile acids at more oi less elevated 
temperatures, and the salts formed from it are stable at 
the highest temperatures A great variety of artificial 
and natural silicates are known, — some of which may be 
regarded as derived from silicic acid, H 2 Si0 8 , and others 
from an acid which may be termed orthosilicic acid, 
H 4 Si 0 4 , but the majority are far more complex, those 
which occur as natural minerals being formed by the 
association of silica with basic oxides m proportions included 
between the following limits — 

4M 2 '0 or 4M"0 SiO> and M„'0 or M"0 28 i 0 2 
2R 2 O s Si0/andR 2 0 8 6Si0 2 

On adding acids to a solution of an alkaline silicate, a 
gelatinous 4t hydrate of silica ” is precipitated , the whole of 
the silica may be retained in solution, however, if a dilute 
solution of an alkaline silicate be poured mto a considerable 
excess of hydrochloric acid, but may be precipitated by 
gradually neutralizing the acid. The retention of the 
silica m solution is, perhaps, due to the formation of a 
soluble chlorhydrm (p 565) If a stratum ^ of an inch 
m depth of the hydiocklonc acid solution be placed m a 
“ dialyzer ” formed by stretching wetted parchment papei 
across a light hoop of wood or gutta-percha, and the 
dialyzer be floated in a vessel of water, the water in the 
outer vessel being changed at intervals, after four or five 
days the hydrochloric acid and the soluble chlorides are 
found to have diffused completely into the water, but 
the solution in the dialyzer still contains the silica, 
and a 5 per cent solution prepared in this way may be 
concentrated by boiliug down m an open flask until it 
contains uearly 14 per cent of silica The solution is 
tasteless, limpid, anil colourless, it has an acid reaction 
rather greater than th&t of carbonic acid , for every 100 
parts of silica preseut, however, only 2 13 parts of potassium 
hydroxide are requisite to neutralize the acid reaction 
The solution is not easily preserved for many days, as it 
becomes converted into a solid transparent jolly , coagula- 
tion us letarded by hydrochloric acid, and by small 
quantities of potassium or sodium hydroxide, but is 
effected in a few minutes by the addition of part of 

any alkaline caibonato, although ammonia and its salts aie 
without effect Sulphuuc, nitue, and acetic acids aie also 
without action, but a few bubbles ot carbon dioxide gas 
slowly cause coagulation The condition in which the 
silica is preseut m the solution having these very remark- 
able properties is not known, but on the assumption 
that a chlorhydim is produced on decomposing the alkaline 
silicate by an excess of hydrochloric acid, it appears not 
improbable that, as the excess of the latter is removod by 
dialysis, the chlorhydrm is gradually decomposed by the 
water and, perhaps, converted mto the hydroxide H 4 Si0 4 , 
or some other soluble hydroxide, and that the subsequent 
coagulation may be due to the conversion of this hydroxide 
into an insoluble hydroxide of different molecular composi- 
tion The solution evaporated at 15° C m a vacuum 
leaves the silica m the form of a transparent, glassy, 
very lustrous hydrate, containing after two days’ exposure 
over sulphuric acid an amount of water which agrees very 
nearly with the formula H 2 SiO g 

When silicon chloroform is added a> water at the ordinary 
temperature, hydrogen is evolved, and hydrated silica is 
produced SiHC1,4'2H 2 0«H 2 + Si 0 2 + 3HCI , but if 
water at zero is employed, a precipitate is obtained which, 
after drying over sulphuric acid, and then at 150° C , has 
tile composition (HSiO)*0 This compound is analogous 
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in composition to the unknown anhydride of formic acid : 
(HC0) 2 0 » 2HCO(OH) - OH* , its formation is probably 
preceded by that of the hydroxide SiH(OH) 8 . It is a 
snow-white, voluminous, amorphous substance, slightly 
soluble in water , it is decomposed by the least heat when 
m & moist state, with evolution of hydrogen, and is dis- 
solved by ammonia, caustic alkalies, and alkaline carbonates, 
with evolution of hydrogen and production of ail alkaline 
silicate It is not acted upon by any acids except hydro- 
fluoric acid, even concentrated nitric acid being without 
action It decomposes when heated above 300° V 

Silicon hexachlonde and hexiodide are decomposed by 
water m a similar manner, being first convened into the 
hydroxide Si 2 (OH) fl , which then furnishes sihconoxahc acid 
Si 2 0 2 (0II) 2 This is a white substam e, and when heated 
is decomposed, like the preceding compound, with evolution 
ot hydrogen, leaving a residue ot silica , it is also decom- 
posed with evolution of hydrogen by even the weakest 
bases It rapidly reduces potassium permanganate m the 
cold, but is only slowly oxidized by chromic acid, and is 
without action ou solutions of gold chloride or selemous 
acid On decomposing the chloride, Si 2 Cl 4 , however, by 
water an hydrated oxide is obtanffed which not only reduces 
potassium permanganate and chromic acid, but also gold 
chloride and selemous acid The behaviour of sihconuxalio 
acid on oxidation is precisely similar to that of its carbon 
analogue oxalic acid, C 2 0 2 (0H) 2 , which, however, is a 
ciystalhne, strongly acid body, which dissolves readily in 
water and furnishes stable salts 

By the action of anhydrous alcohol, silicon tetrachloride 
is conveited into tetrethylorthosilicate, Si(OC 2 U ft ) 4 , which 
is a colourless liquid boiling at 166° C , it is gradually 
decomposed by water, being converted into alcohol and 
gelatinous silica By the joint action of zinc ethyl and 
sodium on this compound, it is possible to displace m 
succession each of the groups (OC 2 H 6 ) by ethyl, thus — 

2Si(OC«H & ) 4 + Zn(C, 2 H 6 ), + 2Na 
- 2 Si( C 2 H 6 ;(OC 2 II ft ) , + 2NaOC 2 H 6 + Zu 


In this manner the iollowing 
prepared — 

compounds have been 

Soiling 1'oint. 

8i(C,H e )(OC H.) s 

Si(C,H,) s (Od 11 rf,), 

i«6* o 

150° 

Si(CjH s ) s (OCj,H,) , 

155* 

8i(C i H,) 4 

163° 

Si(C,H,),H 

107° 


These compounds aie all colourless liquids, insoluble in 
water, and stable m the air , the fiist only is decomposed 
when allowed to remain m contact with water Silicon 
ethyl, Si(C 2 H 5 ) 4 , may also be obtained by the action of 
zme ethyl on silicon tetrachloride , and from the latter 
compound and zinc methyl silicon methyl, Si(ClI s ) 4 , has 
been prepared , similarly, the hexiodide is converted into 
the corresponding ethyl derivative Si 2 (C 2 H 6 ) fl by the actior 
of zinc ethjl These silicon hydrocarbons exhibit the 
closest resemblance to their analogues the paraffins Thus 
by the action of bi online on silicon tnethylkydndc, 
Si(C 2 H 6 ) s Ii, the biomide 8i(U 2 H r) ) 8 Br is produced, which 
may be converted by the action of aqueous ammonia into 
the silicon alcohol triethylsilicol, Si(C 2 H 6 ) s OH , this 
method of formation is precisely analogous to that by which 
the hydrocarbon C(OH 8 ) 8 H is converted into the alcohol 
0(011^ OH Triethylsilicol also resembles the corre- 
sponding alcohol tnethylcarbinol, C(C 2 H 6 ) 8 OH, in pro- 
perties , thus, both are colourless, viscid liquids, having a 
strong camphor-like odour, difficultly soluble in water , the 
former boils at 154° C , the latter at 141 ° C , they dissolve 
sodium with evolution of hydrogen, being converted into 
corresponding sodium derivatives Si(C 2 H 6 ) 3 ONa and 
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C(C 3 H 5 ) 9 ONa , and both are acted upon by acetic chlonde 
in a similar manner — 


BMW * 0H + C 2 H,OCl ~ Si(C 8 H 6 ) 3 C1 + C 2 H 4 0 2 
C(C 2 H 6 ) 8 OH + C 2 H 8 0C1 - C(C 2 H 6 ) j a + c 2 h 4 o 2 
The meet important difference is in their behaviour on 
oxidation, — tnethylsilicol remaining unattacked, while tri- 
ethylcarbwol is readily converted into acids containing 
fewer atoms of carbon 

Silicon ethyl is converted by the action of chlorine into 
a chlorinated derivative »Si(0 2 H ft ) 4 (C 2 H,01), from which the 
silicon alcohol SiO a H l9 Oil may be prepared, corresponding 
to the yet unknown carbon alcohol C 9 H^ Oil It is a 
liquid insoluble in water, smelling like camphor, and boiling 
at 190°C 


By heating the compound Hi(C 2 1I 6 )(00 2 H & ) 3 with 
hydriodic acid solution it is convcited into sihconpropiomc 
acid — 


CLH* Hi(OC 2 If J { + 3HI - C SiO(OFl) 

trle %L;!!!:"r tl10 Sillconp.oplonlcaild 




In a similar manner, silicotiacetic acid, CH a Si0(01I)> 
may be pi spared from the corresponding methyl compound 
But although these silicon acids correspond in compoai 
tion to acetic acid, 011 , 00 ( 011 ), and propionic acid, 
OjjH 6 00(011), they exhibit vety different properties , 
thus, they are white amuiphous substances, insoluble in 
w'ator, althougli soluble m alkaline* solutions, from which 
they are precipitated by the addition of acids, whereas 
acetic and propionic adds aie colourless liquids, soluble in 
watei, and boil lospuckvely at 119° 0 and 140° 0. 

When the vupimi of carbon disulphide is passed ovei a 
heated mixtuio ol silica and carbon, silicon disulphide, SiS«, 
is produced , it crystallizes in white silky needles, whicm 
quickly decompose in moist air luto hydrogen sulphide and 
amorphous silu a 

From the foiegoing description of the silicon compounds, 
it will be evident that while closely allied both in composi- 
tion and in many of their properties to the carbon com- 
pounds, they nevertheless differ from them m numerous 
important particulars Thus, carbon dioxide is gaseous, 
and silicoii dioxide is a non volatile solid , the chlorides ol 
carbon are stable m presence of watei except perhaps at 
relatively very high temperatures, but the chlorides of 
silicon aie with the greatest leadincss decomposed by 
water, carbon disulphide is a volatile liquid not affected 
by water, while silicon disulphide is a solid winch cannot 
exist m pi esouce of watei, and obviously the representa- 
tives ol the caibon compounds oxalic acid, atetic acid, and 
piopiomc aud in the silicon series possess very diffeient 
properties In many respects silicon beais consideiable 
resemblance to boron, the resemblance being especially 
noticeable between the elements themselves, and in the 
liehaviour of their haloid compounds with water, and also m 
the property which the fluorides of both elements possess 
of combining with hydiogeu fluoude It is of mtoiest to 
note that much more heat is developed in the formation of 
the oxides ot boron aud silicon than in the formation of 
carbon dioxide, which alone is gaseous , thus — 


(H a , <),) = 81 7,200 units of luat 
(0, Op - 93,600 
(Si, 0„) -210,200 

lu the case of the corresponding chlorides the oidei of 
<*olatility is reversed , thus — 

boi, cn 4 Sin* 

Boiling Point 17° 78° 50° 


III discussing the remaining elements it will suffice to 
indicate the general nature of their relations to each other. 


as a full description of the more important will be given 
under other headings. It will be convenient In theftnt 
instance to consider those elements together which axe 
most closely related in properties, and afterwards to 
indicate the manner m which the elements generally ate 
related to each other 

Metals op the Alkalies. 


Marne 

Symbol 

At wt 

8p k* 

At vol 

Melting 
point 
• C 

— ~» 

Electric 
conductivity j 
at *20*-21* A C.i 
_ j 

Lithium 

Ll 

7 

59 

11 8 

18C 

19 00 

Sodium 

Na 

2^ 

97 

1 23 7 

97 

37*43 

PotftHHiurn 

K 

39 

86 

l 45 3 

62 

20*83 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85 2 

1 52 

| 56 0 

58 1 


Ccesium 

Cs 

132 7 


1 

i 



The elements of this class are white metals, volatile at 
high temperatures , lithium is softer than lead but harder 
than sodium, while sodium is harder than potassium, and 
potassium harder than rubidium, the last mentioned being 
as soft as wax They may all be separated from their 
chlorides by electrolysis, and apparently also by strongly 
heating mixtures of then carbonates with chaicoal in iron 
retorts , the lattei method is employed m the manufacture 
of sodium aud potassium, and rubidium has been prepared 
by it Caesium has not yet been obtained in a pure 
state, but an amalgam of caesium may be piocured by 
submitting its chlonde to electrolysis, employing a globule 
of mercury as the negative electrode 

Caesium is the most electio positive element yet dis 
covered , the remaining members of the group follow it m 
this respect m the order of their atomic weights They 
are easily fusible (see tabic above), aud their compounds 
with other elements aie all fusible 

The metals of this group and then compounds furnish 
characteristic spectra, which are distinguished from those 
of most other elements by their simplicity Lithium and 
its baits communicate a beautiful led colour tu flame, sodium 
salts an intense yellow, and potassium, ctesium, and 
rubidium salts a violet coloui 

According to Tioost and Hautefeuille, when potassium is 
heatea to 350°-400°C m an atmosphere of hydiogeu, it is 
converted into a hydride of the composition K,H , and the 
corresponding hydride, Na 2 H, may be prepared in a similar 
manner from sodium Lithium, however, manifests but little 
tendency to combine with hydrogen, absorbing only 17 times 
its volume of the gas at 500° C The hydrides arc white 
bodies resembling silvei m appearance, potassium hydride 
is very buttle, but sodium hydnde is as soft as sodium, 
although it becomes brittle when heated , the former takes 
lire spontaneously m an, but the lattei is much moie stable 
The compounds of lithium, sodium, and potassium with 
liyd local bon radicles are only known in combination with 
the zinc compounds , thus, the body obtained by the action 
of sodium on zinc ethyl has the composition ZnNtt(C 2 H & )<* 
The haloid compounds oi the elements of this group may 
be formed by the direct combination of the metals with 
halogens , their affinity for halogens, however, appears to 
be inversely proportional to their atomic weights Thus, 
it is requisite to heat sodium to a moderately high tempera 
ture m an atmosphere of chlorine m order to secure its 
conversion into the chloride NaCl , but potassium inflames 
m chlorine at the ordinary tempeiature Similarly, sodium 
may be preserved unchanged in contact with bromine, and 
is scarcely affected even when heated with it to 200° C., 
potassium, however, causes a violent explosion when thrown* 
on bromine Sodium may also be fused with iodine with- 
out appreciable reaction occurring, but potassium at one* 
combines with it with explosive violence. 
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Rotation 

rTcT 

R, Br 
R, I 
RCl , Aq 
RBr , An 
RI , Aq 
R, <1, Aq 
K, Br, Aq 
R , 1 , Aq 
R , O , H 
ROM , Aq 
R,(), H,A(]| 
Rjj i ^ » An 

R» S, II, An 
R*,0,SO a Aq| 



R*Na. R»K 


97,61)0 
85,730 
69,080 
- 1,180 
- 150 
1,220 
96,510 
85,580 
70,300 
102,030 
9,780 
111,810 
155,260 
60,450 
186,640 


105,610 
95,810 
80,180 
-4,440 
- 5,080 
-5,110 
101,170 
90,230 
75,020 
104,000 
12,160 
116,460 
164,560 
65,100 
195,850 


) Formation of the 
> crystalline salts 
) fiom their elements 
Heat developed on 
dissolving the cry 8 
tallnm salts 

[ formation m aqneooi 
solution 

Solid hydroxide 
Heat of dissolution 

| Foniuition m aqueous 
’ solution 
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, the metals of thin group all decompose water in the cold 
with evolution of hydrogen and production of a solution of 
the hydroxide ; for example*— 

2Na+20H*-H s + 2Na0H. 

Lithium does not fuse when thrown on water, and 
sodium fuses but does not inflame , potassium and rubidium, 
however, not only fuse but also take fire and burn with a 
violet ooloured flame. According to Thomsen's determina- 
tions, more heat is developed m the decomposition of water 
by lithium or sodium than by potassium ; thus — 

(Li , Aq) -=49,080 units of heat 

(Na, Aq)- 48,100 „ 

(K , Aq) =48,450 

The difference in their behaviour when thrown on water is, 
perhaps, due to the circumstance that the action proceeds 
more rapidly with potassium than with sodium 

All the metals of this group attract oxygen with avidity 
on exposure to air, but lithium is much less oxidizable than 
sodium or potassium, rubidium takes fire spontaneously m 
air, and caesium amalgam is much more readily oxidized 
than rubidium amalgam , so that then affinity for oxygen, 
as for the halogous, is proportional to their atomic 
weights. Only one oxide of lithium, Li 2 0, has been 
obtained, but two oxides of sodium, Na 2 0, and Na 2 0 2 , and 
three oxides of potassium, K 2 0, K 2 0 2 , and K.,0 4 , are 
known, the oxides of the remaining elements have not 
been investigated The oxides of the form M' 2 0 are white 
deliquescent solids, which readily dissolve in water with 
the development of much heat, forming solutions of the 
corresponding hydroxides, M' OH , they are the most 
powerfully basic oxides known The oxides of the form 
M 2 '0 2 dissolve m water, but corresponding salts are unknown , 
potassium teti oxide dissolves m water with evolution of 
oxygen. The hydroxides M' OH, or alkalies, are white 
fusible solids of remarkable stability, volatilizing at high 
temperatures apparently without undergoing decomposition , 
they aie very soluble m water, furnishing strongly alkaline 
solutions, soapy to the touch 

The metals of the alkalies appeal to act unifoimly as 
monads, and the salts derived from them are all formed on 
the types M'Cl, M 2 'S0 4 , <fcc Their salts are colouiless 
excepting those derived from coloured acids , and the eoi- 
responding salts of the several metals are isomorplious 
Then chlorides, carbonates, sulphates, and phosphates arc 
soluble in watei, and the chlondos and sulphates furnish 
neutral solutions Their sulphates form characteristic double 
salts called “ alums" with sulphate of aluminium and the 
sulphates of allied elements The alums all crystallize with 
the same number of molecules of water, and correspond 
m composition to ordi mryalum, K 2 A1 2 (8G 4 ) 4 , 24H 2 0, they 
are also isomorphous * 

Although the general resemblance between the metals of 
this group is very great, it will be obvious that they differ 
m many important lespects The pioperties of potassium, 
rubidium, and ci&siuui, which are very closely related, are 
especially different from those of lithium and sodium, 
which are also closely related For instance, the normal 
lithium and sodium salts of chloroplatnnc acid, H 2 PtCl 6 , 
the acid lithium and sodium salts of tartaric acid, 
Ho C 4 H 4 O fi , and the lithium and sodium alums are readily 
soluble m water, whereas the corresponding salts of potas- 
sium, • rubidium, and caesium are difficultly soluble 
Lithium, howevei, m many of its properties is moie closely 
allied to magnesium and calcium than to sodium , and it 
may be noticed that its chloride, like that of magnesium, 
dissolves in water with considerable development of heat 

The reactions involved m the formation of a few com- 
pounds of lithium, sodium, and potassium have been inves- 
tigated by Thomsen, with the following results — 


Metals of iue Alkaline Earths 


Name 

Symbol 

At wt 

S P Ki 

1 

i At v»»l 

1 

Klectrlo j 

conductivity 1 
at JO* O 

Calcium 

Ctt 

39 9 

1 57 

25 4 

22 14 

Stiontium 

Sr 

87 2 

2 50 

34 8 

6 71 

Bui lum 

Ba 

130 8 

(4 0 

34 2 



The members of this group aie strongly positive elements, 
which act uniformly as dyads , the relations between them 
are similar to those winch obtain m the prec eding group, 
the element with the highest atomic weight being the most 
positive Stiontium, howevei, in some icspects appears to 
be more closely related to barium than to calcium They 
are best piepared by the voltaic decomposition of their 
fused chlorides , their chlorides are not reduced by sodium, 
but calcium may be obtained by heating calcium iodide with 
sodium 

Calcium is a yellow metal of the colour of gold largely 
alloyed with silvei , in hardness it is intermediate between 
lead and gold, and it is very ductile It melts at a red 
heat Strontium closely loscmbles calcium, but has a 
deeper colour , little is known of barium, but it appears to 
resemble stiontium and calcium The behavioui of these 
elements with halogens is apparently similar to that of the 
metals of the preceding group with low atomic weights 
They decompose cold watei with evolution of hydrogen, 
but less readily than the alkali metals , it is icmarkable 
that concentrated nitric acid is almost without action on 
calcium and strontium even when heated to boiling, 
although the diluted acid dissolves them rapidly 

They aie less easily oxidized than the alkali metals, 
calcium being the least, and barium apparently the most 
oxidizable , in dry air calcium and strontium remaiu 
untarnished for a considerable period They burn with 
great brilliancy when ignited m an 

Each metal furnishes two oxides, — a monoxide such as 
barium oxide, BaO, and a dioxide such as barium peroxide, 
Ba0 2 , these oxides are white, eat thy, infusible substances , 
the dioxides are decomposed into the monoxides and oxygen 
at a red heat Their monoxides arc powerfully basic, but 
apparently the dioxides are almost destitute of basic 
properties , the action of acids on the two classes of oxides 
is illustrated by the following equations — 

BaO +2HCl~BaCl 2 + H 0 0 
Ba0 2 + 2IIC1 - BaCl 2 + H]0 2 
Barium monoxide is converted into the dioxide when heated 
to dull redness in an atmosphere of oxygen, but the dioxideR 
of strontium and calcium cannot be prepared m this manner. 
By the action of water the monoxides are converted with 
development of much heat into the corresponding by di oxides, 
which are strongly alkaline Banum hydroxide, Ba(OH) 2 , 
is dissolved by water, although to a less extent than the 
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hydroxides of the alkali metals, it separates from water in 
crystals of the composition Ba(OH) a , 8HgO ; it is not 
decomposed even by prolonged ignition. Strontium 
hydroxide, which also crystallises with 8 molecules of water, 
is much less soluble than the banum compound , it is not 
decomposed by ignition Calcium hydroxide, Ca(OH) 2 , 
however, requires about 700 parts of cold water to dissolve 
it, the crystals of strontium hydroxide requiring only 50 
parts, and is decomposed into calcium oxide and water by 
prolonged ignition When barium hydroxide solution is 
added to hydrogen dioxide a hydrated banum peroxide, 
BaOg, 6H 2 0, is precipitated in crystalline scales , the cor- 
responding strontium and calcium compounds, Sr0 2 , 8H 2 0 
ana Ca0 2 , 8H 2 0, may be prepared m a similar manner, 
and are converted into the anhydrous oxides by heating 
to 1OO 0 C 

Banum and strontium carbonates are practically in- 
soluble m water, and aro not decomposed on ignition , 
calcium carbonate, OaOO,, is only very slightly soluble m 
water, and is slowly converted into calcium oxide and 
carbon dioxide on ignition In this respoct lithium 
carbonate, Li 2 CO (1 , closoly resembles calcium carbonate, as 
it is only sparingly soluble in water, and decomposes on 
ignition , whereas the carbonates of the other alkali metals 
aro very soluble, and are not decomposed by heat 

Calcium -sulphate, (JaS0 4 , crystallizes with two molecules 
of water, and is slightly soluble m water , but strontium 
and banum sulphates form anhydrous crystals, and are 
practically insoluble in water Similarly, calcium nitrate 
crystallises m deliquescent, very soluble monochnic pnsms 
of the composition Ca(NO,,) 2 , 4H a O, and an apparently 
isomorphous salt of similar composition, but efflorescent, 
may be obtained by crystalliziug stiontium nitrate at a 
low temperature , but from a hot solution stiontium mtiate 
separates in anhydrous octahedra isomorphous with banum 
nitrate, which crystallizes without water The chlondcs of 
calcium and strontium are deliquescent crystalline sub- 
stances, very soluble m water, and also soluble in alcohol , 
barium chloride is very much less soluble in water, and is 
insoluble in alcohol, and does not deliqnest e The chlorides 
of barium, strontium, and calcium furnish perfectly neutral 
solutions Barium salts communicate nn apple-green colour 
to flame, strontium salts a brilliant crimson, and calcium 
salts an orange-rod , the spectra of the three elements are 
comparatively simple 
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Glucinum 

(1 

9 3 

2 1 

4 4 



) 25 47 

1 at 17° 

Magnwmun 

Mg 

23 1) 

1 74 

13 7 



Zinc 

An 

64 9 

7 15 

9 1 

412 

1040 

29 02 
j at 0° 

Cadmium 

CM 

111 6 

8 65 

12 9 

228 

860 

^ 23 72 
} nt 0° 

Mercury 

Hg 

199 8 

13 56 

147 

- 38 8 

357 

1 63 
( at 23° 


Glucinium , or beiyihum, obtained by the action of 
sodium on its chloride, is a white malleable metal fusible 
below the melting-point of silver , it does not burn m air 
or oxygen, but bocomes coated with a layer of oxide which 
seems to protect it from furthei change Whon heated m 
an atmosphere of chlorine it is converted into the chloride 
OCK It does not decompose water even when heated 
to wluteness It is easily dissolved by dilute hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids, but nitric acid, e\en when concen- 
trated, has little action on it It is readily dissolved by a 
solution of potassium hydroxide 
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GlucinUm hydroxide, G(OH)*, separate* aa a white; 
bulky precipitate on the addraoh of an alkaline hydroxide 
to a solution of a glucinum salt ; it exhibits pronounced 
acid properties, dissolving m solutions of the alkalies and 
even in those of alkaline carbonates. Glucinum oxide, 
GO, is a light, very bulky, white powder , when strongly 
heated it volatilizes without fusing Glucinum chloride, 
GC1 2 , crystallizes in silky needles , it is very deliquescent, 
and dissolves m water with a hissing noise and considerably 
nse of temperature Glucinum hydroxide readily dissolves 
m acids, but the ignited oxide slowly , the glucinum salts 
are mostly soluble, and have a sweet, slightly astringent 
taste Basic glucinum salts are obtained with great 
facility , thus by digestion with the hydroxide, glucinum 
nitrate, G(NO«,) 2 , i» converted into the basic nitrate, 
G 8 N 2 0 8 , and the basic sulphate, G 8 SO*, may m a similar 
manner be obtained from the normal sulphate, GS0 4 
Glucinum sulphate, GS0 4 , 4H 2 0, is extremely soluble m 
water , it forms a double salt with potassium sulphate of 
the composition GK 2 (S0 4 ) 2 , 2H 2 0 

Magnesum , Z\n< , Cadmium — Magnesium is a white, 
malleable ductile metal about as hard as ealespar , it melts 
and volatilizes nearly as readily as zinc It readily decom- 
poses water below its boiling-point, but not m the cold, 
unless associated with a less positive metal such as copper 
It is easily dissolved by dilute acids 

Zinc is a hard, white metal with a shade of blue , when 
pure it is very malleable, but it is usually brittle owing to 
the presence of impurities such as lead and iron Com- 
mercial zinc, however, becomes malleable at 100°-150° C, 
and may then be rolled , at 210° C it again becomes brittle, 
and may easily be reduced to powder at that temperature 
Zinc decomposes vapour of water at a temperature below 
dull redness, and readily, even at ordinary temperatures, 
when it is associated with coper or other less positive 
metals The pure metal dissolves very slowly in dilute 
acids, but ordinary zinc dissolves quickly, because the 
lead contaiued m it acts as an electronegative element 
Zinc dissolves m aqueous alkalies with evolution of 
hydrogen 

Cadmium is a bluish-white n*‘tdl like zinc, it is soft, 
though harder and more tenacious than tin, and is very 
malleable and ductile When heated to about 80° C it 
becomes very brittle, and may be powdered with facility 
It appears to decompose watei at a high temperature, and 
dissolves whon heated with slightly diluted hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid, but its best solvent is dilute nitric acid 

Magnesium is usually prepared by heating its chloride 
with sodium , zinc and cadmium are readily obtained by 
reducing thoir oxides with charcoal Magnesium, zinc, 
and cadmium aro capable of being polished, and then assume 
a bright metallic lustre , they retain their lustre m dry air, 
but when exposed to moist air a film of oxide forms on 
the surface which protects them from further oxidation 
Magnesium is the most positive metal of the three, as it 
precipitates zinc and cadmium from their salts, and zinc is 
more positive than cadmium When heated m chlorine, 
or in the vapour of bromine or of iodine, they burn 
brilliantly, forming corresponding chlorides, bromides, or 
iodides, such as MgCU, ZnBr 2 , Cdl 2 , if moistened with 
water, zinc and cadmium readily combine with the halogens 
at the ordinary temperature 

They are easily combustible m air or oxygen , tlie light 
emitted by burning magnesium is intensely brilliant and 
very rich m actinic lays , zinc also burns with a brilliant 
flame They are thus converted into the oxides MgO, 
ZnO, CdO , magnesium and zinc oxides are white, but the 
latter becomes lemon yellow* w , hen heated , cadmium oxide 
is yellowish brown. These oxides are unalterable in the 
fire , they dissolve readily m acids, forming corresponding 
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. : MgO + ELS0 4 - MgSO* + H t O. Magnesium 
oxide, when mixed with water, gradually combines with it, 
and forms the hydroxide Mg(OHU but no sensible develop- 
ment of heat oocurs during the hydration. Cadmium 
oxide also unites with water. 

The hydroxides of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium 
separate as white amorphous precipitates, insoluble m water, 
on the addition of alkalies to solutions of the salts of those 
metals Magnesium hydroxide alone exhibits a faint alkaline 
reaction , zinc hydroxide readily dissolves m alkalies , they 
are all dissolved by solutions of ammonium Balts , they are 
easily resolved by heat into water and the oxide 
Cadmium also furnishes a suboxide, Cd 2 0, which is a 
green powder , on treatment with acids it is resolved into 
metallic cadmium and the oxide CdO , m other words, a 
salt of the oxide CdO is produced, and cadmium remains 
The chlorides of these metals, like glucinum chloride, are 
volatile deliquescent solids , magnesium and zinc chlorides 
are extremely soluble m water, and their solutions are 
strongly acid, but cadmium chloride is less soluble , their 
dissolution in water is attended with development of heat, 
thus — 

MgCi a , Aq~ 85,920 units of heat 
ZnCL, An =15,630 ,, „ 

CdClg , Aq = 3,010 „ 


Their bromides and iodides are also soluble in water The 
chlorides of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium form crystalline 
compounds with the chlorides of many other metals, the 
tendency to combine with other chlorides being especi- 
ally marked in the case of cadmium chloride 

Their sulphates are soluble in water, especially those of 
maguesium and zinc, which are isoinorplious , the sulphates 
of the three metals form isomorplious double salts with 
potassium sulphate The composition of their sulphates 
and double sulphates with potassium is as follows — 


MgS0 4 , 7Tl/> 
ZnS0 4 , 7H a O 
(MS0 4 , 4Il a O 


6U«jO 

ZnK a (S0 4 ) 8 ,6H a () 
0dK a (S0 4 ) a , 6H a O 


Zita, like glucinum, manifests a gi eat tendency to form 
basic sulphates 

The carbonates of magnesium, zinc, aud cadmium are 
white and insoluble m water, they aie without difficulty 
decomposed by heat into tlio oxide and carbon dioxide 
Glucinum sulphide is soluble in water without decom- 
position, but is decomposed by dilute acids , magnesium 
sulphide is converted by water into magnesium hydroxide 
with evolution of hydrogen sulphide MgS + 2H 2 0=» 
Mg(OII) 2 + H 2 S , zinc sulphide is insoluble m water, but 
ib dissolved and decomposed by dilute mineral acids , lastly, 
cadmium sulphide is insoluble in water and dissolves with 
difficulty even m boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, though it 
is readily decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid 
even at ordiuary temperatures Cadmium sulphide is a 
brilliant yellow substance, the remaitiing sulphides are 
white 

Mercury . — This element is the only metal that is liquid at 
common temperatures, with the exception, possibly, of 
caesium, and the recently discovered element gallium The 
latter element, indeed, appears to be closely allied to zinc 
in properties, but is less positive, and is probably a member 
of the aluminium group , its specific gravity is 5 95 
Mercury occurs native chiefly m the form of sulphide, 
from which it is separated either by distillation with slaked 
hme (calcium hydroxide), or by burning off the sulphur It 

is a highly lustrous metal, and m the solid state is malleable 
It slowly combines with the halogens at ordinary tempera 
tures, and also with sulphur if triturated with it , it does 
not tarnish, even in moist air, but slowly absorbs oxygen 
when heated to about 400® C , being converted into the 


red oxide HgO , this oxide is decomposed on ignition. 
Hydrochloric acid, whether cold or hot, is without action 
on mercury, but it is slowly dissolved by hydriodic acid , 
concentrated mtnc acid dissolves it readily , it is also 
dissolved by hot concentrated sulphuric acid It has no 
action upon water at any temperature It is capable of 
uniting with most metals, forming liquid or solid com- 
pounds called amalgams , the solid amalgams appear for 
the most part to bo of definite composition, but the two 
metals are held together by very feeble affinities 

Mercury unites with the halogens, with oxygen, and with 
sulphur in two proportions, forming the two senes distrn 
guished as mercurous and mei curie compounds , thus — 


HgA 

Mercui ous chloride 

HgCl 2 

MtJicmh rhUnide 


HgO 

Moicuioua oxktc 

HgO 

Mircuuc oxide 


HgS 

Met cut ous Huiphide. 

HgS 

Mercuric sulphide. 


The compounds of mercury with halogens, and mercury 
compounds generally, aie difficultly soluble, or insoluble, m 
water But the compounds with halogens dissolve readily 
m solutions of the haloid compounds of the alkali metals m 
consequence of the formation of double salts , the haloid 
compounds of mercury, in fact, oxlnbit a more marked 
tendency than those of any othei metal of the group to 
form double salts with the haloid compounds of other 
metals, cadmium being most nearly allied to mercury in 
this respect , they unite also with the haloid acids, forming 
the compounds HHgCl 3 , lillgBr,, and IIIlgI 3 

Mercurous chloride or calomel, Hg 2 Cl 2 , is a whito crys 
tallme solid, insoluble in water , it blackens slpwly on 
exposure to light, and is decomposed by heat into metallic 
mercury and mei curie chloride, HgCl 2 Mercuric chloride 
or corrosive sublimate is also white and crystalline, but 
soluble m water , it boils without decomposition at 295° C , 
the donsity of its vapour corresponds with the formula 
HgCl 2 By the action of ammonia on the chlorides of mer 
cury, one-half the chlorine is removed and displaced by the 
monad radicle aimdogen llg 2 CJ 2 + 2NH 3 = Hg 2 Cl(NH 2 ) 

+ NH 4 C1 , the lower chlorido is thus converted into black 
mercui ous amidochlonde, the higher chloride furnishing | 
mercuric amidochlonde or white piecipitato, llgCl(NU 2 ) 
Mercury liydi oxides are unknown, tliechlondes of mer- 
cury being at once converted into corresponding oxides 
by the action of alkalies , but when mercury is associated 
with positive hydrocarbon radicles, it forms powerfully 
basic hydroxides such as lig(C 2 H 6 )OH, which is a 
colourless oil Mercurous oxide, llg 2 0, is a black sub- 
stance which by mere exposure to light, or a very gentle 
heat, is converted into the metal aud the red oxide 
Mercunc oxide, HgO, when prepami by heating mercury 
m oxgyen, forms red ciyatallmc scales, but it is precipitated 
as a yellow powder on the addition of an alkali to a solu- 
tion of mercuric chlonde These two forms of the oxide 
differ even in their chemical behaviour, and are perhaps 
polymeric , thus, when the yellow oxide is boiled with a 
solution of potassium diehromate a basic mercuric chromate, 
Hg 3 CrO 0 , is formed, but the crystallized oxide forms a more 
basic salt, viz , Hg 4 Cr0 7 , under similar circumstances 
Mercunc oxide is dissolved by acids, forming mercuric salts 
such as mercunc nitrate, Hg(N0 3 ) 2 , by digesting solutions 
of those salts with mercury they are converted mto corre- 
sponding mercurous salts such as mercurous nitrate 
IIg 2 (N() 3 ) !4 But mercuric oxide also exhibits feeble acid 
properties , thus it forms the compound K 2 Hg0 8 when 
dissolved m fused potassium hydroxide Basic mercunc 
salts are also very readily produced , mercunc sulphate, 
HgS0 4 , for example, is decomposed by water mto a soluble, 
acid salt and the insoluble basic sulphate HgJ30«. 
Mercunc sulphide, HgS, is thrown down as a blacb 
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precipitate on passing hydrogen sulphide through solutions i 
of mercuric salts , it is not decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid , when heated it becomes red Native cinnabar and ver- 
milion consist of the red modification of mercuric oxide 

No tendency to combine with hydrogen has been observed 
in the case of the metals of this group, but they have all 
been obtaiued m combination with hydrocarbon radicles 
Their oigano-mctallic derivatives correspond in composi- 
tion to /inc ethyl, Zn(G 2 H 6 ) 2 , the attempt to convert 
mercurous chloride into a corresponding organo-motallic 
compound by the action of zinc ethyl has been unsuccess- 
ful, mercury ethyl, Hg(G 2 HJ 2 , being foivned instead and 
mercury separated , thus — 

Hg 2 Gl 2 4- Zn(C\A)o - HgfCAX. * «g » 

It would appear, in fact, that only meicuious compounds 
can exist in whnh men uiy is associated with negative 
radicles 

It has been shown that the density of the vapoui of each 
of the metals cadmium and iueic ury is the half ot its atomic 
weight, m other woids, the gaseous molecules of these ele- 
ments are monatomic (p 171) As we are not acquainted with 
the density of any other metal m the state ot gas, it is impos- 
sible to say whether these metals me peculiar in this respect 

On comparing the pioporties thus bucfly sketched of the 
elements ot this gioup, the gonoial resemblance will bo at 
once noticed, but it will be remarked also, that, although 
m respect ot many properties the variations are gradational 
in the same degree as the atomic weights, certain propel ties 
are not < ontinuous, but recur periodic ally Thus giuettium, 
zinc , and mercury, the hrst, third, and hfth terms of the 
group, have many t h u actci istics m common which are 
apparently wanting in the case ot magnesium and cadmium, 
tlie second and louitli turns This is evidenced especially 
by certain ot then physical piopeities, by the solubility of 
thoir hydroxides in alkalies, by the formation of basic salts, 
and by the be huvioui ot their sulphides 

The elements of this group aie m many respects closely 
related to the metals of the pievious gioup, of winch 
they may be regaided as foimmga subgroup, the foimulai 
of then compounds bung similar m most cases , the 
general behaviour especially ol magnesium and its 
compounds, it will be evident, is in close accoi dance with 
that of calcium and its compounds But many ltn- 
poitant distinctions chaiacterize the two gioups Thus 
tho metals of the one group decompose cold water , 
their oxides aie powoi fully basic, and readily combine with 
water, their cai Inmates are extiomoly stable, and then 
sulphates aie insoluble oi very slightly soluble m watu, and 
do not nadily form double salts The metals ot the othei 
group, how'ovor, oitlioi aie without actum on water, or de 
compose it only when heated , thoir oxides, although basic, 
exhibit little tendency to combine w r ith water , their car- 
bonates are comp native!) unstable , and their sulphates are 
mostly very soluble m wutei, and i eaclily form double salts 
In the one gioup the positive character becomes more 
pronounced as the atomic weight increases, whereas m the 
othei the positive character diminishes with increase of 
atomic weight 

(Ilucmum, appaiuitly, is much less closely related to 
magnesium than is the lattei to /me, and mercury much 
lass closely to cadmium than cadmium to ziue , but ziue 
and cadmium are more closel) related than zinc and 
magnesium These conclusions, which lesult chiefly from 
the comparison of what may be termed chemical pioporties, 
are entirely confirmed by Thomsen’s thormochemical 
investigation of the leactions involved in the formation 
of a number of compounds of the metals of this group, 
an will be evident from the following tables — 
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Reaction 

Unite of hoot developed or 

absorbed 


RnMg 

RssZn 

R=Cd. 

Solid compounds— 

R , 0 

It, U, H 2 0 

148,960 

85,480 

82,680 

66,680 

K.O.X 

It , Cl„ 

2X7,320 

161,010 

97,210 

93,240 

K , O, , 80, , 7H,0 

181,060 

168, 290 1 

Aqueous solutions — 

ltd 2 , Au 

KS0. + 7H,0, Aq 

H , Cl, , At) 

36,920 

15 630 

3,010 

- 4,240 

2,640* 

186,930 

112,840 

96,260 

It , 0 , 80,A<i 

180,180 

106,090 

89,500 

KO , SO^Au 

R(OH), , SO,Aq 

34,800 

20,660 

31,220 

23,410 

23,820 

R(OH), , iiHClAq 
lt(Ull),,2C J H < 0,Aq 

27,690 

19,880 

20,290 


18,030 1 


Reaction 

Units of heat 
di v» loped or 

Ri action 

Units of heat 
developed or 

Solid substances - 

abaoibod 

Aqueous solutions — 
lW>,3M)*HAq 

absoihed 

Hgj , 0 

42,200 

5,790 

Ilg.O 

30,660 

He,, 0, 8N( )*HAt| 

47,990 

Hfc.tli 

82,550 

Bg(M 8 , Aq 
IlgBt 4 K 2 , Aq 

- 3,300 

Hg.i . Br, 

68,290 

- 9,750 


44,440 

Ilgri, , 2K(MAq 

- 1,880 

Hg.Cl, 

63,160 

HgBi^ , 2 k Hi Aq 

1,640 

Hg, Br, 

50,550 

Hglj , 2KIAq 

3,450 

Hg , I, 

34,310 

Hg, Hi, Aq 

HgO, , 2H( 1 lAq 

59,860 

Hg, Bi 4 , K, 

212,400 

18,920 1 


CorrhK — Silv*r-*-Uou> 


Name 

Symbol 

At wt 

&P ffi 

At Vol 

Iluti it con- 
ductivity 

< 'oppei 

(hi 

63 3 

8 9 

7 1 

% 4 at 13° 0 

Silver 

Ag * 

107 6 

10 6 

10 ‘2 

100 0,, 0° C 

fiOld 

A u 

196 2 

19 3 

10 1 

77 9 „ „ 


These metals may be regarded as forming a sub-group 
to the metals of the alkalies 

Cnppei is a very tenacious, ductile, malleable metal, of 
ltd colout, more easily fused than gold, but less fusible 
than silvei It is without action ou water at a red heat, 
and does not oxidi/e in the air at ordinary temperatures, 
but when heated to redness it rapidly combines with oxygen 
forming a black oxide CuO , when in a finely divided state, 
it readily unites with ehlonne at ordinary temperatures. 
Moderately diluted nitric acid dissolves coppei with great 
facility, and it is also dissolved by heated concentrated 
sulphuric acid , hydiochloric kcid, even wlieu boiling, has 
little action on the massive metal, but slowly dissolves the 
finely divided metal 

Copper forms two chlorides, — cuprous chloride, Cu.Clg, 
and cupric chloride, CuCl 2 , but only one iodide Cu^ 
Cuprous chloride is a white crystalline substance insoluble 
m watei, but it dissolves m hydrochloric acid or ammonia, 
forming colourless solutions Cupiic chloride is readily 
soluble, it is liver coloured, but its solution in watei is 
blue , it lorms crystalline doublo salts with the chlorides of 
the alkali metals It is converted into cuprous chloride 
and chlorine at a red heat 

Cupric hydroxide, Cu(OH) 2 , separates a& a pale blue 
precipitate on the addition of an alkali to a solution of a 
cupric salt , m the dry state it is stable at 100° C , but at 
a slightly higher temperature it is converted into the black 
oxide Cupric hydroxide, although insoluble m alkalies, 


1 These numbers refer to a sulphate of the composition CdSO*+ |H«0 
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i* dissolved by ammonia to a deep bine solution , the 
production of deep blue-cdloured liquids on dissolution in 
ammonia is, m fact, characteristic of copper compounds 
Cuprle oxide, CuO, dissolves in acids, forming cupnc salts, 
which are white when anhydrous, but furnish green or blue 
solutions, they are mostly soluble Cupnc sulphate 
crystallizes with 5 molecules of water, but it forms a double 
sulphate with potassium sulphate, CuK 2 (S0 4 ) 2 , 6H 2 0, 
isomorphous with the corresponding zinc and magnesium 
salts. Basic cupnc salts are readily produced by digesting 
the normal salts with cupric hydroxide 

By igniting cupric oxide with metallic copper it is con- 
verted into red cuprous oxide, Cu 2 0 , this oxide may also 
be prepared by heating a solution of a cupnc salt with an 
easily oxidizable substance, such as grape sugar, and an 
alkali Most acids decompose cuprous oxide, forming a 
cupnc salt and separating metallic copper , but it is con 
verted into cuprous chloride by hydrochloric acid A 
number of cuprous salts exist, but they are extremely 
unstable, and mostly absorb oxygen readily, becoming 
converted into cupric salts Both oxides of copper are 
easily reduced by ignition with hydrogen or charcoal 

A black hydrated cupric sulphide is precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide even from strongly acid solutions of 
cupric salts 

Cuprous hydnde, Cu 2 H 2 , js deposited as a yellow 
precipitate when a solution of cupric sulphate mixed with 
bypophosphorous acid is heated to about 60° C , it soon 
turns brown, and when heuted to 70° C suddenly decom- 
poses, with evolution of hydrogen , hydrochloric acid converts 
it mto cuprous chloride — 

Cu 2 H 2 + 2HC1 - Cu 2 Cl 2 -f 2H 2 

Stiver is a white metal, mfeiior m malleablity only to 
gold among the heavy metals , it is haider than gold, and 
softer than cupper It is the best-known conductoi of heat 
and electricity It may be distilled by the aid of the 
oxy-hydrogen flame It is not oxidized by ordinary oxygen, 
and is incapable of decomposing water, but like mercury it 
is oxidized by ozone Moderately diluted nitric acid 
dissolves it readily, and it is dissolved by heated concen- 
trated sulphunc acid, it also resembles copper and mercur) 
m its behaviour with hydrochloric acid, and mercury in its 
behaviour with hydnodic acid It unites with the 
halogens at ordinary temperatures, and, like mercury, readily 
combines with sulphur, and is pi ecipitated by hydrogen 
sulphide fiom strongly acid solutions of its salts as black 
sulphide, Ag 2 S ' 

Silver forms two chlorides, — argentic chloride, AgCl, 
which is white, and insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in ammonia, and a black argentous chloride, the composi- 
tion of which ir not kuown with certainty, but is probably 
Ag 2 Cl 2 Corresponding bromides exist, but only the one 
iodide, Agl, is known Argentic chloride becomes violet- 
coloured on exposure to light, apparently owing to the 
foimation of the lower chloride , the iodide does not alter 
in appearance, but acquires the property of attracting metal- 
lic silver, and hence its employment m photography The 
subchloride is not changed by mtnc acid, but is converted 
by ammonia into metallic silver and argentic chloride 

A brown argentous hydroxide, Ag (OH), is precipitated 
from solutions of argentic salts on the addition of an 
alkcfli , it is slightly soluble m water and its solution is 
faintly alkaline , it loses water at a temperature above 60° 
C , and is converted into argentic oxide, AgO Argentic 
oxide is a brown powder , it gives off a certain amount of 
oxygen, even at 100° C , and also when exposed to sunshine , 
it neutralizes the strongest acids, forming argentic salts such 
as argentic nitrate, AgNCX, Argentic sulphate, Ag 2 S0 4 , is 
\somorphon<t with anhydrous sodium sulphate and it also 
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forms an alum, Ag 2 Al*(S0 4 ) 4 , 2411*0, which, however, 
is extremely unstable. 

Silver abo forma a suboxide probably of the composition 
Ag 40 2 , aud a peroxide of which the composition is 
uncertain, but probably is expressed by the formula Ag«O s . 
Both are extremely unstable , the former is decomposed by 
ammonia into metallic silver and argentic oxide, which 
dissolves, and acids act upon it in a similar manner. 

Argentic carbonate is insoluble in water, and decomposes 
at 200 C° into the oxide and carbon dioxide 

Metallic silver is slowly precipitated from solutions of its 
salts by hydrogen at ordinary temperatuies, so that it is a 
less positive element than hydrogen 

Gold is a metal of nch yellow colour nearly as soft as 
lead when in a pure state It exhibits no tendency to 
combine directly with oxygen, and is not dissolved by any 
single acid, except selenic acid, but it readily combines with 
the halogens, and therefore dissolves m a mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, which liberates chlorine (p 466) 
Gold is reduced from its compounds with extreme 
readiness, but varies in properties according to the nature 
of the compound from which it is separated , m fact, it 
appears to exist m seveial allotropic modifications Thus, 
according to Thomsen, when a solution of auric chloride is 
reduced by sulphurous acid, the gold separates os a light- 
coloured powder which readily cakes together, but from a 
solution of auric bionudo it separates as an extremely fine 
dark-coloured powder winch exhibits no tendency to 
agglomerate , a third modification, also finely pul vent lent, 
but lustrous, is obtained by reducing aurous bromide or 
iodide with sulphurous acid Thomsen finds that the con 
version of the second (Aua) and third (Au fi) of these 
modifications into that obtained from aura chloride (Au) 
would involve development of heat, and of different 
amounts in the two cases , thus — 

A 11/8 — Au + 4700 \mi*s of heat 
Ana — Au f 3210 „ „ 

By the action of chlorine, i educed gold is eonvoited into 
the chloride, Au 2 C1 4 , this is decomposed by water into 
aurous chloride, Au ,C1 2 , and auiic clilonde, AuCJ 8 Auuc 
chloride is soluble in water, but auious chlonde is insoluble, 
in contact with water, especially on warming, the latter 
decomposes into nn tall ic gold and auuc chloride Aunc 
chloride is readily converted into aurous chloride when 
heated to 185° C Tin* gold bromides may be obtained 
m a similar manner, and exhibit similar piopeities, but are 
less stable Aurous and auuc iodide s, Au 2 I 2 aud AuL } , are 
both insoluble, and still less stable The aunc compounds 
combine with the haloid acids, and with the haloid com 
pounds of most other metals, forming crystalline so-called 
double saltR , these double salts, however, may be regarded 
as salts of the acids formed by the union of the haloid 
acids with tlie aunc halogen compounds, the double 
chloride of gold and potassium, for example, KC1 AuCl s , as 
the potassium salt of the acid IIAuCl 4 

On treating aurous chloride with a solution of potassium 
hydroxide, a daik-grien substance is obtained, which 
is probably the coi responding hydroxide, it decomposes 
spontaneously into metallic gold and aunc hydroxide Auric 
hydroxide, Au(OH) 8 , is precipitated by alkalies from a solu- 
tion of auric chloride as a dark-brown powder, which is 
quickly reduced on exposure to light A third gold hydrox- 
ide, derived from the oxide Au 2 0 2 , appears also to exist 
The hydroxides of gold exhibit very feeble basic pro- 
perties , in fact, the salts formed on dissolving auric 
hydroxide m mtnc and sulphuric acids are so unstable that 
they have not been isolated Auric hydroxide, however, 
possesses marked acid properties, and is dissolved by a 
solution of potassium hydroxide, — potassium aurate a 

V — 67 
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crystalline salt of the composition KAuCL 3H 2 0, separating 
from the solution on concentration. On digesting aunc 
hydroxide with ammonia it is converted into the so-called 
fulminating gold, which is obtained m the form of a 
yellowish-brown powder easily exploded by percussion or 
heat , it is somewhat uncertain what is the composition of 
this body, but it is not improbable that it is represented 

by the formula Au (NH 2 ) j q® jj 

The distinctions between copper, silver, and gold are 
obviously very marked , yet they resemble each other in 
many respects, the relation being especially evideut when 
the cuprous and aurous compounds are compared with the 
argentic compounds It is to be noted that their hydroxides 
and many other of their compounds are acted on by 
ammonia m a chaiactemtic manner, both silver and gold 
hydroxides being converted into highly explosive bodies , 
the nature of the products has not been ascertained with 
certainty, but apparently they are allied m composition 
The ammomaeal douvatives of coppei correspond in com- 
position lo those formed from nickel, a metal which in 
many t aspects is allied to copper 

As in the magnesium group of metals, the positive 
character diminishes with increase of atomic weight, but 
to a much greater oxtent. 

Sliver is the only element of the group which oxhibits 
marked analogy with the metals of the alkalies, — being 
connected with them by the isomorphism of its sulphate 
with that of sodium, by the iormation of an alum, by the 
alkalinity of its hydroxide, ami by its colour Thermo- 
chemical investigation also indicates a marked analogy 
between silver and the metals of the alkalies, the sulphates 
of silver, sodium, and potussiuui dissolving in water with 
absorption of heat, whereas nearly as much heat is developed 
on dissolving copper sulphate as 1 when the equivalent 
amount of sulphuric acid is added to water, copper sulphate 
resembling in this respect the sulphates of magnesium and 
sine , thus - - 

Ag a S0 4 , Aq - - 4,480 units of lieat 

K 9 S0 4 ,Aq * -6,880 „ 

b a 9 S< ) 4 , 4«, - -60 

CuS0 4 ,Aq -- 16,300 

Zn80 |( A'i - 18,000 

AIgS<> 4 , Aq - 20,800 

The existence of double salts such as CuK 2 (S0 4 ) 2 , 
6H 2 0, isomorphous with those derived from the sulphates 
of magnesium and zinc, and the readiness with which basic 
salts of copper are foimcd, are confirmatory of the con- 
clusion that copper is allied to /me and magnesium 

The lesults of the thermo-chemical investigation of 
copper, silver, and gold are of considerable lntoiost, .is will 
be evident from the following tables To lllustiube the 
application of the values m theso tables, it may be pointed 
out that the stability of the oxides of copper and the 
instability of silver oxide and of aunc hydroxide are 
explained by the fact that much heat is developed m the 
formation of the oxides of copper fiom their elements, 
whereas the formation of silver oxide would involve but a 
slight development of heat, and the formation of auric 
hydroxide would even involve a large expenditure of 
energy Then it will be noticed that, in the formation of 
cuprous iodide, heat is developed to the extent of 32,520 
units por molecule, and that the formation of an aqueous 
solution of cupric iodide would involve the development of 
drily 10,410 units per molecule , lienee it follows that the 
conversion of two molecules of cupuc iodide into a 
molecule of cuprous iodide and a molecule of iodine would 
be attended by the development of no less than 32520 — 

E x 10410 =• 1 1 700 uuits of heat This explains the fact that 
a mixture of cuprous iodide and iodine, and not cupric 


iodide, is obtained on adding potassium iodide ton solution 
of cupric sulphate’— 

2CuS0 4 + 4KI - Cujl 2 + Is + 2K t S0 4 . 

Again, the superior affinity of aunc bromide for hydrogen 
bromide as compared with that of auric chloride for hydrogen 
chlonde is shown by the development of 7700 units of he4t 
m the formation of the compound AuBr 4 H, and of only 4530 
units iu the formation of the corresponding chlorine com- 
pound AuC 1 4 H , and that the latter is almost completely 
decomposed and converted into the former on treatment 
with hydrobromic acid is evidenced by the development of 
13,800 units of heat m the reaction, complete decomposition 
requmng the development of 14,300 units. 


r~ 

RtuiUon 

Unit* of 
hutt 

developed 

Reaction 

Unit* of 
haat 

developed. 

Cu, O 

37,160 



Cu 9 , O 

40,810 

O 

< 

5,900 

Cu , Cl 9 

CuCl 8 , Aq 

Cu , Cl 9 , Aq 

Cll , lily, Aq 

Cu , I, , Aq 

Cu,,Cl a 

51,030 

11,080 

62,710 

40,830 

10,410 

65,750 

Ag, Cl 

29,380 

22,700 

Cu a , Br a 

49,970 

Ag, Br 

Cu 9 ,I a 

32,520 

Ag, 1 

13,800 

Cu 9 0 , 2HCI 

49,300 

Ag a O , 2HC1 

77,220 

Cu 9 0 , 211 Ur , 

60,640 

Ag/>, 2HBi 

90,980 

Cu /> , ‘2 HI 

72,150 

Ag/), 2HI 

102,140 

Cu a O , ‘2HC1 \q 

14,060 

Ag a O , 21IC1 Aq 

42,580 

Cu 8 0 , 2HBrAq 

20,760 

Ag/) , 211 Br \q 

51,100 

CiijO, *2HlAq 

3 5,7*0 

Ag/), 2HlAq 

63,720 

CuO, 2HClAq 
Cu(OII) 9 , 2HClAq 
CuO, N.O.Aq 
Ou(OII). , N/) fl Aq 

CuO , SO H Aq 

15,270 

14,910 

15,250 

Ag a O , N 2 O fl Aq 

10,880 

14,890 

18,800 

AgjO , S0 8 \q 

| 14,490 

Cu(OH) a , S(\Aq 

18,440 



— 

Unit* of heat 


Unit* of heal 

float tlon 

de\ ( Iojk d or 

Reaction 

developed or 


ubsoi bed 


abuoi bed 

Au , Cl 8 

22,820 

Anf'lJIAci, 4HBrAq 

13,800 

Au , Br s 

8,850 

AuBiJIAq, 4HClAq 

- 510 

Au , Cl 

5,810 

AuClj, Aq 

4,450 

Au , Bi 

-80 1 

AllBlj , Aq 

- 3,760 

Au, I 

— 5,520 

AuBr 4 H + 5lI 9 0, Aq 

-11,400 

Aug , Op , 3HjO 

Au(OIl), , SHClAq 

-13,190 

18,440 

Au , Cl<, , Aq 

Au , Br, , Aq 

Au , Cl, , HClAq 

Au , Bi s , HBrAq 

27,270 

5,090 

31,800 

Au(01I)j , SHBiAq 

29,180 

AllCljAq, HClAq 
AuBijAq , HBrAq 

4,530 | 
7,700 

12,790 


The values m this table have reference to the modification 
of gold obtained by reducing a solution of auric chlonde 
with suljdiurous acid 


Thallium— Lead 


Name 

Symbol 

At wt 

Sj> gr 

At vol 

* lectric oondue 
tlvity at 0* C 

Thallium 

T1 

203 6 

1 11 8 

17 2 

9 80 

Lead 

Pb 

206 4 

11 4 

18 1 

8 32 


Thallium is a heavy crystalline metal, resembling 
cadmium m appearance , it is extremely soft, even lead 
scratching it readily It melts at 294* C , and boils below 
a white heat , the liquid metal can hardly be distinguished 
from mercury It is reduced from solutions of its salts by 
zinc, but not by cadmium It readily dissolves in concen- 
trated nitric acid, and is also dissolved by dilute sulphunc 
acid, especially if it be m contact with a piece of platinum, 
but it is only slowly attacked even by boiling hydrochloric 
acid , it decomposes water at a red heat It combines 
with the halogens at ordinary temperatures When exposed 
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V>*the air It oxa dto es almost as readily as the more positive 
alkali metals, chiefly thaDious oxide, Tl^O, being formed ; 
and when heated to redness and plunged into oxygen it 
bams brilliantly with a pure green light, chiefly thallic 
oxide, TLOg, being produced 
Four chlorides of thallium have been described, viz , 
T1CI or TlaCl*, TLjC^, Tl 4 Cl 6 , and T1C1 3 or T1 2 C1 6 , corre- 
sponding bromides, and the two iodides, Til or T1 2 L, and 
TIL or TLI 6 , have also been obtained Thallious chloride, 
TiCl or Tl 2 01 2 , separates as a white precipitate scarcely 
distinguishable at first sight from silver chloride, on the 
addition of hydrochloric acid to a solution of a thallious 
salt , but m properties it more nearly resembles lead chlo 
ride, PbCl 2 , being slightly soluble in boiling water, from 
which it separates again on cooling m crystals, and scarcely 
more soluble in aqueous ammonia than m water Thallium 
sesquichlonde, Tl 4 Cl 6 , formed by melting thallious chloride 
m a stream of chlorine, crystallizes in brilliant orange-yellow 
plates, moderately soluble without decomposition in water 
slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid Thallic chlo- 
ride, T1C1 3 or T1 2 C1 0 , is formed on dissolving thallic oxide 
in hydrochloric acid, it crystallizes from hydrochloric acid 
m colourless prisms of the composition T1C1,, II 2 0 or 
T1 3 C1 6 , 2H 2 0 Little is knbwn of the chloride TW 1 ^, but 
the corresponding bromide is obtained on adding thallious 
bromide to a hot solution of thallu bromide, separating 
from the hot liquid 111 yellow shining needles Thallious 
bromide is nearly insoluble in water, but thallic bromide is 
very soluble and deliquescent , the bromide Tl 2 Br 4 is de- 
composed by water into thallious and thallic biomide and 
the bromide Tl 4 Br ft , which crystallizes 111 orange-red laminae 
This last compound is also decomposed by water, with 
separation of thallious bromide Thallious iodide, Til or 
T1 2 I 2 , has a brilliant yellow colour, and is almost insoluble 
m water, and scarcely more soluble in a solution of potas- 
sium iodide, when heated it becomes scarlet, but its yellow 
colour is restored by friction It is therefore opposite m cha- 
racter to mercuric iodide, Hgl 2 , which is scarlet, but becomes 
yellow when heated, and is readily soluble in potassium iodide 
solution, although insoluble m water Thallic iodide is 
an extremely unstable compound, and, like cupuc iodide, 
readily decomposes into iodine and thallious iodide 

Thallious oxide is almost black lu colour , like litharge, 
PbO, the corresponding lead oxide, it fuses readily, and 
the fused oxide is absorbed by bone-ash so that a silver 
thallium alloy may be cupelled like a silver-lead alloy It 
dissolves readily in water, forming a colourless, powerfully 
alkaline solution, greasy to the tout h, of thallious hydroxide, 
Ti(OH) or Tl 2 (OH) 2 The latter compound may be ob- 
tained m pal e-yellow prismatic crystals, it is recon veiled into 
the oxide by mere exposure ovor sulphuric acid in a vacuum 
at the ordinary temperature The solution of thallious 
hydroxide has nearly all the properties characteristic of 
sodium hydroxide , but it has a slight tendency to absorb 
oxygen Thallic hydroxide, Tl(OH), or TJ 2 (OH) 0 , separ- 
ates as a brown gelatinous precipitate on the addition of 
alkalies to a solution of a thallic salt , by heating to about 
260* C it is converted into thallic oxide, T1 2 0 3 This 
oxide is a dark brown powder fusible with difficulty , it is 
reduced to the lower oxide at a red heat It has much 
less marked basic properties than thallious oxide, but 
dissolves readily in acids, forming thallic salts, it is 
insoluble m water Thallious salts are not precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide in presence of strong acids, but the 
thallium is completely precipitated as a brown-* sulphide 
from solutions of the salts of weak acids, such as thallious 
acetate, and by alkaline sulphides 
Thallious hydroxide readily absorbs carbon dioxide, 
forming thallious carbonate, Tl 2 CO, This salt crystallizes 
in prisms, and is soluble m about four times its weight of 
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boiling water, forming an alkaline solution ; it it fusible, 
but decomposes when heated to dull redness. Thallious 
sulphate, TljSO^ is isoraorphous with potassium sulphate , 
it also forms an alum, T1 2 AL(S0 4 ) 4 , 24H 2 0, and double 
salts such as Tl 2 Mg(S0 4 ) 2 , 6IT 2 0, isomorphous with the 
corresponding potassium salts A large number of thallious 
salts, in fact, are isomorphous with the corresponding 
sodium potassium, and ammonium salts Thallic sulphate, 
T1 2 (S0 4 ) H , 7H 2 0, is decomposed even by cold water, it 
forms an anhydrous double sulphate with potassium sulphate 
quite different from the alums m composition, viz., 
T1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , 2K 2 S0 4 

Lead is a bluish-white, extremely soft metal , it fuses at 
325° C It is readily dissolved by nitric and, and is slowly 
acted on when boiled with hydrochloric or dilute sulphuric 
acid, hydrogen being evolved Although it tarnishes in the 
air, the oxidation is only superficial, but it readily absoibs 
oxygen when boated Its oxides aro very easily reduced 
Only one stable chloride of lead, PbCl 2 is known , when, 
however, the oxides Pb 2 0 H and Pb0 2 are dissolved m hydro- 
clilonc acid at a low temperature, solutions are formed which 
apparently contain the corresponding chlorides Pb 2 Cl d and 
PbCl 4 , as the oxides may be reprecipitated by alkalies, but 
the slightest heat causes chlorine to be evolved Lead 
chloride ir difficultly soluble 111 water, from which it crystal- 
lizes m delicate white needles Lead iodide, Pbl 2 , crystal- 
lizes in brilliant yellow plates sparingly soluble in water 
Lead forms a suboxide, Pb,0, a monoxide, PbO, a dioxide 
or peroxide, Pb0 2 , and a fourth oxide, Pb,0 4 , which may 
be regat ded as a compound of the monoxide and dioxide 
The suboxide is black , like the corresponding oxides of 
mercury and silver, it furnishes the metal and a salt derived 
from the monoxide on treatment with acids The monoxide, 
PbO, ordinarily known as litharge, is pu pared on the large 
scale by the oxidation of lead in air , tlu* pure oxide has a 
lemon-yellow colour, and is insoluble in water , it fuses at 
a heat below redness The corresponding hydroxide, 
Pb(OH) 2 , is obtained on adding ammonia to a solution of 
a lead salt such as lead nitrate, Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , as a white 
amorphous precipitate, which absorbs carbon dioxide on 
exposure to air , it is converted into the oxide when heated 
a^ove 100° C The oxide and hydroxide are readily acted 
on by acids, atid form stable salts , but they are also soluble 
in alkalies Lead nitrate is easily solubli, hut lead sulphate 
and carbonate are insoluble 111 watir , they maybe obtained 
in crystals isomorphous with those of the corresponding 
barium salts The caibonate is rcadil> decomposed when 
heated, and on heating the sulphate with lead sulphide 
metallic lead is obtained PhS0 4 4- PbS - 2Pb + 2S0 2 
Lead sesqmoxide, Pb 2 O s , is little known, it has a 
brown colour, and is converted into the monoxide and 
oxygen when heated Lead dioxide, Pb0 2 , also bos a 
brown colour , it may be obtained by passing chlonne into 
water m which lead oxide is suspended It unites directly 
with sulphur dioxide, forming lead sulphate, sufficient heat 
being developed to cause tho mass to glow , it is converter 
into the monoxide when heated , it is insoluble in most acids, 
but is dissolved by acetic acid, and apparently converted 
into a corresponding acetate , by fusing it with potassium 
hydroxide, potassium plumbate is produced, which ma> be 
obtained m crystals of the composition K 2 PbOj, 3H 2 0 
By carefully heating lead monoxide to low redness in 
air it is ci inverted into tho red oxide or minium, tho most 
usual composition of which is represented by the formula 
Pb,0 4 On treating this oxide with acids— nitric acid, for 
example — it furnishes lead nitrate and lead dioxide 

Lead is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, as a black 
sulphide, even from strongly acid solutions of its salts 
Although no stable chloride of lead exists containing more 
than two atoms of chlonne, a stable tetraethyl derivative, 
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Pb(C 2 U 6 ) 4 , the existence of which affords conclusive evi- 
dence that lead may function as a tetrad element, is obtained 
by the action of 2111 c ethyl on the cblonde PbCL (lPb 2 Cl 4 ) 
The hydroxide, Pb(C»H 5 ) ? OH, is powerfully basic. 

Compounds of thallium with hydrocarbon radicles only 
have not yet been obtained, a thallium diethylchlonde, 
TKQjIIftJjCL is known, however It is a crystalline body 
of remarkable stability, and is readily converted into the 
hydroxide, Tl(C 2 H f) ) 2 OH, which is also crystalline and 
very soluble m water , the solution is strongly alkaline, 
nevertheless the hydroxide does not exhibit the slightest 
tendency to attract carbon dioxide, although it readily 
forms salts with other acids 


The relation of thallium to lead will be sufficiently 
evident from the above sketch of the properties of some of 
the more important compounds of the two elements , it 
will be noticed also that thallium has strong points of 
resemblance with the metals of the alkalies, and that it is 
m some respects related to mercury Its relation to the 
alkali metals is especially indicated by the extreme readi- 
ness with whit h it is oxidized, by the properties of thalltous 
hydroxide, and by the isomorphism of many thallious 
compounds with the corresponding potassium and sodium 
compounds Thermocbenmai investigation entirely con- 
firms these conclusions, as will be ovident from the follow- 
ing tallies, the he.it of neutralization of thallium hydroxide 
being equal to that of the hydroxides of potassium and 
sodium, but the affinity of thallium for oxygen being only 
about equal to that of mercury and copper, and somewhat 
less than that of lead The heat of neutralization of thallic 


hydi oxide exceeds that of alum 1 me hydroxide 
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T1„0 
1 ti 3 o , II/) 

Ti tl n, 11 /) 

Tl, (), II 
TL, (>,,311/) 

Tl, Cl 
Tl , Hi 
Tl, 1 

TI.O.NO, 

Tl lf 0 # , S(> 4 

Tl , 0 , H , Vq 
Tl,, , O , Aq 

%£ j Tlj , O , N/) ft \q 
^ { IV O, SO jAq 

2 I PI, (H, Aq 
ri,( 1 { , Aq 
1 Tl , Bi , , Aq 
Tl,l„Aq 

TLO , O, IILO 
Tl(OIl), O , if/) 

TUOlDAq , 0 
2Tl(Oll)Aq, H.S0 4 A(| 
Tl(Oll) \q , IINO.Aq 
Tl{OH)Aq, IIOl \q 
Tl()JI,,8iniiAq 
Tl(OH)Aq, IKMAq 
TKOIOAq, H Hi Aq 
TI(OH)Aq, HI Aq 
Tl/) , 2 IKMAq 
Tl/>, 211 Bi Vq 
Tl/) , *2 HI \q 
Tl/), 2 HOI 
Tl/), 2HBr 
Tl/) , 2HI 
TI/> , Aq 
TIOH , Aq 
TINOj, Aq 
TL80 4 , Aq 
TIC1 , Aq 


Unitnof 
lu at dt vol- 
oped 01 
ubsoi bed 

42,240 
3,230 
45,470 
50,915 
80,0 1C 
48,580 
41,205 

30.180 

60,140 

149,900 

53.700 
39,160 

60,540 

70,290 

38,480 

89,000 

50.180 
10,550 

43,770 

20,270 

23,425 

31,130 

13,090 

13.700 

30,570 

23,800 

27,510 

31,610 

44,640 

51,940 

60,140 

79,280 

91,820 

98,560 

- 3,080 

- 3,155 

- 9,970 

- 8,280 
- 10 100 


Remark* 


1 01 matlon of the nalta fi orn 
the metal, oxygen and 
gasiouH nitili pti oxide 
or sulphui dloxlilt 


The salts at o produced fiom 
tlm nu tal, ox> gin, and 
dilute nqiuous solutions 
of the acids 


Fhullious oxide nnd h> di- 
oxide are comcitcd into 
tlmllk hydi oxide by oxy 
gen uml water 
1 Oxidation of an uqueoun 
\ solution 


jThe chlmidt bi ing letained 
l in solution 


1 Hie haloid thallious <oin- 
}■ pound being entirely 
pi ucipltated 


Reaction 

Unit* of boat 
developed. 

Remark!. 

Pb, O 

Pb , Cl # 

50,800 

82,770 

) Formation of the solid com* 

Pb , Br* 

64,460 

l pounds 

Pb.T, 

39,670 

PbO , 2IIC1 

56,830 


PbO, 2HBr 

65,630 


PbO, 2HI 

69,810 


PbO , 2HClAq 
PbO , 2HBrAq 

22,190 

25,750 

f The products being entirely 

PbO,2HIAq 
PbO, SO,Aq 

PbO , N/JgAq 
TbO, 2H01Aq 

31,390 

23,500 

1 pi ^cipitated 

17,770 

16,390 

| The chloi ide and bromide being j 

PbO, 2HBrAq 

15,710 

| dissohed | 

PbO , 2t , s H/) s Aq 

15,460 


Pb , 0 , SO. An 

73,800 

The sulphate being precipitated. J 

Pb , O, N/) 6 Aq 

68,070 

Pb , Cl 8 , Aq 

75,970 

1 

Pb , Br f , Aq 
Pb(NO s ) 1 , Aq 

54,410 
- 7,600 

| Solutions bung foimed 1 

PbOl a , Aq 

- 6,800 


PbBr,, Aq 

-10,040 

-J 


Boron — Alum ini um — I ndi um 


Name 

Symbol 

At wt 

Sp *■ 

• • 1 Hectilc eontluc- 

At vo1 thity 

B 01011 

B 

11 

2 6 

4 2 I 

Aluminium 

A1 

27 3 1 

2 6 

10 5 33 76 at 20® C 

Indium 

In 

113 4 

7 4 

15 i 


The first of these elements has alieady been described 
Aluminium is related not only to boron but also to silicon 
among the non metals, and to magnesium among the 
metals Its oxide is one of the most stable known, and, 
like silicon and boron oxtdes, cannot be reduced by charcoal 
alone The metal is usually obtained by heating the double 
chloride of sodium and aluminium, 2NaCl,Al 2 Cl fl , with 
sodium Aluminium is a white malleable metal, neaily 
1 esemblmg zinc m colour and hardness , it fuses at a low er 
temperature than silver, but does not volatilize It is 
lapidly dissolved by hydrochloric acid, but only slowly 
acted on by heated nitric and sulphui ic acids , it is readily 
dissolved by solutions of the alkalies In a finely-divided 
state it appears to decompose water almost as easily as mag- 
nesium, but when in mass, e\en if heated to full redness in 
steam, it decomposes water but slowly, owing to thefoimatioa 
of a coating oi oxide on its surface wln< h protects the metal , 
on this account also it may bo heated intensely m air with 
out undergoing moie than a supeificial oxidation, but in the 
form of powdei it bums brightly when heated to redness 
m air or oxygon Aluminium takes file when heated in 
chlorine gas, and is converted into the chloride, which is 
also produced on passing chlorine over an ignited mixture 
of alumina and charcoal 

Aluminium forms only one chloride, the density of which 
in the state of vapour corresponds with the formula Al 2 Clg , 
it also forms only a single oxide, A1,0 3 Aluminium 
thlorule is a colourless, crystalline, volatile substance, it is 
deliquescent and dissolves readily m water, much heat 
being developed, forming a strongly acid solutiou 
Aluminium hydroxide, Al 2 (OII) 6 , separates as an almost 
colourless gelatinous precipitate on the addition of alkalies 
to a solution of an aluminium salt , it is readily soluble in 
acids, forming salts such as aluminium sulphate, A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 
Aluminium sulphate is extremely soluble in water, it is 
veiy readily converted into basic salts, it combiues with 
the sulphates of the alkali metals forming characteristic 
double salts — the so-called alums 

Aluminium hydroxide also possesses marked acid 
properties, being soluble m alkalies, and furnishing salts 
such as sodium alummate, Na fi Al 2 0 6 On ignition alumi 
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mum hydroxide is converted into aluminium oxide or 
&l amine, A1 S 0 S ; if it has been exposed only to a moderate 
red heat the alumina is a soft, white, light powder like 
magnesium oxide, and is soluble in acids ; but after strong 
ignition it becomes very hard and insoluble, or difficultly 
soluble, in acids Alumina occurs native as corundum m 
crystals lsomorphous with the corresi>onding oxides of chro- 
mium and iron , m the crystalline state it is the hat dost sub- 
stance known nett to the diamond, and insoluble m all 
acids, but like silica it is dissolved on fusion with alkalies 
The only reactions which, in the case of aluminium, have 
been submitted to thermochemical investigation are — 


Reaction 

Units of luat 
developed 

Al^Cl* 

A1,C1-, Aq 

Al„ «II01Aq 

Al, i Oj, 8H,0 

Alj| , O fi , H 6 

Al 8 (OH) 6 , SlIClAq 

A1 8 (OH) g , SbQjjAq 

821,870 

153,690 

2 $9,640 
388,800 
593,880 
55,920 
62,970 


The resemblance of aluminium to boron, silicon, and 
magnesium is most evident when the oxides and chlorides 
aie compared Thus, their oxides are all bodies of great 
stability, and, excepting magnesium oxide, possess marked 
acid properties, and tlieir chlorides behave similarly when 
added to water, boron and silicon chlorides being entirely 
decomposed, and aluminium and magnesium chlorides at 
least partially, the reaction m each case being attended by 
the development of a very considerable amount of heat , 
thus, according as quantities are takeii winch are as the 
molecular weights of the chlorides, or which contain the 
same amount of chlonne, we have — 


Si<VAq - 81,640 

BCL, Aq - 70,200 
Al s <\,Aq - 154,t»90 
MgCl 8 , Aq - 35,920 


]8iU 4l Aq ~ 61,280 
13<’l 3 ,Aq - 79,200 

i Al 2 < I b , Aq - 76,815 
li MgCI 2 ,Aq = 5 $,780 


It may be remarked also that magnesium and aluminium 
both form very soluble sulphates, which readily combine 
with othei sulphates 

Indium is easily reduced from its oxide by hydiogen, 
aud is precipitated fiom solutions of its suits by cadmium 
and zme It is au exticmcly lare metal, and occurs always 
associated with zinc It is a soft, ductile, white metal, 
destitute of crystalline stiuctuie, much resembling lead 
m appearauce It rapidly dissolves in concent lated 
hydrochloiic acid, slowly m dilute nitric and sulphuric 
acids It melts at 176° C , but is much less volatile than 
cadmium, and may be melted in the air without oxidizing, 
at a bright led heat it burns with a violet , flame form- 
ing a yellow oxide, ln 2 0 H 

Indium chloride, In 2 Cl 0 , sublimes without fusion at an 
lucipient white heat, condensing m soft white lamime 
Indium oxide, In 2 0 3 , is not volatile even at a white heat , 
it is readily soluble in acids It is stated that by heating 
m a stream of hydrogen the oxides In 7 0 9 , ln 4 0 5 , and Jn0 2 
are in succession foiined from it, but their existence as 
definite compounds has not been satisfactorily established 
Indium hydroxide separates as a white gelatinous precipitate 
ou tye addition of ammonia to cold solutions of indie salts , 
it is soluble in alkalies, and on ignition is converted into 
the oxide ln 2 0 8 Indium sulphate forms with ammonium 
^sulphate a double sulphate In 2 (NH 4 ) 2 (S0 4 ) 4 ,24H 2 0, lso- 
morphous with the alums , when heated only to 36* C , 
however, this salt is converted into one containing only 
4 molecules of water of crystallization 

On passing hydrogen sulphide into solutions of indium 
a yellow precipitate is obtained, which is decomposed by 


hydrochloric acid ; no precipitate is produced when alumi- 
nium salts are similarly treated, aluminium sulphide being 
at once decomposed by water and converted into the 
hydroxide 

Chromium — Manganks* — Iron — Cobalt — Nickel. 


Name, 

Sj mbol 

At wt 

Sp 

At vol 

M(< tiical con- 
ductivity 

Chromium 

Cr 

52 4 

6 8 

7 7 

1 

Manganese 

Mu 

54 8 

8 0 

6 7 

1 

Iron 

*0 

55 9 

7 8 

7 1 

lb 81 «t0*C 

Cobalt 

Co 

58 6 

8 9 

6 5 

17 22 

Nickel 

Ni 

58 6 

8 2 

7 1 

13 11 


The general resemblance bt tween these metalb is very 
great, but each exhibits properties which scivi to distinguish 
it readily from the others 'hey are also related to many 
other elements , thus, chromium and iron aie closely allied 
to aluminium, and chromium is also allied to sulphur and 
its congeners , manganese manifests some analogy with the 
halogens , nickel has properties in common with copper 
and n on, cobalt, and nickel arc dost ly related to the so-called 
platinum metals 

The oxides of chionuum and manganese are reduced by 
charcoal only at a white heat , the oxides of the remaining 
metals are easily reduced on ignition with hydiogen or 
cuibon 

The properties ot chromium appear to diticr considerably 
according to the mann r m which it is piepared Thus, by 
heating its chloride with potassium it is obtained as a dark 
grey powder, which oxidizes ieadil>, taking lire m the air 
at a heat below redness, and dissolving in dilute sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids By heating its chloride with 
sodium, however, it is obtained in haul, shining crystals, 
insoluble in all acids The metal piepared by i educing the 
oxide with charcoal is shining, has a steel-guy colour, and 
is hard enough to sciatch glass 

Manganese is a soft, brittle, greyish- white metal, which 
oxidizes quickly on exposure to the au, decomposes watei 
slowly at ordinal y temperatures, and dissolves easily in 
acids, it is feebly magnetic 

The properties of lion are too well known to need destnp 
tion It dissolves readily m acids, and decomposes water 
rapidly at a red licat, it does not alter in dry an, but lapidly 
oxidizes in moist an , especially in presc nee of c .u borne acid 
Cobalt has a steel grey colour, nickel is silver-white 
Both are hard, ductile, malleable metals, of great tenacity, 
somewhat more fusible than lion, they decompose water at 
a icd heat, and like iron dissolve without difficulty m acids 
They aie not alto eel by the combined action of an and 
water at ordmaiy temperatures, but if previously heated 
burn in oxygen like iron Nickel appears to be less oxidi/ 
able than cobalt They are both magnetic metals 

Each of these metals forms several oxides , and hydrox- 
ides and ihloiuhs, or fluorides, corresponding to most of 
their oxides are known, as will be evident from the following 
list — 


Ovules 



CijjO. 

CtjOj 

MiinO, ] 

Fe./) a 

NT ii ot $o 

Mh,0 4 

F«V>i 


Co/> 3 

C°g0 4 

CojOj, 

Ni a O„ 


Ni a 0 3 

Hydroxides 

Cr,(OH) 4 


Cr 3 (OII)<, 

Mn,(OH), 


Mn 8 (OH) 6 

F< s (OH) 4 


Fe g (OH) a 

CoJOH) 4 


Co 8 (OH)„ 

Ni.(OII) 4 


Ni 8 (01I) 8 


C rO £ 
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Chlorides, 



MnCl 4 


OF. 

? MnF. 


Their chlorides, and, m fact, their halogen compounds 
generally, are all easily soluble in water, with the exception 
of sublimed chromic chloride, Cr 2 01 fl , which is insoluble m 
cold, mid is only slowly dissolved by boiling water , but 
if the cold solution contains a minute quantity of chromous 
ohloude, Or 2 Cl 4 , the chromic chloride dissolves immediately 
with development of heat, forming a green solution identical 
with that produced by dissolving chromic hydroxide in 
Hydrochloric acid , this effect is, perhaps, due to the formation 
in the hrst instance of au intermediate chloride, or 
combination of the two chlorides, which is decomposable 
by water The chlondes winch correspond m composi- 
tion to ferious chloride, Fe 2 01t,are all perfectly stable, and 
volatilize without decomposition , chiomic and ferric 
chlorides are also highly stable bodies, but the remaining 
chlorides are exceedingly unstable Chromium hexafluoride, 
CrF fl , is a voiy volatile blood-rod liquid which is decom- 
posed by watei 

Their oxides, with the exception of chromium trioxide 
or chiomic anhydride, CrO v and hydroxides are all 
insoluble m water, but readily dissolve in acids Chromic 
oxide, Or 2 O p is green, and chromium trioxide has a 
magnificent scarlet colour Ferric oxide, Fe 2 O p has a 
roddish-browu colour , the oxides of manganese are brownish 
black , and the oxides of nickel and cobalt are all intensely 
black like cupric oxide Chiomic and ferric oxides form 
crystals lsmiiorphous with those of alumime oxide, A1 2 0 3 

The aftuut) ot chromium to oxygen is so gieat that 
chromous oxide, Or 2 () ; , is apparently incapable of existing, 
and it is difficult to obtain ferious oxide, Fe 2 0 2 , on account 
of the readiuoss with which it is oxidized to ferric oxide, 
Fe 2 O a . Fotnc oxide, like chromic oxide, Cr 2 Oj, is a body 
of great stability, but unlike the latter it is converted into 
a lower oxide, ferroso feme oxide, Fe { 0 4 , on ignition 
The most stable oxide of manganese is the corresponding 
oxide, MU|0 4 , but manganous oxide, Mn 2 0 2 , is less readily 
oxidized than feuous oxide, and manganic oxide is less 
stable thau feme oxide, manganese is the only metal of the 
iron group which forms a dioxide, or, as it is usually 
termed, a pei oxide Cobaltous oxide, Co,0 2 , absorbs 
oxygon when heated to dull icduess in air, and is conveited 
into the oxide Co t 0 4 , but when more strongly heated this 
oxide is iceon verted into cobaltous oxide, which is also 
obtained on lguiting cobaltu oxide, Co 2 0 3 Nickelous 
oxide, Ni 2 () 2 , exhibits uo tendency to absorb oxygen, and 
the highei oxide is very readily decomposed by heat From 
this it will be evident that the affinity to oxygen diminishes 
rapidly fiotu ohiounum to mckeL 

Similar ditfeiences are noticeable between their hydroxides 
Thus, the tendency of chromous bydi oxide, Or 2 (OH) 4 , to 
become converted into chromic hydroxide, Or,(()H) fl , is so 
great that it decomposes water even at ordinal y tempera 
tures with evolution of hydtogen Cr 2 (OII) 4 4 - 20H 2 = 
Or 2 (OH) 0 + H 2 Ferrous hydi oxide does not decompose 
water in this uiannei, but m piesenee of both air and water 
it is quickly converted into feme hydroxide 2Fe 2 (OH) 4 4 - 
40H 2 4 - 0 2 » 2Fe 2 (OH) rt 4 - 20H 2 , manganous hydroxide 
behaves similarly, but oxidizes much leas rapidly , cobaltous 
hydroxide manifests but little tendency to form the higher 
hydroxide, and nickelous hydroxide is unaffected, when 
placed in contact with air aud water The two last named 
hydroxides, however, may be converted into the higher 
hydroxides by treatment with a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite 


Their hydroxides are without difficulty converted into the 
corresponding oxides, giving off water when very gently 
heated ; the behaviour of chromous hydroxide is peculiar, 
as, when ignited, it is converted into chromic oxide with 
evolution of hydrogen Cr ? (OH) 4 « Cr 2 0 8 4- OH 2 4* H 2 
Many hydroxides ure known intermediate m composition 
between the oxides and the highest hydroxides, — such, 
for example, as are represented by the formula) Fe 2 0(0H) 4 
and Fe 2 0 2 (0H) 2 , which obviously are intermediate in 
composition between ferric oxide, Fe 2 0 8 , and feme hydrox 
ide, Fe 2 (()H) ti 

With the exception of chromium tnoxide, the oxides and 
bydi oxides of the metals now under consideration all 
exhibit marked basic properties , but chromic hydroxide, 
like alumime hydroxide, also has feeble acid properties, 
dissolving in solutions of the alkalies , and cobaltous and 
nickelous hydroxides, like cupric hydroxide, readily dissoh e 
m ammonia, the solution of the former being brownish-red, 
aud that of the latter blue The oxides and hydroxides 
which correspond m composition with ferrous oxide and 
hydroxide furnish stable salts such as ferrous sulphate, 
Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 2 The chromous salts, however, are but little 
known , they form either rod or blue solutions, which absorb 
oxygen with avidity, and dissolve nitric oxide gas, forming 
dark brown solutions The ferrous salts form pale green 
solutions, which slowly absorb oxygen, aud readily dissolve 
nitric oxide (p 513) The manganous salts are of a pale 
pink colour, and their solutions are scarcely altered in con 
tact with oxygen Solutions of cobaltous salts have a rose 
rod colour, unless they are very concentrated or mixed with 
a strong acid, m which case they are blue Nickelous salts 
are gieon The solutions of cobaltous and nickelous salts 
are permanent in air 

A set ond series of chromium and iron salts correspond 
mg to the oxides Cr 2 0 H and Fe 2 0 3 are readily obtained, as 
they are of gieat stability Solutions of chromic salts aie 
green or violet , solutions of feme salts are yellow Chromic 
salts such as chromic sulphate, Or 2 (S0 4 ) 1P for example, are 
i educed to chromous salts by the action of the nascent 
hydrogen produced when ziuc is immersed m their solution^ 
but they cannot be thus i educed by' the aid of iron , ferric 
salts, however, are readily reduced to feirous salts even by 
feeble i educing agents such as hydrogen sulphide Man 
game and cobaltic salts corresponding to the chromic and 
feme salts may be obtained, but they are extremely un- 
stable, and mckelic salts appear to be incapable of existing, 
so that, on ti eating the higher oxides aud hydroxides of 
munganube, <Src , with acids, salts derived fiorn manganous 
oxide aud its eougeneis are usually obtained Thus, mckelic 
oxide, Ni ,O s , is converted by the action of sulphuric acid 
mto nickelous sulphate, with evolution of oxygen , similarly, 
when manganic oxide, Mn>O p manganic peroxide, Mn0 2 , 
or cobaltic oxide, Co 2 O s , is carefully dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, solutions are obtained which apparently contain 
the corresponding chlorides, Mu 2 C1 0 , MnCl 4 , and Co 2 Cl fl , 
but these rapidly decompose with evolution of chlorine, 
leaving nmnganous chlonde, Mn 2 Cl p ot cobaltous chloride 
Co,Cl 4 The oxides which correspond m composition to 
leiroso-fernc oxide, Fe 3 0 4 , behave with acids as if mixtures 
of the two oxides Salts corresponding to chromium tri 
oxide are not obtainable, for on treatment with sulphuric 
aud it is converted mto chromic sulphate, with evolution 
of oxygen , and by the action of hydrochloric acid it is con- 
verted into chiomic chloride, with evolution of chlorine* 
Like all feebly positive metals, the metals of the iron group 
form numerous basic salts, non and chromium being espe- 
cially characterized by the formation of basic chromic and 
ferric salts , a remarkable series of feme and chromic 
“ mixed salts,” such, for example, as ferric tetraceto-dmi- 
trate, Fe 2 (N0 3 ) 2 (C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 4 , and chromic pentacetomtrate, 
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Cr,(N0g)(CyigO 2 ) 6 , have been obtained by dissolving the 
bydfimdes m mixtures of two acids m various proportions 
Like alumnae sulphate, chromic, ferric, and manganic 
sulphates form double salts with the sulphates of the alkali 
metals, which correspond both in composition and crystalline 
form with the alums The chrome alums are almost as stable 
as the true alums, but the iron alums are much less stable, 
and the manganese alums are so unstable that water decom- 
poses them into their component salts Ferrous, manganous, 
cobaltous, and nickelous sulphates form double sulphates 
with the sulphates of the alkali metals, corresponding in 
composition and isomorphous with double sulphates such 
as K 3 Zu(S0 4 ) 2 , 6H 2 0 and K 2 Cu(S0 4 ) 2 , 6I1 2 0 

The relation of chromium to sulphur and the allied 
elements is indicated by the existence of the trioxide CrO a , 
this oxide, however, is uot merely analogous m composition 
to sulphuric anhydride, but also resembles it in properties 
Thus, it dissolves roadily m water, forming astiongly acid, 
yellow solution of chromic acid, H 2 Cr0 4 , and the salts of 
this acid are not only analogous in composition to the cor- 
responding sulphates, but are also isomorphous with them, 
and are similar to them m many respects, the chiouiates of 
metals which form insoluble or difficultly soluble sulphates 
being as a rule also insoluble or difficultly soluble But 
although the chromates are stable salts, chromic acid is not 
known except m solution, chromic anhydride, Ci0 8 , being 
obtained when the solution is evaporated, moreover, chromic 
acid very readily parts with oxygen, and on this account is 
a most valuable oxidizing agent Acid salts of chromic 
acid corresponding to the acid sulphates apparently cannot 
exist, for when a solution of a chromate is rendered acid 
the coloui changes fiom pale yellow to orange yellow, the 
chromate being converted into an anhydrochi ornate or di 
chromate, which is formed fiom two molecules of the acid 
chromate by the withdrawal uf the elements of a molecule 
of water , thus — 


Cr() 8 (OK) 2 
Cr() 2 (OK) 2 + 

PotnsMium 

(.Inornate 


2UC1 


-°{S 


CrO.OK 
CrOl OK 

Potuttsmim 
anhythochi ornate 


+ 2KC1 + 


h 2 o. 


The anhydiochromates are mostly orange-red, the cor- 
lespondmg chromates being yellow , they are very stable, 
and unlike the anhydiosulphates (p 507), to which they 
correspond in composition, dissolve in water unchanged 
The relation of chromium to sulphur is albo indicated by 
the existence of an oxychloride, (Jr0 2 (Jl 2 , corresponding to 
sulphuric chloride (p 505), S0 2 C1 2 , it is a bloodied 
coloured liquid, which is violently decomposed by water 
and boils at 118° C The determination Of the vapour 
density of this compound shows that it is conectly lepre- 
seuted by the formula Cr0 2 Cl 2 

On fusing au oxide oi manganese with potassium nitrate, 
a deep green-coloured mass is formed, from which potassium 
mangauate, 1C 2 Mu 0 4 , may be separated m crystals 
isomorphous with potassium sulphate A concentrated 
solution of this salt is decomposed merely by dilution, and 
the solution cannot be boiled , on adding an acid the 
colour changes from green to purple-red, the manganate 
being converted into permanganate — 


A K 2 Mn0 4 + 0 2 + 20 U 2 - 2K 2 Mu 2 0 8 + 4KOII 

Potassium Potassium 

munganato permanganate 

• 

The permanganates are much more stable than the mau- 
ganates, and their solutions may be boded without their 
decomposing , but they readily part with oxygen, and are 
therefore most powerful oxidizing agents 

As the manganates and sulphates are isomorphous it is 
probable that the two classes of compounds are analogous in 
constitution; and from the manner in which the permangan- 


ates are formed from the maugauatas it is probable that the 
former contain at least two atoms of manganese, in the mole* 
cuie, and that potassium permanganate, for example, is re- 
presented by the formula ^ j^q^qK) ^ ut P otaswum 

perraanganato is isomorphous witii potassium perchlorate 
and periodate , it therefoie appeals probable that, as 
already pointed out (p 497), the formula K 2 C1 2 0 8 for the 
former salt is preferable to the simpler ioimula KC10 4 , by 
which it is usually represented The isomorphism of 
potassium permanganate with potassium pcuhlor&te and 
periodate is, however, chiefly of interest as an indication 
that manganese is related to the halogens 

Iron is also capable of yielding a compound analogous 
to potassium manganate, but much less stable, teimed 
potassium feuate, K 2 Fe0 4 , it is produced by iusmg an 
oxide ot iron with mtio The solution has a chcriy-ied 
colour, and on the addition of acids is at once decomposed 
with evolution of oxygen The most cliaiactenstic com 
pounds of non, however, aie the so-called lenocyanides and 
fen icyumdub Potassium ferrocyunide, K g Fc»(CN) 13 , ia 
produced on adding potassium cyanide to a solution of a 
ieuoiiK salt in sufficient amount to i ©dissolve the precipi 
tate which at first foims , it crystallizes from the concen 
trated solution m beautiful yellow plates The tendency 
to form this salt is so great that metallic iron is mpidly 
dissolved whou heated with an aqueous solution of potas 
sium cyanide — 


12KCN + 2Fe + 4H,0 - K 8 Fe 2 (CN) 12 + 4KHO + 2H 

Not only is the picscnce of non m this compound not 
discoverable by the ordinary tests, but on treatment with 
hydrochloric acid it furnishes hydiofcrrocyamc acid, 
H 8 Fc 2 (CN) i2 , and is not, like most double cyanides, decom 
posed with evolution of hydrocyanic acid Potassium 
ierricyamde, K fi Fc 2 (( 4 N) l2 , is pioduccd by the action of 
chlorine on the fenocyauidc K 8 Fb 2 (CN) 12 -I- Cl 2 ** 
K 6 Fe 2 (CN) 12 + 2KC1 , it crystallizes in red pi isms, and 
like the fenocyanide is au extremely stable compound 
Other ferro- and fein-cyarndes may be prepared from the 
potassium compounds by double decomposition 

Cobalti cyanides, such as K ft Co 2 (CN) l2 , isomorphous with 
the ferucyanidcs, are readily obtained, and aie equally 
stable ; but the cobaltocyamdes are very unstable Chromi 
cyanides and manguno and mangutiH yanidos, isomorphous 
with the coiiespouduig non compounds aie also known, 
but they aie much less stable than the latter Nickel 
does not furnish compounds ol this kind, but like copper 
lorn s double cyanides, such as Ni(CN) 2 , 21\CN, which are 
leadily decomposed by acids with evolution of hydrocyanic 
acid 

Nickel, although ol the same atomic weight as cobalt, 
it will be manifest, is possessed of veiy dillcient properties, 
being m many lespects much more nearly related to copper 
than to cobalt, iron, <kc , it is noteworthy that nickel and 
copper are the only metals whose compounds form blue 
solutions with ammonia The lelation of chromium, iron, 
manganese, and cobalt to one another, and of the first two 
especially to aluminium, will be sufficiently evident with- 
out furthci lemark , the relation of non, cobalt, and 
nickel to the platinum metals will be refeued to latei on 

Manganese and iron are the only elements ot this gioup 
which have been submitted to theimoclu mical investiga- 
tion Many of the results are oi considerable interest, 
thus, it will be noticed, on reference to tin following 
tables, that much more heat is developed m the formation 
of manganous chloride, MnCl 2 or Mn,Cl 4 , than m that of 
the con osponding chloride of non , this is of interest m 
connection with and may perhaps serve to explain, the 
great instability of the higher chlorides of manganese 
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Hn , Cl, 

Mn , 0 , IRO 

Ml) , 0 at linO 

Mn,,<5 8 , If, 

MnOL , A (i 
MnS() 4 + 4H Jf O , Aq 
MnSO. + OH^O, Aq 
Mn„0 H K 3 , Aq 
Mi)(Oli) 9f SO t Aq 
Mn(OH) 3 , 2I1C1AO 
Mn,0, S0 4 Aq 
Mn , Cl 3 , Aq 

2 Mn(OI!) Vf () 6 , 2 KOH Aq 
2 MnO( 01 i)j, O tt , 2 hOUAq 


Units of 
hest de- 
▼sloped. 


Remark*. 


111,990 

94,770 

116,280 

889,650 

18,010 j 

1,770 
40 I 

-20,700 


I Formation of the anhyd 
| roufl< hloride^nanKanoua 
[ hydi oxide, nmnifunU 
hydroxide MnO(OH)j ♦ 
and pouwaium perm an 
I ftniintc 

f Diiwolutioii of Iht salt# In 
f watti 


26,480 ( ^ Kt uiiall/uiion of nmn- 
^anoua h> dioxide 

Poinmtion in aqueous 
solution 

loi mut ion of solution of 
pennan^aimti liornmun- 
Kanouh and umngunii 
hjdtoxUU 


22,950 , 
121,250 | j 
128,000 I 

14,780 | I 
- 28,200 1 I 


ftc action 


Units of 
heal de- 
velop! d 


Rt mai ks 


Fo, Cl, 

Kc*. , < i tt 

m('L,<'L 

F«, O, Hj<> 

Fe tt , 0», 811,0 
2Fe(0ll) 2 , O 
FeCL, Aq 
Aq 

FoHO. 1 7Il s O, Aq 
Fc(Ofl), , SO, A<j 
FetOIDj.amUAq 
Fo a (OH)„, 3S(),Aq 
Ke^OH )«| , flHClAq 
Fc a (OH) 8 , ilN„() fl Aq 
Fe*(OH) n , fUyiA'Vq 
Fo , CL , Aq 
Fo a , Ola , A»j 
2PoClj|Aq , 01 a 
Fe , O , SOgAq 

F o a , Ojj , 8S()j|Aq 


82,050 

192,000 

27.900 
68,280 

191,180 

64,670 

17.900 
6.1, .9)0 
— 4,510 
24,920 
21/910 
80,760 
83,450 
33,000 
20,970 
99,950 

266,420 

55,620 

93,200 

224,880 


Formation of the 
► anliydiouH com- 
pounds 


Dissolution of tlio 
suits m water 


Neutralization of 
► founts and ferm 
liydroxidt 

j Formation of tl»e 
! c blondes and buI 
| pliates in aqueous 
J solution 


Tlio only two compounds of tho metals of the iron group 
of which the vapour density has beta detei mined are ferric 
chloude and chromium oxychloride , the density of the 
formal corresponds to the formula Ft 2 Cl tt , and that of the 
latter to tho foimula Cr0 2 CI 2 llonco the composition of 
ferric chloride is similar to that of alummic chloride, the 
density of which conesponds to the foimula Al 2 C] fi , and 
it is therofoie piobublo that chromic chloride, which is m 
all lespects analogous to aluimmc and feme thloi ides, is 
similarly constituted, and that its formula is Ci 2 Cl 6 
The majority of the formulas employed to repiesent 
chomical compounds which cannot be converted into gas 
are merely the simplest expressions of their composition m 
terms of the atomic weights of their constituent elements 
Thus it is usual to cxpiess the composition of the lowei 
chlorides of c hromium, iron, manganese &c , by the simple 
formulas OiCL, MnCl 2 , FeCl 2 , and the correspond- 
ing oxides by tho similar formulas (JrO, MnO, FeO , there 
are reasons, however, which lead us to suppose that in 
many cases the less simple formulae, such as Cr 2 Cl 4 , Cr 2 0 2 , 
are to be prefeircd, and that the lower chloudes and oxides 
of iron, foe , like the higher chlorides and oxides, contain at 
least two atoms of the metal in the molecule For example, 
the lower chlorides of chromium and iron are readily con- 
verted into the higher chlorides by the action of chlorine , 
now if the formula of ferrous chloride is FeCL, that of 
terric chloride being Fe 2 Cl fl , the conversion of t£e former 
into the lutter by the action of chlorine involves the 
extremely improbable assumption that a molecule of the 
ferric compound is formed from two molecules of the 
ferrous compound — 

2FeCL + CL ** Fe o 0L 


Chlorine is not known ever to produce an effect of this * 
kind, that is to say, directly to cause the formation of a 
more complex from a less complex molecule, but its 
action is frequently to produce an effect the very reverse 
of this, many instances of simplification of the molecule by 
the action of chlorine being known By adopting the for- 
mula Fe 2 Cl 4 for ferrous chloride a natural interpretation of 
its conversion mto ferric chloride is at once possible, how- 
ever — 

FeCl 2 FeCl* 

II + Cl* - J 

FeCL reCl 3 

* errous i hloridt Je erric chloride 


Corresponding formula) may be assigned to the lower 
chlorides of chromium, manganese, cobalt, and nickel, on 
account of their resemblance to ferrous chloride, and from 
the general lesemblance which the nickel compounds bear 
to the cupric compounds it appears probable that, if nickel 
chloride has the formula Ni 2 Cl 4 , cupric chloride has the 
formula Cu 2 Cl 4 

The argument may be extended much further, and from 
the more oi less pel feet lesemblance of silver chloride to 
cuprous chloride, mercurous chloude, and other chlorides 
which certainly contain at least two atoms of chlorine m 
their molecules, we may infer that the formula Ag 2 Cl 2 is 
probably a more correct expression than that commonly 
employed Tho existence of a subchlonde and a suboxide 
of silver indicates that silvu is not uniformly a monad 
element, and if we regard copper, silver, and gold as triad 
elements (although the last mentioned is undoubtedly 
capable of assuming pentad functions) we may represent 
then lower chlorides by similar formula-, and thus, in a 
measuie, account foi the similarity in then pioperties — 
CuCi AgCl AuCl 


CuCl 


CupiouM chloiidt 


AgCl 

Aiguille chloi idi 


AuCl 

Auioug chloiide 


But it has been pointed out that certain of the silver 
compounds are isowoiphous with the coriespondmg sodium 
and potassium compounds, and as there is no reason to 
suppose that the argentic compounds generally are not of 
similar constitution to argentic chloride, the conclusion 
that theic aie two atoms oi silvei m the molecule of 
argentic chloride would appeal to necessitate the assump- 
tion that the compounds ot the alkali metals also contain 
at least two atoms of the metal in their molecules , — that 
the formula of sodium nitrate, tor example, is Na 2 (!N0 8 ) 2 , 
and not NaNO* The existence* of a compound of sodium 
ethyl with zinc ethyl, NaZn(C>H 6 ) ,, from which the former 
cannot even be separated, appears 4> show that sodium does 
not invariably function us a monad 

Speculations of this kind are extremely hazardous, but, 
as no method is known enabling us to asceitam the 
molecular composition of compounds which cannot be 
volatilized, they possess a certain interest and, moreover, 
point to the necessity of investigation m this direction 


R uth fn m m — Rhodium — Fall adium — Osmium — 
I ridium — Platinum 


Nttint 

Symbol 

At wt 

- . 

Sp KT 

At vol 

Kutlit mum 

Ru 

101 6 

11 4 

9 1 

Khodium 

Rh 

104 1 

12 1 

86 

Palladium 

Pd 

106 2 

12 0 

8 8 

Omnium 

Ob 

198 6 

22 4 

88 | 

1 ndium 1 

Ir 

196 7 1 

22 4 

8 7 

Platinum | 

Ft 

196 7 

21 5 

9 7 1 


These metals always occur m the native state, and 
are usually associated together The relation between 
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ruthenium, rhodium, and palladium, and between osmium, 
iridium, and platinum, is similar to that which obtains 
between iron, cobalt, and nickel , they are indeed veiy 
closely related to these last elements, — the resemblance in 
properties being greatest between iron, ruthenium, and 
osmium, between cobalt, lhodium, and indium, and 
between nickel, palladium, and platinum Palladium and 
platinum also manifest much analogy to silvei and gold, 
and luthcnium and osmium exhibit properties which cou 
lieit them with the elements molybdenum and tungsten 

The) are white, or nearly white, hard metals, of high 
specific gravity, osmium being the heaviest of the elements , 
they may be melted, but only at a very high temperatuie 
with the aid of the oxyhydiogen blowpipe, with the 
exception of osmium, which does not melt, but volatili/us, 
palladium being mole fusible, and rhodium, ruthenium, 
and indium much less fusible, than platinum Palladium 
is soluble in conccntt ated nitiic acid, and platinum m 
nitrous acid, as well as m aquii-iegu , the lemaining metals 
are difficultly soluble oraie msolubh in aqua-regia Tin) 
are all attacked on fusion with alkalies and potissu 
nitrate Most of them possess m a high degiee t ho 
pioperly to which allusion has already bee n made of c on 
densmg gases on their sut facts, especially when m a finely 
divided state , thus, finely divided platinum at oidiniry 
tempeiatuies absoibs about 210 tunes its volume of hydro 
gm, and lmtly divided palladium at 200° C absoibs neailv 
7 00 turn s its volume of hydrogen When heated m an 
ntmosplicu of the gis platinum and pilladium also occlude 
hydrogen when m a compact state The latter metal, accord- 
ing to Tioost and H iiitcfeuillc forms a definite compound 
with liydiogm of tin composition Pd,TJ, which is fuitliei 
capable of absorbing hydrogen in c onsidei able quantity , 
the density of tin pure compound is 11 06, that of the 
melted metal fiom which it was prepared being 12, and, 
tliciefoie, if it be supposed that the i It ments unite without 
condensation, tint is to buy, tli it the hydrogen lias the 
same density as it would have if solidified in the free state 
the density of solidified hydrogen is 02, eu slightly higlni 
than that of lithium lion, cobalt, and nickel llso possess 
the piopeity of ou hiding hydrogen, although only m a 
slight degiee 

The following chlondes and oxides of the platinum 
metals are known — 

( V// Of t (h 9 


liU Cl, 

UuJ\ 

hun 4 


( V’lrt 

Kh (\ 

OsCl 4 


h/\ 

lrCL 

Pii.n, 


vm A 

I’M'U 

0 rules 

rtci 4 

3<n/) 

Ihl - O t 

Kii,0 4 

<S<>/ 


Us <) 4 

Hli.O. 

Hli.O, 

Hl«v< U 

1' <>4 

VL 

IV >4 

lM s U 4 

I'tl.O, 



IV >4 


Ruthenium absorbs oxygen at a red heat, and is con 
verted into the oxide, Ru 2 O t , which is its most stable 
oxide, whereas the (lioxnle is the most stable oxide e>l 
osmium Ruthenium teti oxide, Ru() 4 , is a gohlcn-yellow 
crystalline substance, sparingly soluble m water, which 
molts at 58° 0, and boils a little above 100 tt C , hydro 
chloric acid converts it into the chloride Ru 2 Cl fl , wutli 
evolution of chlorine The solution of tins chloride is 
decomposed by boiling, the hydroxide Ru 2 (OH) (l bung pit 
cipitatcd like ferric chloride, it is reduced to the chloride 
Ru 2 (Jl 4 by hydrogen sulphide, the colour changing from 
orange yellow to blue 


Osmium, m the compact state, is slowly converted inte 
the tetroxide, Os0 4 , when loasted m air, but the pulveru 
lent metal obtained by reducing this oxide by hydrogen 
oxidizes 'spontaneously m the an Osmium tetroxide is a 
white, crystalline, extremely volatile substance, it melts 
considerably 1 m low 100° C, and boils at a temperature a 
little above its melting point The vapour density deter- 
mination shows that it is conicth it presented by the 
formula Os0 4 Its vapoui lias an mtoluably pungent 
odoui, and is excessively poisonous It is dissolved by 
walei , and is a powerful oxidizing agent, but does not 
evolve chloiim* on treatment with hyelrmhlunc mid , most 
metals, even sihoi and mercury , exu ptmg h nid and the 
platinum metals, partially udiiee its solution <md < uise the 
si j)aiation of osmium , it is d< t ompost d by ammonia, being 
eonveited into the hydroxide Os(OIl) 4 , with evolution ot 
nitiogcu dOsOj + lNli t — 3( )s(()l 1 ) { -l JN 2 A Iowct 
hydroxide ot osmium, OSjfOll), , is known, which like 
fenous hydi oxide lapnlly oxidizes on exposuio to the air 

The leti oxides of luthemum and osmium aie apparently 
perfectly noutial bodies, possessing neither basic noi acid 
pi opci ties, tin icmaining oxides exhibit only feeble basic 
pi equities, and furnish unstable salts, ot which veiy little is 
known The oxides of nithcnium aie readily i educed 
when heated m hydrogen, osmium teti oxide is i educes! at 
a rod heat, but t lie lowei oxides of osmium an minced bv 
hydrogen at ordiuaiy tunpeinturcs 

Ruthenium and osmium fuiinsh ruthenio and osnno- 
cyaimlos, such as K x Uu 2 (CN),, and lx h Os (t'N ) u , iso- 
nioiphous with the eonesponcling fenot yanules, fiom which 
the ac ids Il H J{u 2 (C , N) l ,and H h ()s (UN ), iua\ be prepared 
the compounds analogous to the fenie\ nmhs aie not 
known On heating the metals with putissium Tilt i ate, 
compounds analogous m composition to potassium feirate, 
but more stable , an loimetl, potassium liitln in ite, K,Ru() 4 , 
is apparently much less stable* than potassium osmate, 
lx,Os() p which may be obtained in large lose eolouiid 
eiystils, then solutions aie at once decomposed by aenls, 
tlu' former yielding the hy dioxide Ru (OH), with evolution 
ot oxygen, and the lattei the hydroxide Os(()ll) 4 and 
osmium teti oxide 

The chlondes of ruthenium and osmium foim numerous 
double sjlts, but tin most important aie the mtliimo- and 
obimo chlondes, such as Ix,llu01 (( and Jx,() 01 <( , which are* 
lsomoiphous with the cone -.ponding platnioc blondes 

Indium and lhodium aie msolubh in arpi i-itg’a, and 
even when in a finely divided state are only slowly oxidized 
it a red heat , the most stable oxide of indium is the 
dioxide, au<l the tendency of indium is always to form 
compounds which lonispond to this oxide in composition, 
but compounds (oricspomliiig to the oxide Rli 2 () 4 are moie 
often pioduced fiom rfiodnnn, thin bung appanntly its most 
stable oxielt The oxides of lhodium aie itduccd when 
lieateel m an atmosphere of hydrogen, but the oxides of 
indium die re duet el at oidimuy temperatuies The difTei 
enee between the two metals is tlu it fore similai to that 
between ruthenium anel osmium, which they much lesemble 
in then g< neial behavioui, although ntithei furnishes a 
tctioxide, and lhodium forms only one stable ihloiule, the 
hy dioxide RIj(OII), bung dissolved by hydioclilorie aud 
with evolution of ehlonne Iridium ti true blonde fonns 
double ehloi lefts or mdio chlorides lsomoi phous with tin 
eoriespondiiig platinoe blondes Like cobalt, lhodium and 
iridium form compounds which an not only analogous m 
composition to the feme yamdes, but also isomoi pilous with 
them A number of lhodium sJts corresponding to the 
oxide Rli.O; ire known, but they uysbillize with difficulty , 
th* hy dioxides of indium aie solublt in acids, but no 
definite oxygen salts of indium have bun obtained The 
hydroxides Rh^OH^ and lr,(OJl) ( , manifest feeble acid 

V - 68 
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properties, dissolving m alkalies Rhodium and iridium 
are precipitated from solutions of their salts by most 
metals, but not by silver or gold 

In many of their properties palladium and platinum more 
nearly resemble silver and gold than the preceding metals, 
just as nickel if* more closely allied to copper than to cobalt 
and iron Palladium is superficially oxidized at a lower 
temperature than silver, but its oxide is decomposed at a 
red heat , platinum is not in the least at! acted when 
heated m air or oxygen The most stable compounds of 
palladium are the palladious compounds, a solution of 
palladic chloride, PdCl 4 , being decomposed when heated, 
with evolution of chlonne, I\ 1 2 C 1 4 being produced, the 
most stable compounds of platinum, however are those 
which correspond in composition to platimc chloride 
Palladium, like silvci, is stained by iodine, which is with- 
out action on platinum, owing to the foimation of palladious 
iodide, which is also obtained on adding potassium iodide 
to a solution of a palladious salt, it is a black powder 
insoluble in watu but soluble in ammonia, and also, like 
silver iodide, in a solution of potassium iodide Both 
platinous and platimc chlorides, like auric chloride, readily 
unite with hydiochloric acul, formiug chloroplatinous and 
chloioplatmic acids, ll 2 Pt(Jl 4 and 11 ,PtCl fi , salts of these 
adds aie pioduccd by the combination of platinous and 
platimc chlorides with the chlorides of other metals 
Palladious and palladic chlorides, and the coriespondmg 
chlorides of the othci pl.it mum metals, as already pointed 
out, form similar compounds, those which correspond m 
composition being in all cases isomorphous Although 
platiuum and palladium do not furnish compounds analog- 
ous to the ferro or fein-cyamdes, they form a distinct 
senes of very beautiful and highly stable salts teimed platino- 
cyamdesand pul ladiocy. nudes, which aie analogous in com- 
position to the chloioplatimtes, and from which the corie- 
Bpondiug auds may be obtained by decomposing the silver 
salts, for example, withhydiogen sulphide , thus — 

KjPKM, Iv ,Pt(CN), K 2 Pd(( 1 N), 

Fotfuwlum plntinm hloi hit PottiHHlum pint in<>< yiuilric PntiiHsium pullmlioi \ unltk 

The palladnxy anidcs aie isomorphous with the coric- 
sponding platinocyamdeH These salts combine with the 
halogens, forming compounds such as potassium platini- 
chlorocyumde, k JHCl/CN),, which are analogous to the 
cbloroplatmates such as Jv 2 PtCl <5 A somewhat similar 
smes of bodies may be obtained from gold, r </ , potassium 
auucyamdc, IvAu(CN) 4 , and potassium auiichloiocyunidc, 
lvAuOl ,( 0 N ) 2 

Tin ovules and hydroxides of platinum and palladium aie 
somewhat more stable than the silvci aud gold compounds, 
but are ontnely decomposed on ignition , they dissolve in 
acids, but the ri suiting suits have little stability, although 
they aie eonsideiahly mine stablt than those of gold The 
hydroxides appear all to possess acid piopcitios, platimc 
hydiovidt dissolving leadily in solutions of alkalies, foint 
mg metallic duivatives which may be obtained in ciystals 
Platimc hv dioxide, like auric hydroxide, is converted into 
a fulminating compound by the action of ammonia 

Cobalt aud the platinum metah are especially character 
ized by the readiness with which they enter into reaetion 
with ammonia, forming salts of cobalt and platinum bases, 
which are often evtnmely complex m composition Thus, 
a solution of platinous chloiule in waim, moderately strong 
ammonia, concent i at ed by evuj>oiation, on cooling deposits 
yellow crystals of platinodiammomum chlondc, PtN , 11 12 C 1 ,, 
H 2 () , by troitmg a solution of this salt with silver sul- 
phite it is converted into the sulplmt PtN 4 ll T „(R 0 4 ), from 
which the coiusponding hydiovidt PtN 4 ll 12 (()ll ) 2 may be 
procured by adding to the solution the equivalent quantity 
of barium hydroxide Platmoduminonium hydi oxide may 


be obtained m crystals , it is a powerfully alkaline, caustic 
substance, aud, according to Thomsen, its heat of neutral 
ization is as great as that of the alkalies and the hydroxides 
of barium, strontium, and calcium When platmodiam 
momum hydroxide is heated as long as it gives off am 
morna and water, it is converted into platmoammonium 
oxide PtN 2 Il fi O, from which salts such as platmoammonium 
chloride, PtN 2 II 0 Cl 2 , may be prepared by the action of 
acids , on passing chlorine into water in which the latter 
is suspended it is converted into chloroplatmoammomum 
chloride, PtCl 2 N 2 H 6 Cl 2 

The relation of these compounds to platinous chlonde 
and to one another may be expressed by tho tollowing for- 
mulae - 


PtCl a Pt[NH 2 tl(NH 4 )] # 

II II 

PtCl fi PtfNII/lflUIJl 

I’UtinouN riatinodlammonlun) 
chloikk thloildt 


Pt(NH.('l)j 

Plattnnummonium 
ihloi ide 


PtCl(NJI 3 Cl), 

(hloioplutinonm- 
monlum chloride 


Similarly, when a solution of cobaltous chlonde m 
ammonia is exposed to the air, the liquid assumes first a 
brown and then a led colour, and if the reddened liquid is 
mixed with hydrochloric acid a brick-ud precipitate is pro- 
duced , by i pi rystalhzing this fiom hot water containing 
hydroehlonc and it is obtained m beautiful ruby-red crys- 
tals of the composition Co,N ] 0 ll w Cl 6 The relation of this 
compound, which is termed puipiireocobaltic chlonde, tc 
cobaltous and cobaltic chlondes may be expressed as 
follows — 


con, 

I! 

Cot ’1, 

C olmltous 
( him hit 


CoCl 3 

C0CI3 

Cobaltic chloiidc 


Co 


MU 1 

jNfydNikijv 


i Nil/ l(NH.)J a 
Co l MI/’l 

Pui pun-otoball Ic < hloridc 


Nickel and copper appear to foim similar compounds, 
but they au mostly very soluble and far less complex, these 
elements having little ui no tendency to function as hexads 


Titanium— Zik< omum— Tin 


N hi 0 

| Symbol 

At wt 

Sp gi 

At vol 

Titanium 

T T 

48 



Zau omum 

1 Zl 

90 

4 1 

21 9 

I in 

1 811 

117 8 | 

7S 

10 1 


Titanium and zirconium ate closely 1 elated to silicon 
and, tlieicfoic, to carbon, and occupy an i lit ci mediate 
position between these elements and the tiue metals 
Titanium and tin, however, are more neaily related than 
either titanium and zirconium or tin and zirconium, — 
/11 conium moit closely lesembling silicon, especially 111 th 
j>i opei ties ol its oxide 

Titanium and zirconium apparently lesemble silicon 
closely 111 their physical propel ties, and exist both 111 the 
amoi plious and crystalline state In the amorphous state 
they burn with great bulliancy when htakd to redness 111 
oxygen, and they take fire when heated to lidness in 
chlonne, titanium also unites directly with nitrogen at 
high temperatures, and it is stated lorms the three nitrides 
Ti t No, Ti,N 4 , TiN„ Titanium is said to be soluble m 
warm - by drochlouc" acid, but zuconium is only slowly 
attacked by oulinary acids, although it reauily dissolves 
even in cold hydrofluoric acid Crystalline zirconium is 
very hard, and resembles antimony in colour, lustre, and 
brittleness , it is less fusible than silicon 

Tin is a soft, very malleable, white inetal, with a tinge 
of yellow, and is a tolerably good conductor of electricity, 
titanium and 711 conium being non conductors of electricity 
It fuses at about 230 * C It stauely tarnishes at oidmary 
temperatures, but at a red heat it lapidly oxidizes, and 
readily decomposes water It is only slowly dissolved by 
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warm hydrochloric acid, which converts it into stannous 
chloride, Sn 2 Cl 4 , but is rapidly acted on by moderately 
concentrated nitric acid , chlorine acts readily on the melted 
metal, converting it into stannic chloride, SnCl 4 Two 
chlorides of titanium are known, Ti 2 C1 6 and Ti(Jl 4 , but 
only one chloride of zirconium, ZrCl 4 Titanium and tin 
tetrachlorides arc colourless liquids, which bail respectively 
at 135° and 115° C , their lower chloudes are solids, and 
are powerful reducing agents Zirconium chloride is a 
white, crystalline solid , its vapour density coripsponds with 
the formula ZrCl 4 When titanium and tin tetrachlondes 
are mixed with a small quantity of water, much heat is 
developed, and they dissolve, probably forming chlorhydnns, 
but a large quantity of water causes their couveision into 
the corresponding hydroxides, which sepaiate as white 
gelatinous piecipitatos Zirconium chloride is dissolved 
even by a large quantity of water, but the hydroxide 
Zr(OH) 4 separates as a gelatinous, bulky, white precipitate 
on the addition of alkalies 

Titanium, zirconium, and tin tetrafluorido unite with 
metallic fluorides, forming crystalline salts which correspond 
m composition to the silcofluorides or fluosilicates (p 
622), with which they aie isotnorphous, thus — 

K 2 SiF 0 K 2 TiF„ K,ZrF„ K,SnF () 

Potassium PoOisHiutn Potassium Potassium 

fluoslllcuto fluotltanutc fluo 7 iiio»ate fluoatamiulc 

Titanic oxide, Ti0 2 , has a reddish-brown (olour , stannic 
oxide, SnO,, is white or yellowish-white, but assumes a 
tiansient dirk yellow or brown colour when heated, 
zirconic oxide, Zr0 2 , is white They may be obtained in 
crystals which are isomorphous Zirconic ovule is m fusible, 
and titanic oxide melts only at the heat of the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe , stannic oxide is somewhat moie fusible, although 
very dilhcult to fuse Titanic oxide is reduced by charcoal 
at a white heat, and stannic oxide at a full red heat , 
zirconic oxide, however, appears entirely to lesist rerluc 
tion , by ignition with charcoal m an atmosphere of 
chlorine they' are converted into the coriesponding chlorides 
After ignition they are insoluble in acids, except con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, they arc dissolved on fusion with 
alkalies By dissolving the oxides or the eoi responding 
hydroxides m acids, salts sue h as stannic sulphate, Sn(S0 4 ) 2 , 
are produced, the titanium and tin Ralts are so unstable, 
however, that their solutions are decomposed by boiling 
the zirconium salts are somewhat more stable Stannu 
hydi oxide readily dissolves m alkaline solutions, but titanic 
and zirconic bydi oxides ate insoluble The salts which 
aie foi mecl from the hydroxides or oxides by the action 
of alkalies are mostly analogous to the silicates of the 
form M 2 'SiO s , thus — 

Na 2 Si0 3 Na>TjO { Na,ZrO< Na.SnO, 

Sodium silicate Sodium tit anatt Sodium ho onate Sodium dannati 

When tm is heated with concentrated mtnc acul it is 
converted into white, insoluble, metastamne acid, the 
air dry substance has the composition Sn r| O 10 , 10H 2 (), but 
on drying at 100° C it is converted into the compound 
H 10 Sn & O 1(i , metastannic acid has feeble acid properties, 
and furnishes salts which all coriespoud in composition to 
potassium motastannate, On 1 oiling a solution 

of titauic hydroxide in hydrochloric acid an apparently 
similar compound is precipitated 

Stannous hydroxide, Sn 2 (01I) 4 , like stannic hydroxide, 
exhibits both basic and acid properties, dissolving in acids 
and also in alkalies, it gradually absoibs oxygen on 
exposure to the air When a solution of titanic hy dioxide 
in hydrochloric and is digested with metallic copper, it 
becomes violet-blue, and on the addition of an alkali a dark 
brown precipitate separates, which probably is the hydroxide 
corresponding to the chloride Ti«Cl 6 Tin is the only 
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element of this group which may be precipitated as 
sulphide by hydrogen sulphide 

Vanadium — Arsfmo — Niobium — Antimony — 

Tan i alum — Bismuth 


Name 

Sj mboi 

At wt 

8ji K* 

At vol 

Vanadium 

\ 

ftl 2 

5 5 

9 

3 

Arse me 

As 

74 9 

6 7 

13 

9 

Niobium 

Nb 

94 

(?) 0 3 

14 

9 

Antimony 

Tantalum 

fib 

122 

0 7 

18 

1 

Ta 

182 

(?) 10 8 

U> 

8 

lhsmuth 

Hi 

207 5 

<♦ 8 

21 

1 


These elements belong to the same gioup as mtiogen 
and phosphorus, but the relation between thtm is m a 
marked degree periodic, the lesombluiuo being greatest m 
many respects between arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, 
and between vanadium, niobium, and tantalum Yuuadium 
is the only membei of the gioup, excepting niobium and, 
perhaps, tantalum, whi(h furmshos colouied compounds, and 
in this respect resembles titanium and chromium, to both 
of which it is about equally related Relationship may 
also be tiaced between arsenic and selenium, between 
niobium and zirconium, and niobium and molybdenum , 
let ween antimony and tin and antimony and telluiium , 
and botween tantalum and tungsten 

The following (blondes and oxides of the elements of 
this gioup arc known — 

(7 ilut 



(?) NCI, 





HU, 


HC1, 


V,C) 4 

m 

Ast’b 

in \ / )» 

NbCl 6 



She i a 


sbeij 





TuCl, 


Bi,(’I 4 

lhClj 

Oath s 



N,() 

NO 

N/>, 

N () 4 

N.O, 


v,o. 

IV. 


IV 



'.<>4 

^ J Pb 



(As 4 0,) t 


As () 





M^O r 



? (Mi/),) 


M»,<), 




Ta <> 4 

T n / 1 



Hi/), 


Hi 


Arsenic, antimony , and bismuth aie leadil} n dm id liom 
their oxides, but the oxides oj vanadium, niobium, and 
tantalum aie not it duet d to tin metallic state' by ignition 
with ehaicoal , vanadium rnay be obtained by the ieduc 
tion of its (licnloride in hydiogm at a bnght-rcel heat 
Arsenic has a bnlhant, daik steel giey lustie , antimony 
lias a bluish whiti , md bismuth a n ddisli white coloui , 
they are hard, and extit mciy buttle, and bad conductor 
of ekctneity Aistnic begins to vtilatih/e at lH() f C 
without fusing, antimony fuses at about 4b()‘ C, and 
bismuth at about 2b5° C They are but little altered on 
exposure to the an at otdmaiy tempt latuies, but readily 
oxidi/e when lieited Tht> aie reudily acted upon by 
moderately com inflated mtuc acid, but aie only very 
slowly dissolved by boiling hydrochloric acid 

Van ldium has been obtained as a vvlutish-giiy powdtr 
which under the mu ro«cope appeals as a brilliant, ciystal 
lint, metallic mass possessing a silver-white lust i c If does 
not oxidize* at oidmaty temperatures, hut when heated m 
air it iapidl> absorbs oxygen, and is finally converted into 
the pentoxiele It is not attacked by boiling hydrochloric 
acid, but mtnc acid of all strengths readily dissolves it It 
is convuted into a mononitiide when heated m nitrogen gas. 

Niobium ancl tantalum have been obtained only m an 
impure state as black powders Like vanadium, these 
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elements have a great tendency to urate with nitrogen 
Vanadium dichloride crystalli/es in apple green coloured 
plates, and vanadium trichloride forms peach-blossom 
coloured tables , vanadium tetrachloride is a reddish brown 
liquid, which boils at 1 r )4° 0 An oxychloride of vanadium, 
VO(Jl { , corresponding to phosphorus oxychloride, POCl>, 
is also known , it is a yellow liquid, which boils at 120° 
(/ The vapour density of the tetrachloride, according to 
Rescue, coi responds with the formula VC1 4 , but as it is 
resolved into the trichloride and free chlorine on boiling, 
and even undergoes the same decomposition at ordinary 
temperatures, it may be doubted whether the density 
observed was really that of the tetrachloride, and not that 
of a rnixtmo of a lower chlonde an/ chlorine, especially as 
fiom the analogy which vanadium presents to chromium the 
formula V/^l s appeals to bo more piobablc than tin 
simple r fonnula 

The vanadium < hloi ides are dissolved and decomposed by 
water, the tetrue hloi ide forming a blue, the trichloude a 
green, the di< lilnnde a lavender-coloured, and the oxychloride 
a yellow liquid , the solution of the dichloride is a most 
powerful i educing agent, and the solutions of the tn- and 
tutra i hlondc also i xhibit reducing properties, owing to 
the tendency of the dissolved compounds to combine with 
oxg>on to form van idle and 

Vanadium pentoxide or vanadic anhydride, V 2 O rp 
c one sporids in composition and properties to phosphoric 
anhydride , it has a biownmh-rcd colour, and fuses at 
a led lu at, it dissolves sparingly m watot, forming a 
yellow, strongly and solution of vanadic acid By the 
combination of vanadic anhydride with basic oxides in 
various proportions salts corresponding to the three senes 
of phosphates, as w T oll as salts of a mine complex character, 
aie obtained, thus — 

Sodium im tupliosplnti , NiPO, Sodium rru tavanndnli , Nil VO , 

,, orthophosphate , N i,W> 4 ,, oithovanadat(‘, Nn ,V() t 

,, pnophosph it* , N iJM) f ,, pyrovanndnte, Nu 4 \ML 

Isomoiphism has been obseived between seveial coric- 
sponding phosphates and vanachiics The tetroxide and 
tuoxiclc of \ inaclium also possess fet blc and piopeitits and 
unite with basic oxides The vanadium oxides dissolve 
m acids, mostly forming salts such ns the sulphate 
V/VSO,)., in which the hydiogon of the and is displaced 
by the laduh VO , the foimation of salts of this kind is 
characteustic of all the metalloids included m this gioup, 
and apparently of tlu* metalloids gcneially A solution of 
vanadium pentoxide in sulphuric ac id, which is red, becomes 
blue on ticutmnit with sulphurous acid oi hydiogcu 
sulphide, the salt of the pentoxide being reduced to a salt 
in the tetroxide , b\ the a.d of magnesium the iecluction 
may be cauu d a stage fnithcr, and a salt of the trioxidt is 
toi mod, the solution lx coming green, audit /me, cadmium, 
or sodium amalgam is employed, the solution Im ill) 
becomes lavondei coloured, and contains a salt of the 
dioxide 

Ai sonic trichloride, AxCl p the only known chlonde of 
arsenic, is a heavy, colouiless, oil) liquid, which boils at 
1 V2 U C , it is dissolved b) vvatei, piobably as a chloihyclim, 
as its solution m tlie smallest possible quantity of water 
deposits aftei some thus crystals of the composition 
AsC^OH), 

Antimony tiichloiule is a crystalline compound which 
boils ut 22.P C 1 , its vapom density corresponds with the 
tounula SbClj Antimony pentac blonde, SbCl 5 , is a 
heavy, yellowish liquid, which cannot be distilled without 
decomposition These c hloi ides ate dissolved by hyclio 
chlonc acid oi a smill quantity of water but a large 
quantity qf watei converts the tin blonde into an insoluble 
oxychl iride, SbOUl, and the ])entacLloride into a compound 
winch corresponds m composition to py rophosphoric acid, 


viz, H 4 Sb 2 0 7 No oxychloride of arsenic oi antimony 
corresponding to phosphorus oxychloride is known, but a 
crystalline antimony sulphochlonde, SbSCl 3 , exists 

Bismuth trichloude is a very fusible, volatile, deliqua 
scent, colouiless compound, its vapour density corresponds 
with the formula BiCl,, water converts it into an insoluble 
oxychloride, RiOCl , when heated m hydrogen it furnishes 
an unstable dichloride, Ri 2 C1 4 

Niobium pcntachloride, Nb(Jl 5 , is a yellow, easily fusible, 
crystalline substance, which boils at 240° C , niobium 
oxy chlonde, NbOCl,, is a white, infusible, but volatile, 
crystalline compound The formulas of these bodies have 
been established by the determination of their vapour den- 
sities , both aie decomposed by water The solution of 
niobium chlonde m hydrochlouc acid becomes blue when a 
plate of zinc is immcised in it Tantalum pcntachloride is 
a yellow, fusible, crystalline substance, which boils at about 
242 C , its vapour density concsponds with the formula 
TaClr, , it is decomposed by watn 

Both oxults of aisemc arc white, the tnoxide sublimes 
at about 200° C without fusing , the pentoxide, when 
suddenly heated to redness, fusis and is decomposed into 
tin tnoxide and oxygen The vapour density of the tri- 
oxidi corresponds with the formula As 4 0 () Arsenic 
trioxicp is sparingly soluble' in cold water, more readily m 
hot wain, and freely m hot hydiocliloiit and, the aque 
ous solution leddeus litmus The pentoxide is delique- 
scent ami easily soluble, m watei, forming a solution of 
arsenicacid, 11 { AsO,, on evapoiatiug the solution, however, 
tven at ordinal y ti in pera tuus, ciystals of an acid corie 
sponclingm composition to pyiophosplioric and, H 4 As 2 0 7 , 
are obtainod, which is convti ted into the peutoxide when 
luatccl at about 2(>0 J C Arsenic acid furnishes a senes of 
salts analogous m composition to and isomorphoiis with the 
coi responding phosphutes Aisuuc tnoxide is almost desti 
lute oi basil piopeitics, and the salts formed by its union 
wuth basic oxides aie not very stable, so that it differs 
gnatly hom tilt coirespondmg oxide of phosphorus, 
tlitrmochcmical investigation contnms this conclusion 
Thus, on inspection of the following table, which shows 
the amounts of heat which are developed on adding so- 
dium hy dioxide solution to solutions oi the acids of plios- 
phoius and arsenic, it will be evident that, vvhtieas the 
behaviour of abtiui acid is siimlai to that of phosphouc 
and, the lxhavioui of a solution of at seme tnoxide is 
altogether difltieut fiom that of a solution of phosphorus 
tiioxich (phosphoi ous acid), the molecule of arsenic tnoxide 
icgirdtd as As 2 () p like boion oxide, evidently existing in 
solution as a dibasic acid, it is not known whether 
the moltculai composition ot phosphoius tnoxide is 
coircctl) repicsented by the formula P 2 O i# and whether 
thcicfcne the difference between the phosphoius and 
usenic compounds is to be icfeired to the existence of a 
difference simdai to that exhibited by the formulae P 2 0 3 and 


NaUIl 

P(),H 

po it, i ro 3 u, 

po 4 h, |aho 4 ii 8 


A«,0, J 

K mol 

7,100 

7,700 1 7,450 

7, no 1 7,860 


1 

1 


14, ISO 

15,160 14,830 

14,8 10 j 14,000 

14,380 

7,300 

2 


15,270 28, 57o 

27,080 | 27,580 

28,640 

13,780 



28,040 

34,030 | 3 r >,920 



4 „ 




52,740 

15,070 

0 » 



35,280 37,400 

1 

54,480 

15,580 


It will be evident also on comparing the following table 
with that on p 518 that much less heat is developed in 
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the formation of the arsenic compounds than in the forma 
tion of the coiresponding phosphorus compounds — 


1 Uutctlon 

Unite of hi at 
developed 

Kunui kfl 

Ar^ , O-j 

As, , 0 5 

As , 0 4 , H* 

As, , Og , Aq 

As,, 0 8 , Aq 

As , 0 4 , llj , Aq 

As*! i 0, 

Ah^)jAi| , 

As, 0 5 , 3H a 0 

As tt O, , Aq 

Ah 4 O s , Aq 

AsO,H 4 , Aq 

154,580 
219,380 
215,630 
225,880 
147,030 
215,230 
64,800 
78,350 
6,800 
6,000 
- 7,550 
- 400 

/ Formation ot tin solid 

1 compounds 

) I* or matron of tho iom 
> pounds m uqinous solu- 
) turn 

j Oxidation ot tin tnoxide 
\ when dry, and in solution 

) Dissolution of tin* tnoxide 
/ and pentoxide and of 
j aisemc aud in water 


The oxides ot antimony ait white oi yellowish , the 
trioxide is fusible and volatile, and is partly converted 
luto the totioxide when heated m air , the tetroxide is 
infusible, aud unalterable by heat , the pentoxide is con- 
verted into the tetroxide at a led heat The vapour density 
of the trioxuie has not been dot ei mined, but as it may be 
obtaiued in crystals isomoiphous with those ot arsenic 
trioxuie its formula is probably Sb 4 O u The oxides ot 
antimony all exhibit feeble acid piopeities, dissolving in 
alkalies, but the sAlts mostly have little stability , the 
most stable salts appaiontly aie those which correspond to 
the potassium salt ot the formula K,Sb 4 () ll The oxides 
of antimony are soluble iu hydrochloric and concentrated 
sulphunc acids , the trioxide may thus bo converted into 
tho sulphate, Sb 2 (S0 4 ) p which is decomposed by watei into 
an aud and a basic salt 

The bismuth oxides are yellow or brown, and are devoid 
of acid properties, but they dissolve m acids , the pentoxide 
is decomposed and converted into the tetroxide when heatid 
to about 220‘ , C , and the latter is reduced to the trioxide 
at a somewhat highei tempeiatuie Bismuth sulphate, 
Bi 2 (S0 4 ) t , like autimony sulphate, is decomposed by watei 
into an acid and a basic salt 

On boiling a solution of aud potassium tartrate, 
HKO l H 4 O b , with antimony trioxuie the so-called taitar 
emetic (SbO)K(J 4 H 4 0 0 , is formed, the e>xygenateel ladule 
SbO displacing an atom of hydrogen in the potassium 
tartiate , corresponding arseuie aud bismuth compounds 
are formed in a similar manner 

Niobium and tantalum pentoxides aie white aud infusible*, 
they do not volatili/e , atter ignition they aie insoluble in 
all acids, but dissolve on fusion with alkalies They 
exhibit marked aud piopeities, combining with basic 
oxides iu various proportions The hydrated oxides 
obtained on decomposing the chlorides by w T ater are acul 
to litmus, and aie* suluble m hydrochloric and hydrofluoric 
acids The fluorides of niobium aud tantalum, aud 
niobium oxylluoride, readily form double salts with otlun 
fluorides, which in many cases aie isomorphous with certain 
titanium, /lrcouium, tin, aud tungsten compounds winch 
do not exactly correspond to them in composition, but iu 
which apparently fluonue and oxygen displace one another 
isomorphously , thus, tho following pans of compounds 
are isomorphous — 

K>NbF 7 HK*8 hF h (NH 4 ),NbOF 6 
K;raF 7 UKjNbOFy (NH 4 ) 2 WO,F 4 


(Nll 4 ),ZrF 7 
(NH 4 ),XbOF tf 

Arsenic and autimony, like phosphorus aud nittogen, 
form gaseous tnhydrides, AsH 3 and SbH p and arsonic is 
said to furnish also a solid dihydride, As,H 4 Arsine and 


corresponding compounds of arsenic and antimony with 
positive hydrocarbon radicles, however, like the analogous 
nitrogen and phosphorus compounds, are far more stable 
and combine leadily with other elements Thus, tnethyb 
amine, N(C 2 H 5 ) } , and tnethylphosphine, I , (C 1 2 1I 6 ) 3 , com 
bine with acids, lorming salts corresponding to the ammo- 
nium salts such as the chloride 1*11 (t 1 2 HJ 3 C1 , the 
tnothy lphosph onium salts, moi cover, are stable in presence 
ot watei, which at omo decomposes phosphonmm iodide 
Tiiethjdstibine, hb(C 2 H 6 ) p decomposes hydrochloric acid 
with evolution of hydrogen, forming Sb(t\HJ,Cl , , 
tnmethylarsine, howevei, docs not uact with at ids, but 
with chloiinc forms the compound As((Ml t ) H Cl „tlu existent e 
ot which furnislies a prool that ai sonic mu> t auction as a 
pentad element The phosphorus, antimony, and arsenic 
compounds al>M>rb oxygen with gnat avidity, ha unrig 
powerfully basic oxides such us 1 *(.)(( ,H & ), They ilso 
furnish bydioxides such as N(C,H f) ) 4 OH, T(C J 11, I ) 1 Oil, 
Ac (p 575), which exhibit the closest n semblance to the 
alkalies, Thomsen, indeed, bas shown that the heat of 
neutralization of the hydioxide N(<J11 1 ) 4 Oil is equal to 
that ot the alkalies The existence of these h> dioxides, 
and their bchavioui, afford tho strongest leasoti for 
believing that a solution of ammonia at least partially 
consists of ammonium hydioxide, NH 4 OH (p 510) 
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Molybdenum 
ruiigsUii 
Ui imum 


Symbol 

At \*t 

Sp Ki 

Mo 

95 8 

8 (> 

W 

184 

18 2 

U 

(0 180 

18 4 


At \ol 

11 1 
101 
9 8 


1 


Molybdenum and tungstm a u closJy lclated to 
clnomium They may be obtained by reducing then 
oxides at a high temperature in a stieam of hydrogen 
Molybdenum, after fusion, is white, and ha^ a silveiy 
lustie , the powdei obtained by reducing tungsten tnoxide 
has a grey colour, and strong lustre Both aie difhcult of 
fusion, and insoluble m most amis except nitnc and, 
when heated in air or oxygen they arc finally conveited 
into flic trioxulcs Mo() { aud WO, They form the lollow 
nig chlorides and oxidis - 


Mo .( ’1 4 
W a Cl 4 


Mo/ 1 !,, 


MoCi. Mo(’l 5 

vvcj 4 wn, wui, 

A1o/) 4 Mo0 4 

\Vo v () 4 wo* 

Molybdenum pmtadiloiidi is tbe highest chloride 
obtained by heating molyl denum m chloune gas , it is a 
black, crystulhm substamt, which forms a colourless 
solution wheu dissolved in a considerable quantity of 
water , when heated m an it is converted into a colourless 
oxychloride, MoO,(JI 2 , acconlmg to Ddnay, its vapour 
density coucsponds with the foimula MoC1 6 The 
lcmamiiig chloinles aie not distinctly ciystallme, the 
tetrachloiulc is bi own, the trichloride red, and the dichlondo 
yellow , the molecular foimulae of these chloiides aie 
undctei mined In an atmosphere ot curbou dioxide tbe 
didiloiidc bears a bnght red luat without melting or 
volatilizing, the tnchloiido is resolved into ill- and tetia 
chlondc, and the latter when again heatid, splits up 
into pcntachlonde which sublimes, and tiiclilomle which 
leuiams, the di- and tri-chlorides arc insoluble, but tho 
tetrachlonde is readily soluble m watei 

Tungsten is converted by chloiinc at a moderate heat 
into a hexachioride, WC1„, which forms black-violet 
crystals , it melts at 275“ C , and boils at 341° C , from 
the determination of its vaponi chnsifv if appears that it 
umlugoes decomposition when heated When puie it is 


MojO h 


gtibine, AsHj and SbH<*, are formed whenever hydrogen 
is evolved m presence of an arsenic or antimony compound 
they are extremely unstable compounds, especially the 

Jattei and are entirely devoid of basic properties. The j insoluble in water lelow C0° C but it the slightest trace 
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of oxychloride be present it is decomposed by water even 
in tho cold Tungsten pentachlonde crystallizes in black, 
highly deliquescent needles , it melts at 248° C , and 
bods at 370° C, and its vapour density at 350* C cone 
sponds with the formula WCl 5 It has already been 
pointed out that the existence of pentachlonde* of tungsten 
and molybdenum, and of a vanadium tetrachloride, i« 
apparently anomalous , at present, these chlorides, chlorine 
dioxide, <J10 2 , nitrogen monoxide and dioxide, and, 
perhaps, uranium pentachlonde are the only instances 
known to us in which apparently an odd number ot 
affinities aie disengaged (see p 473) 

Tungsten tetrachloride is a crystalline, greyish-brown 
substance , when strongly heated it decomposes into the 
volatile pentachlonde and the nonvolatile dichlondo, 
which is a loose grey powder, destitute of crystalline struc 
ture Tungsten also fonns tw'o oxychlorides, WOUl 4 and 
W0 2 C1 2 , the former is obtained m beautiful ruby red, and 
the hit tn in y< How crystals The formula of the tnonoxy- 
chlonde, WOCl 4 , has been established by determining its 
vapour density 

Molybdenum trioxide has marked acid properties, but 
the lemairung oxides arc feebly basic, both oxides of 
tungsten exhibit ac id functions Solutions of molybdous 
salts (oi responding to the oxide Mo>0 { are almost black, 
and solutions of tnolyhdic salts corresponding to the oxide 
Mo 2 0 4 are i eddish yellow , the molybdates are mostly 
white Molybdenum tnoxide, MoO s , melts at a. red ho it 
to a dark \oljow liquid, which on cooling forms a sti aw- 
yellow mass, breaking up into crystalline scales , it is 
scarcely soluble m water, but dissolves in bydiochloiic, 
nitric, and sulphunc auds Like silica and otliei feebly 
acid oxides it combines with basic oxides m a large number 
of different proportions, funning molybdates Tungsten 
tnoxide, W0 1t is a canary-yellow substance, insoluble in 
water niul in most acids, it melts at a lngli temporutuie, 
and, like molybdenum trioxulc, may be volatili/nd by 
heat , it dissolves in alkaline solutions, forming tungstates, 
of which a great variety may be obtained ly the union of 
tungston trioxide with 1 asie oxides m various proportions 
Tho tungstates are mostly colouiless When a hot solution 
of an alkaline tungstate is mixed with an acid a yt 'low 
precipitate of tungstic acid, II 2 W0 4 , is obtained, winch is 
insoluble in water, and fonns insoluble salts with all 
metals, ex< tqffc the alkali metals , but by decomposing 
tungstates by the stronger acids at ordinary temperatures 
a soluble variety of the acid, called metatungstu and, is 
produced, which forms soluble salts with nearly all metals 
Unumnn — The atomic weight of uranium lias not yet 
been ascertained, and its position among the elements is 
therefore uncertain, especially as it does not exhibit nmikod 
analogy to any other element The generally received 
atomic weight is 12 A , but Mendeljeff has proposed to 
double this , L Meyer, howovei, considers that fioin tin 
high spec die gravity' of the metal it is more probable that 
its atomic weight is 180 and that it occupies a position m 
tho senes neai to tungsten A redetoriui nation of the 
equivalent of this clement and an investigation of its 
compounds mo much required 

Uranium is like non in colour , it tarnishes when 
exposed to the an, and in the pulverulent state takes fire 
at a comparatively low tompeiature, and burns with great 
hiilliuiicy, founing n green oxide, U,O s , it is dissolved 
hydrochloric acid, forming a gieen solution, which has 
powetful reducing pioperties The highest oxide has the 
composition lTO< Uranium forms a volatile stable 
tetrachloride, UC1 4 , which crystallizes in daik-gieen 
octihedia, and an unstable chloride regarded as the 
pentachlonde, UCl o , both are dissolved and decomposed by 
wafer 
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When uranium, or either of its oxides, is dissolved m 
nitric acid, a solution of uranic nitrate is formed from 
w r hich the salt may be crystallized m beautiful yellow 
prisms of the composition (U0 2 )(N0 3 ) 2f 6H 2 0 , on the 
addition of potassium hydroxide to a solution of uramo 
nitrate a yellow insoluble precipitate of potassium uranate 
of the composition K 2 U 2 0 7 is produced An oxychloride, 
U0 2 C1 2 , corresponding to the nitrate, is obtained on pass- 
ing chlorine over an ignited mixture of charcoal with an 
oxide of uianium In all these formulae, U = 240 

Lanthanum— Cerium — Didymium — Yttrium — 
Erbium — Thorium 


Excepting thorium, these elements are closely related m 
properties , their compounds are of extremely rare occur 
lence Lanthanum, cerium, and didymium are always 
associated together, and on accouut of their occurrence in 
the mineral cento are usually termed rente metals , they 
appear to occupy a position inter mediate between the 
alkaline caith metals and the metals of the aluminium 
gioup The atomic weights of yttuum and erbium, the 
so-c .tiled gadohmte metals, have not been determined , 
tuur compounds much resemble those of the ceute metals 
The atomic weight of thorium is also unknown , from the 
propei ties of its compounds, however, it is not improbable 
that it is a member of the aluminium gioup 

Lanthanum, cerium, and didymium have been obtained by 
the electrolysis of their chlorides Cerium is an extremely 
ductile metal, resembling iron m colour and lustre , it melts 
moro readily than silvei, but much less itadily than anti 
mony It retains its lustre for a considerable period m dry 
an, but takes fire much moie readily than magnesium, and 
burns with great brilliancy It slowly decomposes cold 
water, and rapidly dissolves in hydiochlonc acid 

Lanthanum and didymium closely resemble cerium in 
their general chemical behaviour Lanthanum is a slightly 
harder, less ductile metal than cerium, and appears to melt 
nearly at the same temperature It readily oxidizes super- 
ficially even m diy air, although it takes fire at a much 
highci temperature than cerium Didymium moro closely 
tesemblcs lanthanum than cerium, but has a distinct 
yellowish colour 

Only one oxide of lanthanum is known, namely, La 2 0 2 
it i * white, and unalterable by heat, and combines directly 
with water, forming the hydroxide Ln 2 (OII) fl> which is a 
soft, white powdei resembling calcium hydroxide Tlio 
lunthinum salts of colourless acids are all tolouiless 

Cerium forms tho two oxides Ce 2 0 3 and Ue 2 0 4 Uerous 
oxide, Ce ,() p has a(?) greyish blue colour, and on exposure 
to the an is converted into yellow ceric oxide, Ce 2 0 4 
Uerous hydroxide, Ce,(OH) 0 , precipitated from the solution 
of a ceious salt by an alkali, is white , on exposure to the 
ait it is converted into a mixture of ceious carbonate and 
ceric hydroxide , the latter is also obtained ou passing 
( hloune into water m which cerous hydroxide is suspended 
(\nc hydroxide dissolves in hydiochlonc acid with 
evolution of chlorine, forming a solution of cerous chloride^ 
Ce 2 Cl 6 , but it forms with sulphunc acid a brown-reu 
solution of ceric sulphate, v diieh is a powerful oxidizing 
agent Cerous salts in solution are colourless, but a few 
possess a pale rase colour m the solid state 


Name 

Symbol 

At wt 

Sp gr 

1 

At voL 

Lanthanum 

La 

m 

0 1 

22 6 

< \ i min 

Cc 

141 

0 7 

21 0 

Didymium 

Di 

147 

65 

22 6 

Yttuum 

Y 

(?) 89 5 



Li bin m 

Kr 

D) 170 5 



Thmium 

Th 

(?) 178 5 

7 7 

23*1 
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Tvto oxides of didymium corresponding to the two oxides 
of cenum are known The lower oxide, Di^Og, is white, 
and m contact with water is slowly converted into the 
hydroxide, Di 2 (OH) 6 , didymium hydroxide resembles 
aluminium hydroxide m appearance, but has a pale rose 
colour, and the salts formed by dissolving it m uuds have 
either a pure rose or violet colour By gently heating the 
oxide Di 2 0 3 in air it is converted into the higher oxide 
Di 2 0 4 , which has a dark brown colour , it dissolves 111 
hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine, and in oxy- 
acids with evolution of oxygen, forming the same salts as 
are produced on dissolving the lower oxide 

Yttrium and erbium each form only one oxide, and like 
lanthanum, cerium, and didymium only one corresponding 
chloride Yttrium oxide, Y 2 O v is white, and erbium 
oxide, Er 2 0 3 , has a pale rose colour , tho foimer is readily 
soluble m acids, even after ignition, but the latter dissolves 
with great difficulty Tho yttnum salts are colourless , 
but the salts of erbium have a beautiful rose colour, and 
their solutions give an absorption spectrum, which is not 
the case with yttrium salts When erbium oxide is sti ongly 
heated it glows with an intense green light, which in the 
spectroscopo exhibits a continuous spectrum mtersectod by 
a number of bright bauds corresponding in position to the 
dark bands m the absorption spectrum of solutions of 
eibium salts Didymium oxide behaves similarly, and 
solutions of didymium salts give an absorption spectrum 
by which they are readily distinguished from erbium salts 
The chlorides, nitrates, and sulphates of the cente and 
gadolinite metals aie readily soluble in watei, but then 
caibonateB are insoluble , the solutions of their salts all 
possess a sweet astringent taste The most conclusive 
evidence that lanthanum, cerium, didymium, and yttrium 
are closely ullied to the alkaline earth metals is afforded 
by thermochemical investigation, the amounts of heat 
developed on neutralizing their hydroxides being foi 
hydrochloric acid, according to Thomsen's experiments, 
inferior only to that developed on noutiahziug the hydr- 
oxides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals as shown by 
the following examples — 



Units of bent dc vdqpod 


Name of II> dioxide 

on ik ut 1 a 
Sulphuik 

lidnKJf 
lC-dsl He 

DIfftienco 


acid 

a<!^ 


Hydroxides ot alkali and alka 
line earth metals 

| 31,300 

27,600 

3,700 

Lanthanum liydioxide 

27,470 

25,020 

2,450 

Cerium ,, 

20,030 

24,100 

1,870 

Didymium „ 

25,720 

28,080 

1,740 

Yttrium „ 

25,070 

23,570 1 

1,500 

Manganous „ 

26,480 

22,950 

8,530 

FcrroUH ,, 

24,020 

21,300 

3,530 

Cadmium „ 

23,820 

20,200 

1,580 

Cluunum „ 

16,100 

13,640 

2,460 


Metallic thorium has been obtained as a dark grpy 
powder of the specific gravity 7 65 to 7 79, easily soluble 
tu nitric acid, but difficultly soluble in hydrochloric acid 
Its oxide, Th 2 0 3 (if Th = 178 5), is white, and alter igni- 
tion is msoluble in all acids except concentrated sulphuric 
acid , it appears to be destitute of acid properties as it does 
not expel carbon dioxide when fused wiih alkaline car- 
bonates, Thonurn liydi oxide is precipitated fi 0111 solutions 
of thorium salts by alkalies as a gelatinous mass, soluble m 
most acids, but insoluble m alkalies Thouum chlonde, 
Th 2 Ol 0 , is a white ciystalhne substance, which dissolves in 
water with rise of temperature Thorium sulphate, 
Th 2 (80 4 ),, is crystalline, and, like the sulphates of the 
ceriteand gadolinite metals, is more soluble in cold than in 
hot water 


Periodic Relations of the Elements. 

The foregoing description of the elements and of some 
of their more important compounds will be sufficient to 
show that, while each element manifests certain characters 
which distinguish it from all otheis, many of the elements 
are more or less closely related in pioperties, as indeed we 
have already frequently had occasion to point out 

Elements which exhibit similar piopeities often differ in 
atomic weight to the same or ncaily the same extent, for 
example, the difference between the atomic weights of 
potassium and lubidium is about 46, and of rubidium and 
cajsium 47 5, since K = 39, lib = 85 2, and CW132 7 
Ah these throe elements aie closely related in pioperties, 
rubidium differing from potassium to about the saim extent 
that ca'siuni diffeis horn lubidium, we an led to suspect a 
connection between the atomu weight of an element and 
its properties, especially as with vtiy lew exceptions the 
elements all possess different atomic weights Many 
instances of relation between atomic weight and propel ties, 
similar 111 chm actor to that which obtains in the case of 
potassium, rubidium, and ciesiuni, have been commented 
on fiom tune to lime by various chemists, but the connec- 
tion between the atomic weights ot the elements generally 
aud their properties was not recognized until Mepdeljeff 111 
1809 pointed out that the lattei are penodic functions of 
the formei In other words, if the elements are grouped 
111 the older ol then atomic weights, it will bo found that 
ncaily the same pioputies reiui penodically throughout 
tho entire senes lli me tho whole ot the elements maybe 
arranged in a number of gioups, each gioup consisting of 
members of the same natural family following each other 
m the same older The elements aie ananged m this 
manner in the following table, although, in older to retain 
elements which are undoubtedly members of tho same 
iifttuidl family in tho same vertical series, a few departures 
irom tho ordei of atomic woights are neccssaiy, but 
probably they are net cssary merely because the atomic 
weights are incorrectly determined , thus, tellurium is 
placed before iodine, and osmium, indium, and platinum 
before gold If tho position assigned to uranium be 
correct, tho number at piesent accepted as its atomic 
weight is much too low 
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Tho position of hydtogen at the head of a senes of 
metals is in accoi dance with Giuliani's conclusion that this 
eh ment possess* s tho characters of a metal, a conclusion 
which many chemists are inclined to accept on account of 
tin striking analogies to the metals whidi it exhibits in its 
relation to the halogens, oxygen, t fro As the properties of 
alloys are usually similai to those of then constituent 
metals, whereas the compounds of metals with non metallic 
elements are m most cases widely d if! e lent fiom those of 
the elements which enter into then composition, tho fact 
that Troost and Hautefeuille’s sodium and potassium 
hyd rules (f sodium hydiogen and potassium-hydrogen alloys) 
(p 524) retain the metallic character of sodium and potassium 
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affords evidence i onfirmatory of the assumption that hy- 
drogen has metallic properties 

We leave it to the reader to trace out the alteration in 
properties winch accompanies alteration m atomic weight, 
but we may point out as an instance that the power to 
combine with othci elements is subject to periodic varia- 
tion , thus, the composition of the highest chlorides and 
oxides of the elements in the first and second horizontal 


series in 

the above 

table 

is as foil 

ows 





Chi or id at 


Lit’l 

(id, 

Ii( *1 1 

(•(•1 

(?) M’l, 

oci, ? 

Nat 1 

MgM, 

Al/ 1« 

Sid, 

Kl. 

M'l 4 Cl, 




(Jjridfb 



Li ,<) 

fJO 

B O, 

<’<>, 

NA 

o, ? 

Ntt^Oj 

Mgo 

AMb 

SiOj 

l*A 

so, tv*. 


The chloiides and oxides of thee laments of each of the 
following horizontal units exhibit sunilai differences m 
composition With vny l(w exceptions, only the ele- 
ments wlmh aie included in tin* same \eitical senes as 
carbon, nitiogcn, oxygen, and fluorine foim compounds 
with hydiogtn, the stability of which diminishes with 
uictease of atomic weight, but the composition of these 
hydrides is subject to periodic variation, as is shown by 
the following list 


Nil, 

Oil. 

FH 

HI, 

ML 

cm 

As!!, 

bill. 

Bril 

SbH, 

TcH a 

111 


The periodic chaiactci ot the i< httion be tween the proper- 
ties of the c lements and then ate nine weights is esp cully 
evident in their physical piopcities, vlneh aiemoie readily 
compared than the so called cliemrcal pfopc ities, as they 
admit oi measiiium ut, although, on ic count ot 0111 impel 
feet knowledge , comparison is at present possible only to 
a very hunted extent One of tin tew physical piopeitus 
whicli has bun detu mined foi most ol the c It mints is the 
specitic giuvrty in the solid state , now, on comparing the 
specific giavities oi the various elements wc find that they 
do not increase* progressively with me mist ol atomic 
weight, but that tin > increase and diminish j»c rioelu ally 
Hence, us Lotlmi Meyei has shown, on taking the atomic 
volumes, or quotients ol the atomic* weights of the elements 
divided by then specific giavities in the solid state, as 
abscissa*, aim the atomic weights as ordinates, a cuive is 
obtained which exhibits a senes of maxima and minima, 
viz, five maxima and live minima m tin* poition which 
includes banuin and the elements of Jowei atomic weight 
The most electropositive elements, lithium, sodium, pot as 
siuni, rubidium, and uosium fonn the five maxima but 
with lm least ot atomic weight the height to wlmh the 
curve uses also jupidly mcieases, namely, in the pioportion 

Li Na k Jib Cs = 12 24 4b f>7 79 

The lomaimm* physical propel ties of the elements, so f tr 
as they aic known to us, appeal to bo subject to similar I 
puiodic vaiiation, but lot a full discussion of the comic c 
turn between the atomic weighs of the elements and then 
piopeities the li'udei isnfeiicd to L Meyei’s work, l)n 
inodn nm Tlaoiuu da Chnntr (Biesluu) 

The establishment ot the periodic law may ttuly be said 
to inaik an t*ra in chmucul science, and we may anticipate, 
that its application and extension will be fraught with the 
most impoitant c onseqiunus It reminu,-, us liow un 
portant above all things is tho coireet determination of 
the fundamental constants of oui science — the atomic 
weights of the elements, about which m many eases gieat 
uncertainty pievails, it is much to be desired that this 
may not long rein un tho case It also affords the strongest 
encouragement to the chemist to persevere in the search 
for new elements (u la) 


STRY 

ORGANIC CHEMJ8TK? 

As has been already explained (p 520) it was at one 
time thought that certain chemical compounds were pro- 
ducible only through the agency of living things, and the 
name “ organic chemistry” was m consequence conferred 
upon this branch of the science The progress of discovery 
has, however, served to break down the bamei that was 
supposed to exist between those and puiely uioigamc com- 
pounds, since it has been found possible to build up aitifi- 
cially a \eiy large nunibei of compounds formerly regarded 
as essentially oiganic Nor must it be forgotten that many 
living things elaborate compounds which can m no sense 
be regarded as oi game— such as the silica of grasses, tne 
caibonate of caluum secreted by molluscs, &c , and tht tn- 
caluc phosphate terming the bones of tlielughei animals 

Although the mimbci ot dements enteniig into the 
composition ot oi garni compounds is comparatively small, 
yet tlitbc compounds fai exceed inorganic bodies both in 
number and complexity of composition It is indeed the 
vast and cvci i nci easing numbeis of tho oi game compounds 
that lender it necessary to torm a sepaiate branch of tire 
science for their stud} and not any ual chanual difference 
betwu u themattu ioinung these and mintral compounds 

DiJuuUon and ('hauulti of Oiqana Comjtounds — 
Cm boti is an lin unable constituent ot organic bodies, so 
that tins branch of the science is sometimes defined as 
“the* chemist! y of tho caibon compounds” llio best 
chemical definition of oiganic compounds, however, is that 
proposal by J 1 rankland, viz , “compounds the molecules 
ot winch consist ot one or more atoms ot caibon duettly 
combined eithei with carbon, nitiogen, or hydrogen ” 

Aftci carbon, the* elements ol most ficquent occur rence 
in organic compounds aic hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
•sulphur, phosphoius, the* halogens, silicon, bourn and the 
metals are ot comparatively nne oc cun once r Ihe number 
of atoms entiling into the composition ol organic molecules 
is often very great— far exceeding the atoms ot the most 
complex molecule of a mincial substance Thus, steann 
contains 17d atoms, and albumin no less than 226 
Chemical bodies that are possessed oi gieat complexity of 
composition au generally distinguished by the facility with 
which they split up undei the influence of the physical 
fonts and chemical leugcnts , thus organic compounds are 
as a class characterized by then instability 

VUimatt Auah/v s of Oiqamc Compound* 

Bcioie the f oi inula ol an oiganic compound can be 
determined, it is ncccssaiy to ascertain the amounts of its 
fccveial constituents— that is to say, to make a quantitative 
analysis of it The elements caibon and liuirogcn being 
of pai amount impoitance are generally fust determined 
The method employed depends upon the* fact that all 
organic compounds undergo combustion when heated with 
eumly reducible oxidizing substances, thur caibon being 
oxidized to caibon dioxide and then liydiugen to water 
These two products of combustion bung collected in suit- 
able appaiatus and weighed, the necessary data for calcu- 
lating the amounts of caibon and hydiogen arc obtained 
The following is a briet description ot the process 

IhttwuuaUon of Caibon and liydtoqtn — A tube of 
Bohemian haul glass of about 10 or 14 millimetres internal 



Fia J — Combustion Tube 

purt tupiic oxide a-b mixture of *ub*tmuo and C uO b-c rinsing* from 
mixing wire <•-</, pui 1 © CuO d-e me talllc coppci <*-/, plug of asbestos 

diameter, after being scrupulously cleaned and dried is 
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drawn off in the blowpipe flame so as to leave a tailed 
extremity of the form shown in figure 1 The open end of 
the tube is then held in the flame of the blowpipe till the 
sharp edge of the glass is rounded off This tube, known 
as the combustion tube , is from 500 to 800 millimetres in 
length, according as the substance contains little or much 
carbon. 

The substance generally employed to effect the combustion 
of carbon compounds is cupric oxide (CuO), and as this 
oxide is of a somewhat hygroscopic nature, it is necessary 
to dry it thoroughly befoie use, and then exclude it carefully 
from the air Should these precautions not be observed, 
the oxide absorbs water from the air, and when heated m 
the combustion tube this water distils over and is weighed 
with that produced by the combustion of the substance 
It is therefore found convenient m practice to haveanothei 
glass tube sealed at one end and closely corked at the 
other for the reception of the cupric oxide This tube is 
of sufficient capacity to contain enough cupric oxide to fill 
the combustion tube, and its diametei is such as to allow 
it to be introduced into the open end of the combus- 
tion tube 

The substance for analysis, after being finely powdered, is 
dried m a water oven at 100° O till it ceases to lose weight, 
or, if decomposed by heat, m a vacuum over some watei 
absorbing substance, such as strong sulphuric acid or 
calcium chloride When dry it is tiansferred to a small 
stoppered bottle or corked tube, sealed at one end, and of 
about 40 or 50 millimetres m length 

The apparatus tor nbsoibiug the caibon dioxide is a series 
of light glass bulbs (figs 2 and 3) containing a solution 
of caustic potash (KUO) of sp gi 1 27, through which 
the gases evolved during the combustion are obliged to 
pass It is customary to attacli to one end of the potash 
bulbs a small glass tube drawn to a point at its free end, 
and containing a small piece of solid potash enclosed 
between plugs of cotton wool This appendage is for the 
purpose of retaining any trace of carbon dioxide or mois- 
ture carried over from the bulbs by the escaping gases 


Fia 2 — Liebig’s Potash Bulbs Fia 8 — Geissler’s Potash Bulbs 

The water forint d by the combustion is collected m a 
tube (fig 4) filled with fragments of dried calcium chloride 
or pumice stone wetted with strong sulphuric acid 

The combustion tube when charged 
is heated in a furnace which consists 
essentially of a row of gas burners con 
struoted so as to burn a mixture of t oal 
gas and air, and thus obtain a non 
luminous but very hot flame Two 
forms of furnace aie m common use m 4 — Calcium 
laboratories In Hofmann's furnace a Chloride Tube 

clay cylinder perforated by a large numbei of very hue boles 
is fitted over the end of each gas burner, thus dividing the 
escaping gas into a number of fine streams, and so ensuring 
its perfect combustion In Gnffiu's furnace the burners aie 
constructed on Bunsen's principle, that is, each burner is 
perforated by holes at its lower end so that a mixture of 
gas and air escapes from its upper extremity The com- 
bustion tube is supported on a thin iron trough lined with 
asbestos, the whole being enclosed by unglazed tiles 


The cupric oxide intended for use is first heated to red- 
ness in a crucible and transferred while still hot to its 
tube, wkeiem it is allowed to cool Whon sufficiently cool 
the cork is witlidiawn, and enough cupiic oxide poured 
into the combustion tube to occupy about Jlh of its length 
The tube or bottle containing the dried pulverized sub- 
stance having been weight d, about hulf a gramme is then 
introduced into the combustion tube, und a small quantity 
of cupric oxide is poured down after it The bottle bang 
again weighed gives the exact w tight ot the substance 
employed The substance m the combustion tube is 
thoroughly mixed with cupnc oxide by storing it about 
with a long wire with ccuksucw point 

More cupric oxide is now added till the tube is tilled 
nearly to its open end, and a plug ot fitshly ignited 
asbestos is finally introduced Die tulu is then geutly 
tapped while in a horizontal position so as to cause a blight 
subsidence of the contents, thus allowing a lr<e passage for 
gas throughout its whole length Dio calcium chlonde 
tube is fitted into the open end of the combustion tube bv 
means of a tightly fitting cork oi caoutchouc stoppei, and 
the potash uppmutus is attached to the c ah lum chloride 
tube by means of a slant puce of caoutchouc tubing bound 
tightly round with thin topper wne Both the potash 
bulbs and calcium chlonde tube aie carefully weighed 
before being attat lied The whole uppuatus as arranged 
for the combustion is shown in fig f> - 



Fia 5 — AppuiatuK unnugccl foi ti (’omlnistion 


The front part of the tube is fust heated to iuiness, and 
the gas burners are then giaduall) turned on so us to cause 
the slow combustion of the substance When no more 
bubbles pass into the potash solution the gas burneis atf 
turned out, the point of the tad ol the combustion tube is 
broken ofI,and diyan passed thiough flic whole system to 
sweep out the last traces of caibon dioxide and watei 
vapour lingenng in the tula In cases where great 
accuracy is riquncd it is desirable to sweep out the com 
bustion tube fust with a cui lent of pure oxygen and then 
with air This ensures the complete oxidition of any tiaco 
of caibon that may have escaped tin* fust combustion 
When the operation is completed the potash bulbs and 
calcium chlonde tube arc 1 allowed to cool down to the 
atmospheric temperature and then again weighed The 
increase in weight gives the lcspectivc amounts of caibon 
dioxide and w ater produc ed Since c aibon dioxide < ontains 
m 11 parts by w eight 3 of caibon (( 1 0 2 = 12 + 2 x 10 — 44), 
of the weight of the CO, obtained is due to carbon 
Similarly J of the weight of the water found is due to 
hydiogen (11 2 0 - 2 x 1 + lb = 18) It is customary to < v- 

press the results in parts pei cent In piactuc the hydio 

gen usually conics out o little too high, and the carbon a 
little too low r 

Cuptic oxide is sometimes leplaccd by had clnomatc 
in cases where the substance is difficultly combustible, and 
more particularly when the compound contains chlorine, 
bromine, or sulphur In these latter cases were cuprn 
oxide employed, cupric chloride or bionnde would be 
foimed, and might volatilize ovei into tin calcium cldondc 
tube, thus unduly increasing its weight Sulphur m 

V. - 6q 
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Fio 6 — Gians Bulb for tin 
combustion of liquids 
(actual size) 


presence of oupnc oxide is oxidized to SO*, and this gas 
if allowed to pass into the potash bulbs would be absorbed 
rhese sources of eiror are avoided by the employment of 
lead chi ornate, because mm-voiatile lead chloride or bro- 
mide are formed, and sulphur is oxidized to bOj, which is 
fixed as PbS0 4 When substances rich m nitrogen are 
burnt with cupric oxide, nitrogen dioxide is likely to be 
formed, and this on meeting the air and potash in the 
bulbs is absorbed, and increases the weight of the C0 2 
ipparatus To obviate this source of erior it is necessary 
when dealing with nitrogenous bodies to plug the end of 
the combustion tube with a roll of freshly reduced copper 
gau/e Tins being kept at a bright red heat during the 
entire operation decomposes the oxides of nitrogen, and 
retaining the oxygen, allows only nitrogen to escape 1 
When the substance to be analyzed is a liquid, a known 
weight is sealed up m a small glass bulb (fig 6) 

After sealing and weighing (the 
weight of the empty bulb having 
been previously detu mined) the 
neck of the bulb is broken oil, and 
the biokm portion, togcthei with 
the bulb itself, mtioduml into the 
combustion tube which is afteiwards filled up with cupnc 
oxide, tkc , in the usual mannei In burning liquids the 
anterior portion of the combustion tube is, as with solids, 
first heated to iodness, the portion containing the bulb is 
then gradually wanned so as to exptl the liquid, which is 
thus made to distil slowly ovei the red-hot cupnc oxide 
which c fleets its combustion 

The analysis of gaseous organic compounds is effected 
in emhomitn s, or in special apparatus, of which several 
forms have been devises! (See Bunsen’s (Jasomdr?/, Sutton’s 
Vnlumttru Analysis, Thoipe’s Qnanhtatm Analysis, etc ) 
Ihtn mi nation of Nitioym — Two methods are m use 
foi determining this clement Will and Varientrapp’s 
method depends upon tin fact tint many nitrogenous 
bodies when heated with caustic alkalies yield then mtio- 
gtnin the foim of ammonia A known weight of the 
substance is intimately mixed with soda lime, 2 and then 
heated m a combustion tula, the ammonia being absoibed 
by dilute hydroc liloin ncul contained in a glass appaiatus 
attached to the end of the tube (Sec fig 7 ) 

Tn conducting an operation of this kind sumo soda lime 
is first introduced 
into the tube , the 
substance is then 
mixed intimately 
with moi e soda 
lime in a mortal, 
and the mixture 
transferred to the 
tube , the moitur uuU bu,bH 
is noxt rinsed out with more soda-lime, and the rinsings 
are added to the contents of the tube, which is finally 
tilled up with jnne soda-lime When charged the tube is 
tapped so as to secure a free passage for the escaping gas 


i 

a 


H ej- 




1 l< 


A H < 
c d 


7 — -IK ti imination ol Nitio^n l>} Will 
ami Vm i oiitmpp 8 method 
ombUMtlon lulu a b soda Unit 0< tuixtuic 
liisings d c, noda-liine , c /, asbestoa plug, C, 


1 Although tin )>i iticiph ** upon which the determination of carbon 
And hydrogen in organic bodna depends remain unaltered, the prmeas 
Aas received «evual iimdifn atious which it is unnecessary to describe 
in detail Thus in some laboratoiies, instead of the potash bulbs, a 
tuba tilled with “soda lime’' is emphned, and the' substance, instead of 
being mixed with the Cut) m the tube, is placed in a small bout of 
porcelain or platinum, and a slow stream of oxygen kept going duiing 
the whole process Other oxidize rs have been alsopioposed instead of 
cupnc oxide, aueh a* potassium peichlorate or a mixture of sulphunc 
acid and silver lodnte, in which latte i process the carlxm is determined 
directly from the amount of CO; produced, and the hydrogen indirectly 
from the amount of oxygen consumed minus the quantity contained in 
the C0„ 

* Soda lime is prepare* l by slaking quicklime with a strong solution 
of caustic soda, and then heating till thoroughly dry 


(as m the combustion for the determination of C and H), and 
after it is laid m the trough of the gas furnace, the acid 
bulb is attached to it by means of a tightly fitting cork. 
The combustion is performed in precisely the same manner 
as m the pi ocess of burning with cupnc oxide , when it is 
completed the tail of the tube is broken off, and air 
drawn through the apparatus ho as to draw the last traces 
of ammonia into the acid if the substance contains 


much nitrogen it is advisable to mix it with some com- 
pound which gives off a large quantity of gas when heated 
in the tube Sugar or starch are convenient substances 
foi this purpose This dilution of the ammonia prevents 
its too rapid absorption by the acid, and thus diminishes 
the nsk of acid being (liawn back into the hot tube 

Having by the above pi ocess obtained the nitrogen in 
the foi m of ammonium chloride, its quantity is deter- 
mined by precipitation as ammonio platmic chloride, 
(NH 4 ) 2 Pt01 rt , the analysis being performed in the same 
manner ns in the quantitative determination of ammonium 
by me ms of platmic chloride In calculating the results 
the lequibite data are furnished by the facts that 223 2 
paits of the double salt contain 14 of nitrogen, or 197 5 
paits of platinum coirespond to 28 of nitrogen Thus, if 
w — weight of substance taken, W the weight of double 
salt obtained, P the weight of platinum, and N the weight 
W x 14 P x 28 , 1(K)N 


of mtiogen, we have N = 


223 2 


or 


197 6 


also 


for 


l he peicentage of nitrogen 

Instead of dctei mining the ammonia gravimetiically it 
may be absorbed by a known quantity of dilute sulphuric 
acid of standaid strength, and the amount of acid neutra- 
lized detei mined by adding litmus, and then a standard 
solution of soda till complete neutralization is effected as in 
ordinary acidimetncal detennmations 

In < isos where nitrogen containing bodies do not yield 
the wdiole of that element as ammonia on ignition with 
soda lnnc, Dumas’s process is employed This process 
depends upon the fact that all nitiogenous substances yield 
tin u nit logon in the free state when burnt with cupric 
oxide, and in piesence of ignited metallic copper The 
method is thus earned out 

A combustion tube of suitable kngth is scaled off atone 
end, and about 2 oi 3 inches of hydiogtn sodium carbonate 
(NallCO^) intiodueod, aftei which a small quantity of 
cupnc oxide is added A Known quantity of the sub- 
stance. , intimately mixed with cupric oxide, is next intro 
tlucid, aud then a fuithcr quantity of pure cupric oxide, 
the remainder of tbe tube being finally filled up with 3 or 
4 inches of freshly leduced copper gauze plugging No 
special piccautions need bo taken to keep the cupnc oxide 
di) A gis passage having been secured thiough the tube 
m the usual manner, a delivery tube is tightly adapted 
to the open end of the combustion tube 

The tube is placed m a gas furnace, and the end of the 
delivery tube plunged beneath the surface of mercury con- 
tained m a mercurial trough The fiist proceeding is to 
expel the air from the apparatus This is effected by heating 
a i nation of the hydrogen sodium carbonate m the pos- 
terior part of the combustion tube till a bubble of the gas 
ret mved into caustic potash solution is wholly absorbed 
When the apparatus is entirely filled with carbon dioxide, 
a graduated receiver containing about £ of its volume of 
caustic potash solution, the remainder being filled with 
mereuiy, is inverted ovei the end of the delivery tube as m 
ordinaiy cases of gas-receiving over the mercurial trough 
The combustion is then proceeded with in the usual 
manner, — the anterior portion of the tube containing the 
metallic copper being first heated to redness, and the heat 
gradually earned back till the combustion is completed, 
when more of the NaHCO^ in the postenor part is heated 
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so as to expel the last traces of nitrogeu The CO^ pro- 
duced by the combustion and from the NaHC0 3 being 
absorbed by the potash solution, the graduated receiver 
contains only the whole volume of pure nitrogen The 
receiver and its contents are accordingly transferred to a 
vessel of water — the mercury and potash solution allowed 
to be replaced by water, the receiver is raised till the 
pressure is equalized by the water being at the same level 
both inside and outside, and the volume of gas is read off, 
the temperature of the air of the room and the height of 
the barometer being at the same time noted 

If N = weight of nitrogeu m grammes, € the tempera- 
ture of the air, b the height of the barometer, e the tension 
?rf aqueous vapour at the temperature C, and V the volume 
of nitrogen m cubic centimetres — 

XT 0 0012562 j 

(1 +0 <Ml3(>7t u )7bO °~ f 

(0 0012562 being wt of 1 cc of N at 0° C and 760 
mm bar) 

Determination of the Halogen Element*, Sulphur , and 
Phosphorus — The halogens are sometimes determined as 
silver salts, by burning a known weight of the substance 
with pure quicklime m a combustion tube, dissolving m 
dilute mtnc aud, and addiug silver nitrate Sulphur and 
phosphorus may be determined by fusing a known quantity 
of the substance with a mixture of potassium hydi oxide 
and nitrate m a silver dish The Bulphur is by this means 
oxidized to sulphuric and the phospnorus to phosphonc 
acid, and, on dissolving the fused mass and acidulating, 
these acids can be estimated. 

By the method of Canus the halogens, sulphur, ami 
phosphorus can bo determined, if necessary, in one opera- 
tion A known weight of the substance is sealed up m a 
strong glass tube with about 20 times its weight of nitric 
acid (sp gr 1 4), and the tube then heated for some hours 
m an oil-bath to a temperature of 140° - 300° C The sub- 
stance is completely oxidized by this operation, the sulphur 
and phosphoius being converted iutu their respective acids, 
so that their determination then becomes an operation of 
morganic analysis If halogens are present, it is custo- 
mary to add a few crystals ot silver mtiato before scaling 
up the tube Aftei the operation the haloid silver salt 
is filtered off, the excess of silver is removed from the fil 
trate by HC1, aud IIjS0 4 or 11 { P0 4 is determined in the 
ordinary way 

Deter mutation of Oryqeu —Although several processes 
have boon devised for the dneot estimation of oxygen (by 
Baumhauei, MaumemS, and Mitscherhch), they are seldom 
employed m liboi atones This element is usually deter- 
mined by “ difference,” i e , by adding the percentages of the 
other elements, and subtracting the lesult from 100 


For rnuhe and Constitution oj Organic Compounds 

Empirical Formulae — Having by the above methods of 
analysis arrived at the percentage composition of a sub- 
stance, the next step is to determine its formula The 
empirical foimula is obtained by dividing each percentage 
number by the atomic weight of its respective element 
Thus, supposing an analysis of common alcohol gave the 
following percentage numbers — 

Carbon 52 15 

Hydrogen 13 06 

Oxygen (by difference) 34 70 


100 00 


Dividing these by the respective atomic weights — 

o 52 15 . , 13 06 , __ 34 79 

C=_=<3,H— r -18 0,O-_- < >2 

These numbers show that the atoms of C, H, and O are 


present m numbers having the ratios 2 6 1, since by the 
atomic theory the atoms of each element must exist in a 
compound m integral numbers The differenqes between 
the integral and fractional numbeis aro justly assignable 
to the unavoidable “experimental errors” of analysis. 
Thus the simplest formula that can bo given to alcohol 
from the foregoing analysis is C 2 H 0 O, and it is usual to 
express the results m the following manuer — 


f horny C^O 
t\ “24-52 17 
II fl_]J 04 
0 -16 — 34 79 


Found 

52 l r > 

11 13 06 

<) (by difftnnu ) 14 7<* 


46 100 00 100 00 

This imaginary example may serve to show that the 
determination of empirical formul e cannot bo made accord- 
ing to any fixed set of rules The errors of experiment are 
seldom so small as m the supposed illustration, and m cases 
where these aie large, and where the substamo contains a 
large number of atoms in its molecule, gieat difficulty is 
olten experienced 

Mo/aula/ Formula — The formula; obtained by the 
method just desenbed express simply the ratios existing 
between the minibus of atoms in the molecule, of t sub 
stance, without )tg<ud to the attual numbti of atoms in 
such a molecule Reasoning downwuuls fiom tin law of 
Avugacho, which lias been explained m the foregoing pur 
turns of this u tide, it will be sot n that the volume of such 
molecules as do not undugo dissociation when he ited is 
tilways equal to the volume of the molecule (2 pints bj 
weight) of hydtogen To ascertain molecular formula, 
theiefore, all that is necessary is to delta mine the vapour 
density of the substance as refericd to hydrogen Thus 
the analysis of benzene, a hydrounbtm obtained fiom 
coil tar, leads to the foimula < 111, but there is no 
evidence to show whether its molecular loimula is Clf, 
C 2 H 2 , CJIj, C 4 Il,, C r) lJ r) , or CJI H By experiment its 
vapoui density is found to be 3 ( ), so that its molecular 
weight is 78 Dividing this number m the iatio (J H, 
le, 12 1, we obtain 72 6 is the actual ratio of the 
weights of C and 11 existing m the molecule Seventy 
two paits ol C correspond to jj - — (» atoms, and b parts by 
weigut of liydrogcn coucspond to \ l — b atoms, so that the 
molecular formula of benzene is P 0 H (J 

Again, with respect to alcohol The vapoui -density 
(H — 1) is 23, so that its molecular weight is 4 6 This 
number, liowevei, agrees with the mulct ul n weight of a 
substance having the formula C 2 1I„0, since 12x2 + 6 
+ 16 — 40 , hence this formula must be assigned to alcohol, 
and we have an dlusti itiou of a case m which the empiri- 
cal and molecular foimula.* ua identical 


Detenmnation of Vapoui -density 
In practice, the vapour density is determined by the 
methods ot Dumas or Hofmann 

Dumas s Mi that — In Duinus’s process the weight of a known 
volume of vapoui in ascii t uned in the following manner (see hg 8) 
A glohulai gl iss flask, aw light as possible , with a no« k tusul into 
it, is first piovided The rapacity ot the globe, may vaiy fiom -fo 
to ^ litre, au ending to the amount of substance to be ope»i ikd upon 
The neck is drawn out in the blowpipe flame to a < apillary te mil 
nation of about one lmllunetic diarne to, and then Is nt up so as to 
project above tin surface of the liquid ot the bath in which the 
globe is to be immerse d The globe is first weighed lull of an --the 
tempi ratun and height of the haiometer being noted 

liy winning the glot>e, and plunging the point ot tin nuk inter 
some of the liquid ot which the vapour density is to he determined, 
a tew grammes of the latter are introduced The globe and its eon 
tents are then plunged into a bath of water, paruflin, or fusible 
metal kept at a constant temperature, at least 20° or 80° C above 
the boiling |K)mt of the substance As soon estbe vapour e. eases to 
rush out of the capillary orifice of the nuk, the point is staled 
hermetically by tho blowpipe flame, the height of the baiomotxr 
and the temperature of the bath being observed 
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The globe, after being cleaned and allowed to cool, is again 
weighed, the tempera 
tare and height of the 
barometer being at the 
same time observed 
The i ipacity of the 

g lobe jh measured by 
rooking the point of 
the net k und< r im re ury, 
when the me tal i indie h 
in to supply tlit plate ot 
the e omit used vapour 
Ab tin (xpulsion of air 
by the tat aping vaooui 
is seldom complete, 
then usually remains a 
buhl ih of itsidual air, 
whu li must hi allowed 
foi by tunning in a 
known quantity ot mer 
niiy f tom a burette 
The total (luantity ot 
me rimy is tin n pouit el 



ttmperature t of weighing 


Let /// weight of globe -\ an at the 
and he igbt of buiomete i b , 

'I weigh* of globe + \apoin at the tempuatuie /'of seal 
n g and la igbt of baioine tei U , 

V r_ t«ipae ity of globe in cubic ee ntnne ties , 

A = we igbt of V e ubie e t ntnne fie s of an at t anil b 
The n in — A weight of vae nous globe , 
m ~(m A) — weight of substance 
Let It wt ol V c c of hydiogtn at fund b\ then the vapoui- 
eleusity (d) left lied to hydroge n is 

m' ~ {in - a) 

II 

When it Hlilll il an (>) is founel ill the 
globe, V r - c/tpae ity of globe 

In ’try e xue t eleite iniinations ten 
rwitioiH must lx made leu (1) tlie 
expansion of glass, (2) the difleieiiee 
of tempi i at me and piessun between 
the fust and second weiglnngs ol tin 
globe , ami (3) the ililhieme in den 
Sity lie twe e 11 tlie diop ol lluiel le m i til 
nig in tin globe nml the density ol 
me it in v Feu most thcnntil pm- 
posts, nowe\ei, the above given ap- 
proximilion formula is sufficiently 
lice mate 

Foi high tempi ratlins tile globe is 
imuuised in tin vapouis ot hoihug 
aide in y, cadmium, or /me , nml tin 
uppaiatuH is moditieel aeeoulmgly 
(fit it /sHswcmid Hofmann sMithmls 
These me tlmds ba\t leu thill obje e t 
the iu< asiueum nt ot the volutin of 
a known weight of \upom (lay 
Lussae sinetlmel be mg u\ ailabh only 
lot substances boiling be low 100° l , 
bis het ‘11 gnulually le plated by llof 
m inn's modification (tig ( ») 

A glass tube about 1 me tie in le ligtli 
and ‘20 mm elnimctd, e lose el at ono 
end, isgiadu ited mdealibiated The 
tula lamg filbel witlinuiuuy and 
inveittdm a \e sse 1 of the same liquid, 
is prat tie illy a baioine te l w it li an e \ 
tigg< i ited Tonne Hum yacuuiu Sni 
loumlmg this tube is a wide 



I' le 8 -Dumas’s Vapour density Apparatus 


nut and its vol unit llie a A, glaiw globe supported bj wnc claw 6, project 
mini The tabulation Ing poitlon of m tk 11 H bath C, tlurtnotiiotcr, 
is mad. I mm thew dutu *** ,m "'" 
by the following ippro\imatiu method — 


Fin 9 Hofmann’s Ya]>cuu 
density Appaintus 
tube, AA, graduated baiomctci tube 


tluough which tin dipour of any 
liquid boiling nt a const mt teiniieia 
tint* e cm be p is a d, and thus the naio- 
1 »ot c i tube md its contents kept at 
lint teinpetatuie 

The suostam e of wine n tin vapoui 
densitv is to be de te rinine d is we lghe d 
(about Ho gram ) m u minute stoppe reel 
bottle, and passed up into tin Teuruellian vae mini At cording 
to the boiling* point of the substance (which is, of eourst, much 
lowered by the reduced pressure), the vapour of alcohol, water, 
aniline, oi amvlic alcohol is passed through the space between tlie 


Btimdiuk In funnel , h he igtit of 
ineiiuiv column HI) outer 
kIhrh <\ limit i enclosing baro- 
meter tutu t tube b\ which 
licit vapout In luunduced, f, 
tube by which lint lapoui and 
oe cm flow of meieury escape, t 
ia count tied with t he flask of 
b dluig liquid and t f with a 
condense i 


two tubes till the temperature and volume of vapour remain con- 
stant The height of tlie mercury column, the temperature to which 
the vapour is heated, and the height of the barometer in the room 
being observed, all the necessary data are obtained 

Let m = w eight of substance sn grammes , 

V = volume (in c c ) occupied by vapoui at temperature t , 
h = height of mercury m tube above mercury in reservoir ; 
b — hi ight of liaromcter in room 

Then b - h — pleasure upon vapour 

Let 11 - w ught of Y c c of hydrogen at a pressuie 6 — h and 
tcmperatuie t 

Then tlie vapour density (d) referred to hydrogen is 

" n 

Foi exact dt teimuiations at high temperatures the tension of mer 
cury vapour (?) at the tcmperatuie (t) must be allowed for, and the 
priHSiue upon the vapour then becomes b h-c 

In some cases the substance of which the molecular 
formula is to be determined does not admit of vaporization, 
being decomposed by heat With such substances, some 
method othei than tlie determination of the vapour-density 
must consequently be resorted to In the case of aud or 
basic compounds, the problem admits of easy solution 
Thus, supposing we desired to determine the moleculai 
weight of acetic acid without having recourse to a vapour- 
donsity determination Having ascertained that the acid 
contains one atom of hydrogen ieplaceablt by metals, or, 
m other woids, that it is monobasic, the silver salt is pie 
paied, and the amount of silver detei mined All the 
necessary data arc then obtained Thus, supposing the 
anulysis to give 04 07 pei cent of metal, the molecular 
weight of the salt, / e , the weight containing one atom of 
sihei, will be given by the proportion— 

64 67 100 10b < 

Whence . , „ 

a- 167 

The weight of the “ acid-radicle ” is therefoie 
167 ~ 10b — 50 

And as one atom of IT is leplaced by the Ag, the molecular 
weight of the acid is 60 

The empirical formula deduced trom the ultimate 
analysis would be CH>()-30, so that the molecular 
formula is 2((TI 2 0) — C 2 11 4 0 2 

With polybasic acids the problem is somewhat more 
complex, but the solution is cflectcd in a similar maimer, 
i e , by estimating the metal m a normal salt fculver salts 
are employed when obtainable, as they are genet ally 
anhydrous ami easily purified by crystallization 

Asafuitlui illustration we now give uncxnniplt of the dcteimm- 
ntion of tlie molecular weight of a basic substance Supposing au 
amilysis of tlie base truthylamim to have, given the following 
results — 

Dai boil, 71 29 

Hydiogin, 14 8 r > 

Nitiogen, 13 86 

100 00 

Tin base ih monacal, foimiuga hydrochloiielt containing oia mole- 
cult of H(M, and thin li) dio» blonde lorms a double platinum salt 
containing two molecules of tlie liytlio* blonde to out molecule of 
platinum , 100 parts of the platinum salt loft, on ignition, t2 14 
pails of platinum, so that, to find out the amount of salt containing 
olio atom of platinum, wc have — 


32 14 


197 f> 100 
a —614 5 


Putting or for the unknown luoleculm w r < iglit of the base, the raofo* 
culai weight ot the salt ib — 

2HC1- 73 0 
Pt = 197 6 
Cl 4 _ 142 0 

2z+412 5 
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It was shown by analysis that 197 5 parts of platinum represented 
614 5 parts of the double salt, so that — 

2x+412 5 = 614 6 
x=101 

Making use of the preen tago numbers given by ultimate analysis, 
we have the following obuous pionortions for finding the weights 
of the respective elenu nts contained in this molecular weight — 


100 

101 

71 

29 

C 

100 

101 

14 

85 

II 

100 

101 

13 

86 

N 


Whence C=72 0, H-14 9, N = 13 9, and the numbers ot the 
atoms are — 


c= ^ =6iU ^o =149(N= i^ : 


0 99 


By the atomic theory these numbers must bo integral, so that the 
numbers of atoms aie 6, 15, and 1, and the molecular foimula is 
C,H 18 N 

When a base does not readily form doable platinum salts, 
the molecular formula is deduced from the analysis of an 
auhydrous normal salt In the cast of compounds which 
are neither acid nor basic, and which do not admit oi 
vaporization, the molecular formula can only be indirectly 
arrived at by cousideriug the chemical tiansformations of 
the compound and its relationship to known substances 
A moleculai formula obtained by this means implies that, 
could the substance be vaporized, its molecular volume 
would coi respond to the molecular volume of hydrogen 

Rational , Constitutional, or Structural Formulae — The 
molecular formula of an organic compound simply expresses 
tho fact that the molecule of such compound contains so 
mauy atoms of eacli of its constituent elements, and m the 
earlier stages of the science chemists were contented with 
such representation of their analytical lesults As tho 
sticnco developed, howevoi, it soon became evident that 
substances might have the suine pet tentage composition, oi 
even the same molecular formula, and yet exhibit uudu 
the mfluence of the same reagents totally distinct chai deters 
These facts, which will be more fully discussed m a sub 
sequent pait of this article, led to the necessity of devising 
some method by which oigamc formulae could bo made to 
represent the behaviour of the respective compounds undoi 
the influence of decomposing agents — m other woids, tho 
manner m winch the compound was capable ot splitting up 
or of being resolved, aud, as a necessary lesult, the conveisc 
fact oi leprcsentmg the m inner in which the olcments of a 
compound were gi ouped togethei These rational , tonsh- 
tutwnaf , or structural formulae must be xegarded solely 
from a chemical point of view , they are symbolic repre 
floatations of chemical facts, and m no way repieseut the 
physical gioupmg of the atoms in space They may be 
most conveniently defined as artificial epitomes ot the re 
actions of compounds, indicating that when decomposed the 
compounds sepatate into such aud such groups, and that 
when it is possible to bring these groups or ladieles 
together, the compound can in most cases be built up oi 
synthesized 

Let us now, by way oi lllustiation, pioceed to consider 
the method of arnviug at the constitutional foimula of 
some typical compound 

The molecular formula of acetic acid, as previously 
flhown by its ultimate analysis and tho determination of 
silver in its silver salt, is — 


C 2 H 4 0 2 

Being a monobasic acid, one of its hydrogen atoms is 
replaceable by metals. This fact is expressed, as in the 
case of inorganic acids, by the formula — 

H C 2 Hj0 2 

But this formula does not express the whole of the 
decompositions possible to the acid , the residue C 2 H 8 0 2 
being capable of further subdivision, the formula nay be 


further developed Thus, acetic acid may be formed by 
tho action of acetyl chloride upon water, according to the 
reaction — 


0 2 H 3 0 Cl + OH 2 - 0 2 II 3 0 2 H + HC1 
Thus the radicle acetyl 0,11,0 is shown to enter into the 
composition of acetic acid, and the formula theiefore be- 


comes — 


HO 0,11 0 


In confirmation of this foi mul.i several reactions might be 
mentioned m which the acetyl group is left unchanged, 
while the hydroxyl, HO, is withdrawn and i opiated by 
othei elements or radicles Foi example - 


J10Cyi 3 0 + V<X t - C.HjOCl + HOI + 

AcUoadd Aictyl ihlmiUc 


1*0151, 

us 

oxytih liloride 


5(11 0 0,11,0) + P„S, - r»(HSCjH t O) + P,0, 

jssssmsi 'Sff 


Na0 0 2 H 3 0 + C,H ,0 C51 - C,1I 3 0 C.,11,0 0 + NuCl 

Sodium 
ihloi Ido 


Sodium acetate 


Acetyl ( hloiidc 


VcttU oxide 


Next with respect to acetyl itself Whon acetic and is 
electrolyzed, hydrogen is evolved at the positive polo and 
caibim dioxide and ethane (C 2 IIJ at the negative Now, 
ethane can be shown to be identical with di methyl (OH ,) 2 , 
so that the ladicle methyl is thus shown to exist m acetic 
and— a fact whuh receives continuation fiom soveial re- 
actions, two of which may bo now considered 

When potassium tyauido acts upon mi tliyl iodide, a 
substance known as automtirh (Oil, ON) is produced — 

OII 3 I + ICON - OH, ON + KT 

Methyl Iodide IVituvdum » > utiidt Vt tonUiihs l'otasslum Iodide 

By heating acetonitrile with watei oi caustic potash solu- 
tion, acetic aud and ammonia arc foimed, thus — • 


OH , ON - 4 - 2011 , - Oil t 00 O ll + NH, 

Aictonitiilu Watu \«ctu aud Ammonia 


When barium acetate is submitted to dry distillation, 
it decomposes m the manner shown by the following 
equation - 


Ba 0 2 (OHj 00) 2 - 

Hiuium uectutr 


00 (0 1 1 { ) 2 4 - BaOOj 

llai lum 
( aibouate 


Aud (MIL 


Thus the most developed formula of acetic acid i» 
OHj 00 O H, or, as it is luou* lonvcmeutly expressed — 

um, 

} coon 

The biacket signifies that the two carbon atoms are 
directly united 

(Jraphu Formula 3 —Graphic lormulde having already 
been explained (see p 17d), it is here only necessary to 
illustrate then application to oigumc compounds The 
following are typical examples — 


Name of Compound 

Acetic acid 


Tnethylamme 


ICntionu) 1 ormolu 

(OH, 

\ COOH 


I u*n 6 
n^c 2 h 5 
U’A 


H- 


Graphic foimula 

H 

I 

H—C— H 


0 = 


=0— 0— H 
H 


H—C— II 


H H 

-i-6 


H— 0— H 
I H H 

I i i 

N — 0—0— H 


H H 


II H 
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Hum of Compound Rational Formula 

00 { US; 


Trimethyl methane 


H 

CII, 

CH a 

ICH„ 


H- 


Graphic Formula 

H O H 

U-J 
A A 

H " H 

■6— A— o— 


A I 


H 

H-C-H 

I 

H 


laovienstn — It has been mentioned that organic sub- 
stances may have the same percentage composition and 
molecular formula, and yet exhibit totally distinct chemical 
and physical character 1o this phenomenon the general 
term isomerism is applied, and the compounds are termed 
tsomendes } or are said to be isomer u The differences 
between isomeric bodies are well explained on the view 
that sucli bodies possess different constitutions, oi that their 
elements are ginuped in different ways Constitutional 
foimula are thus absolutely indispensable for the lcpie- 
sentation of isomendes As will be seen subsequently, 
theio < .in be several kinds of isomerism, but we shall here 
rest i ict the tonn to two classes of cases 

(1 ) Jsomenvit propel or Physical Isomenwi — In these 
cases the substances are identical m their composition, | 
vapour density , and chemical behaviour, but exhibit dif 
ferent physical properties Tims tlieic are several hydro- 
cai bons known as ftrjtent*, having the formula C 10 H lfi , 
which exist in the oils of turpi ntinr, lemon, bergamot, 
orange, <fcc , and which exhibit the same behawour under 
the influence of chemical reagi nts, ditb ring only in their 
odmii and action upon polarized light Agum theempiri- 
cil formula CJl (J O 0 meluihs sivnal oiganic acids (tartaric 
acid being one of the number) which aie physical isomeridos 
differing from one another only m tlmr tiystallme form 
and action upon polarized light 

(2 ) C hcmual Isovunwi — In these cases the compounds 
are identical in composition and in their mole culm formula-, 
but diflcr in physical propeities and chemical behaviour m 
certain ieuctions 

Foi instance, by taking one atom of hydiogon fiom the 
hydrocarbon propane (C,I1 8 ) we obtain the radicle piopyl 
((\11 7 ), and it we sujipose ono atom of hydrogen m marsh 
gas or methane (Clij) to be replaced by propyl, \\t get the 
hydrocaibou tetrane or diethyl— 


V 


f 11 

! ii 

J» 

( II 


C t H. 


0 


H 

II 

H 


Met ham 


T< trnne 


Now propyl can be written in two different ways, according 
as the elements are grouped differently, thus — 


(CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 )\ 

or 

(CHCH 8 CH s )' 

The differences are still moie stukingly shown by the use 
of graphic formulae — 


H H H 

i i i 

H- — C — C — O— 



Piopyl 


H H H 


H— C 


k— C— H 


H 

Pseudopropyl 


i 


Distinguishing these radicles fiom each other by the names 
propyl and pseudopropyl, it is clear that we can have a tetrane 
containing propyl and another containing pseudopropyl — 



CII 0 CH 2 CH b 

H 

11 

H 


Tetrano or piopyl-mrthanr 


/CHCHjCHj 

c< 5 

(h 

Pm udopiopyl methane 


These formulae can, of course, be written m a more con- 
densed form , thus — 


or 


CII S C,H 7 

Titiane oi 
propyl metham 

(C,H) 2 

Teti uno or diethyl 


CH,, CH(CH S ) ? , 

Methyl -pseudopropyl 


CH(CH,) 8 

Ti tmcthyl-methan 


The graphic formula) help to show still more clearly that 
the elements can be giouped only m two diffeient ways— 


H 

i 

h—c-h 

H — i — H 
II— C— H 

I 

H — u — H 

I 

H 

Tetiane or dicth>l 


H H H 

I I I 

H — C — C — 0 — H 


I 


H 


H 

II_ C — H 

I 

H 

Trlmcthyl-mct liano 


The fact thus shown possible by formulation is borne 
out experimentally Two tetranes actually exist, — one, 
which from its mode of formation can bo shown to be 
propyl-methane or diethyl, having a boiling point of 1° C , 
the other, which can be shown to be pseudopiopyl methane, 
boibng at 

The expel imental confirmation does not, however, end 
here The same isomerism can be shown to exist among 
all the derivatives of these two piopyls Thus we have— 


Name of Compound 

Noumai Sfrikh 

Formnla 

Roiling 

point 

Spt rifle 
gi Hvity 

llexnm ot dipiopyl 

C 3 H 7 C S H. 

70° 

069 

at 

16° 

Pioml iblorult oi ) 
diloiopropum \ 

C h H 7 C1 

40 6° 

915 

at 

0° 

Propyl bioimdooi i 
biomopiopnw j 

<yi 7 Bi 

/I 

1 35 

at 

16’ 

Propyl iodide or j 
louopiopniip \ 

c\h 7 t 

102° 

1 76 

at 

16° 

Propyl uholiol oi ) 
ethyl cnrbmol j 

1 tyi 7 oii 

97 4° 

806 

at 

15 e 

Propylamine or ) 

C3 IT- nh 2 

49 5° 

728 

at 

0° 

aimdopronanc ( 
Butyric aeia 

C S H» COOII 

162 5° 

982 

at 

0 # 


Isomeric Serif*. | 

Naim of Compound 

formula 

Bolling 

point 

Spot ifle 
gravity 

l)i pseudopropyl 

Pseudopropyl 1 
(blonde \ 

J CH(CII»). 

1 CH(CI1„), 

CH(0H,) s n 

58° 

39" 

67 at 17° 

874 at 10° 

Pseudopiopyl ) 
biomidt { 

CH(CII,),lir 

61 e 

1 32 at 13° 

Pseudopi op> 1 iodide 

('H(Cn,) s l 

89 6° 

1 70 at 16° 

Pseudo])] ojiyl al- ) 
cohol 01 dimethyl > ! 
cirbinol ) 

1 ch(('h 3 i s on 

82 86° 

786 at 1#° 

1 

Pseudopropy lamm e 

rH(CH,),NH s 

32° 

69 at 18* 

Pseudobutync acid 

CH(CH,), COOH 

154° 

969 at 0* 
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This list might be considerably extended, but sufficient 
examples have been given to illustrate the phenomena 
under consideration 

Not only do these isomerides differ m physical pro- 
perties, but they exhibit different and characteristic trans- 
formations under the action of the same reagent Thus, 
normal propyl alcohol when oxidized yields propionic 
acid — 


H H H H H O 

h-A-U — o— h + o, = u— A— o:—!i 

Normal propyl alcohol 


H II 

Pioplonlc acid 


-0 — H 4- OHo 


Watu 


Under the same circumstances pseudopropyl alcohol yields 
the substance known as acetone oi dimethyl ketone — 

H H 

H— A -H H -C— II 

H — dj— ()-H + 0= 0=0 + OH; 

H— C— II 

1 

H 


H -C— H 

I 

H 


Pseudopropyl alcohol Acetone 


Water 


The distinguishing character of this class of isomers is 
that the isomerides can be shown to belong to the same 
series of compounds, or, according to Schorlemmer, “ they 
contain the same number of carbon atoms linked together ” 

Reactions that give rise to the formation of a compound 
capable of existing mtvvo isoracuc modifications frequently 
result m the production of both isomers, but the pucise 
conditions which regulate the lelative quantities of the two 
compounds are not yet kuown 

Certain relationships have been shown to exist between 
the physical and chemical properties of isomeric bodies, 
although numerous exceptions render the exact expression 
of these relationships an impossibility in the piesent state 
of knowledge Thus, as a rule, the boiling points of the 
compounds of an isomeric series are lowei than those of 
the normal series (see preceding table) — oi, more geneially, 
the boiling point is highei the moic simple the constitution 
of the substauce 

Since different amounts of heat are concerned m the 
production of lsomeuc bodies, it must be admitted that 
such bodies are stored with differeut amounts of potential 
energy Adopting this view, some chemists have recently 
sought an explanation of isomerism m the different amounts 
of potential energy thus contained in isomerides, and have 
thrown distrust upon the “ constitutional ” thorny In 
taking this view, however, the tiuo position seems reversed 
— the fact that isomerides contain differ eut stores of 
potential energy by no menus does away with the hypo 
thesis that they possess diffeieut constitutions It seems, 
on the contrary, that the difference ot energy is accounted 
for on the view that the bodies possess a different o of 
constitution, since the contained energy results from the 
relative positions of the atoms or rulicles with regard to 
the intra-molecular chemical forces 

Metamerism — Compounds having the same moleculai 
formula may result from the combinition of totally distinct 
radicles, and exhibit in consequence not only a marked 
difference of physical properties, but m almost all cases 
different chemical transformations under the influence of 
the same reagent Such substances are said to be meta- 
merit The subjoined examples illustrate this class of cases 
It is to be observed that, as with true isomeric compounds, 
two metamenc bodies are frequently produced in the same 
reaction For instance, most of the methods siven for 


obtaining ethyl cyanide yield a mixture of this compound 
with the isocyanide 


Empirical Formula , C a H g N 

CH S 
N 

CH, CH , 

Ti lmc thy lamina 


Empvucal Foimula , C s H fl O 



II H ' ’ 

o 

II 

II 8 C— C- CH 

HA-O-H 

| | 

H — C — 0 — C — 0 — H 

l i 

Allyl alcohol 

Propionic ukUh><h 

Ac*) tone 




CH„ 


N 

A 

Prop) lumlne 


N 

CA H 

Methyl ethylundm 


Empirmil Formula , C 8 H.N 
II r) C , — C~N n r n — N~3C 

Ithyf cyanide or Tth)! faotyanido or 

piopionitrilo ithyl tHilmmlne 

Poli/memm — Compounds having the same percentage 
composition but difieient vapour densities aie said to bo 
poly men < , thus — 


Name of Compound 

Foimula. 

Vajnui- 
d< nwlfy 

Boiling 

point 

Ai ( tyh at 

C S 1I, 

Id 

flas 

lit n/t no 

('.Hi =3(C,llj) 

39 

81° 

Styroli m 

( s ll„ -4(1 A) 

6 2 

14^ 

Dihydionaplithalt no 

t’i.H 1 .-6((’ II.) , 

65 

210° 


The above list exhibits the use iu boiling point with m 
crease ot vapoui density 

PolymciK bodies maybe isomeric n iiutarneuc, iho 
following, foi example, are metanuiu polj nn i ides - 

Fonuii tildehydt {roll j 

Acetic twid j TOO 11 J — 

Lactic uud . alun" S - < sn 6 °^3( ( H.<»> 


Classification of Organic Compounds 
Homologous tierces — Carbon being a tctiad element is 
only saturated by four atoms of a monad element, oi by any 
number of atoms the joint atomicities of which ue equal 
to four Thus the following are satin at id compounds - 

CH/ , aiei; , (xroi ; , co ; , cn' # tt ( v 

Among inorganic compounds many liistmces occur m 
which two oi more atoms of the same clement uniti, 
such, for example, as in the terric uml manganic salts In 
these cases, liowevu, the liumbei ol atoms thus entering 
into combination is seldom gioit In the carbon atom we 
meet with the gteitest tendency to unite with similar 
atoms, and this special propel ty of cat bon accounts foi the 
great multiplicity ot oiganic compounds 

Making use of giaphic notation, the tetrad carbon atom 

is thus represented — (J — Lf two atoms of carbon unite 

by one bond of each, the resultant atomicity of the group is f>, 
if 3 atoms unite the resultant atomicity is 8, and so on — 

_L J_ 4- 
1 _i_ _A_ -d_ 

1 J- J- 

' -L 

i 

Thus every additional atom of carbon brings two active 
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amts of atomicity into the molecule, and if we suppose 
these carbon atoms to be saturated by hydrogen, we shall 
have an ascending series of hydrocarbons, each member of 
which differs from the one beneath it by + CH 2 Such 
series are known as homologous sines The following are 
examples — 


CIL, Methane 
Kthavx 

C 8 H 8 , Piopane 
C 4 H I0 ,T< trano 
r B H ltl Pentano 


CH 4 (>, Methyl alcohol 
<W>, hthyl „ 
C a ILO, Propyl „ 
C 4 H 10 O, Butyl ,, 
i*0, Amyl 


C H J0 V Formic acid 
C s H 4 O f , Acetic ,, 

( j*lfl0 8 , Piopionic,, 
C 4 U H O v Butyric „ 
OallioO*. Valeric „ 


Oi»H S nf a 


CnlljnfjO 


C.H a * 0, 


Isologous Senes — An inspection of the foregoing formula 
will show that hydrocarbons of the general formula 
C «H >+2 are the oul y saturated compounds, i e , the only 
compounds m whidi the atom fixing powers of the carbon 
atoms are completely satisfied If an odd number of 
hydrogen atoms be withdrawn, a compound having a 
certain odd number of unsatisfied units of atomicity (ie, 
a “permad” radidc) is the icsult, and such compounds 
are incapable of existing in the free state From this and 
previous considerations it follows, that “all hydrocarbons 
< outrun an even number of atoms of hydrogen,” and 
fuithu, “that the sum of the atoms of monad and triad 
elements contained m the molecule of a carbon compound 
must also always be an even number” (Schorlemmor) 
Compounds containing an even number of unsatisfied 
units of atomicity, although non saturated, are capable of 
existing m the free state Thus, commencing ltli the 
saturated hydrocarbons of the C„H jM2 senes, hydrogui 
atoms can be withdrawn by pans, giving use to a descend- 
ing senes of hydrocarbons, each member of whu h differs 
from the one bplow it by -f IF Such series are termed 
isologous sans The following table shows at a glance the 
relationship between homologous and isologous senes, aud 
at the same time the system of nomendature used — 


jlaoloKou* Sei le* 

Inologou* Serie* 

IhoIokouh Si i ir* 

Iaologou* St i io§ 


Name 
of Com 
pound 

Pot 

inula 

Name 
of C om 
pound 

1* 01 
inula 

Naim 
of ( om 
pound 

lm 

mula 

Name 
of ( om 
pound 

For 
inul i 


M< thane 
Mothene 

CH, 

h tham 

1 them) 
fa.t him 

1 

( /if. 

Propum 

1 lopem 
Prop! nt 

1 Pinpoint 

< 

< 

( ,11, 

Butum 
Butene 
Butine 
i Butoue 
But unt 

A 

<»"« 

i 

Ilonio- 
) logou* 
Strlea 


O/gann Modules — The meaning of tin term /adult has 
already been explained (p 474), so that it i> lieie only 
necessary to point out the pait played by such unsaturated 
groups of atoms in the formation of organic compounds 
It has already been mentioned that an odd number of 
hydrogen atoms withdiawn from a saturated hydrocarbon 
of the C„1I, W| , series leaves an unsatuiated group having 
an odd number 1 of unsatisfied units of atomicity For 
example - 


Oil, 11 -(('ll,)' 

Mctlmno MHhyl 


C,TI„ II -(0,11,)' 

~b I httlle 1'tTiyl 


>H )- 


(tycr-ir =-(<j,n,r 

I tliene Ltlicnyl 

(O s ll 0 )"- H -(C 8 H r> )'" 

Piopcne IMopenyl 


Thus the C w II >+2 hydiocaibous may be conveniently 
regarded for some purposes as hydrides of (\ll 2w+1 radicles, 
a sories tho members of which enter largely into the com- 
position of organic compounds of all classes 

Penssad radicles arc incapable of existing in the free 
state because on isolation two semi molecules unite , foi 
instance— 


1 The names of penssad radicles are made to end in yl 



H H H H 

H— A— A - i— c— H 

i h ^ ir \ 


Dlmethy l = ti lisne Diethyl = tetrauu 

Generally 2(C.IIj. +1 ) » C 2 „II 4 „ +2 

It is by no means necessary that a group of atoms 
should be capable of isolation in order to constitute such 
group an organic radicle Any unsaturated group which 
through several reactions remains unchanged may be so 
regarded 2 (Bee, for example, the previously quoted reac- 
tions of acetic acid ) 

The following are additional examples of organic 
radicles — 


Cyanogen N=C — , m the free state, N=C — C=N 
/CII 3 

Acetyl (C,H,0)' = C0\ 


COOH 


Carboxyl (COOH)', in the free state, oxalic acid, | 

COOH 


While hydrocurbon ladieles are positive (see p 47G), 
cyanogen and the oxygen containing or acid ladieles are 
negative 

Fatty and Aromatn G/oups — In order to assist m 
bringing tho vast numbers of oiganic compounds within 
the scope of some system of classification, chemists fre- 
quently adopt the convenient division of them into fatty 
and aromatic gioups 

It will be seen subsequently that most organic com- 
pounds may be regarded as denved by substitution from 
hyd mcai bons s Starting, then, with the saturated hydro- 
carbons C*H 2mU , the isologous scries, down to C„II > _ 0 , 
and some of the members of tho C , „I1 2 ^_ 4 series, with their 
deuvatives, constitute the fatty gioup, so called because 
many of it a mombeis exist m fatty bodies The hydro- 
carbons of tlio 0*II 2ll _ 6 , &c , series, with their deuvatives, 
are termed the aromatic gioup, because many of the com- 
pounds are obtained from balsams, essential oils, gum- 
lesius, and other aromatic substances The chief charac- 
teristic of the aromatic group is the comparative stability 
of its compounds, foi whereas the artiad ( i e , even) radicles 
of the fatty group act as unsaturated groups entering fieely 
into direct combination with other elements, the aromatio 
radicles act more like saturated groups entering into direct 
( ombination only with difficulty, and forming substitution 
( ouipuuiids with compaiative ease 

The division here made between fatty and aromatic 
substances must not bo regarded as one having a sharply 
defined boundary line In point of fact, the two senes 
merge into one another, and compounds belonging to one 
icioup can be transformed into compounds of the other 
Thus benzene, the typical hydrocarbon of the aromatic 
group, can be formed directly from ethme or acetylene, a 
hydrocaibcm of the fatty group, by the polymerization 
effected by heat -- 


3C>1I 

It nine 


2 


PA 

Benzene 


Also acetone, a substance directly obtainable from the 


8 So numerous, indeed, are these radicles in Organic Chemistry that 
this branch of the scienct has l>eeu named the “ Chemistry of com 
pound radicles ” 

J “ We may therefore define that part of our science which is gene- 
rally known as Organic Chemistry as the Chemistry of the Hydro* 
carbons and their Derivatives” — Sthorlemmer 
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j 2(CH, CO OH) 

Acetic Held 

wo have 
(CH, (X)),() 

Acetic anhydride 


CIi t , CHjOlI 

Methane Methyl alcohol 


‘V 1 * 

Lthum 


C 2 U,,()1I 

I* thy l alcohol 


an 


'3 ll 8 


c,h 7 oh 

1 lopvl alcohol 


Propane 

III Haloid Ethel* 


C,H„"(OIT), 

Pi ope no alcohol 


C,II 4 "(OU),, 

ltlicm alcohol 

(\H,'"(OH) t 

1 lopctiyl tthohol 


-Formed fiom hydrocarbons by 
the substitution of halogen elements foi hydrogen — 


C 8 II 8 


C^HyC] 

Propyl chlpi kk 


Piopim dibromhk 


C.H,/"!, 

Piopcnyl tiliodidt 


Propane 

IY Etheis — Derived from alcohols by the substitution 
of oxygen foi hydroxyl , thus, from 


2(C»llf,OH) 

I thyl alcohol 

we have 


ktlicnc aholtol 


C,H r ;"(OH), 

1 1 opt nyl alcohol 


(C 2 II 6 ),0 

Ethyl oxide oi ether 


C.H/O 

Ft In no oxide 


(C,H,,)„"'0, 

Piopcnyl oxide 

V Sulphur, Sdemum , and Tiltunum Ahohol s ami 
Fthers -These compounds aic the analogues of the 
alcohols and ethers, oxygen being replaced by sulphui, 
<fcc The thio-alcohols are known as meuaptans — 


C 2 ll 4 'aO,(OH) 2 

Succinic acid 


CJI/C 0,0 

Suctinit anliydfhh 


2(C„ie CO OH) 

lknzoic acid 


(C ( ,TIr, 00)_,0 

Utn/oK unhulildo 


salts of the fatty body acetic acid, when it is heated I relationship to the acids that the ethers bear to the alco- 
with sulphuric acid, loses water and is transformed into | hols , thus, from 
mesitylene or tnmethylbenzene — 

3CO(CH 3 ) 2 - 30H,, - C 0 H,(CIT,), 

Acetone. Water It In ethylbenzene 

Families of Organic Compounds — Most ot the organic 
compounds at present known can be referred to eiTtun 
families which we shall now proceed to enum eiate 

I 11 i/di oral bans — These are the parent bodies from 
which the remaining families aie denved Their anangt- 
ment into homologous and isologous series lias alrutdv 
been discussed 

II Alfohols Formed liom hydrocarbons by the' sub 
stitution of hydroxyl fo* hydrogen — 


C 2 H 6 ()1I 


(M1,SH 


eijH^n , (c,h 5 ),s , (oai fi ),Te, 

Hliyl auipliy I- thyl Htknio . . . . . . 

Eihjl alcohol <!,«,<■ ... Mijum ■ clonlt.n. M „, llIllt uUu.hle 


men aptim 


c 2 H 4 "(on) 2 , cyi 4 "(SH) 2 , <\n,"'(OH), , (\h,;"(mt), 

Etheno alcohol Ethnic sulphydrau 1 tope nyl alcohol I roptnyi sulphydtntc 

YT Aldehgdts — Derived from hydiocaibons by the 
replacement of hydrogen by the radicle (COll)' - 

CII, COH , C\H (| , C.U.COIT 

A<ett< iihlihydc Minim 1 toplonic ahh hydt 

VII K t tones - Derived from aldeliydes by the replace- 
ment of hydrogen in the COH group by monad hydro- 
carbon laelieks — 


Cll 4 

Methane 


0H h C() 1I , CH, (JO Oil, 

Acetic aldehyde Dimethyl keiom 


, CJT.COH , o jt p> CO CH, 

Piopinim uhhhydc Lilly I nu thyl kt tone 


Y1II Otgamt Adds —These compounds may l>e le 
garded as hydiocarbous m which hyelrogeu is replaced by 
carboxyl — 


OII 4 

Methane 


CH, COOH 

At otic ac id 


0,II„ 

Ltlmiic 


CM1," (OOOH) 2 

~ Succinic acid 


The organic acids may likewise bt legarded as denved 
from alcohols by the replacement of Ii 2 by O - 

ch,cji 2 oul 

kthyl alcohol 


CH, CO OH 

Acetic ucid 


C 2 H 4 "(()11) 2 

1* tiu no alcohol 


C 2 H 2 0''(0H) 2 

Olycollu add 


C\0/(()U) 2 

Oxalic icld 


Corresponding lino acids arc known thus - 


C 0 H,,0 OH 

Acetic add 


C.H ,()S1J 

itilaictk a« id 


XX Anhydrides — Derived from acids by the substitu 
id on of oxygen for hydroxyl, and thus bearing the same 


C oi responding thio c oinpounds arc capable ot existing — 
(CJ H C( )) 2 S =■ tluac c tu aiihycb idt 

X Add Halid* v — Denved from acids bj tin mbstitu- 
tion of halogen ekments toi livdiovvl These compounds 
aie thus most conveniently loi mulutcd is compounds of 
an oxygenated or acid 1 adult 1 with the halogens 

C.H OHO , C,ll,OC] , (CHO),r, 

Aiitu mid Ac~ty I < tiloikk* Ai i ty ’ todidi 

Simluyl ifdondc* 

\1 Ethvwal Salt* oi Compound Ethos — Derived from 
acids, oi garni oi inorganic, by the substitution of a liydro- 
eatbon ladielc tor the. hydrogen of the hydroxy] - 

NO, OH , N() 2 0((\H r ,) , 

Mlilc add l thyl nitride 


(’ 4 H 4 0."(OH), 

Silt link at id 


«O 0 (Oil), 

Sulpfunii IK hf 

ro(oii), 

Pliosphoiu add 


SO, OH ((HMI ) 

I thy I hyilioM n sulphate 

]’()(< >11 ),(0<',ll r> ) 

Mom thyl phoiphiin 


SO.(()C',H,) 2 , 

Dk thyl fuilphutu 

l*C)(CKMl s ), , 

1 1 it thyl phoiplmte. 


C.H ,0 011 

At t tit U( id 


(’ 11,0(0(^11,,) 
1 th\l a«« tad 


Tlie thio-.« ids also form ethereal salts — 

an ,o.sh , an, o (sau,,) 

lhlucctlt mid T thyl thlnccfnto 

XII Oiqano mrtalta liodns- Compounds of 
tdibon radicles with metals - 

Na0 2 ll, 


liydro- 


/lm < thick 


Sn(r 2 H 5 ) 4 

Stnntik cthidu 


Snl 2 ((\ll f) ) 2 

Sodium Ltlildc /lm i thick Stnmik cthido M dnUikle^ 0 

XIII Avani* or (^impound Ammoum* — Tht.se com 
])ouuds are most couvemuitly ngaided as denvatives of 
ammonia and its hydiate, and ot atnmotiium haloid salts, 
hydiogen being itplaced by hychoc irbon ladidts 

IW 

(II ( c,h 6 1 oai. 

N{H N H N (Ml,, N 

(H (II ( (Ml, 


:e ( n, 

II 


N, 


Ammonia Ethylamiiie Ttictliylamiue 

(MI,, 
(Ml,, 

NllI Nl 11 N •! (Ml I r , 
LM1, 


I thyl plm >1 
amine 


11 
H 
11 
IH 

Ithtm dnimine 


r it 

fC 2 IT, 

ii 

11 

11 N- 

H N . 

H 

H 

V\ 

Cl 


N 


I C II, 




re 2 H 6 

(Ml 


1 


Ammonium Ftlo lanimonium 
thlonUc thlondu 


[ i tn thyl nmmo 
nium lodido 


M« tin! curb 
amine 


(MI, 

<’.h 6 

OH 

It tn thyl 
ainiuonnitu 
hvdiatc 


These compounds may likewise be formulated as hyclio- 
cirbon denvatives — 


CH, f C11,(NH 2 ) , C 2 ll f# 

Mt 1 1 1 \ kiTiiiuc. 

Mctlmnt oi uniklo Tthanc 

uu 1 1mm 


an,, (nii 2 ), (mi/(nii,) 2 , 


g,H.. 


C,. II .(NIC) 

Aimdobcn/tm 


Ithylamim oi 
umldo-t timne 

<’.,II.'(N11.) J , 

Dutniidobi n/t tic 


I tin m diumlm or 
dmnddo < thane 


evil , 


, (N1IA 

i uamidobciuf nc 


Ik ii/t nc 

The phosphorus, aisenic, antimony, and bismutlr ana 
logues of ammonia yield denvatives corresponding to the 
amines 


1 'Hit names of ail aud laduks, puissad and artiad (i < 
ovoi), end m yl 


odd aud 


V — 70 
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pJS* 

(II 

Sthylphoaphlnc 


(C a H 
’ C,H 


Hi 


( cyi 6 

< (’iff. 

I C,H, 


Tilethylblamuthine 


6 

( eye 

Trluthyiphusplilne 

rcA 

ca 

^ Cl 

Tcticthyintiboiiium 
thloi idc 


Sb 


(CH a 
As CH„ 

hi 

Dimcthylarslne 

r «A 

|, 0A 

t tictli> Iphospbonlum 
iodide 


XIV Amides — Those compounds arc analogous to tlie 
amines, bung deprived from ammonia by the substitution 
of acid nidicles lo» hydrogen — 


11 
11 
hi 

Ammonia 


N 


(I'Ji.o 

N ' II 

I II 

Acolumbb 

f(W 

H 
H 
. II 

U 

Sm rlnamidi 


ir,ii,o 
N (' 11,0 
(If 

Dim ctiiiniilc 


( e 2 H,o 

N 0,11,0 

hyi.o 

] i ittcctumidt 


N, 


C(<\ 

n 2 ]((’ 4 

( c, 


,n <oy 

.hat 

u ,OjT 


IriHiu ( Imtmidt 


The amides may also be written as compounds of aeid 
radicles w ith anudogen (Nil ,Y, lmidogen (Nil)", and nitro- 
gen N"' — 

CJI t O NIL, ((2,11,0)2 (N1I)",(CJI { ()) t N' /, ,((J 4 Tr i O > )" NH 

Autiunido Dnu ( tinnldi 1 Tin* ctumld< Sumntiimk. 

The fourteen families now enumuated, although tom 
prising most of the known organic substances, still leave 
outstanding a largt number ol compounds, of which tin 
constitution has not yet been dt termini d, and which 
consequently inimot be icleuul to any of the abovt 
groups We propose to consider bin 11) the individual 
families m succession, describing the mode of pnpaiation 
and pioperties of the most linpoitant membus ol each 
family, and then pi weeding to the consideiation of the 
unclasHed organic compounds 


CY ANOO LN AND ITS CoMlOlJNDS 

The compound which in its clnmna] behaviour most 
closely lesembhs moiginic substances, and which iurnis 
as it weie a coiiinctmg link between these and organic 
bodies, is the ladnle cyanogen Before proceeding, theie- 
foie, to the systematic consideration ol tin gic.it organic 
families, cyanogen aud its compounds may be e oiive nicntly 
tieated oi 

('i/<uhh/(h, x ON 01 Oy, in the fiee state Cy, 9 is geneially 
piepaied by healing the cyanide of some heavy metal 
(usually men ui \) HgOy^ Ug4-Oy 2 A blown sub 
stance, most probably a polymeiide of cyanogen, 
known as panti i/iunK/nt, is always formed m tins h iction 

(Cyanogen is a eolouikss gas, having a jiungent odoui 
resembling that of bittei almond oil It bums in an 
with a pm pie flame, and is extremely poisonous The 
gas is eoudeusibh into a liquid undoi a piessuie of about 
4 atniospkues The lnjuid boils at — 21°C , and solitlihes at 
— 34° 0 \\ ate i ubsoibs about 4 volumes of the gas in the 
cold The aqmous solution decomposes on standing, 
ammonium oval. i tc being tin chief pioduetof the reaction 
C i N 2 -f4()H J ( N U 4 )^C ) 4 At the same time small 
quantities of uiea, aminonium caibonate, and cyanide aic 
formed The addition of a mineral acid to the solution 
greally letards the decomposition, ox amide being then pro 
duced OjNo-i -OH, = 0,(J,(NH J ) l Oonveisely% when ox- 
atnidc or ammonium oxalate is heated cyanogen is])roduccd 
(NH 4 ) 2 C 2 0 4 ~40H>-C\N 2 , C\0,(NH 2 ) 2 -20Il,- (\N 2 


1 From KvavSs, blue, because of the (olour of many of its <0111 
pounds 


In its chemical relationships cyanogen is the exact analogue 
of the halogen elements Its compounds with metals oi 
positive radicles are called cyanides 

Compounds of cyanogen with Cl, Br, I, S, OH, and Nn a 
are known, and are remarkable for their polymeric modi 
fications The following is a list of the more important 
compounds — 


( yatiog< n < blonde, CNC1 
(yuani u (blonde, (\,N,Clj 
Oymiogin biomide, (.’-Nor 
t'yannin bromide, t^NjHrj, 
Vy iinogcn lodidt, ( N1 
C’y mogen sulplmh, 

Cytuiogi u s( It nulc, C 8 N 8 bc 


Cyanic aud, CNOH 
Cy anuiiL acid, C 8 N 8 0 H II« 

I Sulpliocyaim aud, CNSH 
' Cyanaimdt, CN(N1J,) 

' Dnyauamuk, ( - N 3 (N1I 2 )« 

I Cyanunt amide, ('«N 8 (NlI») 9 
• Ammt lidt, CjjN^NHjHOlIJj 
I Ammchm, C 3 N M (NH v ) a 01I 


IJifihnyui C ijfundfyM II ydrocyamc or Plavsic Acid , IICN 
oi IlCy — This compound is formed synthetically by passing 
clcctnc sparks through a mixture of nitrogen and ethine 
gases C 2 H 2 + N 2 - 21ICN In practice benzene vapour 
may be used instead of jane ethine, as it is partially 
lesolvcd into the latter substance by the action of the 
spark The anliydious acid is also obtained bypassing 
dry hydingeii sulphide ovei luucuiic cyanide The aque 
ous solution of the acid is pic pared by the action of acids 
upon met illu cyanides 11C1 4- KCN =- KCl 4- HCN , by 
the action of ammonia on chlorolorni NH 2 + CHC1 3 =* 
IICN 4 31J01 , and also (most conveniently) by heating a 
inixtuic of 5 paits of potassium ferrocyanide with 3 
pails of sulphuuc acid and 4 paits of water 

The pure acid is a colourless liquid, having an odour of 
bittei almonds, it is a most violent poison Its boiling- 
point is 20° 0 C and its point of solidification - 1 r > 5 C The 
pure aud and its stiong aqueous solution are both inflam 
muble, burning in air with a violet flame Both the anhy 
dious and aqueous acids are very unstable, the former 
decomposing into ammonia and a blown substance, and 
the lattci undei going the same decomposition with the 
additional foimationof ammonium foi matt Small quan- 
tities of formic oi of a mineral and pievcnt this decom- 
position, but on mixture with stiong acids, a complete 
decomposition into forunc acid ensues — 

IICN + 2()H > + II Cl - HCOOII 4- NII^l 

11) dux Mink . Hvdiothloik Humic Ammonium 

uuU mid mid c iiloi idt 


Alkalies induce a siunlai change, alkaline foimate and free 
ammonia being produced When ammonium foimate is 
heated, the inveiso reaction takes place — 

HCO(ONH 4 ) - 20H, - IICN 

Ammonium ~ Hydiocyanlc 

foimate warei acid 

A polymende, II ,, is known 

Mttafhi Cifitituhs — Cyanogen being a monad radicle 
forms, like Cl, lh, and I, a senes of salts typified by the 
formula. M'Cy, M"Oy 2 , M'" 2 Oy 0 , M n Cy n Of these the 
most important is potassium cyanide, which can be formed 
bv passing nitrogen over a mixtuie of red hot caibun and 
potassium carbonate — 

KjCOj 4- 1C 4- N 2 - 2 KCN + 3C0 
This salt is also produc ed by heating potassium ferrocyanide 
cithei alone or mixed with potassium caibonate Most of 
the metallic cyanides can be piepared by the action of 
hydiocyauic acid upon the oxides and hydroxides of the 
metals, or bv double decomposition 

The cyanides have a remarkable tendency to form 
double salts, such, for example, as the double cyanide ot 
potassium and silver, IxCy,AgCy 

Of these double cyanides a certain number are decom- 
posed by the action of a mineial acid yielding free IlCy 
aud salts of the acid 

| KCN , AgCN -f 2HN0 U - KNO b 4- AgNO s 4- 2HCN 
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Other double cyanides do not decompose m this man- 
ner by the action of mineral acids , the heavy metal can 
not be detected by its ordinary leageuts, and no HCy is 
evolved Thus the double cyanide of potassium and iron, 
4KCy,FeCy 2 , when acted on by acids exchanges its pot as 
slum for hydrogen, but the iron is not removed — 
K 4 FeCy 6 + 41IC1 - lI 4 FeOy 6 + 4KC1 

j'otagiium ferrocyanlilo Ilydroferiooyamt acid 

Thus the group FeCy 0 is regarded as an acid ridiclo 
(letrocyanoqcn), and a large number of its salts (fen u 
cyanides) aro known In the same manner we have — 


Ferrit yamdes 
Uobaltoc yauidoH 
Cobaltuyamcks 
Manganooyamdt 8 
Manganu yaindts 
Chromoiyumcles 
(’hiomic yniudes 
PUtuioi yauult s 
PdJlachocy uindes 


Ma'W'hj — 6M'f y Ie,Cy (5 
M 4 '<'o(y rt — 4M ('y Co( \ 
Mjt’oAn = (, V \* 6 

M 4 'Mn('Ya — 4M( , y Mid v 4 
M,j'Mn/’y u -roM Hy Mn/’y* 
M/Cr( 'y 6 — 4 M < y Hi ( "y 

Mfi /(< i a ( \ 12 ^«M(’y Ci.tkfl 
M.PtCy* PtCy^ 

=2M Vy PdC’y, 


Of these compounds the most important aro the ferro- 
cyamdes and ferticyamdos of potassium 

Potassium teirocyamde (known commonly as yellow 
p 7 ussuite of potash), is prepared on the large suih by 
fusing refuse animal muttei, such as hum parings, leathet 
scraps, <kc, with tiudo potassium c irbonate and lion 
filings This salt is also formed when a Icnous salt is 
added to a solution of potassium cyanide - 

GKCy + FeS0 4 - K, Fe(> 0 + K ,S0 4 

Potassium feuocyanide crystallizes in laige pale yellow 
crystals belonging to the quadratic system, and having tin* 
composition K 4 FoCy rt , 3011 2 Solutions of ferric salts 
pioduce lu an aqueous solution of potassium lerrocyaindo 
a deep blue piccipitate ot ferric feuocyanide or Pt ussia/t 
blue — 


3K >Fe0y u + dFo 2 (31 0 - 2Fc ,Cy, 3Fe< ’y > + 1 2KC1 

Pnihwan blue 


Soluble fcrrocyamdes aro thus a delicate test for the pre- 
sence of lcine salts , and conveisoly, feme salts aie used to 
detect feirocyamdes, and also cyanides by tliL simultaneous 
addition of a fenous salt (ttchcek’s test for piussic acid) 
Potassium feincyanide (or ud piussiate of potash) is 
prepared by passing chlonnc into a solution of the ferro 
cyanide — 

2K 4 FcCy 0 + Cl 2 - K,jFi A , ,+ 2kCl 

I (iiu^iiublc 

The fernt yanido forms latge prismatic crystals of a dark 
red colour soluble in water Feme salts give* a brown 
coloration with fcnuyanides, while ferrous salts give a 
blue piecipitatc of Turnbull's blut (Fe 5 0y l2 -f Aq) 

N itropiussidf s aie salts of the general formula 
M 2 'lWy r> NO obtained by the action of nitric acid upon 
ferro- and feiri-cyamdcs 

Cyanuhs of 11 yd hh at bon Rada les — The compounds 
formed by the union of cyauogen with hydrocarbon 
radicles are of the utmost inteust and importance cm 
account of their metamcric modifications Thus wc 
have — 

C 2 H ti , 0,H f) ON , 0 JI," (CN)o 

>u “» Ftliem cyanide ~ 

On developing the giaplnc formula; of one of these 
cyanides containing a monad radicle, taking for brevity 
the simplest case, viz, CIIjCN, methyl cyanide, it will 
be seen that two metamerides are possible (see also 
p 551) — 

H II 

H — C— N=^C H— C— C=N 


In the one compound the carbon of the radicle is in 
combination with the nitrogen of the cyanogen In the 
other compound tlio same carbon atom is in combination 
with the caibon of the cyanogen Two such metamenc 
senes are actually known, one (cyanides oi nitriles) being 
humiliated as liydroc ubon derivatives, and the other 
(lsocyamdes or caihammes) as ammonia derivatives or 
amines (see p 553), thus (representing the monad ladicle 


by R')- 





o! 

1 

IT 

HI 

1 11 ’ 

11 

°{{T 

f 11 

N 11 

in 

f ( u * 

9 * l ir 

McUmnu 

Cyanide or 
nit i He 

Ammon la 

luorynnldt or 
C nib indue 


In accordance with what ln^ been previously sud con 
(Lining iso nenc bodies (p 551), these two sines ex- 
hibit dilluuit behavioui umlc*i the action of the same 
reagent For install < o, the following equations show the 
ultimde actum oi water on them — 


C> aniilts 

r t N" i IV 

(R I iOllj-NHa i V O" 
(1IO 

Add 


V 


laocynnldes 

1 ii i h 

(K i 20ll 2 — N j 11 + j (*ooh 

Amlin Founic acid. 


In accordance w it li these ic actions eyamdisor nrtnles 
can be produced hv the actum of ckliydiatrng agents on 
the ammonium ^ults oi the corresponding acids — 


II COfONII,) 

Ammonium foumiK 

OTI , ( T)(( )N II ,) 

Ammonium n<< t«t« 

(Mlr.CHKONTI,) 

Ammonium piopionuk 

C (> 1 1 r , CO(( )N IT ,) 

Ammonium bcn/oaV 


2011, 

- 11 ON - 

(Oil )"'N 


Il>diojiin i \unUk 

1 onnonilikln 

2011, 

- (Ml , (bN 

- (OII.)"'N 


M( tliyl t jnnldt 

\cctonltii)e 

2011, 

- (Ml,, (‘N 

- (0,H,,)"'N 

* 

I*iop>I ty nn Hit 

l*io|)iotiitiiIa 

2011 j 

- 0, ,1b, ON 

- ((M1,/"N 


Plunyl tjanldi 

Hi nzonltiila 


The aitron of water upon nitriles thus gives rise to the 
formation of an acid containing the same* nurnbci of carbon 
atoms as the mtnle , the radicle lemaimug uru hanged we 
may consieki that m thisi reactions cyumgen (ON) is 
convuted into carboxyl (COOH)- 

11' CN 4 2011 -Nil, 4- It' OOOH 


It has been fuitliei stated that both the uitnles and 
organic acids cau be formulated as hydrocarbon derivatives 
— in the founer the II oi the radiclt being replaced by 
(CN )', and m the latte l bv (TOOlI)' Starting then with 
the cyanide of a liydroc arbon radicle, we got by the action 
of water an acid containing one atom of caibon more 
than the hydioiaibon fiorn which the aciei is derived, and 
m tins itiannci acids i m be built up fiom their parent 
hydroc ubons, and the number of then contained sum 
molecules of carboxyl mi leased , thus 


11 ON 

livdingi n cyanide 

CU , CN 

Mcth> 1 < > iiiiidf 

OjH," (CN), 

I the m t yumdc 

It" (ON). 

OH ON OOOl I 

CytiiuuitW u(itl 


is (.oimilid by the w.tion of wnttr into 


H COOH 

1 ormlc add 


011,00011 

An tie a«id 


0,11," (OOOlI), 

Succinic acid 


10 (OOOH), 
OH (OOOH) 

Malouic udd 


It' - \[ n (CN)„ (COOH) R ~ U. (COOII), 

The cyanides of the hydrocarbon radicles will be again 
ictcr red tr> when treating of the haloid (thus, of winch 
bodies they may be considered the analogues I he 
isocyanules will be treated of as amines 
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X Hydrocarbons 

Starting with the saturated compounds of the 
jerres, the isologous series , 

C.Ilj^ w are kriowu 


Fust Sn ies, OJI,„ , o — Marsh Gas or Paraffin Stria, 


Tho lust membei of the senes is Cfl 4 (marsh gas or 
methane), and tho homologues down to CjJIji (htvdecane) 
have been obtained The names and foi inula will be given 
labor on 

Gnu to! Properties — The im tubus of the series exhibit 
a tegular gradation in physical pi opt i ties with each suc- 
cessive addition ol Cll 2 Thus, Ihc lust four members aie 
gaseous at ordinary tt mpoiatuus, while the succeeding 
terms are liquids of me reusing specific giavity and viscidity 
as the senes is ascended, those containing 20 or moie 
carbon atoms aie solid crystalline bodies The boiling- 
point increases as tin senes is ascended, the diffeience 
between the boiling points of the successive terms of the 
normal senes dc causing lcgularly by about 4° C as far as 
C I2 H, (? , altu which time appeals to be a constant differ 
once of 10° (J 

The parafhns are chemically distinguished for then in- 
difference, hence the mine upnhed to the senes ( jiamm 
affirm) Being saturated molecules, they are incapable of 
uniting directly mth any other element oi ladicle The 
halogen elements pioduce by their action on paraffins 
substitution derivatives (haloid ethcis), in winch the hydro- 
gen of the hydiocaibon is leplaeed by the halogen 

CH 4 , CH (tt , (MI ,01, , CII01, , CCJ t , 

0,11* , c,n r ,a , cji.cl, , cvijOi, , c\h,ci 4 , 


C,HC1 & , 0,01*, 
Ac, Ac 


These compounds will be again ic ferred to under the family 
of the haloid etheis Sulphunc acid is without action on 
paraffins, and at ordinary temperatures they arc scarcely 
attacked by oudi/mg agents , but on heating with these 
agents they are either entirely oudizul to CM), and Oil,, 
or, in addition, to acids of the acetic (C^II ,(H)()IT) and 
succinic | ( \,!I (COO I 1) ) scries Nitm and exults no 
action m tin cold, but tho concentrated acid attacks the 
hrgliei members of the smes when lie ited with tin m, 
forming nrtro substitution compounds in winch hydrogen 
is replied! by nitiyl (NO,), and, m some instances, acids 
of the acetic and succinic series and nitriles The lower 
membus of the senes aie not acted on by nitric acid, but 
then intro derivative s can be obtained by indues t methods, 
the geneial method of preparation being the action of 
silver nitrite on the lodo paiathn — 

(\,H , M|1 1 4 AgNO,-OJT,. +1 (N(),) + AgL 
These nit lo-parafhns aie interesting as being metameric 
with the conespondmg etheioul salts of nitrous acnl, 
thus - 

Nitiunu tha.ru , C j , is melanin li with methyl nitnte, O | 

Nitroi tlmne, V J - »» ethyl nitrite, O | 5 

Generally — 

C„H* +1 C n 

| are metameric with | 

0r=N=:0 0— N=0 

Nitio paraffin* l tlic.ii al nit i lies 

Tn accordance with the above formulation the two classes 
of compounds are ditteiontly acted on by nascent hydrogen 


CJI.H 

t 

NO, 

Nitio paraffin 


+ .-3H, 


C.H, +1 

2011,+ | 

NIC 

Amine, ot ami do paraffin 


C.H 

i 


2*+l 


+ 3H,«0H, + NH.+ 


C.H, 


-NO 

Ethereal nitrite 




8»-Hl 


H 


Ammonia Alcohol 


The higher members of tho series are resolved by pro 
longed heating m sealed tubes into members lower in the 
series and membei s of the isologous suics, CkHgn (olefines), 
in accordance with the general equation — 

pH - 2 ~ f- 2 + 

Oct urrencc of Par affws — Methane, or marsh gas, is an 
invariable produe t ol the decomposition of organic matter 
excluded from the air, and is thus produced at the bottom 
ot stagnaut ponds, marshes, A t c This gas is the “fire- 
damp ” of coal mines , it is found m vole arnc gases, and 
the gas issuing from a mud volcano in the Crimea is 
almost purt methane Tho noimal parafhns are found m 
coal formations and other bituminous strata Thus, Ameri- 
can petroleum contains a mixture of all the paraffins from 
marsh gas to pcntadecane (C| 5 II aj ), or even higher mem- 
bers In boring for rock oil large quantities oi methane 
escape, and from the freshly drawn petroleum ethane and 
pi upane are given off as gases at the ordinary temperature 
of the air On distilling off the liquid portion (known 
commercially as “paraffin oil ”) the lnghei members oi the 
senes remain as white crystalline solids Many paraffins 
occur also in the oil obtained by the destructive distillation 
of Boghead and canntl coal Solid paraffins aie likewise 
fonnedm the destiuitive distillation of wood, coal, bitu 
urinous shale, Ac , and aie found native, as jowl wax % 
ozoht i ite t hat( lu tin, A c 


General Methods of Formation of Paraffins 

1 by tho action of nascent hydrogen upon haloid others of 
(\,I1 2 „ | j iodides — 

C„Hn»4-j Ha + lC“-( , nH a n+a + lUIa , 

( 11 a being used to l e pit suit a halogt n) 

2 By the at lion of zme and watu upon the iodides of CnH^+i 
l idle h s — 

2C tl II 2M 4 1 + 2Zn + 2t >II a — Zn(ll()) 2 + Znl 2 + 2<\,H iH+> 

3 By the aetion of watt r upon the organo metallic bodies of the 
geneial loirnuli Zn((' n H Sf t 4 1 ) ( — 

ZnaUWibf^Ollj-ZufHO)^ 2(\,I1^ M2 

4 By heating iodides of C„H 2M+J radicles with zinc — 

Zn 4 2(\,H jw4i ] = Znl 2 + Cj„ll 4 „ + - 

In tins re aetion Hit pm i lim is, at tin sunt time, resolved into a 
lower nitinhu of tin suns containing half the nuinbu ofeaibon 
atoms, and the corresponding isologiie of the Cnlljin sines — 

f j«l 1 1*»+2 — f n 11 *h ^nflgn 

5 By tin iu lion of sodium on tin iodides of C, ,11^,4 1 iodides — 

2<\H rH .,l -I- Na 2 ='-r 8n H 4 „ + +2Nal 

6 By tin elettiolysis of tin fatty adds of tht suits Cnll,,^), 
(sit ast < tit suns) — 

2t\,II 2 »O a — 2( 0 2 f (V,-.B 4 »- 2 + H 2 

7 By lnating the dr> sodium salts of C„H 2 „ + , COOB and 
<\,U in (CO()H) 2 aertls with sodium hydroxide — 

C„H 2m4 1 C'OONa + N il l() - Na,( '( )„ + C N II , w+2 
(UljnfCOONab-t 2 NallO- 2 Na 2 ( () 3 + (\,Ih N+<{ 

8 By tin dry distillation oi atetatts and hutyinte s st veial par- 
aflnis an fomietl 

0 Almost all oiguuc toinpounds yield paraffins whtu lieattd m 
stahtf lubes to a very high ttmpuature with exttss ot strong 
hvhiodit acid 

10 Many paraffins hu\ o bt t n obtained by acting on a mixture of 
the corresponding iodides and ethyl alcohol with copper-coated 
/me foil (Gladstone unci Tube’s “topper zinc couple”) — 

C ir jM+1 I + r a H B OTI + Zn.-ZuKtyT/q + f’.H^, 

Fo initiation and Clasvfitation of Paraffins — All the 
members of the paraffin series can be regarded as methane, 
in which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by C n H 8w4 ., 
radicles , thus — 
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c 


Methane 


S CH, 
H 
II 
H 

Ethane, or 
motliyl- 
met hane 



(CH, CH S 

iH 

(11 


Propane or 
ethjl methane 


c 


CnH 2 *4., 

H 

H 

II 


They inay likewise be formulated as hydrides of C W H 2 „ +1 
radicles, m accoulance with their formation from the 
haloid ethers of these radicles by the action of nascent 
hydrogen — 

CH 4 -CH s U , C 2 II 0 «- 0 2 TT 5 h , c 3 ii 8 -c 3 h 7 ii 

Methane py^/ide Ethane Fthyl hydilde lhopane 1 iopjl h><hi<W 


More gcneially, the paraffins may be regaided as formal 
by the coalescence of any hydrocarbon radii les, furnishing 
by their addition the necessary number of caibon ami 
hydrogen atoms , thus — 

CII 4 - CIT/1I - CH/ II, - Clf H, 

Methane Methyl hydilde Methene hydifde Met hem 1 hydiido 

C S II„ = CH, CH, = C 2 H/H 2 = 0,11,"' II, 

Ethane Hlu.no Imlrlde Hhinyl hydride 


c 8 u 8 - CH,c,n, - 


Propane 


Fthyl metnaiic 
or methyl ethane 


'CH, 
I OIL 


jail 


CH 2 "(CH 8 ) 2 or C <[ or H 2 C j ^ 

II 


Methunu dlmcthlde, or dimethyl methane 


C 4 H,„ - C 2 H 6 C 2 H 6 - C1I, CjH. = C 2 H 4 "(CH = 

Butane or Ethyl ethane, Prop>l methane or Jbthene dimethldi or 
tetmnu or diethyl methjl propane dlmetoyl ethom 

cir"(cn,), 

lilmcthyl methane or 
methenyl tiimetlilde (Isototiane) 


of methene, CIT/ , and as the paraffins can bo regarded as 
derived from the first member, methane, by the substitution 
of C,H 2w ^ 1 radicles for hydrogen, we have the following 
constitutional formula? foi the foui first members — 


Me thane (TI 4 

kitlliUlL l llj (II, 

lTopant ( 11, ( S H 0 - ('ll, Cll 9 ( II, 

Bntum ( H, ( ,U 7 ~( Ilj (Ti r i \\ u (TI* ((*H a ) s ('II, 

Thus, with thi increase of the mimbu of atoms m tho 
molecule we have an mcieascd numbu of hjdiounbon 
radicles cualesung to foim tlu pataHm in othc i wuido, 
we hive increased complexity of stimtuie, and thus the 
po -cubit modes of anangi mint, or the possible iminbt i of 
lsomorules (see p 550), beiomes guatei as the number of 
atoms becomes gt eater Tlu tliice lust members, us will 
be* seen fioni the above foimuhv, tan onlj lx wnttui in 
tiie manner shown, and no lsonu rides exist The fouith 
membei, butane or tetiane, as already shown, when treating 
of lsomciism (p 550), can be wiittcn m two w r ajs, and two 
isomoridcs are known Sim daily theie can be three pen- 
tanes, four hexanes, six Inptanes, <£.c 

It has been found by Kchmlemmei that all tho paraffins 
of whuh tlie constitution is known can be classified under 
foui sent s, viz — 


1 formal m which no tnrbon ttom is umihinod with 

mori than two otlin mihon atoms (St c fonimla above ) 

2 IsojHtinfJui't, m wlmh out tnrbon atom is combined with three 
otheia Typical formula -- 


1I( 


l ( >*+, 

i 


3 A coparajjfois (Odlmg), in wlm b one tarbon atom ih combined 
with foui others Typical tormula — 


UH sM | 

t pii.p+1 
IVHjr t i 


The number of ])ossible methods of representing a paraffin 
thus greatly increases with the complexity of the molecule, 
but it must not be inferred from these fonnuhe that the 
radicles represented as composing a paraffin molecule have a 
separate existence m the compound Such formulation 
expresses simply the possible inodes of formation by which 
the compound can be produced Foi instance — 


a Tilt ethyl hydride obtained by tin nrlion of nas< t nt hydiogt n 
upon ethyl iodide (O,I1 0 1 4-Il 2 ~(YII P \ 111) ih identic d with tin 
ethene li}dndi pioduttd b> tin action of imsant liydi oge n on an 
otln m haloid itliei ((' 2 lI 4 w I <t + 211^ — L' 2 H 4 / TI 2 4 2111), and with tin 
dimethyl forrmd by heating *CH 3 1 with amu tul[2(Tl 3 I 4- Zn - (CTl 3 ) f 
+ Znl 9 ] 


P Tho propane (propyl hydi ide) obtaimd by tlie action of 
nascent hydrogen on propyl iodide, &e (( * 3 ! I 7 1 4- II 2 — (',II 7 II 
4 - III), is ulentu al with the ethyl methyl piodutid by the aition of 
a metal on a mixtiueof the iodides of methyl and ethyl (C’H^I + 
0^11,1-4 Nx<j — CH, (\,H s \ 2NaI), 01 by the n turn of zni< ethyl on 
methyl iodide [Zn(C jI b ),4-2CH 4 1 — 2(JH 3 C' 2 H , ] Znl 2 j 
y Methane obtained by tin at tion of nasunt hydrogen on 
methyl iodide is identical with the methenyl liydi ide fount d 1)\ the 
action of nascent liydiogeu on chloroform (lir"(T 3 4-3H i - CH"' H 3 
+ 3HC1) 


Thus it must not be supposed that, because ethane may 
be written as dimethyl, ethane contains methyl On 
treating ethane with chlorine for example, we do not ob 
tain methyl chloride (CH,C1), but substitution products of 
ethan», (J 2 R 5 C1, and similar relations obtain throughout 
the senes 

Turning to the graphic formulas made use of in illus- 
trating the formation of homologous series by the continuous 
coalescence of carbon atoms with the consequent mciease 
of atomicity (p 552), it will be seen that the homologous 
series of C«H 0m+1 radicles can be regarded as derived from 
the first member, methyl, CH.,, by the continuous addition 


4 Mcsoparajfins (Odlmg), containing tin gioup[IIC(CH a )J' twice 
Typical foi inula — 

Hqnu, 

I 

CpH 2r 

I 

iK’ini,), 

With regard to thi general properties of a paiaffin, as 
computed wuth those of its isomuides, it has been observed 
that the boiling-points anti specific giavitus of the normal 
compounds are highti than those of the isomers W th 
respect to chemical stability, the nonnal puiuffins are moie 
difficultly decomposable than their lsonius 

The following list contains the names, fonnuhe, boiling- 
points, and specific giavjtn s of the most important paiaftns 
known at the present time 




IS OHM A I 

PAHArriNH 




Names 


I ormulau 

J 

Bolling 

i>oints 

1 

Sptclflc | 
gravitiut. 

Methane 

ch 4 



) 




Ethane 

(TI, 

<TI, 


> Gasc 

011 s 



Piopanc 

(Th 

('IP HI, 

) 




T< tiano 

('ll, 

(CH )„ 

ch 3 

1 °r 


COO 

at o°c 

Pc ntane 

(TI, 

(Cli.b 

(TI, 

v u - 

39° 

628 

M 18° 

llixnnc 

< H, 

(CHJ 4 

IH, 

(>M° » 

70° 

6(>* 

„ 18° 

He ptunc 

< 

(< H 2 ) b 

('Ih 

08° 

09° 

()<il 

„ IH* 

Oetcino 

('ll, 

«ll 3 > e 

(H, 

121 - 

l‘2 r i° 

71b 

,, 16° 

Nonane 

< Ha 

(CI1,) 7 

('ll, 

147°- 

1 48" 

728 

„ 13' 

l)i < nnc 

CH, 

(CHJ„ 

CH, 

]hfi° 

K)H 

7 19 

„ 13° 

I ndc cam 

('ll, 

(CH j). 

(H, 

180° 

184 u 

7 b 5 

„ ie° 

Dodc canc 

cn, 

(( H J Ifl 

CH, 

‘202° 


774 

M 17° 

Ti ub ( am 

CII 3 

(CH )n 

(TI, 

21C - 

218 

m 

„ 20° 

Tcti adt c am 

CH, 

(( H_,1 1S 

cih 

2df> - 

210 

? 


Pentftdu ant 

CH, 

(CH,),, 

, cih 

2 r »H° 

2(52° 1 

825 

„ 16 ° 

H< xdccane 

CH, 

<CH,)„ 

.ch 8 

l 27 8° 


Solid 
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Name* 


Isotc tunic or tium thyl-mc 
thane 

Isoih ritanc or ethyl dime j 
tayl mothnne ) 

f Propyl dum tliyl 
IboI.OX I m,th,,,,C 

nnufi | IJiLthyl m( tliyl 
t iik thaiii 1 

"Tttiyl dimethyl > v 

1111 ill, UK j 

jBoh.pt J Tll , t , 1)]lmth , |m 

mukj I J 


Pionyl t thvl me ) 
tliyl mi IhaiK 1 j 


Jsoo< turn or puityldum ) 
tliyl mi t ham ( 


formula! 


Hr 


HO 


IK 


HD 


IK 1 


IK 1 


11(3 


IK 1 


cn» 

('ll, 

( 11, 
<’H 0 
( 11 , 

( II, 

<’,h 7 

. ( II, 
(II, 

<’.n„ 

( H. 

<yf» 

ell, 

(II, 

(< H. 
C,H 7 
I’^Hj 
CH, 
l <’»■•„ 
I <Hi 


Boiling 

points 


- 1 5° C 
30° 
62° 

? 

90‘ 

96° 

? 

124° i\ 


Spec Iflc 
gravitui. 


? 

701 at 0° C. 

? 

083 at 18° 
689 at 57° 
? 

708 at 12 5° 


1 r Jl>iHe compounda ha\c not hitherto been obtained, but an intro 
duced in order to illustrate how the “constitution” theory of isomer 
ism enables the existence of new compounds to be piedicted with 
considerable cert indy 


| NKOl AKAfc WINS 



Names 

I orniulrc 

Bolling 

points 

S]H)clflt fjiuvlty 

Noopontuneoi tctiaim tliyl / 
mi tli me ( 

(CH. 

r )<’H, 

)t’H, 

(oil, 

9 5° C 

? 

Nioluxitiii oi ti line tliyl j 
ethyl mttham ( 

( <MS 
t . It’ll, 
i < H, 

( on, 

43-48° 

? 

! 

Tumi tliyl pi o ) 
py l mt Ilium ,J j 

Neolupt 
am a 

Hit thy 1 dime ) 
thy) irn t hum j 

(<\II 7 
,0 1 II, 

('ll, 

((’11, 

1 i OH, 

( (’ll, 

? 

8b‘-87° 

T 

0% at 20 


* See note to lust table 


Mbsoi ahaffinh 



Names 


1 oi inula 

Boiling- 

points 

S|H!Ciflr 

glUVitll S 

Alt so In ram oi tet limit 
tliyl ethane 


nqcii.h 

HC(('H a )j 

59°C 

G70 at 17° 

Mi so oi tune ot tttiume 
tliyl tetiam 


IK {(’II, ), 

110° 

698 ut 16° 

Me so nonane or tctiume 
tliyl peiitum 


(<n s ), j 
1 

132° 

724 at 0 U 


1 

mncii,), . 

i 





(linen,). 



Mean detaiif* or tetinnu 
tliyl liexant 


1 

(OH ,) 4 

1 

i 158° 

727 at 14° 



nqcn,) s 

i 



We now proceed to give a few methods of preparing 
some of the more important paraffins, which methods do 
not come under the previously described general processes 
of formation 

Methane — This hydrocarbon is found as a constituent 
of coal-gas wheie it is produced by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal It is formed synthetically by passing a 
mixture of carbon disulphide vapour and steam (or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen) over copper heated to redness in a 
tube — 

CS 2 + 2S II 2 + 4Cu - Cll 4 + 4CuS 

Tetrane may be prepared by exposing ethyl iodide over 
mercury to the action of sunlight — 

2CJ 2 H 5 l + Hg - Hgl 2 + C 4 H 10 

Isopentane (ethyl dimethyl methane) is formed by the 
dehydration of amyl alcohol by means of zme chloride 

Ncopuitane (tetiamethyl-methanel is prepared by the 
action of 7inc-methide on trimethyl iodomethane(katabutyl 
iodide) — 

2C(CH 2 )I + Zn(CII { ) 2 - %nl 2 + 2C(CH 3 ) 4 

Hexane is produced by the action of hydnodic acid or> 
benzene at 280° — 

C tf H rt -b Bill = C 6 H 14 4- 4I 2 

Mev) hexane (tetramethyl ethane) is formed by the action 
of hydriodic acid ou pmaione a substance having the 
formula 

HO(\OII h ) 2 

I 

HOC(CHj ) 2 

pioduced by the action of sodium amalgam on dimethyl 
ketone in presence of water 

lsoheptane (tetryl-dimethyl methane) is produced by the 
action of sodium on a nnxtuie of the bromides of ethyl 
and amyl 

Solid Patafjm is, when punliod, a white wax-like sub 
stance, melting between 40 and 60 , and boiling about 
370 it is contained in the tai pioduced by the distilla- 
tion of Hogliead and cannel coals, and is ptobably a 
mixture of seveial ol the higher mcmbcis of the C,11 2h+2 
senes 

Second Sei u <?, (J n TI * — Oh fine 1 Series 

(Jinn a! Ihojiettien — These liydiocaibons furnish a good 
illustration of polymensm, as they fonn a senes which is 
both homologous and polymeric Being unsat mated com- 
pounds, thev act as dyad radicles, uniting with Cl 2 , Hi ,, O, 
JIC1, II Hr, III, Cl HO, ifcc The haloid compounds of the 
olefines treated with alcoholic potash give up one halogen 
atom and furnish mono-haloid denvativcs — 

CJlJ/a, + IxIIO - C nH^Ha + Klla + OH 2 

These mono-haloid olefines can again combine with IIa 2 
and again lose 11a by the action of KIIO — 

C n H t)I ^//a 11a 2 4- KIIO - C rl H 2n _,//« 2 + K Ha + 01I 2 

Di haloid olefine 

In this way 3,4 n atoms of hydrogen can beieplacedby 
11a v lla x , lla n atoms of halogen, and the final ptoduct can 
again unite with 11a D forming a pel haloid paraffin denva 
ti\c Hoi instance - - 

C,Oi 4 + C% - C,C1 6 

Tetradi lord hint Hexachlou thane « 

Thu compounds of olefines with hypochlorous acid yield 
the coi responding alcohols by the action of nascent 
hydrogen — 

C n H Jtt ClHO + Ik - C n H 2n+1 OH + IIC1 


1 So called from the oily liquid* which these hydrocarbons produce 
when combined with chlorine 



HYDROCARBONS ] 

Many olefines combine with sulphuric acid, forming 
ethereal salts, which are converted by the action of water 
into sulphuric acid and the corresponding alcohol — 

C n U 2n + H a S0 4 - aH^IlSOj 
C„ll 2n+1 HS0 4 4- H(HO) ~ C n ll 2n+1 Oil + H 2 S0 4 
General Methods of Formation -—1 By heating the 
O w H„ n+1 ()H alcohols with dehydrating agents (11 2 S0 4 , 
ZnCls , <fec ) — 

O n H 2n+1 OH-OH 2 = C M iI 2n 

2 By electrolyzing C n H 2n (COOH) 0 acids — 
C„II 2n (COOH) 2 - C n H 2 „ 4- 200, + H 2 
8 By heating N(C M H 2n+1 ) 4 HO amines — 
N(CJW,HO - N(C b H m41 ) ) + C„H 2n + OH 2 

4 By the action of copper-coated zinc foil (Gladstone and 
Tribe's “ copper-zinc couple”) on the corresponding 
dibromides — 

C M H 2n Br 2 + Zn « ZnBr 2 4- C t( H 2n 

Isomensm — The isomeiides of the olefine scries have 
been less completely investigated than those of the paraf- 
fins The formula of the first member (ethene) might be 
written — 

CH 2 — CU 2 CD. 

!l or | or | 

CH 2 — oii 2 =ch 

The first is probably the radicle in the free state, and the 
second the radicle m combination with Cl, Hr, &c The 
third fotmula represents a compound unknown in the free 
state, but known m combination While the notmal scries 
are known as ethene compounds, the isomeiic senes aie 
known as ethidene compounds 

Similarly there may be 4 propones, 9 totrenes, <Vc 
The following is a list of the C n II , n hydrocarbons known 
at the present time An idea of the general physical pi o- 
perties will bo obtained from the table 


ETHKNK StRIkM OK OLFFINKM 


Names 

(•onnuliB 

iVoilin t, points 

hthi ut or ethylene 

c s h 4 

Gascons 

Propene oi propylene 

f 8^6 

- 18° C 

Ti tunc or tetivlun 

t 4 U fi 

a u 

P< nture or imi> It m 

C 6 TJ 10 


HtXCllt oi 1 h \ > ll ll< 


(> r »° 

Htptcm oi luptylinc 

<VH|, 

<)f»° 

Octem oi oitylmi 


120° 

Nonenc oi nonylcme 

t »B ]8 

1 10° 

Decern oi put un> le in 

f lolkft 

leer 

Pentackum oi tri.iniyhne 

f inlljo 

24 s° 

lit \<i( ( ( ne or c< teiu 

t i « H m 

27 rr 

V ignite ne oi t< tr.imylene 

t ao 1 Eo 

400° 

He ptivigintene ot lerotenc 


( units at 57° 

Triginti lit oi meknc 

( 30 11 SO 

t7 r »°(')„ 62° 


The numeious i women des of the higher members of the 
senes cannot be described within the limits of the present 
article 

The first member, ethene, i y a colourless inodorous gas, 
which can be condensed by cold aud pressure It bums 
with a brilliant ilame, and is the constituent to which coal- 
gas chiefly owes its luminosity Several olefines can be 
synthesized from other hydrocarbons , propene, for in- 
stance, by passing methane and carbon monoxide through 
a reef-hot tube — 

2CH 4 + CO-OH 2 + O 3 H 0 

Third Stries, C w II 2 „_o 

General Properties -- These hydiocarbons are capable of 
acting as tetrad radicles uniting with 4 atoms of Cl, Br, 
&c , and producing tetra-haloid parathn derivatives , oi the 
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combination may be limited to 2 atoms, thus forming 
di-haloid olefines. Similarly they can combine directly 
with one oi two molecules of haloid acids, producing 
0 M H 2n _j/7u , or C rl lI 2n /A/ 2 These combinations show 
their relations to the olefines and paiafhns Their relation- 
ship to the latter parent hydiocarbons is further shown 
by the ultimate action of chlorine 

CJI 2n _, + Cl,-C M Il 2n ,01, 

C n H 2 ^ 2 Cl 2 4- Cl 2 C M fl,J>l 4 

1 iiihloiifiatiut paraffin 

Genera! Methods of Formation — 1 B\ the* action of an 
alcoholic solution of potassium hydioxidc on mono halmd 
olefine derivatives — 

C m H ,^ x lla 4- KHO - C„Il 2n _ 2 + lv Ha + 0H 2 

2 By the electrolysis of 0,,H 2 m _ 2 (C()OII ) , acids — 
tyi 2n _ 2 (C00 H) 2 ~ c„i i 2n _ 2 + 2C 1 * ) 2 + 1I 2 

The following is a list of the hydiocarbons of this 
senes — 


Ethine ok A(ktilknk Sicuikh 


Nairn b 

1 Dimula 1 

BoIDuk point 

1< thine oi acetylene 

( ’ 2 11 2 

(last ous 

Piopmc ornll\lui< 

t.H. 

»» 

Tetnm oi uotnnyUnc 

G 4 H tt 

18° C 

IN ntim oi MiUi>len< 

C 6 I1« 

45° 

lb \ i lit or lnxoy 1< la 

f ho 

80° 

lit pt mi or o n mthylnh nt 

( 7 1 1 i J 

107° 

Oi lint oi iupiyl)(ii no 

( H«I ,4 

nr 

])tunc oi (iicuiylcne 

t 10* * 18 

ic> r )° 

Pentadiune oi bt n> It m 

H 4 8 

22N 0 

Ikxdccim oi (tienykiu 

jo 

280 


But few of the isouuciides of this scuts are known 
Ihalh/ly C (l H, 0 (b p 59°C ), is lsoinouc with luxine, and 
mtylent , C 1(J H 1S (l> p 1()0 J ), with duinc 

Ethine oi acetylene may be formed chic c tly from its 
elements by causing the electric aic to pass between poles 
of dense carbon m an atmospheic ol hydiogen It is 
loimed aLso by ]>cissing a mixture of methane and carbon 
monoxide Hut nigh a it d hot tula (G1I, t GO C II 2 4 OII 8 ), 
by passing chloiofoi m vapoui ovei red hot upper (2G1JG1 1 4 
hCu- 3Cu 2 ( 1 l 2 4 (\11 2 ), aud by the linpeiiut c ombustion 
of most organic compounds Ethine is a cohmih ss, mcon 
densablc gas, having u t huiaeteiistn odoui Jt is absorbed 
by an aminomacal solution of c uprous e blonde , ioiming a 
ice! piecipitite of cujauus aiotyliek, (G HGu J O, which 
when heated with 1IGI fuinishes puic ethine, so that tins 
is a convenient method foi punfying the hydrocaihon 
Ethnic can be made to combine with nascent hydiogen 
with the foi mat ion of ethene G 2 1I 2 4 H 2 “G JI 4 

Fotuth *S 'nuSy C. i „l 1 2 r ^— 4 

The hydrocarbons of this series may be conveniently 
divided into two groups The fust, consisting only ol one 
membe i, p< ntom cu vahfluif (G^H^), is id it eel to the pre- 
ceding series ol hydiocarbons, since, by the addition of 
Immune the he xnbi om-parattin Ck l II 0 Bi 0 is foinx d 

The othci group is composed of da om (G J0 H, 0 ) and a 
scales of bvdioe aibons known as ter pern*, having the gene 
ral foi inula G 1() ll lrt , and found in the essential oils of vauous 
plants, tine fly of the orders V mufti a and Amtuittauaf 
Tnpnns ~ These hydrocarbons arc found in the wood, 
leaves, <V t , of Gomfoious trees, and m the essentnl oils of 
lemon, lav emit r, bcigamot, jumper, tVc , iU Many of these 
oils contain oxidize cl bodies besides lerpones r llie tei penes 
possess very similar chemical properties, difleung elnefly m 
their boiling-points (winch lange fiom 100° to IcG C ), 
specific gravities, and action upon a ray of polarized light. 
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thus furnishing a good illustration of physical isomerism 
\see p 550) They are generally cleat, highly refractive 
liquids, possessing characteristic odours, and easily poly- 
merized by the action of heat, H 2 S() 4 , BF,, &c Several 
polymeridts exist ready formed in oils of copaiba, cubebs, 
&c The terpenes aie characterized by the extreme readi- 
ness with which they undergo isomeric changes under the 
influence of rc igcnts They act as unsatuiatcd compounds 
combining with at most four monad atoms Thus, they 
combi iu with 1 1 CM, forming such compounds as O jo Hj 7 C1, 
C 1M II lH 01 4 , and some terpenes c in be made to combine, with 
watu, burning such bodies as O 10 If 18 O, and 

which, in certain respects, iescmblc alcohols The 
best known terpeno is tnrpnitun oil, which is obtained 
from the lesmous exudation of cctlain l 1 tenth and Amui 
can species of Finns and Ahir* 

Campion ((VII, ,()) is an oxidized compound closely 
allied to the teipcnes contained m the leaves of Lauras 
Camphor a 

The relationship of the terpenes to the group of aromatic 
hydioc ai lions is shown by the production of cyminc 
(C l0 Il n ), amcmbei of the (J„ TI JfI _ fJ or benzene series, from 
tuipcntiuo oil and camphor, by the action of certain re- 
agents 


of existing A few of the most important cases may be 
here elucidated 

Let us, m the first instance, suppose one atom of H 
to be replaced by another element or radicle Supposing 
(as there is at present no reason for doubting) that all the 
11 and 0 atoms m the molecule have the same property, 
it is obvious that there can be no isomer of a mono-substi- 
tution derivative, and thus we know only one methyl ben- 
zene, chloiobcn/ene, nitrobenzene, &c 

Passing on to the poly-substitution derivatives, w r e have 
several possible causes of isomerism Thus, the H atom 
maybe replaced by one radicle, oi moie than one 11 atom may 
be replaced by an equivalent number of radicles furnishing 
the same total number of C and H atoms Foi instance — 


H 11 

i i 

H H 

i i 

1 1 

C— C 

c c 

/ \ 

/ \ 

[— C C— H H- 

-C C— ] 

\ / 

\ / 

c=c 

1 1 

c=c 

1 1 

1 1 

OH, (’ll, 

1 1 

H C3 2 H, 

DhnUh)] buizono in metamoilc with 

Hhyl bi 1170110 


Fifth Sines, O fl H ,,._ 0 — lit mens or Aromai i< Seats 

The gcneiul clmiactcrs of these hydrocarbons, as com- 
pared with the piecedirig senes, have been pieviously con- 
sult ltd (p 552) 

(hem r tact — Small quantities of these hydrocaibons aie 
found in petroleum, but the chief souice isthotar obtained 
m the destnictive distillation of coal loi the manufactuK 
of coal-gas 

(intent! Mtlhotl of Sifn!he!it Formation — By heating a 
nnxtuie of a mono inflated puiufhn and a biom mated ben- 
zene hydrocaibon with sodium — 

(( » I I >H 4 J)m + f _( h \ m)lh m 4 Nil , m ~ 
(UI, w ^ ;+m) ((\U, MM ) w +(Nttl). + (NaBi) m 

Form illation and Jsnrnni srn of Jini nit and ds Deriva- 
tives - Like the ]>aiafhns, the C,JI 2W _ 0 hydioc xrbons form 
a parent senes giving list to a vast nuinbci of derivatives, 
and just as the higlici paraffins can be regaidetl as funned 
from methane by the substitution of C\ l ll, lH1 ladicles foi 
H, so the homologucs of benzene tail be tonsnlncd as 
den veil fiom this lattei hydiocaibon by similai substitu- 
tions Thus - 


Ht ll/l m 


tVi.cn,- (~H 8 

M« tin 1 l»< n/iMu 


C„H,0 II, -C' h II 10 

1 th>) bum u< 


tyi r,u T -cyi u 

nop} I hi n/c m 

The synthesis of benzene fiom ethine has alitady been 
alluded to (p 552) lu accoidanee with this mode of for- 
mation, the stiuctural formula of benzene may be wntten — 

H 11 


C — V 

/ a ’\ 

H— C 1 *C — H 


\. ./ 
0=0 


/ \ 


This formula, as w r dl be seen on inspection, is in accord 
ance with the fact that benzene can act as a liexatomic 
radicle, combining duocth (though with difficulty) with b 
halogen atoms Owing to the complex structure of the ben 
zene molecule an immense numbei of isomers aie capable 


Similarly die thyl-benzcne is isomeric with totramcthyl- 
bt n/ene, ih , tie Anotlier cause of isomerism is to be 
found m the C„ll 2n+1 oi otliei radicles replacing the H in 
the benzene molt rule, since these radicals themselves admit 
of isomeric modifications, as has all early been seen when 
the paraffin senes wuc discussed Thus, we may have — 

C fl H 6 O.lly and C h \l t CII(CTI S ) 2 

riopjl-buiztnt, ThlucIo piopjl benzine 

With regard to substitution derivatives of the homologues 
of beuzene, the II atoms may be replaced cithei m th© 
benzene molecule or m the iadiclt , thus — 


e (1 n,n ctt, 

Methyl ihlinobormni ni ) , 
inimix hlmotuluuic \ 


0 (1 H r> Cl 1,01 

ilumcilc with << filoiomt tli> 1 binztno 
i mini uc nuui ( ol buizjl ihloilde 


Another cause ot lsonuiism depends on the 1 dative posi- 
tions of the leplaccd 11 atoms of the benztnt molecule 
Thus, there can be only one of each mono-substitution 
duivative, because it is ininuituial which of the six H 
itt)ins is replaced l>i-du natives containing two atoms of 
the same element oi ladulc are capable of three isomeric 
modifications, accouling as the uplaced atoms aie those 
numbered in thcgiaphic lonmila 1 2 oi 1 3 or J 4 All 
other ariangements will be found on trial to be reducible to 
these (X lepiosenting the substituted tlemt lit oi radicle) — 


lhimni Ojtlio ill-ili uviitho Mi tn dl di mutivi l’um ill <b i hathe 

0 0 HHHllIlJi CVXXHHH11 0 ( XHAHHH C^XU 11X1111 

123466 1 346 0 123460 23466 

In like manner that can be thiet til -01 tetra-dcnvatives, 
and only one penta- or liexa derivative, when the H atoms 
die replaced by the same element or radicle 

When the H atoms aie replaced by thue oi more different 
elements tn radicles the possible number of isomerides is 
greater than when rt placed by the same numbei of similai 
elements oi radiclts, because the arrangements of the 
latter with regard to one another are then capable of 
variation Thus, there can be only three di derivatives 
containing two different elements oi radicles XV, because 
the reversal of their order does not affect the relative^ posi- 
tions of X to Y But when three II atoms aie leplacedby 
XXY elements or radicles we may have, for every iso- 
merido depending on the iclative position of XXY to one 
anotlier and to the rein lining II atoms, corresponding iso- 
merides depending on the oulei XYY The same reason- 
ing applies to the higher derivatives 
The following is a list of the hydrocarbons of this senes — 
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Aromatic or Bkhzknk Skims* 


o,it, 

<'rH» 

CmHio 


Names 


Bemzene 

Methylbenztne or toluene 
j hthylbm/oie 

| Dimethyl benzenes or xylenes 


l Orthovylem 
< Mt ta\yl< ne 
( Paiuyylmt 


fd<»Hj, 


C n H w 


^ i 2 ?T ,s 

*'laB J0 


Propylbaizene 
pHeudopiopylbenzt ne 
Mi thyl tthyllx n/t no 

m it l Pst u< lot unn m 

l 1 n.m 1 hy]lK'Ti 7 ( lies j jj,, Mt j knn 

lsohutylbtnzi ne 
M« thyl piopy lbe»7( no 
Methyl psemlopi opylbt n/uic or a t>mtnt 
l)imetli>l-t thylbt n/un 
l)u thylben/i no 
Tt trunetliyllx nztno or duuiu 
( lsounyllx n/ent* 

< Methyl diethylbcnzdie oi (lit thyl tohum 
( Dimethyl psemlopi opy llx nzene oi lauidn 
M( thyl isoainylbi lm Tie 
Dimt thyl lsoamylbt tizt ne 


1 ormuln 

Hulling volntbj 

<’,u. 

81° 

V 

< ,U,(< H.) 

111° 


< , 11,(1 9 II 5 ) 

<V«'I1,).1I, 

nt° 

1 10 • 

- 141° 

(’,(< none H,m, 

1 17 

1J8* 

(„(( HOH (< ll.)H; 

1 19° 


<’(11, (< ,11-) 

\ 1 r >7“ 


< „H, (.!!(( H 4 ). 

(„u 4 (i u,)(o , 11 ) 

(,(( H,)ll(( it,) H 
( „(( 11 ,)H(( ll,)ll<< lljll 

I 


1 r »<r 


Hm 


Id . 


(„ll„( 11, (I'll,). 

l r <) 

tor 

<„11 4 << ll,)(l,II.) 

(’,n 4 < Hi <’»(< 11 . >i 

17s 

179° 

1 7 (> 

178° 

< . 11,(1 n,).(i 2 u 0 ) 

IS* 

184° 

< «H i(<'.H,)a 

17s 

179° 

< ,H (< ll,) 4 

189 

191° 

< , 11 , c ,11, ((11,). 

, <,ll,(< !!,)(< 11,) 

19 r 


178 


<,!!,(( U.ljl'IKl 11,) 

188° 



213’ 


0,11 ,(< ll,)iC 4 ll t (C’Hi), 

2 



Other hydrocarbons compounded of benzene residues 
and CJLjn-a, &c , radicles are known Dipropmqifl, C 0 1 I 0 
(b p 85*6 ), is a substance isomeric with benzene, having the 
formula HO C— (Clio)/— 0 3 OH The hydrocarbons 
of the benzene series aie all colourless liquids (dutene is 
solid), having peculiar and characteristic odoms By the 
action of oxidizing agents aromatic hydrocarbons of the 
general formula C 0 1I 0 ^(OJT.^j^are ultimately converted 
into acids of the general form C h H b _ m ( 0 OOlI) m Nitric 
acul gives rise to the formation of nitro derivatives 
C rt H 2 „_ ((1|m) (NO >) m Sulphuric aud (concentrated) lot ms 
sut phonic aadt C n II Jn ^. HSO { ) w The halogens pro- 
duce substitution duivativcs C\H, n _ ((}f . m) //or w , the parti- 
cular metamenc mollification foimed being often detei- 
nmied by the temperatuie at which the halogen is made to 
act Benzene, toluene , &c , are formed by heating their 
corresponding acids with lime C,JT >„_ 7 (C 001 i) - 

The remaining series of hydiocarbons aie as follows — 


N union 
t *1 l ^n—ff 

Phenyh ne 

Omnamene or styrolem 
Ally ] 1 k nztne 
Phdivlbutdii 
T* tiahy dionaphthakm 


I ornmlfl 

0 „ 11 , 


<’h 11 , - 

PflD 

l f» Bjo 

( ij 1 1 5 t'jllj 


<Vi,<yi 7 

^ 1 oB| 2 ~ 

B4 


( nlljx jo 

Ethinyllu n/eno or atet 
enylbenzt ne 
Di h ydi onaplithalenc 
Clioiesterene 

^ nlljn-u 
Naplitliak in 
Mtthylnaphthalene 
Ethyl rniphthah no 
Hexa liydioanthraceno 


C,H, = 0 , 11 , O.ll 
f'utf bo~ ^lol^H flj 

^Sl|B 4 J 


~ C 10 H 7 CjHj 
C^Hjo I J fl 


j 4 

DipV» nyl 
Aten apli them* 

Diphenyl mt tliam 
Dibm/yl or diphenyl oth uu 

Ditolyl 

Phonyl-tolyl niethane or ) 
Benzvltoluene i 


f i»B« ^ '#^4 


( V IIio 

io 

f 11^1 » 

14 - ( \lf VB;ds 
l ( ’ fl H 4 (di* 


(VI4 nij 


N union 

I nnnulas 

Benzyl ethyl lx 11/1 no 

Benz\] \yl< irs 

Dnnesityl mt thane 

-<«n 5 ni 4 c,h 4 on, 
<’n>iii,-<«n, < 11, t',n.((n,), 

C 11 I! (> t < '«Ha(< l*»)i 

t »|D j|«— ]R 

Kluorene 

St ilia lit 01 diphtn>l etlu m 
Diliyitio untlnar om 
lit xa hytliopyrun 

O,«H 10 0 ,, 11 B (’Iij 

< 14 H.. <,H 4 (<’„H s ), 

^ nJJu 14B10 b 2 

^ iflB n\~ t iflll jo Bn 

(«D 

Antlnai tms 

[ 

O 

Phenanthrene 

Tokne or Diplienyl-ctlmie 

r)nmth)l nnlbrattno 

Ti tiaiiKthjl mtliracdic ) 
or Rc tuu j 

IK’— < „II« 
t M H»- II 1 

IK C„H 4 
( 1 tjBr» 

* 14II10 III 

< ( \'h 

f it»i ^14 ~ ( jjBud B y 2 

t »1 t^n— .> 1 ) 

Najditliyl ]>Iu ny 1 nu thane 

"•''Ht.'li, 

<-,,11 

Pvn no 

Dipht nvl tin tlnnt or di ) 
at « t< n\ 1 1 m n/t m* ) 

Dqilniiyl bt n/t lit 

Triplicn> Inn ill mt 

^i«Bio~f ioB,j(t «H 4 ) 

^ ioBjo ;:::: f’ 4 (^ tjBfila 

CibHm ^ ^ «B 4 (t 1 «B 5 )| 

(^Hj.-Clld (< 11 B ) 8 

4 

nnystrit 


( n H j n~~jg j j 


Dmjjihtliyl 

^ ^10^7 

(Ml n — -10 


Id nah m 

(\JIj4 

1 ri pin nyl lx n/t m 


(11 

! V nlljw— 


| Tetraplu nyl 1 tlitm 

(’^,,=0,(0 H„) 4 


The hydrocarbons benzene (C (> 1 I 6 ), naphthalene (C 10 H 8 ), 
anthracene (C U H 10 ), chrysene (C 18 Il l4 j), and ldnaleue 

V — 
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(C 22 H 14 ) are noteworthy as forming a homologous senes, C 1(? H 8 + 30 « + oh 2 

the successive terms of which differ by -f-0 4 il 2 These Naphthalene Naphthoquinone, 

compounds present certain analogies in their chemical Pyrene (O 10 H^ 0 ), although not a member of the senes, 
behaviour, and arc particularly characterized by their furnishes a qumone on oxidation Benzene does not yield 

giving rise to qumone* when oxidi/ed In the formation a qumone by direct oxidation 

/?— Y . [ The relationship of the second and third members of 


of a qumone li 2 is replaced by 0 5 




the series to benzene will be seen from their graphic 
formulae — 


a 

i 

c 

✓ \ 

H— C C-H 


/ \ / \ 

H— C a C— H 


H H- 


H — C C— H 

'V / 

c 


c c- 

\ / 

c 


c c 


Htn/cno Naphthalene 

The hydrocarbons, being the parent compounds of the 
remaining organic bodies, have been treated m greater 
detail than is necessary m the case of the other families 

II Alcohols 

Formulation and Clasnfuation - It has already been 


Anthracene 

pointed out that alcohols can be considered as derivatives of 
hydrocai bons by the substitution of hydroxyl for hydrogen, 
and, consequently, as compounds of hydroxyl with hydio- 
carbon radicles (p 553) Each series ol hydrocarbons 
can thus be supposed to give rise to a corresponding series 
of alcohols - 


( ti 1 1 jn ♦ g 

HO 


(Vlljn 

c.ll 2 , s 

(MI— 4 

(c»n „>"<n<». 

ho 

(Cnllja 4 ) v, (IIO) fl 

no 

(('„ii s „_ a )'’(noi 4 

CwHjn— 5 HO 



(^nH 2 n~ft) v KlO)^ | 


(Ydljjti — g 

HO 

C M H 2 r,_ R (I10) 9 


Alcohols containing 1, 2, w semi molecules of hydroxyl 
are said to be i nonoln/di n t r hhifdni , n-hifdiu The diliy- 
dri< alcohols of the ethenc scries aie termed qhfioU 
Alcohols derived fiom unsaturated hydrocarbons act as 
unsaturated ( ompounds 

Set as (y ff lIo„ 4 1 ll() Some of those alcohols (derived 
from parufhns) have been previously quoted in illustration 
of homologous senes (p 552) The first memba, methyl 
alcohol (011,110), is termed <aibnio! , and the i cm lining 
terms c m be derived from this by the iepla< ement of 11 
by C 1 «ll JMfl radii les Tlrus, — 

CT1JK) (X(\H f ,)H>HO 

Motli\ I nli oho) oi Mini nil ohol 01 Pinpvl nhohul or 

Ctiihino) Mt th> 1 caiblnol 1 1 113 1 caibinol 

Since the paraffins tan be formulated as denvitivos of 
methane (set }> 55b), and tiro present senes of alcohols as 
denvativi s ot paraffins, it follows that these alcohols can 
be likewise logarckcl as methane denvatives — 


(H 

(H 

(C’H, 

C(’,H fi 

(0,11, 

c « 

11 

(.!« 

) u 

fill 

) H 

(•III 

)H 

r ) H 

C jH 

(n 

( lH) 

( HO 

(iio 

( HO 


It will be convenient to distinguish the caibon atom m 
combination with hy ill ovy 1 res the “ typic.il carbon atom ” 
The higher members of the series aie susceptible of 
Several kinds of lsomeiism, which may now be con- 
sidered Passing over the first two members, which are 
not capable of being formulated in more than one way, the 
third member (propyl alcohol) may be written as 

c c,h 6 ib, no oi r(CH t ) ,n no 

Hiiyl caibinol Dime th> feat blnol 

Thus, the first kind of isomerism consists in the replace- 
ment of one C n ll 2n+1 radicle by two others, each containing 


a smaller number of carbon atoms The fourth member 
of the series (tetryl or butyl ah ohol) may be written — 

C 0,H 7 H, 110 C((H1 S )(0,H,,)1I HO (’(fJHA IK) 

Piopyl rnrbinol Mithyl i tb*yl c urhlnol Tiinutb>I caibinol 

The next kind of isomerism, as exemplified by the third of 
the above formula. 1 , consists m the substitution of tliiee 
l ladicles for the tliree hydrogen atoms of carbmol 

Now-, as carbmol contains but three replaceable hydrogen 
atoms (not regarding the atom contained in tire hydroxyl, 
the l ('placement of wlmh gives rise to a new class of com- 
pounds), tinnethyl caibinol is the typo of a series of 
alcohols, m which tlie number of C fl II 2w+1 ladicles com- 
bined with the typical ( irbon atom is a maximum The 
lsomc 1 1( alcohols of the present senes can thus be con- 
veniently classified under the three following groups — 

1 Jhnna? // alcuhoh, in which the typical carbon 
atom is combined with but one other carbon atom- 

C(<yi 2 «4i)H> HO 

2 Secoiulanf ah ohol in which the typical carbon 
atom is combined with two otliei carbon atoms — 

(V'JhnuhU 

3 Tt it tatif aho/ioh , in which the typical caibon atom 
is combined with three other caibon atoms — 

^((yw.Ho 

Another cause of isomerism among alcohols is to be 
found in the constitution of the 0 M 1I 2 „ +1 radicles (see also 
p 550) Thus we may have— 

C C<H 7 U 2 HO isomeric with C 01I(CH { ) 2 IL HO 

Pmp\l oaibtnol Pscudopiop) l caibinol 

C(rH,)(C 4 H # )II HO „ C CH ( [Cn. CIlCCHjlJH HO 

M< t li> 1 butjl caibinol Methyl Tsobutyl carbhiol 

Each of the thioe above-named groups is thus capable of a 
further division into two sub-groups, such as normal 
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primary and iso-primary , normal secondary and iso 
seco7idary f <fcc , <fcc In the higher members a further 
number of isomeric modifications become possible Many 
of these isomeric alcohols are known, but a largo number 
have yet to be discovered to complete the senes The 
following is a list of the normal primary alcohols — 


Names 

Formula? 

Roil tag-points 

Methyl alcohol 

Ethyl „ 

Propyl „ 

Butyl „ 

Amyl „ 

Hexyl „ 

Heptyl „ 

Octyl „ 

Nonyl „ 

Cetyl „ 

27 1 , » 

Mehssyl ,, 

<’H,IIO 

c ,n s no 
c,h 7 ho 
( 4 h» ho 

0 b h„ ho 

C,II„ HO 
(',H„ HO 
C 8 I 1 17 HO 
<W HO 

O te H t( HO 

<■ ho 

ho 

t) 6 u ( 

78 ° 4 
< 17 ° 6 

116 ° 

137 ° 

157 ° 

176 ° 5 

106 ° 5 
‘ 200 ° t 

50 ° ) 

711° ( Melting 1 
88 ° ( I,olm 1 

These alcohols (up to nouyl alcohol) 

are limpid liquids, 


the viscidity of which increases with the molecular weight 
The three other members are white crystalline solids 
Methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols are readily miscible with 
water, the remaining members are more or less of the 
nature of oils Most of these alcohols possess peculiar and 
characteristic odours The boiling-points of the isoinets 
are generally lower than those of the corresponding normal 
alcohols 

The normal and iso-primary alcohols can be obtained 
from the coi responding haloid paraffin derivatives by the 
action of potassium hydroxide — 

Normal primary C*H 2 „ , JIa + KHO = C n IL> n+1 HO + K Ha 

Iso primary (C1I, 1 )>CH(0H,) W //a + KHO 

= (CH S ) >CH(CH 2 ) n “ HO + K 1/a 

Likewise by the action of nascent hydiogen on the corre- 
sponding normal primal y and iso primary aldehydes — 

(C,Ji 2M1 )OOH4-H 2 «C M II, n+1 OIL HO 

The bynthesis of alcohols fioin the corresponding olefines 
has already been alluded to (p 559) Since ctlune can be 
formed directly fiom its elements (p 55*)), and ethene fioin 
ethine (p 559), it is obvious that ethyl alcohol can by 
these means be formed synthetically 

Recondaiy alcohols are pioduecd by the action of nascent 
hydiogen on ketones — 

CO(OJI 2nfl ) 2 + H^C(O n H 2nfJ ),H HO 

Tertiary alcohols aie propaied by the action of oreano- 
zinc compounds on the chlorides of acid rulules, 
C rt H 2#M1 COC1 , and treatment of the product with water 

The metamerism of the thiee groups of alcohols is 
strikingly displayed by their behaviour on oxidation 
Thus, primary or iso primary alcohols aie oxidi/ed hist to 
aldehydes — 

(C„lI 2n+1 )CH 2 H0 + 0 = (C JT 2m t ,)COH t- OIT, , 

Alcohol Aldthydi 

then to acids containing the same number of caibon 
atoms — 

(C n H 2n+1 )COH + O - CJI 2 „ +1 COOH 

Aldthjdc Add 

Secondary alrohols are oxidized first to ketones — 
C(C„H 2 „ h ),1I HO + 0~CO(0„H ,„„), + OH,, 

Altohol JvUom 

then to one or more arms containing a smaller number of 
carbon atoms than the alcohol — 

CO(C b IT 2n+1 ) 2 + 30 ~ C W H 2 „ f 1 COOR + C„IT>„0 2 

Ketone Acid \cid 

Tertiary alcohols are probably first oxidized to ketones, 


and ultimately to a mixture of two or more acids contain 
ing a smaller number of carbon atoms than the alcohol 
By particular reactions an alcohol of one group can be 
converted into an isomer of another group, such, for 
instance, ab normal pnm.uy butyl alcohol into the iso- 
primary alcohol, and the latter into the teitnny alcohol 
In many of then reactions alcohols aie the analogues 
of water, for instance — 

H ll() + K - KHO + II 

Water l k ot«mlum l«»avrfum 

In dioxide 

C,H. IIO + K - C’.H.KO + II 

I tliyl Potuvoum 

SiUnhoI ithylntt 

In other reactions they resemble metallic hjdroudes — 
KHO + HC1 - KOI i ()H 2 

I otnvdum I otnNsium 

hydioxidt ihlmtde 

0 ,ll r> HO+ 1 IC 1 - UJT,, Cl i OH, 

1 1 fij 1 ale ohol 1 thyl t hloi hit 

Of this senes the best known membeis are methyl and 
ethyl alcohols The foimer (or “ wood-spirit ”) is chiefly 
obtained from the crude “ wood vinegar ” produced by the 
destructive distillation of wood Ethyl alcohol is common 
“spirits of wine,” and is always procured by the fermenta- 
tion of sugar, which, m contact with yeast, undeigoes the 
following change— C 0 ll 12 O (l =r 2CO 2 + 20\H r> HO 

Many oi the higher mcmbcis are formed by the feimenta 
tiun of gram, sugar beet molasses, potato, Ac Fust l oil 
consists chiefly oi isomeric modifications of amyl alcohol 


Names 

I otmuldu 

Rolltag-polnts 

ho 

Vinyl alcohol 

(Ml, 110 

? 

Ally 1 „ 

HO 

%°(' 

HO 



Pi npai try 1 alcohol 

<\TI, IIO 

no’-ii5° 

Hoi mol and ( unphol 

<’i«H r HO 

‘212 


<SW«s 110,/VdWs --Tin alcohols oi this senes 

bear the same relation to the ben/ene hydrocarbons that 
the ethyl senes of alcohols be ir to the paiafhus Thus 
these alcohols at once divide themselves into two meta 
menc series according as the hydioxyl leplaccs hydrogen 
in the benzene or paiatlni ludith , toi instance, methyl 
benzene or toluene (C« ( H r , OH,) gives use to — 

(yi/Hojen, and cyr r , rn^Tio) 

Ciuso) Ih u/\l altohol 


The alcohols of the benzylic sera s^(< 0 l j 

ate true alcohols m their chernic d behaviour, being loimcd 
from the haloid dc livatives of their corresponding hydiocai 
bons by the actum of potassium hydi oxide, and beingoxulizcd 
to acicts containing the* same number of caibon atoms 
The alcohols represented b y c rcsol, Cyi r| _ w HO (C<„11 2M1 ) W , 
or phenols, on the other hand, act more like saturated 
compounds, and m some respects lescmblc acids They 
c m not be dnectly obtained fiotu then corresponding haloid 
hydiocaibon denvitives, and arc convcitcd by oxidation 
into yum ones The phenols yield substitution den vatives 
b> the action of lulogens, nitric acid, Ac , such, for ex 
ani|>lc, as — 


0,11,01110 , (\pino 

Mount hloio 1 iHtm J)li>io 

phenol pin nol 


(? u h 4 (N() 2 ) no 

Mononltiophc nol 


WNO,), IIO 

Dinitiophcnol 


C„ll_,(NO ) i ITO 

liinitiophcnnl or 
pit i i< at ut 


The phenols yield sut/ihonu a< nh wlu n u« ti d oil by strong 
sulphuric acid, C 0 H 4 (HO)(HSO 4 ) , 
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<fcc , the metamonc alcohols do not undergo an analogous 
reaction 

The homologues of phenol being di derivatives of benzeno 
are susceptible of the isomeric modifications already pointed 
out (p 5 GO) Thus there are known — 

(\HfcC ir* c 6 (iio)(oit,)hhhh 

I 3 i 4 6 e 

Methyl hum nu Oitho tiutol 

01 loluilllL 


C l ,(HO)U(CII,)TmH O n (lTO)HII(CH t )im 

12 1 460 I 314 60 

M< tu (lino) INii ft < i < sol 

Isomerism analogous to that exhibited by the derivatives 
of ben/eno and its homologies likewise extends to all the 
derivatives ot phenol and its homologues 

The following is a brief list of the compounds of the 
present series — 


r Ah <>})«>)* 

Ben/\1 nlrolml, ( '«1 l s ClIjHO 
Xyl\l nl.nliols, ( 7 II 7 ( 11 HO 

( Ttiiimyl 
uli ohols 

| 0,11,, CH.HO 

I'Ih nyl piop) 1 
alu.lmlt (yi, CHJIO 

Sy< o< eryl 
alcohol 

j 0 17 1I S7 OHjHO 

Phenol* 

Pin nol r„n ft no 

XvUnolB,Phlorol,&( ,r H ll w Hoi 

C n sols C (I 1I 4 (< II d IIO 

Thymol, t’aivanol, C 10 H J HO 1 


The boiling-points of the alcohols aie generally Light r 
tli in those of tlu metameric phenols 

Many of the compounds of the present senes aie trans- 
parent oily liquids possessed of powerful odours, otheis 
are white crystalline solids Of the phenols the best 
known is phenol or catholic and t obtained from the acid 
portions of coal tar 

fSVr4C«C 1 „H Jn _ <) lLOrovnprisosrtffttffwn ahohol, C 9 II 9 TTO, 
and chot ester m t (\ 0 H n IK) 

Senes ( 1 „ll Jrt _ 1 HO —Only one membei is known, 
viz , vaphtho/, ( i |0 1 1 7 IIO 

Sent* ((\,I1 ,„)"(! 1()) 2 , Glycols — Of these dihydnc alco 
hols the terms corresponding to the hist six membeis of 
the olefine series arc known, and aie named itliene glycol, 
propone glycol, At The glycols are tolouiless, viscid 
liquids, miscible with watti They are geneially prepared 
by acting cm di-haloid olefine compounds with silvei 
acetate <YH 2H lfi 2 + L>AgO,H,0 2 - CJI , W ((\H ,(> 2 ) , + 
2AglJi The resulting acetate is then Inatod with potas 
Slum hydi oxide (\ t li ^(CbH *0 2 ) 2 + 2KHO - C M H 2 „(1I0) 2 
+ 2K( 1 2 H i () 2 The glycols aie cnpablo ot existing in 
isomenc ionns similar to those of analogous olefine com 
pounds (see p 509), but these isomers are at present but 
imperfectly known A semes of compounds known as 
pohpthenn (////< ul s are formed from ethene glycol by con 
densation, with elimination of water Their general for- 
mula is n j(\llj(llO)j} — (a— l)(OII 2 ), where the highest 
value of ft is fi 

Suit s C m H 2>i _ h (H()),, Dihydru Phenols — The following 
are knowii - - 


Pyroiutubm {mtho ), Resorcin {ineta ), Hydioquinom 1 

♦Salignun, On m, (Juanuol (’ 7 Il n (U())„ 

Xyltm glvtol, t’nasdl, \tratiol ('„H h (1IO) 2 

llydiothymnqiummt 0.011^,(110), 

Many ot these compounds cau be formed by suitable 
reactions fiom benzene hydrocaibons, phenols, , others 
are found rc.uh foimed in lichens, or can be prepared 
fiom substances of vegetable origin 

Srtu s (C w li 2rt ^"'(HO), comprises jrropenyl ahohol or 
glycenn , 0,11,, (HO) , , and amyl yly<et w, O r) II n (lIO) 5 
Glycerin cm be foimed synthetically, but is geneially 


1 The quinonea aie also closely related to ketones 


obtained from glycerides, a group of ethereal salts com 
posed of glycerin and acids of the acetic and oleic senes 
(see p 572), which exist ready formed in most animal and 
vegetable oils and fats Thus stearin (propeuyl tristearato), 
a constituent of many natural fats, when acted upon by 
super heated steam, decomposes as shown m the equation"-" 


C,H,(C W 

Steann 


H, 


(),), + 30H 2 = C,H 5 (HO), + 3H C lg H, 5 0 2 . 

Olycerln Steal 1c acid 


Large quantities of glycerin are obtained by this means 
Glycerin is a colourless, transparent, viscid liquid of a 
sweetish taste, readily soluble iu watei, and boiling (under 
50 mm pressure) at 210° 0 Poly glycerins analogous to the 
polyetkemc glycols are known 

Series ( (J n H 2 „_ 9 )"'( IIO), — Tnhydnc phenols comprising 
the isomerides pyrogalhc acid (or pyrogallol) and phloro - 
glucm, (yi s (Ho), 

Series (0 n H Jn _ 2 ) ,T (I10) 1 — Kiythrde , er y throw mini te or 
phynte , C 4 H 0 (11()) 4 , and piopyl-pkyate , C s H 4 (IIO) 4 
Series (C n H 2 „__ 5 ) v (HO) 5 — Puute and quercite , 

C„H 7 (HO) 6 

Set u s (0*112^ V*(HO) 0 — Mannite and dulctte y 

C 9 H K (I10) t5 , two natural sugars 

Sugar, starch, gum, &c , are members of a group of 
compounds temied carbohydrates 1 , which are closely allied 
to the ] ^resent series of alcohols The names, classification, 
and relationship of these bodies are shown m the following 
table — 


! 

( AKIIOllTIMtATKS 



StllClmiORl N 

Amylonts 

01 Ul OSC8 

Poly^luoonK alcohol" 

Polygliu oslc anhy- 


;3 

1 

Ir 

tli idt n 
n(C e H 10 O s ) 

1 >< xtrosc or grape 

S tc elm tose or ram sugai 

Starch 

SUglll 

Li< tost oi milk sugai 

Inulin 

Lc villose 

Alabin oi gum aiabic 

Di xtrm 

(Jalai lose 

Mclitoso 

Cellulose oi lignm 

Soihin 

1< iicalin 

Inosite 

Aiahinost 

Ml h/itose 

Tuhalost or mytose 

(ilyt ogen 


The glucoses exhibit the that alters both of aldehydes 
und of alcohols, the s.utlidioscs bear the same relationship 
to the glucoses that the polyethemc glycols bear to glycol, 
the amyloscs are formed fiom the sacchaioses by the elimina- 
tion of one molecule of water 

Many of the sugars are widely diffused throughout the 
vegetable kingdom — the sugai m ordinal y use being 
obtained fiom the sugai -cane and sugai beet Dextrose 
and levulosc arc found in honey, ripe fruits, &c , lattose m 
milk, inosite m flesh Gum-aiabic is the dned exudation 
of ceitam species of Aetata All the amyloscs, with the 
exception of glycogen, which is found m the liver of 
animals, aie of vegetable ongin Cellulose oi lignin is the 
duel constituent of the cells of plants , staich is found m the 
cells of most plants Gun cotton or pyrocyltn is obtained 
fiom cotton-wool, which is almost pure cellulose, by the 
action of strong nitric acid, it has the composition of 
trmitiu cellulose, C 1 0 H 7 (NO 2 ) j O 5 Many of the varieties 
of the sugars aie physical isonieiides diffenng from each 
other oiily in then i utatory action on polarized light 

111 II aj oi d Ethers 

u 

These compounds can be formed from saturated hydro- 
caibons, ^ind from hydrocarbons which behave as such by 
the dnect action of the halogen - 

CJC nt2 + Cl>-O n II 2nn Cl + IlCl 

8 So called because the hydrogen and oxygen are always present In 
these compounds in the proportions to form water 
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The substitution can in many cases be continued atom 
by atom, till the whole of the hydrogen is replaced , 
thus — 

Methrmu Oils Ethane tV?* liennnc 0„1I 6 

Tetraclilonnethane CCI 4 Hexachlorotlmne C„( l a HixaUiloibenztm < „( )„ 

The reactions are often accelerated and m some cases 
remarkably modified by light or heat The presence of 
iodine, antimony, &c , frequently assists the action of chlo- 
rine Chlorine is more energetic than bromine, and the 
action of iodine less energetic than that of bromine,— iodine, 
m fact, does not act directly 011 the paiafhns By the duet t 
action of halogens on paraffins a mixtuie containing m me 
than one derivative is generally obtained Thus, when 
chlorine and methane are mixed and exposed to diffused 
light (explosion takes place 111 duett sunlight), the whoh 
series of derivatives 011,0, CH 2 C1 2 , CHC1 S , and CO, 
are formed 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons first of all combine dneitly 
with a certain number of halogen atoms I 11 some cases 
the number of halogen atoms thus taken up restmes the 
compound to the type of a saturated body - 
C 2 TT 4 + 01 2 ~ C 2 H 4 U1 2 -= ethene dichlondc - dichlorethanc 

Fthine 

I 11 othei cases the restoration is not to the type of a 
saturated hydrocarbon — 

C 10 lI 8 + 2Ol a - C, 0 H 8 Cl 4 ,ti tiachl 01 mated naphthalene, con ORpomliuk 
Naphtha [to type C»IK» 8 

ltn« 

The mono haloid derivatives ot paiaflins and some othc 
hydrocarbons arc conveniently prepared by the action of 
haloid acids on the corresponding alcohols — 

CU t HO + HC1 - CH t Cl + OIL 


Mitli) 1 

ah ohol 

C 7 H 7 H() + HC1 

U< nzyl 
ah ohol 

C«TI s (T10) c +11111 = 

Mann It o 


Mi tlivl 
chloikle 

= C 7 H- 01 + OIL 1 

Ilf n/W 
rhlmkle 

* r„TT, ,1 + 5I 2 + 60H 2 

St mnilnrv 
hi xyl Imllilc 


formed, but when the action takes place with boding toluene 
the substitution takes place in the methyl radicle, thus 
fomuug benzyl compounds (C 0 11 6 CLLC1 , &c ) 

Alcohols aie reproduced from then haloid ethers by the 
action ot lvllO (see p 503), or by first converting the haloid 
ether into an acetate of the radicle by treatment wuth silver 
acetate, and then acting on the acetate with KHO The 
alcohols thus iouned uiesiunlai 111 isomeric constitution to 
the haloid ethers fiom which thc\ aic obtained Foi 
instance, (CMIjJX 1 !! 1 (psemloprop\ I iodide) wlnn made 
to undergo the reactions specified is lonvutid into 
(CII,) 2 CH Il() (pseudopiopyl alcohol) (so also p ,003) 
lhomeiic haloid etliers arc thus named 111 act 01 dam c w ith the 
idle It* c ompos mg the alcohols fiom which they au obt lined, 
01 to which they give iw* on conversion into uuljus and 
tieitment with KHO, thus, we have the following mono 
lodobutanes — 

(CH,) 2 oh riu (nLhiuijriTi 

lsolmt\l loiltdi 1 auulolmhl kuthk 

C(CH,),I 

Kat«lmt\ 2 hmUiIi 

The same 1 elutions exist between the haloid ethers and 
then lHomuides as between the paiaffms and then lsome- 
ndcs Thus, the boiling points ami specific gtavities of 
the uotmal etliers aie lugliei, and thur chemical stibihty 
is gicitu th in that of tlui isomuides 

By tin ntion oi nascent hvdiogen many haloid ethers 
arc lestoud to the hydrocarbons fiom wlinh they are 
ch iivul by an mveisi substitution Thus tctnuhlor 
methane (CC1 4 ) w lit 11 treated with sodium am ilgam ami 
water is ultimately converted into methane ((Tl 4 ), mono 
chloibcimmc ((^lJ r) Cl) into btn/uu, Ac Tlu mtion of 
caustn alkabes upon mono haloid etln is will be best illus 
tiated by the following examples 

I Illustmting formation of an 

r 7 li 7 n + Kilo rukiio + hd ,1, “ w ' 

Hen/) I iknryl 

chlomle. ukohol 


I tin I 
hiomiilc 

= C,H t ri 2 + 2POCl,4 2HC1 

filitne 

(lkhlontk 


Polyhyduc alcohols may by these reactions have then 
hydroxyl only paitiauy replaced by halogens ■ — thus, by the 
action ot hydrochloric acid on glyoeiiu iheic are pioduced 
C,H,,C1(II0) 2 (rhlo) hyth m) and C, 11,01 2 (110) (da /dot 
h yd tin) 

The haloid phosphorus compounds act upon alcohols 111 
a mannt r similar to that of the halogen acids - 

3C,H 5 110 + PBr 3 = 3C,H f) Bi 4 - PIT,() 3 

Hh)l ukohol 

cyi 4 (iio) 2 + 2 i>ci 5 = 

Ethene gljcol 

C,LLC1,(H0) + P01 r> - 0,11,01, + POOJ , + UC1 

Tiu him In drln 

DUhloihjdrin. oi ul I > 1 

tih hloi ide 

The haloid ethers are liable to the same isomenc modi 
hcations as their parent hydrocarbons and derivatives 
The conditions which deteimme the production of any 
particular modification cannot in all oasis be lnd down 
with precision For instance, the di-haloid paraffin clen 
vatives obtained from the paraffins are in somo eases idem 
tical and in othei eases isomeric with the corresponding 
compounds produced by the diiect union of halogens with 
olefiyes Again, the higher members of the paraffin sene 
when acted on by chlorine yield simultaneously two iso 
meric (primary and secondary) rnono-ehloiiriated cluivativcs 
As a final example, when chloime acts upon toluene in the 
cold chlot o-tolnem>b (C 6 1I 4 C1 CIT,, C G H,,C1 2 OIL,, &e ) aie 

1 Tli i metamcric phenol, cresol (p 564), does not undergo a similar 
reaction 


(\lI,C 2 H 4 i 

Not uml fluid 
tmluk 


i ll! Ill 

’1 Ik i 
'" l'li 
m u 


(( 'll ,k(TII + KUO 

1 acudopi opj 1 
iodide 


-PjHa+hl+OHj 
Pi opine 


>hi)l (Si ( also p fdi l \ 
UK hum ll( lllOIKK lllo 
Ik mils do not tunh igo 
mi tlogous mu lion 
lllusti iting luiintion of \ 
sut in ill tl ( ompound to a 
low 1 1 isoiogm, ic, lot 
nulion of fiom 

tvp( ( 4 N II 9W .| ^ Asunder 

< lmng( is somt tniii s tf 
It ( t( if b> In at atom 
1 1 1 ust* itmg ii dm turn of an 
uimhnnh *1 ( (impound to 
a low i r isoiogm , l e , rt 
du« turn of ty [»( ( to 


C’TI.fM \ KHO-CjH +M1 + 01I, 

chlouXm 

The mono haloid olefines (typified by monoc hlorethene 
in the lust equation) aic obtaincil by tlit, ai tioti of a caustic 
alkali on ch haloid paiaffms (si e p 508) These mono haloid 
olefines, like then paient olefines, aie dyad radicles com 
billing with Ha 2 and WUa Then eoiupoumls with haloid 
acids me nuclei some conditions identical and undei other 
conditions isometn vvitli the corresponding compounds pro- 
duced by the direct combination of the olefine with two 
halogen atoms 

01 the haloid etlieis denved from paiaffms the best 
known is trichloiomethane or tfdotofonn (0JI01 S ), a 
colourless, transparent, sweet-tasting, and somewhat fra- 
giant liquid boiling at 62°, laigely used as an ana sthctic. 
It can bi prepared by the direct action of chloime on 
methane, but it is usually obtained by 'lie action oi 
bleaching poweior on common alcohol Tin corresponding 
bromine and iodine compounds, 01 11 »r md CUT, (la onto 
f ot 7/2 and ut dofonn), mid CH(NU 2 ), (/ utmfonn ), aie known 

C t/ano-dei ivativex of 11 i/dt oca t bans —The metamerism 
exhibited by these compounds has btc n already referred to 
(p 05,0), and since they resemble in many respects the haloid 
ethers their modes of preparation m vy be now touched upon. 
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The most general method of obtaining the cyanides 
(nitriles) in a state of punty is the dehydiation of the 
ammonium salts of acids containing the coriesponding 
hydrocarbon radicles (see also p 555) 

CVH, CO(ONH 4 ) - 20I1 2 

Ammonium bm70Rte 

Most of the otlui processes yield a mixture of cyanides 
and isocyamdes — 


cvi. un 

Phenyl tyanlde 


CH I + KCN - OH.CN + K I 
(’11,1 + AgCN - (’ll, ON + AgP 

Methyl lodlcU M« thy 1 c y unldt 

In the fust ot these methods the cyanide* predominates, 
and in the second the isotyanide lly distilling a mix- 
ture* of potassium cyanide with an ithcico-metallic salt of 
sulphunc or sulphuious acid, a mixture of cyanide and 
isocyanide of the ruiulc contained in the ethereal salt is 
obt lined, the cyanide or nitnle being m excess — 

CMI , KS( ), -f KTN - CH { ON + K 2 S0 4 

1 ot iNHium im tti} Jnulphut ( Methyl cyanide 

C I0 H 7 KS<) { + KCN - O (0 H 7 ON + K 2 SO a 

Potumdum nnphfliy laulphit* Naphthyl i yatilde 

The cyimtks or nitriles do not exhibit strongly marked 
basic pioptrtns, noi are they oxidized by Ag 2 0 oi HgO 
They an not poisonous, and do not possess unpleasant 
odouis Thin boiling points are generally higher than 
those of the metamme isocyamdes The nitriles are sus- 
ceptible of isomtiJt modifications depending on the iso- 
mensm ol their contained hydrocarbon radicles. 


IV Etii Fits 


These compounds bear to the alcohols the same relation* 
thut the metallic oxides beui to tlic hydroxides — 

NaHO Na .O Oa"(HO), 0a"O 
CIIjHO ((Ml ;>,<) 0,l!,"(H()) 2 0>H 4 O 

Mi thy 1 idiohol Mithylulur I tin nc alcohol Ethuio cthor 
In accordance with this view, many ethers arc formed 
by dcbydtating then coiiesponding alcohols by means ol 
strong Hulpliuiic acid, zinc ehloudc, boron tuoxide, &e — 

2(nt h iio - o j i ^ - (oh<),o 

Mtthyl alcohol Methyl itfusr 

20,11, HO - OH 2 « (C 7 H 7 )„0 

Ikn/yl alcohol lie 117} 1 ethu 


Conversely, many ethers, by prolonged heating with water, 
are ie tiansloimul into their corresponding alcohols 

Oxygen being a diatomic element combines with two 
monatomic radicles When the two ladidcs are sinulai 
the compound is Leimcd a tumpft tthn , when dissimilar a 
compound ethei Thus, the ethers foi undated abo\e 
(methyl and benzyl) aie simple etheis , while 

011,00,11, , tycoon, , 0J1, 00,11, 


JMitln 1 -cihyl c t lie i 


Mt tin I tuny I itlu i 


I In n> 1 ullyl ithei 


are examples of compound ethus Ccmi])ound ethers con- 
taining a CJL, lfl and a O h 1I 2m _ 7 radu It aie termed aniboh 
Ethers are lnbh to lsomeuc modiiu ations dependent cm 
the isomerism of tlnir c ontamed radicles, and likewise to 
inetameiism ck pending on the pieseuce of different radicles 
For example, 0,H,()0 4 H y (itht/f butyl tthn) would be 
metttineiu with (0,H 7 ) 2 O {propyl tthu) 

A geneial method ol prepamig etheis (simple and com- 
pound) containing monatomic radicles is to act upon the 
sodium ckuvativc of the alcohol containing the one radicle 
with the haloid etliei containing the other ladicle When 
the ihohol and haloid ethei contain the same radicles, the 
result is a simple ethei, when they contain ditfeient 
radicles a compound ether is pi culm ed — 


1 The cyanide thus formed unite s with AgUN, forming the compound 
UN , Ag(’N , which, on treatment with K( N in excess, yields the 
»ueth}l isocyumde with tho formation of KAg(CN) a 


CJI, NaO + C 2 H 6 I - (C 2 H 6 ) 2 0 + Nal 

Sodium ethylate. Ethyl ether 

C 2 H & NaO + cn 3 l - CH,0 C 2 H 5 4- Nal 

Sodium ethylate Methy\-ethyl ether 

C„H,, N.iO + CHjI - CHj O C,,H 5 + Nal 

Sodium phenate Methyl-phenyl ether 

The ethers derived from the phenols are prepared by 
special methods Ethers containing diatomic radicles are 
obtained from the mono-haloid derivatives of the diliydric 
alcohols (glycols) by the action of KHO — 

C 2 II 4 C1(H0) + KHO - C 2 H 4 () + KOI + 0H 2 

M onuthlorhydi in 1 the nt cthu 

Compuuud ethers can be obtained from the sodium 
deuvatives of the glycols by the action of mono-haloid 
ethers — 

C,II,(NaO), + 2CI l a I = C ,II 4 J + 2NaI 

Sodium ct hmatc Fthc ne-dlmethyl ether 

The etheno series of etheis aie more active m their 
chemical bthaviour than those containing C„Ho w+1 radicles 
Ethus coi responding to the fust seven nounol pnmary 
alcohols oi the series (J„H JW+1 HO are known Of these 

“sulphunc ether” is most frequently met with It is the 

oxide of ethyl (C 2 H,) 2 O f and is piepaicd by allowing a 
stream oi ethyl alcohol to How into a mixture of strong 
sulphuric acid and alcohol kept at a constant temperature 
of about 140 u C The following leactions occui — ■ ■ 

Ck 11,110 + 1I,S0 4 - C,H 5 HS0 4 4- 0H 2 

Alcohol ~ Ethy 1-tiydiogcn aulphate 

C,ll,, IlSl) 4 + 0 2 H # 1IO - (<J,H,) 2 0 + h 2 so 4 

Ethyi-hydioKen sulphate ** Him 

As will bo seen from these ecpiations, a given quantity 
of H ,K0 4 is theoietically capable of ethenfying an un 
limited cjuantity of alcohol, practically, however, a limit is 
reached 11 a mixture of alcohols is employed at starting, 
a compound ether is pioduced 

Ethyl ether is a colourless, mobile liquid, but very 
slightly soluble m water, and possessing an agieeable 
odour It boils at 35° 5 (J F*y the action of chlorine it 
yields substitution duivativcs, C 0 I1 4 C1 O C\II 5 , 

(W 

V Sulphur, Selenium, and Tm i urium Alcohols 
and Eiders 

These compounds aie the analogues of the alcohols and 
ethers (see p 553), and aie in many cases prepared by 
analogous methods The following are typical reactions — 

P/eparcition of bitfjthtu Altohols 
C/MLC1 4- KIIS - 0,H,(KS) 4- KC1 

1 thyl thl oiidc I tin 1 hy diosulphlde 

0 2 H 4 01, 4- 2K1IS - 0,H 4 (HS), 4* 2KC1 

I tlu n« ilu UloT till Et hi m dihy di oaulphUk, 

C,H r> l + KIIS - C,H,(IIS) + KI 

Allyl lodidn Ally I hydioRulphidi 

C 7 II V C1 + KIIS = C 7 II 7 (IIS) + KC1 

He nyyl chloi Idt Henryl h \ di cmilphlde 

K(C,IL,)S() 4 f KIIS - 0,H,(11S) + K 2 SO, 

PntuaaiunT ethyl aulphate Ethyl hydioaulphlde 

Pi e partition of Sulphur, it< , Etheis 

2CH ,01 + K 2 S « (CII,) 2 R 4- 2KC1 

Mithyl thimide " Methyl sulphide t 

2k(C\lL)S() 4 + K.Se - (Oil,) He + 2K 2 S0 4 

PutHBsiuin ethyl aulphate Diethyl aelenlde 

Diethyl tellunde is prepared by an analogous reaction, 
K 2 Te being substituted for iv ,Se rolysulphides,(C 2 H^) 2 S 2 , 
can be obtained by employing alkaline poly 
sulphides m these reactions Certain thio-alcohols can be 
piepartd from the corresponding alcohols by the action 
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aldehydes] 

of p&osphorus penfcasulphide (5C 2 H 6 HO + P,S 5 •* 
5 CoH 5 HS + P 2 0 6 ) The sulphur analogues of the phenols 
and dihydnc phenols are prepared by a special general 
method The sulphomc acid (see p 561) of the corns 
sponding hydrocarbon is converted into a sulphomc chloride 
by the action of PCX,, and the sulphomc chloiule is then 
acted on by nascent hydrogen — 

C 6 H 6 (S0 2 C1) + 3ii 2 - cyi, hs + 2oh 2 + hci 

Benzene cmlphonlt chlotlde Phmyl hjdrusulphUlc 

C 0 H 4 (SO 2 Cl) 2 + GH, = C„H 4 (IIS), + 40H 2 + 21IC1 

Benzine dlftulphonit Phuivhnc dllntlto 

chloride sulphide ui thioi ism tin 

The sodium derivatives of these thio-phenols yield com- 
pound thio-ethers by the action of haloid ethers — 


R' R' 

| + o «= i 

COH COOH 

Aldolnde. Aiid 

Starting, therefoic, from the parent hydrocarbons, the 
pnmniy alcohols ait the hrst results of the introduction of 
hydioxyl into the methyl gioup The next step m oxida- 
tion removes the two remaining hydrogen atoms fiom this 
gioup with the foi nutum of aldehydes, and the hnal result 
of the oxidation is to conveit COll into cm box) J COOH, 
with the i urination of acids Aldehydes thus ouupy a 
position lutumedute between alcohols and acids 

Oil, Oil, 01I { (MI { 


CJT, NaS 4 - 0 ,II 5 l = O 0 H 6 S C ,ll r> + NaT 

Sodium tliiophenatc Hhenyl-ithjf sulphide 

Compounds inter mediate between alcohols and tlno- 
alcohols are known — 

C,1I 5 (II0) 2 C1 + KILS =- C,II 5 (1I0) ,(TIN) + KOI 
The compounds of this family arc mobile or oily liquids 
or crystalline solids Most of them possess cbaiactenstic 
and oflensive odours They aie susceptible of the saint 
lsomeusm as their o\y gen analogues The tin o alcohols 
combine energetically with alkali metals, and with cutam 
metallic oxides and salts, to foim derivatives analogous to 
the metallic alcohol derivatives, — hence the name mei tap- 
tans (cot pm met cut ut apt urn) sometimes given to these 
bodies Certain lead nurcaptides, when heated m the diy 
state, yield the corresponding thio ethers 


VI Afdfhydkh 


The relations between these compounds and the pi unary 
alcohols are clearly brought out by the mode of foi mula 
tion adoptod for these alcohols (p 562) Thus - 


H C1I, CJI, n4l 11 CH, C n H , H1 C„H 2M1 


CH, CH, CH, CH,OH CII 2 OII CM1 ,011 COIT 

Methane Fthane Paraffin*. Gaibinol uRolV.V^ AldUl > do * 


cjt 8 cyi r , (Hi , eye, enpn cyi,, coh 

Benzene Mtthyl benzene Benzyl alcohol Bmzoic aldehyde 


CH { UH.OH i'OH COOH 

Mhnm in Methyl ftlnlor . , 

mi th) I iin tlmnt (mluitol n < tit uldt hjdi acuh aim 

Aldehydes take up nascent h)diogcn, uprodmmg alco- 
hols— U' COH + IT,— U' CH/MI The acid sulphites of 
the alkan metals combine dnectly with aldehydes, forming 
uystalline compounds, which, on tieatment with a mineial 
acid, yield the aldehyde unalteied 

Aldehydes coi responding to eleven of the primary 
alcohols of the C n ll )MM HO senes are known, and are 
generally piepund by the oxidation of these ahohols 
R CH ,011 — 11, « U COil Tin* contained (J M H 2n41 
ladicles an in some casts normal primary, and m others 
lso-pnmaiy Tin first membei, methyl or foi mu aldthyde, 
H (X)H, is gaseous, tlu succeeding terms au liquid, and 
hcxdecyl aldehyde is a ei\stalline solid The liquid aide 
hydes aie eolouilcss, transpaicnt, and possessed of pungent 
ethereal odours , then mobility det leasts, and then boiling- 
points rise as the senes is isundul Thur solubility m 
watei det teases m the same maunci Ry the action of 
PCI, aldehydes lose then oxygtn, and Cl, is substituted 
These chloraldchydes aie lsomuit with the chehlondes of 
the olefines, and (with the exception of tin* ethyl com- 
pound), with the ehlondes of monoehl urinated C w ll 2w+1 
ladicles Thus — 


CH, CHC1 2 

Lthhh no dii liloildo or 
(iicliloraldehydo 


isiHomorlr Mth 


CH/M (MI 2 C1 

rthrno dkhlotlde 


It will be seui from these formula} that aldehydes aie 
derived fiom aitohols by the elimination of H , from the* 
group CHjOlI, i e , 2 hydrogen atoms are withdiawn fiom 
the typical cirbon atom, leaving the group (COH)' (tom 
paie with definition pi eviousiy given, p 553), hence the 
generic name (alt ohol dthi/drot/t natuni ) it is thus possible 
for any alcohol to furnish an aldehyde, although great 
numbers of these compounds have yet to be discovered to 
complete the vanous series The following foimuke will 
illustrate the derivation of aldehydes from polykydrit 
alcohols — 


C1I, CI1 2 01I COH 

ii i ii 

ch 2 cii 2 oh con 

Aldilndo 


, C (1 H„ 


Glycol 


(Kb oxal) 


Benzene 


Dimethyl 

bcnzuit 


C,H,< 


con 

COH 


Aliii h\d« 
(pht huliL ) 


The aldehydes of mouohydiie alcohols arc metanieuc 
with the oxides (ethers) ol dyad iadiehs Thu's «th\l 
aldehyde, 011,0011, is metameric with etliene t)\ide 
(C,H,)"(), benzoic aldehyde would be imtamenc wath 
methjl-phenylene oxide [0 ( ,1T ? (CH,)|"0 The aldehydes 
are liable also to the isomensm of their contained hydro- 
carbon radicles, while aromatic aldehydes of dihydru 
alcohols are susceptible of the isomerism incident to the 
relative positions ot the OOH groups 

By the action of oxidizing agents aldehydes are eon 
verted into acids containing the same number of carbon 
atoms , thus R' being the monatomic radicle — 


(See also p 559 ) The aldehydes of the present senes 
combine dn ectly with ammonia, fonnmgaldt ht/de-tttti manias 
of the general formula IP C(OH)(NH ,)H , which, by losing 
the elements of watei, condense into basic substances, 
termed afduies and otaldtttt s When mtul on by chlorine 
in laige excess these aldehyde* yield the corresponding 
i blondes of aenl radichs (R'CO)'Cl Tiukloraldc hyde, 
CCljCOH, or t/tlotalyLiin be obtained by the action of 
chloime on ethyl aliokol The an tat s aie compounds 
foimed by the combination of aldehydes and alcohols of 
the (>«H, Mfl HO series, with elimination of water By the 
action ot znn ehloiide, Arc, acetic aldtliyde yields ttotoutc 
althht/dt i(\ll,() - OHj — r.,11,,0 The aldehydes oxi- 
dize with tlu* gioatest readiness to the corresponding 
acids, thus, silver oxide is reduced to the mt tallic state 
when heated with an aldehyde and watc r A drop of 
acetic aldehyde let fall on blue litmus paper shows an acid 
i coition on inert exposure to the air, owing to tin forma- 
tion of acetic acid Aldehydes aie charaete nze d by their 
extreme re aline ss to undeigo polymeric modification 
Thus the presence of a ti ace of certain reagents conveits 
acetic lldehydc under some conditions into pa mid* ht/de t 
rjTpO, dO,II,(), and undei othei conditions into 
vn tail eh t/df\ v ( ( H 4 ( ) ) 

The aldehydes eoriesponcling to the (’,,11*,, ,110 alco- 
hols ate atn/fa aldehyde or atrotein ( ,11 ^COII, end 
crotonu aldehyde , previously mentioned These aldehydes 
do not yield compounds analogous to aldehyde ammonia 
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Of the aldehydes of the aromatic senes mention may be 
made of benzoic aldehyde , which can be obtained from 
bitter-almond oil, comic aldehyde , existing in oil of cumin, 
salicylic aldehyde , which exists in the floweis of “ meadow 
sweet, ” and cinitavu< aldehydi , the chief constituent of 
the oils of cassia and cinnamon The aromatic aldehydes, 
by the action ot ammonia, are converted into hydramidis 
of the general formula ((' n H^ 7 OII) 3 "N 2 


Yll K I TOMS 


These compounds are derived from secondary alcohols, 
m the same manner that aldehydes aic dtnved fiom 
pnrnary ah ohols 

(C„H >u ),CHOH - H, = (('Jl,„ n ),CO 

Stcnmlai) ultnhol lutum 

The kotoms may thus be icgardcd as compounds of 
( * w lf j , <fe« , i adults with CO, or as aldehydes in which 
the II ot the COH group is replaced l>y such radicles 
The compounds of this family bull consideniblc rcsem- 
bl.iTuo to the aldehydes, but are distinguished by then 
behaviom on oxidation, for whtieas the aldehydes nit 
readily tonveifttl into antis containing the same number 
of tarbon atoms, the ketoms ait* tonverted (with some 
difhculty) niton mixture ol two acids of tho C M H 2w4 1 COOFJ 
senes, each containing a smaller number of tarbon atoms 
The law ol the oxidation of kt tones appeals to Ik Unit the 
less complex of the two hydiocaibon radicles remains 
attached to the CO, thus — 


CoC : , T [; + 30 - C'H , COOH + <V1#C0<)1I 
( ' r* 1 1 1 1 


I pi lit > 1 
kt t one 


Act tit at Id 


\ ulei lc autl 


Ketones aie converted by the action of nascent huliogen 
into setondaiy alt ohols (set p 5(>3) 

The ketones are habit to lsonu i it modifit ftticm depending 
on the isomeiisni of then tontamed hydiocaibon ladicles 

Foi t xamjde, ('() | (methyl piop>l ketone) is iso- 

X) j ^ (methyl-psi udopiopyl ketone) 


mui u with ( 


Furllu nnoie, then* tan be metallic i ism among ketones 
owing to the pu sente of diffeient i ulitles m the molecule, 
and eveiy kttone is metameiu with an aldthyde ot the 
same senes Thus, the following an mctamuic - 


CO 


( II, 

Mttlivl lint) 1 
kt tom 


co f <! A 

1 tli>l pi oj»y 1 
kt turn 


COH 

lit \) 1 iiMUn dii 


Ketoms coi responding to the general formula* 

C0(0„ll,„ , !>,, CO { , and CO(0„II, H _.), aro 

known, and aic foiineel by various methods, of which the 
following ait* the most important - 

1 By the oxidation oi secondary alcohols (set beginning 
of section) 

2 By the action of sodium organo-melallic bodies on CO 

2Na(C„lC il , ,) + (X)- CO(C„H, n , X ), + Na 2 

3 By the at turn of /int oigano metallic compounds on 
acid chloiules (t blondes of acid ritheles) — 

2CO(C w lI + ^Ol + Zi^CJL,,.* j) 2C()((\1], m , ,)j + 
ZnCl 2 


4 By the dry distidation of the Ca and Ba salts of 
monobasit acids of the series C M li 2n+1 00,11 , 
O n R, H _ 7 CO .11 , Ac 

Ca'T),(O t JI ifM1 CO), - C0(0„H 2n+1 ) 2 + OaCO, 
Ba'0 2 (C M li;. v C0); - CO(C n H 2n _ 7 ) 2 + BaCO s 

By employing a mixtuie of the salts of acids belonging 


to two different series, or of two different aeids belonging 
to the same series, ketones containing two different 
radicles are obtained 

The ketones of the series CO(C n ll 2ti + l )2 and CO j CME 2 "* 1 

are, with few exceptions, mobile or oily colourless liquids, 
possessed of most characteristic and penetrating odours , 
those of the senes CO(C n H 2n _ 7 ) 2 are crystalline solids 
K el ones containing methyl form with acid sulphites 
white crystalline compounds, from which the ketone is 
obtained unaltered on distillation with an alkali The 
best known ketone of the series CO(C n H 2n + 1 ) 2 is dimethyl 
ketone or acetone, 00(CI1 3 ) 2 , a limpid, inflammable liquid, 
boiling at 55° r > C, and readily miscible with w r ater In 
addition to the general modes of formation previously 
given, tins ketone can be obtained by the destructive dis 
t illation of citnc acid, and also by distilling certain 
carbohydrates with quicklime Heated with ammonia, 
acetone forms au ton me , a basic substance, of the formula 
(C { H 0 )' jN 2 Of the aromatic ketones methyl-phenyl 
ketone or acetophenone is interesting as furnishing, 
by the action of fuming nitric acid, a intro-derivative, 


(X) 


OH, 
cyi 4 (No 2 ) ’ 


which, when heated with soda-lime and 


/me dust, yields mdigotin or mdiqo-blue — 


2C0 


CH t 

C 0 li 4 (NO,) 


-2Hp-O 2 = C 1(1 H, 0 N 2 O, 

Imllgt 


igotin 


VIII Organic Acids 

The lelationslnp of the organic acids to the hydro- 
tdihons and to the alcohols has been pieviously pointed 
out (pp 553 and 5b7) A furthci development of this 
relationship, as bearing on the formation of acids from 
polyhydne alcohols, is shown in the following examples — 
Cll.OII CH,OH CO OH 

CII, OH CO OH CO OH 

EthuiL gluol 01) to! lit mid Oxalic mnl 

In the foi mation of acids fiom alcohols, thtreloie (disre- 
garding the intermediate formation ol aldeliy ties), one 
atom ol oxygen is substituted foi H , in the gioup CH,OH, 
thus converting this group into carboxyl, 00011 1 It has 
been before mentioned that OH, OH is derived from 
methyl by the substitution of HO for II, so that caiboxyl 
may Ll legaidtd as a methyl derivative and a similai view 
may be extended to cyanogen ON, where N'" may bo 
regal dctl as replacing H , This count < turn between CN and 
OOOH is shown by the vanous reactions in which the one 
laditle is converted into the other, but more particularly, 
so lar us tilt (t)inpouiuls now undei consideration aie con 
corned, by the synthesis of organic acids fiom the cone 
spondmg intuits (p 555) A few comparative formulas 
wull serve to illustrate still fuitker this important relation 
ship — 



OIL 

1 

(Ul 3 

OIL 
| 3 


1 

C1T, 

1 

CN 

CO OH 

Tth Mtthyl evanide 

meth)l inethnne 

Aottir acid 

CH, 

(Ml, OH 

Oil, ON 

Cll 2 cooh 

1 

CH, 

1 - 

| 

CH OH 

| 

OH CN 

CH COOH 

1 

(Ml, 

| 

(Ml, OH 

| 

Oily ON 

| « 

OIL OOOH 

1 1 

Pi opt n \1 altohol, 
oi glut >ii) 

I ropt n> 1 
ti k)niii<]c 

Tiluirlmll)lit 

acid 

1 “Oi^tnic h)tlioxitles are converted into acids, not only b\ trans* 


formation ol th« gioup Cll/IIl into COO II, but also when negative 
elements or rndn lew act mutilate near an alcoholic hydroxyl " — Watts’s 
Dictionary of Chetrvwtry, second supplement 
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Classification — By inspecting the formulae given at the J 
commencement of the present section, it will be seen that 
the number of times COOH occurs m an acid is depoudent 
on the number of times the group CH 2 OH occurs m the 
parent alcohol Now, organic like mineral acids when 
brought into contact with metallic oxides or hydroxides, 
give rise to the formation of salts , m which H , H>, II , , 
&c , are replaced by M', M ' 2 or M", M', or M'", <fcc , but 
the hydrogen thus replaceable is found to be not that 
which enters simply into the composition of HO, as with 
mineral acids, but that which exists m the group COOH 
The basicity of an organic acid depends therefore on the 
number of carboxyl gioups it contains — acids containing 
1 , 2, 3, n carboxyl gioups being mono-, di , tri-, n basic 

Monobasic Adds 

Senes C»H 2 , h (C0 2 H), Acetic or FatUf Series — These 
acids are prepared — 1 By the oxidation of the correspond- 
ing primary alcohols and aldehydes (pp 503 and 507) , 
2 By the action of mineral acids or alkalies on the cyano- 
denvatives of the paraffins obtained by the methods pre- 
viously given (p 566 , see also p 555) , 3 By the action 

of organo-sodium compounds on carbon dioxide — 

C,H 2 *+i Na + CO , - C.H,, H COONa 

Sodium salt 

Isomerism — Just as the alcohols of the methyl series aie 
most conveniently formulated as denvatives of the first 
term carbmol, so the piesent acids may be regarded as 


derived from formic or acetic acids, the two first members 
of the series — 

H OH, OII,(OH 8 ) C„U,. h CH a (C.IW,) 

COOH COOH COOIl ix>()H COOH 

Acetic di Pioploniroi , Hlf , , mir , ... 

Formic acid methyl formic nuthiuetlc / * Il^-l ,~acetlc 

at Id at id mid llcUi 

The first kind of isomerism which we have to consider if 
that depending on the leplacement of one (J„H^ U radicle 
by two or three others, each containing a smaller number 
of carbon atoms (Compare with isouicnsin of ahohols, 
p 562 ) Thus we may have the following isomci ides — 


CH,(C,,H 7 ) CH(CH,)(C,U 5 ) C(CU 8 ) 

C001I COOIl 60011 

Piopacitlc or Mt Uijl t fhacctlc Trim* tha< ttU 

Mvluicand and at Id 


Acids are thus classified m the same manner as the 
alcohols, into primary, secondary, and ft rtiaiy, accoidmg as 
the cat bmi atom in combination with taiboxyl is combined 
with one, two, or three othei cut bon atoms 

Another kind of isomerism is dependent ou the isomerism 
of the radicle's replacing the II of the CHjof the acetic 
acid , thus — 

(((\H 7 )lIJ’OOH (THIfCHOlH. coon 

l*i opat t tU at id Is isomeric with 1'ntudopi opm i tic acid 

Each of the thiee gioups of acids is acc oiclmgly sub- 
divided into noi mal and iso-ac ids, although the series are 
far from being complete 

The following is a list of the normal primary acids — 


Nutnt h 

lonrmlu 

Boiling-points J 

Names 

! 1 orutulw* 

M* lting pninta 

Formic acid 

H UOJI 

100° C 1 

Latin* ic id 

1 (’nil , eOjii 

44 u V 

Acetic* ,, 

(Ml* COM 
('Jl & OO a H 

117° 

Mynstic ,, 

I f’nH.T (’OJI 

o4° 

Piopionic ,, 

J41° 

PdmitK ,, 

o,»n„oo,n 

t>2° 

Butyric „ 

0,11, ('0,11 

ur 

Margdiic ,, 

o,»n„ oo,ii 

60° ? 

Vuleiic ,, 

c 4 u , t'o,H 

IS 5° 

Stouic ,, 

(,-M,,, <0,11 

b<>° 

(’apron* ,, 

(Knanthylic „ 

("amylic „ 

( »»1. (;<>,H 

2or>° 

Aiat hidic ,, 

1 ( ^ 11 

75° 

' 0,11,3 00,11 

2>4° 

Be lu mi ,, 

(„U„(0,1I 

70° 

fV^lA ^b 8 II 

238° 

| ( c lots ,, 

1 0,«11.,((I,H 

78° 

Pelaigomc ,, 

(Vipnc ,, 

C 8 IJ r <20*11 

i f » 11 is f’HgH 

25 4° 

2b9 u 

Mthssn ,, 

00,11 

88° 


These acids exhibit the general physical pi operties of all 
homologous series Up to pelargomc acid they are limpid 
liquids, possessing penetrating odours, and of increasing 
viscidity , the remaining members are solid fats The 
acids of this senes are found m nature in the free state 
(formic acid m ants, cerotic ac id in beeswax, &c ), or as 
gtycerie, <fcc , ethereal salts, in natural fats (mutton fat, 
glyceric stearate , spcimaceti, cetylic paimitate, &c ) , hence 
the term “ fatty seucs ” Foimic acid can be piepared by 
certain special methods— 1 By passing caibon monoxide 
over moist potash (CO + KHO — ll COOK) , 2 By 

heating dry oxalic acid with glyccnne (II 2 C 2 0 4 - C 0 2 
-f II COOH) Acetic acid also can be synthesized from 
ethme and oxygen m presence of potash (C 2 II 2 -f- 0 4 - KHO 
«C 2 lI 3 K0 2 ) This acid is obtained on the iaige scale by 
the dry distillation of wood, and is likewiso contained m 
vinegar Butyric acid is formed by the fermentation of 
sugar m presence of chalk and putrefying cheese or milk 
The metallic salts formed by the fatty acids furnish the 
organic acids unchanged on distillation with a mineral acid 
The potassium salts, when distilled with potassium formate, 
yield •the corresponding aldehydes — 

C.H^, COOK 4- IICOOK - CLH*. , , COH + C()(OK ) 2 

Potassium salt Format* Aid* liydt 

The aldehydes can be converted into the alcohols by the 
action of nascent hydrogen, and from the alcohols the 
haloid ether*, can be obtained, which, by methods now 
known to the reader, can be converted into nitriles, and 


these again into acids containing one moie atom of tar bon 
than the alcohol (p 555) It will bo obvious that by these 
leactious the homologous senes of fatty adds can be 
asc euded term by term By the action of chloiine, dre , on 
the fatty acids substitution compounds ate obtained Thus 
acetic acid is conveited into CH/J1 0<) 2 I1, 01l( 1 l 2 C0 2 II, 
aud CClj0O 2 Il Other denvatives can bo obtained from 
these haloid derivatives by double dot omposition , for 
example, (by the aitiou of KCN), 01I 2 (0N) 00 2 1I, tyan- 
acetu add, (by the action of ammoma), C1I,(NII 2 ) C0 2 H, 
amulaceth a< id or //< o< me 

Senes C M II 2 „(HO) 00 2 ll , Laitic Sates — These acids 
arc* the hydroxyl derivatives of the fatty acids, fiom which 
they can be obtained by treating the mono-haloid substitu- 
tion derivatives with Ag 2 G and water — 

2C a H s «//a (’O JI 4 Ag,Q + OII 8 - 2( ’ M H„„(IIO) COJI -v 2Ag//a 

The isomeric modifications of these acids admit of being 
grouped under four divisions — 

1 Pi unary A( ids, C(( ' n Il S n+])H HO (’OjJI - The s* uk formed 
by th* above re action from primary fatty mi ids, and also by the 
slow oxidation of glycols of the form rH((JnH 2Wr ,)()H CH, OH 

Aldehydes of the acetic* suns form compounds with HON, 
whu h, on heating with IKH and water, yield acidb of tliiH group — 

riLjCOII+IK’N h20H s + HC , l-C(C , H < )ir HOCOjIl I NH 4 01 

Act. tic aid* hyde 1 thick nt luetic acid 

2 Stojondarif Acids, C'(C«H S i(f])j HO ro.II —Produced by the 
action of Ag v O and water on mono haloid dei natives of secondary 
fatty acids Also by the action of organo-zme compounds on ethyl 
oxalate, (\,0 tt (O0 3 H„)j, t and treatment of the resulting compound 

V — 72 
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with water Ketones containing radicles, when heated 

with IICN, HC1, and water, produce acids of this group — 

00(011-,)! + HCN + 20H t + HCl = C(CII,) t HO C<),H + NH 4 C1 

Act-tone Oxybutyrlc acid 

8 Primary Olefine Acids, CnH*, j ’qjj 1 —Produced by the 
oxidation of glycols of the form C«H,„ J [JJJ 

4 Secondary OU fine Ando, C„H,„ j pooS^*" ' 1 * ° H 

by the action of nascent hydrogen on cert an compounds formed by 
the action of sodium on c thyl acetate, CII , < '0(C c II B 0) (See p 673 ) 

The following is u list of the acids of the lactic series — 


-Produced 


Carbonic a< id 1 
Glv'olln ,, 
hthylidcTie lactic a< id 

Ethylene ,, „ 

Paralaitic ,, 

llydini ryh< ,, 

Oxylmtjru adds 
Oxyvah no ,, 

Oxy< apron ,, 

Oxyheptylu add 
Oxydodei atylu ,, 


IK) C(),H 
(TIJHO) CO,H 

C,H 4 (HO) C(),H 

C h H 4I (HO) CO,!! 
C 4 H 8 (H())C()J1 

(’ 8 Hi«(HO) oo.ii 
r «H lt (Il()) 00,1! 
P,|H m (HO)CO,H 


Etbyiidene lactic acid is the first pioduct of the butyric 
fermentation of sugar, ethylene and paialactic acids art 
contained in the puce of flesh Lactide and di/aifn acid 
(C«J1 4 0 2 and C () H 10 () 6 ) are produced by the elimination of 
wutei from one and two molecules of lsictic acid by heat 
Senes 0„H„, j() C0 2 H, Pyruvic Series — These acids 
may be regarded as derived from those of the lactic series 
by the abstraction of II 2 The following are known — 
P>mvn ot pyrorm c mu a< id (^11,0 (OJI 


Epihydiu 
Aei topromonic 
nvolvul 


(^1.0 (’OiH 


Convolvulinokic 
Talapinoh u 
Uk i noleu 

Sent v (Li I 


o 4 h 7 <> oo ii 

CO H 

„ ( |7 1I„0 00,11 

„ M ,(), 0() Jf < omprises t/lt/ori/ltr and qhjeent 


acids, CH,(M30 2 II and 0JI r ,O 2 COJT 

AV/ovC^ll^, 1 ( 1 () ^\,Atu/li< Series — The acids known 
in this series art the following — 

Acnlu iuul <' 11,00,11 

Crotmm oid metluu r>lu nmls ( ,ll fi (0,11 

Angilu und nuthyh lotonu nmls C 4 IU 00,11 
Pyiotc rc bn , hvdiosoibu , nnd ( tliylc io 
tonn m ids C IL 00,H 

Monngu and oilmen amta ( u ll,.. CO„H 

lhpog(cit, gaidn , and physctolen acids ( )n ll 21) t 0,11 
Oku amici min acids ( , 7 1I SI ( O 11 

T>oighi at id < ’,(,11 , # (0 II 

IhassK (iiideiiuu nnds C 2l II 41 C OJI 

These acids arc ]>roduced by the oxidation of tlu coire 
aponding aldehydes, and also by the dehydration of 
secondaiy lactic acids They may be arianged m two iso 
meric series — primary ands of the form CHIP' C0 2 II,an<l 
secondary < tads , CIt'R" C0 2 H These acids combine directly 
with Ha,, WIJa, and arc raised to theC n H 2 „ +1 C0 2 ll type 
On fusion with KHO they yield potassium salts of two 
fatty acids 

Senes C n Tl , 00 2 H contains tetroleic (C 3 H 3 CO, 2 TI), 
Sorba (O r Jl 7 r() 2 lT), and stemohe (0 17 H 31 COJI) acids 
Sn les C„ll 7 CO JI, Benzoic or Aromatic Senes — The 
following are known — 

Bcnzou ami (\,H, CO,H 

Toluii acidH C 7 H 7 C0 8 H 

Xyln , IimIioc lnuniiiu , mcsitylcmc, ) ^ ^ ^ 

nml eth\lbmzou amis { 8 9 2 

Cnmic and i umylic aud« ,, C0 8 H 

Homocumu hi id C 10 H n C(),ll 

These acids are prepared by the general methods of 
oxidizing the corresponding alcohols and aldehydes, and by 
the action of KHO on the cyanides of the radicles 

Benzoic acid exists in gum benzoin, from which it sublimes, 

1 This acid (the hydroxyl derivative of formic acid) is unknown in 
the free state, and is dtbastc 


on heating, in white feathery crystals, having a fragrant 
odour By the action of Cl, HNO, , &c., these acids 
yield substitution derivatives, such as C 6 H 4 C1 CO,H 
and C 6 H 4 (N0 2 ) C0 2 H, chlorobenzoic and mtrobenzoic 
acids The latter, by the action of nascent hydrogen, is con- 
verted into C 6 H 4 (NH 2 ) CO 2 H, amidobenzoic acid. Hvppunt 
acul t the potassium salt of which occurs in the urine of 
many herbivorous animals, is benzamido-acetic aetd — 


CH 2 (NH COC 6 H 6 ) C0 2 H 

The aromatic acids can be arranged m two metamenc sene6 
corresponding to the benzylic alcohols and the phenols 
Semes C n H 2n „ R (HO) C0 2 H, Oxi/benzoic Series — This 
beais to the preceding series the same relationship as the 
lactic to the fatty senes — 


Sahcjhc ( ortho ), oxylxwoic (mdto-), and 
paraoxyhi nzou acids 

AniNii (or oxynuthyl benzoic), cresotic, and 
mandelu (or formo-lx n/oic) acids 
Phloretu, hyilioi outuaric, hydroparacou 
inaric and idu nyl lactic acids 
Thymotu ami thymyl-carboiin acids 


C«II 4 (HO) C(),H 
C 7 II«(IIO) C0 8 H 

c 8 ii 8 (HO) coji 
C 10 TI ia (HO) OOJI 


St / les C M H 2 , J _ 9 (H0) 2 COjjH, Dtoxybenzoit Series , contains 
ojrysahtyhc , hypoyallic , proto* tdethtnc, and carbohydto - 
quinoim atith — C fi JI 4 (IIO) 2 C0 2 II 

Allied to this senes are pipci ic (C 12 H 10 O 4 ) and euqetic 
(C n H 12 0 4 ) atith 

Strut C rt lI 2 „_ 10 (HO) 3 C0 2 H, Gallic Sei ies — Gallic acid , 
C (i H 2 (HO) j C0 2 H, exists ready formed in many plants, such 
as sumach, hellebore, &c Tannins are the astringent 
vegetable principles made use of m tanning They all 
contain some form of tannu acid , C 27 II 22 O l7 , a compound 
resolved by the action of acids into gallic acid and glucose 
(see p 572) Gallic acid is generally prepared from the 
gallotamue and extracted from gall nuts 

Serus CVIon-g C0 2 U — Cinnamic, at topic, and uatiopic 
acids , C 8 H 7 C0 2 H 

Series C n ll 2n . 10 (1IO) CO JI — Coumanc and paiacouma/ 
ric acuh, C , 8 Ii 0 ( ilO) C 1 () 2 II 

Serus C n H Jn „ 11 C0 2 N — Phenyl-prop toht and, 


(J 8 H 5 C0 2 H 

Sn ie s c„H 2B CO dl, comprising two naphthoic acids, 

C 10 H 7 C0 2 II 

Se? ies (\J 1 14 (I10) C0 2 H, containing oxynaphthoic 

acids , C 10 H c (HO) C(),I1 

Senes C n H 2rt _ J() (lIO) C0 2 II, containing btnzilic acid , 
C„n 10 (HO) CO JT 

Senes C n H 2n „ iy C0 2 H — Anthiunaietarbonu avid, 

c 14 h 9 oo 2 h 


Dibasit Acids 

Set ies C n ll 2n {C0 2 }l) 2 , Succinic Set ies — The following arc 
known — 


Oxalic and (00^1 1 ). 

Malonic acid CII .((X),II), 

Smcinu ami (’jll^t O s il) fl 

Pjiotartaric acid C 2 H, (CO s H ) 2 
Adipic ami C 4 H 8 (CO s H) 2 


Pmiclic acid 
Subc i ic acid 
Anclion acid 
Sebacic acid 
Koccellic acid 


C 6 H 10 (CO!H)„ 

(' 7 H 14 (('0,H), 

(VI l«(( , (^H)* 


These acids may be prepared by the geneial methods of 
oxidizing the coin spondmg alcohols (glycols), and from 
the cyano olefine compounds, C n H 2n (CN) 2 , by the usual 
reactions Oxalic acid (sodium salt) may be syntbssized 
by heating sodium in dry C0 2 , and is manufactured on the 
large scale by fusing sawdust with caustic alkalies This 
acid, free or combined, is found m many plants, — hence tho 
name (from Oxalic, w T ood-sorrel) Succinic acid exists m 
amber Many of these acids are produced by oxidizing 
various organu substances with nitric acid The acids of 
tho present senes are crystalline solids, forming, like all 
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dibasic acids, two senes of salts, normal and acid, of the 

formulae C W H 2 „ | qqq^i' C„II 2n j qqq Jp lsoraer- 

tdes of many of the acids arc known Oxalates may be 
formed from cyanogen compounds (see p 554) 

Series C n H2 B « 1 (H.0)(C0 2 H) 2 , Malic Series — 

Tartromc or oxymalomc acul CH(HO) (C< ) a H) a 

Malic or oxysuccimc acid C a H 4 (HO)(C(> a li) a 

Citramahc and glutamc acids C 3 H a (H0){C0 2 II) 

Oxyadipic acid C 4 H 7 (H())(CO a H)! 

Oxysuberic aud <yi n (HO)(CO a H) a 

Malic acid is found free or combined in tbe juice of most 
fruits 

Senes C„TI 2n _ 2 (H0) 2 (C0 2 H) 2 , Tartaric Senes — The fol- 
lowing are known — 

Meaoxahc acid (?) C(HOWCO t II) a 

Tartaric acid C a H a (HO) a (CO a H) a 

Homo-, citra-, and ita-tartaric acids C 8 H 4 (Ii 0) a { C0 2 I l ) a 
Dioxyaltpic acid C 4 H 6 (HO) t (CO v ll) s 

Dioxysubcnc CrtH, { ,(HO) a (C() 8 H) a 

Tartaric, like malic and oxalic acids, is of fi equent occur- 
rence in the vegetable kingdom, being found free or com- 
bined m the juice of many fruits It is generally obtaim d 
from argot or tarta? (ciudo acid potassium tartrate), which 
is deposited from fermenting grape juice Tt can be foimed 
by the action of Ag f) and wator on dibromsuccimc aud, 
C 2 H 2 Br 2 (C0 2 H) 2 Five modifications of tartaric acid, 
differing chiefly m their optical properties, are known, viz , 
dextrotartanc, levotartanc, racenm, mcsotartanc, and lmta 
tartaric acids Normal and acid tartrates are known 
Tartai emetic is potassio-antimomous tartrate, the acid 
potassium tartrate is known as cream of taitai 

Series C„U 2n „ 2 (CQ 2 ll) 2 ,Fi(maricSn tes — This consists of 
fumai ic and maleic a< ?c/*,C 2 fI 2 (C0 2 H) 2 , ctfracunic, itacomc , 
and mesacontc acids , C, H 4 (C0 2 H) 2 

Senes C n H 2n . g (C0 2 H) 2 , PhtJuilic Series, compnses — 

Plithnlu (tntho ), i8opljthiilir(9>zcfo-),nnd ten ) n Tr 
plithaln (para-) au ds \ s ' J 

Uvitio or mesidic, xylidic, and isox^lidic amis r 7 II fl (OO s H) a 
('uinidic a< id C 8 Il 8 (rO a H) a 

The plithalic acids are obtained by tho oxidation of 
many aromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives De 
rived fiom these acids aic hydro-phthalu and hydrotete- 
phthahe acids (C 8 IT 8 O t ) 

Tt ibasic And s 

Meconic acid , C 4 H0(C0 2 H)g, is obtained fiom opium , 
tncarballyhc acid, C h H 6 (C0 2 U)<,, from tncyanopropane 
(see p 568) 

C vtnc acul, C 8 H 4 (HO) (C0 2 II) JT exists m many fruits, 
aud is generally obtained from lemon juice It forms 
colourless crystals readily soluble m water Being a 
tnbasic acid, it forms with metals thice classes of salts, 
typified by M'C 6 lI 7 0 7 , M/C 6 H 6 0 7 , M 8 'C fl II B 0 7 , <kc 

Aconitic acid , C 8 H 8 (C0 2 H) 3 , is denved from citric acid, 
and is found also m monkshood ( Aconilum Napetlus) 

Tnmellitic (para-), trimesic (meta-), and hemimelhiic 
\ortho-) ands, C 6 H 8 (C0 2 H) 3 , are tricarboxyl derivatives of 
benzene 

Tetrdbasic and Hexabasic And * 

The following tetracarboxyl benzene derivatives are 
known — pyromellitic (jiara-), prehmtu (meta ), and mello- 
phanic (ortho-) acids, C 0 H 2 (CO 2 H) 4 

The hexabasic acids known are mellitic acid, C 6 (C0 2 H\ a , 
and its derivative hi/dromelhtic acid, C b H # (C0 2 H) # 

It is to be remembered that tho foregoing list is neces- 
sarily brief Many acids of vegetable and animal origin, and 
others denved from them by artificial methods, are known, 
but their constitution is in many cases still undecided 


IX Anhydrides 


These compounds are the ethers of acid radicles (see 
p. 553), and may be prepared m many cases by analogous 
reactions — 

C 2 II,()C1 + C 2 H 8 0 ONa - (C 2 H,0) 2 0 + NaCl 

Acetyl t hloridc Sodium acetate Aictk nnhydiidi 

C s H,0 Cl + C 4 H 7 0 ONa - C 2 H,() O C 4 H,0 + NaCl 

Acetyl chloride Sodium butyiate Aceto butyric anti) di Ida 

Mauy anhydrides ate obtained by heating the correspond 
ing acids — 

(c 8 h 4 o)"(ho) 2 - oil (c^oy'o 

I nctlt anhydride fhutldt) 


Lactic acid 


(C 8 H,0 2 )"(IT0)j 

PhtnalU add 


OH 


2 - (<\W0 

Phthullt anh) dibit 


Anliydudea when acted on l>y water yield the t«m> 
spondmg acids — 

(C ,11,0) 2 0 + OHj - 2(G,H,0)H0 

C 2 H,0 O C 4 II 7 0 + ()H,= (C 2 H, 0)110 + (C 4 II 7 0)IIO 

Act to butyl ic unity d iuIl * Acthcatid Hut vrk acid 


Compound anhydrides when distilled are resohed into 
two simple anhydrides — 

2C 2 1I,0 O C 7 1I 5 0 - 0,0)/) 4- (C 7 U 5 0) 2 0 

Acito b< tizolc anliydiidt Attllt utthjdtidt Ikn/oU itulttdiidc 

Acetic anhydruh is an oily liquid, boiling at 137°, and 
having a pungent odoui By the action of it yields 
thiacetic anhydride, (C>LIj0),S, and by Bn(), auto pci 
oxide, (C 2 H 8 0) 2 0 2 It combines dntctly with aldehydes 


X Aud Hauufs 


These may be regarded as tho haloid (thus of acid 
radicles They can be prep.ucd by the action ol haloid 
phosphoius compounds on the acids containing the corrt 
sponding radiclos — 

3(C 2 h 8 o)ho 4- pea,- 3C 2 h,o oi 4 m,o { 

Acotk acid Acetyl chlmidt 

(C 4 H 4 0 2 )"(1K>) 2 4- 2PCl r , — (C 4 1T 4 0 ,)"( 3 , 4- 2P001, 4- 2HC1 

Succliiic Held “ Snctinjl cliloildt 


A simil.ii leaction can be diet ted with the haloid sub 
stitution compounds of the adds Thus, CM1 ,(M0 Cl 
C 2 IIC1 2 0C1, and (\,C1,0C1 (mono-, di , and tn-ihloi- 
acetyl chlorides) can be obtained by the action of 1VI, on 
mono-, di-, and tn-chloracttic auds 

The compounds of tins family must be distinguished 
fiom tho haloid salts of tin acids winch (ontam tho halogen 
atom m the place of the carboxyl hvdiogeti , foi instance— 


O 


ii 

h ,c-a-n 

Acntyl i liloi hlc 


() 


II 

JJ,(J — C— OCl 

( hlorim a<< tat( 


The Littu compound is a yellow liquid produced by tbe 
action of acetic anbychide upon hypochlorous anhydnde 
(C 2 H ,0)>0 4 - Cl/) ~ 2C 2 H.,0 OCl It is veiy unstable, 
being decomposed by heat, Br, 1, and most metals The 
corresponding iodine compound produced by the action of 
iodine on the chlorine acetate is mteiesting as showing the 
triad nature of the iodine atom — [(C 2 I1 ,0)0] 3 r" 

The acid halides are as a rule colourless liquids more OJ 
less oily, and possessing characteristic odours They aiv 
decomposed by water — 


c 2 h oci 4- on 2 - (cyi ,o)iio + hci 

Acetyl chloride Acetic at id 


C 7 H 6 OCl + 0H 2 - (0 7 H,0)J1<> + HCI 

Bonzoy l chloridt Bentolt arid 

In some cases the whole of the halogen is not removed 
by the actum of cold water — 


(c,ii 4 0)"ci 2 + oh 2 = (C,H 4 CI0)II0 4 na. 

Lfictyl dichlorlde Chloropropionic acid 
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Acetyl chloride, when made to act upon potassium 
hydiosulphide, forms thiaietic acid — 

C 2 H 8 0 Cl + KHS - (C a H a O)H»S + K Cl 

When it is mixed with acetic acid, aud acted on by 
sodium amalgam, the corresponding alcohol is produced — 

3CII, C0 2 1I + (CH* CO)Cl + 2Na 2 = 3C H , r0 2 Na 

Acetic add Acct>l chloride Sodium acetate 

+ CH,, CH 2 (HO) + Nad 

I 1 thyl alcohol 

Some acid halides can be synthesized from hydrocarbons 
by the action of carbonyl dichioridc (phosgene gaR/ — 

C\H 4 + COCl 2 - (C a H 4 0)"CL 

Ethmie I*aialaet>l chloride 

C # H, •* COCl, -- C 7 H 5 OCl + IIC1 

Hr n*cnc - Benzoyl chloride 

\I Etiifufal Salts 

These compounds an derived from auds by the substi- 
tution of hydrocaibon radicles for hydrogen, but it is only 
the hydrogen entenng into the composition of hydroxyl 
that tan bo thus replaced Thus, the number of ethereal 
salts that any a< ul can form depends upon the number of 
times it contains IIO, in other words, an n hydne acid 
can forth n ethereal salts ft has beeu previously men 
turned that the basicity of an organic acui depends upon 
the numbu of times it contains COOIl, hence it follows 
that monohydric auds must bo monobasic, but n hydric 
auds may be 1, 2, 3, w-basic For example, tartanc 
aud is tot rahy din, but us only two of its hydiogen atoms 
aic replaceable by metals it is dibasic, and consequently 
contains 2(0001 1) Hut this acid being tetrahydne con 
tains 4(110), aud has thus fom hydiogen atoms lepliue 
abk by iddulcs, giving rise to foui ethueal salts — 


Metallic 


(X)OM' 


{ r 1} /i,/vv ) ji /u/)v I COOIl 

salts I I COOAf C ^ HU) - | COOM 


Ethoi eal 
salts. 


ml (iio(X)oir 
- l ltocooir 


uai ) ri .. i uoeooir 

, ( U'OOOOlt' 

r .. ( no COOK |T ( HOCOOH 

^ - ) ho coojr ) ijo oooir 

Ethereal silts arc uonnal or aud according as the 
carboxyl (basic) hydrogen is ontnely m partially icplaced 
by radicles 

Eveiy aud, inorganic and organic, can give rise to the 
founation of ethereal salts, these beiug in many cases pro 
due od by the direct action of the aud cm the alcohol con 
taming the necessary ladicle — 

NO,IJOs C 5 I1 M 110 -N0 2 (0C\H 11 ) + OIL 

Mtili add AuiyluUohol Am> Initiate 

1*0(H (.))_, 4 l\II 6 HO PO { 4 OH . 


1 llONplldt k 
uc id 


Lthyl alcohol 


Mono ethyl 
phosphate 

CH | COOIl 4 C.H, HO - CH , CO(OC_,II 6 ) 4 OH 

Art th add 1 th> I ah oho) £th> 1 at ctatc 


3CH , COOIl + IW'XHO), - C 8 H 5 "'(0 COCHa^ + 3UH , 

1*j opt nyl alcohol Piopuiyi tihicetato 

Atcth add (Klytulii) (tmictln) 

Other methods of pieparing ethereal salts aie exemplified 
by the following reactions — 

C 5 H n IIS() 4 + CH, COOK-CHj CO(OC 6 H u ) t-KH S0 4 

Amyl hydi oi(i n 1 otavdum 

bulphatc acetate 


Amyl acetate 


C,' I, { ggg) * 2 CjIIj HO . C.H, { gg<gg$‘J * 2HC1 

Suttinj i thloildo Lthyl alcohol Ethyl nucclnate 

[In practice this reaction is effected by passing HC1 gas 
into a mixture of the acid and alcohol ] 


PO(AgO) 3 + 3C 2 H 6 1 - PO(OC 2 H 6 ) 8 + 3AgI 

Triargentlc Ethyl Triethyl 

phosphate lodido phosphate 

i C1I 8 K CO, 

'tnyi Potas ' 

sulphate 


c 2 h 5 k so, 

Potaasium ethyl 


3C 2 H 6 HO 4 


Potassium methyl 
caibonate. 


BA 

Boric 


CoH, CH S CO. + K 2 S0 4 

“Methyl ethyl 
carbonate 


4C 3 H 6 


anhydiide 

SiCl, 


B(OC,H 6 ) 8 

methyl boiate 


. - Sj(0C ? H 5 ) 4 

Silk on Tetrethyl 

tetrarhioiide silicate 


B(HO) s 

Boric acid. 

4 4HC1 


Fthyl alcohol 

HO 

Ethyl alcohol 

Most ethereal salts are decomposed on heating with 
water into an acul and an alcohol The same reaction is 
more speedily induced by caustic alkalies — 

CH 8 CO(OC 2 H 5 ) KHO - CH 8 COOK + C 2 H 6 .HO . 

Lthyl acetate ^aedate" > thy 1 alcohol 

The ethereal salts of nitrous acid are uietamenc witfr 
nitro-derivatives of hydrocarbons , thus— 


U 5 C 2 no 2 

Nitioothanc is mitamerlc with 


H.C 2 0(N0) 

Ethyl nltiitc 


Ethyl mtiite is produced by the action of ethyl sulphuric 
aud on potassium nitrite Nitroethane is formed when 
ethyl iodide acts on silver nitrite By the action of nascent 
hydiogen the ditfeieuce m constitution between these two 
compounds is well brought out - - 

C«H 6 ()(N0) + 3H, =* 0 2 tI 6 (0H) + N LI S + 0H 2 

Ethyl nltiitc “ Alcohol Ammonia 


Vitim thane 


NO„ 4 :ui 2 - C 2 ii 6 NI1.4 20H a 

Amidoi thane 
(Lthylamlnc ) 


Ole lilt 

(VlafHOyCjgH^Oj), Monob in 
t Dink ill 

Tiiolcin 

diiokm txktain animal fut* und olhc 
oil ) 


Many ethereal salts exist leady formed in vanous animat 
and vegetable substances Thus, oil of wintergreen 
((/ault/un a procumbens) contain* methyl salicylate, 
C 6 H 4 (HO) C0(0 OII^). The ethueal salts of glycerin 
(ytyenide s) have icccned siieu.il names — 

Palm thus 

C 3 ir ft (II()) J (( < 1B H ai O a ) , Monopal- 
mitin 

C , 8 lls(H())(C 1 16 H sl ()g) i) Dipalmi- 
tin 

Eallfilt’ifllljjjOj)^ Tnpilmitm 

'( 1 ilpnhnitin exists in poini oil and other 
tats) 

Men run 

( 1 iII B (llO) i (( < 1H II )l O J ), Monosh aim 
( , ,H c (IIU)(( , jh H J 6 0 ^ , DhIi aim 
< r l uatiiuin 

(Stiuims occur iu suet, tallow, ami othei fats) 

Glmobidex are compounds existing in vegetables which 
by the action of leagonts or natural fuments aie resolved 
into glucose and some other compound Thus amyydahn % 
a crystalline substance from bittu almonds, <fce , when 
decomposed by the action of synaptase or emulsni , a ferment 
existing in the plant, is ccmvcited into glucose, benzoic 
aldehyde, and hydrocyanic ac)d cyi 27 N0 U 4 20H 2 = 
CfllflO 4- 11CN + 2C 0 li 12 O 6 Among the moie important 
giucosides aie — 

Otillotannn ami (t\ 7 II ss O l7 ), fiom oak galls, suiiiach, &< 
Salicm (C 1S 11, 8 0 7 ), iioni bark and have h of poplar and 
willow 

sEscului (0giHg 4 O. 4 ), fiom balk of horse Lliestnut, Sic 
Qlynjrihizin from lniuorin loot 

Qucrcitrm (C 3s ll 3u () j7 ), from bark of qua citron ( Quercus 
in fed aria) 

Phlorizin (C 31 H i4 O 10 20ll a ), fiom root baik of apple, pear, 
plum, and cliuiy 

Many of the vegetable colouring matters employed iu 
dyeing are giucosides Thus indican, from woad (I satis 
tmctoi ia) f is a colourless substance decomposed by acids 
into andigo-bluo and a glucose-like body (mdiglucm) — 

2C 2fl H. 1 ,N0 1 . 4 40H 2 - Ci„H, 0 N 2 O 2 + 6C e H 10 O a 

Imlican indigo blue Imllglucln 

The most valuable tinctorial constituent of madder-root 
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/ OH ,Na 

\ C()(O0,U ,) 4 

I tliyl 

nionoMxliuttatL 


(Rubta tinctona) is alizarin (C 14 H 8 0 4 ), which exists m the 
root as a glucoside (rubmnic acul) (C 20 II 28 O l4 ) When 
heat ad with zinc dust alizarin yields anthracene (C U H 10 ), 
and conversely, anthracene can be converted into alizarin 
by first oxidizing it to anthraqumone (C 14 H 8 0 2 "), then by 
treatment with Br or H 2 S0 4 transforming the qumone 
into dibroinanthraquinone or anthraqumone disulphomc 
acid, and finally fusing eithei ot these pi oducts with caustic 
alkalies C 14 H 0 Br ? O 2 " + 2KIIO - C u H 8 0 4 + 2 Or Large 
quantities of artificial alizanu are thus munufutuiod 

Vanillin (C 8 H 8 0,), the odorous principle of vanilla, has 
also been obtained artificially from to nifirin (C l0 H 22 O 8 ), a 
glucoside obtained from the cambium of Conif( iolis trees 
This glucoside when heated with water and cmulsm is 
resolved into glucose and a crystalline substance (C 10 U 12 O 3 ) 
which on oxidation is converted into vanillin 

By the action of sodium on ethyl acetate time is pio 
duced among other compounds the sodium salt of an acid, 
C fi H 1() O s , which is of extreme interest on account of its 
enabling the ascent of the series of ketones and fatty at ids 
to be effected Thus - - 

Ascent ( C 8 H 8 N'iiO | + (\ i II 2 m+ 1 1 ♦•Nul 

of < cw ( « h.«i,hl+2KUo-cu 4 c<)cnsc H n itHl ) + 

Ketoues ( C a ll B HO + K/’O, 

The ascent of the fatty acids is more simply explained 
by considering the first products of the action of Na on 
ethyl acetate to result from the replacement of the methyl 
hydiogen by Na Thus — 

C II T - f OHjfCnll,,,,-} l) XJ T 
~ \ CO(OC 2 II rj ) * Wal 

New t then ul suit 

| CHNa, ( CII(O n H 2M ,) 2 „ N . 

\ 00(00,11,,) + ~ I 00(00,0,,) + “ Wal 

Ltlijl disoilrtct tali Niw tthuial salt 

The libeiation of the acid fiorn the ethereal salt is 
effected by the action of KHO, as pieviously cxpl lined 

XII Oroano-mftai lu Bodifs 

The constitution of these compounds has been already 
cousideied (p 553), they have to be distinguished from 
organic compounds contaimug metals, such as metallic salts 
of organic acids In or gano-metallic bodies the inetal is 
directly combined with the hydiocarbou ladiclc, while m 
organic compounds containing metals the metallic atom is 
connected with the ladicle thiough the medium of some 
other element — 

H, H, O O 

if if ii ii 

H h C- C- Zn - CH 2 H,0—C — O — Zu -()— C- CH 3 

/inc liidc /inc iiu tatc 

Oigaiw unc compounds are prepaied by the action of 
zme upon the iodides of C„ll 2wH radicles - 

2/m + 2C w lI 2n4 . 1 I = Zu(C tt H , w4 4 ), -«- Zul 2 

The operation is most rapidly conducted by digesting 
the iodide with zme foil coated wuth coppei by previous 
immersion m a weak solution of cupric sulphate (G1 irt- 
stone and Tribe) Zuu , ethah, the fust of these compounds 
obtaiued by Frauklaud, is a limpid, mobile liquid boiling 
at 118° 0 , and spontaneously inflammable 

Organo compounds of tin , lead, mercut y, bismuth, 
arsenu , and antimony have been piepared by the action 
of the iodides aud bromides of the corresponding radicles 
on the potassium or sodium alloys of the metals 

HgNa, + C 2 H 6 I = IIg(0 2 lQ 2 + Nal 

Sodium Amalgam fclhyl iodide M< rcurlc < thlde 

HgNa,, + 2C„H,Br = Hg(C„1I r ), + 2NuBr 

Sodium amalgam Phenyl bionudi Mt runic ph« milt 

1 By the action ot nascent hydrogen these t om pounds are converted 
Into ethereal Halts of secondary olefine acids of the lactic series (p 570) 


Many organo-nietallie bodies are deuved irom others by 
simple replacement oi by double decomposition - - 

SnCl 4 + 2/m((yiA, Nn(C,lI*)i + 2ZnCl* 

/inc <t halt 


Stannic thloude 


»Sn(C 2 lI 8 ) 4 

Stannic ethidc 


3Hg(C\H,,) 2 + Al 2 =- A1 2 (C 2 H,) 0 + 31Ig 

Morcuiic cthieU Alumtmc ethnic 

3Z.»(C 2 1I 6 ), + N.i , - 2[Na(C,ll 5 ), Z..(O a lL) 2 l +Zn 

7 inctthid< SodU /luctthUk 

Iii the case ol org mo compounds of monad l n etuis pie* 
paicd by the direct action of the metal on some other body, 
as in the last reaction, the original compound occurs 
inseparably m the lesultmg compound 

Tin following is <t list of the oig.uio u itallu bodies ~ 


Potassu /in* im thidt 
Potass u /im it huh 
Sodn 7im etlmh 
lathic mu i thit.lt 
Lit Iiu iiu it mu t limit 
M iguesiuiti t tlutlt 
Zme mothidi 
Zim ct huh 
Zuk piojndc 
Zuu am > Ink 
Aluminium nu tludt 
Aluminium < tludt 
Aluminium pnipnh 
(Jluc mum piojtuh 
Men uiu nu tludt 
Mcituin t tludt 
Alt k mic propulc 
Mucimt lunyhdt 
Mere ui it pin unit 
Mtitunt lol> lull 
Mat uiu nil »lit ludt 
Stannous t tludt 
DisUnmt lit \t tludt 
Stamm im tludt 
Stamm t tludt 
Stannic dit thodimetlmh 
Stamm pin liyltin tludt 
Stamm lodotupiopuh 
Phunhit etludt 


Mi 

h(< H R ) , Zii(< 
Nft((VL),Zii<< U 6 ) a 
Li(( Zn(< fL)* 
U(V no, iwAb 

ZiiK’H.) 

Zn(C t IIJ 4 

Zu((' s ll~) 

ALP’Ji,),, 

A1 (( JL)« 

(i(t d» ) 

HgP Ht) 

Bgd Jl.b 
Hgd ,u i 
11^ Hub 
UsT.iifJ 
Il«(< T» l 
ilgd toll-), 

2 l, 5)i 

; n t,)tt 

Sn(( 11 ,)| 

Sn(<VI ) 4 

Sn(( dDtl 
l*h(r ii,), 


Not many isonieiideb ol the «ibo\c compounds have as 
yet been obtained , ~un pseudoja uptdt and mtnuuc benzy - 
hde (lsomuic with the tol)li(le) are known 

The extreme icadincss with which the oigauo metallic 
I bodies exchange then hydiocaihun lacltcles foi more nega- 
tive elements oi ladiclcs obviously icndcis them of paiti 
cular value m oigatnc synthesis 

The following au tuithei impoitaiit lun turns — 

1 Synthesis oi iatty ue ids by tin elncct absoiptnm of 
CO, by oigauo sodium compounds 

C0 2 + Nu((_ , „H 2 „ tI ) j h’K^a 

2 Dwpl.itf muit of lnlogLiis, o\jgui, (HO), (0(’„U 2 „ +1 ), 

itc , by C„H 2 „,| rachdts (m>i tin pi (pn ration oi »Sn(C 2 ll B ) < 
from SnCl 4 given abovi ) - 

f<x>(oeji,) , 7 ((Vi- , + o 0 n - ( c(c 2 n,,),oii 

CO()(\H ) + /u |('.H„ + i01 f' |CO(OC 2 H„) + 
Zn | 


1 thyl oxufalt 


1 th)l eUcthoxttlatc 


CII 6 IIO 


/inc Lthidc 

OH 
OH 

/lnr hvtlioxidi Aitohol 

Also, formation ot paraffins by action oi water on oigauo 
zinc bodies — 

Zn(C„H 2n4 1 ) 2 + 201I 2 - Zn(IIO) 2 -t 2C W H, M > 
Compounds intermediate between organo metallic bodies 
and haloid salts of the metals have been obtained, eg- 


Ifg(0H,)I , Sn( CHOI, 

Meicuilc methlodide Sfannu dime iho dlJodidt 


Sn,(CML) 4 l 3 , 

Dlfttnnnk tctrctho-dllodlde. 


Sn(C„H r ,)(f',H,)Cl 2 
Stunmc ciho phenyl dkhloride. 
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The action of slow oxidation upon the compounds of 
this family is shown in the following examples — 

Zn(C,lI») f + O = Zn(CA)(OCW 

Zinc tithide Zinc u ho-ctbylate 

Zn(CA) 2 + 0 2 - Z»(OCA)s 

Zinc cthiae /inc othylati 

0/ <j ano-borou t impounds containing boron directly com 
bincd with hydrocaibon radicles have been obtained by the 
aid of /me methido and < thule — 

211(00,1^), + 3 Zti(CH ,) 2 - 2 B(CH 8 )o 

Jihthyl boiiitt /lut methido limit met hide 

+ 3Zii(()G\H 6 ) 2 

/iut uhjluto 

Bone ethidu has been prepared by an analogous reaction 
Born methide is a gas, aud boric ethide a limpid liquid , 
both are spontaneously inflammable, bururng m air with a 
green-tinted fl.inn* Tlity combmo with ammonia form- 
ing compounds of the formula NH h , BR ' 3 

()n/ano sdnon compounds aie bodies m which carbon is 
replaced paitiully or entuely by silicon Many of these are 
tunned by means of zinc methide and its homologues — 

KiCI, + 2/n(C,H 5 ) 2 - Si(C 2 H 5 ) 4 + 2ZnCl 2 

Slll<l« diloiidt 7 im tthidt Silicic tfhide 

\ huge number of these compounds aie now known 
'I hen analogy to the <aibon compounds will be seen fiom 
the following examples — 


Silicic nut hi 


0(cn,) 


siiici. 


CHCL 


lotuuncth>l-nVtth«iif' Silicon cliloi of orra. Chloroform 


II SiO(OH) 

SllltofoimU mid 

H CO(OH) 

l oi ink add 


(JH, SiO(OH) 

SilUonuttUc a< Id 

Oil, CO(Oll) 


CVH, SiO(OH) 

Sll ft on propionic add 

C 2 U, CO(Oll) 

Trop ionic atuL 


XU I Aminfs 

It has been previously stated that amines are derivatives 
of ammonia or its hydrate and haloid salts (p 553), hydro- 
geu being putially oi entirely replaced by hydrocaibon 
iddiclis Amines built on the typo of NH^ may arise 
from the icplacoment of hydiogen m NH 3 , N 2 li (; , orN 3 H y , 
thus forming nwitamwci, dnt/muts, or timmmes — 

Hi I R" 

N ; 11 No u 2 n 2 il 

‘ I H, ( 1], 

Plnmine 


iir 

ill 


Monumlm 


Ammonia 
(2 molecules) 


I 11 

N ’ II 
(H 

Ammonia 
(1 mold ulo) 

Sunilaily tiiammes are formed by replacement of H*, by R'" 
Eaili of Ihest gioups of amines is fuither divisible into 
pmmuni, suomlaiy, and tcrtuiry , according as one-third, 
two-thirds, or all tin hydiogen of ammonia is replaced 
by hydrocarbon ladicles Foi example — 


I 

N II 

u 


Pi limit \ 
moniitnini 


N, 


( ir 

«2 

( H a 


N, 


Pilnmi) 

dlumino 


nv 

N It' 

(h 

Si condat > 
monumlm 

|K' 

N < R" 

(h^ 

Siconilary diamine* 


( R" 
J p/ 

I II 


N,, 


it' 

U' 

Tcitlaiy 

monamine. 

( R" I R" 
l R" N 2 1 R" 
( R'i ( »' 


lertiary diamines 


( R" 

[ R"' 

i 

nJh, 

n 3 ^r; 

Ns^ 

ub 

(h, 



Piimaiy triamlnca 


Secondary triamlne* 


(R'" 

( R'" 

i 


nJr w 

N 3 j 

Us' 

K' 


Monamines containing OJH^+tfadicles — The following 
are known — 

Primary \ 

M* thylamine 


iyi 

Eth) iamme 

Prop\himme 

Butyluimue 

Amylamine 

Hexylaimue 

» laminc 
immo 
NouyluimiK 


N(CH AH. 

N(C,H 6 )H 8 

N(C 3 H 7 )Ii 8 

N(C 4 H p )II. 

N(<’ fl H n )rf 8 

N(C e H lt )H g 

N(U 7 H lft )H fl 

N(t 3 H 17 )llj 


N(< „II ly )H 8 


Dimethylanune N(CH 8 ) 8 H 
M 2o tthyl ‘ ( N(CH„)(C,H.)H 
Diethylamiue K(C 8 H A )JI 
Diinopylaiuine, N(C 3 H 7 ; 8 H 
Dibutyianune N(C 4 H 8 ) 8 H 

E t’r yl - I N(C,H 6 )(C 6 H u )H 

Dmiuylamme N(C B ll ll ) s U 


Tnmcthvlaimne 
Tritthy laimnt 
Ttipiopi laimne 
Tributviamim 
Tnamylaunue 


Tertiary 


N(C h H) s 

NtC’,H,), 

N(C 8 H 7 ), 

N(C 5 Hj, 


Those amines are produced by the following methods — 
1 By heating the haloid compounds of C„ll 2 „ t] radicle* 
with a solution of ammonia in alcohol — 


I, 

lodldi of ludicii 


NH S - N(C„H,„ +1 )H 3 I 

n 3 1 ammonium iodide 


3 1 ammonium iodide 

The lesiiltmg compound is fanned on the type of the 
sails of ammonia, and like these bodies is decomposed by 
fixed alkalies — 

N(C M H >K )II 2 + OH, + KI. 

Amine 


N(C„11_,„ +1 )II ,T + KHO 

It'-yl ainini m lum 
iodide 


At the same time, according to the proportion of the re- 
agents, the tempi rature, ifcc , in the fust reaction, more or less 
ol the secondary and tertiaiy lnonammes are produced — 
+ 2 NIL 


2C„H 2 , I+I r 


NH 4 I 


3C\H 2 , hi I + 3NHj 


N((\,1I 2 , M1 ) 2 H 2 I 

Sciomluiy monuuiim. 
liydi iodide 

N(C,.I1 2 „ +1 ).HI + 2NH 4 I 

rcitiaiy monurniuo 
hydnodidn 


Tertiaty tilaintnoa. 


Amines containing different i articles aie obtained thus — 

N((ML,)H, + CH S I - N(CH j )(C,H 6 )H 2 I 

h thylamine Methyl iodide M " UU0Ulttm 

The secondaiy and tertiary amines are in all these cases 
liberated by the action of KHO 

2 Cyanic aud cyanunc acids (p 554) form two classes 
of eth eieal salts analogous to the cyanides and lsoiyamdes 
fp 555), thus - 

N — C — OR' 0=C— N — R' 

Cyanutu 1mo< 3 unate 

Isocyanates aie prepared by distilling ethereo-potassium 
salts of II 2 S0 4 containing the necessary radicles with po- 
tassium cyanatc R'KS0 4 + CO" NK — CO" NR' + K 2 S0 4 
Isocyanuiates are obtained by a snnilai reaction, substitut- 
ing potassium cyanmate foi cyanate 

Both these classes of etheieal salts furnish primary 
amines on distillation with caustic alkali — 

CO NR' + 2KII0 - NR'H 2 + K 2 C0 3 

3 Nitio substitution derivatives of the paraffins are 
1 educed by nascent hydrogen, ammonium sulphide, &c , 
with the formation of amines (see reduction of mtioetliane 
to ethylamme, p 572) 

With the exception of the methylammes (which are 
gaseous), the amines of the present class are limpid liquids, 
having poweriul ammomacal odours aud highly basic pro- 
perties, restoring the colour of red litmus, and uniting 
with acids to form salts analogous to those of ammonium — 

N(C1I 3 )H 2 + HC1 - N(CH S )H S C1 

Mttliylamlne N,( tl, y^^ ,llum 

N(C 2 H 5 ) 8 + HI - N(C,H,) t HI 

Trietliylamine Tilethykinmonniui 
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Like ammonium salts, these amines form yellow crystal- 
line double salts when their hydrochlorides are mixed with 
a solution of platmic chloride The general formula of 
these salts (A representing amine) is 2AHC1, PtCl 4 
Tertiary amines unite directly with iodides of C n H 2n+1 
radicles, forming compounds of the type of haloid ammo- 
nium salts — 

N(C 2 H 6 ) 3 + C 2 H 3 I = N((LHJ 4 I 

Trtethylam.no HT 

These compounds do not again furnish the tertiary 
amine on treatment with KHO, but on heating with Ag,0 
and water bodies such as teti ethi/lammonium hydi oxide, 
l^(C 2 H 6 ) 4 HO, are produced These bodies are highly 
caustic bases analogous to ammonium hydroxide, but more 
like the fixed alkalies m their geneial behaviour 

The amines of the present gioup are susceptible of 
metamerism and isomerism Foi example — 

Metameric N(C S II 7 )H 2 , N(CHj)(C 2 ff B )lI , N(CIIA. 

Piopylamino Meth> 1 ethylaminu I rimctliy lamina. 


Isomeric N(C,H 7 )H 2 

Pi opylamxne 


N[CII(OH s ) 2 ]H 2 

pHOudopi opylamfne 


By the action of nitrous acid primary amines are con 
verted into nitntes, which are decomposed on heating, with 
the formation of the corresponding alcohol — 

N(C M H, n+1 )H 2 HN0 2 C .14,+, IIO + OH, + N 2 
The alcohols produced by this reaction are isomenc and 
not identical with those of the radicle from which the 
amino is denved in cases where such isomerism is possible 
The action of nascent hydrogen on the nitriles gives rise 
to the formation of amines - 

e„H 2n+1 ON + 2H 2 = N(CH 2 C n II 2rt+1 )II 2 

The nitriles can be obtained from the alcohols by com- 
bining the latter with sulphuric acid, converting the 
sulpho acid thus produced into a potassium salt, and dis- 
tilling this with potassium cyanide (p 566) By combining 
all these reactions the homologous senes of alcohols ( an be 
ascended To give an lllustiation — Methyl alcohol is 
combined with sulphunc aud, and the resulting sulpho- 
acid converted into potassium meth\ lsulphate This latter 
salt is mixed with potassium cyanide and submitted to dry 
distillation, when methyl ojanide (acetonitrile) is pioduted , 
this when acted on by nascent hydrogen is tonveited into 
ethylamme, winch by the action of nitious acid istians- 
formed luto ethyl alcohol By a similar senes of reactions 
ethyl alcohol can be couvertod into propylamine, which by 
the actum of HN0 2 is converted into pwndopropi/t alcohol 
I soajanidcb oi Cat bammes — These compounds, met a 
meric with the cyanides of hydrocarbon radicles (p 555), 
may be regarded as formed on the type of ammonium 
salts , thus (X' representing the acid radicle) — 

N v H 4 \' N v C ,v R' 

Ammonium suit* Cm it imlne 

Most of the reactions made use of in preparing the 
cyanides give rise to the simultaneous formation of iso- 
cyamdes (see p 555), the latter bodies are m excess when 
the iodides of the radiclos are made to act upon silver 
cyanide Isocyanides are also obtained by heating primal y 
arnmeB with chloroform and < austic potash — 

NR'H, + CIIC1 , + 3K110 = N| + 3KC1 + 30H a 

This reaction affords a ready means of distinguishing 
primary amines, as the isocyanides are at oncte detected, 
even m the smallest traces, by their powerful and nauseous 
odours The tarbammes reduce many metallic oxides 
(such as HgO , Ag 2 0 , &c ) with the formation of cyanates 
of the contained hydrocaibon radicles They possess pro- 
perties decidedly more basic than then motamendes, com- 


bining energetically with acids to form salts When 
heated in sealed tubes the laocyamdes are paitially trans 
formed into tho corresponding nitriles 

Monamines containing C w II 0n . radicle $ are represented 
by ally lam me, N(C h II b )H 2 

Mon am me* containing U n H 2# ,_ 7 ladides — These bases 
belong to two isomcnc senes coriesponding to tho alcohols 
of the beu/yl scries and to tho phenols This relationship 
is exemplified by the following foi inula. — 

C ti ll 4 (NH 2 )CH 3 C 0 H r> OH (Nil ,) 

luluidinu Isomeric* with Uuu>lumlne 


C 0 II S (NH ) (OH,), 

\)liulite immieiic with 


c u ii 4 ni t cn^H 2 , 

\ylylamimi 


The following are the more important amines of the 
present gioup — 

Pi i nun // 

PlKiiylamme (amlim ) 


Mi n/ylammi 

Xdyhnnmt 

C 7 lI 7 iNH a ) 

,( Nil ,) 

(, ifiii<Nn„) {t'llu 

(’ymylannnc 

Tohiuhtu 

A V Inline 

Cmmdinu 

l ,(b( (b) (^ H«)s 

Cymidine 

<’,Il(NJb) (I’U,). 

S< ( aiuUu \f 


l)il)Li)/ylannne 

Dixdvl unuie 

HVlbblNlI) 

tC.IU/NII) 

e’,..",.) (Mi) 

l)u \m>l unino 

Diphi nylaimne 

(C.lbMNIl) 

llithyl plion) lamina 

Mi thy 1 plunyl uiiiiii 

.I’JbHl’lbHNH) 

J\ /tun // 


Tiibiwylaminc 

Trixyl)lanunc 


Tin ymylmmnc 

((’,„llu)*N 

Triphenylammo 


Dimethyl phtnylaimuo 


Diintthyltolmdmo 

(( ,,11, C’H.HCH^N 

DimtthylxylidmL 

1* «lb(l'H ,);]( ( 'H s )jN 

I Umethvh iiimdnn 

Diim thyli yiuidim. 



The amines of the bui/yl senes are obtained by the 
action of tho chlondes oi tho corresponding radicles on 
ammonia Toluidmc and its homologucs art prepared by 
teducing tho mtro-deuvativcs of the t on espondmg hydro 
carbons by means oi acetic at id and non (fen ous acetate), 
iminomum sulplndt , dre — 

(\,IT ri (NO,) + 3M1, =- (\,H r> (NlI 2 ) + 2(>H 2 + 3S 

Nitrobuuri iic Vmlilobc nzcni (unilluc ) 

These lattu amines, which may be regarded as anmlo 
benzene, m which 1, 2, J, <fcc, H atoms arc leplactd by 
ir, iv, r;, Ait , arc susceptible of the isomeric modifica 
tion dependent on tin i dative positions of the replaced 
H atoms Thus we have — 


0*,(N 11 2 )I I (CHj) II 1 1 H 

1 i t 4 ft 0 


C 0 (NH,)(OH,)HHUn 

1 i J 4 ft b 

Oithotoluldinc Mi tuloluidint 

(' (Nil ,)HII(C1I 3 )H11 

1 “ 2 T 4 ft 6 

Paiutoluldlnc 

All thesL amines arc basic colourless liquids, more or 
less oily, and possessing highly characteristic odours 
They combine with acids forming crystallme salts, which 
arc decomposed by caustic alkalies with the liberation of 
the amine 

Phentjlamme or aniline , the first member of the piesent 
series of primary amines, may be regarded as the first 
homologue of both the above isomcnc series It derives 
its name from the indigo- plant (Indigofera Anil), as it was 
first obtained by distilling indigo with caustic potash 
Aniline is found in small quantities in coal-tar oils, but is 
manufactured on the large scale by reducing nitrobenzene 
with iron and acetic acid Aniline is, when pure, a colour* 
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less, oily liquid, having a peculiar odour , it boils at 1 82° C., 
and solidifies at - 8° C The replacement of the phenylic 
hydrogen by halogens gradually destroys the basic character 
of aniline Thus, chloriunhne, C 6 H 4 CI(NH 2 ), and dichloi- 
anilmc, C fi lJ ,CL(NH 2 ), form ciystalime salts with acids, 
but trichioraniline, CaH 2 Cl 8 (NH 2 ), possesses no basic 
propel ties By the action of the iodides of 0*11^ j 
radicles upon aniline, the amido hydrogen can be replaced 
by this< radicles, giving rise to the formation of secondary 
and tertiary uunamines containing diflertnt radicles, such, 
for example, as ethyl-anilim\ (C 0 H 6 )((l J H 6 )NIf, produced by 
tlie actum of C 2 H & L upon aniline, and subsequent treatment 
with KHO, ethyl-amyl-andim , (C fl lI 6 )(C i Il 6 )(C ft H n )N, 
fotmed by tlic actum of C.H U I upon ethyl-anilme, 6it 
These tertiary amines combine directly with C*II 2 m+ 1 I, 
producing stable iodides — 

whu*h are not decomposed by KHO, but by the action of 
Ag 2 0 and wntm are con vetted into alkaline hydroxides, 
analogous to N 11,110 it will be seen that the iodides of 
O w 11 2 m * i radicles (an thus be employed to determine whethei 
the anum is primary, second ai y, oi tertiary Whenandme 
hydrochloride and methyl alcohol are heated together in a 
sealed tube, the amido hydrogen is partially or entirely re- 
pld< ul by methyl, giving rise to the formation of methyl and 
dimethyl aniline hydiochlondes When both atoms of 
amido hydiogen have been thus replaced, if the heatiug is 
continued the phenylic hydiogen becomes replaced by 
methyl giving list to dimethyl tolmdme and its homologues 
This mtoiesting liitia-uioluiului substitution was discovered 
by Hofmann The nature of tlie transformation will be 
seen fiom the following formulae 

N((yi,)(( , H 1 )(cu,) NLe,n l (('ii,)i((ai 4 )(ciT J ) 

DlmethjlaniUm Dbm Ihyltoluulinc 

N[( , 0 H l (('II ) >_ > l(CII t )(On j » 

Dlimthylxylldim. 

(The last atom of phtnyht hydiogen does not appear to be 
removed by this reaction ) 

Nitrous aud aits upon aniline m a manner similar to its 
action upon the (\,H 2wH punmiy monaimnes, conveitiug it 
into tlu corres] Minding alcohol (phenol) — 

C^lIr^NH ,) + HN0 2 ~C 6 H 5 (HO) + 0H ? + N > 

If the aniline is diluted with alcohol, however, intermediate 
produets aie toimed — 

2C^H r> (NlI 2 ) + HN0 2 - C 12 H n N, + 20H 2 

Anillm Axodiphuiyldlamlnc 

cva„N, + hno, = e l ,H h N 1 + 2011 ., 

Azodlplu nyldl irnim “ Diaro-diplii nyldlumlne 

If salts of aniline are employed, salts of the^e azo-denvatives 
me produced 

Aniline combines with aldehydes with the elimination of 
watei, producing phmtldtnt s - 

sc vn f) N h 2 + vn 4 von - oh > - o 14 h 10 n a 

Patanihnt a polymerido of aniline, having the c omposition 
Oj ,11 ,,N \ , is known 

Allied to the present gioup of amines is vaphihalidwt > 
( *,,,11 t (NJ I 2 ), piodueeil b> the reduetion of nitronaphtha 
lenc 

Animal Ulalotds — Those compounds are organic bases 
existing already formed m plants With tho exception of 
ptpei uiutf ((\H n N) and unnw, which are secondary mona- 
mmes, tin alkaloids at present known are tertiaiy com- 
pounds The following aie some of the more important 
of this gioup of amines - 

From the b<urk of species of Cinchona 

Quinine C i0 Hj 4 N* ( >» I Qmniiium C^H^N^Oj 

Cinchonine () I Intuit OjjH^NjO 


Morphine 

Codeine 

Narcotme 

Thebaine 

Papavennc 

Narceine 

Hydrocotarmne 


From Opium 


C^ILoNO* 


c 18 h s1 no 3 


no 7 


Pseudomorphine 
Codamine 
Lanthopme 
L&udamne 
Mecomdine 
Cryptopine 
Protopine 

From various Plants 


18 “S 1 . 

C, 8 H 29 N 0 9 

CjtjHjjN O 3 


c 17 h 19 no 4 

C S0 H m NO 4 

C m H m N(> 4 


Strychnine 

Bruemc 

Nieotim 

Comix 

Spaiteme 

Atiopinc 

A< onitux 

Theobromine 


c 8 ic 8 n 

^“ lol 

c 17 n 9J No 3 

C 30 U 47 NO 7 

CyH.N^), 


Cut! ei iu and Theme* 


CjjH^Njjt^ ) From Nux Vomica, St Ignatius*! 
j0 4 5 bean, &c 
From tobacco 
From hemlock 
From broom 
Fiom nightshade 
From monkshood 
From cot oa seeds 
t From tea, coflee, Ilex jtara 
\ quensis , &e 

The constitution of tlie radicles contained m these 
various bases lias not hitherto been made clear Among 
the cinchona alkaloids — of which the valuable medicine 
quinine is a luembei — some interesting cases of physical 
isomerism occur Many bases have been obtained by the 
action of reagents on the opium alk.iloids A base isomeric 
with coumc lias been prepared artificially by heating normal 
butyl aldehyde with an alcoholic solution of ammonia so 
as to pioduce dibutp? aldine 2(^11.* COH + NH 3 - ()H 2 
= C 8 H 17 NO, and then submitting this lattei substance to 
dry distillation C 8 H I7 NO - 0H 2 - C 8 ll„N 

Bases from vat ions Bourns — The i olio wing are a few 


bases of animal 

origin - 

Creatnn 

WA 

Crcutminc 

c 4 ii 7 n,o 

(luanmc 

(\ii 6 n 5 0 

Xanthim 

WA 

Sai ( int 

(VH 4 n 4 o 


I<rom juice of inw lie ah 
From cieutine by the action of 
Btroug in ids 

From guano and pancreatic juice 
1 of mammalia 

n n w n \ Fiom guanine and iu inary cal 
'■»* 1 4 »V»J j uil, 

I rom ili sh of vtrtebi ata 

Many bases have been obtained by the destiuctive 
distillation of organic matter containing nitrogen These 
compounds are tcitiary monammes — 

Cinuohiii (V II 7 N } U > ulkuiolli * 

u 7 ( with c allot i< potash 

Pynol ( ' 4 II 5 N 1 10m coal tin and ninmal oil 

Others are derived from oil pioducod by tlu destructive 
distillation of bones, &c , and coal tai naphtha 


Pyndnic 

Pnohm 

Lutnlim 

Collidine 


f'tH.N 

<yi 7 N 

c 7 ii b n 

CjlnN 


ParvoUm 

Conduit 

Iiubidim 

Vindinc 


C 9 HhN 


Jlydi amides (p 5(>8), when boiled with potash solution, 
aie converted into basic compounds Amai nu , C 21 H 18 N 2 , 
is a substance formed in tins manna from hydrobenzamide 
Diamines are formed by leactions analogous to those 
employed m the })iepaiation of monammes — 

CJI Jn Bi 2 + 2NU J -N,(C\ l H >„)H 4 21IBr 

R" cllbi omide Il"-(fliunine dlh> di obi omide 

As 111 the piepaiation of monammes, secondary diamines 
are at the same time formed — 

2G\.H >„Br 2 + 4NH , N >(<?,, I I 2n ) 2 H 2 2IIBr + 2NH 4 Br 

R* dibfomicU Di-1 i" diuiirjm’dihydiobromidc 

The action oi KIIO upon tlie pi unary diamine dihydro- 
bromide is different from its ac tion upon the corresponding 
monamme compound, inasmuch as an oxide of the diamine 
is formed 

N (C M 1I ,„)J I fi Br 2 + 2KH0 - N>(C n II 2w )H 6 0 + 2KBr + 0H a 

ll " 0 K-M iammoiiluiu oxide 

The diamines corresponding to benzene and its homo 
logues are produced by the reduction of the dinitro 
derivatives of the respective hydiocarbons — 

aH t (NO,), CH, ~ C 6 1I 4 (NH 2 ) 2 4- 40H 2 . 

Dlnltrobenrmi« Phouykm. diamine 
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Intermediate products are sometimes formed — 

C„H 4 (N0 2 ) 2 + 3H» = C 8 H,(NO,)(NH 2 ) + 20H, 

Dlnitrobenxene. NltruniUnt 

The diaminos have not been investigated with the 
amount of detail that has been bestowed upon the mona 
mines By the action of the iodides of 0„H 2m+1 radicles 
upon etheue and diothene diamines a large number of 
bases have been obtained, m which the amnionic hydrogen 
is more 01 Jess replaced by these radicles Diamines foim 
two classes of salts, monacid and diaud 

Tr turn tries — The following belong to this class — 

Guanidine or carbotrmmme N»CII S 

Mclamline or < arbodiphonvl triammc N H C, 

Trtphcnyl-guanidnu or catbotnpht nyl tnamine 17 I1 1B 

Aniline Colours — A large number of the colours ob 
tamed from aniliuo are triaimnes, and may bo conveniently 
referred to here Rosantlme (magenta 01 fuchsino) is the 
base of a splendid red dye which serves as the starting 
point of numerous other colours It is prepared by oxi 
dizing a mixtuie of aniline and toluidme with arsenic 
acid — C^ILN-f 2C 7 H (j N~ 3U 2 = C 20 H| O N 3 (Rosamiiue) 
Mauve is a purple dye produced by the oxidation of aniline 
by means of sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate 
The base of this colour is mauveine (0 2() LI 2) N 4 ), and it is 
interesting as being the first of the aniline dyes practically 
employed m the arts 

The numerous other dyes derived from benzene, phenol, 
and naphthalene cannot be discussed here 

It has been recently observed by Dr Otto Witt that the 
peculiar properties of orgauic colouring substances are m 
most cases due to the combined presence of two groups or 
radicles attached to a carbon nut lous The one which is 
the coloui producing group is termed the chromophor c, the 
other is a salt forming group, i c , a group which confers 
upon a molecule eithoi acidity or basicity A substance 
containing a ehromophore docs not become a coloui until 
the salt-forming group is introduced into the molecule, 
such potential colouung matters are therefore termed 
clnomof/rnb The chromophoiic group exercises its influ- 
ence more powerfully m the salts of colouring substances 
The principal salt-forming groups < (unbilled with aromatic 
nuclei are HO and N1I 2 , so that most chrouiogens of this 
class give rise to two colours according as one or other of 
the foregoing iadicles enters into their composition 

Phosphine s, Arnnei, Stibines, and Jiiwiuthme <t 

These compounds are analogues of the amines, and 
contain the above elements in place of nitrogen Some of 
the methods employed in their production arc seen m the 
following leactious — 

2PH.L + 2C ,H P| I + ZuO = 2I , (C 2 H r> )H J + OII 2 + Znl 2 

Pho'plinniuiu Mini I tkyl phosplionium 

iodide iodide iodide 

3Zu( 0„H 6 ) 2 + 2PC1 3 -= 2P(C,H„), + SZnCl, 

Zinc etlilde 1 1 ktliyl phosphine 

AhN.i, + 3('.n a I =- As(C,IL), + 3Nal 

Sodium liii\i Tj n t h > 1 

ni Heine ulloj iodide undue 

The corresponding tcitiary stibincs and bismutlnnes are 
produced by a similar reaction 

The compounds of the presen group are possessed of 
great affinity for oxygen, many of them taking fire spon 
taneously when exposed to the air Arsendvmethyl or 
ca< odt/l, As 2 (OH,) 4 , is a spontaneously inflammable liquid, 
having a most repulsive odour, produced by the action of 
methyl iodide on sodium arsenic alloy, or by distilling a 
mixture of potassium acetate and arsenious anhydride 
The analogy between these compounds and the amines is 
still further exemplified by the following reactions — 


P(C 2 H0,(CH,)I 

Methyl diethyl 1 * 
iodid 


P(CA) 3 + ch 3 i 

Tilcthyl phosphine Methyl iodide 

2Sb(CA).I + Ag 2 0 + OH, = 2Sb(C,II,).IIO + 2AgI 

JSj^tSL* KHO - + « + o*. 

phodphlne 


iodide 


xrv Amidps 

The compounds of this class aio most conveniently re- 
garded as derived from acids by the substitution of NH 2 
lor the IK) contained m the carbox)l group It will bo 
thus evident that monobasic at ids cm yield only one 
amide — a vumamule of the form K # 00(NH ) Polvbasic 
acids, on the other hand, can ha\o their hydroxyl purtiully 
or entiicly replaced by arrmlogui, thus \icldmg normal 
and acid amides The latter arc known as amu mid * - 


«"/ «)(N1J,) 
K I 00(110) 

Acid utnldi 
(Amk uud) 


rnim uioiisu, sinus 


ir J<’0(NH 2 ) 
11 | CO(NHj) 

Notinal rttnldo 
(Diamide) 


From Tr ibasic Acids 


fCO(NH) 
< 00(110) 
( CO(llO) 


R" 


(C()(NH 2 ) 
CO(NI1 ,) 
1 00(11 Oj 


And umitks 
(Amk acids) 


it" 


CO(NII 2 > 

CO(NIL) 

CO(NII 2 ) 


iSotmul amide 
(Inumldn) 


Amides are primary, secondary, 01 tertiary, accoiding as 
one third, two thuds, or all tlie hydrogen of the ammonia 
is replaced by acid iadicles (see p 574) 

Amides art* piodueed — (1 ) By distilling the normal 
ammonium salts of the correspond mg acids - 

OH, CO(ONH 4 ) - OH, = 01I,C0(N11 2 ) 

Ammonium rim tat« Acnamidu 


C 2 II,[CO(ONll,)], - 2011, - (Mr 4 IC’0(NII 2 )J 3 , 

Ammonium MucdnalL Sue i inaniklo 


(2 ) Also by the action of ammonia on tin u< nl halides •- 
Cll, C'OCl + 2NH, - OH, C0(NI1 2 ) + N71 4 C1 

Acetyl thloildo An famuli 

By the further action of the mid halide upon tin 
primary monamide secondary and ttitiaiy mouaumles arc 
produced — 

CH, OOC1 + Oil , PO(NII ,) - ((Hf , 0O),(NII) + HOI 

Acct>l ihlmide An famuli ** Dim* famuli 


(Cir,(X)),fNH) + OH , C'OCl (OH,CO),N + HC1 

Diiuitumldi Aut\l ililoildi 1 1 iu< < taiiilih 


Diacetaimde is also formed by the a< t ion of dry HC1 
upon acetamide and trincetannde by heating acctonitnlo 
(metliyl cyanide) with acetic unhychulc 

The formation of amides containing dyiul iadicles is 
exemplified by the equation 

0 2 II 4 (0001), + 4NH S - 0 2 II 4 fOO(lsriI 2 )] 2 + 2N7I 4 C1 

buteluyl chloi idi* buu In amide 


(3) Amides art formed by the action of ammonia on 
the ethereal baits of the coriebpondmg acids — 


011,00(00,11,) + NHj - Oil { C0(N11 2 ) + (Mb, HO 

Ltliy' ant iti“ Autumldc “ Lthyl aliuhol 


00(00,71,,) 

oo(()o JL) 

Ethjl oxuliitc 


+ 2NH 3 


( 00(NII, , 
(0O(NH 2 ) + 

Oxamidi 


2C_,II S tlO 

Mhyl alcohol 


l COfOOJI,) 

(C„II 4 )'’(HO) 0O(0(\II,) + 3NIi o 

(CO(OC’X) 

Mhyl clfiato 


( C( )(N H ,) 

- (C 3 H 4 )"(HO) \ ( -0(NH ,) + 3C 2 H s HO 
| 00(NH.) 

Citramido Fthyl ukohol 

V - 7i 
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All the known amides aie white crystalline solids, many 
of them possessing both acid and basic properties Boiled 
with acids or ulkalics the pimiar) amides regenerate their 
pan lit acids 

( 41 4 ( '( KN il 2 ) + HC1 + OH 2 - CR< COOH + NH 4 C1 

At t tutnlrb A<itlcft(l(l 

C11,C’0(NH 2 ) ^ KIIO = CII,('OOK + nh 3 

Acctiinildo 1 otuiwium act tut e 

Distilled with P , (),, pi unary amides are converted into 
nitrile * — 

Cilj r()(NH 2 ) - Oil, - OH f ON 

Am tatnldt Antimltillt 

C 6 IIr l ( , 0(NH 2 ) - 0II 2 - O rt Hr, ON 

lit i] 7 Ainld( lit n zonltrile 

0,0, (NH 2 ), - 2011, - (0N; 2 

OxMinhh ' ( \ anogt u 

Amu and* ait mtu iw di itc between the amides and 
then juunt m ids, from whnli they are produced by sub- 
mitting tla acid ammonium salts to dry distillation — 

/ (’0(0X0,) 0|1 _ t CX>(NI1 2 ) 

| COOll ■ tcooil 

A i! tmmoniuin Oxainlt acid 

oxulatt 

p I 0()(ON1I 4 ) q|| r; || f 00(NH f ) 

) ('( )01I U 2 COOIJ 


chemistry 


[organic. 


Add ammonium 
hum mute 


Sum InamU 
at Ml 


Diainules of dibasic acids must be distinguished from 
secondary monamidcH containing dyad acid radicles The 
latter are termed imnlts Thus, — 

cyi, | \\\]{\u n ' ) - aon, - |cyi,(co) 2 ]"(NH)" 


Add ammonium 
cut olnnti 


Sutiinlnndt 


are the neutral amides of carbonic acid. Urea is the chief 
solid constituent of human urine, and is interesting °* 
being the first organic compound synthesized (Wonler, 
1828) It vi as first produced artificially by beating a 
solution of ammonium cyanate CNO(NII 4 ) CO(NH 2 )2 

Urea may also be obtained by the action of ammonia on 
carbon oxydithlonde C0C1 2 + 4NH 3 « CO(NH 2 ) 2 + 
2NILC1 by the action of ammonia on ethyl carbonate 
CO(OC>H 5 ) 2 4 2NH 3 = CO(NH 2 ) 2 -t- 2C 2 H 5 110 , and by 
the actum of lie.it on ammonium carbamate and carbonate 
20()(NH ,)(ONH 4 ) - CO(NH 2 ) 2 + (NH 4 ) 2 C0 3 , and 
(NH 4 ) »CO j - 20H 2 = C0(NI1 2 ) 2 

Urea uystallizes in Jong white 4-sided prisms, very 
soluble in water and alcohol It combines with acids, form- 
ing compounds like CO(NH 2 )> 1101, CO(NH 2 ) ? HN0 3 , 
and with metallic oxides, forming such compounds as 
CO(N!l 2 ) 2 2HgO Heated with water to a very high 
temperature, it decomposes into caibon dioxido and am 
monia 00(N11 2 ) 2 + OII 2 = C0 2 + 2N1 I h , by the action 
of nitrous acid it is decomposed into caibon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and water CO(NIl 2 ) 2 + N ? 0 S ~ C0. 2 *f 20H 2 4* 
2N 2 Uiea is also decomposed by chlorine with the ior- 
niation of cyununc acid, &i 600(NI1 2 ) 2 + 301 2 3=3 
211 AN ,(>3 4 4NH 4 <T + N, + 21IC1 

Uica combines with aldehydes, with the elimination of 
water, giving rise to a senes of compounds termed ni tides* 
By the action of heat cm ammonium sulphocyanate, sulpha - 
ur<a C\S(NH 2 ) », is obtained 

Compound uniu> me da ived from urea by the replace- 
ment ol amnio hydiogen by hydrocarbon radicles Some 
ol the methods employed m then production are shown 
by the following equations — 

HOMO + N(0,IL)H, - OOH5S«W 


Ethereal salts of ainic m nls li ive been obtained by 
vanous nuthods 'flu following me a few examples — 


j OMNI!) 

j < 0(01 fl,) 

ttlid OJUUimU 


<'o"(Nii b )(o( jii 6 ) ((\n,v"(iio) j rojor'jl^ 

I tliyl (UtbnniulL I tlijl TiiulnmuO 


i('0(N T H CJh)| 
trooii 

Mliyloxamh add ’ 


ro'[NH(( fl ii 6 )i(no)j((-,H 8 )" (OC.H.) { ca[o"u\) 

Phi u> It hi bfimli urnl Ammo mini j 1 m in lmulumat< 


The silts humiliated above, containing the ladule in the 
cat bo\)l gump, me moduli, those m which the radicle 
replaces nmido hydrogen me and The ammonium salt 
ot i.ubuinu at id is tunned by the diuct action of caibon 
dioxide on ammonia ( t 0 2 -*-2NH, t «-C 1 0 < '(0NlI 4 )(N T ll,) 
Tho mutial ethereal suits oi catbamic acid ure known as 
lint ham s 

Xlhalamult s me c 0111 pounds inteuuediute bttwu .11 amines 
and muidts, that k lontmnuig )>otli positive and negative 
ladicles r l he billowing me examples — 


( (\H t () ( C,\\p 

N CM,. N C\H t 0 

hr (c\h. 


{C,ll, 
n an 


1 tin 1 
lutlamidt 


I tin i 

<1 la Unmldo 


c,h 6 o 

, ■ 

( eye 

Pin in l 
dibtii/umldo 


( (CAP 
n A 
he 


■i 

niiUni 
oxami le 


It has bicn picviousl) mentioned tlmt cyanic acid forms 
two classes of compounds analogous to the liitiilcs and 
caibnnnnes Sulpliocyanic acid forms two analogous 
senes The ethueul salts of the iso senes denved from 
tluse acids tan be humiliated as alkalimides - 


( CO" 

l 


N 


I ro" 

1 en, 


Gyium udd, Mttln I ieuKViumte 
tfrcMUbltnldt oi nirtlnl (niliiinldi 


| ON 
\ 0..H 


Hlivl Isumilpho 
n iuml( or <thyl 
sulphouu blonde 


N f CS " 

Phenyl IsoMilpho 
(yanutt oi phtnyl 
dulpboi arblmlde 


AlU/l teOhulph'H ?/«wcih, N(CS)"(C h H 6 ), is interesting as 
being obtained iiom oil of mustard 

Uaibamtdt and Una C0(N1I 2 ) 2 — These compounds 


Cj iinic and It hylumim Fth> i urea 

11CNO + N(l’,TI,),H - CO J 

Cyanic acid ])itllnlainiii« Diethyl uioa 


2N(O rt U R )H, + OS , 

Aniimo disulpbiu 


CVS { NH + ‘ m 

Dipbt ml 
Nldpll UIUI 


Vm And ((\N l TI f 0 4 ) is contained m human urine, 
Heiptntx’ cxcumciit, guano, ^c It is a dibasic acid yield 
mg a large numbei of dcnvatives by oxidation ckc It 
has never been obtained aitifuiully 


Unclassifii D Out anjc Compounds 

I’licse are substances of which the foiinulae have not 
yet been satisfactorily determined, owing to tlieir com 
plexity of composition and to the difficulty of obtaining 
them m a state of polity The names and souicesof some 
of these compounds me given below 

Mucdat/e , abundant m linseed, mallow root, <fcc , allied 
to staich and gum, soluble m cold water 

Cum tnvfatunth, a kind of mucilage, insoluble m water, 
but becoming soft and gelatinous 

PicUn A ,H 48 O t ,?), a transparent jelly contained in 
most ripe fruits, soluble m water, precipitated by alcohol 
Tt is probably allied to the carbohydrates (p 564) 

Resin*, allied to the tei penes Common resin (colophony), 
hum jane, contains two acids, nbietic acid (C 44 H d4 0 6 ) and 
pime acid (U 20 lI 30 O 2 ), the former crystalline, the latter 
amorphous Other well-known resins are lac , mastic , 
( opal , sandai ac, dragon's blood , <fcc Amber is probably a 
fossil resin 

Caoytihouc (India-iubbe) ) and gutta pen ha are the 
hardened juices of species of Ficus , Euphorbia , Isonandra, 
<kc These substances appear to consist of a mixture oi 
terpenes (p 559) 
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Balsams are natural mixtures of resins with volatile 
oils. 

Bitumens result fiom tlie decay of vegetable mattei out 
of contact with the air Pit-ioal, lupute, aiidj^ aie allud 
to bitumen Pet) oleum and 7 oil oil have beeu referred to 
as paiaffins (p 55 G) 

The remaining compounds we have to notice are of 
animal origin 

AlbuuwtouJ Substames or Pioteuh — These substances 
contain carbon, hydiogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and small 
quantities of sulphur (0 8 to 1 6 per cent) Bet um of 
blood is an albuminous substance, soluble in watei, 
pieupitated by alcohol, and coagulated by heating E<f<) 
albumin is the chief constituent of white of egg , it 
differs from blood seium in being precipitated by ether 
Globulin is present 111 blood serum, connective tissue, Ac , 
it is insoluble in watei, soluble in dilute acids and alkalies 
Mi/osm , allied to globulin, exists 111 muscul ir tissue, and 
viUlhn in yolk of egg Casein is au alkaline albuminate 
which occuis 111 milk, coagulable by certain animal mem 
branes (such as rennet 01 stomach of calf), with tho forma 
turn of cheese Fibnn is the pioteid which causes tho 
clotting of blood , it is au elastic substance of filamentous 
stiucture, insoluble in water at oidmaiy temperatuios 
Peptones result from the action of gastnc juice upon 
albuminous substances , they are soluble 111 water, and aie 
not coagulated by boiling 

Htemof/lubm (which, with the othei substances to be 
mentioned, is allied to tho pioteids) is tho chief con- 
stituent of the led coi pasties of the blood of voitobiato 
puimahj , it cm be obtuued 111 the ci ystallmc foim from 

InD*\ oh Puli' 
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I the blood of certain animals, and contains, in addition to 
the usual elements composing proteids, about 0 4 per cent 
of iron llarmatni results from the decomposition of 
hamioglobm 

Pepsine is the albuminous constituent of gastric juice, 
which conveits pioteuls into peptones 

Mu<in (Mum*) is a setiction from the salivaiy glands, 
and from all mucous membiaucs of the animal body 

Gelatin and Chotidiin — The first of these hubst.un.os is 
produced by the action of boiling w iter on munbianous 
tissue, skin, tendons, and bones Isinglass is nearly pure 
gelatin from the swim bladder of the stuignm and other 
fisho Common size and glue aie examples ol impuie 
gelatin Gelatin is soluble in watei and prei ipitatecl by 
alcohol , the aqueous solution is completely piecipitutcd 
b> tannic acid (p 570 ), this last reaction being tin basis 
of the piocess of tanning When Inch's aie steeped m 
an infusion of oak balk 01 of othei substances yielding 
tannic acid, the gelatine of tho hide by the action of the 
tannin is convoited into leather Chomlnn is a gelatin- 
ous substance, obtained fiom the cartilage of tho joints 
and libs, which dilleis 111 some resppets from gelatin 

he i atm is a name given to sevcial substances left after 
tho compute exhaustion of hum, nails, leatlicis, hail, Ac , 
by van ous sol vents 

Piotaqon is a phosphoretted fatty sub dance, funning 
the chief constituent of ncive tissue Boiled with baryta 
water, it decomposes into steal u and, gljceun, phos 
plioric acid, and other substances, among which is 111 
eluded trinu tliyl-oxethyl-ammomuin hjdiatc or untune , 
lS(CIi 3 ),(C>HJlO)HO (11 ml) 
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CHEMNITZ, a town of the kiugdoui of Saxony, in the 
circle of Zwickau, 50 miles W S W of Dresden by rad, in 
a beautiful plum at the foot of the Erzgebnge, watered by 
the River Chemnitz, an allluent of the Mulde It is the 
first manufacturing town in the country, and m population 
tanka next to Dresden and Leipsic Though m general well 
built and possessing a large number of handsome edifices, 
it has compaiatively few of special interest, among the 
most important aie St James’s church, the ancient town- 
house, the post office, the theatre, the new realschule, and 
the exchange It contains a Roman Catholic and five 
Protestant churches, and lias three civic schools, a 
gymnasium, a royal industrial school, of gieat repute 
throughout Saxony, a school of practical designing, and an 
extensive Sunday school undei the direction of the work- 
men’s union It is the seat of several large administrative 
offices, and a chamber of commerce and industry, and among 
its societies aie two scholastic associations, a merchants' 
union, a scientific association, and an architectuial and 
artistic society Tin cotton goods, and especially the 
stockings, foi which it is mainly celebrated, rival those of 
England m quality and cheapness , and it is also famous 
foi the manufacture of spinning machinery There are 
nineteen distinct establishments for the weaving of woollen 
and half woollen cloth , and 3100 hand looms are engaged 
in the same trade The stocking weaving is prosecuted by 
sixty-tlneo firms, partly m regular factories and partly by 
the domestic system The dye-works number thirty three, 
the punt works eight, the bleach woiks six, and the' 
chemical woiks six There aie about eighty establishments 
for engmeeiiug operations, one of which, founded about 
1844 by Richard Hartmann, employs 4000 woikmcn, and 
manuf act uies steam engines of all cksuiptiuns, mining and 
boring appaiatus, boilt is, and a gu at vanity of implements 
The export trade is, of com so, very extensive , and m 1871 
the value of the goods despatched to Amenca alone 
amounted to $4,600,000 Then is abundant lailway 
communication in all directions The population in 1840 
was 30,751, in 1801, 64,875 , and m 1871, 70,380 In 
the last of these years it was found that, with the exception 
of about 1800 Roman Catholics, 380 German Catholics, 48 
Jews, and a few dissentus, the people weic all Protestants 

Client nit/ van originally a settlement of the Korbian 
Wends, which received its lirst Christian Church fiom 
Otto I in 938 In the 12th century it obtained municipal 
rights fiom Lothanc II , and from the 13th to the 17th 
century it tanked as an imperial city Fiom its very 
commencement its prosperity was due mainly to its munu 
facturing industiy, the nucleus of which seuins to have 
been the linen wcawtigof the Wends r lo tins vert added 
extensive bleaching and woollen cloth establishments, which 
raised the town to gnat importance m the 15th century 
In 1539 the Reformation was introduced, and 154G saw 
the dissolution of the great Rc nedictme monasteiy which 
had been founded in 1 12 r > by Lothairc at Schloss Chemnitz, 
about 2 miles noith of tin c lty In the Thirty Years’ Wai 
tho city was plundered by both Suedes and Imperialists, 
and its trade was almost completely ruined By the close 
of the century, however, it began to recover, chiefly through 
the introduction of cotton weaving, which as early as 1739 
employed 2000 looms In 1775 the English quilt nianu 
facturo was commenced, and in 1799 the Aikwnght 
system ol cot ton- weaving After the peace of Pans there 
was another period of decay , but a revival set in about 
1834 when Saxouy joined the customs union The cotton 
manufacture Buffered considerably during the American 
Civil War, but by no means bo severely as in the English 
towns 

CHEMNITZ, Martin (1522-1586), probably the ablest 
Lutheran theologian of the period immediately succeeding 


that of Luther himself, was born at Treuenbritzen in the 
mark of Brandenburg, on the 9th November 1522. His 
father, though of noble rank, was m somewhat straitened 
circumstances, and Martin’s education was frequently 
interrupted owing to pecuniary difficulties In his 
fourteenth yeai he was sent to school at Wittenberg, 
where he had frequent opportunities of hearing Luther 
preach He studied at the universities of Magdeburg 
(1539-42), Fran k foi t on-the-Oder (J543), and Wittenberg 
(1545), devoting himself specially at the last of these, 
under the advice of Melanchthon, to mathematics and 
astrology In 1547 he lemoved to Komgsberg, where he 
was appointed m the following yeai lector of the cathedral 
school, and two years later (1550) librarian to Duke Albert 
of Prussia, whose patronage he had gained through his 
acquaintance with astiology It was duiing his residence 
in Komgsberg that Chemnitz fiist turned his attention 
seriously to theology, and that he lust had an oppoitumty, 
in the celebrated conti oversy with Osiander on the doctruio 
of justification by faith, of displaying the polemical ability 
m which ho was scarcely surpassed by the greatest of the 
Reformei s Osiander, who assailed the forensic and objective 
element in the Lutheran doctrine, was favoured by Duke 
Albert, and, as tho controversy increased in intensity, 
Chemnitz judged it expedient to resign his post of librarian 
and leave Komgsberg In 1553 he returned to Witteuberg, 
and immediately commenced to deliver lectures at tho 
university on the Lon Communes of Melanchthon These 
lonned the basis of his Lou Theoloqui (Frankfort, 1591), 
a woik which furnishes one of the best existing expositions 
of tho Lutheran theology, as formulated and modified by 
Melanchthon His audience was from the first exceptionally 
large, and a career of great influence Beemed open to lnm 
at tho university, when he was induced to make another 
change by accepting the office of pastor to the church m 
Brunswick, to which lie removed in 1554 In this position 
ho spent the remainder of his life, though he received 
numerous offers of impoitant offices from various Protestant 
princes of Germany lie was unusually active m the 
duties of his chaige, and he also took a leading part in the 
theological controversies of the time, always representing 
and defending strictly Lutheran views In fact, it is in no 
small degree to lus peisonal influence, excited as it was at 
the critical period of its histoi}, that the Lutheran Church 
owed the purity ol its doctrine and the compactness of its 
organization Agaiust the Crjpto Calvinists he maintained 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in a treatise 
Ucpctitio same doctrine p de vent Prevent la Corpons ft 
San quint 8 Domini in (Jama Sac? a (1560, translated into 
German 1561) Against the Jesuits, on the otliei hand, 
he wrote some works of great power, which probably did 
a good deal to check the reaction from Lutheianism that 
seemed to be setting m Chief of these weie the 
Theoloqm Jesuita? urn piampua Capita (1562), a very 
incisive attack on the principles of the order, and his 
Examen Conahi Tridentmi , m four parts, published at 
intervals (1565, 1566, 1572, and 1573) The latter is 
undoubtedly Chemnitz’s greatest work Roman Catholics 
themselves have not been slow to acknowledge its ability, 
and it may be questioned whether to this day anti-Tridentme 
literature can show anyt lung more thorough or more acute. 
Tu conjunction with Morlin, Chemnitz compiled the Corpus 
Doctmuv Prvtenicum (1567), a doctrinal work, Which at 
once acquired great authority Perhaps his chief service 
to the organization of the church was rendered when, m 
conjunction with Andrea and Selnecker, he induced the 
Lutherans of Saxony and Swabia to adopt the Formula 
Concordia?, and so become one body In the protracted 
negotiations which led to this result his learning and tact 
were of the greatest value 
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Chemnitz resigned office owing to infirm health in 1584, 
and died at Brunswick on tbe 8th April 1580 A very 
full account of his life by Schenkel is given m Ileizog's 
Real- Rn cykfapwdie 

CHENIER* Andr6-Mabie de (1762-1794), French 
poet, was born at Constantinople, where his father, Louis 
de Chdnier, author of several works on Oriental lustoty, 
was consul-general Sent in infancy to France, he lived 
till his ninth year at Carcassonne, under care of a paternal 
aunt , and in 1773, on his father's return, he was placed at 
tho Parisian College de Navarro At sixteen he was rhyming 
from Sappho and reading the Greek authors At twenty 
(1782) he obtained a sub-lieutenancy m the regiment of 
Angoumois, then m garrison at Strasburg He left Paris, 
and reported himself at headquarters But military life 
had no charm for him, and neither the neighbourhood of 
Brunok, whose Analecta was one of his favourite books, nor 
the classic tradition of tho Alsatian capital, could bind him 
to his calling , in six months he threw up his commission 
and returned to Pans There he studied hard, and wiote 
idylls (Le Mendiant , L'Avougle , he Jeune Malade ) , ho 
sketched out plans of great poems , he sat and talked with 
Palissot, David, and Pindar -Lebrun A serious illness 
was induced by excess of work , to complete his recovery 
he set out, m company with the brotheis Trudamo, towaids 
the end of 1784, for Switzeiland, Italy, and the Archi- 
pelago In 1786 he returned to Paris, plunged into 
study anew, and conceived the passion for Madame de 
Bontieuil which inspired so many of tho peifcct elegiacs 
afterwards to win regard and imitation fi om Hugo himself 

He was hve-and twenty, and at heart a Gieek The 
Idylhsts and Anthologists wore his masteis Funn then 
styles did he compound his own , and fiom them did he 
learn the exquisite purity of form, the admirable restraint, 
the chastened vigour of thought and diction, that lender 
him pre-eminent among modern poets And with the 
Elegies and Ait <V A imer, which are the purely subjective 
fruit of this pait of his life, lie prepared the plans for other 
and greater structures In Id Invention, a completed poem, 
ho pi omulgated a noble theory of aesthetics , in tin 1 
Hermds, an mcomparablo fragment, he made himself the 
Lucretius of Ins epoch, m Suzanne, winch remains a mcie 
caneva s, he purposed to deal m the style of Milton with a 
biblical episode A few only of his friends were admitted 
to his least of poesy , and lie continued lor some tune tu 
work and wait But Ins family wete anxious that he 
should settle in life, and a secretaryship m the French 
Legation at Loudon was offered him Jt cost hnn much 
to accept it, as his lino idyll La Libert* remains to prove , 
but m the December of 1787 be left for England 

His residence beyond sea was unhappy enough r l lie 
duties of his place occupied him scarcely at all , and 
among English poets he cared only for Milton, tho purely 
intellectual quality of whoso verse seems to have been pec u 
liarly grateful to him In 1790 ho resigned Ins post, uud 
returned to France The Revolution w^as in full coil , and 
Chenier, who worshipped liberty and loathed anarchy, 
threw m his lot at once with the moderate party Intro 
duced into the brilliant u Society de ’89,'’ he drew up for it 
a manifesto of principles ( Avis aux Fi an^ais sur leurs 
Ft ritables Ennnrus ), which, moderate m substance and 
aggressive in foim, gamed him the honours of a tianslation 
into Polish, togother with a modal lrom King Stanislas, and 
brought down upon him, thiough the Revolution ? de 
France el de lhabant , the wiath of Camille Desmoulins 
In 1791 he addiessed to David the painter his Dithyiambe 
sur le Jeu de Paume — one of the most Pindaric of modern 
odes , he was defeated in his candidature bra seat in the 
National Assembly , and m 1792 au invective against tho 
jacobins, published in the Journal de Paris , involved him 
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in a quairel with his brother, Joseph Chdniei, whom he 
was afterwards to deiend against the attacks of Burke 
This dispute was followed by his Archilochian iambics* Sur 
les Suisses Revolt* s du Regiment de Chdteaumeux The 
Tenth of August, m ruining the hopes of monarchy, 
ended his chances of political success, and he resolved to 
retire from the arena, and devote himself wholly to ark 
The trial of Louis XVI bi ought him, however, once more 
to the float, ho assisted m preparing tho defence, the 
responsibility of which he offoicd to share with Malesherbes , 
and he drew up an appeal to the people which was rejected 
m favour of the letter afterwards punted in the Mmutiui 
He was broken m health and spints , Pans was dangerous , 
lie went to Rouen and to Versailles At the latter place 
ho wiote tho poems to Fanny” and the A Ymadhs, so 
highly praised and subtly analyzed by Samte-Beuve 

But lie had never ceased to oppose and to stigmatize the 
action of the Jacobin section, and Ins mind was tinned 
toward tho inevitable end it came at last At Passy 
(0th Janutry 1791) Ins opposition to the ancst of a 
Madame do Pastoiet, with whom he w'as staying, led to 
his own seizure and to his incarceration in the Saint La/are 
A dui am e of somo months ensued, he wiote foi 
Mademoiselle de Coigny, duchess of Floury, the beautiful 
elegy, La Jtuni Captive , and foi the Convention the fmious 
iambics so often read and quoted At the tribunal he 
appeared with ioityiour others, tlurty-eight were con- 
demned to death On the nioriow (25th July 1791) with 
Boucher the poet, Ticnck, and the Counts de Montalembert 
and de Cidqui, Andie Chfoner was taken to death As 
he descended the Conciergei le steps he said to Roucher, 
u Je nai i ten fait pour la postei it* Pouitant (staking 
his forehead) favais guelgue chose Id }> Accoiding to 11 cun 
de Latouclie, Roucher and Chdinor, as the tumbicl rolled 
seaffoldwards, lepcated to each other t lie first scene of the 
Andiomague , anothci account represents Rouchei as 
noisily valiant, while Chenier was mute and thoughtful 
Tlnee days aftei wards, in the simo pluce, Robespierre and 
his lcllows were exteutod, and the Terroi was at an end 

The poems of Andi6 Chenier, with the ext option of the 
Dithyiamhe and the Ode to Chailotte Cot day, both of which 
saw light duiing his life, remained unedited lui five and 
twenty years A selection fiom his manuscripts was 
published at last, with retouches, by Hem i de Latouclie, 
the novelist and journalist Tho lmmunt was oppoitune 
>oung France was m levolt against the bastard classicism 
of the great century, and Chdnci bet anic a ioice in modern 
letteis Saiule-Beuve lias compand his mlluence over 
the poets of the romantic mom merit of the second Renaiss- 
ance — au mlluence that lcstrams and chastens- to that 
ot Ingies over its painters Ills gieatest excellence now 
is one of foi m , and this is said entuclj, without prejudice 
as to his matter His sympathy with Milton is a striking 
fact in Ins intellectual diameter, and one that will hell) not 
a little to a just appieciation of Ins poetical qualities To 
tbe English reach i, conscious and mindful of the rolling 
majesty of the Miltonic harmonies, the yecse of Clu'mei, 
ilways vigorous and declamatoiy, often splendid and stately, 
sometimes passionate and lyncal, may seem ineffectual 
enough To his couutiymeu it is otherwise “ Une fldte 
di bun, un ai Jut Joi , um lyie d'lvoue” says Samte-Beuve, 
il lebiau pui, tn un mot,vodcl Aiuhe Chenier " 

S(o Saintt Bum, Cntnjucs et Portraits, tome u , Tableau de la 
potsie fran^ais* f Bccq do Fouquiens, j Duiumenti noun aux sur 
Audit 1 Chinur (Euires tn pose d' Amiri Chtmer, Pans, 1840 
An edition of the poems in oik volume foims pul of the Bibhotli&que 
( haifK ulitr, a mi ond, in three volumes, w es published by Bccq 
d< Fouq elides, 1802, a third, also iu tlnee volumes, is included in 
I iCim rie’s valuable 4 series of reprints (W E R) 

CHENIER, Marte Joseph de (17C4-1811), poet and 
dramatist, was a jounger brothci of Arnlre!, Ch&uer, and 
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like him, won bom at Constantinople reared at Carcassonne, 
and educated at the College dc Navm re Lett ring the army 
At seventeen, he left it soon afteiwaids , and at twenty he 
produced Azemtre, a tiagedy, which had a languid suit of 
success lim next vcntuie, Chatfes I A , w huh commenced 
the renown of Taliua, excited an extraordinary enthusiasm 
(1789), and still keeps the stage In 1791 appeared 
I lenn VIII and Calas, with the pei formalin* of the lust 
of which tho Th&ltic do la Ri'*publupic was solemnly 
luauguiated , m 1792 he produced his Caw* (Itaeehv*, 
which was piosi i ibe d and burned at the instance of Allxtte 
for an anti anarchical hemistn h (M s /ot* tt non da saw/ / ) , 
and m 1793 his T mole on, set in Mt hul's musu, was also 
proscribed His brotln i'h death on the scallold is supposed 
to have divutul him horn the theatre , and only once 
again, m 1801, with his unsmci ssfnl ( /// //s, did he attempt 
tho y cene Long a piominent mcmbei of tho Jacobins’ 
Club, Joseph Clu nui w is one ol the busiest ot hteiaiy 
politicians, one of the most prolific of political poets He 
was a mi mix r of the Convention and of the Council ot 
Five Handled, over both ol which lie presided, lie had a 
At at in the Tiilmmito , he belonged to the Committees ot 
Public 1 nst i in tion, of (lemial Sccanty, and of Public 
Safety In 1 HO 1 fie was one of the educational jmy for 
the Seine , from 1803 to 180b he was inspector gi neral 
ot public lnstiiution In 1 800 and 1807 lie deluded a 
course of let tines at the AthtituV on the language and 
litiritureof Fiance (lorn the earlust ycais , and in 1808, 
at the ompuor’s n quest, he prepaid! Ins Tableau hat- 
toii(/ue dr /’(/at tt < /tt ptot/n* dt la fittnatnre ftampttst — 
a wmrk, lepi mted so Jute as 1802, in wdnch he shows to 
great advantage, as a w liter, as a critic, as a man He 
(in cl Januaiy 10, 1811 The list of his woiks m loo long 
for quotation , a glam < at them will indicate his imlustiy 
and the supph ness and strength of ins talent Jit wiote 
hymns unci national songs among otheis, the famous 
Chant t/u Dipatt odes - *S tn /a Mott dt Muttbeau, 6tn 
VO/n/au Itte de I{obt*ptn n, itc , ti age dies, which ncvei 
reuchid the stage Htuttib tt Caistu*, Pht/tppt Ihnr , 
Tibet t , translations fiom Sophocles and Lessing, it run 
Giay and lloiace, from Tacitus and Anstoth , with t legits, 
dithyiambus, and Ossianu rhapsodies Asasatinst lit is 
said to posst ss gie.it lm lit -see La C alontnn (1797) and 
the Fpttu <t I o/tant (1800) — though hi* sins liom an 
excess of severity, and is sometimes malignant and unjust 

H<< (Kurtt v Caniphtrs dt Ton ph Cltfmcr, 8 vols , Pins, 182J 
18‘2(> , /Wwi, Pm is h ) i pt n t k i ) 1S-14 , Cltcjs <1 a unt iti s Autt ttrs 
Tnnpqtn*, \ul u 

CHEOPS, the n ime of an Egyptian king Khnfn , called 
Cheops by Herodotus, Chembes by DkkIouis, Souphis by 
Manetho, and Saoplus by Fratosthuies He was tlu second 
king of tho fourth dynasty of Manetho, and the buildei 
of tlio (beat Pyramid at Gi/eh, l JO stadia distant hum 
Memphis and about 15 from the Nile According to 
Diodorus, ea« h sido was 7 plethia long, and tho height 0 
plethru, oi acumling to Herodotus, each side of the base 
was 8 pletlira m extent, and tho height the same The 
formei sides are supposed to have been each 764 feet long, 
their present dimensions bung about 74(> feet, while the 
actual present height is 150 feet, and the angle of the casing 
Atones 51° 50', according to the measurements of Pcrring 
This wonder of the ancient world, the sepulchre of the 
monarch, was constructed at gicat expense and suffering, 
100,000 men, changed every three months, being employed 
by forced labour ten ye, us iti constructing the causew'uy by 
which the blocks of stone weie transported from the Tourali 
quaines, in tho Arabian chain, to a quay on the banks of 
the Nile, where they were transported by boat from the 
other bank Immense expense was entailed in the execu- 
tion of this coRth seimhhie, iml ac< ending to a popular but 
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improbable tradition, Cheops was compelled through want 
ot money to sacrifice the honour of his daughter to complete 
the task Other popular tales, according to the gloss or 
extract of Manetho, di pitted him as impious towards the 
gods, closing the temples and stopping the wuiship, but 
subsequently repenting, and wntiug a sacred book much 
esteemed by the Egyptians His name w r as supposed to 
mean wealthy, or having much hair Ihe monumental m 
formation about Cheops docs not confirm theGieek his- 
torians , on tilt coutraiy, it records the construction of 
temples m honour oi the gods, the repaii of the shriue and 
the gift ot various figures of tho temple of Isis and Athor 
close to his own pyramid, and his construction or repans of 
the temple of the same goddess Athor, the Egyptian Venus, 
at Dmderah oi Tentyns The suu ed book may have been 
part of the hg>ptiuu ntuals, portions of which wuc attri 
bated to the eaily kings of Egypt, and a medical papyius 
records tho discovery m his leign of a treatise on medicine 
in a temple of a goddess at the town of Dcbmut Cheops 
earned on war at the Wady Magarah in the Peninsula of 
Simu m Arabia, and a lock tablet represents him having 
conqueied the hostile tubes m the piesence of the god 
Thoth, who had itvenled the mines ot the locality His 
oppression had so afflicted Egypt that the chaiges of 
impiety had attached to lus name, but tho tombs of his 
thildicn reveal no change in the establish! (1 religion, and 
Ins pyidinid only ditfusiiom those of lus predecessors and 
immediate successor by r its lather laigti ai/e ami gr< ater 
beauty His name lvhiifu, sometimes with the addition of 
that of the god khmnn as khmun lvhufu, has been found 
on several monuments, and was found scrawled on the 
stones from the quairits of Tout ah or the Mons Troicus 
employed in the so called chnmbeis of construction of tho 
Gient Pyramid Tliue is no known monument with the 
date of a regnal ycai of this monarch, so that it is uncutum 
if he leigncd the sixty thiec yeais uttnbuted to him by 
Manetho, or the twenty nine assigned by Eratosthenes 
It is just possible, fiom fragment 30 ot the Papyrus of 
Turin, that he may have lived ninety live yeais and leigned 
tlielnghci number, as generally leeogni/cd by Egyptologists 
r ihe date ot Cheops according to Lepsms is 3095-3032 
m , but great difference of opinion, amounting to nearly 
2000 yeais, exists as to the time of Mcnes, from whom 
the lists separate him by the interval of 898 yeais Pnests 
of the Apis and Mnevis bulls aie mentioned m the tombs 
of his pe nod (Heiodotus, li 124, Diodorus, l 64, De 
llougc 4 , Jtuhetehe*, pp 52, 54 , Manette, Monuments de 
lioulatp pp 207-209 , Bnch, in Zettbchrtjt J a</yptmhe 
Apt at he , 1871, pp 61 6 1 , Due mu hen, Bauuikunde, 
pi \vi , a. It , Lepsius, Dnthm , n 2 ) 

CHEPHltEN, an Egyptian monarch, called m the 
hieroglyphs k haft a, by Herodotus Chopin en, by Diodorus 
Cephien or Chabuas, by Manetho Souphis II, and by 
Eiatosthenes Saoplus II He w r as, aceoidmg to the legends, 
the son or brother of Cheops, and act eel m the same 
tyrannical manner Chopin en built the second of tho 
gloat pyramids at Gizch close to the Sphinx and the Great 
Pyramid, and was said to be hated like his brother, his 
mummy not buned m the sepulchre but torn to pieces, and 
the saicophagi emptied of their contents Ihe piesent 
length of the base of this pyramid is 690 feet 9 inches, and 
its perpendicular height 447 feet 6 inches, its apgle 52° 
20', but it is not built with the same caie The wife of 
Chephren, named Mensankh, was priestess of the god 
Thoth, and Kheman another prince of the family, priest of 
Thoth at ileimopolis There is uo reason for believing in 
the impiety of the monarch, or any oppression more than 
m the case of his piedecessors and successor, all whose 
tombs were pyramids Chephren also built the small 
temple behind the great Sphinx, but does not appear 
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amongst the monarchs recorded at the Wady Magarah 
The lists of Abydos interpose a king called Ha-tatef or 
Tatefra, between Cheops and Chephren, but his reign was 
probably short and insignificant, and he may have been the 
brother of Cheops According to Herodotus, Chephren 
reigned 50, according to Manotho 66, and according to 
Eratosthenes 27 years, the longest time being probably 
correct From fragment 30 of the hieratic canon of Turin 
it is probable that he lived 95 years, and his reign, accord 
ing to Lepsius was from 3032-2966 b v A splendid 
dionte statue of Chephren is m the museum of Boulaq, 
and others, broken and thrown long ago mto the well of the 
temple near the Sphinx, supposed to have been destroyed 
by popular hatred with the remains of the tombs of his 
family m the Gizeh cemeteries, are the principal monuments 
of his reign It is just possible a bull Apis was buried in 
his pyramid (Heiodotus, n 127,128, Diodorus, n 64, 
Maspero, Fiagment <Vun commeidant sin le second line 
d’ Herodote, pp 4-7 , De Kougd, lict/ieri/its, pp 52, 54, 
62-64 , Manette, Lethe d M De Hougt , p 7, Lepsius, 
Auswahl , taf m) 

CHEPSTOW, a maiket town and river port of England, 
in the county of Monmouth, on the Wyc, 2 miles from its 
junction with the Severn, and 135 miles from London 
It occupies the slope of a hdl on the western bank ot the 
river, and is environed by scenery of much beauty and 
grandeur The town is genet ally well built, and the 
streets are bioad and clean The chut eh, originally the 
conventual chapil of a Benedictine puoiy ot Norman 
erection, was restored to its foimci dimensions by the 
rebuilding of the chancel and tiansept* in the beginning 
of the present century The western entrance and some 
other parts are richly decorated, and the inteiior contains 
many interesting monuments The castle, founded in the 
11th century by W Fit/ Osborn, earl ot Hereto! d, aud 
almost wholly rebuilt in the 13th, is still a magmlicent 
pile It stands on the summit of a cliff winch is washed 
by the Wye, and occupies about 3 acres of giound The 
river is crossed by a tine iron bridge ol five arclus, erected 
in 1816, which has a total length of 532 feet aud a span 
m the middle of 112 feet There is free passage for 
largo vessels as far as the bridge, but barges of from 18 
to 30 tons can ascend as far as Hercfoid Fiom the 
narrowness aud depth of the channel the tide rises suddenly, 
and to a great htight, frecpiently above 50, and it is said 
even to 70 feet, foinnng a dangerous boie lhere are no 
manufactures, but the trade is considerable The exports 
are timber, birk, lion, coal, cider, and millstones Popu 
iation m 1851, 4295, and in 1871, 3347 

CHEQUE “ A check on a banker,” says Mr Justice 
Byles, “ is in legal effect an inland bill of exchange drawn 
on a banker payable to bearer on demand A check is 
consequently subject in general to the rules which regu- 
late the rights and liabilities of parties to bills of exchange ” 
Commercial usage has, however, imposed on cheques certain 
qualities which do not attach to other bills of exchange 

Before 1858 cheques were not suoject to the stamp 
duties imposed on bills in general, if the) complied with 
the following conditions, viz , to have been drawn on a 
banker, to have specified truly the place of drawing 
(which must have been within 75 miles from the banker’s 
place of business), to have been payable to boarer on de 
mand,*not to have been post dated, and not to have declare d 
payment to be made in bills or notes Seveie penalties 
were imposed on persons making or receiving unstamped 
cheques not falling under this exemption In 1 858 a stamp 
duty of apeuny was imposed on all cheques, and the restric- 
tions as to place of drawing, post-dating, &c , abolished 
Another restriction making cheques good for sums under 
twenty shillings is also abolished 
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Although a drawee of a bill is not usually liable thereon 
until acceptance, a banker having effects belonging to his 
customer is bound to pay his customer’s cheques within a 
reasonable time There is what is callod an implied con 
tract that the baukci should do so, aud if it is broken the 
customei may recover damages The rule as to present 
liient of bills within a reasonable tune (? e , m general the 
day after issue) applies to cheques, but a diawei is not 
relieved by the holder’s negligence in presenting unless he 
has been injured theieby, as toi example by the failure of 
the banker in the interval The lmbit ot turning cheques 
with the name of some banker is belli veil to have been 
originally intended as a direction to diawees to pay only to 
the bankers so named, but it was In Id at law that such 
crossing amounted only to u direction to pay to sovh banker 
The words “ and Do,” the name ol tin part u uiar banker 
being lett out, have the same effect l’ay men t of a crossed 

cheque otherwise than through a banker was at common 
law evidence of negligence on the part of the drawee, render 
mg him responsible to the drawer The Ait 19 and 20 
Vnt i 25 i nacted that a cheque bearing across its face an 
addition ot the name of any banket or of the words “ and 
Company” should be payable only through some banker 
Payment mule otherwise than through a banker hitherto 
indirectly and practically invalid w is thus made directly 
and as a matter of law invalid In the construction of this 
statute it was held by the Court of Common Pitas, ill the 
case of Simmons v Taylor (27 Law Journal, 45), that the 
crossing wus no part of the cheque and that its fraudulent 
obliteration was no forgery of the < heque, and that the 
payment, without negligence of a cheque with the crossing 
so obliterated was good as against tho diawei This 
decision led to the Act 21 and 22 Viet c 69, wduch made 
the crossing a part of the cheque and its fraudulent 
obliteration a felony A holdu may cioss an uncrossed 
cheque or pretix any bankers name to the words “and 
Co ? ” but if a particular banker is once named the cbequo 
is henceforth payable through him alone When a crossing 
lias been obliterated a wiong payment of the cheque in 
consequence, if without fraud or negligence on the part of 
the banker, shall not bo questioned In a recent case 
(Smith v Union Bank of London) the elfut of these 
enactments was explained by the Court of Appeal in a 
manner which startled tho commercial community In 
tint case the plaintiff had crowed a cheque rctuvtd by 
linn from a customer with the name of Ins own bankers 
The check was stolen, and finally passed for full value to C 
who paid it mto his bankers, aud they m turn received 
payment of it from the defendants The court held that 
the negotiability of the cheque was not affected by statute, 
that C had become tho lawful holder, and that tin plaintiff 
had no action against tho defendants Tho consequence 
ol this decision was the A(t 39 and 40 Yict c 81, which 
piovided that when a cheque bears across its fate an 
addition of the words “and Company,” or any abbre- 
viation tlieieof, between two parallel tiansvcise lines, 
oi ot two parallel transverse lines simply, and either 
with or without the words “ not negotiable,” that addi 
turn shall be deemed a crossing, and the cheque shall be 
deemed to be crossed generally When a cinque bears 
across its face an addition of tho name of a banker, 
cither with or without tho words “not negotiable,” that 
addition shall be deemed a crossing, and tho cheque shall 
be deemed to be crossed specially, and to bo ciossed to 
that banker When a cheque is uncrossed, the lawful 
holder may cross it generilly or specially , when it is 
crossed generally, he may cross it specially, and whether 
crossed generally or specially he may add the words “ not 
negotiable ” Whon a cheque is i rossed specially, the 
banker to whom it is specially crossed may again cross it 
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socially to another banker as his agent for collection If 
a cheque is crossed generally, the banker on whom it is 
drawn shall not pay it otherwise than to a banker, if 
crossed specially, not otherwise than to the banker specially 
named m the crossing or his agent for collection When 
a cheque is crossed specially to more than one banker 
(except when crossed to an agent for collection) the banker 
on whom it is drawn shall refuse payment thereof When 
a crossed cheque has been [laid, either to the special banker 
in case of a special mossing, or to some banker in case of 
a general crossing, the banker and (if the cheque lias come 
to the hands of the payee) the diawci shall be in the same 
position as it the cheque had been paid to and recovered 
by the true owner thereof A banker paying crossed 
cheques otherwise than as authorized by this Act shall be 
liable to the true owner for any loss he may sustain 
When a cheque is presented foi piymont winch does not 
appear at the time to be crossed, oi to have had a crossing 
which lias been oblitoiatcd, or to have been altered other- 
wise than as authon/id by the Act, a banker paying the 
same in good faith and without negligence shall not bo 
liable by reason of the oliequo having been crossed, obliter 
ated, oi al toied, or by reason of payment having been 
made otherwise than to some banker, or to the banker 
named ui the special crossing If the crossed cheque beats 
the words “ not negotiable, the person taking it takes and 
can give no latter title to it than the person had fiom 
whom ho took it 

A cheque is p.iymout unless dishonouied , but on the 
question whether a di bt has been paid, it is not suihcient 
to produce a cheque drawn by the debtor in favour of the 
credit ui, and paid by the banket, unless it cun be shown to 
have passed thiougli the creditor’s hands Where u check 
haH been fi, indolently alt tied, and a banker pays a huger 
sum than that oiiginally wntten, he must bear the loss, 
and cannot charge Ins customu unless some act of his 
facilitated the foigery Where a cheque was filled up in 
such a way as to niukn deception easy, the customei was 
held lespousiblt ten the loss 

A new dose upturn of (half on a batikei is introduced by 
the Act l(» and 17 Vic t c •>*), ^ 1<) 

CHER, a cential depailment of Fiance, embiacmg the 
eastern pait of the ancient province of Bony and ]>ait ol 
Bouibonnais, bounded N by the depailment of Lone, W 
by Lon et Cher and Indre, S by Allier and (Viusc, and 
E by Nic'vie and Lone it is situated between 4(» c 18' 
and 47° II N lat and between 1° f>() and 3° G' E long, 
and has an area of 2780 square nnlos The surf no of the 
department m general is extremely level, the only elevated 
districts being on the northern andnoith western tiontiers, 
which aie skirted by a range of low hills The pun 
upal livers, besides the Cher and its tributaries, aie the 
Grande Kuildio and Petite Nauldre on the N, but the 
Loire and Alliei, though not falling witlnn the depaitment, 
diain the tastun districts, and are available for navigation 
The Cher itsoli becomes mvigtible when it receives the 
Amon and YtVie, and the communications of the piovince 
aie gieatly facilitated by the Canal du Beiry, which 
traverses it in all its length, the lateral canal of the Lone 
which stretches fiom Digointo Bnare, and the canal of the 
Sauldre Except in the Sologne, a sandy and sterile 
tract in the north west, the soil is generally fertile, but 
caries considerably m difteient localities The most pro- 
ductive region is that on the east, which belongs to the 
valloy of the Loire , the ceuti.il districts are tolerably 
fertile but marshy, being often flooded by the Cher , while 
m the south and south west then* is a considerable extent 
of dry and fertile land The depaitment contaius a com 
paratively large extent of pasturage, which lias given rise 
to a considerable trade m horses, cattle, sheep, and wool 


for the northern markets Among the agricultural produc- 
tions hemp bolds the first place, but wine, fruits, 
chestnuts, and truffles are also important articles of traffic 
Mines of iron and coal are wrought , and marble, millstones, 
lithographic stones, manganese, gypsum, porcelain clay, and 
peat are proem ed in different parts The smelting of 
iron-oie and the manufactuie of steel and cutlery are carried 
on to a considerable extent The other manufactures are 
of coaise cloth and canvas, cotton and woollen gauze, 
porcelain and toys The department is divided into three 
arrondissements, cognominal with the chief towns of 
Bourges, Saint Amand, and Sancoire, of which the first is 
the prmupal seat of admi initiation The total population 
in 1851 was 261,892, and m 1872, 33 r >,392 

Cll EH A SCO, a town of Italy, m the province of Cuneo 
and disti ict of Mondovia, mar the junction of the Stura 
and the Tanaro, 30 miles south-east of Turin, with winch it 
is connected by railway It is well built and is surrounded 
by walls A canal fiom the Stura supplies it with water 
The church of the Madonna del Popolo, which was com 
pieted in the 18th century, ir worthy of notice, and there 
are two large triumphal arches and some line mansions of 
the nobility The puncipal manufacture is silk, and there 
is some trade m corn, wine, and truffles 

Clieiasco ((\ Irrascum , or Can ascum) is only two miles from the 
Rite of Hit old Roman town of Poftinfia, whole there are still remains 
of a tin at u, an nmphithiatii, a temple, and other buildings In 
the Middle Ages it was one of the stiongcst tortusses of Northern 
ltalj, amt foi a time it lanked as a tut ut> In 1031, it gave its 
nann to a tn aty between Spain, France, and Home, m regard to 
the (halms of Montferi it and Mantua, and m 103 1, to tin peace 
Ixtwun fiamt and Sivoy In 1801, its fortifications were dis- 
mantle d by tin Flinch Pop 8880 

CHERBOURG, a naval station, fortified town, and 
seaport of Fiance, m the depaitment of La Manche, on the 
northern shore of the peninsula ol Cotentm, at the mouth of 
the small River Divcttc, in 49° 38' N lat , 1° 38' W long 
It stands on a bay formed by Cape Levi on the E and 
Cape La Hogue on the W , and is distant 75 miles from 
the Tbh of Wight, 41 miles W bv N from St Lo, and 212 



Plan of Cherbourg (4 2 miles N to S , 5 35 E to W ) 


m the same direction from Paris The town in itself is 
small and unimportant Its houses are built of stone and 
loofed with slate , but the stieets are narrow, and the only 
public buildings of any intci est are the tower (a retnnant 
of the old foitifications), the cliuich of La Trmitd, m front 
of which is the colossal statue of Napoleon I by Level 
the Chapelle do Notre Damt du Vceu, formerly part of the 
abbey founded by the Empress Maude in the 12th century , 
the Hotel do Ville, which contains the Henry Museum 
and tho library, the bathing establishments, opened in 
1827 , and the theatre The town is supplied with water. 
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from a reservoir completed in 1874 at Ch&teau d’Eau, 
about three quarters of a mile distant, and capable of con- 
taming upwards of 500,000 gallons. Cherbourg derives 
its chief importance from its naval and commercial 
harbours, which are distant from each other about half a 
mile The former is cut out of the rock, and is capable of 
accommodating fifty mon-of war of the largest size The 
depth of water at full tide is 50 feet, at low tide 25 feet 
Connected with the harbour are the dry docks, the yards 
where the largest ships m the French navy are constructed, 
the magazines, the rope walks, and the various workshops 
requisite toi a naval aisenal of the first class The works 
aie carefully guarded on every side by redoubts and 
fortifications, and are comraauded by batteries on the 
surrounding hills so completely that the haibour of 
Cherbourg may be pronounced one of the strongest m the 
world The commercial harbour at the mouth of the 
Divette communicates with the sea by a canal 650 feet in 
leugth and 54 m width It consists of two parts, an outer 
harbour 262 yaids long by 218 wide, and a basin 446 
yards long and 138 wide, in which the depth of water 
is 19 feet at low tide, and will be increased by the 
dredging operations commenced in 1874 Outside these 
harbours is the triangular bay, which forms the roads of 
Cherbourg This bay is admirably sheltered by the land 
on every side but the north To protect the shipping from 
the violence of the north winds the greut digue, or break 
water, has been constructed This immense work is 2J 
miles m length , its breadth at the base is 262 ieet, and at 
the summit 101 feet Its foundation was foimed by massy 
wooden frames, which were sunk and filled with stones , 
and it is now protected from the waves by a parallel line 
of largo blocks weighing each 44 tons The industrial 
activity of Cherbourg is considerable, its principal pro 
ducts being cotton yarn, refined sugar, soda, leathor, and 
chemicals A lace factory gives employment to nearly 
400 women The chief articles of export are farm and 
dairy produce, more especially potatoes, butter, and pigs , 
and the imports consist mainly of coal, iron, timber, and 
cotton The population m 1846 was 22,460, m 1872 it 
amounted to 34,785 

Cherbourg is supposed by some investigators to o(rupy the site 
of the Roman station of Comall um, but nothing definite is known 
about its origin The name was long regarded as a coriuption of 
Omaris Burqus , or Cresar’s Borough, but then is at hast as much 
probability that it is the same as the English Suit hot ough The 
castle is muitioned in the 11th eentmy, and the town ocitamly 
existed in the 10th William the (’onqueror supplied it with a 
hospital and a church, and Henrj 11 on several occasions chose it 
as nis residence In 1295, it was pillaged by an English fleet fiom 
Yarmouth, and in the 14th century it frequently suffered during 
the invasions of Norinatul} Captured by the English in 1418 aft« r 
a four months suge, it was recovued by Charles VII of Fianee in 
1450 An attempt was made under Louis XIV to construct a 
military port but the foitihcations were dismantl'd in 1689, and 
fuither damage was inflicted by tho English m 1758 Louis XVI 
commenced the construction of the breakwater, and his plans were 
afterwards carried out and extomlcd by Napoleon I , who is said to 
have declared that he would renew at Cherbourg the wonders of 
Egypt, and raise Ins pyiannd in the sea It was left, however, to 
Louis Philippe, and particularly to Napoleon 111 , to complete his 
designs, anu their successful realization was celebrated in 1858, in 
the prosence of the Queen of England, against whose dominions they 
had at one time been mainly directed Between 1783 and the 
close of 1857 , 66 , 862,000 francs had been expended on the works 

CHERIBON, or Sheribon, a seaport town on the north 
coast ofr Java, capital of a residency of the same name, and 
the seat of a Dutch governor, is situated at the head of a 
wide bay 125 miles E S E of Batavia, in 6° 48' S lat and 
108° 38' E long It was formerly a place of importance, 
but it has never fully recovered from the effects of a dis- 
astrous plague which visited the place at the beginning of 
this century The town and harbour are defended by a 
fort called the Beschermer or Protector which also serves 
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as a convict prison A church, founded m 1842, is used 
m common by Protestants and Roman Catholics , the 
Mussulman population has its mosque, and the Chinese 
their khn-tiny or temple A school lor European children 
was opened in 1824, and a Coveinmeut school in 1854 
The Chinese distuct is pietty populous , but no estimate 
exists of tho actual numbei At some distauce fioni the 
town are the graves of the sultans, among whom the most 
lemaikable is Ibnu Muhina, who mtiodiu ed tin Mahometan 
religion here m 1400 The distrnt is vei> ieitilc, and 
produces the finest cotlee raised in the island Timber, 
cotton, indigo, sugar and pepper aie exported in large 
quantities Total population ot distuct m 1850, 76*1,331 
CHEROKEES, CiiutokhsK, oi, m the foun employed 
by themselves, Tsaragkee , or ChelaLe , a tribe of Noith 
American Indians, now settled in the Indian f lemtoi>, 
wheie they occupy an area of 5960 square miles in the 
north-east and a strip along the noith of about 8500 
Before their removal thithei they possessed a laige tract of 
country now distributed among the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, and the western part of 
Florida They were then distinguished into two great 
divisions, the Ottare or Otari, who dwelt m the nroun 
tauious districts, and the Airate or Erati, who inhabited 
the lower grounds, and tiny woie fuither divided into 
seven clans, each of which prohibited intermarriage between 
its own members They attached themselves to the English 
in tho disputes and contests which arose between the 
European colonizers, founally recognized the English king 
in 1730, and in 1755 ctded a pait of their temtory and 
permitted the election of English foits Unfortunately 
this annty was interrupted not long after , but peace was 
again restor ed in 1761 The tr ibe was gradually advancing 
in civilization when the Revolutionary Wai bioke out, and 
they sided with the Royalist party This, of course, led to 
their subjugation by the new xepublic, and they were forced 
to surrender that part of their lands which lay to the south 
of the Savannah and east of the Chattahoochee Peace 
was made m 1781, and in 1785 they recognized the 
supremacy of the United States, and were established m 
their possessions The gradual advance of immigration 
soon led to disputes with the settlers, anu the Clierokecs 
were treated with the most lugh-handed injustice by the 
States, and more espenally by Gcoigia Exodus after 
exodus took place , a small part of the tribe desired a 
complete removal to another district , but the main body 
was neither to be bribed nor frightened from their country. 
An appeal was made to the United States Government, but 
it lent a deaf ear to their prayers, aud in Congress voted 
that a treaty concluded with a miserable minority should 
be regarded as binding on the whole tribe, which about that 
time numbei ed 27,000 A force of 2000 men was accord 
ingly sent under General Scott, which compelled them to 
enugiate to their piesent position After the settlement 
various disagreements between the Eastern and Western 
Cherokees continued for some time, but in 1839 a union 
was effected In the civil war of 1862 they all at first 
sided witu the South, but before long a stiong party joined 
the North, and this led to a disastrous internecine struggle 
On the close of the contest they were confirmed in the 
possession of their territory, but were forced to give a 
portion of their lands to their emancipated slaves Since 
then they have peacefully advanced in ptospenty and 
civilization , and under the influence of the Moravian, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational missions they have 
been partially Christianized In 1873 tliur numbers 
amounted to 17,217, their private property was worth 
$5,000,000 , there were 63 schools attended by 1884 pupils, 
89,250 acres wefc under cultivation, and their stock 
included 15,000 horses, 103,302 cattle, 3050 sheep, apd 
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68,868 swine They live in well-built villages, and mam 
tain industrial habits Their territory is distributed into 
eight distncts , and their chief town is Tahlequah, situated 
m the south-east corner of the country A newspaper is 
published in the capital in English and Cherokee, and a 
literature is being gradually formed Their language con 
sists of two dialects, — a third, called Gidoowa, having been 
lost The syllabic alphabet invented m 1821 by George 
Guess is the chaiai ter employed 

CHERRY (Cuattus) As a cultivated fruit tree the 
cherry is generally supposed to be of Asiatic ougm, 
wherne, according to Pliny, it was bi ought to Italy by 
Lurullus after his defeat of Mithridates, king of Poutus, 
68 ho As with most plants wlinh have been long and 
extensively cultivated, it is a matter of difhoulty, if not 
an impossibility, to identify the parent stock of the numer- 
ous cultivated varieties of ebony, but they are g6ne 
rally retailed to two species, (hiatus sylvestn\ the wild 
or corone thoiry or gean tiee (the riu rum of the French) 
and C vnlqan s, the common cherry tree (French cerisier) 
The former species appears to be indigenous on the 
Meditcuanean coasts, and in Central Em ope, including 
the British Islands , and it is probable that it is the latter 
species oi some of its valuable cultivated varieties which 
was introduced by Luculhis 

The genus Co asm includes trees of moderate size and 
shrubs, having smooth serrate leaves, white flowers, and a 
drupaceous fruit They aie natives ol the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres , and the cultivated varieties 
open their fruit in Norway as far as (>.V N The geans 
are generally distinguished from the common cheriy by the 
greater size of the trees, and the deeper colour ami compa 
rative insipidity of the flesh m the ripe fruit, which adheies 
hind} to the “nut”oi keiml , but among the very numerous 
cultivated varieties specific distinctions shade away so that 
the fruit cannot be ranged under these two heads In the 
Fruit ('at a lot/ ue published by the Horticultural Society in 
1842, eighty varieties are enumeiatcd, and to these cem- 
Htdetable additions have since been made by cultivation 
both in Europe and America The leading varieties are 
recogui/ed as Bigauoaux, Dukes, Moiellos, and Geans 
Seveial varieties aie cultivated as ornamental tiees and on 
account of then floweis 

The cheiry is a well flavoured sub-acid fruit, and is much 
esteemed for dessert , but it should be used cautiously, as, 
especially if not quite iipe, it has a tendency to clismder 
the bowels Some of the vaueties aie particularly selected 
for pies, taits, &c , and others for the pi operation of pro- 
sei ves, and for making cherry biandy The fruit is also 
very extensively employed in the prepaiafum of theliquuus 
known as kirsclnvassei, ratafia, and maraschino Knsch- 
wasser is made chiefly cm the uppet Rhine from the wild 
black gean, and in the manufacture the entire fruit-flesh 
and kernels aie pulped up and ullowecl to ferment By 
distillation of the fermented pulp the liqueur is obtained 
in a puie colourless condition Ratafia is similarly manu 
factuied, also by preference from a gean Maraschino, a 
highly valued lupum, the best of which is produced at 
Zara m Dalmatia, ditleis from these in being distilled from 
a cherry called marasia, the pulp of which is mixed with 
honey, honey oi sugar being added to the distillate foi sweet- 
ening It is also saul that the flavour is heightened by 
tho use of the leaves of the perfumed cheiry, Cerasm 
Mahaleb 

The wood of the cherry tree is valued by cabinetmakers, 
and that of tho gean tree is largely used m the manufac- 
ture of tobacco pipes The American red cherry, Ceiasm 
serotwa , is much sought after, it being compact, fmo 
grained, not liable to watp, and susceptible of receiving a 
brilliant polish The balk of this species is very highly 
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esteemed m America a a a mild tonic and sedative medi- 
cine, and ib coming into use for the same purpose in Great 
Britain The kernels of the perfumed cherry, C. Mahaleb f 
are used m confectionery, and for scenting toilet soap 
A gum exudes from the stem of cherry-trees similar in its 
propel ties to gum arable 

CHERSO, an island of Illyria, included m the govern- 
ment of Trieste, m the Gulf of Quarnero, connected with 
the island of Osero by a bridge, and separated from the 
mainland by the channel of Fanssina It is about 35 
miles in length, with an area of 105 square miles, and 
has about 7600 inhabitants It is traversed by a range of 
mountains, forming natural terraces on which vines and 
olive trees flouiisli The other parts of the island are 
covered with bushes of laurel and maBtic, but there are 
scarcely any large trees There is a scarcity of springs, 
and the houses aie generally furnished with cisterns for 
rain water The capital oi the same name, on the western 
side of the island, has a cathedral, several churches and 
monasteries, and 4G73 inhabitants In the centre of the 
island at 40 Paris feet above tin. level of the sea, is an inter 
esting lake called the Vrana or Glow’s Lake, which, accord 
mg to the hypothesis of l)i Lorenz of Flume, is connected 
with the island of Osero 

CHERSONESE, Chkkhonesus, or CiiEitttoNFhUB (from 
Xc/jcro 9 , mainland, and vrjtro s, island), is a word equivalent 
to peninsula In ancient geography, the Cliersonesus 
Tluuuca, Chersonesus Taurica or Scy tinea, and Chetsonesus 
Cimbrica coi respond respectively to the peninsula of the 
Dardanelles, the Crimea, and Jutland, and the Golden 
Chersonese (rjxfwoi'j x^ppovyaos) is usually identified with the 
peninsula of Malacca The Taunc Chersonese was further 
distinguished as the Gieat, in contiast to the Heracleotic 
or Little Chersonese at its south-western corner, where 
the town of Sebastopol now stands 

CHEBTSEY (m Saxon ( Jeoite * Eye or Ceoita's Island ), a 
maiket-town of England, on the south bank of the Thames, 
in the county of Surrey, about 25 miles W S W from 
London by iailwa) It is conuccttd with Middlesex by a 
bridge of seven arches, luult of Pui beck stone m 1785 
The palish church, rebuilt m 1808 at a cost of £1 2,000, 
contains a tablet to Chailes James Fox, who i abided at St 
Anne’s Hill in the vicinity, and another to Lawrence 
Tomson, a translator of the New Testament m the 17th 
c entury The principal educational establishments ai e sup- 
ported by a foundation bequeathed in 1725 b} the libeiaht) 
of Sn William Perkins , and they afford a fiee education 
to upwards of 200 children Hardly any remains aie left 
of tho gieat Benedictine abbey, which was rebuilt by Edgar 
m 963 on the site of an eailier monastciy established by 
Earconwald, bishop of London, in the 7th century Its 
buildings at one time included an aiea of 4 acres , but they 
fell into almost complete decay m the 17th century, and a 
“ fair house ” was erected out of the turns by Sir Nicholas 
Carew of Beddington The ground-plan can yet be traced, 
the fish ponds are still complete , and carved stones, 
coffins, and encaustic tiles ot a peculiar manufacture are 
frequently exhumed Among the abbots the most famous 
was John de Rutherwycke, who was appointed m 1307, 
and continued, till his death in 1346, to carry on a great 
system of alteration and extension, which almost made the 
abbey a new building The house m which the poet 
Cowley spent the last years of bis life is still extant, and 
tho chamber m which he died is preserved unaltered The 
town is the seat of a county court, and possesses a literary 
institute and an agricultuial society Its principal tiade is 
in produce for the London markets During the 7th cen- 
tury Chertsey was the residence of the South Saxon kings. 
Population of the parish m 1872, 7763, of the town, 
about 3000 
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OHERUBIM (plural of cherub) were “ celestial genu,” 
and, m M de Saulc/s opinion, little else can be positively 
affirmed (Histone de Part judaique, p 24) Fresh light 
has, however, recently been thrown upon them from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and wo are no longer reduced bo 
admit that “ le vaste champ des hypotheses restera toujours 
ouverfc.” According to the Old Testament, the cherub 
united the functions of bearer and guardian of deity , or 
rather, perhaps, there was a diveigence m the popular 
beliefs on this subject In Ps xvm JO, 2 Sani xxu 11 
Yahweh (the so called Jehovah) is described as “ riding upon 
a cherub,” and m the parallel line as “ swooping,” the wotd 
applied m Dout xxvin 49 and elsewhere to the flight ot 
the eagle Putting the two phrases togethei, we may 
conclude that, according to one version of tho myth — 
whether fully believed in oi not by the Psalmist need not 
here be discussed — the cherub was either an eagle oi a 
quadiuped with eagk’s wings This result would seem 
to justify connecting the woid with the Assyrian Lm aba, 
a synonym of kuruLLu or kauikku the “ending” bird, 
te, accotdmg to Friedrich Delitzscb, the vultuie On 
the other hand, the prophet Ezekiel (xxviu 13-JG), 
though agreeing with the Psalmist m mentioning but one 
cherub, describes him as “ walking in the midst of stones 
of hre ” (i e , thunderbolts), and as extending his wings 
over “ the holy mountain of Elohnn,” m other words, as 
the attendant and guard rather thau as the bearer of deity 
And lu tho fuller account of Paradise m Genesis “ the 
cherubim ” (i e , the entire band of cherubs) are stationed 
“ with (or neai) the blade of the turning sword” (this, 
like the “ tree of life, ” has a Babylonian analogue, and is 
a mythic phrase meaning tho lightning, — see references 
below) “ to guard the way to tho tiee of life” (Gen in 24 ) 
Now, according to a talismauic nisei iption copud by 
Lenormant, Limbic is a synonym for tho steer god, whose 
winged image filled the place of guardian at the entrance 
of the Assynau palaces And m the fantastic description 
of Ezekiel penned by the Rivei Chelur, one of the four 
faces of a cherub was that of an ox (Ezek i 10, aftei which 
the corrupt passage in x 14, must, in spite of Lenormant, 
be corrected) We should, therefoie, counect tho word 
cheiub pnmanly with the Assynau Luubu, but also, as 
proposed above, with Lurubu The two forms seem to 
be co-ordinate and expressive of some quality common to 
the kmg ot birds and tho colossal steer Their etymology 
is altogether uncertain, and possibly to bo sought for (as 
Mr Sayco has suggested) outside tho sphere of Sennlism 
Partial parallels to the cheiubnn m non Semitic mythologies 
are not uncommon, but are mostly deceptive The most 
complete one is that of the winged ypimts (a sccondaiy foi m 
of kerubim), who not ouly watched over tho treasures oi 
the gods (cf Herod iv 13, 110), but were also the bearers 
of deity, if at least Plutarch and Eustathius may be followed 
m identifying the TerpaarKtXrjs oluivas of 2Esch Prom 
395 with the gnflin (see Hermann, ad lot ) Probably the 
griffin was imagined under more thau one form This was 
certainly the case with the Hebrew cherub, as appears not 
only from tho passages referred to above, but from the 
inconsistencies of the single prophet Ezekiel (cf i 6, xli 
18) The significance of the mythical cherubim has been 
well pointed out by C P Tiele They are probably the 
masses of clouds, which seem to guard tho portals of the 
sky, and on which the sun-god appears to issue forth at 
break of day This will account for the expressions used 
of the cherubim both of the heavenly and of the earthly 
“habitation” of Yahweh, expressions taken up by the 
Biblical writers from the folklore of their times 

For the Assyrian authorities, set Schrader, Jenaer Litteratur • 
mbwng, 1874, p 218, Delitzsch (the younger), Assynsche Studien , 
pp. 107, 108 , and for the Babylonian lightning myth, Lenormant, 
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Birose, p 138, Records of the Past, vol m pp 127-120 Compare 
also Herder, Wtrkt, vol xxxm (Geut tier EbraXschen BoeSie), 
PP 168-180, Ewald, Antiquities of Israel , Eng tratisl , p 123, 
Klelim, m Theoloqisthe Studien und Krxtilcin , 1871, Tiele, 
Vergelykcndc gesdncdtno dtr mule godudiensten, vol i p, 366, 
and F W Fdirar in Kittos Cifclopatdui of BibUoal Literature , art 
“Cherubim (T K C) 

(JHEKU BIN 1, Maiu a Lu ioiZlnobio Oaki oSalvatojuc 
( 17 CO— 1 842), one ol the gieatest musical composers of 
modem times, was born at Floience, 14th September 1760 
His father was accompauyist (mat dio <d mnbalo) at the 
Pcigola theatre, and himsdf guide d the hist musical 
education of his sou, whose talent lagan to evince, itself at 
a veiy early period “I commenced Laming music,” 
Cbeiubini says of himself, “at six years, composition at 
nine , the fotmor I was taught by my fathei, the latter by 
Bartholomew' Felici and his son Alcxandei ” Italian music 
at that time was at a low ebb The populai com posers 
of opoa soul ehietly aimed at m\ outing pleasing tunes 
and fiont ate tor the vocal display ot the smgeis, the 
dignity and giundeui of the old Italian school were all but 
lost To imbue himself with those great traditions of 
tho past was the clmf aim of young Cheiubiin’s ambition, 
and tor that purpose ho went m 1777 to Bologna, where 
for foui years he studied undu Joseph fcJarti, a well-known 
composer and theorist of the time, and himsolf the pupil 
of the celebrated Padie Martini, one of tho gieatest con- 
trapuntists Italy Inis produced It was m this school that 
Cherubini laid the foundation ot that deep knowledge of 
his ait which gives to all his w'oiks the impress of perfect 
mastership It was also under S.nti’s guidance that ho 
made his first attempts at diamatic composition They 
weie pieceded, however, by a mass written at tho age of 
thirteen, and vanous other bacred compositions Karti 
was the composer of numerous opeias, amongst which 
Le Fozze di Domna may be mentioned as the mobt 
successful one It now becumo Cherubim's task to supply 
the music for the miuoi diameters in Ins mastei’s dramatic 
woiks, an excellent way of gaining versatility of style and 
resource, turned to full account by the young compose) 
His first independent woik was culled Qumto Fabio , 
an open * seno, m three acts, fiist peilountd in 1780, and 
soon followed by Anntda (1782), Ad nano tn Stria 
(same year), and seveml otkci woiks ot a similar kiud 
At this time ot Ins life his uitistie individuality wus foinnng 
gradually, but as jet he hud not emerged from the purely 
mutative stage of pioduition Absolute artistic value 
these juvenile woiks do not possess, but they tended to 
prepaie Cheiubnn for gi eater things, and in the meantime 
secured him a dignified position amongst contemporary 
composers In 1784 he was asked to wutetwo works for the 
Italian opeia m London, one oi which, La/inta pnncipcbsu, 
was favourably received while the other, Giulio Sabmo , 
was “murdered” by the clitics, to use the emphatic ex 
piession of a contemporary witness In 1786 he left 
London, whither he had gone to be piesent at the pro- 
duction of his operas, and went to Paris After a short 
stay in Italy be took up his permanent residence in the 
latter city 

Cherubim may be cited as a striking instance of the amal- 
gamating power inherent m the French type of national cul 
ture, Spontim, Meyerbeer, and to some extent Gluck, sub- 
mitted to tho same spell With the last-mentioned master 
Cherubim shares the grand declamatory pathos, tho classic 
dignity which characterizes the Augustan age of French 
tragedy A work like Cheiubim’s Mtdte is imbued with 
the same elevation of pathos which m Corneille’s greatest 
tragedies nukes us forget the stilted affectations of his heroes 
and heroines The first opera composed by Cherubim 
in France is called Demophoon , wouls by Marmontel 
Its merits were appreciated by connoisseurs, but it 
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was not a popular success This, however, was achieved 
in the most brilliant manner by Cherubini's next 
opera, Lodotda (1791), which opens the series of great 
dramatic works belonging to the composer's second period 
The representative production of this penod is Make , 
already alluded to The main characteristics of the com 
poser’s style have also been briefly touched upon From a 
meie musnal point of view a bold though always strictly 
logical sequence of harmonies, a neb vein of melodious de- 
velopments, and gieat buUmncy and oiiginahty of mstiu 
mental effects ought to be addul 

By the production of Midi? (1797) the com poser’s re 
putation was firmly established All Tans was m rap 
turouB admiration of lus genius, with one exception — 
Napoleon Bonapuite The young victonous general aspired 
to musical ftmatcurslup, and loved to speak authoritatively 
on that as on most otliei subjects But it was not in 
Cherubini’s charai ter to bow to any man, however great, m 
matteis artistic Clienilwii’s repeated umonstranc csagainst 
Napoleon’s exaggerated < nthusiasm for Paesiello, Zmgarelh, 
and other ephemeral composers culminated m the blunt 
repartee, — “ (’it oycn -general, 1 perceive that you love only 
that music which does not pi event you fiom thinking of 
your politics ” The emperor remembered the afliont 
offered to the citizen-general, and the appointment of 
Impel ml chapelmaster was given to Lesueur, m spite of 
the Italian com poser’s superior merits But Cherubim does 
not seem to have suffered much under this disappomtn ent 
Two works replete with serenest joy owe their ongin to the 
penod alluded to — A na< reon (1803) and 1a i deut Joimuis 
(1804) Tho last mentioned w oik is Cherubim’s master- 
piece of comic opera In it we admire the grace and true 
gaietedt » caan, which have made the cornu opera of France 
deservedly famous amongst uuhzed nations The libietto 
of Lea devx Joviikcs, although clevei and piquant, does 
not offer many opportunities for musical expansion, the 
action, as is usual m Ficrich comic opera, being to a gieat 
extent earned on in spoken dialogue But Cherubim has 
succeeded m delineating with a few graphic touches the 
jmpoit of Ins characters and situations A peasant chorus 
m the third act, a Savoy aid's song, and the couplets of 
Micheli the ]ovml water earner, are msurpassable speci 
mens of their genre, equal m melodious beauty and grace 
to anything that French (omposers Line ptoduced m these 
forms of art Cherubim, indeed, ranks with the greatest 
masters of the Fundi school, — with Giotry, Dalny rac, 
Auber, and Boieldiou, all of whom he infinitely sui passes 
as far as music J. woikmanship is concerned 

In 1805 Cherubini wuit to Vienna, in compliance with 
an invitation to compose an opera for the impel lal theatre 
of that city Here lus chances of success w^eie once xnoie 
thwarted by lus gieat antagonist Napoleon, who entered 
Vienna at the head of tho victonous French army, ami for 
a time mteiruptcd all aitistic enterprise Tho peisonal 
meeting of emperor and composer was again of auytlnng 
but a fnendly kind Soon after tho performance of Lis 
new work Fan id a (180G) at Vienna, Cherubini returned 
to Paris, and f oi a Jong time kept an unbroken silence 
His chief occupation was his lessons at the Conservatoire, 
besides which he filled up gieat pait of the day by cutting 
the hearts and diamonds of oulinary playing raids into all 
kinds of fantastic figures and landscapes The results of 
Ins extraordinary ingenuity, carefully framed, covered the 
walls of his study An accidental circumstance at last 
roused lain from this morbid indolence He was staying 
at a count t\ seat of the Prince de Chimay, where a new 
church was to be inaugurated Timidly was an appeal 
made to mm for a leligious composition to be performed on 
the occasion, and in compliance with this request he wrote 
in a few weeks Ins great Mass in F Thus at a time of 
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life when most artists rest on their laurels he entered t> 
new field of creative labour — that of sacred music. Of 
the works of Cherubim's third and perhaps his greatest 
penod only the most important can be mentioned here* 
They are the Missa Solcmms in 1), the coronation mass 
written for the consecration of Charles X, and the two 
requiems in C and 1), the latter for male voices Besides 
these he wrote numerous smaller compositions for the service 
of the Chapel Royal, most of which are still unpublished. 
The most stukiug feature of Cherubini's sacred compositions 
is then solemn grandeur of conception, combined with an 
unequalled masteiship of artistic treatment 

The llestoration of the Bourbons drew Cherubim from 
Ins long seclusion The royal family wete eager to show 
their lavour to the opponent of Napoleon Bonaparte 
Cherubim was created composer and conductor to the 
Chapel ltoyol, and in 1821 obtained the petmanent director- 
ship of the Conservatoire His days w ere prolonged beyond 
the ordinary age of men, and after having witnessed and 
paitly celebrated numberless revolutions m his adopted 
country, the more than septuagenarian retained sufficient 
vigour of mind to write one of lus most charming operas 
when Louis Philippe was king m Fiance It is called Alt 
Baba, and was first pei formed in 1833 To tho list of 1 iib 
dramatic compositions ought also to be added another 
important opera, Lts Abmmiage a, written in 1813, but 
ticated with undeserved neglect by the public He also 
wrote several pieces of chamber music, amongst which six 
quartets for stiings, and one quintet and six sonatas for the 
pianoforte may bo mentioned. A great number of his 
compositions, moieovet, remained in manuscript at his 
death, Maich 15, 1842 Cherubini’s external bearing was 
frequently harsh and arrogant , his prejudice against 
Beethoven, both personally and artistically, is a deplorable 
instance of his onesidtdness But his more intimate 
fi lends found him kind and faithful Ills love of order 
was earned to excess Alibis music was caiefully labelled 
and distributed in pigeon holes, and even his pocket- 
luindkei chiefs were numbered for consecutive use To this 
extreme carefulness we owe a complete catalogue of Iub 
own compositions from 1773-1841, edited by M Bottle 
de Tuulmon, uuder the title of JYotm des Manuscntt 
autogiaphes de la musique compose? p<n M L Z C S 
Cheuibmi "We also possess by him a valuable Coins de 
conhepomt et de fugue, the letterpress of which is wutten 
by Ins pupil the well known composer IlahWy An English 
biography — C heruhnn , Meirwmals illnati ative of his Life 
(Loud 1874) — lias been written by Mr E Bellasis An 
interesting article containing personal reminiscences of 
Cheiubim by the German composer Ferdinand Hiller 
appeared in Matmillan's Magazine in 1875 (f H ) 

CIIEltUSCI, a tribe of ancient Germany, whose country 
was bounded on the E by the Elbe and on the W by the 
Weser In the time of Augustus the cruelty of Varus, who 
commanded tho lloman army on their frontier, drove them 
into war, and they annihilated the legions sent against 
them In the 4th century they had become members of 
the Frankish confederation 

CHESHIRE, a maritime county m the north-west of 
England, is bounded on the N by the Mersey, which separ- 
ates it from Lancashire, on the N E by Yorkshire, on the 
E by Derbyshire and Staffordshire, on the S by Shropshire 
and Denbighshire, on the W by Flintshire, and on the N. W. 
by the Irish Sea Its greatest length from east to west is 
about 48 miles, and its gieatest breadth from south to 
north about 33 miles It possesses an aiea of 705,493 
statute acreR, or 1102 Bqfuare miles, and its population in 
1871 w r as 561,201 persons (males, 271,033, females. 
290,168) Since the first census in 1801, the population 
has increased by 368,396 persons, or 191 per cent, and 
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since 18S1 the increase has amounted to 105,476 persons, 
or 23 per cent in twenty years. 

The formation 'of the county is generally flat, with some 
hills on the east on the Derbyshire and Yorkshire boundary, 
which extend also to the Staffordshire side There aro 
also lower hills near Chester and Flintshire, and at Alderley 
Edge and Beeston insulated hills standing up out of the 
prevailing level The principal geological formation is the 
New Red Sandstone, which occupies nearly the whole of the 
central and western part of the county A small patch of 
lias occurs in the south The Coal Measures extend along 
the eastern side on the borders of Staffordshire and I)orby 
shire, and also are worked on the banks of the Dee below 
Chester The principal mineral produce is salt, which is 
found as rock-salt m mines at North wich, and is manu 
factured there and at Winsford, Middle wich, Sandbach, 
and Lawton, from the brine-springs overlying the rock- 
salt Lead and copper are also found, though not m 
great quantities Copper was worked at Alderley Edge 
at an early period, but the works weie discontinued until 
lately, when they have been recommenced 

The flora of the central plain of Cheshire, which repre- 
sents its most characteristic vegetation, is intermediate 
between that of the northern and southern couuties of 
Butam The botany of the high-lands oast of Macclesfield 
is nearly encetal m its nature, akin to that of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, whilst m the west the botany of 
Wirral shows more variety than that of the Midland 
region, and is more southern in its character The curious 
system of marl pits, and the frequent inland meros, each of 
which has a vegetation of its own, render Mid Cboshire 
pre-eminent among English counties for the development 
of such species as Carex and Potamogeton Two rare 
species may be cited to prove the strong admixture of 
northern elements in the flora, viz, Aiundo struta at 
Oakmere and Saxtfraga Hirculus , now unfortunately 
extinct, at Knutsford As compared with one near or south 
of London, a Cheshire arable field shows a lamentable 
paucity of species A botanist would only in a day’s walk 
mark 150 species of flowering plants, as against 300 species 
marked m the same time m Kent or Sussex 

The principal rivers in Cheshire are tho Dee, which, 
rising m the Welsh mountains, forms the boundary between 
the county and Denbighshire and Flintshire, and ultimately, 
having formed a wide navigable estuary bolow Chester, 
falls into the Irish Sea , the Mersey, which rises m the 
Yorkshire hills, forms the county boundary along the whole 
of its northern side, and having given the opportunity for 
tho formation of the ports of Liverpool, Birkenhead, and 
Runcorn, also fall into the Irish Sea, and tho Weaver, 
which, rising m the south-west of tho county, traverses it 
in a north-westerly course, and being joined by the 
Dane at Northwieh, empties itself into tho Mersey at 
Weston Point By moans of a senes of locks, tho Weaver 
has been made navigable for vessels of 200 tons as 
far as Winsford, and thus furnishes a means of transporta- 
tion for the salt produced m tho locality The profits of 
the navigation, which was originally undertaken by a few 
Cheshire squires, belong to the county, and are paid over 
annually to the relief of the county rates At present, in 
consequence of a large outlay in further deepening and 
improving the navigation, all payments to the county 
treasury are suspended, but on an average of late years 
from £16,000 to £20,000 has been paid over 

Distributed over the surface of the county are small lakes 
or meres, and it seems to have been a point of honour for 
the old houses of the gentry to have been built on their 
banks Combermere, Tatton, Ilostherne, Tabley, Dodding 
ton, Marbury, and Mere, with a host of smaller waters, 
are dotted over the county whilst nearly m every field 
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are old marl-pits, whence in former days the sole supply of 
manure for the permanent pastures was obtained* 

The climate is temperate and damp , the soil is varied 
and irregular, but a largo proportion of it is a thm-skmned 
clay lu only one spot of the county is the soil said to be 
fertile enough to food a bullock to tho acre The agriculture 
of the county, which some twenty-five years ago was back 
ward and discreditable, has marvellously improved m the 
last quartei of tho contuiy Tho land, which was wet and 
full of rushes, has been drained , its fertility has been 
increased by the periodical application of bone-dust , the 
old crooked fences have been romoved or straightened , and 
the farm-houses and buddings, which were insufficient for 
the decent accommodation of man and beast, hn\e been 
i ©placed on many estates by modem structures well adapted 
for their purposes Dauy farming is the description oi 
agriculture still principally pursued, and m March 1875 
there wore, according to tho Boaid of Trade returns, 96,170 
cows in the county, whose milk if all converted into cheese 
would have yielded a produce of about 16,000 tons of 
cheese But though tho tendency to make cheese m some 
parts of tho county still prevails, the influence of the larger 
population gathered together round the purely agricultural 
part of the county has greatly diminished tho production of 
the staple article, whilst tho competition of American cheese 
has made tho manufacture of all but the best qualities unpro- 
fitable Liverpool, Manchester, Stockport, Macclesfield, the 
cotton districts in the north-east of the county, and the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries on the south-west, all demand a supply of 
milk, meat, and garden produce, aud the facilities of transit 
afforded by the railways have in many cases already 
changed, and gradually in many more will change, the 
chaiacter of Cheshire agriculture Although in some cases 
the Cheshire tenant-farmer is little more than a labourer 
owning cows, workiug as hard as his own labourers, and 
with as little or less education, yet there aro now a large 
number of farms as well and skilfully cultivated and 
producing as large produce to tho acre (thanks to the 
facilities of obtaining manure from the larger towns) as 
any in the United Kingdom 

During the years 1865 and 1866 a mighty calamity 
swept over this county The cattle plague, which had m 
1745 destroyed 30,000 ho id of cattle, appeared m the 
second week of October 1865 ou the southern border of the 
county Spreading itself there, and breaking out almost 
simultaneously on the north-west, west, and east, it had by 
the 21st February 1866 destroyed 36,823 head of stock 
On that day an Act of Fulfilment was passed to authorize 
slaughter and to give compensation, and m consequence 
35,670 cattle were killed A loan was granted from the 
Treasury, on tho security of the county rate, of £270,000 
to pay the compensation foi losses after the 22d February, 
which entails an annual charge on the county rates of 
£14,583, 14s lOd until tho year 1896 Although by this 
terrible loss many individuals were ruined, and for the 
time great distress was caused, yet on tho whole tho agri- 
culture of tho distnct was benefited Landlords discovered 
that stringent clauses in their leases might safely be mo- 
dified , tenant-farmers becamo convinced that cheesomakmg 
was uot tho whole duty of the agriculturist, and the possi 
bility and even the necessity of new ways of farming, and 
of the introduction of sheep or feediug-stock, became ap- 
parent 

From the agricultural returns for 1875 (which, however, 
aro uot complete) it appears that the average ucieago de- 
voted in Cheshire to com crops is exceptionally low, being 
16 2, while the average of all England is 31 2 The follow- 
ing table shows tho distribution of the acreage in the 
county, and tho numbers of five stock m the years 1872 
and 1875 — 
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Oat* 


Wheat 


tf alley 
Bean* A c 


Potato** 


Turnip* 

and 

Mangolds 


1872 46,446 84,195 10,072 20,921 10,001 

1876 44,908 80,745 9,825 18,770 11,054 


Vetches, 
Can ots, Ac 

2,501 

1,862 


Gins* 

under 

lotutloo 

04,769 

67,400 


Horii , Catlta Sheep Pig* 

1872 18,818 1 r ) 5 , 664 108,877 67,879 

1876 20,499 162,460 111,830 61,209 


In the latter year there were 84, OKI acres uudei corn 
crops, and 31,080 undei given crops, both showing a de 
crease as compared with 1872 

The county is anteisected by railways in every direction 
At Crewe the London and North-Western ltailway divides 
into three sections, and tak< s its passengers oi goods to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Chestu, and the North From 
Stockport and Manchester the Cheshire lines inn into the 
centre of the county and acioss J >elamtre Forest to Chester , 
and there are lints from Chester to Birkenhead, to 
Manchester, to Shrewsbury, and into the different parts ot 
North and South Wales 

The canals, too, still convey goods from Buncom and 
Ellcsnu re-port to the Staffordshire potteries, and afford 
means of communication between Manchester, Liverpool, 
and the interior of the county 

The principal towns are Chester, Birkenhead, Maccles- 
field, Stockport, Northwich, Crowe, and Congieton At 
Stockpoit the manufacture of hats and cotton is earned 
on, and Matcleslield and Congieton aie the seats of the 
silk manufacture At Crewe are situated the great work- 
shops of the London and Noith Western Hallway, and 
round the station, wheio in 1841 time was a wooden box 
to tako the tickets uud one solitary larmhouse, there is now 
crowded a population of nenrly *10,000 inhabitants The 
trade of Northwich and Wmsfoid is tho munulat ture of 
salt, by the < vaporation of tho watu fiom the brine During 
the year 1875 it is calculated that 1,500,000 tons of salt 
were produt ed, of wine h 1 ,000,000 \uie for export, 350,000 
tor chemical woiks, 100,000 for agiuultui.il purposes, and 
50,000 for donnstu use In that yuu time were m 
Cheshire 1201 salt pans, eiuplo> mg over 3000 men About 
150 men are engaged in lock-salt mining, and the carriage 
of salt on the Mersey and Weaver omploys at least 1000 
men and 500 boys Steanieis aie now largely employed 
in the inland navigation, between thirty and forty being 
engaged m the rallying trudi 

Besides being in part a manufacturing und m part a 
purely agneultuial county, Cluslme, moie peihaps than 
any place except tho distints round the metiopolis, is the 
borne of business men The mnnufac tutors ot Manchestei, 
the nmolmnts ot Liverpool, the gentle men employed m the 
pottery trade, all have their villas here At Alderley and 
Bowdon neai Manchester, in the Wrrrall hundred on the 
banks of the Mersey, at Alsagei on tho Staffordshire bordei, 
are to be found cotigeins of the dwellings of lull men, 
which viemtlmi appointments and surroundings with the 
houses of tho gie.it landowners of the county Perhaps no 
stronger proof can be given of this tact than that, in the 
return lately furnished to the House of Commons of a 
Butnmaiy of the leturns of owners of land, tho numbei of 
properties between 1 acrB and 10 is lopoitecl to be 3106 out 
of a total number of 23,720, add the aveiagu rental per acre 
is £24, 13s These pi opoi turns aie m the whole return foi 
England and Wales exceeded only m the ex metropolitan 
paits of Surrey and Middlesex, and in tho mining and 
manufacturing counties of Lancaslme and Glamorganshire 
Cheshire is emphatically a county lull of large estates 
In the return just quoted may be found the fact that 
the rental of estates between 5000 and 10,000 acres amount 
to 20 4 of the total value of the county, a larger percentage 
than m any English county save one Ot the owners of 
more than 10,000 acres Lord Tollemache of Helmingham 


owns 25,380 , the marquis of Cholmondeley, 16,842 ; 
the duke of Westminster, 15,001 , Sir Heniy Delves 
Broughton, 13,832 , the ltev T France Hayhurst, 10,650, 
and Lord Crewe, 10, 148 , whilst Lord Egerton of Tatton, 
Lord Harrington, Lord Stamford and Warrington, Lord 
Derby, Sir P D M Grey Egerton, Lord Haddington, Lord 
De Tabley, Lord Delamere, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord 
Kilmorey, Lord Shrewsbury, Mr Legh of Lyme, Mr Leigh 
of Adlington, Mr K. E Warburton, Sir Charles Shakerley, 
and Mr Bromley Davenport make up the seventeen who 
are returned as owning between 5000 and 10,000 acres 
each This list of landowners is composed of men whose 
names, w ith one exception, are histone in Cheshire, so small, 
spite of the neighbourhood of Liverpool and Manchester, 
have been the transfers of the large estates from their 
original owneis to the capitalists of the present day 

For parliamentary representation the county is divided 
into East, West, and Mid Cheshire, each of the three 
sections returning two members to the House of Commons 
In East Cheshire the registered electors in 1876 were 
6,587 , m Mid Cheshire, 8241 , and in West Cheshire, 
10,178 There are besides represented within the 
county the boioughs of Macclesfield and Birkenhead, part 
of the city of Chester, the limits of which extend into 
Wales, and parts of the boroughs of Wairington, Stockport, 
Ashton-undu-Lyne, and Staly bridge, all of which extend 
more or less into Lancashire There is one court of quarter 
sessions m tho county, which holds its meetings alternately 
at Chester and Knutsfoul, and is adjourned from one place 
to tho other for the trial of prisoners at intermediate 
sessions Tho rateable value of the county as assessed to 
tho county iates is £2,690,701 

Perhaps no county has advanced more m material 
piosperity than Cbcshue has in tho last half-century In 
none have more places of public worship, both of the 
Church of England and of the vanous Nonconformist bodies, 
been erected In none have more schools been built The 
wages of tho agneultuial labourers are high , and from the 
ranks of that body has tho army of engineers, porters, and 
high-class artiticcis, who are employed m the manufacturing 
districts and at Crewe, been largely riciuited Yet stiD 
tho county is cm sod with the sm of drunkenness, and 
with the evil consequences of that sin, m a fearful degree 
Whilst serums crime has decreased steadily there has been 
an inert ase of all the light otlcnces 

The history of Cheshue is intimately connected with that 
of the city of Chester In the time of King Alfied the pre 
sent county fonned pait of the piovince of Mercia, but it 
was afterwards separated, and by William the Conqueror it 
was constituted a county-palatine William bestowed the 
earldom on his nephew Hugo Lupus, and the title has 
belonged since then to the heir apparent of tho English 
Crown The palatinate privileges existed intact until the 
reign of Ilenrv VII I , when they were much cui tailed m 
favour of the Clown, and after the Civil War of the Com- 
monwealth tboj were almost wholly removed The county 
was fust represented m Parliament during the reign of 
Edward VI 

Two Homan roads traversed Cheshire, the north west 
bianch of Watling Street, running from Chester through 
Northwich to Stratford, where it ciossed the Mersey into 
Lancashire, and the Via Dev.ina which entered from Salop 
and extended to Cluster Many handsome and interesting 
mansions exist in the county, some of them being admirable 
specimens of Elizabethan architecture Among the most 
noteworthy may be mentioned Bramall Hall near Stock- 
port, Broreton Hall near Sandbach, Crewe Hall, the seat of 
Lord Crewe, and Eaton Hall, the seat of the duke of 
Westminster (g w l.) 

CIIESNE, Andre du See Duchesne 
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CHESNEY, ChablesCoenwallis{1826~1876), brevet** 
colonel in the corps of Royal Engineers, born 29th 
September 1826, was the third son of Charles Cornwallis 
Chesney, captain on the retired list of the Bengal Artillery 
Educated at Tiverton grammar school and Mount Radford 
school, Exeter, and afterwards at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, he obtained his first commission as 
second lieutenant of engineers m i 845, passing out of the 
academy with distinction at the head of his term His 
early service was spent in the ordinary course of regimental 
duty at home and abroad, and being stationed in Now 
Zealand during the Crimean War, ho lost the opportunity 
of serving m the only considerable military operations in 
Europe in which the piesont generation of British soldiers 
has been engaged, while India, the great school of war 
for the English aimy, was until lately closed to officers of 
the Royal Artillery and Engineers Among the various 
reforms in our military system which followed fiom that 
war was the impetus given to military education , military 
history was now for the first time introduced into the 
course of instruction at our military colleges, and m 1858 
Charles Chesney, who had brought himself under notice 
by an essay on the subject, prepat ed under a sort of com 
petition invited by the authorities, was appointed piofessor 
of military history at Sandhurst Tn 1 86 4 Captain Chesney 
succeeded Colonel Hamley m the corresponding chair at 
the Staff College To the admirable teaching of these two 
officers may be ascribed m g»cat moasuie the intelligent 
appreciation ot the relation o I military history to the piac 
tical business of war now manifested throughout the com 
missioned ranks of the British aimy , their published 
writings have been received with great favour on the Con 
tment and m America 

Chestiey’s first published work was an account of the 
civil war in Vnginia, which went through several editions , 
and although written in the heat of the struggle, and on 
the partial inhumation then available, it may still be lead 
with profit But the woik whuh attained the greatest 
reputation was his Waterloo Ltd in <8, piepaiod from the 
notes of lectuies orally delivered at the Staff College Up 
to this tune the English literature on the Watuloo 
campaign, although voluminous, was made up of personal 
reminiscences of actors m the great scene, or of formal 
records such as Si borne’s accurate but tedious narrative, 
useful materials for history rather than history itself , 
the French accounts have mainly taken the form of 
fiction, the so called history of Lamaitine being as much 
a work of fancy as the romance of Victor Hugo, while the 
professedly sober pages of Thiers arc not much moie to be 
relied on In Chesnoy’s lucid and vigorous account of the 
momentous struggle, while it illustrates both the strategy 
and tactics which culminated in the final catastrophe, the 
mistakes committed by Napoleon are laid bare, and for tho 
first tune an English writer is found to point out that the 
dispositions of the great duke weie not wholly faultless 
Yet such criticism is m truth the sincciest praise, since to 
those who, knowing anything of wai, know that even the 
highest combinations are at best a groping in partial dark 
ness, the capacity of a great leador will be more perfectly 
appreciated by a right estimate of his mistakes than by a 
blind attribution of infallibility And in the Waterloo 
Lectures the Prussians are for the first time credited by an 
Englis^ pen with their proper share m the victory On 
this point there had hitherto been an English as well as a 
Napoleonic legend The Waterloo Lectures attracted much 
attention abroad as well as at home , on the appearance of 
the French edition, published at Biussels, another account 
of the campaign, written at the instance of the emperor 
Napoleon III, and quite m the spirit of tho Napoleonic 
legend, was published immediately afterwards m Pans m a 
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cover to correspond exactly with the Brussels edition, and 
with the obvious intention that it should circulate in place 
of the other, — a delicate test of the appreciation of the 
original on the part of tho French Government 

Chesney was for mauy years a constant contributor to 
the newspaper press and to periodic literature, devoting 
himself for tho most part to the critical treatment of 
military operations, and professional subjects generally 
Some of his essays on military biography, contributed 
mainly to tho Edinburgh Review, wen aiteivv aids published 
separately His stylo is forcible, easy, and eminently clear, 
his judgment impartial ami sagacious, and although his 
mode of treating military opoiations ilia) be open to the 
criticism that it does not make sufficient allowance for the 
moral element m war — the infil unties of tioops and the 
blunders of generals, — it may be said on the other hand 
that the whole truth is never told about battles at the time, 
and cannot be found out afterwards, and that in the long 
run the less theie is of the personal in histoiy, and the 
bioadci and more geneial tho statement, the nearer will the 
historian come to describing what happened 

In 1868 Charles Chesney, who on promotion to field 
rank had returned to legimental duty, was appointed a 
member of the Royal Commission on Military Education 
which sat duiing that and the following year, under the 
presidency first of Farl de Grey and afterwards of Lord 
Duffenn, and to whose recommendations are duo the 
improved oi gam 7 at urn of our militaiy colleges, and the 
development of military education thioughout the principal 
military stations of the Bntisk aimy In 1871, mime 
diately after tho conclusion of the Franco Geinmn war, ho 
was sent on a special mission to France and Germany, and 
furnished to the Government a senes of valuable n ports 
cm the different siege operations which had been rained 
out during the war, including especially the two sieges of 
Tans, and on the condition of the fortiesses and military 
condition and organization of the two powers Ihese 
reports were published m a large volume, only a few copies 
of which have been issued confidentially 

Never seeking regimental or staff preferment, Colonel 
Chesney never obtained any, but ho held at the time of his 
death a quite unique position m the army, altogether ajmrt 
fiom and above Ins actual place m it Consulted by 
officers of all grades on piotessional matters, Ins leady and 
vigorous pen was often placed at the service ot the Govern 
ment to illustrate and defend m the press the different 
measuies of reform lately adopted in nulitiry organization 
while probably few lmvc done more to raise the intellectual 
standard of the English army and its estimation in that 
respect among the more intelligent spirits of loicign ai lines 
Constantly engaged m literary pursuits, he was nevertheless 
laborious and exemplary m the dischaige of his public 
duties, while managing also to devote a laige part of his 
time to charitable and religious offices Ho was abstemi- 
ous to a fault, and, overwork of both mmd and body tell 
mg at last on a frail constitution, he died after a short 
illness on the 19th March 1876, at the age of forty nine 
yeais, to the regret of the whole army, and of a very large 
circle of friends both within and without the service, to 
whom he had become endeared m a remarkable degree by 
Ins generous, scit-denymg, and sympathetic disposition 
At the tune of bis death he was serving as Commanding 
Royal Engineer of the London district 

(oloml Clusney s principal works were — A Military View of 
lit tent ( amjmigns w Virginia and Maryland , 1803, Campaigns tn 
Virginia ami Maryland , 2d edition, 1806, The Military Resources 
of Prussia and Frame , and Recent Changes m the AH of War, 
Essays by Charles Chesney and Iltnry Rieve , republished jointly 
from the Edinburgh Review 1 870 , Waterloo Ltefurcs, 3d edition, 
1874 , Essays m Modern Military Biography, reprinted chiefly from 
the Edinburgh Review, 1874 <G C ) 
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CHESS, simply defined, is an intellectual pastime. It 
recreates not so much by way of amusement properly so 
termed, as by taking possession of the mental faculties and 
diverting them from their accustomed grooves The 
cerebral organ, after being much occupied m business, or 
greatly womed by cares, or m any way beset by painful 
reflections, finds m the absorbing and abstracting properties 
of chess that temporary relief which lighter pastimes will 
not always aflord The reason of this is* not far to seek 
Cares are caused by looking forward to or apprehending 
things to come, and, as such, ate neutralized by that fore- 
sight which the conduct of a game of chess demands 
Again, mental perturbations, howevei much varied, can but 
be the employment of the imagining and reasoning facul- 
ties m the digestion of the particular cause of annoyauce or 
pain , but these same faculties are required, and their 
exclusive exercise demanded, m providing for the emergen- 
cies of the intellectual combat, and in solving the ever 
varying problems that arise in the course thereof It is 
vety commonly supposed that chess is a difficult game, 
whether to acqune or practise This, however, is a mistake 
The moves may be learned m half an hour, and a week’s 
practice will evoke a sufficient amount of skill to afford 
pleasure both to the learnei and his tutor The intelligent 
novice will soon be convinced that an ignorant manipulation 
of the pieces does not conduce to success, and he will seek 
for instruction in the right manner of opening the game , 
the various debuts are alter all simple, and he will find no 
difficulty in acquiring them one after the other Six months 
will suffice for this purpose it his understanding be not 
enslaved by obstinacy, indolence, or splf-esteem, and the 
rest goes with his natural capacity A merely aveiage in- 
telligence is sufficient for a very fair amount of proficiency 
and strength while intellect not much above the common 
mean will suffice (assuming here natural aptitude) to lead 
right up to the second class of playeis, vi/ , those to whom 
the masters of the game can only concede the small odds 
of “ pawn and move ” Those wishing to improve will find 
it very beneficial to play upon even terms with players 
sponger than themselves , for a persistence m taking odds, 
besides having a discouraging and debilitating effect upon 
the weaker plajer, takes the game out of its proper grooves, 
and tends to produce positions not naturally arising in the 
ordinary course of the game as developed from the recog 
nized openings In fact, the reception of odds incapacitates 
a player from acquit mg an insight into the principles of 
the science of cheRs, and from comprehending the latent 
meanings and conceptions upon which combinations and a 
proper plan of warfare are founded , while, upon the con 
trary, playing on even terms throws the combatant at once 
upon his own judgment, and by causing him to study his 
opponent’s play, leads necessarily to a material improvement 
m his owu style 

To turn now to the elements of the game The accom 
punying diagrams represent chess boards, and it will be 
perceived that they respectively consist of sixty four 
checkered squares 

In diagram 1 the chessmen are at ranged aR they should be 
at the commencement of the battle, while diagram 2 shows 
the denomination of the squares according to the English 
and German g) stems of notation, to be explained hereafter 
Under diagram 1 are the names of the various “ Pieces/’ for 
so the superior ofticeis are termed — each side, white and 
black, having a king, a queen, two rooks, two knights and 
two bishops The eight common men in front are called 
Pawns 

Moves oytuv duffrfntChi-ssmen —Briefly described, 
the powers of tho various pieces and of the pawns are as 
follows 

The king may move m any direction — forward, back- 


ward, laterally, or diagonally , hut he can move only one 
square at a time. Under certain conditions he has once in 
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Rook, knight Bishop Queen King Bishop Knight Rook 


WniTE. 


Diagram 1 — Showing thi irrungement of the piece** at the 
com men* eineut of a game. 


the game a peculiar privilege called castling, which will be 
explained further on 

The queen moves in any straight or diagonal direction, 
whether forward, backward, or laterally There is no limit 
to her range, except when her progress is stopped by any 
piece or pawn She is the most powerful piece on tho 
boaid, for her action is a union of those of the rook and 
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WHITE 

Diagram 2 — Showing English and German Methods of Notation 


bishop At the commencement of the game the queen 
always stands upon a square of her ow r n colour 

The rooks move m straight lines — forward, backward, or 
laterally , they cannot move diagonally Their range is, like 
the queen’s, unlimited 

The bishops move diagonally m any direction whether 
backward or forward They have an unlimited range, 
with the same exception as before It is evident that 
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bishops standing originally on differently coloured squares 
can never meet. 

The knights have a mode of moving which it is not easy 
to describe Their range is not unlimited, like that of the 
pieces just noticed, but is restricted m a particular way 
They move from one corner of any rectangle of three 
squares by two to the opposite comer , tiius, m diagram 3, 
the white knight can move to the square 
occupied by the black one and vice tetsa 
To illustrate the move further, suppose 
that in diagram 2 a knight stands on the 
square marked K4 counting from the white 
side of the board , that knight can move to 
any of the following squares, viz , to K B 2, 

Q 2, K Kt 3, Q B 3, KKt 5, Q B 5, K B 
6, and Q 6 The squares which the knight 
appears to pass over in moving may be occu- 
pied by other pieces, but his move has no thing whatever 
to do with those intervening squares A knight may thus 
vault over any piece or pawn, whether adverse or friendly, 
the knights are the only pieces which possess this privi- 
lege It will be perceived that the locus of the knight, 
unlike that of the bishop, changes colour at every move 

The king, queen, rooks, and bishops may capture any 
foeman which stands anywhere within their respective 
ranges , and the knights can capture the adverse men 
which stand upon the squares to which they can leap A 
capture is effected by the piece which takes occupying the 
square of the piece which is taken, the latter being then 
removed from the board The king cannot capture any 
man which is protected by another man 

The motions and capturing powers of the pawns are as 
follows —Each pawn for his first move may advance 
either one or two squares straight forward, but afterwards 
one square only, and this whether upon starting he 
exercised his privilege of moving two squares or not A 
pawn can never move backwards lie can only capture 
diagonally, — that is to say, if any adveise piece or pawn 
stand upon the first diagonal square, eithei to right or 
left, such adverse piece or pawn can be captured and 
removed from the board, the captor taking its place, but 
a pawn cannot take any man standing directly in front of 
it In other words, a pawn moves straight forward except 
when he captures, m which case he moves diagonally, and 
for capturing purposes he can only, even for his first move, 
advance one square When a pawn arrives at an eighth 
square, viz , at the extreme Limit of the board, he may bo 
promoted, that is to say, he may, at the option of hi3 owner, 
become a queen, rook, bishop, or knight , and it matters 
not how many queens or other pieces a player may have 
on the board at one time 

Check and Checkmate — The king can never be 
captured, but when any piece or pawn attacks him, he is 
said to be “ in check,” and the fact of his being so attacked 
should be announced by the adverse player saying “ check,” 
whoreupon the king must move from the square he 
occupies, or be screened from the check by the interposition 
of one of his own men, or the attacking piece must be 
captured If, however, the king, being thus m check, 
cannot move to another square without being still m check, 
and there is no piece or pawn which can be interposed, and 
the checking piece or pawn cannot be taken, then it is 
“ checkmate,” whereupon the game terminates, the player 
whose king has boon thus checkmated being the loser 
The position of the king when m check bemg the same as 
that of any piece when exposed to be captured, with the 
only difference that the king cannot be taken, it follows 
that the pawn gives check just m the same way that he 
captures, viz , diagonally One king cannot give check to 
the other, nor can a king be moved into check 
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Stalemate. — When the king is not m check, but his 
owner has no move left save such as would place the king 
m check, this is “ stalemate,” and the game is drawn. 

Casthno — This is a peculiar move permitted to the 
king once in the game , it is performed m combination 
with either the kiug’s rook oi the queen’s rook, and m 
either case by the king being moved two squares laterally, 
while the rook is placed on the other side of him. But 
the king cannot castle after having been moved, nor with 
a rook that has moved, nor when any piece cither white or 
black stands between lnm and the look, nor if he is m 
check, nor when he has to cross ovoi a squat c commanded 
by an adverse piece or pawn , the rook cun, howevtr, move 
from or cross over such a square It will be perceived 
that after castling with the king’s rook the latter will occupy 
the K B square, while the king stands on the K. Kt square, 
and if with the queen’s rook, tho latter will occupy the 
queen’s squat e while the king stands on the Q B square 
This move will easily bo understood with the aid of dia- 
gram 2 

Taking fn Passant — This is a privilege possessed by 
any of the pawns under the following circumstances — If 
a pawn, say of the white colour, stands upon a fifth square, 
say upon K 5 counting from the white side, and a black 
pawn in tho supposed case moves to 4 or K B 4 counting 
from the black side, the white pawn can take the black 
pawn “ cn passant ” For the purposes of such capture the 
latter is dealt with as though he had only moved to Q 3 or 
K B 3, and the white pawn taking him diagonally then 
occupies the square the captuied pawn would have reached 
had he moved but one square 

Drawn Game — This arises from a stalemate (noticed 
above), or fiom either player not having sufficient force 
wheiewith to effect checkmate, as when theie aro only two 
kings left on the boaid, or king and bishop against king, 
oi king and one or even two knights against king The 
same consequence follows from either player being able to 
give perpetual check to the adverse king There are also 
cases m which one of the players can call upon the other 
to give checkmate in fifty moves, the result of failure being 
that the game is drawn The right to make this requisi- 
tion arises m various positions, to explain all of which 
would take up much space , it is sufficient to say that when 
neither side lias any pawns lift on the board the player 
with the inferioi force may make tho fifty moves call 

Other Chess Terms — A “minor piece’ means either 
a knight or bishop “Gaming the exchange” signifies 
giving a minor piece m exchange for a rook A “ passed 
pawn” is one that has no adverse pawn either m front or 
on either of the adjoining files It may be as well to 
explain that a “file” is simply a line of squares extending 
vertically from one end of the boird to the other There 
are therefore eight files, and they aie respectively named 
aftei the pieces which occupy the first squares on either 
side, as, eg, the “king’s file,” which extonds fiom one 
king to the other, and so foitli An “open file” is one 
on whi oh no piece or pawn of either colour is standing 
“Gambit ” is a word derived from the Italian gambetto , a 
tripping up of the heels , it is a term used to signify an 
opening in which a pawn is sacrificed to obtain an attack 
An “ opening/ or “ d^but,” is a certain set method of com- 
mencing the game , there aro regular and irregular opeuings 
A “ check by discovery ” is given when a player, by moving 
one of his pieces checks with another of them “ Double 
check, ’as its name implies, means attacking the king at 
once with two pieces, — one of tho pieces in this case giving 
check by discovery 

Value of the Pieces — The relative worth of the chess- 
mon cannot be definitely stated on account of the increase 
or decreaso of their powers according to tho positiou of the 
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game, but staking an average, and taking the pawn as the 
unit, the following will be an estimate near enough for 
practical purposes — pawn 1, bishop 3 25, knight 3 25, 
rook 5, queen 9 50 Three minor pieces may more often 
than not be advantageously exchanged for the queen The 
knight is generally stronger than the bishop in the end 
game, but two bishops are usually stronger than two knights, 
more especially in opt n positions 

Laws — The Jaws ot chess differ, although not very 
materially, m different countries Various steps have been 
taken, but as yet without success, to secure the adoption of 
a universally authoritative code In competitions among 
English players the partn ular laws to bo observed are 
specially agreed on, — the regulations most generally adopted 
being those laid down at length in Staunton’s Chess Praxis, 
or the modification of the J'lans laws issued in the name 
of the British Chess Association in 1862 

The following rules may he here indicated The board 
must bo so pint ed that each combatant has a white square 
m his right hand corner A player touching any of bib 
own men or those of Ins adversary (except accidentally) 
without previously saying “jadoube or “ I adjust/’ or 
words to that etlect, may bo compelled to move or capture 
(as the case may be) the man so touched , if this cannot be 
done he must move Ins king, but if that be likewise im 
possible, there is then no penalty If a pla) er make a false 
or illegal move or capture, he must, at the choice of his 
opponent, and according to the case, move Ins own man 
legally, capture the man legally, or move any utliei man 
legally movable In practice, the usual demand is that 
the offender shall move his king After four moves have 
been made on each side, any such illegality is waived, and 
the game must be played out as it stands Should the 
king be left m check, all the moves subsequently made 
must be tetraced and the check replied to 

Modes of Notation — The English and German 
systems of notation (/ e , the mannei of describing the 
moves made in a game) are different Accoidmg to the 
English method each placer counts from Ins own side of 
the boaul, and the moves me denoted according to the 
names of the hies and tin numbers of the squaies Thus 
when a player foi Ins first move advances the king’s pawn 
two squaies, it is descnbed as follows — “ 1 1* to K 4 for 
the pawn 1ms moved to the fourth squaie of the king’s file 
The following moves of the Giuocu Piano Opening, with 
the aid of diagram 2, will enable the reader to undet stand 
tho principles of the lhitish notation, wherein it may also 
be observed that only tho initials of tho pieces are now 
used - 


WllHF 

1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to h B 3 

(? r , Kings lv mght to the 
third squnu of tlu. King’s 
Bishop's til< ) 

3 K B to Q B 4 

(King’s Bishop to 1 lit fourth 
square of the Quot n s 

Bishop s hie ) 

4, P to Q B 3 

(Pawn to tho thml squaie 
of tho Q B lih ) 

5 P to Q 4 

(Pawn to tin fouitli square 
of the Queen’s lilt ) 

fi P takes P 

(Queen’s Bishop s Pawn 

takes Pawn at the fifth 

square of tho atheist* 

Queen a file ) 


Bl At K 

1 P to k 4 

2 Q Kt to Q B 3 

(i c , Queui's Knight to the 
thud minim of the Queen’s 
Bishops tilt ) 

3 lv B to Q B 4 

(same hs Whitt’s thml 
inovt ) 

4 K Kt to K B 3 

(saint as Whitt’s second 
move ) 

5 P takes P 

(Kings Pawn takes Whitt’s 
Queen s Paw n ) 

6KB to Q Kt 5 (ch) 

(King’s Bishop to tin fifth 
square of the Quit ns 
Knight’s file, giving t ht ck 
to the White lving ) 


It is now usual to express tho notation as concisely as 
possib'a , thus, the thud moves of White and Black would 


be given as 3 B to B 4, because it is clear that only the 
fourth square of the queen’s bishop’s file is intended In 
like manner White's fourth move would be descnbed as 
4 P to B 3, and Black’s fourth move as 4 Kt to B 3. 
Sometimes instead of the word “ takes ” a cross is used, 
thus— -6 P x P 

The German notation employs the alphabetical characters 
a, 6, t, d f e, /, g, and h, proceeding from left to right, and 
the numerals I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, running upwards, 
these being always calculated from the White side of the 
board (see diagram 2) Thus the White Queen’s Book’s 
square is a\ , the Black Queen’s Book’s square, a8 , th6 
White Queen’s square is d\ , fbo Black Queen’s square, c?8, 
the White King’s square el , the Black King’s square, c8, 
and so with the other pieces and squares The German 
names of the pieces aie as follows — King, Konig, Queen, 
Dame, Rook, Thurm, Bishop, Laufcr, Knight, Springer, 
Pawn, Bauer 

The imtals only of the pieces are given, tho pawns 
( Baucin ) being understood The Germans use the follow 
mg signs in their notation, viz — for “ check ” (+), “ check- 
mate " (J) , “ takes ” ( ) , “ castles on King’s side *' (0-0) , 
“castles on Queen’s side” (0 -0-0) , for “best move ’ a 
note of admiration (') , for “ weak move ” a note of inter 
rogation (?) The Giuoco Piano Opening moves just ren 
dered m the English will now be given in the German nota 
tiun, wind) will make the latter easily intelligible — 


WmrK 

1 e2-e4 

2 Sgl-f3 

3 L f]-c4 

4 c2-c3 

5 d2-d4 N 

6 c3~d4 


Bl AOK 

1 e7-e5 

2 S b8-c6 * . 

3 Lf8-c5 

4 Sg8-f« 
f> e5-d4 

6 L c5-b4t 


Both m the English and Geunan notations the irfoves 

are often rendered in a tabular form, thus —1 

* P to K 4 


c2_o4 

t7-e5’ 


the moves above the line being White’s and 


below the line Black’s 

IlJUftTKAim Games — There are vanous text-books 
upon the beginnings and endings of games, to one or other 
of which the learner should have recourse Some of them 
aie mentioned further on , but it would be invidious to 
enter upon any comparison of meats, or to recommend any 
work in paiticular Tho following aie given as indicative 
illustiations of certain of the leading openings , but, 
necessarily, no attempt can be made here to impart detailed 
instruction on this important branch of the game — 


Giuoco Piano 


W HI 1 K 

1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 P to B 3 

5 P to Q 4 

6 P takes P 

7 B to Q 2 

8 Q Kt takes B 

9 P takes P 

10 Q to Kt 3 

11 Castles (K’s side) 

Even 


Bi ACK 

1 P to K 4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 P takes P 

6 B to Kt 5 (ch) 

7 B takes B(ch) 

8 P to Q 4 

9 K Kt rakes P 

10 Q Kt to K 2 

1 1 Castles • 

game 


Whitf 

1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 B to Kt 5 


Buy Lopez 

Bl AOK 

1 P to K 4 

2 Q Kt to B $ 

3 P to Q B 3 
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Whitb. 

4 B to E 4 
5. P tu Q 4 

6 P to K 5 

7 Castles 

8, R to K sq 

9. B takes Kt 

10 Kt takes P 

11 Kt to Q B 3 


Black 
Kt to B 3 
P takes P 
Kt to K 5 
B to K 2 
Kt to B 4 
Q P takes B 

10 Castles 

11 PtoKIU 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Even game 


Black 

1 P to K 4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 B to B 4 
Kt to B 3 


Scotch Gambit 

Whitk 

1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 P to Q 4 

4 B to Q B 4 

5 P to B 3 5 

6 P takes P 

The position here arrived at is the same as m the Giuocn 
Piano opening above 

Evans Gambit 

White Biaik 

1 P to K 4 1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 B to B 4 3 B to B 4 

4 F to Q Kt 4 4 B takes Kt P 

5 P to B 3 . 5 B to B 4 

* 6PjfcpQ4 t 6P takes P 

7 CaAtlcs f *’ 7 P to Q 3 

8 P takes P *$ a 8 B to Kt 3 

White has for his ninth move three approved con- 
tmu afao ns^yis.. B to Kt 2 f P to Q 5, and Kt to B 3 To 
take*S£ m,— 

9 Jfto 6 5 9 Kt to It 4 



& to Kt 2 

10 Kt to K 2 





11 

B to Q 3 

1 1 Castles 


JIuzio (Jam! at 

12 

Kt to B 3 

12 Kt to Kt 3 

P to K 4 P to K B 4 

„ K Kt to B 3 B to 

1.3 

Kt to K 2 

13 P to y B 4 

PtoK4 “ P takes P 

* P to K Kt 4 4 1 to 

14 

Q to y 2 

14 P to B 3 


Whim 


Hi AI k 

15 

K to R sq 

1 5 B to B 2 

5 

Castles 

5 

P takes Kt 

16 

y R to B sq 

16 R to Kt sq 

G 

y takes P 

6 

y to B 3 


The game may bo considered about even 

7 

8 

P to K 5 

Pto O 3 

7 

8 

y takes P 

B to R 3 


Kings Knight's 

Gambit (piopet) 

9 

B to y 2 

9 

Kt to K 2 


Win if 

Hi ai k 

10 

Kt to B d 

10 

y Kt to P> 3 

1 

P to k 4 

1 P to K 4 

11 

y R to K sq 

11 

y to K B 1 

2 

P to K B 4 

2 P takes P 

12 

R to K 4 

12 

( ’astles 

3 

K Kt to B 3 

3 P tu K Kt 4 

Id 

y B takes P 

13 

B to kt 2 

4 

B to B 4 

4 B to Kt 2 

14 

y to K 2 

14 

P to y 4 

5 

Castles 

5 P to y 3 

15 

B tukcs B V 

15 

y to Kt 4 

G 

p to y 4 

G P to K H 3 

16 

P to k R 4 

16 

y to Kt 3 

7 

P to B 3 

7 Kt to K 2 

17 

Kt takes P 

17 

Kt takes Kt 


Black lias the advantage 

18 

B takes Kt 

18 

B to B 4 




19 

Q R to K B 4 

19 

B to K 3 


1 

? 

$ 

1 

X 

? 

! 

20 

B takes B 

20 

P takes B 


White 

Hi AOK 

21 

R to K 4 

21 

R takes li (ch) 

3 

P to K 4 

1 P to K 4 

22 

K takes R 

22 

li to B sq (< h) 

2 

P to K B 4 

2 P takes P 

23 

K to Kt sq 

23 

Kt to y 5 


3 Kt to K B 3 
• 4 P to K R 4 

5 »Kt to K 5 

6 B to B 4 

7 P takes P 

8 P to Q 4 

9 B takes P 

10 B takes Kt 

1 1 Castles 


3 

4 
f> 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


P to li Kt 4 
P to Kt f> 

K Kt to B 3 
P to Q 4 
B to Kt 2 
Castles 
Kt takes P 
Q takes B 
P to y B 4 


Black has the better game 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Id 

14 

15 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
f> 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Id 

14 


White 
Pto K 4 
P to K B 4 
B to B 4 
B takes P 
K to B sq 
K Kt to B * 
P to Q 4 
P to K It 4 
Kt to B 3 
K to Kt sq 
Kt to K 5 
P takes B 
Q to B sq 
P takes P 
Q to Kt 2 


King's Bishop's Gambit 

Black 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

n 

14 

Diawn game 


P to K 4 
P takes P 
P to y 4 
y to R 5 (ch) 
P to K Kt 4 
Q to R 4 
B to Kt 2 
P to K R 3 
Kt to K 2 
P to Kt 5 
B takes Kt 
y takes K P 
P to B G 
y to Kt 6 (ch) 


Salvia Gambit 


Win I F 

P to l\ 4 1 

P to K B 4 2 

K Kt to B d 3 

B to B 4 4 

Kt to Jv 5 5 

K to B sq G 

P to y 4 7 

Kt to y B 3 8 

Kt to y 3 0 

K takes P 10 

Kt to K B 4 11 

B to K 3 12 

Q Kt to Q 5 13 

P to B 3 

YVkite has a slight advantage 


Hi A< K 

P to K 4 
P takes P 
P to k Kt 4 
P to Kt 5 
y to R 5 (ch) 
Kt to K R 3 
P to B G 
l 1 to y 3 
P takes P(ch) 
B to kt 2 
Kt to B 3 
Castles 
y to y sq 


And Black has the better game 


Queen's Gambit 


Win ir 
P to y 4 
P to y B 4 
P to K 3 
B takes P 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3 


Hi ai k 
P to y 4 
P takes P 
P to K 4 
P takes P 
B to Q 3 
Kt to K B 3 
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White. 

7 Castles 

8 P to KB 3 

9 Kt to Q B 3 


Black 

7 Castles 

8 P to K R 3 

9 P to Q B 3 


The game is about equal, though White lias a somewhat 
freer position 


The two following games are brilliant specimens of the 
style of those eminent players, Herr Andersseu and Mr 
Paul Morphy The manner m which White m the first 
game forces the victory, though losing piece after piece, 
scarcely finds a parallel m the records of chess strategy 

Kings Hu* hop’* Gambit 


W H ITF 

Herr Anderssen 

Black 

Herr Kiesent/ki 

1 

P to K 4 

1 

P to K 4 

2 

P to K B 4 

2 

P takes P 

3 

B to B 4 

3 

Q to Ii 5 (ch) 

P to Q Kt i 

4 

K to B h(] 

4 

6 

B takes Kt P 

5 

Kt to KB3 

6 

Kt to K B 3 

6 

Q to It 3 

7 

P to Q 3 

7 

Kt to It 4 

8 

Kt to R 4 

8 

Q to Kt 4 

9 

Kt to B 5 

9 

P to Q B 3 

10 

P to K Kt 4 

10 

Kt to B 3 

11 

It to Kt sq 

11 

P takes B 

12 

P to K R 4 

12 

Q to Kt 3 

13 

P to It 5 

13 

Q to Kt 4 

14 

Q to B 3 

14 

Kt to Kt sq 

15 

B takes P 

15 

Q to B 3 

16 

Kt to B 3 

16 

B to B 4 

17 

Kt to Q 5 

17 

Q takes Kt P 

18 

B to Q 6 

18 

Q takes It (ch) 

19 

K to K 2 

19 

B takes R 

20 

P to K 5 

20 

Kt to Q It 3 


White gives 

checkmate m three moves 


Philulm *3 Defente 

Winrp 

Mr Barnes 

!Ua< k 

Mr Morphy 

1 

P to K 4 

1 

P to K 4 

2 

Kt to k B 3 

2 

P to Q 3 

3 

P to Q 4 

3 

P to K B 4 

4 

P takes K P 

4 

B P takes P 

5 

Kt to Kt 5 

5 

P to Q 4 

6 

P to K 6 

6 

B to Q B 4 

7 

Kt to B 7 

7 

Q to B 3 

8 

B to K 3 

8 

l 1 to Q 5 

9 

B to K Kt 6 

9 

Q to B 4 

10 

Kt takes R 

10 

Q takes B 

11 

B to B 4 

11 

Kt to Q B 3 

12 

Kt to B 7 

12 

Q takes P 

13 

R to B sq 

13 

Kt to B 3 

14 

P to k B 3 

14 

Kt to Q Kt 5 

15 

Kt to Q R 3 

15 

B takes P 

16 

B takes B 

16 

Kt to Q 6 (ch) 

17 

Q takes Kt 

17 

P takes Q 

IS 

Castles 

18 

B takes Kt 

19 

B to Kt 3 

19 

P to Q 7 (ch) 

20 

K to Kt sq 

20 

B to B 4 

21 

Kt to k 5 

21 

K to B sq 

22 

Kt to Q 3 

22 

R to K sq 

23 

Kt takes B 

23 

Q takes It 


And White resigns 


End Games and Problems — Considerable attention has 
been devoted by wuters on (hess to the examination of 
end-games, and many of the particular combinations of 
foices that are apt to occur have been fully and carefully 
analyzed The study of and taste for problems have 


become very general m the these community, especially 
withm the last twenty years and to minister to the 
growing public demand for such compositions is now 
an important function o' chess periodicals, and of the 
numerous serial publice ^ons that devote a column to chess. 
The six problems given below A are prize- winners The 

solutions (necessarily the le&diug variations only) will be 
found at the close of the article, p 603 
Various Theories as i'o the Invention op Chess.— » 
The origin of the game of chess is lost m obscurity, a fact 
which has rather invited than repelled learned speculations 
on the subject The invention of the pastime has been 
variously ascribed to the Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
Scythians, Egyptians, Jews, Persians, Chinese, Hindus, 

1 Problem No 1 
By J Klmg 

(Adjudged the best two-move problem of the British Chess 
Association Tourney, 1872) 

M At h 



Problem No 2 
I3y the Rev George M ‘Arthur 
(Tho prize problem of the Cambridge Tourney, 1860 ) 



Whito to play and mate in three moves 
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Arabians, Araucanians, Castilians, Irish, and Welsh. Not 
content with upholding the claims of nations or races, 
soma have endeavoured to fix upon particular individuals 
as the originators of the game , and, amongst others, the 
following have found 1 supporters. — Japhet, Sliem, King 
Solomon, the wife of Rav&n kmgof Ceylon, the philosopher 
Xerxes, the Grecian prince Palamedes, Hermes, Aristotle, 
the brothers Lydo and Tyrrhene, Semiramis, Zonobia, 
Attalus who died about 200 b c , the mandarin Hausing, 
the Brahman Sissa, and Skatrenscka, stated to be a 
celebrated Persian astronomer Many of these ascuptions 
are of course fabulous, others rest upon little authority, and 
some of them proceed fiom easily traceable errois, so wheie 
the Roman games of Lucius Latrunculorum and Lucius 
Calculorum , the Welsh recreation ol Tawlbwrdd , i e , 

Problem No 3 
By I Healey 

(One of the fhbt pnze set of the Bnstol Tourney, 1861 ) 

BLACK 



White to play and mate in three inoveB 

PhoblimNo 4 
By S Loyd 

(One of the second prize set of the Paris Tourney, 1867 ) 


BLACK 



throw-board, aud the ancient Irish pastime of FithcheaU 
are assumed to be synonymous with chess , whereas, so far 
as the Romans and Welsh are concerned, the contrary can 
be proved, while from what little is known of the Irish 
game it appears not to have been a sedentary game at all 
but most likely an open air recreation The claims of the 
Chinese were advocated in a iettai addressed by Mr Eyles 
Irwin in 1793 to the Kail Chailemont This paper was 
published in the I'niusactionb of tin Royal Insh Academy , 
and its puipoit was that thess, tailed in the Chinese tongue 
ehon<j ki, which, at cording to Mt Iiwiu, means the 44 royal 
game,” was invented m the reign of lv io Tsu, otkeiwise 
Lin Pang, then king, but afteiwaids empeior of luangnan, 
by a mandarin named Hansing, who was in command of 
an ai my invading the Shensi country, and who wanted to 

PllOULIM No 6 
By Lieutenant S A Sorensen 

(One ol tin lust pn/t set ol the Bntish (''hiss Association Tourno\, 
1872, and also adjudged the Lest ioui move pnddem ol tin Tourney ) 
B1 ACL 



WHITK 

White to play and mate m four moves 


PllOBI I M No 6 
By Di Com ad Biyer 

(One of the first prize set of the British ( hess Association Tourney, 
1862, and also adjudged thi best ptobhm m tlu Tourney ) 

BLACK. 



White to play and mute in five moves. 
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amuse his soldiers when m winter quarters so that they 
might no longer clamour to return home According to the 
narrative, this invasion of the Shensi country by Hansing 
took place about 174 no Captain Hiram Cox, in a com- 
mentary upon the above letter, states that the game is 
called by the Chinese <hoke-choo-hong hi, literally, “ the 
play of the science of war ” (See also a paper published 
by the Hon Dames Burlington in the 9th vol of the 
Anhotioloqia ) Mr N Bland, M HAS, in his Persian 
Cfiesi (London, 1850), endeavours to prove that the 
Persians wue the mventois ot chess, and he maintains 
that the game, after bung born m Persia, found a home in 
India, whence, alter a senes ot ages, it was brought back 
to its original bnth-place The view, howevei, which has 
been most seriously put forward, and which has obtained 
the most credence, is that which attnbutes the opgin ot 
chess to the Hindus Dr H)de of Oxtoid, writing m 1694 
(De Lutha Ora nta/ihus), seems to have been the first to 
propound this theory lie, howevei, laboured undei two 
somewhut seiious disadvantages , he appears to have been 
lgnoiant of the game itself, and the treasuies ot ancient 
Hindu knowledge contained in Sunsknt records were not 
accessible in his time About 1783-89 Sir William Jones 
took up the mantle of Hyde, and m an essay published m 
the 2d vol of Asiatic Jit scan lies, argued that Hindustan 
was the ciadio of chess, the game having been known there 
from time immemorial by the name of < hat in anqa, that is, 
the four “ angas,” oi members of an army which are s,ud 
m the Amaralosha to be elephauts, lioises, chanots, and 
foot soldu is As applicable to real aimies, the Lim 
chaturanga is frequently used by the epic poets of India 
Sir William Jones was resident in Bengal, and was 
piesident oi the Asiatic Society ot that piovince, lie 
commenced the study oi Sunsknt to assist him m his 
judicial functions, and was the first who possessed real and 
piofound knowledge of that language , he was, besides, 
well acquainted with and loud of chess, so that altogethei 
he was moro advantageously situated than Hyde foi 
forming an opinion upon the matter His essay is 
substantial I y a tianslation of and a commentaiy upon the 
Jihawishya J'uiaua, in winch is given a disc upturn of a 
four-handed game ot chess played with due A pundit 
named lthadlmkant infoimed him that this w'as mentioned 
in the oldest law books, as also that it was invented by 
the wife ot Itavan, king ot Lanka (Ceylon), m the second 
age of the woild, m order to amuse that monaieh while 
Kama was besieging his metropolis This account claims 
foi chess an existcuc e of PUH)oi 5000 yeais Sir William, 
however, grounds his opinions as to tho Hindu origin of 
chess upon the testimony oi the Persians, and not upon the 
above manuscript , while he considers the game described 
therein to be moio modem than the Persian game Though 
suie that the latter came from and was invented m India, 
he yet, with commendable candour, admits that lie could 
not find any account ot it m the classical writings of the 
Brahmans He lays it down that chess under the Sanskrit 
name chaturanga was expoited lrom India into Peisia in 
the Gth centuiy of our era, that by a natuial eoiruption 
tho old Persians changed the name into chatrang, but then 
country was soon atterwards taken possession of by the 
Arabs, who had neither the initial nor final letter of the 
word in their alphalu t, when fore, they altered it faitlier 
into Shatranj, which name lound its way picseutly into the 
modern Persian, and ultimately into the dialects of India 
So fur Sir William Jones , but Captain Iliiam Cox, in 
a letter upon Burmese chess, wntieniu 1799, and published 
m tho 7th vol of Asiatn Jicwaiehcb, lefers to the above 
essay, and considers the foiu -handed game described m tho 
above-mentioned Sanskrit manuscript to be the most 
ancient form of chess — the Buimese and Persian games 


coming successively second and thud m order of precedence. 
Later on, viz , m the 1 1th and 24th vols of the Archmotogta* 
Mr Francis Douce and Sir Fredenck Madden expressed 
themselves m favour of the views held by Hyde and lus 
followers 

This brings us to the issue of Professor Duncan Forbes’s 
History of Chess, in 1860, in which Captain Cox’s views, 
as founded upon Sir William Jones’s Sanskut manuscript 
are upheld and developed into an elaborate theory. 
Professor Forbes holds that the four-handed game of 
chaturanga described in the Bham&hya l J urana was the 
primeval form of chess , that it was invented by a people 
whose language was Sanskrit (i e , the Hindus) , and that 
it was known and practised m India from a time lost in 
the depths of a remote antiquity, but, aR he considers, for 
a period the duration of which may have been fiom 3000 
to 4000 years before the bth century of the Christian era. 
He endeavouis to show, though certainly quite specula- 
tively, lor he adduces no pi oof, how the four armies 
commanded by four kings m Sir William Jones’s manuscript 
became converted into two opposing armies, on which 
conversion he says that two ot the kings were reduced 
to a subordinate position, and became “ monitors ” or 
“ counsellor,” one standing by the side of the white and 
the other of tho black king, these counsellors being the 
faizms fiom which wo derive our queens Among other 
points he argues, apparently with justice, that chaturanga 
was evidently tho root of shatranj, for the latter W'ord he 
states is a mcie exotic m the language of the inhabitants 
of Persia, defying all the ingenuity ot their grammarians 
to make it their own 

Van der Linde, m his exhaustive work, Geschuhte und 
Littuatui ties Schachspielb (Berlin, 1874), has much to say 
of the oixgin theories, neaily all of w'hicli he treats as so 
many myths He agrees with those who consider that the 
Peisians leceived the game from the Hindus, but the 
claboiato chatuianga theones of Foi lies receive but scant 
mercy at the bauds of the learned Dutch author Van der 
Lindt* uigues that chaturanga is always used of an army, 
and never of a game, by the old Indian poets , that all 
Sanskut scholars aie agieed that chess is mentioned m 
none of the really ancient Hindu iccords , that the I'm anas 
goneially, though formally consideied to bo extremely 
old, aie laid m the light ol modern lescaiches to teach no 
fiuther back m reality than the 10th century, — while, 
moi cover, the copies of the JJJtawishya Pui ana which are 
m the Bntish Museum and Berlin Library do not contain 
the extract lelied upon by Foibcs, though it is to be found 
m the liaqhunundana, which was translated by Weber in 
1872, and is stated by Buhler to date fiom tho lhtli 
century The ultimate outcome of Van der Linde’s studies 
appeals to be that chess certainly existed in Hindustan in 
the 8th centuiy, and that probably that country is the 
land of its birth While putting forth nothing as positive 
which cannot be pioved, he inclines to the idea that the 
game originated among the Buddhists, whose religion was 
prevalent in India fiom the 3d to the 9tli century 
Accoi ding to their ideas, war and tho slaying of one’s fellow 
man, for any purpose whatever, is criminal, and the 
punishment of the wainor m the next world will be much 
w orse than that of the simple murderer , but they 
ministered to the combative propensities of human nature 
by inventing the bloodless warfaio of chess as a harmless 
imitation of and a substitution for the carnage of the 
battle field Tn opposition to Forbes, therefore, and 
agreeing with Sir William Jones, Van der Linde takes the 
view that the four-handed game of the above-mentioned 
manusuipt is a comparatively modern adaptation of the 
primal Hindu chess, and he altogether denies that there is 
any proof of the game m whatever form having the antiquity 
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attributed to it. Certainly, internal evidences seem to 
contradict the view of Sir William Jones’s manuscript being 
a very ancient testimony , for it mentions two great sages, 
Vyasa and Gotama, the former as teaching chaturanga to 
Prince Yudhishthira, and the other as giving an opinion 
upon certain principles of the game , but this could not 
well be, seeing that it was played with dice, and all games 
of hazard were positively forbidden by Menu It would 
appear also that Indian manuscripts cannot be absolutely 
relied on in evidence of the antiquity of their contents , foi 
the climate has the effect of destroying such wiitmgs in a 
penod of 300 or 400 years They must therefore be from 
time to time re-copied, and m this way later interpolations 
might easily creep in 

Von der Lasa, who had, m an article piefixed to the 
aandbuch in 1864, accepted Forbes’s views, withdraws his 
support in a review of the work just noticed, published in 
the September and November numbers of the Dtutvlie 
Schac/tzntung , 1874, and expresses his adherence to the 
opinions set forth by Van dor Linde 

Altogether, therefore, we find the best authorities 
agreeing that chess existed m India befoie it is known to 
have been played anywhere else, — a fact which naturally 
leads them to fix upon that country as its probable birth- 
place In this supposition they aie stiengthened by the 
names of the game and of some of the pieces Shatranj, 
as Forbes has well pointed out, is a foieign word among 
the Persians and Arabians, whereas its natural derivation 
from the term chaturanga will strike an ordinarily educated 
as well as a scholaily nund Again, al fil, the Arabic 
name of the bishop, means the elephant, otheiwise aleph- 
hmd, the Indian ox As to how lung chess has really 
existed, unless wo choose to rely upon evident myths and 
old fables, we shall find no giound whatever fur attributing 
to it the great antiquity that some have maintained Oui 
earliest authonty is Masudi, an Arabic author who wrote 
about 950 a i> According to him, shatranj had existed 
long before his time , but the spirit of historic criticism 
will not permit of our unreservedly accepting Ins testimony 
m that regai d Say that he may speak not only foi his 
own generation but for a couple of centuries before, and 
that will give an existence to chess of over a thousand 
years, a respectable period of tune enough, and one to be 
satisfied with until a greater duration be proved 

Oiutss in Early and Mm)Uval Timps — The dimness 
which shrouds from view the origin of chess naturally 
obscures also its early history All kinds of fables and 
legends lie in the way of the inquirer, and obstruct his 
t pi ogress, so that until a compaiatively recent date a film 
historical foundation is not to be found We have seen 
that chess crossed over from India into Persia, and became 
known m the latter country by the name of shatranj 
Some have understood that word to mean “ the play of the 
king,” but undoubtedly Sir William Jones’s derivation 
carries with it the most plausibility, if indeed his reasons 
may not be said to amount to a demonstration of tho 
correctness of his view But how and when the game was 
introduced into Persia we have no means of knowing 
True, the Persian poet Firdusi, m his historical poem, 
the t$hahnama y gives an account of the introduction of 
shatranj into Peisiam the reign of Naushirawan (Chosroes), 
to whom came ambassadors from the sovereign of Hind, 
t e , India, with a chess-board and men, asking him to 
solve if he could the secrets of the game, and otherwise to 
pay tribute Naushirawan was the contemporary of 
Justinian, and reigned in the 6th century of our era 
Professor Forbes seerns to think that this poem may be 
looked upon as substantially an authentic history atid 
credited as such This appears, however, to bo somewhat 
dangerous, especially as Firdusi lived some 450 years 
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after the supposed event took place Other Persian and 
Arabian writers state that shatranj came into Persia from 
India, and there appears, as we have seen, such a consensus 
of opinion as may be considered to settle that part of the 
question We have then the game passing from the 
Hindus to the Persians, thence to tho Arabians after the> 
took possession of Persia m tho 7th century, and from 
whom directly or indiiectly it came to vauous parts of 
Europe, at a time which cannot be definitely fixed upon, 
but which was either m or before the 11th centuiy That 
the source of the Euiopeangumc is Arabic is cleuily enough 
deducible, not ineiely fiom the words “check” and 
“ nnte, ” which aie evidently from bhah mat, but also 
tiom the names of some of the pieces, to be noticed fuither 
on There are various chess legends having reference to 
the 7th and 8th centunes, but these may be passed by as 
presenting no appearance of historical verity , and equally 
unworthy ol credence appear tho many Onental and 
Occidental romances which revolve around those two great 
central liguies, llarun ai Rashid and Chailemagne There 
is no proof that either of them knew anything of chess, or, 
so laras the latter is concerned, that it had been introduced 
into Em ope m his time True, there is an account given 
m Gustavus Sclcnus, taken from various old chronicles, as 
to the son of Pi met Okar or Otkai of Havana having been 
killed by a blow on tho temple strut k by a son of Pepin 
after a gaint of chess , and theie is another well-known 
tradition as to the magnificent chess boaid and set of men 
said to have been sent over as a present by tho Empress 
Irene to Charlemagne But both talcs aie not less 
mythical than tho romance winch relates how the great 
Frankish monaich lost his kingdom over a game of chess 
to Guerin de Montglave, lor \ an dci Linde show that 
there was no Bavarian pi nice of tho name of Okar or 
Otkai at tho period alluded to, and in an equall) relentless 
manner the sceptical Dutch vvntcr breaks down tho tradition 
about Irene’s chessmen With respect to llarun al Rashid, 
among tho vauous stories told winch connect him with 
thess, theie is one that at fust sight may seem entitled to 
some degree of credit In the annals of tho Moslems by 
Abulftda, there is given a copy of a lettu stated to be 
“ Fiom Nicephorus, emperor of the Romans to llarun, 
sovereign of the Aiabs,” which (using 1‘iofcssor Foibes’s 
ti mslation) alter the usual compliments, iuns thus — 
“The empress ^Iruit) into whose place I have succeeded, 
looked upon you as a Jt idh and herself as a meie Pawn , 
therefoie she submitted to pay you a tnbutc inure than 
the double of which she ought to have exacted from you 
All this has been owing to female weakness and timidity 
Now, however, 1 insist that jou, immediately on leading 
this letter, repay to mo all tho sums of money you ever 
received from her ii you litsitate, the sword shall settle 
our accounts ” Harun’s reply, wntten on the back of the 
Byzantine einperoi s letter, was terse and to the point It 
ran thus — “ In the name of God tho merciful and gracious 
From Harun, the commander ol the faithful, to the Roman 
dog Nicephoius 1 have read thine epistle, thou son of an 
infidel mothei , my answer to it thou shall see, not /tea? ” 
Haiuu was as good as Ins word, foi he marched immediately 
as iar as lleiaclcu, devastating tho Roman teriitorics with 
fire and sword, and soon compelled Nicephoius to sue lor 
peace' Now tho points which give authonty to this 
imitative and the alleged correspondence aie that the 
relations which they assume between Iiene and Nicephorus 
on the one hand and the warlike caliph on the other are 
confirmed by the history of those times, while, also, the 
straightforward brevity of Harun’s reply commends itself 
as what one might expect from Ins soldier like character 
Still, tho fact must be remembeied, that Abulfeda lived 
about five centunes after tho tune to which he refers 
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Perhaps we may assume it to be uot improbable that the 
correspondence is genuine , but the words “ rukh * and 
paw n ” may have been substituted for other terms of 
comparison originally made use of 

As to how chess was introduced into Western and 
Central Europe nothing is really known The Spaniards 
very likely received it from their Moslem conquerors, the 
Italians not impiobably from the By/un tines, and m either 
case it would pass northwards to Franco, going on thence 
to Scandinavia and England Some s.i> that chess was 
introduced into Europe at the time of the Crusades, the 
theory being that the Christian warriors learned to play it 
at Constantinople This supposition is negatived by a 
curious epistle of Caidinal Datum nus, bishop of Ostia, to 
Pope Alexander II written about 1001 ad, which, 
assuming its authenticity, shows that diess was known in 
Italy before the date of the Inst crusade The cardinal, 
as it seems, had imposed a penance upon a bishop whom 
he had found diveiting himself at chess , and m his letter to 
the Pope he repeats the language he had held to the erring 
prelate, viz , “ Was it right, I say, and consistent with thy 
duty, to sport away thy evenings amidst the vanity of 
chess, and defile the hand winch offeis up the body of the 
Loid, the tongue that mediates between God and man, 
with the pollution of a sacrilegious game?” Following 
up the same idea the statutes of the church of Elna, m the 
3d vol of the Councils of hpain, say, u Cleiks playing at 
dice or chess shall l>e ipso facto excommunicated ” Kudos 
de Sully, bishop of Pans under Philip Augustus, is stated 
m the Ordonn des llois de Fiance , to have forbidden clerks 
to play the game, and according to the Hist /Suits of 
Fleury, St Louis king of Franco condemned to a fine all 
who should play it Ecclesiastical authorities, however, 
seem to have differed among themsolves upon the 
question whether chess was or was nut a lawful game 
according to the canons, and Peirino, Dc Fra l at chap 1, 
holds that it was peunmible for ecclesiastus to play 
thereat Among those who have taken an unfavourable 
view of the game may bo mentioned John lluss, who, 
when in prison, depleted his having played at chess, where 
by he had lost time and risked being subject to violent 
passions Among authentic records of the game may bo 
quoted the Alcriad of the Princess Anna Gomntna, m 
which she relates how her father, the Emperor Alexius, 
used to divert Ins mind from the cares of state by playing at 
chess with his relatives This emperor died in 1118 Con 
cermng chess m England thoio is the usual mingle-mangle 
of the legendary and the possibly truo Bnorro Sturleson 
relates that as Cuuute was playing at chess with Earl 
Ulfr, a quariol arose, which resulted in the hitter upsetting 
the board, with the fuither consequence of his being mur- 
dered m church a few days aftorwauls by Canute’s oidirs 
Carlyle, in his recent work, The Fatly Kings of Nonvay , 
repeats this tale, but Van der Linde treats it as a myth , 
and certainly the at t imputed to the great minded Dane 
seems altogether inconsistent with his character The 
Ramsey Citron ale relates how Bishop Uthenc, coming to 
Canute at night upon urgent business, found the monarch 
and his courtuus i © creating themselves at dice and chess 
There ia nothing intiinsvcally nnpiobable in this last naria- 
tive , but Canute died about 1035, and the date therefore 
is suspiciously early Moreover, allowance must be made 
for the ease with winch chroniclers tinned other games, 
auch as tables, ifcc , into chess William the Conqueror, 
Henry I, John, and Edwaid I are variously stated to 
have played at chess, but such assertions must be taken 
quantum valeant Not devoid of plausibility is the allega- 
tion that the Court of Exchequer derives its name from 
Eschtquter , though whether, in support of the same 
idea, we are to believe, as is stated by an old writer, that 


at the coronation of Richard I. in 1189, six earls and 
barons carried a chess board with the royal insignia to 
represent the said court is another thing According to 
Edmonson’s Henildiy , twenty-six English families bore 
chess rooks m their coats of arms Altogether, strewed 
about the chronicles and writings ot the Middle Ages are 
many allusions to the game, but the subject cannot be 
further elucidated here , though a word or two about the 
pieces and the changes they have undeigone may be worth 
adding 

The king seems alwajs to have had the same move as at 
present, but it is said he could formoily be captuied. 
There seems no recorded proof, however, of his ever having 
been subject to this liability m the leal shatranj His 
castling pnvilege is a European invention , m lieu thereof 
he formeily leaped two and even thiee squares, and also 
to his Kt 2d, which would be a knight’s move Castling 
dates no further back than the first half of the 16th 
century The queen has suffered curious changes in name, 
sex, and power In sliatianj she was called iarz or firz 
(also far /an, farzm, and farzi), signifying a “ counsellor,” 

“ minister,’ or “ general ” This was Latinized into farzia 
or ferem The Fiench slightly altered the latter form into 
fieice, fieige, and as some say, vierge, which, if truo, might 
explain hei becoming a female. Another and much more 
probable account has it that wheieas a pawn on reaching 
an eighth square became a farzm, and not formerly an) 
other piece, which promotion was of the same kind as at 
draughts (in French, dames), so she became a dame or queen 
as in the latter game, and thence dama, donna, <kc There 
are old Latin manuscupts in which the terms ferzia and 
regina are used indifferently The queen formerly moved 
only one square diagonally, and was consequently the 
weakest piece on the board The immense power she now 
possesses seems to have been conferred upon her so late as 
about the middle of the 15th centuiy, and there can be 
little doubt that her investituro therewith arose analogically 
through the similarity of the powers of promotion possessed 
alike by the pawns and the common men m draughts It 
will be noticed that under the old systc m the queens could 
never meet each other, for they operated on diagonals of 
different colouis The bishop’s scope of action was also 
very limited formeily , he could only move two squares 
diagonally, and had no power over the intermediate squares, 
which he could leap over whether they weie occupied or 
not One result of the peculiar motion of the bishops was 
that they could never encounter each other even when 
running on diagonals of the same colour This limitation 
of their powers prevailed in Emope until the 15th century 4 
This piece, according to Forbes, was called among the 
Persians, pil, an elephant, but the Arabs, not having the 
letter p m their alphabet, wrote it fil, or with their definite 
article al-fil, whence alphilus, alfmus, alfiere, the latter 
being the word used by the Italians , while the French no 
doubt get their fol and fou from the same source The 
pawns formerly could move only one square at starting , 
their powers in this respect were inci eased about the early 
part of the 16th century It was customary for them on 
arriving at an eighth square to be exchanged only for a 
fumn (queen), and not any other piece , therefore, the 
plurality of queens is not, as some suppose, a new doctrine 
The rooks and knights appear to have always had the same 
powers as at present As to the chess boards they „ were 
formerly uncoloured, and it is not until the 1 3th century 
that w e hear of checkered boards being used in Europe 

Modern History op Chess — The remarkable, not to 
say revolutionary, changes which, commencing about the 
middle of the 15th century, transformed the medissval 
shatranj into our modern chess, took place most probably 
first m France, and thence made their way into (Spaim 
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where the new game was called Axtdrez de la Dama, being 
also adopted bv the Italians under the name of chess alia 
rabwsa This revolution of the ancient method of play is 
contemporaneous with that tide of discovery w Inch set in 
shortly after the conquest of Constantinople, and culminated 
in the introduction of typography, the discovery of America, 
the enunciation of the Copormcan theory, &c The time 
of the first important writer on modem chess, the Spimaui 
Ruy Lopez de Seguia (1561), is also the period when the 
latest improvement, castling, was introduced, fur Ins book 
(Libra de la mvencion libnal y aite del jueqo del Axeduz), 
though treating oi it as already m use, also gives the old 
mode of play, which consisted of a solitary leap of the 
king Shortly afterwards, the old shatranj disappears 
altogether, the struggle for existence lesulting as usual m 
the victory of the stronger Of Lopez it may be said that 
he was the fir^t who merits the name of chess analyst, as 
he gives reasons for his different variations m the openings, 
and for holding dittorent opinions from his predecessor 
Damiano At this time flourished the flower of the 
Spauish and Italian schools of chess — the former repi esented 
by Lopez, Ceron, Santa Maria, Busnardo, and Avalos , the 
latter by Giovanni Leonardo da Cutri (il Puttmo), and 
Paolo Boi (il Syracusano) In the years 1562 1575, 
both Italian masters visited Spam, and defeated their 
Spanish antagonists, so that this period is rightly considered 
as that when international chess tournaments first took 
place The following century yielded a great number of 
chess writers, but scarcely any great players , and, m fact, 
during the whole 17th centuiy, wo find but one worthy to 
be mentioned, viz , the very ingenious Qiacchiuo Greco (il 
Calabrese), whose lecorded games abound in the most 
beautiful, but often not very sound, combinations The 
middle of the 18th century inaugurates a new era m chess, 
for now the compilations and lopnnts of very mditleient 
writers were abandoned by the student and relegated to the 
collections of bibliophilists Instead we find real chess- 
players and painstaking analysts The leading man of 
this time was Francois Andre Dam can Plnlidor He was 
born the 7th ot September 1726 at Dreux, near Pans, 
played chess very eaily, and was tiained by the JV1 de 
Kemur Sir de Legal, the then star of the Caf<$ de la R^gence, 
which has been the centre of French chess ever since the 
commencement of the 18th century In 1747 Plnlidor 
visited Englaud, and defeated the Arabian player Phillip 
Stamma by 8 games to 1 and 1 diaw In 1749 he 
published in London his Analyse des Jtilten, a book which 
went through moie editious and was more translated than 
a score of other works upon the game In fact it was the 
chess Koran During more than half a century Plnlidor 
travelled mu<h in England, Holland, and Germany, but 
unfortuuately he never went to Italy, the only countiy 
where he could have found opponents of first-rate skill 
Italy was represented m Plnhdor’s time by a trio 
renowned m the history of chess as forming tho Modenese 
school — Et cole del Rio, Lolli, and Ponziam The stylo 
of these experts was less sound than that of Plnlidor, but 
certainly a much finer and, m principle, a better one It 
may be added that as an analyst the Frenchman was 
in many points refuted by Ercole del Rio, who wrote 
under the nom de plume of tho Anonymous Modenese 
Blindfold chess play, already exhibited in the 11th 
century by Arabian and Persian experts, was taken 
up afresh by Plnlidor, who played on many occasions 
throe games simultaneously without sight of board or men 
These exhibitions wore given in London, which he visited 
every season from 1784 as the guest of the Chess Club in 
St James’s Street , and he died in that city on tho 24th of 
August 1795 As eminent players of this period must bo 
mentioned Count Ph J van Zuylen van Nyevelt (1743- 
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1826), and the German J Aligaier (1763-1823), after 
whom is called a well-known brilliant variation of the 
King’s Gambit Phihdor’s mantle was taken up by 
Alexander Louis Ilonoro Lebroton Deschapelles (1780- 
1847), who possessed undoubtedly a great genius for the 
game, and was its champion tor mauy years, notwithstand- 
ing that he lacked all knowledge of tho thooiy The ouly 
player who is known to have fought Disdiapollos not 
unsuccessfully on even tarns is the veteran John Cochrane 
The Frenchman generally declined to phy except at odds, 
aud ho was ever ready to handicap hnnselt libei ally J lelost, 
howovor, a match (1821) to W Lewis, to whom ho con- 
ceded the pawn aud move, the Englishman winning 1 and 
chawing the 2 others Deschapellts’s greatest pupil, and 
the strongest player France ever possessed, was Louis 
Charles Mali 6 de Labour donmus — bom m 1797— who was 
the leader of tho French school fiom 1821 until Ins death 
in December 1840 His most memorable achievement was 
Ins contest with the English champion, Alexander Mac- 
dounell, m a senes of matches whu h resulted in tho French 
player winning m the propoition of 3 to 2 of all the 
games pla}ed 

The English school of chess commenced about the 
beginning of the present century, and Sarratb was its first 
loader lie flouushed from 1808 to 1821, and was 
followed by his great pupil W Lewis, who, however, 
exhibited his skill m practical play foi a short time only, 
and will be principally lcnumben il for Ins writings, which 
stamp him as a great and original chess analyst Hia 
literary career belongs to the penod fiom 1818 to 1848, 
and he died in 1869 A Mat domicil has been already 
mentioned, lie was born in 1798 ami died in 1835 He 
was a vory ingenious and brilliant player, but lacked 
soundness To the same pound belongs also Captain 
Evans, the inventor of the u lebruted Evans Gambit 
(1828), who died at a very advanced age m 187 5 , Bengal, 
who participated m the com spondcnco matt lies against 
Edinburgh and Pans, Geoigc Walkei, foi thirty years 
chess editor of Bill's Life in London, who is still alive, 
and John Cochrane, who has mossed swords with evmy 
strong player fiom Deschapelles downwanls, and is still in 
constant play In the same pound Gcimany possessed 
but one player who was above tho medium lties of the 
time, — J Mendheim, whose name is connected with 
Berlin chess, m which city lie lesided fiom 1810 to 1836 
Tho fifth deccnnium of the 19th ceutuiy is maikcd by the 
fact that the chess sceptre departed fiom tho French school, 
aud was grasped by the English Aft c r Labourdonnais’s 
death FournnS de Sainl-Amant became the leading pi lyu m 
Franco, as such he visited England m the early part of 
1843, and contended successfully against the best English 
players, including Howaid Staunton , but the latter soon 
took Ins revenge, for m November aud December 1843 
tho great match between Staunton and Samt-Amant took 
place in Paris, the English cli unpion winning by 1 1 games 
to 6 w r ith 4 dtaws During the succteding eight yearH 
Staunton maintained his reputation by defeating m 
matches upon oven terms Popert, Horwitz, and Harrwitz, 
besides anuinbei of stiong amateurs to whom he conceded 
large odds He had also two other matches with Harrwitz, 
one at pawn and two moves, and tho other at pawn and 
move — the former being won by Staunton, aud the latter 
lost by him Staunton’s services m the cause of chess 
literature are adverted to below That they were very 
great, and that the game m England owes much of its 
present popularity to him is not to be questioned, as also 
that for thirty years he occupied a position m the English 
chess world possessed by none of his contemporaries 
Staunton was defeated by Anderssen at tho London 
tournament in 1851, arid from that time bis match-playing 
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career concluded He died suddenly on the 2 2d of June 
1874, at the age of sixty four Among the contemporaries 
of Staunton, mention should certainly not bo omitted of 
Henry Thomas Buckle, author of the History oj Civilization 
His lomarkablo powers as a chess-player were principally 
exhibited in games played only for recreation at Simpson's 
Chess divan, wherein he was successful over lucsentzki, 
and used to concede odds to strong players such as Barnes, 
Bird, <fcc He beat Anderssen in 1 8/31 — when the Breslau 
player was at the height oi his strength — m a senes of 15 
well-contested games played between them, by a majority 
of one game, and lie also about the same time defeated 
Lowenthal in a match 

In the ten years 18 JO 1840 anew school arose in Berlin, 
the seven leaders of which have been called the Pleiades 
These were Bhdow (1795-184G), Bilguer (1815 1840), 
Hanstoin (1810-1850), ALiyet (1810 1808), Kchorn 
(1802 1850), B IIoiwiU, born m 1800 and now living in 
London, and last, but not least, the eminent player and 
chess author, Von Hoydebrandt und dei Lasa, at present 
tho implied Herman ambissador at Copenhagen As 
belonging to tin same pi nod must be mentioned tho three 
flurigtirui n players, — Grimm, who died in Tmkish Asm, 
whither he had Ih <1 after the lrisuneetion of 1848 , N/en, 
known by his suuessful combats with Labourdonnais (who 
concede d the Pcsth player pawn and two moves, but lost 
11 games out ot 12), his competition m the 1851 touiney, 
as also his gem ral play with tho strongest adepts ot his 
time, and .1 Lowenthal, lately decease il, whose careei, 
however, be longs moie niturully to the period of latir 
British chess Among other proofs of the skill of these 
Hungarians is tho correspondence match in 184J-45 he 
tween Pcsth and Paris, won by the forniei 

Tho fust modem intern itional chess tournament, held at 
London in 1851, maiks the commencement of the pusent 
epoch, and was the foruumui oi various similar contests 
between stioug players of diileiont nationalities r l his 
tourney bi ought forwaul a playei who, so far as btuuty of 
combination guts, stands e\ui to the present moment with 
out a rival, viz , A Anderssen, born in Breslau the (5th of 
July 1818 Before his appearance m England ho had 
defeated all Ins Herman antagonists, and at the above- 
mentioned tournament he took the hist pn/e, having 
successive ly beaten L Kiesent/ki, Szen, Staunton, arid All 
Wyvill, M P Andeissen played the same year in tlu 
tournament of the London Club, and again took fust 
honours In 1857 he compete d in the Manehestei tourney, 
but lost in the last louud to Lowenthal, who consequent]) 
won tho hist pnze, Andeissen having the second In 
December 1858 Andeissen was beaten by Morphy m a 
match played at Pans, the scoie being 7 games to 2 and 
2 diawn In 1800 the indefatigable Breslau player again 
visited Paris, and played successfully against J Kolisch , 
and lie also defeated the lattti in 1861 in a set match 
played at London by 4 games to 3 In the London tourna 
mont of 18b2, Anderssen took tho hist puzo, l ut m I Rob 
he lost a match to Steimtz, the winner’s score being 8 to 0 
In I860 Andeissen came out first m the North Herman 
and Rhenish tournaments, and again m 1870 at the Baden- 
Baden congress , but in the spring of 1871 ho lost a match 
to Zukeitort, score 5 to 2, and he took but the third prize 
at tho Vienna congress ot 1873 Altogether he has shown 
himself the most soldier like of chess players, ever ready 
foi the fight, and nevci caring to lest upon his reputation 
Among those who may be icikoncd as more or less owing 
then training to him are tho following eminent players — 
D Harrwitz, J Dufresne, Alax Lange, B Suhle, P 
Hirschfeld, G R Noumann, E Schallopp, S Mieses, J 
H Zukertort, and many others 

Paul Morphy, who beat Anderssen by such a decisive 


majority of games, is considered by many competent judges, 
and probably with truth, to have been the strongest chess 
player that ever lived His career was short but brilliant 
Born m New Orleans on the 22d of June 1837, he was 
taught chess by his father when only ten years of age, and 
in two years time became a strong player, able to contend 
with success against his uncle Air Ernest Morphy and Mr 
Eugene Rousseau, both high-class expel ts When not quite 
thirteen he played three games with Lowenthal, and won 
two of them, the other boing drawn He was twenty years 
of age when he competed m tho New York congress of 1857„ 
where he won the first pnze, having defeated C H Stanley, 
L Paulsen, and other strong American amateurs In 
1858 ho visited Europe, and theie met with a series of 
triumphs He arrived first m England, and theie defeated 
by large majorities Boden, Medley, Alongredien, Owen, Bird, 
and others He also, m a match played m London, beat 
Lowenthal by 9 games to 3 and 2 drawn In September 
of the same year (1858) he played a match at Paris with 
Harrwitz, whom lie defeated by 5 to 2 and 1 drawn, and 
latei on be obtained a victory over Anderssen as above stated 
During his stay m Euiope he on two or three occasions 
played without sight of boa id or men and simultaneously 
agmist eight stioug playcis, each time with gieat success 
He returned to Amenta m Alay 1859, and here his chess 
careti virtually finishes He continued to play in his own 
cncle, but with decreasing interest m the game, until 18G6, 
when he totally abandoned its practice and has nevei played 
since 

Wilhelm Steimtz, born at Prague m 18JG, and for the 
last fourteen years resident m London, took the sixth prize at 
the London congress of 18G2 Immediately afterwards he 
defeated Blackburne m a match by 7 to J and 2 diaws 
In 18Gb lie beat Anderssen m a match by 8 games to 6 , 
and in 1 8b7 he took tho third puzo at the 15ms tournament 
In 18G8 he earned off the first pnze m the British Chess 
Association handicap, m 1870 the second pnze of the 
Baden Baden tournament, and in 1872 the first pnze of 
the London grand touiney In the last-mentioned year he 
defeated Zukertort in a match by 7 games to 1 and 4 draws 
In 1 873 be (allied off the first prize at the Vienna congi ess , 
and in 187G he defeated Blackburne, winning 7 games right 
off He has also won matches against Dubois, Alongredien, 
Deacon, and Bud, and in 1872-4 lie, m conjunction with 
W N Pottei, conducted and won a telegraphic correspon- 
dence match for Londou against Vienna 

One of the special characteristics of the present time 
is tho extraordinary power of playing blindfold chess 
winch we now so often see exhibited In Philidor's age 
it was considered an almost incredible wonder that he 
should be able to play three simultaneous games without 
seeing board or men, but Paulsen, Blackburne, and 
Zukertort have often played 10 or 12 simultaneous blind- 
fold games, while even as many as 14 and 15 ha\o been so 
played 

With the following summary of tournaments contested 
duung the last 25 years, the modern history of chess may 
conclude — 

18 r >l London 1 Anderssen, 2 Wyvill, 3 Williams, 4 Staunton, 5 

S/tn, 6 Ivinm dy, 7 Iloiwit/, 8 Mntklow 

1857 Mane luster 1 Lowuithal, 2 Andtrsst n 

„ New Yolk 1 Aloiphy, 2 L Paulsen 

1858 Birmingham 1 Lowenthal, 2 Falkbeer 

1860 Cambridge 1 Kolisth, 2 Stanley 

1861 Hiistol 1 L Paulstn, 2 Boden 

1862 London 1 Andtrssen, 2 L Paulsen, 3 Owen, 4G Mao- 

Ponnell, 5 S Dubois, 6 Stcinitz 
1865 Dublin 1 Sttimtz, 2 MacDonncll 
1806 lb dear 1 DeVire 

,, Fnglish Championship Cup De Vera 

,, British Chess Association 1 Stcinitz, 2 Green 
1867 Pans 1 Kolisch, 2 Wmawer, 3 Steimtz 4 Neumann. 
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1867 Dundee 1 Neumann, 2 Steimtz, 8 De Vere and Mac* 

Donnell 

1868 English Championship (up 1 Blacklmrne, 2 De Vere 
1868 British Chios Association Handicap 1 Steimtz, 2 Wisher, 

8 Blaikburne 

1870 Baden Baden 1 Amlerssen, 2 Steimtz, 3 Blatkbuine* and 

Neumann 

,, English Championship (’up 1 Wisktr, 2 Burn 

1870- 71 City of London Handicap 1 Potter, 2 De \er< 

1871- 72 Do 1 Steimtz, 2 hints (at odds) 

1872 London 1 Steimtz, 2 Blackburne, 3 Zukeitort 

,, English Championship Cup 1 Wiskir (becoming pu 

mamnt holdei of the Cup), 2 De Vere 

1873 Vienna 1 Steimtz, 2 Blackburne, 8 Andersacn, 4 Uosen 

thal 

1870 London 1 Blackburne, 2 Zukertoit, 8 Potter 

Litkka i UR* of I hi (tAVH The number of woiks tint have 
been written upon class in vaiious languages is very laigc , and 
only a fi w of the pumipil hooks on this suhjee t can he euisoiily 
alludedtohiic Con 1 j mng ouisc h c s to those authois who h*ivi tie at* d 
of the practin and sen me of tin garni, we maybtgm with Tucobus 
de Cessoiis, otherwise lac opo I >uc i lesolc , w hose main obji c t, howc vc i, 
though ho gives the mov< s, &i , was to tc ac li morals ratht r than 
chess He was a Doininnau friar, and his tuatise, Solatium Lath 
Scacchnrum, scilicit, Libellus (Jr Monbus JIow mum rt Ojjicn s 
Nobihnm, was written before the year 1200 It was afterwards 
translated into Fione h, ami in the year 1474 Cavton, limit r tin 
title of f/tr Ganu and Pimp of the Chew, pmitecl an English turns 
lation of tin Fiench version It has bun held by many that this 
was the lust book punted in England 

hi 1400 we have I)ic Goftinge i llandsihrift, a woik containing 
mm different openings ami fifty probli ms The* authoi of this 
nutniHi ript is not known It is supposed that both hi md Lucina 
wue luelibted to an earliu sourte, now unknown Then comes 
Vie out, a Sp email wnte i , whose book be nrs d it* 1 495 Tins ih pi t tty 
well all wt know about lmn, foi only tlu title page has been pri 
scried, tlie rest of the work having bun lost in the lirst Cailist 
irai, forty years ago Of Luc inn, another Spanish author who 
wrote m or about 1407, w< ari better informed Ills tre itise 
(Ilepeticion dev Amorcs if Art e dr Axedrts) compiises various prae ti 
eal ihcssmatttiH, including 160 positions, illustrated by lbO will 
executed wood i uts Vnuous of those positions an identical with 
those in Die Gottnufu Ifandsihriff Damiano s work is tn un 
acknowledged reproduction of Lueeim’s In tin sixteenth centur) 
works upon the game weie watte n by Damiano (its pist lmntione d), 
Kuy Lopez, amt Horatio Oiamitio della Militia, in the seven 
tee nth century by Salvio, Polerio, (lustavus Selenus, Carina, (Iru o, 
Fi Antonio, and the authois of ilio Trait e di Lausanne in tin 
eighteenth untuiy by Beitm, Stamina, Ercole de 1 Uio, Lolli, (’ozio, 
Philidor, Ponziam, Stun, \ an Nyevelt, Allgaier, ami Piter Piatt, 
m the pi i se lit century by 1 F W Ivoi li anel C F hoi h, Sinatt, 
John Coe hrane, Win Lewis, Silbusi hmnlt, Chill un Kassim anel 
James Cochtaiic*, (hoigi Wallet r, A Mae Donmll, Tnemsih, Pe troll, 
Von Bilgmi, Von del Lasa, Staunton, h ling ami Hoiwitz, Blidow, 
Dubois, Kusint/ki, Max Lange, Lowcnthal, Dufresnt, Neumann, 
Suhle, Zukcitoit, Pie ti, and others The titles of sevcial re edit 
works by English wntus ale epioted below 

English eluss owes much to W Lewis ami (leorge Walker fen 
their multifaiious literal y laboms in the eaily part of the present 
century, the fornmr be ing the best origin il analyst that luiglaml 
has yet produced But to Howaid Stauntem must he ase nbed the 
most linpoi taut share m creating the popularity whie li the gmm 
has aclne ved in this country His vietorv ovei St Am mt in 1843, 
and Ins sue 1 1 ssful earei i as a match playi r dui mg the ensuing e iglit 
yeais, tended in the hist place to attiiet the popular attention, 
while his works ga\e a style and a shape to the piae tut of the gaim 
amongst lus countrymen such as coiitulmted much towards laying 
the basis of that high degree of excellence which now characterises 
chess playing m England Staunton’s first woik, tin* Chf ss Playn's 
Handbook , was published m 1847, and again (revised) in 1848 For 
want of further ade quite revision many of its variations are now 
out of dato, while later additions and dise overies natuially find no 
place therein , but taking the Handbook as it was when issued, veiy 
high praise must be bestowed upon the author for the good judg 
ment, ability, and painstaking labour evidenced in the compilation 
of the work If the re be anything wanting in original analysis, 
this is hi ore than compensated for by the care, acumen, learning, and 
research which enablid him to utilize and condense m a char, 
intelligible, and attractive form all the stores of knowledge the n 
accessmle His other works are the*. Chew Player's Text Book and 
The Chess Player's Companion (1849), the latter being a colli < tion of 
his own games, tho ( % ss Praxis (1860), and vaiious small i r treatise s 
As has been already stated, the laws of the game, as laid down m 
the Praxis, form the basis of the rules adoptod by the British Chess 
Association in 1862, the main differences between the two codes 
arising from a mitigation in the Association laws of some of the 


severe penalties hud down m the l*raxis, and the enactment of 
the "Dummy Pawu mb, whereby a pawn on reaching an eight 
square mu), if the player chooses, remain a pawn In 1840 
Staunton established tlu (liess Player's ( hromcle , whuh periodical 
lie continued to edit until 1850, while foi four years commencing 
in 1805 — lie earned on the Chess florid Moreover, lit was the 
ihess editoi of the Wustrahd I and on JSms dm mg a period of 
thnty \ears, viz , from 1844 till his duith m 1874 The sirviees 
whuh lie re nelerid to clu ss m thus popuhm/mg tlu game nml sue 
cessfully engrafting it upon om peimdnal hUiatmi have bun 
admitted m all ejuarteis In tins respeet also Ce orge Walker’s 
work in Jails Life in London, at whuh puhluatiou hi was the 
eluss editor for foity years, should not go without spi i ml m know 
lidgnunt To Staunton s woiks must now la added his po Ihu 
mems Chess Theory and Prattler , edited and pu pared foi the 
press by R B Wormald, 1876 

Among Confine ntai chess authorities \ on Heydibnmdt mid dir 
Lasa (more ustully known by lus second title) stands pn emiiunt 
Tlu Ceimuit Ifavdbnch , the famous volume with whuh Ins mum is 
mst p it ably nssoi latul, was eonumiuid liilSlt 1>) Von Bilgmi, 
who du d be fon tlu first edition was e omple tt d ’1 lu stioml thud, 
fomth, anel fifth editions (tho last published in 1 *>7 4) wm siuuss 
ivi ly edited and ri vised by Von eh i Lasa, and tin book now st mds 
a lasting moitumt nt of his ge mus and industry 

Of leeent Inghslt works upon the ope mngs the* following nny 
be mentioned Tin Book of Chess , by (1 li Silkuk, At if 

to the Ch-ess Opnunqs, by llinlliaa Long, 1871 , Positions in tlu Class 
Openings, by tlu same mthor, 1371, (Vuss Openings, by h W 
Longni m, 1874, Synopsis of the Class Openings, l»y Will Cook, 
1874 , The (Vi less Plaipi s Manual, by (1 II D (Jossip, 1875, ami 
The Class Openings , by Robert B Wormald, 1875 Then lias also 
lately appeared a selection of gums compiled by It I Bird, umh*r 
the title of Chess Mast n pun s 187 r >, ami likewise the following 
eollee tions of problems, viz, Class Pi able ms, h> I Punt, M A , 
and W T Pie re i, 1873, Supphmcnt to (Vnss Piohlcms, by the 
same authors, 1874, and hngltsh (Vnss Ibobhms, a selection of 
eluss probli ms by tlu bent l nglisb i (impose is living and lately 
(Incased, also put foi th by tlu hiotluis Pune, 1376 


Solutions of l'rohh m s at pages 590, 597 
Puoin l M No 1 

1 (,) to Q R s«j 1 An) thing 

2 R oi ht mates ae eoidingl) 

Pkoiu V M No 2 

1 B to kt 5 1 h to Iv 3 

2 Q to k B 5 (eh) 2 Any move 

3 Q oi B mates 


2 Q to B 7 &i 
2 Q lake s P 
2 Q take s P (eh) 


It 1 k to Q 3 
If 1 k to Q sq 
If 1 R to R 1, OI R to k B 8 


Proiu Ml No 3 


1 R to k R sq 

2 Q to (,) kt sq 

J Q mate s iccoichngl} 


1 Q to R 8 

2 Q to k kt 8 

3 <) to Q 5 

4 ( t > mates 


1 R to k B 3 

2 Kt to B0 (eh) 

3 < t > to () 5 (e h) 

4 B in ite s 

2 kt to B0 («h) 
i Q to Q 4 (ill) 

4 B m ett s 


1 B to k se[ 

2 Any move 

) 

Proiu FA! No 4 

1 P to kt 7 

2 P move s 

J K take s e itlu*r Paw n 

Probli m No 5 

1 Kt takes R 

2 k 1 ikes V 

3 kt take s* <) 

If 1 Kt t iKe s kt or R to Iv B 2 

2 K take s P (he st' 

3 K takes It 


ProBLi vr No 6 

1 kt fiom Kt 0 takes P 1 P t ikes P 

2 Q to K 0 2 P tek.s <) 

) Kt to B 5 (double* c h) 3 k to Q 5 (lust) 

4 Kt fi om K B 4 tikes P fell) 4 K mo\is 

5 kt oi B mate s 

Ifl kt to B0 (eh) 

2 P takes Kt (eh) Ac 

Ifl kt takes Kt (th) 

2 B takes Kt (ch) Ac 

(W N P.) 
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CHESTER, an ancient city of England in West 
Cheshire, the capitul of the county, situated on the river Dee, 
20 miles from the open sea, 1C miles S E of Liverpool, and 
179 miles N W of London by rail The city is divided into 
four principal blocks by the four principal streets — North- 
gate Street, Eastgate Street, Budge Street, and Watergate 
Street, whnh radiate at light angles from tlie Cross, and 
tenmnale m the tour gates These four streets exhibit in 
what are called “ the Rows ” a cliaractcnstic feature of the 
city Their origin is a mystery, and has given rise to 
much conti oversy and speculation In Eastgate Street, 
Budge Street, and Wat ei gate Stieefc, the Rows exist on 
each side of the street throughout the greater part of their 
length, and may bo described as continuous galleries open 
to the street, ovei and under which the houses lining the 
streets piojtct, and wlmli aie formed as it were out of the 
fiont first-floor of the houses, approached by flights of stops 
from the mad a ay The Rows are flagged or boarded under 
foot and ( < il< d above , thus forming a coveied way, standing 



m the same i elation to the shops, which are at their bat k, as 
the foot pavemt nt does m othei towns In Noi thgatc Stieet, 
on the other hand, the Row on the west side is formed as it 
were out of the giound tlooi of the houses, having cellars 
beneath, while on the east side the Row is formed at 
the same elevation as in the othei throe principal streets 
In these stieets are several examples of the old timbeiod 
houses of the 17th cuituiy, and some good specimens of 
modem imitations of them, — all combining to give a 
pictuiesquc and foicign clmraitir to the town There is 
also a chamber with stum giomed loof of the 14th century 
in the bisement of a house in Eastgate Street, and another 
of a similar character in Wateigate Street A mortuary 
chapel of tho early part of the lJtli century exists m the 
basement of a house in Budge Stioet 

Chester is the only city in Englmd that still possesses 
its walls perfect in their entne mcuit of two miles The 
gateways have all been rebuilt within the last hundred 
years, — the north and east gates on the site of the Roman 


gates The Grosvenor Bndgo, a single span of stone 200 
feet in length, the largest, save one over the Danube, it is 
believed, in Europe, carries the road to Wrexham and 
Shrewsbury over the Dee on the south-west, while the 
old bridge of seven arches is interesting on account of its 
antiquity and picturesque appearance The city possesses 
but few public buildings besides the cathedral and the 
churches The castle, with the ex- 
ception of “ Cesar’s Tower,” and a 
round tower with adjacent buildings 
in tho upper w>aid, was taken down 
towaids the end of tho last century, 
and replaced by a gateway, a bar- 
lacks, a county hall, a jail, and assize 
courts, — all buildings of puie classic 
architecture after the design of 
Thomas liairison, a local architect, c ’ lt y Arllls 
who was also the architect of tho Grosvenor Bridge In 
Nortligate Stieet stands the town hall, a handsome stone 
building of Continental-Gothic design, which replaced 
the old Exchange, burnt down m 1 862 The market-place, 
a little to the south of it, was opened to the public m 1863 
Near the north-west angle of the city walls is the infirmary, 
founded m 1761, capable of holding 1 00 beds, and furnished 
with a fever ward in a detached building to the east ot it 
Tlie savings bank is a pretty Gothic struetuie in Grosvenor 
Stieet, erected m 1853 The Grosvenor Hotel, rebuilt by 
its owner, tho late maiquis of Westminster, is a handsome 
building nodi the eastgate, the upper stones being timbered 
in accordance with the style of the old houses m the city 
Besides these may be mentioned the general post-office, 
designed after the Elizabethan style, the custom-house, the 
iru library, the music liali, and the training college 
Among the most interesting of the ancient houses are 
Derby House, beaiing tlie date 1591, Bishop Lloyd’s 
House, and God’s Providence House m Watergate Street, 
and the Bear and Billet in Lower Bridge Stieet , the three 
last bear dates m the 17th century Tho Natuial Science 
Society, founded by Canon Kingsley, and the Archaeologi- 
cal Society have their lecture-rooms and museums at the 
Old Albion iu Lowei Bridge Street 

Besides the Benedictine Abbey of St Werburgh, the 
Fianciscans, the Dominicans, and the Carmelites had 
houses in Chester, and the sjtes of the first and last are 
still commemorated m the names of Grey Friars and 
White Friars, St John’s, without the walls, was a 
(.ollegiato chuich, with a dean, seven prebendaries, and 
four vuars Chester was for a tune in the diocese of 
Lichfield and Coventry, but m 1075, 

Peter, then bishop, lestorod the seat of 
the see to Chester, and made St John’s 
his cathedial, his successor, however, 
removed the seat back to Coventry, and 
in 1541 Henry VIII erected Cbestei 
into an independent see, and the abbey 
church of St Werburgh into the cathedial 
of the diocese He nclily endowed the 
cathedral, and constituted in it a deau 
and six prebendaries, now l educed to 
four, who are styled canons The 4 
King’s School for public education was ruis ° lsl0 l >rlt 
founded by the same pution, and in it the king provided 
that 24 poor scholars should be taught fiee of charge 
The school lias now, however, been remodelled, and placed 
under a board of governors by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners Within the walls aie the parish churches of 
St Oswald, founded about 1093 , St Peter, founded before 
the Conquest , St Michael, probably founded belore 1118 , 
St Bridget, founded prior to 1224 , the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, founded in or before the 12th century, St Maty, 
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founded probably m the 12th century ; St Martin, founded 
prior to 1250, and St Olave, founded prior to the 12th 
century The two last-named parishes are amalgamated 
with St Bridget and St Michael respectively In the subui bs 
are St John's, St Paul in Boughton, Christ Church in 
Newton, All Saints in lloole, and St Thomas Among the 
Nonconformist places of worship, which represent all the 
principal denominations, may be mentioned the Unitarian 
Chapel m Crook Lane, built originally by the followois of 
Matthew Henry, one of the ejected ministers For the recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants provision is made by the Now Gios 
venor Park, presented to the town in 1867 by the marquis 
of Westminster, and the lioodee, a level tract at the base 
of the city walls appropriated as a race course 

The original charter which the city received fiorn Fail 
Ranulph was confirmed, and the privileges extended, by 
many subsequent charters granted by different soveieigns 
and princes Of these the most important were that of 
Edward I , which granted the office of coioner, defined and 
extended the jurisdiction of the courts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and granted freedom from toll, &c , to tlio 
citizens throughout his dominions, that of Edward, tin* 
Black Prince, which defined and particularized the 
boundaries of the city, giving it a circuit of 12 or 14 miles, 
and granted juusdic turn of the uvei Dee totho mayor and 
citizens from a spot then and still called “Iron Bridge ” 
above the city, to a point near Hoy lake at the mouth of 
the river , and lastly, tho charter of Henry VII , which 
ordained that tho corporation should consist of a mayor, 
24 aldermen, and 40 common council men, to be elected 
annually, created the office of lecorder, regulated and gave 
exclusive jurisdiction to tho mayoi’s and sheiilf’s couits, 
empowered tho mayor to have his sword of state earned 
(in the absence of the king and his heirs) belore all otheis 
with point upwards, and finally erected the city into a 
county by itself with a separate ( oinmmion of the peace 
The corporation thus constituted continued till the passing 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, under which the govern 
nient of the city is now vested in tho mayor, 10 aldermen, 
and 30 councilman The recoider is now a baimtei 
appointed by tho Crown He is the ]udgo of tho local 
courts, called the Portmote (originally the mayor’s court), 
the Politico (originally held before the two sheriffs in a 
building now pulled down, called tho Pentice), and the 
Passage Couits now fallen into disuse He also presides at 
the city court of quarter sessions, which now alone retains 
a limited criminal jurisdiction, whuh once tho city couits 
possessed even to the infliction of capital punishment 

The population of the municipal (as distinguished from 
tho pailiamcntary) borough was, according to the census of 
1861, 31,110, and in 1871, 35,257 (16,910 males and 
18,317 females) The area of the municipal borough is 
3437 acres, and that of the parliamentary, which includes 
parts of lloole, Saltney, Great Boughton, and Newtown, 
3455 acies, containing a population m 1871 of 38,390, and 
returning two membeis to parliament The trade of the 
town is nominally represented by 23 guilds Within the 
walls there is no extensive manufactuie earned on, save 
that of shoes and boots for expot tation and the wholesale 
homo trade, and furniture and upholstery In the subui bs 
shot and white and sheet lead are very largely manufactured, 
and flour of superior quality is produced There aro also 
several iron foundries, and the more humble manufacture of 
pipe-making has been carried on from a remote period As 
a port there can be little doubt that Chester was at one 
time of importance, but the silting up of the channel of the 
Dee affected its commerce injuriously as early as the 15th 
century, and now the shipping trade is inconsiderable 

The history of Cluster reaches back to very early times IIigd< n 
ascribes the foundation of the town to a very remote period , but 


the Welsh name by which it was even in Higdon’s day and is still 
known — Caerlleon Vawr or Caerlleon ar Dyfyniwy, which means 
the ‘‘great camp or station of the legion on Du*,’ — points to a 
Roman ongui It is the Dmi of tho Roman Itineraries, and fiom 
its position at the head of the then most important estuary on this 
part of the coast, and at a point whue seuial Homan roads con 
v< rgt d, it must soon lia\c nscii in prospe utv and nupoitunec* Tlic 
dignity of a Homan colonm 1ms been e burnt d foi it by some w i iters, but 
theie is no certain evidence on which such a claim tan be grounded 
The jack and spade, however, have levutled nuinuous pi oofs that 
it was “no mean city” Among numerous altais fiom tune to 
time exhume d is one of rare ouuiumt with i llieek inse upturn, 
and tledit att d by Hormogenes, a physu ian Of tin lut« st discuv t in a 
the most renmi Ruble was undo m pulling down tin Fe ithus Hotel 
on tho tost Midi of Brulgi Stitot, when tin ioniums of i tun bisiluu 
wiu biought to light, hut mg u low of stvtn loinithum pilluis on 
uthci sidt onu suppoitmg its loof, and a hoimh of apaitim nts on 
its south sid« , — piob tbly in t onnu turn with luths, llooudwith 
teasel etc cl and he rung bom tilt »>avt un ills, and wniiucdb) ainxtcn 
si vt liyiHM mst, n poition of winch is still to Ik sten underneath 
soim adjoining houses 

Tin town was willed, and m foim w is ice fungal u and cquil ituul 
or ncai ly so, but wis not to « \t» nsivi with tin j>u si lit nty 1 1n 
foui piuuipal stmts followed gunially the Inn of tin pusont 
sheets miming noith md south and east amlwist, i rossmg oai li 
otlnrintbi icntieof tho town Tin southern wall of tin town, 
miming fiom u point near tin distant c cluur in tin* nut 
touisi, post St Budget s lutmy tastw.uds, cut at loss the pnsent 
city, about tin toj> of Down Budge Stu 1 1, just lulow St Mu bails 
( hurt h, and jonud tin wall on the easti in side somewhe le a litth 
to tin north of what art now celled “The Wishing Stips, md 
there was prolmbl) a tower at cuh angle of tin wall A Homan 
arch, howevu, still existing and impinging upon the hup or 
“C.csai s” Towt l m tin fustic, and alsoanothu an li (now lemoved), 
mcorpoiuted into tin walls m ir tin old lunlgt, ami uillid “The 
Ship (3 ite,” atti st tin existuni of some outw oik on 1 hanging the 
nvtr foi the piotution jiiobibly of tin tiijutus b> whnh the 
Homan lo.idsto tin south and wist, umrgmgiiom tin town 1>\ the 
southern gate, uossul at u point just 1m low 1 In ii unwind Will 
Legion was stitionul In u fiom an t uly pi nod of tin Homan oi i upa 
tion tons late ns the thud <tntm\ 

After the dipaitun of tin Homans, Cln sti l ijipuus to hive 
been posstssi d in turn by Bntons, Savons, mil Dams, in 804 it 
was found a deset ltd nty by tin Dams, who thin took posstssnm, 
and wilt in turn staivid out by 1 lx sieging Sixon uni) hul 
Ethdieil restorid it in 008, i xtiiidmg its w ills so is to i min ui tin 
castle After tin defeat of the Dams b\ P (liimiiel m 012, (‘lit stu 
foi a tunc enjoyed comparative n j»os< Atln Istau n vm d its mint , 
Edgar rteeiveii homage of his vassals then and Haloid s queen 
found a home tin it aft* r tin b ittle of II istuigs Me k 1 1 h id iii> to 
this tune be ui govtrncd by its c ul Le voml flu ski las tin still nos 
tile Welsh, foi the li dm tioti of whom tin plan allouhd munpoitaut 
basis of ojeciations, this led to tin e st iblislnm nt aftei tin ( ompnst 
of tin Noiinan eaildom of flu stu, wliuli was lust gianti d to <«hu 
bod, a noble Filming Aftu him Hugh Lupus, tin nephew of tin 
Conqueioi, was invested aseail of flu stu, with sovuugn or pala 
tinati uuthonty ovei tin tint of countiv now n pie suited by thi 
comity of Clushiu, anil tin ioist Inn of Flintshire, as fir as 
Rlmddlun, with flu stu as tin si it of his (lovummnt In the 
eustle, built, or at hast lei onstnu ti d b\ I ul Hugh, the call 
assoinhled his eouit or (oumil, and lure too sat the exchequu 
ami other < ourts P nil Hugh was tin foundu of tin Be in die tine 
Abbiy of St Weibiugh, whuh he in lily endowed It was din 
mg the nib of these Noiinan eails tint (luster lecuved at 
tin hinds of hul Ranulph I its lust c baiter, ami took rank 
us a eit), hut the language of this ehuitu indicates that ( liestu 
alieady jiosse sse cl some municipal pnvihge*s Uiuhi this ehuitu 
wue established local eoiuts of mil ami eiinmial jurisdiction, 
w'lueh were tin gums of the Portmote, Buitiee , ami Pussagi Courts 
On the death of Kill John in 12.57, Ileiuy 111 seize el tin eaildom 
and it lias e vc r sun e hie n an aji mage of the frown The* c ouuty, 
howevu, k tamed its palatinate charae ter, ami f hestu still eon 
turned to lx the se it of its junsdie turn Though no longu the 
imtiopolis of m almost nidejxndcnt dominion, fhestu still, is 
tho capital of the palatinate and the key to Noith Wales, yet un 
subdued, l mke’il high among the cities of the west of hnghuul, was 
often lionouied by royal visits, and was the objict of attack and 
rlt ft me duiiiig tin many civil wirs In 1256 she nairowl) escaped 
Lin Buy of Llewelyn, who, we art told, famed lire ami sword to 
In rvtiy gates Idward I visited tho city on several ex fusions, 
m 1276 he summoned Llewelyn to do him homage lnre, and the 
next ye*ai he man lnd thiough with a powerful arm) to lihuddlan 
In 1*500 las son Edward, the hrst Fnglisli Prime of Wales, lien 
received tho final submission of the Welsh to tin soveicignty of 
Fnglaml Hitliei Henry of Lane aster Jed las eaptive sovereign, 
Rieliard 11 , fiom Flint Oastlo, arid imprisoned him m a tower 
over the outer gateway of the Castle In 1459 queen Margaiet 
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visited the city, and Henry the VII , accompanied by hie queen 
and mother m 1491 In 1507, 1517, and 1550, Cluster shared 
with other plans tin. usitation of the sweating sukiuss, which 
( n i nd oil many of its inhabitants It was also so severely sc ourge cl 
b\ the plague, 1002 to 1005, that the city fairs we le suspendtd, aiul 
the (ouit of t x» he ipi< i it moved to Taivm, and the assi/esto Nant 
wie li In 1047-48 tins epiehmu for the last turn laged with a 
terrible fatality, fieim .Time 22 to Apiil 20 it is said that 2099 
pe isons pensht d ot the plague in the several eity paiishes Hut of 
all thee events in the history of ( luster, then is none so linnioiable 
os the piotiaeted siege whuh the tit} euduied m its loyalty to 
(’harks I The king, having hoisted his st inched at Nottingluim, 
anived at Cluster m tin autumn of 1642, where he was entliUHias 
tie all} reeeived Tin sat 1 llu e s in tele by the eiti/ensfoi the royal 
e tuse weie gnat in 1044, the peeunior) h \n s upon the in amounted 
to as much as JL200 evny foitmghl Tlu siege hegan in July 
1 (> 4 5, itnei in the uutuinn of 1015 the assail nits, despairing of 
taking it by assault, conveited tin sage into a blockade In 
1010 7 tlie eiti/ensw'en m sue h e\tienuties as to be in want of 
tin e omnium st m ( » ssaiie s of life It w is only uite r a te nth sum 
mons th it, on I'elnuai} 1, 1040, they at 1 ist agictd to tin aitnhsof 
Numiidei, hy whuh tin ganison weie allowed to inaieb out with 
nil tin lumouis of w n, the Nntety of tlu ptisons and jirojxrty of 
the < ih/i us with Jiheityto inch was see ill e el, and tlu sanetityof 
the sailed e diJu e s uul tlu lr title eje e els pre se 1 veil 111 1059 Sir 
(horge Booth and i luge paity of tlu e iti/e ns se i/t d the garrison 
for ChaiJiN II , then still an evile, hut tiny weie after w arils re- 
pulsed in an ailioii fought ru u Winnmgton budge, ley Lambert, 
tlu Path inu ntai> geiuril In 1000 tlu joy te It by the citi/e ns at 
tin Ue stor tLion, was < xpn sse d by the magiutie e ut leu ] rtlon ae e orde d 
t<» tlu learned Di linen Walton, the new bishop of ('luster, on his 
mining to take posse ssion of his see The Kim it of Hit inhabitants 
evinced, liowewr, a e hange iiil08d, when the' picHUie e of the duke 
of Monmouth was tin e arise of a tumultuous mob, who, after 
eommitting other ae ts of Mole nee, foreed the eutluelral doors, 
ele stroye el most of tin ]»aintnl glass, ele molrslu d the font, and did 
otlni el image there liimes 11 visit* el the e rty in 1687, and Ins 
smees^oi, William 111 , in 1090 < oming to moie moduli tunes, 

tlu <it} ueeoideel a lie art \ and bnlluiut we home to tin Pi line* oi 
Wales on tlu 14th Oitober 1809, when he honoured tlie ill with 
hispreseme to open tlu m w r l own Hull (W W I ) 

CHESTEK, a city erf tho United States, in tlie* county 
of Dclawan, Pc nns\lv,iiiia, on the right bank of the 
l)c*l«i water Kivu, 10 links semth-we st of Philadelphia by the 
lailw.ty to Wilmington It 1ms five oi hix chinches, twe> 
high se bools, and a national lull, and tames on the 
nmnufaetuio of cotton and woollen goods, lime liinei v, and 
carnages Founded by the Swedes m 1615 nuclei the 
inline erf Ujrlund, it lanks as the oldest town in tho State, 
and was the seat ert the pioviHional assembly held by Penn 
in 1082 Fiom that date till tho foimation of Dolawaie 
county in 1789, it was the chief town of the county of 
Uliestei, a position now liehl by the city of West Chester 
Population in 1850 1 c>(>7 , and in 1870, 9485 
CHESTERFIELD, a niunuijral boiough and maikct- 
town of Engl uul, in East Du byshire, 12 mile's south ol 
Shefheltl by the Mull uul Hallway It is bituuted on the 1 
Kotin i and Hijipu, uul is the lot minus of a canal extending 
a distance ert 46 imh s to the Tiont at Stoikwith It is 
iriegululy built, with naiiow streets, but has a spacious 
inaiket jdace The ehunli of All Saints is a laigc and 
elegant edifice of the 15th oentui}, with a remarkable 
twisted sjuie 250 feet high, which has given rise to cem- 
suleiablo discussion us to wduthei it was so constructed or 
owes its delonnit} to the waiping of tho woodwotk There 
are eight eu nine dissenting chinches, a tree graimnai 
school, founded by ( v )ueen Elizabeth, and rebuilt in 1710 
and 1815, a gills’ lndustiial school established in 1819, 
and vanous otlui enlm ational institutions, a municipal 
hall erected in J8P), u market hall (which date's from 
1855-7 and contains a oorn-exchango), a town-library, 
a mechanics’ institute, a pi i son, assembly looms, a hospitnl, 
a theatre, and an institute of mining, civil, and mechanical 
engmeeis The miuufuctuies include cotton, sdk, earthen- 
ware, machinery, and tobacco , and there are coal, iron, 
and lead mines m the vicinity Races are held on Whit- 
tington Common, about a mile from the town, m the 
(neighbourhood of the famous Revolution House, The 
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population of the municipal borough m 1861 was 9836, 
and m 1871 it was 11,427 Chesterfield was a Roman 
station on the road from Derby to York, and its name 
is partly of Roman origin At the time ol the Con- 
quest it was of but little importance, but m the reign of 
King John it received a charter of incorpoiation In the 
year 1266 the rebellious barons were defeated m the 
neighbourhood by Heniy, the nephew of Henry HI In 
1642 the town was occupied by the forces of Sir John Cell, 
and m 1645 by Sir Thomas Fanlax 

CHESTERFIELD, Philip Dorm mi Stanhope, Fourth 
Earl of (1694-1775), the son oi Philip Stanhope, the 
thud eatl, and Elizabeth Savile, daughter of the marquis of 
Halifax, was born in London Deprived at an early age of 
Ins mothei, the caic of the little Lord Stanhope devolved 
upon Ins grandmother, the marchioness of Halifax, a lady of 
culture and connection, whose house was fiequented by the 
most distinguished Whigs ot the epoch Ho soon began to 
piove himself possessed of that systematic spmt of conduct 
and efloit which appeared so much m his life and 
ilmiactu Divined by Ruvigny, tail of Galway, who 
peictivcd in him a nascent aptitude for pleasuie and politics 
overlaid with a strong natural tendency to indolence, he 
w^as advised by that nobleman, if he would become a man 
of maik, to rise eaily , lit atquirtd the habit, and kept it 
His education, commenced undei a pnvate tutor, was con 
turned (1712) at Tnnity Hall, Uambndgo, licit lie seems 
to havt read haul, and to have acquired a consideiable 
knowledge of ancient and modern languages Tin great 
oiatois ol all times weie a special object of study wuth 
him, and lie desc ubes his boyish pedanti y pleasantly enough, 
but by no means without a touch of self-satisfac turn m the 
memoiy His univeisity tiaming was supplemented (1714) 
by a Continental torn, untrammelled by a governor , at the 
Hague his ambition foi the aj>plause awarded to adventure 
made a gamesti r of him, and at Pans lit began, from the 
same motive, that worship of the conventional Venus, the 
senous inculcation of which has earned foi him the largest 
and most unen\iable pait of his it }>utation 

The death of Anne and the accession of Geoigc I opened 
up a caiecr for him and brought him back to England 
His ulative James Stanhope, the king’s favourite minuter, 
procured iorhim tin place of gentleman of tlu bedchamber 
to the Pi nice of Wales In J715 lie entered the House 
of Commons as member foi St (Jermans, and when the 
impeachment of Janus, duke of Ormond (June 21, 1715), 
came befoie the House, he used the occasion to put to 
pi oof his old rhetorical studies His maide*n speech was 
youthfully fluent and dogmitic, but on its conclusion the 
oratoi was reminded, with many compliments, by an 
honour able member, that he wanted six weeks of Ins 
majority, and consequently that he was amenable to a heavy 
line lor speaking m the House Lord Stanhope quitted the 
Commons with a low bow, and stalled for the Continent 
Fiom Pans he rendered the Government nnjuirtant seivice 
by gathering and transmitting information respecting tho 
Jacobite plot, and m 17 J6 he returned to England, 
resumed his seat, and took frequent part in the debates 
In that y r ear came the quariol between the king and the 
hen ajipaicnt Stanhope, whoso politic instinct obliged 
him to worship the rising rather than the setting sun, 
remained iaitliful to the jrnnce, although the ministry made 
several attempts to wm him over In 1725 a vote for 
tho Government got him the place of captain of the 
yeomen of the guaid , his happy reply to his predecessor, 
Lord Townshencl, is a fine example of spirit uel uibamty, 
and is valuable as indicating, among other examples, his 
contempt for the money-jobbing system that obtained at 
court In 1725, on the revival of the Bath, the rod riband 
was offeied to him, but was declined 
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In 1726 his father died, and Lord Stanhope became carl 
of Chesterfield He took his seat m tho Upper House, and 
his oratory, never effective in the Commons by reason of 
its want of force and excess of finish, at once became a 
power In 1727, on the accession of (Jeorge 11 , Chestoi- 
held was sent to the Hague as ambassadoi In this place 
his tact and tempoi,his dextenty and disci miination, enabled 
him to do good seivice, and he was le wauled with 
Walpole’s friendship, a Qartei, and the place of Lord High 
Steward In 1732 there was boin to him, by a certain 
Madame du Houchet, the son, Philip Stanhope, for whose 
advice and instruction were afterwards written the famous 
Letters In the same year, being somewhat bioken in 
health and fortune by his sojourn abioad, he resigned his 
embassy aud returned to England A few months’ rest 
enabled him to resume his seat m the Lords, of which he 
was one of the acknowledged leaders He supported the 
ministry, but his allegiance was not the blind fealty Walpole 
exacted of his followers The Excise Bill, the great 
premier’s favouute measure, was vehemently opposed by 
him m the Lords, and by his three biothers in the Com- 
mons Walpole bent before the storm, and abandoned the 
measure , but Chesteiheld was summaiily dismissed from 
his Stewardship Foi the next two years he led the 
opposition m the Upper House, leaving no stone unturned 
to effect the downfall of the man who had wiongcd him 
In 1742 Walpole fell, and ( ku lei et reigned m his stc.id 
The new ministry, however, had not Chesterfield cither m 
its ranks or among its supporters lleicmamed m opposi- 
tion, distinguishing himself by the couitly bitterness oi Ins 
attacks on George II , who lparned to hate him violently 
In 1744 tho king was compelled to abandon Oaiterct, and 
the coalition or “ Bioad Bottom ” paity, led by Chester- 
field and Pitt, came into ofhee In the tmublous state 
of Euiopean politics the carl’s conduct and expedience weie 
more useful abioad than at home, and he wais sent to the 
Hague as ambassaeloi a second time The success of Ins 
missiouwas complete , and on his return a few weeks altei 
wards he received the loid-lieutenancy of Ireland, a place 
he had long covotcd 

Short as it was, Chesterfield’s Irish administration was 
ot gieat seivice to his count iv, and is unquestionably that 
part of his politic d life which does him most honour To 
have conceived and earned out a polity wdnch, with certain 
icscivations, Buike himself might have oiigmat ul and 
owned is indeed no small title to rcgaid The earl showed 
himself finely capable m piacticeas m theory, vigorous and 
toleiant, a mm to be ftaieel, and a Icadei to be followed , 
he took the government entirely into his own hands, n 
pressed the jobbery traditional to tho ofhcc, established 
schools and manufac tutes, and at once conciliated and kept 
m check the Orange aud Popish factions Tn 1740, how- 
ever, he had to exchange the loid-licutenancy for the place 
of Secietary of State With a curious lespect foi those 
theones Ins familiarity with the secret social history of 
France had caused him to entcitain, he hoped and attempted 
to retain a hold over the king through the influence of Lady 
Yarmouth, though the futility of such means had already 
been demonstrated to him by his relations with Queen 
Caroline’s “ mu bonne Howard ” The influence of New- 
castle and Sandwich, however, was too stroug for him , he 
was thwarted and over leached , and m 1748, he resigned 
the seals, and returned to cards and his books with the 
admirable composure which was one ot Ins most striking 
characteristics 

The dukedom offered lam b\ George II , whose lll-wull 
his fine tact had overcome, was refused He continued 
for some years to attend the Upper House, and to take 
part m its proceedings In 1751, seconded by Lord 
Macclesfield, President of the Royal Society and Bradley, 
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the eminent mathematician, ho distinguished lnmself 
greatly in tho debates on the calendar, and succeeded in 
making the new style a fact Deafness, however, was 
gradually affecting him, and he withdiew little by little 
tiom society and the practice of politics In 1754 occurred 
the famous dispute with Johnson over the dedication to the 
English Dutwnaiy This cjuuuel (to which are owing the 
doctor’s noble lettei and some half dozen of Ins toughest 
mots, and the earl’s clever pmtiait of the “ intelligent 
Hottentot”), with the m gleet it assumed on Ghestu field’s 
part, has been fatal to Ins reputation as a man of heart 
During the twenty years of liie that followed this episode, 
Chesteiheld wiote and lead a gnat dial, but unit little 
into society In 1768 died Philip Stanhope, the child of 
so many hopes, and the call, who had no chihlitn by his 
wife, Molusina von Schulembeig, illegitimate daughtu of 
Geoige I , whom lie mained m 1733, adopted hi, godson 
the heir to the title and estates His famous pst (which 
even Johnson allowed to have incut), — “ Tyi iwby ind 1 
have been dead these two years, but we don’t choose to 
have it known” — is the best description possible of his 
hmnoui and condition during the lattci pait of tln-> puiod 
of decline To the dealncss was added blindness, but Ins 
memory and his fine munncis only left lum with life , Ins 
last vvoids (“Give Dayiolles a chan ”) piovc that lie had 
nuthei foi gotten his fnuid noi tin way to uteive him 
Ho died on the 24th of March 1773 

Chesterfield was selfish, calculating, and contempt nous , 
he was not naturally generous, and he piaetiseel dissimuhi 
tion till it became pait of his natuie In spite of his 
biilhant talents, and of the admirable training lie leceived, 
Ins life, on the whole, cannot be pronounced a success 
His anxiety and the pains lie took to become an orator 
have bi*cn ahead} noticed, and lloiaee A\alpolc, who had 
heard all the gieat oratois, picferied a spiteh ot t'lnstei- 
fnld’s to any other, yet the earl’s eloquu it i is not to be 
compared with that of Pitt Samuel Johnson, who was 
notpeihaps the best judge in the woilel, pionounccd Ins 
manneis to have been “ cxcjuisittly elegant ” yet os a 
courtur lie was utterly worsted by Robe it \\aipoh, whose 
manneis w r ere* anything but i dined, ami even by New 
eristic lie elcsiitel to be known as a piotectoi of letters 
and literary men , and his w nit of heait eu In ul ovei 
the Dtetiond) // dedication, though explained ami excused 
by Cioker, none the less implied tin famous change in a 
famous line — “Toil, envy, vs ant, Me /xttum, m the jail” 
His published wntings have had with postenty uveis unlif- 
feicmt success, las literary reputation rests on a volume of 
lettcis never designed to appeal m joint Tin son lor whom 
he woiked so hind and thought so duply faded especially 
where his father had most elt Mice! he should sue e < e d, bee om 
lug, not a fine gentleman, but a commonplace book-worm 
As a politician and statesman, (’licsle i field’s fame lests on his 
short but brilliant adnneistiation of Ireland As an author 
lie stands oi falls by the Lfttns to In s *S oh, fust published 
by Stanhope’s widow in 1774 The Letters an brilliantly 
w alien, — full ot elegant wisdom, oi kten wit, of admnablo 
porti ait painting, of exquisite observation and deduction 
Against the charge of an undue insistence on the external 
graces of maunci Ghcstu field has been aeleejuutely ele I ended 
by Lord Stanhope (I/istoi y, in 34) Against tin often ite r 
ated accusation of immorality, it should ho rum inhered that 
the Letters refit e ted tho morality of the age, ami that their 
author only systematized aud i educed to writing the ]>nn- 
tijdes of conduc* by which, deliberately or unctjiiseioiisly, 
the best and the worst of his coutemnorancs weie governed 

See Ha ifn Id’s Miscellaneous JVorhs, London 1777-8, 2 voIb 
4to, ami Letters to Jus Son (edited by Lord Mahon), 1 ondon, 1845- 
51, 5 vola See also Lord Mahon (Stun hope). History of Englcmd 
from the Pence of Utrecht to the Pence of Versailles 
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C H EST E R-LE-STREET, a market-town of England in 
the county of Durham, near the River Wear, bix miles 
north of Durham, on the North-Eastern Railway The 
prmcq>al building is the paush church of St Mary and 
St Cuthbert, an interesting old Gothic structure, restored 
in 1862, with a tower lf>G feet 111 height There is a 
union workhouse at the south end of the town, which con- 
sists of two long parallel streets Chester-) e-Street is a 
place of considerable antiquity, under the name of 
Cuneceast) e, it was made the see of a bishop m 882, and 
continued to be the head of the diocese till the Danish 
invasion of 995 During that time the church was the 
repository of the shrine of St Cuthbert, which was then 
removed to Durham About a mile along the liver is 
Lumley Castle, tin* seat of the eail of Seal borough, and 
about two miles to the northward lies Lambton Castle, the 
residence of the earl of Dui ham, built m 1797 on the site 
of the old House of Harraton The iron manufacture is 
prosecuted to a considerable extent, and about 4000 persons 
are employed in the coal mines of the neighbourhood In 
1871 the population of the town was 2450, and of the 
township, 4205 

Cl 1 FSTN l IT The Spanish or Sweet Chestnut, Casta nett 
vesca (natural order, Cot yltura ), is a stately and magnificent 
tree, native of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
but also npening its fi mi m sheltered situations as far 
north as Scotland It lives very long, attains a large size, 
spreading its blanches widely, and it has largo lanceolate 
serrate leaves, long pendulous male catkins, with fewer m- 
coiispu uous female flowcis, the fruit being an echinato cap- 
sule, eontaming horn two to live nuts, of which seldom moie 
than three are mature The large st known chestnut tiee is 
the famous Ca<tta</no d\ auto (avail * , oi the chestnut of a 
bundled horses, on tin slopes of Mount Etna, a tree which 
when lneasuud neatly a bundled yeais ago, by Count 
Roich, was found to have acir< umftronee oi 190 feet By 
many observeis it has been maintained that this colossal 
tiee consisted oi a fusion of seveial flunks, but many 
specimens not mu<h smulhi exist m the neighbourhood, 
and by digging around it has be on found that all the trunks 
end in one loot The wood ot the sweet chestnut is valued 
by cabinetmakers and coopeis , ami among Euiopean 
timbers it was it one time esteemed second to the oak, 
which it so closely resembles that in old woodwoik the 
two timbois are very difhrult to distinguish Chestnuts 
(the fimt of the tiee) aie extensively mipoited into Cleat 
Bntain, and i ousted uio much eaten as a delicacy In 
a raw state they have a swott taste*, but are difficult 
of digestion The tices aie very abundant m the south 
of Euiopc, and chestnuts bulk largely m tin food ic 
sources ot the poor in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany In Italy the kernels are ground into meal, and 
used for thickening soups, and even for biead making In 
North Amei u a, the fruits of an allied species, C amet tea na 9 
aresimilail\ eaten 

The Iloilo Chestnut, jEstaltn lhppocastamim , is in no 
w f ny allied to the sweet chestnut except m name It is u 
strikingly beautiful tiee, especially in spring, with its large 
digitate haves, and conspicuous spikes of white flowers 
A useful stai di miy be extracted fioin its kerntls, but this 
has not hitheito been prictised on an economic basis The 
entire tree must be lcgirded as more ornamental than 
useful 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a lunge extending a distance of 
about 35 miles along the confines of England and Scotland, 
mainly situated m Northumberland, but partly also m 
Roxburgh The western poition consists principally of 
caiboniferous strata, while the eastern is chiefly composed 
of igneous rocks They attain their greatest height, of 
2684 feet, m Cheviot Peak, which lies eight miles south- 
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west of Wooler, in Northumberland ; and next m elevation 
is Carter Fell, which slightly exceeds 2000 feet The 
tange is now chiefly famous for a valuable breed of sheep, 
which find abundant pasture on its smooth declivities , but 
in earlier days it was the scene of many an episode of 
border warfare, and its name is inseparably associated 
with the ballad of Chevy Chase 

CIltfZY, Antoine Leonard (1773-1832), a French 
orientalist, was boin at Neuilly in 1773 He was intended 
by his father for the profession of engineering, but his 
taste was for philology, and m 1790 ho sought and 
obtained a post m the Oriental department of the national 
library About 1803 he commenced the study of Sanskrit, 
though he possessed neither grammai nor dictionary, and, 
by means of great labour, he obtained so complete a 
knowledge of the language that he composed in it verses 
which aie saul to possess great elegance He had besides 
a consideiablo a quamtanco with other Eastern languages, 
and his attainments place him m a high rank among 
Orientalists Ills merits were recognized by his appoint- 
ment to tho chair of Sanskrit in the College do France, in 
1803, and to the dignity of chevalier of the legion of 
honour 

Among other woik* lie left— txhait du litre dts Maviilles de 
la Nature, pin Mohammed, Mcdjouin et IAila, fiom the P< isian , 
1 adjanadatta liudhn , and S akountala, from tho Sanskut , V Antho - 
lot/ie l rot tq tie d’Amrou, (Jt ammaire sanserif?, Vocnlndairc sans - 
uit, ]tracrit, cl J runouts, Chrcstomathic prrwnnc , Chrestomathie 
sanscnU 

CIIIIATISGARII, a division or commissioneislup of 
British India, undei the juiisdiction of the chief-commis- 
sumei of the Central Provinces, comprising tho districts of 
RAipur BilAspur, and Sainbalpur, and seven small feudatory 
stateR, between 1G° 50' and 23° 10' N lat , and between 80° 
30' and 83° 15' E long It is bounded on the N by SohAgpui 
in the Re wall Rtate and by the SngujA and UdAipui states 
of CliutiA NAgpui , on the E by the Onssa tnbutary 
states and tho northern distnets of Madras, on the S by 
the BastAr state of the Ccntial Piovinces, and on the W 
by the districts of ChAndA, BhAndAiA, BAhighAt, Scorn, and 
MandlA The area is 39,647 square miles, the population 
in 1872 was 3,289,043, residing m 16,054 villages or town 
ships, and m 7 2G, 1 90 houses Classified according to reli 
giou there are 2,054,874 Hindus, oi 62 48 per cent , 
20,046 Muhammadans, 243 Buddhists aud Jams, 451 
Cluistians , and of aboriginal tubes and peisons of unspe- 
cified religion, 1,207,429, or 36 72 per cent Two great 
rivers, the Neibudda and Son, take their rise at the side of 
the Amarkuntak hill m the nortn-west corner of the divi- 
sion, the former flowing neaily due west to the Bombay coast, 
the latter ultimately falling into the Ganges in Lower 
Bengal 

CH 11 1 NI >WARA, a district of British India, m the Nei- 
budda division of the Central Provinces, situated between 
21 u 25' and 22° 50' N lat , and between 78° 0' and 79° 
30' E long it is bounded on the N by the districts of 
HoshangAbud and Narsinhpur, on the E by Seonf, on the 
S by NAgpui, and on the W by Bctul, and contains an area 
of 3852 squaie miles Tho district has two distinct natural 
subdivisions — the hill count! y above the slopes of the 
SAtpuiA Mountains, called the BAlAghAt, and a tract of 
low land to the south called the ZerghAt The high table- 
land of tho BAlAghAt lies for the most part upon tho great 
basaltic formation which stretches across the SAtpurAs as 
far east as Jabalpur The country consists of a regular 
succession of hills and fertile valleys, formed by the small 
ranges which cross its surface east and w r est The average 
height ol the uplands is 2500 feet, but there are many 
points of greater elevation The appearance of the ZerghAt 
below the hills is generally open ami undulating The 
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country is intersected by several streams, of which the 
Kanhdn is the most considerable Near the hills and 
along the streams are strips and patches of jungle , the 
villages are usually surrounded with picturesque groves of 
tamarind, mango, and other shade-giving trees Tlio total 
population of the district, as ascertained by the census of 
1872, is 159,116 males and 156,979 females, total 
316,095, classified as follows — Hindus, 191,069, Muham- 
madans, 9747, Buddhists and Jams, 574 , Chiistians, 105 , 
“ other denoiniuat lous,” consisting of aboriginal tubes, 
114,000 The aveiago density of the population is 80 72 
per square mile Three towns are returned as containing a 
population of upwaids of 5000, viz Chhindu drd, the 
administrative head-quartets of the district, population 
8626, Lodlnkerd, population 5219, and Pandhurna, 
population 5218 lmpoitaut discoveries of coal have been 
made here of late yt «irs , it is estimated that the area under 
which coal lies is over 2 r >0 squaie miles, some of the seams 
being as much as 18 feet m thickness The foiests of 
Chhindw&r& are very extensive, and lie principally on the 
southern slopes of the SatpuiAs The total revenue of 
the district m 1873-74 amounted to £11,513, of which 
£21,687, or 68 8 per cent , was derived fiom the land tax 
For the protection ol person and piopeity, and administra- 
tion of justice, the distuct contains 6 magisteml and 5 
civil and leveuue courts, together with a regular police of 
361 men of all ranks, maintained at a cost of £5037 The 
cost of the district officials and police amounted to £10,5 1 4 
Two charitable dispensaries are maintained for the icliet of 
tho sick In the lull country the climate is temperate and 
healthy In the cold seison ice is frequently seen m the 
small tanks at an elevation of about 2000 feet Until 
May the hot wind is little felt, while duinig the rams tho 
weather is cool and agreeable The aveiago annual rain- 
fall amounts to 36 niche s 

Oiiiiindwaka, the puncipal town and administrative 
head-quarter s of the distrut of the same name, situated 
on the bauks of the Bodil itdld The site of the town is 
2200 foot above sea level, and is sui rounded by ranges 
of low lulls The European station extends tor nearly 
two miles in length, and is well wooded It is con- 
sidered very healthy, aud terms a resort for European 
Visitors from NAgpui and Kdinthl during the hot weather 
The conservancy arrangements are good, aud the town is 
clean and cheat ul The population ot the town m 1872 
was returnod as iollows — Hindus, 6189 , Muhammadans, 
1865, Buddhists ami Jains, 152, Christians, 105, 
others, 315 , total, 8626 

CHIABRRRA, Gabiukllo (1552-1637), the Italian 
Pindar, as he is sometimes called, was of patrician descent, 
and was born at Savona, a little town in the domain ol the 
Genoese republic, twenty eight years aftei the birth of 
Ronsard, with whom ho has tar more m common than with 
the great Gieek whose echo he sought to make himself 
As he has told in tho pleasant fiagment of autobiography 
prefixed to his woiks, in which, like Cajsar, he speaks of 
himselt in the third person, he was a posthumous chdd, he 
went to Rome at the age of nine yeais, under the care of 
Ins uncle Giovanni There he read with a private tutor, 
suffered severely from two fevers m succession, and was sent 
at last, for tho sake of society, to the Jesuits' College, 
whore he remained till his twentieth year, studying philo- 
sophy, as he says, “ piu per trattemraento che per appren 
dere,” — rather for occupation than for learning's sake 
Losing his uncle about this time, Chiabrera returned to 
Savona, “ again to see his own and be seen by them " In 
a little while, however, he returned to Rome, and entered 
the household of a Cardinal Camerlingo, where he remained 
for several years, frequenting the society of Paul us Manutius i 
and of Sperone Sperom, the dramatist aud critic of Tasso, | 
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and attending the lectures and hearing the conversation of 
Mure to His revenge of an insult oifeied him obliged him 
to betake himself once moie to Savona, where, to amuse 
himself, he read poetry, and particularly Greek The 
poets ot his choice were Pindar ami Anacreon, and these he 
studied till it grew to be Ins ambition to leproduce in his 
own tongue then ihythms and stnutures, and so to enrich 
Ins country with a new iuim ot vast , m Ins own words, 
“ like his countryman, Columbus, to find a new world or 
diown ” His reputation was made at once , but he seldom 
quitted Savona, though often invited to do so, saving for 
journeys ot pleasure, in which he gieatly delighted, and tor 
occasional visits to the courts of princes, vluthti he was 
often summoned, for his verse’s sake, and m Ins capacity 
as a dramatist At the ripe age of titty he took to Inmsdf 
a wife, one Lelia Puvese, by wliom he had no dnldien 
Aftei a simple and blameless lit e, during winch he produced 
a vast quantity of verse — epic, tiagic, pastoral, lymal, and 
satirical — he died in 1637, at tho putnaichal age ot eighty- 
live An epitaph was written for him m elegant Latin by 
Urban VILI , but on Ins tombstone are graven two quaint 
Italian hexameters ot Ins own, m which the gazer is 
warned from the poet's own example not to prefer Par 
nassus to Calvaiy 

A makei of od» s m all then elaborate pomp of strophe 
and antistiophe, a nmstu ot new and complex rhythms, a 
coiner ot ambitious wouls and composite epithets, an em- 
ployer of audacious transpositions ami inversions, and tho 
mveiitorof a new system ot poetic diction, it is not suipria- 
mg that Cliiabi era should have been compand with Ron- 
sard Both weie destined to sutler eclipse us gi tat and 
sudden as had been then glory Ronsaul w as suc< ceded 
by Malherbe and by French literature, piopuly so called , 
Chiabitia was the last of the gnat Italians, and aftt i him 
literature languished till the second lenaissance undci Man- 
zom Chiabreia, however, was a man of mint, apait from 
that of the men* innovator Setting aside Ins epics and 
d lamas (one of the latter received the honours ot transla- 
tion at the hands of Nicolas ClnCtien, a suit ot scenic Hu 
Bartas), much of Ins work remains yet readable and plea 
sant His grand Pindarics aie dull, it is true, but some of 
his Canzoncftf'y like the anacreontics of Bonsai d, aic ex- 
ceedingly elegant and giucelul His autobiographic al 
sketch is also extremely interesting The simple old poet, 
with lrs adoration of Greek (when a tiling pleased him 
gieatly he was wont to talk ol it as “Greek Vase"), his 
dt light in journeys and sight-seeing, his dislike for hteruiy 
talk save \wth intimates and ecpials, his vanities and 
vengeances, his pncle m the memory ot favours bestowed 
on him by popes and princes, his “ tujnufa maianyha ” 
over Virgil’s versification and inetaphoi, his fondness for 
masculiuo rhymes and blank verst, his quiet Christianity, 
is a hgute deserving perhaps of more study than is likely 
to be bestowed on that “ new world " oi art which it was 
las gloiy to fancy las own, by discovery and by conquest 

The best editions of Clnatmra aie those of Rome, 1718, 3 vols 
8vo, of V< mu, 17 U, 4 vols 8vo, of Leghorn, 1781, 5 vols 12mo, 
and of Milan, 1807, 3 vols 8vo These only tontain his lynt 
woik , all the lent in wrote has beta long forgotten 

CIIIARAMONTE, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Syracuse, and .32 nales west from the city of that name 
It is regularly built, with broad and straight streets Tho 
view from the Capuchin convent is one of the fmest in 
Sicily , and there is a well-preserved castle Tho environs 
produce excellent wine Population, 9300 

CIIIAR1, an ancient walled town of Italy, m the 
province of Brescia, and 12 miles west of the city of that 
name, near the lclt bank of tho Oglio It has several 
churches, a hospital, and a public library, and manu 
factures silk, cotton, and leather In 1701 it was the scene 
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of the victory of the Austrians under Pnnce Eugene over I 
the Spaniards and French Population, 9479 j 

C111AVAUI, a mautime town of North Italy, m the 
province of Genoa, and 21 miles E S E of the town of 
that name, on the Gulf of liapallo, at the mouth of the 
Sturla It has a hospital, a l ail way station, and several 
fine churches, the principal of which is that of the Madonna 
del* Orto The Genoa and Sarzano railway passes the 
town The inhabitants, numbering about 11,500, are 1 
engag'd in the manufacture of furniture, silk twist, lace, ( 
aim linen, and in the anchovy fisheiy The surioundmg 
hills are well cultivated, and slate and marble are quarried | 
in the neighbourhood 

(J1IIAVENNA, or Clam n, a small town of Italy, m the 
province of Sondno, m a deep valley on the right bank ^ 
of the Malta, and about seven miles from its entrance into 
tho Like of Como Fiom its situation at tko junction 
of the great roads ovtr the Splugen and Septimer. between 
Germany and Italy, it is a place of considerable tiade, 
especially m the wines of the Valteilmo, and the pottery 
manufactuiod in the vicinity Its principal manufactuie 
is silk, and its beer is reckoned the best in Northern 
Italy Its most remarkable church is San Loren/o, with 
a (Hived tout o! flie 12th icntuiy , and on a neighbouring 
height are extensive ruins of an ancient castle The town 
wis known to tho Romans as Clavenna, and probably was 
of some importance from its position In the Middle Ages 
it was ail independent imperial countship, till it was at last 
noi/ed by the dukes of Milan, and bestowed oil the Balbrom 
family Fur a long time it was an object of contest between 
the bishops of Cone aud the canton of the Grisons , and 
at last it fell to the latter in 1512 Tmorpenated with the 
Cisalpine republic m 1797, it passed in 1814 fo Lennbuidy, 
and thus m 1859 to the kingdom of Italy. Population, 
3900 

CI1 IGAG( ), m Cook county, State of Illinois, is probably 
the foui th city m si/e, and certainly tho second m commerci il 
impoitance, in the United States ol America ]t is situated 
on the west shore of Lako Mu lugan, %0 miles by ia.il from 
New York Dearborn Obsoi vatoi\, 3\ miles S and $ 
mile 1C hum the court-house', is in ll v 50' 1" N hit and 
87° 34' 8" W long Tho mil rounding count ly is pnune 
land, with a loam soil, and a ndge running north and 
south two miles or moie west from the lako Tho city e 
at an elevation of nearly GOO feet above the sea level, but 
only 1 1 feet above the lake When it was originally setth d, 
the elevation above tho lako was not moie than 7 leet, 
the level was subsequently raised 7 feet, beginning about 
the yeai 1855 , the sheets weie Idled in, and the 
largest houses elevated by moans of pick screws, without 
being vai ited for purposes either of business or of 
resilience The climate is healthful and invigorating, ami 
the city is kept singularly dear of all lorms ol malaiia by 
the* prevailing winds The average death-rate for several 
yearn w is 23 1 pei thousand inhabitants, as compared with 
25 3 in Philadelphia, 32 (> in Now r Yoik, and 30 8 m 
Boston The aiea of tho < lty comprises 23,000 aeies, and 
extends ovei seven miles ninth and south along the lake 
shore, and 5 milts eist and west , there were 220,000 
building lots of 25 by 125 feet m 1875 The sheets 
intersect each other at right angles There is an inlet 
called tho Chicago River which runs from tho lake nearly a 
mile west, thou separates into two brandies, one running 
north-west, the other south west, thus dividing the city into 
three divisions, connected by moie than 35 bridges, and 
by two tunnels running undei the bed of the liver This 
nvei (“ Chai aqua/’ tudiau foi thunder, and so called 
after the Indian Thor, or thundei god) gave the city 
its name Originally it emptied into the lake, but a 
remarkable piece of engineering caused it to change its 


course, and, so to speak, run “ up- hill ” The Illinois and 
Michigan canal, with which the mam branch of the nver 
is connected was so deepened as to draw the water out 
from the lake , the canal empties into the Illinois River, 
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and the Illinois Bivei into tlu* Mississippi llivei, so that the 
water of Lake Miehigau flow's into tho Gull of Mexico 
The river has been so deepened that the Digest vessels 
may be towed into any of its blanches, which aie supplied 
with docks and water-slips, atioidmg a dockage capacity of 
nearly 40 miles, more than 20 of which aic already 
in use The population, including the residents of the 
suburban towns (of which theie aic more than 50, com- 
posed exclusively of families of men doing business m 
Chicago), exceeds 500,000, but the population ol the city 
proper, as ascertained at different dates since its orgamza 
turn m the year 1837, is as follows — 


Pate of Census 

Tuki n by 

Population 

lulv, 

1817 

OltV 

4,170 

lulv, 

1840 

IJ S 

4,479 

July, 

1843 

Oity 

7,580 

Julv, 

1845 

Stub 

12,088 

Septembi r, 

1846 

( it\ 

14,169 

0< tob< i, 

1847 

( it\ 

16,859 

S< ptt mber, 

1848 

(My 

20,023 

August, 

18 49 

Oity 

21,047 

August, 

IS 50 

H S 

29,963 

Du tmbei, 

1858 

Olty 

59,130 

June, 

IS 55 

Stall 

80,000 

August, 

1856 

Oitv 

84,113 

August, 

1860 

n s 

109,206 

Oi tober, 

1802 

City 

1 18,186 

October, 

1864 

('lty 

169,353 

Oi tola r, 

1865 

Slate 

178,492 

Oi tobc r, 

1866 

Oity 

200,418 

Oi total, 

1868 

('ity 

2 >2,054 

August, 

1870 

U S 

306,605 

Oi total, 

1872 

City 

367,396 

October, 

1874 

City 

395,408 

May, 

1876 

Kstimated 

420,000 


This growth, which is no less than 570 per cent with- 
in 20 years, is regarded as without a parallel Thf 
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foreign population m 1870, numbering 144,557 m all, 
comprised 52,318 Germans, 39,988 Irish, 10,027 English, 
4197 Scotch, 565 Welsh, 6374 Norwegians, 6154 Swedes, 
1243 Danes, 1226 Swiss, 1418 French, and 9648 from the 
British provinces m America 

Government and Finances — The City Government consists 
of a mayor and common council ot 36 members, elected 
once every two years by a popular vote There are 1 8 
political distucts called “wards,” each of which elects two 
members to the council The council is vested with plenaiy 
powers as to taxes, appropriations, contracts, &c , but the 
bonded debt is limited, by a provision m the constitution 
of the State, to 5 per cent on the taxable valuation of all 
the property The valuation ot all property, personal and 
real, for taxable purposes (rated at about one halt the 
actual value) m 1875 was $293,188,950, the tax-levy, 
$5,123,905 , the bonded debt, $13,456,000 , the floating 
debt, about $4,000,000, abundantly covered by un 
collected taxes Chicago is represented in the National 
Congress ot the United States by three members 

Trade and Comma re — The amount of tiade for 1875 
was estimated at close upon $657,000,000, made up as 
follows — 

Produt « tr«i(Ie $232, 328, 000 

Whohsiili huRintSR 2tH,900,000 

Manufactures 177,000,000 


Total $703,228,000 

Less man uf k tuns an lulled m the 
wholisali husinisH 40,228,000 


Total Imsnuss $657,000,000 

Total in 1871 039,000,000 


This business was a giowth from $20,000,000 m 1852, 
since which time there lias been a steady metease The 
value of the shipments from Chicago of the products of 
the farm was stated as follows in the annual report foi 
1875 of the Board of Trade (an association meeting 
daily, with a membership of 1922) — 


Flour and graiu iqual to 
bushels, estimated value 
Liv< stoik 

Produce of eatt’h and hogs 
Pioduu of tht dairy 
Wool and hubs 
High wmis and ahohol 
Suds and hioom coin 
Sundiy other commodities 


72,369,194 

$57, r >00,000 

5b, (>00,000 

53.500.000 

5.700.000 

25.800.000 

11.300.000 

3.200.000 

3.700.000 

$215,300,000 

197,400,000 
180,000,000 


Total 

ronesponding cstunah foi 1873, 
Corresponding estimate foi 1873, 


The lumber trade showed the re<eipt of 1,147,193,432 
feet and 635,708,120 shingles The value ot the cattle, 
hogs, shoe]), and horses leceived at the Union Stock Yards 
during that yeai was $117,533,941 There is a glowing 
direct trade with Europe The value of the importations 
for 1875 was estimated at $10,000,000, meaning those 
alone which came to Chicago without being stopped for 
duty at any seaport city, and the direct exportations 
increased f lom 7213 tons in 1869 to 219,387 tons in 1875 
The total volume of produce pourmg through the city was 
estimated that year at 7,000,000 tons, or 700,000 car-loads, 
if it hud all come by rail , or at the rate of 13J tons for 
every minute m the year, including nights, Sundays, and 
holiday'# There aie 18 gram elevators, with an aggregate 
storage capacity of 14,650,000 bushels These are vast 
store-houses where the gram is elevated trom cars and 
ships, and disposed according to grades, then reloaded on 
cars and ships, all the work being done by machinery 
The shipments of bread stuffs for 1835 were 2,262,030 
barrels flour, 23,183,683 bushels wheat, 26,409,420 
bushels com, 10,230,208 bushels of oats, 1 834,117 


bushels of barley, and 310,609 bushels of rye. There 
was a total city consumption of 67,825,311 bushels of 
gram The shipments of provisions for that year were 
56,040 barrels of beef, 311,170 barrels of poik, 182,068 
tons of meat, 57,490 tons of laid, 3701 tons of tallow, 
154,559 dressed hogs The leceipta of live stock dining 
that yeai were 920,843 cattle, 3,912,110 hogs, 418,948 
sheep, and 11,329 hoi ses, —a total ot 5,251,901, exclud- 
ing horses The aggiegato of the wholesale tunic ot that 
year was estimated at $293,900,000, being an increase of 
7J per cent ovei the previous yeai Thu capital invested 
m wholesale houses (exclusive of that invested m other 
cities, but connected with Chicago) was $63,200,000 The 
statistics of manufactures at that date were as fullows — 


Numb* r of c Htabhsh meats 2, 240 

IN umbel of employs (>2,000 

^ ages paid $28,076,000 

(Quintal <mploy«d o9, >'>0,000 

Value of products 177,000,000 


The pimcipal industries are hog packing (the nuinbei of 
hogs packed m 1875 being 2,009,200), beef-packing, 
brewing and distilling, and the manufacture of non and 
steel, wood, brick, leather, chemicals, boots and shues, and 
cigars and tobacco There is an annual industrial exhibition 
hel l in a building especially erected ior that puipose, 200 
feet wide and 800 feet long, which attracts exhibitors for 
one month from all pails of the north-west, and which 
was visited m October 1875 by 276,000 poisons The 
shipping of Chicago for 1875 was as follows ---number of 
vessels arrived, 10,488, with a tonnage ot 3,122,004 , 
vessels cleared, 10,007, with a tonnage ot 3,157,651 
There are eighteen tiunk lines of raihoads running fioin 
Chicago, five to the east, and the otheis west and south, 
viz — The Baltimore and Ohio , Lake ftlmic and Mulligan 
Southern, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago , Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, and St Louis, Michigan Central, 
Chicago and Michigan, Chicago and Alton, Chicago, 
Danville, and Vincennes , Chicago and Iowa, Chicago, 
Buck island, and Pacific , Chicago and North-western 
(compnsmg thieo tiunk lines), Chicago and Pacific, 
Chicago, Mihvaukm, <md St Paul, Illinois Centiul , 
Western Union , Chicago, Burlington, and Qumcy The 
mileage of the lailioads centring dnectly in 
Chicago is nearly 10,000 miles, and 750 trams arrive aud 
depart daily , but it is estimated that Chicago has an 
uninterrupted connection with more than one-thud of the 
entire railroad mileage of the continent, which is more than 
70,000 miles A notable peculiarity of the Chicago railway 
system is that it has been built almost entirely by capital 
outside of Chicago, aud was centred m that citybecause of 
its superior advantages as the entrepot of the north-west 
The mails received m Chicago weigh 64,400 pounds daily 
The banking c apital of Chicago at the latest reports was 
as follows — National banks (those oigamzed under the 
piovisions of the United States law) $13,381,000 , State 
banks (oigamzed under the State law) $7,165,000, private 
bankers, $1,885,000, total, $24,431,000 The annual 
bank clearings for three consecutive years w^ero as follows 
— 1872, $993,060,503 , 1873, $1,047,027,828 , 1874, 
$1,101,347,018 

The Fur of 1871 — The most notable event m the 
history of Chicago was the destructive tire of 1871, the 
largest of modem times The conflagration commenced 
by the overturning of a lamp, m a district buflt up almost 
exclusively of wood, about 9 o’clock m the evening of 
Sunday, October 8, 1871 , it continued througli that night 
and the greatei part of the next day, lapping up great 
blocks of houses, and growing by what it ltd on It was 
finally checked by explosions of gunpowder m a line of 
houses on the south of the hre, and exhausted itself on the 
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north by burning all there was to ignite The area burned 
over in each division of the city was as follows — West 
division (m which the hre originated), 194 acres, south 
division, 400 aues , north division, 1470 acres. The total 
atca burned was 2124 acres, or neaily 3} squaie miles, 
about 4 miles m length, and from 1 to 1 } miles in width 
The season had been excessively dry, the rainfall in 
Chicago foi the summer had been only 28} per cent of the 
average There was a strong south west wind, made a very 
sno(co by the heat, and taking irregular, fantastic, and 
uucont tollable offshoots and eddies, which spread the hie in 
all directions except west The city hre department, though 
large aud efficient, had been exhausted by an unusually 
extended fire the Satuiday preceding, and the flames 
outran even their earliest efforts Wooden buildings were 
scattered throughout the entire city, acting as biands to 
spread the conflagration These were the mam conditions 
of the file The total number of buildings destroyed was 
17,450, and 98,800 people were i endued homeless , of the 
latter 250 polished m the flames or lost their lives fiom ex- 
posuie Thousands, flying bofoie the flames, sought refuge 
in the lake, aud lemamed standing in the water for hours as 
the only means of presoi vation against the intense heat and 
the showei of spaiks and cmdeis Among the buildings 
destioyed were the customhouses, post office, courthouse, 
chamber of commerce, and nearly all the chuiches, railway 
stations, hotels, banks, thcatics, newspaper offices, and 
buildings of a quasi-public character it is estimated that 
7.1 miles frontage of stieets was burned ovu, most ol which 
had been unpioved with wood block pavements , these were 
partially destroyed The total loss has been estimated at 
$196,000,000, — of which $53, 000, 000 represented the 
value of the buildings destioyed, $58,710,000 the poisonal 
effects, and the remamdei business stocks, produce, and 
manufactures of every description On the losses there was 
an insuiance of $88,634,122, ol w hich about one hall was 
recovered A vast system ol relief was organized, which 
received the most geiioious aid from all paits of the world 
The money contributions liom the vanous States and tiom 
abroad weie $4,996,782 , of this England contributed 
neaily $500,000 These funds, which wue ovei and above 
the contributions of food, clothing, and supplies, were 
made to last, uudor the caicful aud honest admimstiation 
of a society of citizens, till the close of the yeai 1876 Out 
ol them tempoiary homos weie piovuled lor neatly 40,000 
people , bauacks and shelter houses weie erected, workmen 
were supplied with tools, and womenwith sewing-machines , 
the sick weie cared for and the dead bulled , and the poorer 
classes ot Chicago weie probably uivei so comfoi table as 
within two or thiee ycais aitei this lire The woik of 
rebuilding the city was accomplished with marvellous 
rapidity Immediately after the lne the most sanguine 
persons predicted that it would inquire at least ten years 
to restore the buildings that had been destioyed But 
within three years the city was provided with buildings 
equal in capacity, and ot twofold value The woik was 
begun before tho cmdeis were cold, and the population 
seemed to gam new ambition and new eneigy from tho 
disaster The u fire limits” were extended so us to exclude 
the erection ot other tliau stone, buck, or iron buildings 
within a large area, and subsequently this piolubition w r as 
applied to the eutne city The result has been to make 
New Chicago tho most biauttlul city in America m its 
business centies Within the first year after the hre, 
buildings had been erected or stai ted covering a fi outage 
of 51,619 feet, and costing, whou finished, $40,133,600 
That the work was not spasmodic is shown from the fact 
that, in the year 1874, the frontage of new buildings was 
33,065 feet, and the cost $5,785,441 , and iu 1875 the 
frontage was 55,470 feet (about 10} miles) and the cost 


$9,778,080 The materials used were mostly bnck, a pure 
white sandstone known as Athens (Illinois) marble, a grey 
sandstone from Ohio and Michigan, and a brown sandstone 
from Lake Superior The business and population con- 
tinued to increase in spite of the disaster, — indeed the ratio 
of growth became larger The solidity aud permanence of 
this prospenty were confirmed during the American panic 
of 1873, when the Chicago banks alone, among those of 
all large cities, were not compelled to issue certificates of 
deposit, but continued steadily to pay out current funds 
Theie were few mercantile failures, aud the business of the 
year following the panic still showed an increase line 
superior resistance to the general contraction has been 
attributed to Chicago’s position as tho distributing point 
of tho breadstuffa aud provisions of the great Noith-West 
The comparative value of Chicago leal estate is an intei est- 
mg illustration of its rapid growth An example case may 
be cited oi one piece of ground m an outlying district which 
sold m 1868 for $50 an acre, and was resold in 1873 for 
$1500 an acre Land obtained 40 years ago from the 
Government at $l|Vo au acre, ls 110W worth $10,000 an 
aero Business property which was sold m 1865 for $250 
a front foot (with a depth of 125 feet), was resold in 1871 
loi $1500 a front loot Another piece of property which 
was valued at $3845 m 1866 was sold in 1872 foi 
$100,000 These instances are not exceptional, but 
lepresent fairly the mcicase of values The highest puce 
evei paid for business propel tym Chicago was $52 t A 0 ° 0 - per 
square foot, but the average value ol fust-class business 
propel ty is $25 pei squaie loot The aggregate transfers 
of Chicago pioperty m 1873 amounted to $78,427,391 
Education , Kdnfiou, Chanties, Ac — Tho public school 
system m Chicago is regaided as one of the most thoiougli 
in the United States In 1855 the fust repoit of the 
Board of Education showed the enrolment ol 3000 pupils , 
tho report of 1875 gave the number as 49,121 There 
was then an annual expendituie of $827,502 to sustain 
the schools , theie were 57 school buildings , 700 leiuhets 
Mere employed, and the annual cost of tuition poi pupil 
was $1 5-j 7 ^ Of the 102,555 peisons in Chit ago between 
the ages ol six and twenty-one, besides the 49,121 ill the 
public s< hools, there wue 27,071 in private schools, and 
15,947 at woik Theie weie 33,547 ncithei at woik nor 
m school, but only 186 of all weie found who could neither 
read nor write The giaded system of study is used, and 
the schools aie classified as follows —1 high school, course 
of study four ycais , 3 division high schools (one foi each 
division in the city), comae of study two years , 1 normal 
school loi the pieparation especially of teaches s , the others 
are giammir schools and pimiary schools, the foimei cm 
bracing the four highest grades, and the latter the four 
lowest grades The school yeai consists of ten months, 
divided into three terms , the houis of attendance m the 
grammar and primary schools art 1 9 am till noon, and 2 pm 
till 4 pm The principal studies m the giammai schools 
are theory of arithmetic, problems m aiithmetic, geogiaphy, 
history of the United States, language, composition, leading, 
spelling, penmanship, diawmg and music aie also taught, 
and the study of German is optional The course of studies 
in the high schools is that of the higher academies 
Corporal punishment was abandoned altogether about tho 
year 1865, and tho leading of the Bible was discontinued 
in 1875, in deference to the dogmatic difference^ among 
the religious sects, the theory of the schools being free and 
secular Of other educational institutions, besides 82 or- 
dinary private schools, there are a large number of ‘ Kinder- 
garten ” schools, in imitation of the favourite German 
system for elementary instruction Among the higher 
institutions is the university of Chicago, connected with 
which is the Dearborn Observatory, which has a refracting 
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telescope of 23 feet focal length and 18£ inches aperture. 
There are ako the North-Western University (Methodist), 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, St Ignatius College (Catholic), College 
of Law, Chicago Musical College, and 7 medical colleges 
The principal charitable institutions are the Nursery and 
Half-Orphan Asylum, Protestant Orphan Asylum, Reform 
and Tnduatnal School, Erring Women’s Refuge, Foundlings’ 
Home, Good Samaritan Industrial Home, Home for the 
Friendless, Old People’s Horae, Soldiers’ Home, St Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum (Catholic), Lutheran Orphan Asylum, 
Washingtonian Home (temperance refoim), all liberally en- 
dowed, and 10 hospitals Theie are 83 benevolent and 
other open societies, 49 masonic and other secret societies 
(exclusive of industrial unions), 14 theatres and opera 
houses, 84 newspapers (daily and weekly), 23 large hotels, 
and numerous smaller and pnvate hotels There are 8 
lib lanes open to the public, of which the Chicago Public 
Library (established m 1872, and supported by taxation) 
is the largest, in 1875, three years after it was opened, 
theie were more than 40,000 volumes, and the aggregate 
circulation of books during that year was 399,150 volumes, 
the whole number of visitois 230,021, and tho total issue of 
periodicals 135,355 There aie 238 houses of public wor 
ship in Chicago, including the mission churches The 
churches are divided among tho different denominations 
as follows - Roman Catholic, 28 , Baptist, 25 , Presby- 
terian, 24, Methodist, 22, Episcopal, 18, Lutlicion, 
18 , Congregitional, 15 , Jewish, 8 , Free Baptist, 1 , 
Christian, 4 , Dutch Reformed, 2 , Reformed Episcopal, 
3 , Evangelical, 11 , Coloured Methodist, 2 , Geiman 
Methodist, 2 , Scandinavian Methodist, 4 , Swedenborgian, 
5, IJnitanan, 4, Umversalist, 4, miscellaneous and 
mission, 37 The value of chinch pioperty in Clin ago 
(exempt from taxation under the law) is estimated at 
$12,000,000, of winch $5,000,000 is owned by the Roman 
Catholic Chinch 

ruhlu Woil*, Paths, Studs, di — Of tho public 
buildings destroyed by the fnc, the custom-house and the 
city hall were still in course of election in 1876 The 
National G o vernment ap] >ropnated $ 1 ,000,000 for thoformt r, 
and the cost of the lattei was estimated at $2,500,000 
Among the other public buildings aie the county jail, 
bridewell, the water-woiks, and a laigo number of engine- 
houses and police-stations r Jlic tolal cost of maintaining 
and enlaigmg the public woiks in 1875 was $9,368,649, 
the watei system bung self-sustaining The water supply 
of the city is drawn from two milts out in the lake A 
large stiuctuie of iron and heavy timber, loaded with 
stone, and called a “ crib,” 98 feet m diameter, was located 
at that distant e fioui the shore In the ccntie compartment 
an non cylindu is sunk 64 feet, of which 31 ftet are 
below the bottom of tho lake, the watei being 33 Icet dee]) 
Connected with it aie two distinct tunnels leading to two 
sepal ate sets ot pumping works The tunnels are 60 feet 
below the level ot the shore, one with a diameter of 5, and 
the other of 10 feet The lattei extends also three miles 
under the city, so that the two pumping works aie lemovod 
that distance, and along its line are located 1 7 large subter- 
ranean wells or cisterns for use in case of flies The cost 
of these tunnels was $1,500,000 Their capacity is 
150,000,000 gallons , the capacity ot the pumping engines 
is 80,000.000 gallons m 24 hours Telegraphic communi- 
cation is Kept up constantly by cables between tho “crib ” 
and pumping works Tho water is always pure, cold, and 
wholesome, and it may be raised to a height of 155 
feet foi distribution The consumption for 1^75 was 
1,449,825,000 gallons There are over 3860 miles of 
water pipe, varying from 4 to 24 inches in diameter, 2607 
public hydrauts, and 2132 stopcocks There are ovei 


240 miles of sewers, which cost $4,236,769, and 609 
miles of streets, of which 112 miles are paved , of the 
latter 87 miles are of the wooden block pavement The 
side walks of the city measure 725 miles, and there are 
nearly 60 miles of horse-railways or tramways for mtia 
mural transit The park system of Chicago is one of the 
most extensive in the world Two paiks aie m the south 
division, one containing 372 acres, and the other 593 
acres The latter has a frontage on Lakt Michigan of 1J 
miles, and the two embrace 14 miles of interior dims, and 
30 miles of walks The larger ot the two is to lia\e a 
senes of interior lakes connected with Lake Mulligan, and 
protected by a pici seveial hundred ieet long, so th it they 
may bo reached by boats fiom the lakt 9 he approaches 
to these two paiks are two roadways, each 200 ltd wide, 
known as Grand and Drexel Boulevaids The foimer may 
be compared to tho Rotten Row m iljde Paik, London , 
the lattei is modelled after tho Avenue lTmpehatnoe, 
Bans, with a continuous stretch of floral ornamentation 
in tho cui tie The west division paiks, inside the city 
limits, compuse Humboldt Paik, 225 acies , Central Talk, 
185 acres , and Douglas Paik, 180 acres The ornamen- 
tation is va ncd and claboiatc Lincoln Paik, within the 
northern limits of the city, contains 230 aues, and has a 
lake shore duve of se\cial miles All these paiks are 
connected by wide loidways, \ai>mg fiom 150 to 300 
feet m width, and giving a continuous duve of 35 miles 
The parks aie supplied with watei from a number of 
Artesian w'clls Besides these pnnupal paiks, theie me 
the following public places in the different illusions of tho 
city ■ — Lake Park, 42 auc*. , Union Purk, 11 acus, 
Jelleison Paik, C acres, Washington Squuie, 2 acies, 
Union Square, 1 acre, Deal born Paik, 1 acie , Fills Paik, 
3 acres, Yeinon Puik, 3 uuts, Wickti Paik, 3 acres 
Theie are thus 1856 acies set aside by Chicago ior public 
grounds (» JJ l ) 

CHICIIELY, or Chkhiii, Hinu> (1362-1143), an 
English primate, was boin at lliglmm Fciuis, m Noith 
umptoiishne, m 1362 Alter studying at Oxfoid, he was 
sent on vanous embassies to the Papal and hunch courts , 
m 1409, he was representative of England in the Council 
of Pisa, winch dtposed Gu gory and Benedict, and ek\atrd 
Alexandra Y to the papacy, and, in 1414, he became 
auhbishop ol Canteibuiy lie was distinguished for Ins 
7ealni the cause ot the English Chun h, which he defended 
against the pietension of the Pope to dispose of tcclcsias 
tical piefcnnents lie was also, on the otkei hand, a 
determined opponent of Wyclilk He spent much of his 
wealth m the establishment of All Soul’s College, Oxfoid, 
and m adorning Canterhuiy Cuthedial and Lambeth Palaee 
CHICHESTER, a mimic ipal and paihamentaiy borough, 
episcopal city, and maiket town of England, in Sussex, 
situated at the foot of a small 
spur of the South Dow n Hills, . C“ 
on the widest pait of the 
plain to which it gives name - 
It is distant about 60 miles il t/ i 
SW from London, and 14 
NE from Poi tsmouth Chi- <j£\ 

Chester still retains its ancient , 
walls, which ha\e a circuit of 
about a mile and a half, and 
piobably follow the line of 
the Roman fortifications The 
town is well-built, and con- 
sists of four piinnpal streets, which meet at light angles 
at a central octagonal cross, fifty fee t high, uteted by 
Bishop Story, and nputed to be one of the* Imest stnntures 
of the kind Great Britain Of the public buildings 
the most icmarkablo are the cathedral, which is 407 feet in 
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length and 150 m breadth, and is note- worthy an having 
double side-aisles, the church of bt Paul — a modem 
Gothic edifice, the guild-hull, the torn-exchange, the 
market house, the infirmary, aud the museum of the 
Chichester Literary Society and Mechanics’ Institute 
f lhere is also a luge cattle market at the east of the city 
c ipablo of accommodating several thousand head of cattle 
It is one of tin principal cattle-markets in the south of 
England, and was erected in 1871 by llie corporation of 
thf dty at a cost of £15,000 In the cathedral are a 
number of ancient and curious monuments, besides nine 
by Flax man, one of which is in memory of the poet Collins, 
who was a native of the city, and is buried m the church 
of St Andrew’s The diocese of Chichester includes the 
whole county of Sussex except a lew 
parishes which aie peculiam, and com 
prises nearly 300 benefices The palac <* 
of the bishop is m the c ity of Chiehestei 
There is a grammar-school, founded b) 

Bishop Story in 1497, and the blue 
coat school boards and educates about 
30 boys 01m h'*ster communicates with 
the Rea b> means of a short canal The 
borough, wine h returns one member to 
parliament, had a population of 9054 
in 1871 

Chichester, as already mentioned, is 
undoubtedly built on an ancient Homan site, noai a line of 
road now known as the Stano Stieet , and it is usually, 
though haidly with absolute certainty, identified with 
Jteqnnm^ a town of the Belgne mentioned m the Itinerary 
of Antonmo A slab of giey Sussex marble, now pri served 
at Goodwood, was diseoveiod in 1713 on the site of the 
present council chamber, beating nn inscription which has 
given rise to an ingenious hypotlnsis, which represents 
Chichester as the seat of the native hitigCogidubnus, men- 
tioned by Tacitus as possessing independent authority, and 
this king as the father of tin Claudia to whom reference 
is made in the Second Epistle tr Timothy The inscrip- 
tion proves at least that th* town was the abode of a 
considerable body of naftsmon, and that they erected a 
temple to Neptune and Minerva under the patronage of 
a certain Pudens With the coiijeituial restoration ol a 
few letters it leads as follows — “Acptuni et Mmervji 
tempi urn pro salute domws divinm ex auctoritatc Tib Claud 
Cogidubm r leg aug in Brit Colteg mm fabror et qui in eo 
a <(t(iiH sunt d s d donante aream /Wcnte Pudentini fil ” 
In the early Saxon pcuod the town seems to have been 
destioyed by /Ella, and soon afterwards restored by Cissa, 
whose memory is presened lr the modem name, equivalent 
to Cissa’s (’aster, or Cm strum In 307 it was chosen by 
King Edgir as the se.it of a mint, and specimens of tho 
pennies an* still extant At the time of the Conquest it 
laid only 283 houses and a rlnmli, but lfi 1083 tlie 
bishopric was removed tlnthci from Selsey, and a eathe- 
dml was consecrated m 1108 Tins building having been 
destroyed by fue, a new one was erected in the end of the 
12th century by Bishops Ralph and SefTnd, and this may 
be regarded as the basis ot the present edifice Tn 1213 
the cit) was ioiinally incorporated During the civil war 
it was captuud fiom the Royalists by Sir William Wallet, 
whose soldiois did great damage to the cathedral In 
sp te of all attempts ti preserve it, the to* er and spire 
came to the ground in 1801 , but a reparation has since 
been effected under Ihc duettion of Sir G Gilbert Scott 
Besides the poet Collins, Chichester numbers among its 
worthies Bishop Juxon, Nayle> the friend of Cowqier, and 
three artists of the 18th century, generally known as the 
“Three Smiths of Chuhester ” See Low r oi’s Sussex , s v , 
Quarterly Review ; vol xcvn 
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CHICKASAWS, a tnbe of North American Indian^ now 
settled in a reservation of 6840 square miles m the Indian 
territory on the left bank of the Red River According to 
their own tradition and the evidence of philology, they are 
closely connected witn the Creeks and Choctaws , and 
they believe that they emigrated along with these tribes 
from the West, crossed the Mississippi, and settled m the 
district that now forms the north-east part of the state of 
that name Here they were visited ly De Soto in 1540 
From the first they showed a hostile spint against the 
French colonists, and frequently engaged with them m 
actual conflict With the English, on the other hand, 
their relations were more satisfactory In 1786 they made 
a treaty with the United States , and in 1793 they assisted 
the Whites in their operations against the Creeks In the 
early yoarB of tho present century part of their territory 
was ceded for certain annuities, and a portion of the tube 
migrated to Arkansas, and m 1832-34, the remainder, 
amounting to about 3600, surrendered to tho United States 
the 6,442,400 acres of which they were etill possessed, 
and entered into a treaty with tlie Choctaws for mcorpora 
tion with that tribe In 1 835, however, they effected a 
separation of this union, with winch they had soon giown 
dissatisfied, and by payment to the Choctaws of $150,000 
obtained a complete right to thur present territory In 
the civil war of 1861 they joined the Confederates and 
suffered in consequence , but thin rights wcie lestoicd by 
the treaty of 1865 In 1866 they surrendeiod 7,000,000 
acres, and in 1873 they adopted their formei slaves 
They possess a governor, a senate, and a house of represen 
tatives, and maintain J 4 schools with about 500 pupils 
In 1873 they numbered about 6000, and had pnvate 
property to the value of $2,000,000 

CHTCLANA, a town of Spam in the province of Cadiz, 

] 3 miles south east from that city, divided by tlie River 
Tiro into the Banda and Lugor quarters Tt contains tlie 
residences of many of the Cadiz merchants, possesses baths 
of great celebrity, and is a favourite resort of the lower 
classes In tho neighbourhood is Medina Bidonia, sup- 
posed by some to be the Phtemeian Asidmi t and about 5 
miles south is the field of Bnrossa, where tht Anglo Spanish 
army under Sir Thomas Graham (Lord Lynodoeh) defeated 
tho Fiench under Marshal Victor, March 5, 1 811 Popu- 
lation about 8600 

C1TTCOPEE, a town of tho United States, m Hampden 
county, Massachusetts, at tlie confluence of the Chicopee 
nver with the Connecticut, 95 miles by rail W8W of 
Boston It comprises tho villages of Cabotville aud Chico- 
pee kails, and forms a flourishing manufacturing centre 
Among its principal establishments are seven cotton nulls 
with upwards of 114,000 spindles, the works of the Ames 
Company (winch are the chief source of small arms m the 
United States), a woollen mill, two manufactories of 
agricultural implements, and several foundries The town 
dates from 1640, and till 1848 formed part of Springfield 
Populition lu 1870 9607 

CHICORY The Chicory or Succory plant, Ciehonum 
Ini y 1 ms (natural order, Cornpontci ), in its wuld state is a 
native of Great Britain, occurring most frequently in dry 
cli alky soils, and by road -sides Tt has a long fleshy tap 
root, a rigid branching hairy stem rising to a height of 
2 to 3 feet, — the leaves around the base being lobed and 
toothed, not unlike those of the dandelion Tho flower 
heads are of a bright blue colour, few m number, and 
measure nearly an inch and a half across Chicory is 
cultivated much more extensively on tlie Continent — m 
Holland, Belgium, France, and Germany, — than m Great 
Bnt.iiu , and as a cultivated plant it has three distinct 
applications Its roots roasted and ground are used as a 
substit”to for ndulternnt of, or addition to coffee , both 
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roots and leaves are employed as salads , and the plant is 
grown as a fodder ox herbage crop which is greedily con- 
sumed by cattle In Great Britain it is chiefly m its first 
capacity, m connection with coffee, that chicory is 
employed A laige proportion of the chicory root used for 
this purpose is obtained from Belgium and other noigh- 
bouung Continental countries , but a considerable quantity 
is now cultivated in England, chiefly in Yorkshire For 
the prepaiation of chicoiy the older stout white roots are 
selected, and alter washing they aro sliced up into small 
pieces and kiln-dned In this condition the material is 
sold to the chicory roaster, by whom it is roasted till it 
assumes a deep brown colour , afterwards when ground 
it is in external characteristics very like coffee, but is 
destitute of its pleasing aromatic odour Neither docs the 
roasted chicory possess any trace of the alkaloid caffeine 
which gives their peculiar virtues to coffee, tea, and other 
diot drinks The ia< t, however, that for a hundred years 
it has been successfully used as a substitute for or 
recognized addition to coffee, while in the meantime 
innumerable other substances have been tried for the same 
purpose and abandoned, indicates that it is agreeable or 
beneficial to some constitutions It gives the coffee addi- 
tional colour, bitterness, md body, and may peihaps, as a 
sedative, tonic, and dim otic, modify its stimulant and 
irritating effects It is at least in very extensive and 
general use , ami m Belgium especially its infusion is 
largely drunk as an independent beverage The leaves 
blanched foim a fivounte salad on the Continent, known 
in Pans as limbi dtt Caiman In Belgium the fresh roots 
aro boiled aud oaten with butter, and throughout the 
Oontinont the louts are stored for use as salads during 
winter 

The Endive (f 1 it hoi inw Enchvia) is a closely allied plant, 
cultivated on account of its leaves alone, which, when 
blanched, constitute a valued salad, and are also some- 
times cooked fresh It was cultivated and esteemed by 
the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Homans 

OIIIEKI, a tov\ r H of Tlal), m the province of Turin, and 
eight miles south cast of the city of that name, with which 
it is connected Ity a good carnage road It stands on the 
declivity of a lull, and is divided into two parts by a blanch 
of the Tepice Among its numerous churches and con- 
vents, mention may be made of Santa Maria della Scala, 
which is one of the largest Gothic structures in Piedmont, 
and occupies, it is said, the site of an ancient temple of 
Minerva The town also possesses a laige number of 
benevolent aud educational institutions and a theatre It 
ranks as one of the oldest manufacturing centres in 
Europe, and still piosuutes the fabucation of silk, cotton, 
and woollen goods The population is about 12,000 
According to some investigators, Chien is to be identified 
with the Homan ut> of Coma Potnitia but, be this as it 
may, it appears m history at an early period In the 9th 
and 10th centuries it was subject to the bishop of Turin , 
m the 11th it became an nick pendent republic , and in 
1155 it was compel led by Batbarossa to recognize again 
the episcopal authority In the following ce lturies it went 
through liumcious vicissitudes of war and politics, but at 
the same time developed its liidustnal activity About 
the middle, indeed, of the 15th century, no fewer thin 
100,000 pieces of cotton goods were annually manufactuied 
In 1551 the town was laid waste by the Fieneh By 
Victor Emmanuel it was raised to tho lankof a princedom , 
and Cibrarro, the historian of North Italy, thought it 
woith his while to devote two volumes to the preservation 
of its annals, Dell? Stone th Chien , Turin, 1827 

CHIET1, or Civn a m Ciui/ri, a towm of Italy, capital 
of the province of Abruzzo Citenoio, situated on a hill 
near the Pescara, about six miles from the Adriatic and 40 
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east of Aquila, with which it will shortly have railway 
communication It is the seat of au archbishop and a 
prefect, arid has a fine cathedral, a gymnasium, a hospital, 
several monastic buildings, and a handsome theatre 
There are numerous remains of the ancient Teate , of 
which the most important aio seven halls, probably belong 
mg to a bathing establishment, a large theatie, a gatew f uj, 
and several inscriptions referring to the Asnuavi family , 
while the churches of Sta Maria del Tncughu and S 
Paolo are built respectively on the sites of the temples of 
Heieules and Diana Trivia The principal industries are 
the manufacture of woollen and silk goods , and thcio is a 
ti.ide in corn, wine, oil, and the othei productions of the 
neighbourhood Teate was the chief city of the Marruum, 
and under the Homan dominion continued to b< a place of 
considerable prosperity It seems to have been the native 
city of the Asinu and the Vettn \fter t ho fall of the 
Homan empire it passed into the hands of the Goths and 
the Lombards, was destroyed by Pepin, and was lestored by 
the Normans In 1524 it gavo its name to the order of 
tho Theatines founded by its bishop Gaetano Popula 
tion, 23,000 

CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, capital of the state of 
the same name, lies m a beautiful valley opening tow aids 
tho north, and hemmed in on the othei sides by arms ol the 
Sierra Madre, 4640 feet above the level of the sea, m 28° 
38' N lat and 106° 30' W long The town is regularly 
built, and the* stieets are wide and tlcan, with many 
handsome and convenient houses, plentifully supplied with 
water, which is bi ought to tho town by an aqueduct three 
miles in length The grand squaie, thice sides of which 
aie occupied by public edifices and stores* anil the fourth 
by the cathedral, an imposing building of the 18th century, 
has its spacious area adorned with fountains, walks, and 
benches, and with pillais ol white poiphyiy The principal 
buildings, besides the cathedral, are the mint, the prison, 
which was foimerly a Jesuit convent, the house of cortec 
tiun, two hospitals, and the mihtaiy school Tn the square 
m fiont of the Jesuit chapel of San Felipe, is a simple 
monumintin memory of the three maityis of Mexican 
independence, Hidalgo, Allende, and Ilmenez, who were 
shot on the spot by the Spamauls The town was founded 
m 1691, and in the 18th century was the seat ol tho 
captain-general of the Inner Provinces At tho time of its 
greatest prosperity it had about 70,000 inhabitants, but 
its present population dues not exceed 14 000 

CU1LDKHS, Kobkkt Casar (1838-1876), an eminent 
Onental scholar, was the son of tho Hcv Chailes Childers, 
English chaplain at Nice In 1800 lie received an 
appointment m the civil suvia of Ceylon, which he 
retained until 1864, when ho was compelled to return to 
England owing to ill health He had acqun td some know 
ledge of Pali duimg lus residence m Ceylon, blit it was not 
until the autumn of 1868 that, under the advice of I)r 
Host, he gave himself to the st lentific stud) of the language 
Entering at ome on the task of preparing a Pali dictionary, 
he labouied at it with such extraordinary assiduity that lie 
was able to publish the first volume m 1872, and the 
second and concluding volume in 1875 The woik is an 
enduring monument of learning and zeal, and has been 
gratefully acknowledged by a competent authority as “ the 
most valuable contribution that lias yet been made to the 
knowledge of Pali, and as the foundation of all futun 
study of that language” Mr Childers w r as a frequent 
conti ibutor on subjects connected with Buddhism to 
scientifii and literary periodicals In 187 J he was 
appointed sub-librarian at the Tndia Ofhci, and in the 
following yeai he became the fhst professor of Pali and 
Buddhist literature at University College, London He 
died at London on the 25th July, 1876 
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formations The passes may be said to be open during 
eight months of the year, but even at their best they can 
never be traversed by vehicles, — mules being the only 
means of conveyance The highest of the passes, as well 
as the most frequented, are those of Dona Ana, 14,770 
feet, and Colguen, 14,700 feet, in the province of Coquim- 
bo, the Dehesa, 14,500 feet, east from Santiago and near 
the volcano of Tupungato, the Patos, 13,965 feet, and 
Uspallata, 13, 1 25 feet, both m the province of Aconcagua , , 

and the Planchon, 11,455 feet, m the province of Curicd 
The part of the Andes bordering the province of Atacama 
may be crossed at numerous places at an) period of the 
year, as the range there is generally free from snow 1 

EarthquaLs - -Chili is subject to frequent earthquake Earth- 
shocks (ttmblores), which, without causing damage, occasion quake* 
much alarm lest they should be followed by the earthquake 
itself (tn remoto) The otcunenc e of this terrible phenome- 
non is not indicated by any particular state of the weather, 
but it rarely happens during the night It is the common 
belief that when shocks au frequent there is not much fear 
of their being followed by an ear th</ualr y and certainly 
expc lienee justifies that opinion Though shocks are very 
common, earthquakes are rare, the same piovince being 
the locus of ono only about oiiLe in fifty )ears, though it 
[ is calculated one m eveiy tenth year makes itself felt m 
some part of Chili 

harthquakes manifest the mat 1 vc s by a quick horizontal and some- 
tinu s rotatoiy vibiation, and when the foi us is near thesea. it also is 
agitated The giound undulates, but very ian ly buists open , and 
ev< n the most violent arc ov< i in a few h< < onds, though foi some 
time aftuwarda (at gradually lengthening liittivals trom twelve 
hours) tin re is a succession of giaduall> limning shocks By 
the earthquake of Pehiuaiy 183') thelsh ot Santa M ana was uplifted, 
tin southern i ml 8, tin ei ntial part 0, and tin northern end JO feet , 
but both it and ('oinepnon subsided n fiw wetks afterwards, and 
even lost part of thin pnvious elivation During this earth 
(juuke two great wavis rolled over the town of Talc all inino , the 
ilup sea, i lose m shore, was <liv for a fiw moments, and smoke 
1 Hirst from tho suifnie of the water Dunng a very smart earth 
quake at t’oquimbo, m Novembu 1840 tin sia reintd about D>0 
yin da, and tin li rolled bin k about It! ft it high An English 
ship, aiuhonel in 7 1 itlmins witu, m the mighbouung bay of 
Hirraduia, maily touc hid tlu bottom fmm the lending of the sea, 
w hie h afteiwaids lolkd in like a bon and the watei continued to 
ebb ami flow for an hour and a half attei the shock 
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C 'lHILI, or Chile, occupies a strip of land on the 
J western side of South America, extending from 24° to 
56° 28' 50* S lat , from the Bay of Mejillones to Cape 
Horn, a distance of 2270 miles On the E it is bounded 
by the Andes, on the W by tho Pacific Ocean, and on the N 
by Bolivia Its breadth varies from 40 to 200 miles, and its 
area is computed at 218,925 square miles, with a population 
of 2,319,266 Between lat 24° and 32° (comprehending 
the provinces of Atacama, Coqmmbo, and the northern 
half of Aconcagua) the principal industry is mining, be- 
tween lat 32° and 38° (comprehending the southern half 
of Aconcagua and tin provinces of Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Colchagua, Cum 5, Talca, Maule, Nuble, Concepcion, and 
part of Arauco) the staples are agricultural produce and 
coal , while the remaining part produces timber, potatoes, 
and salted meat The Andes extend in two parallel lines 
throughout nearly the entire length of the country Be- 
tween these two ranges or 14 Cordilleras” is a table-land, 
which attains its greatest breadth between lat 33 1 and 40°, 
and which narrows both towauls the northern and southern 
extremity, where the ramifications of both chains meet 
and form a continuous undulating plain Chill further 
lays claim to the whole of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego 
Mountains — The Andes commence in the district called 
the Colony of Magellan, where their genual elevation is 
lowest, the perpetual snow lino only 3000 fett, the highest 
peak, Mount Stokes, 6400 feet, and the coast excessively 
rough and brokeh and full of liords of immense depth, fed 
by glaueis descending fiom tho high lauds Noithwaids, 
towards lat 11°, tho unst becomes less indented, the lange 
more continuous and elevated, and tlu peaks higher, — such 
as Minchiuniadiva, 8000 feet, Corcobudo Volcano 9158 
feet, and Yanteles, 8030 feet Fiom lat 4F, or from 
the southern extremity of the piovince of Llamjuiliue, 
commence the tableland and the parallel granitic belt that 
skirts tho Chilian coast, which together nowhere exceed 
120 geogiaphioal miles in breadth fiom the sea to the 
Andes At this lat the snow line nst s to 8000 feet, at 
Valparaiso (33° S lat) to 12,780 foot, and at Coquimbo 
(29° N lat ) to 15,200 feet The centre table land is m 
lat 41° uiidei 200 ft it above the sea, at Talca it rises to 
350, at Kancagua to 1560, at Santiago to 1800 , and it con- 
tinues to increase in elevation as it extends northward 
The mean elevation of the Andes m Chili is 11,830 feet 
The culminating peak is the volcano of Aconcagua, in 
the pro\ imo ot Aconcagua, which leaclns the height of 
22,427 fed The pimcipal summits to the north of this 
are Cima del Memdano, 22,302 feet, m lat 32’, and 
China del Cobre, 18,320 feet, in lat 28 r 30' South of 
Aconcagua, in tho province of Santiago, are Juiual (19,195 
feet), and the volcanoes of Tupungato (20,269), San Jose 
(20,000 ft ot), and Maipu (17,664 feet) In Arauco is 
the volcano of Viliam a, 15,996 feet, in Talca, tin great 
truncate mountain called the I)eseabe/ado, 12,757 feet, 
in the province of Nuble, tho volcano of Chilian, 9116 
feet, and in Llanquihue, tho volcano of Osorno, 7396 
feet 111 tho Chilian range there are 23 volcanoes, 
of which only a few, such as the volcanoes of Osorno, 
Villanca, Antuco, and San Jos6, are occasionally active 
There are many passes over the Andes from Chili to the 
Argentine Republic , but the western slope of the mountains 
being steeper than tho eastern, the ascent from Chili is 
more laborious than from the Argentine Republic, into 
which tho mountains descend by a series of terraces, con- 
sisting of Secondary strata terminating in the vast expanse 
of flat country or 44 Pampas,” occupied oy the Tertiary 


Lakes — In the southern part of Chili there are several Lake* 
inland lakes abounding with fish, and frequented by 
numerous varieties of aquatic birds The largest of these 
lakes is that of Llanquihue, situated in 4J° 10' S lat, 

197 feet above the sea, at the base of the volcano of 
Osorno, which uses 7199 feet abovo its surface Its shape 
is tiiangular, its gieitcst length fiom north to south being 
.10 miles and greatest brtadth 22 miles Tho little river 
Maullin is its sole outlet, and conveys its surplus water to 
the Pacific, in lat 41° 35' In the neighbourhood are the 
lakes Todos los Santos oi Esmeralda, 18 miles long by 6 
broad, and Rupanco, 24 miles long by 4 broad Twelve 
miles northward is Lake Ranco, 32 miles long by 18 
luo.id In lat 39° is Lake Villanca or Llauquen, rneasur 
mg 100 square miles In the province of Concepcion is 
Lake GuilletuiS measuring 50 square miles Near Santiago, 
is Lake Aculeo, occupying about 8500 acres In all these 
the water is fresh and pleasant to the taste , but # m the 
small lakes situated near the coast, such as Bacalemu, 
Cdhuil, \ ichuquen, and Bolleruca the water is brackish 

Eivets — The rivers, like the lakes, are much larger and 
more numerous in the south than in the north of Chili. 

1 Foi the general description of the Andes, see vol l p 670-673, 
and the artn le Andes, vol n pp 15-18 
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They are almost entirely fed by the melting of the snow on 
the Andes, but are also liable to swelling from the winter 
rams A few are navigable for a short distance, but nearly 
all yield immense service to agriculture by irrigation, carry- 
ing, like the Nile, both substance and moisture to the other- 
wise barren plains The laigest river is the Biobio, which, 
rising near tho volcano of Antuco, in lat 38° 15', enters 
the Pacific after a course of 220 miles, where it is 2 miles 
broad It is navigable for barges and small steamers as 
far as Nacimiento, 100 miles from the mouth 
The following is a list of the principal nvors, with the 
provinces through which they flow, and the lengths of their 
courses — 


Rive rs 

Provinces 

Leagues 

Falling Into 

Biolno 

(. 01ic< pi loll 

74 

Faufn Ocean 

Aconcagua 

A< oiu agua 

60 

n 

Cauten, oi Imperial 

Valdivia 

50 

» 

Maule 

Maule 

50 

Topoc ilma 

Cachapoal 

Santiago 

48 

Itati 

Concepcion 

46 

Pacific Ocean 

Mutaquito 

Talca 

46 

it 

Topocalina, or liapel 

( ‘ololiagua 

40 

it 

Bueno 

Valdivia 

37 

it 

Valdivia, or Callac alia 


34 

it 

Coquunbo 

( Viqmmbo 

31 

it 

Cruces 

Valdivia 

81 

Valdivia 

Maipu 

Santiago 

80 

Pac ific 

Copiapo 

Atacama 

30 

it 

IIuas( o . 

>i 

30 

n 

Ligua 

A< oiu ugua 

29 

fl 

Tolten 

Valdivia 

29 

Biobio 

Laja 

( 'out epeion 

28 

Loncotoui'i 

A( oucagua 

28 

Pac ltic 

Liman 

Coquimbo 

27 

»> 

Mapo< ho 

Santiago 

26 

Maipu 

Veigam j 

Arauco 

26 

Biobio 

Tuncal ! 

Atacama 

24 

Pacific 

Taboledo i 

Arauco 

22 i 

Biobio 

Muieuil Wateis are 

numerous m Chili , they aie prill- 


cipally saline and sulphureous, containing carbonate of 
lime, bicarbonate of soda, and chloride of sodium In 
temperature tho waters range fioin 50° to that of boiliug 
water They are situated at various heights, flow 1150 
feet above the sea, as tho baths of Panimavida, 18 miles 
from Talca, to 10,090 feet, is the baths of Toro, near Elqui 
m Coquimbo The most remarkable as well as the most 
important of the bathing establishments is that of Chilian 
in the province of Chilian, on the western flank of the 
Cerro Nevado, 2050 feet above tho sea, containing in close 
proximity icy cold aud boiling springs,— sulphureous 
ferruginous, alkaline, and saline The season is from the 
first of December to tho first of April, when they are visited 
by multitudes for the cure of gout, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
and cutaneous diseases Among the others most frequented 
are tho baths of Apoqumdo and Colma, near Santiago , 
Cauquenes, near Uamagua , Tmguinrica, near Colchagua, 
Mondaca, near Talca , Trapa Trapa, near Los Anjeles , and 
Nahuelhuapi m Llanquihue 

Islands —Tho most important Chilian islands are those of 
the province of ClulotS, coveredwith great forests of the mag- 
nificent cedar Fitzioya patayonica, and the tall and elegant 
cypress Libottdrus tetrwjona The interesting island of 
Juan Fernandez may be included with those of Chili, 
although it is 360 miles from the coast, in lat, 33' 42' 8 
It is a mountainous and well- wooded island, 52 nules in 
circunlferenee, and exhibits generally those features familiar 
to the readers of Robinson Ci usoe as the abode of Alexander 
Selkirk It is stocked with herds of goats, while the 
beach is a haunt of seals Forty-two miles further out to 
sea is the smaller island of Mas Afuera 

Climate — As Chili extends from hot parched deserts in 
the Tropic of Capricorn to a boisterous cold and wet country 


within 12° of the Antarctic Circle, and as while one-fourth 
of the territory is not much above the level of tho sea, another 
fourth lies slightly below the snow-line, the only general 
qualification that can bo assigned to this union of extremes 
is that both m the high aud the low, the wet and tho dry, 
the hot and the cold regions the climate is healthy through- 
out Omitting tho inhospitable regions of Cape Horn and 
Tierra del Fuego, and commencing with tho most southern 
portion colonized by Chili, tho Terntory of Magellan, 
between lat 54° and 51° 50', we find that although the 
moisture and rainfall arc too great for the i ipinmg of wheat, 
yet potatoes, cabbage, celery, and carrots art readily grown 
The principal town, Punta Aienas, is situated in the pen- 
insula of New Brunswick, on the Straits of Magellan, m 
53° 10' 30' S lat and 70' 50' W long The next zone, 
between lat 51° 50' and 37°, comprehends the provinces 
of Chilo6, Llanquihue, Valdivia, and Arauco, of which the 
climate is veiy like that of Great Britain, — the most southern 
paits having more rain but less cold than the Highlands of 
Scotland, while tho more northern have a more genial 
climate than the most favoured parts of the south of England 
In Valdivia the mean temperature throughout tho year is 
52° Falir Timber is tho great article of export, but 
potatoes, wheat, barley, lyo, and tlax are grown m quantities 
sufficient fur expoitation The next zone extends from 
37 1 to 28 u lat, embracing the provinces from Concepcion 
to Aconcagua, where irrigation is more or less necessary, 
and where flax, corn, grapes, figs, olives, peaches, and 
melons grow freel), but oranges and lemons only in the 
northern portion ltam falls in June, July, and August 
with more or less frequency, according to tho latitude 
Duiing these months a mild northerly wind prevails, inter- 
rupted occasionally by a dry wind from the east During all 
the rest of the year a wind blows from the south, which 
falls towards the evening In Santiago the mean annual 
temperature is 55° Fahr, and m Valparaiso 58° Falir 
From lat 28° to 24°, including tho provinces of Coquimbo 
and Atacama, there is a gradually decreasing amount of 
moisture,- -from foui or five showers of from five to ten 
hours, as m Coqunubo, to nothing but an occasional mist, 
as in Atacama Spring commences m September, summer 
in December, autumn in March, and waiter m June 

Population — The following table gives the population Populatioi 
of Chili according to a census taken in 1875, with the 
average number of baths, deaths, marriages, and othet 
kindred statistics — 
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Magullunc* 

1 144 

(52 

I ill IN 

20 

1 in 671 

47 

14 

61 

Chilcwt 

(>4 5 Hi 

1 1 14 

1 6. 

4 «. 

i , no 1 

2162 

418 

2,680 

I lanqulhu* 

48,192 

m 

1 )J 

41/. 

1 , 117 

1 177 

867 

1 044 

Valdivia 

17 481 

618 

1 , <>] 

2i o 

1 , 1671 
i „ 

1 184 

4N2 

1,616 

Aiauco 

140,8% 

1 0% 

1 4 . 

Olf. 

4 181 

2183 

6261 

Concepcion 

10 

iohi 

1 „ 18 

1 161 

1 , V»6i 

6 288 

2 704 

7 992 

Nublc 

1 8(1880 

M HC, 8 

1 1 , 16 

1 172 

1 107 

4 806 

1,672 

6 878 

Maulo 

28 7 31 \ 

<1267 

1 1 „ 88 

1 022 

1 , 1461 

7 480 

8 000 

10 480 

Talc u 

lie m 

1 688 

1 M U 

1 OK. 

1 „ 100' 

4 648 

008 

6 68(> 

Curled 

*12 11(1 

2 812 

1 , 4(1 

7.1 

1 , 12/>j 

4 JN1 

686 

3 866 

Tolchafcua 

146 8811 

81144 

1 „ *17 

184 1 

1 , I0»i 

l „ 101 

6,084 1 

1 064 

7 088 

Santiago 

M2, 12 11 188 

i l ,82 

1 60S 

14 087 | 

2 661 

16 748 

Yalpaialso 

17(1 682 

0 604 

'1 , 27 

1428 

1 124 

(.286 

1668 

7 914 

Aconcagua 

U2 7% 

l 822 

1 , 40 

766 

1 ti 178) 
1 „ 1011 

8 870 

1272 

4 661 

( oqulmbo 

117 4(8 

8fl(.2 

1 „ 48 

070 

8 688 

1 7 68 

6 866 

Atacama 

j 

71 802 

4 142 

1 , t(. 

888 

1 211 

1,201 

1 0(>4 

2 8,.7 

Total ] 

2 01)8 421 (56,897 

1 1 tn 87 

16,670 

- . 

1 In 12 4 (.8,6 1(» 

21,766 

00,871 


It will be seen that the net amount of the population 
obtauud by the census was 2,068,424 , but 10 per cent 
may be allowed for omissions, and 44,000 for wandering 
Araucaman and Patagonian tribes, which brings up the 
total number to about 2,320,000 One-third of the 
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population is urban, and two-thirds rural Of the deaths 
no less than Oil per cent are under seven years, 4 8 from 
seven to fifteen, 7 3 fiom fifteen to twenty-five, 10 3 from 
twenty-five to fifty, and 114 fiom fifty to eighty Out of 
every million cmldien born only 043,900 live to the age of 
five yeais. One f unale child is born for every 1 05 male 
childien, but the death rate is in precisely the opposite 
proportion Tlu annmil increase of the population is one 
m every fifty seven 

bandar y Condition — The deaths, amounting to 50,897, 
are distnbuted among the difleimt months of the year as 
follows -January, 0333 , Ft brinny, 4398 , March, 4228 , 
Apnl, 3937, May, 4423, June, 4213, July, 4013, 
August, 4773 , Seplcmbu, 4707 , October, 4940, Novem- 
ber, 4749, Dtetmbei, 0023 The rate is gieatest (9 9 
per cent ) in Dcccmbu, and 1< ist (7 1 per cent ) m April 

It will be seen that tin three provinces, Chilix!, Llan- 
quihue, and Valdivia, which are the wettest aie also the 
most salubrious The healthiest period is just before the 
rains set m, tin 1 leust healthy during the heats of December 
and January, wlan dysentuy prevails, owing perhaps to 
a too frte tonsumption of the wutei melon The mortality 
of children under 7 ytars ranges fiom 47 per cent in 
some years to 00 per cent m others of the whole number 
of deaths, and foiu fifths of the children who die under 7 
ye, ns of age belong to the poorest classes The most fatal 
diseases are gastric, typhoid, and typhus fevers, and the 
in \t, pulmonary complaints, dysenteiy, and syphilis The 
system of sewuagi in Chili is generally bad, consisting of 
paitially open channels passing through the houses, some- 
times with miming watei and at other tunes nearly dry 
Even Valparaiso is not well provided with drainage Inti r 
lmttent ftr/vis are unknown, and Asiatic eholeia has not 
yet passed tin Andes 

JliHtonf The name Chili (or, in its Rpamsh *orm, 
(lull) is supposed to l>e derived from Tthile, a wold 
belonging to the ancient language of Peru, signifying 
“snow” The < ountiy fust became known to Europeans 
m the 16th cental y It was then to a considerable i \tent 
uudu the dominion of the Incas, but had been pieviously 
inhabited by certain tubes ol Indians, of whom the most 
1 m poi taut and only wailike lace weie the Araiieanmns 

lu the time of the Inca ^ upumjui (1433), giandlather 
ol the mount c h who occupied the throne* oi Peiu on the 
nmval of the Spaniards, and the tenth in sue cession fiom 
Mamo Capac,tlio ic*jmt»d iouridc*r of the Penman einpiie, 
the fust attempt was made by the Incus to extend tin lr 
dominion over the territory of Olnli Aupanqui, leading 
Ins unuy across the desert of Atacama, and penetrating into 
I lie southern regions of the country, made himself master 
oi a console lable portion of it The peimmcnt boundary 
ol the dominions of this prince is said by some wuitcis to 
h iv i he t n eleteimined by the River Maule, 30° 30' S lit , 
although it is mine* probable the River It ape], 34° 10' »S 
lat , constituted the extreme limits of the Penman empire 
towards the south The latter opinion is to some extent 
mu ppm ted by the fact, that the lemains of au ancient 
Penman forties**, apparently marking the frontier, arc still 
found upon the banks of the Raped, while no such remains 
aie known to exist in any part of the country farther 
south 

The Peruvian dominion m Chili ceased with the Inca 
Atuhuulpa in 1033 The first Spanish invasion was led by 
Diego do Almagro (1030 or ]03b), who however met with 
such determined resistance from the Araucamans that he 
w is compelled to retrace Ins steps Undauntedly this 
failure, Pirarro despatched another expedition, composed 
ol Spanish t loops and Peruvian auxiliaries, under Don 
Pedro de Valdivia, and was preparing to follow it in person 
with a larger force, when he was ussassinated in 1541 


I L I 

Meanwhile Valdivia entered Chili, and fighting his way 
onwards, encamped on the banks of the Mapocho, where he 
founded the city of Santiago, the present capital of the 
republic, and about eleven years afterwards the town of 
Valdivia At last, after twelve years’ stay m Chili his life 
and conquests were brought to an end m a desperate 
engagement with the Aiaucamans, who for 180 yca*s after- 
wards continued to wage a sanguinary war with the 
Spaniaids, till 1722, when they consented to a treaty which 
fixed the ltiver Biobio as the boundary between them 
Spanish Chili, extending fiom the Riobio noithward to 
Atacama, was divided into thirteen provinces, under the 
rule of a governor appointed by the vieuoy of Peru The 
last of these governors was Mateo de Toro, 1810 

During the entile period of this connection between 
Spain and Chili, the viceroys, governors, and all the other 
Spanish officials of eveiy giado regarded the inhabitants 
only as a means of furthering their own aggrandizement, 
which at length ro exasperated the better educated classes 
that they determined to throw oft the lutdul yoke on the 
first favouiable occasion In 1810 this desned opportunity 
at last presented itself, when Spain, overrun by the armies 
of Fiance, was no longer able to vindicate her own claims 
to a national existence In July of that year the Chilians 
took the fust step towaids asserting tliur nidependt nee by 
di posing the Spanish pic si dent, and putting m his place 
(September 18, 1M0) a committee of seven men, nomi- 
nated by themselves, to whom were onti listed all the 
executive powers in April 1811 the first blood was spilt 
m the cause of Chilian independence A battalion of royal 
hoops, which had been drawn up in the great square of 
Santiago, was attacked by a detachment oi patriot gtena- 
dicis, and routed with consider able loss on both sicks In 
the same year (December 20) the government was nested 
m a triumvirate, and Juan Jose Carrera was appointed 
general lii-chut of the atmy about to be formed 

In 1813 a powuful army, under tbc command of 
Geneial Paroja, rnvadtd Chili, but was twice defeated by 
the republican troops under Cairua Tin loyalists, how- 
ever, speedily received largi r enforcements, and after a 
seven* contest, Chili was once liioio obliged to own the 
sovereignty of Spam For three ytais more the people 
submitted (under the Spanish governors Onojio and Pont) 
to the old system ol tyianny and misgovirnment, till at 
length the patnot refugees, having levied an army in La 
Plata, and received the support ot the Rue nos Ayreans, 
man bed against the Spaniaids, and completely defeated 
them at Oliacabuco m 1817 

The pitnots nt xt proceeded to organize an elective 
goveimnt nt, of which San Mai tin, the g< neral of the army, 
was nominated the supreme dntetor Their arrangements, 
however, were not completed when they wero attacked 
once more by the royalists, and routed at the battle of 
Canchiriyada with great loss Betrayed into a fatal 
security by this success, the royalist troops neglected the 
most ordinary military precautions, and being suddenly 
attacked by the patriots m the plains of Maipu, were 
defeated with great slaughter Tins victory secured the 
independence of Chili 

The new Republic had no sooner vindicated for itself a 
plate among the nations of South America, than it resolved 
to assist the neighbouring state of Peru in achieving a 
similar independence, which object was at last effected 
after a bloody war of six years’ duration No smair share 
of this success was due to the daring courago and con- 
summate ability with which Lord Cochrane, under the most 
trying circumstances, conducted the naval affairs In 
acknowledgment of those important services a well executed 
statue of him has been erected m Valparaiso With 1817 
commenced again the national government, undar ths 
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directorship of General O’Higgins, who held it till 1823, 
when he was compelled to resign m consequence of a 
popular tumult For a few weeks, a provisional triumvirate 
discharged the duties of an executive government General 
Freire was next chosen director During the period of 
three years m which he In Id the reins of government, the 
country was harassed by constant dissensions , and for the 
four years subsequent to his resignation it continued m a 
state of disorder bordering upon anarchy Fioni 182(5 to 
1830 the government was administered by six different 
directors, in addition to a second provisional triumvirate 
In 1828, undei the administration of General Pinto, a 
# constitution was promulgated, which had the effect of 
temporarily reconciling political diftetences and (diming 
party spirit In 1831, however, when General Prieto was 
raised to the chief magistracy, a convention was called foi 
the purpose of revising this constitution The result of its 
deliberations was the present constitution of Chili, which 
was promulgated on the 25th of May LS33 From that 
time Chili has enjoyed rematkable prosperity, and its 
government has been administered with such firmness and 
regukmty, that it occupies a high rank among nations, and 
its funds stand well in the Stock Exchange 

After holding office for ten ycais, Prieto retired, and was 
succeeded by General Bullies, a distinguished ofhcei of the 
war ot independence Like his predecessor, he was 
foitunate m finding m Manuel Montt an able and intelli- 
gent pi une mimstei, who was to him w r hat Portales had 
been to Pneto In 1 85 1 an msuriectionary movement 
broke out, headed by General Uiriola, who, duiing the 
distui bailees m Santiago m the Keiuana Santa was acci 
dentally killed The same putty then bi ought forwanl as 
their candidate for the presidency General lost Maria ck 
la Cruz m opposition to D Manuel Montt, but the 
latter was elected, and continued in office foi two periods 
(185 1 3 8G I ) To him succeeded lose Joaquin Pen/ 
(1801 — 1 871), who m 1871 was followed by Ftdmeo 
Erruzunz, and he m his turn by Ambal l*mto m 187 (> 
Thp administration of recent presidents has lain conducted 
with hrmmss, wisdom, and prucleuif They have been 
ready to use their influence foi the rtform of abuses and 
for the advancemc tit ot civil and leligums liberty, and loi 
the promotion of evuy tiling which could tend to mcieasc 
the prosperity of the couutry 

fUt*» Itaces —The greater part of (lull, when Almagro invaded 
it, was inhabited by the Annnannm s, who were, with 
other Indians, partly exteruim ited, but more generally 
absorbed into the 4 Chilian nationality as at piosiut existing 
A lemuant of independent Aiauc unans still occupy a 
province south of the Biobio , but the y sc ucely number 
24,000, and are on the deeieisc These Aiaucamans are 
divided into tribes, whose chief, called a cinque, lias from 
two to six wives, or even more, air ending to Ins means 
of suppoitmg them and their pingeny They cultivite 
maize, rmr herds of horses, shtep, and cattle, weave 
coaise woollens, build comfortable cottages, binding the 
beams togethu by the rope creeper Lanfizobala bitnnuUi, 
and from the rood Chtivjuea CUenu make shafts for tin lr 
lances They acknowledge a creatoi god called Pillan, and 
Bomeiufeiior divinities, such as Epcmeman, the god of war, 
Moilon, the god of good, and Guecubu, tin god of evil 
They have neither temples nor priests, their vvoiship con- 
sisting vi the sacrificing of some animal unde i a tree 
belonging to the Magnolia order, the Dryvm chlnibis, 
which is considered sacred by them This tree was fust 
described byj)r Winter, who accompanied Drake m his 
expedition round Cape Horn in 1577 The Araucanians 
believe also in sorcerers and enchantments, and that every 
natural death, other than by old age, is caused by the evil 
influence of some one, whose life the friends of the 


deceased endeavour to take in expiation and revenge 
The Patagonians who inhabit the territory of Magellan 
and Tierra del Fuego, and who may number about 20,000, 
are not given to polygamy They w r oiship one god called 
Uoehe, and believe in the 4 immuitality of the soul The 
average height of fifty P itagonians take u at random lately 
was found to be G feet 4 H * inches The tallest was 6 feet 8 J 
inches, and the least G feet and £ inch The Chi bans them- 
selves hold the same position to Spam as the inhabitants of 
the United States do towards England Then instincts 
and lauguago an Spanish, modifh cl by admixture and inter- 
course with othei nations The conventionalities e>i social 
life are much the same m Cluli as m Fiance, Belgium and 
Catholic Germany , and this remark applies to die ss, living, 
amusements, and propensities {Sunday is spout as a 
holiday, and enlivened by festivals, balls, theatricals and 
conceits Cucket and athletic spoits are unknown, but 
good koisemanslnp is common The great extent of 
seaboird not only induces laige numbers of the inhabi- 
tants to visit foreign lands (calculated to avtiago 78,000), 
but promotes the chflusion of the civilization of the most 
highly cultivated nations ovtr the whole of Chili The 
beautitul provinces ot Valdivia and Llanquihuo aic colo- 
nized by Gu minis and North Ameiic ins, who prepare 
timber, moat, cheese, butter, be er, cider, and leather 
The university and the learned professions have ever 
numbered among thur distinguished membeis Polish, 

French, German, and English nun ot science The North 
American colonists have been chietly lnstiumental m the 
construction of floui-nnlls, tch graphs, uud railways At 
the commeicidl ccntics, such as \alparuso, Concepcion, 

Copiapo, Coquimbo, and Tluiseo, many oi the leading 
Chilian uti/ens are of English, Fit nch, and German de- 
scent Then aic m the countiy about 35,0U() Europeans, 
chiefly Germans, French, and English 

Constitution —By the constitution adopted on the 25th Constltw 
of May 1831, the sovereignty is declared to reside in the tlon 
people, but the exercise oi its lunctions is delegated to 
time distinct powers -the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial The legist itivo power is committed to the Le#iRl*t>ve 
National Congress, which consists of the Chambers of ( kpftrt 
Deputies Rtid Senators ThcClimibu of Dc puties < oui* lneut 
prises over 100 members, (Icctni for a term ot three 
years, on the pimuple of equal ehctoial districts with 
cumulative voting, and b> a suthage t njoyed bv aiieiti/cns 
who are of twenty one yc.us ot age if m in ltd or twenty- 
five if lumairicd, and who arc able to n id and write, and 
pay yearly taxes to a certain amount 

The senate is composed oi fewer liumbiis, thoscu by senate 
lndnect election m each province for a turn oi nine years 
One-thn d of the house* is rent wed ivciy tin ec ytais 

The Clumber of Deputies inel the Senate have c oncur- Chamber, 
rent as well as separate lunctions The former body alone 
can impeach tin higher others of the state beiore the 
Senate It originates all money bilk, and measures relating 
to the nnlitaiy force of the countr) The St uatc alone has 
the right of pionounc mg judgment on public func tionaues 
impeached by the Chamber of Deputies, it confirms erclesi 
astical nominations, and in ceitam cases gives oi withholds 
its consent to the Acts of the executive In all other 
proceedings ot the legislation the concurrent voico of the 
two houses is iitiessary Laws may originates with cither 
body, but lcqmre to be passed by both houses, sanctioned 
by the president (after consultation with the Council ot 
State), and promulgated by the minister to whose depart- 
ment the matter relates The period during which the 
Congress sits is hunted to the three wmtei mouths, but 
the session may be prolonged by the president for hfty 
days On the day before the regular session closes, the 
senators elect seven of their number to form the conserva 
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tive committee, which replaces Congress during its proro- 
gation in the duty of observing the conduct of the execu- 
tive 

The executive power is committed to the president, with 
a salary of £3600, as supreme chief of the nation He is 
chosen by indirect election, and holds ofhco for a torm of 
five years, after expiry of which he is not eligible for re- 
election until othei five years have elapsed The president 
concludes treaties, and di dares peace or war, lie appoints 
and removes mimsteis, count lllois, and cluks of depart- 
ment, as well as diplomatic representatives, consuls, and 
the administrative officers of provinces He also inducts 
tli© higher legal and judicial functionaries , but the nomi- 
nation of these ofheus, as well as of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, must pioceed from the Council of State He 
distributes the army and navy at will, and when, with 
the sanction of the Semite, he assumes the command of 
the national troops in person, he has the exclusive bestowal 
of naval and nulitaiy commissions, though ordinarily 
appointments of this nature must be approved by the 
Senate 

The president is liable to impeachment for mal- 
administiation foi a year after the expny of his authority 
During that time lie is not allowed to leave the countiy, 
except with the permission of Congress All the other 
officers of Government are subject to the same law hut 
in their case the tune is more limited 

The Council of State is composed of ministers m the 
exercise of their functions, a inombei of the courts of 
justice, an ccdtsiastical dignitary, a general or admiral, a 
chief of the administration of finances, and one ex-minister 
or diplomatic agent,- all mimed by the president, together 
with six cither councillors, named one-half by the Senate 
and one half by the Chamber of Deputies The duties of 
the Council of State are to advise and act as a check upon 
the president 

The govornmc nt is conducted by five cabinet ministers, 
each with a salary of £1200 The Mimstro del Interior 
presides ovei the preparation of the national statistics, 
over roads and railroads, public buildings, and hospitals , 
the JWimstio de Hacienda ovei tin finance, the Mimstro 
de Justicia, Culto, 6 lnstrucenm ovei the law and prisons, 
the chinch, and education, tin M mist to de Guerra over 
the ttiiny and navy, and the Mnnstio del Esterior over 
foreign affairs and colonization The president has no 
power of onf oicmg obedience to ordeis relating to any one 
of these departments until they have been confirmed by 
the minister m charge The ministers arc entitled to 
take part m all the debates of Congress, but, unless 
holding at the same time' the office of senator or of deputy, 
they are nut allowed to vote Any of them may be 
impeached by the Chauibei of Deputies for treason against 
the laws of the state, or for the m al-ad ministration of the 
duties of his office An action may he brought against 
them even by private individuals who have' suffered by any 
of thoiracts if the Senate to whom appeal must m the first 
place be made, decide that there is sufficient ground foi 
complaint 

Local Gam want — Upon the executive depend directly 
the administrative officials th lough out the country For 
administrative purposes Chili is divided into fifteen pro- 
vinces, each with subordinate departments, subdelegations, 
and districts, and one settlement, viz , the provinces of 
Atacama, Coqmmbo, Valparaiso, Aconcagua, Santiago, Col- 
chagua, Cunc6, Taka, Maule, Nublt, Concepcion, Arauco, 
Valdivia, Llanquihue, and Chilod, and the settlement of 
Magellan The capital is Santiago, on the Mapoclio Each 
of the provinces is governed by an intendant, who is 
nominated by the president, and holds office for three years 
The departments are under governors, who hold office for 


a similar term. The intendant generally acts as governor 
in that department m which the capital of the province ib 
situated, and is, at the same time, mayor of the municipal 
corporation , but the authority of this body is very limited, 
as it cannot dispose even of its local funds without the 
permission of Government The subdelegates are appointed 
by the governors for a period of two years, as ' are also 
the inspectors of districts Both these offices are com- 
pulsory, — those who declmo to serve being liable to fines 

The united revenue of the municipal corporations of 
Chili amounts to about £500,000, of which about £80,000 
is contributed by the State, and the remainder derived from 
local sources • 

The procedure of the Chilian courts of justice is based Judicial 
on the same fundamental principles as those which hold depart 
among the Latin nations generally, and approximates ra#nt * 
therefore to that of equity Evidence is mostly taken by 
depositions in writiug The suitor appears by a sworn 
procurator oi attorney, who must be conversant with tho 
technicalities of the Jaw In the higher courts, the aid of 
an advocate is further obligatory The advocate, who 
combines the functions of the consulting lawyer with those 
of f lie barrister, is only admitted to practice after taking a 
umvcisity degree, and passing an examination by the 
Supreme Court Trial by jury is unknown, except as 
applied in a modified form to libel cases connected with 
the pross The whole law of Chili is being gradually 
digested into codes, — tho civil, penal, commercial, (fee 

The supreme court, which sits at Santiago, takes cog- 
nizance of criminal and civil causes alike Its decisions 
are final, and also bind the Go^ eminent upon questions of 
law submitted for the consideration of the bench There 
are three courts of intermediate appeal, sitting m Santiago, 

Serena, and Concepcion, which also have both criminal and 
civil jurisdiction, and whose decisions aie final in certain 
cases 

In each department of eveiy piovmce there are one or 
inoi c salaried judges of letters (or judges learned in the 
law), who divide among them the local junsdiction, — the 
criminal and civil sides being, m places of importance, 
vested in different judges, each of whom, as a rule, sits 
alone Below these, again, aie the judges of subdclega- 
tions and of districts, of whom the latter can only decide 
civil cases when the value at issue is below £10, and m 
criminal t auses cm arrest the c rnnmal and prepare evidence , 
while the former decides civil suits up to £40 value, hears 
appeals from the distuct judge, and takes cognizance of 
minor criminal offenies 

In places where access to a judge of letters is difficult, 
an alcalde oi local police magistrate retains a limited juris 
diction With a view to reduce litigation, the law expressly 
encourages refuence to arbitration in various forms , and 
the duties of public piosecutor and public advocate are 
performed by officials, who intervene before the higher 
courts and the judges of letters m all cases which involve 
public morality, or the interests of the State, of minors, of 
the incapable, of the absent, and of charitable trusts 

Military and ecclesiastical offences come under the cog- 
nizance of special tribunals, but neither ecclesiastical nor 
military persons are, as such, exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the oidinary tribunals m respect of offences against the 
law of the land Certain special jurisdiction is reserved 
to the Council of State and to the revenue courts , and 
under a treat) with Great Britain, guaianteemg the* mutual 
right of search m suspected slave vessels, a mixed tri- 
bunal decides, without appeal, as to the validity of cap- 
ture 

The clerks and secretaries of the higher courts, and the 
secretaries of the judges of letters, must be qualified 
advocates, as also the notaries public, who are charged 
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with drawing up and preserving legal instruments, some 
among their number being particularly entrusted with the 
registry of landed property, and of deeds of partnership, 
having then the title of notary conservator The registers 
are open to public inspection 

Rehgkm — The form of worship recognized by the con 
stitution is the Roman Catholic, yet Government tolerates 
the public profession of others For the purposes of 
ecclesiastical administration, Chili is divided into foui 
dioceses — one archbishopric and 3 bishoprics — winch are 
subdivided mto 144 parishes The salary of the archbishop 
is £1600, of the bishops of Concepcion and Serena £1200 
each, and of Ancud £1000 The salaues of the curates 
range fiorn £20 per annum to £200 The mission 
department is under the direction of Capuchin friars, and 
consists of a prefect and sub prefect, and a staff of 30 
missionaries and several chaplains, stationed m the piovinces 
of Arauco, Valdivia, Llanquihue, and Magallanes Then 
labours among the adult Indians produced little fruit, but 
m their schools they have been more successful Wor- 
ship, including salaries and repairs of chuiches, costs 
Government annually £63,425 

In Santiago there is one handsome Protestant church, 
m Valparaiso three, and a chapel m Talca Roman 
Catholicism exists m a mild form among the educated 
classes, but with a good deal of supeistition among tho 
miners and peasantry (huasos and uu/vilnius) There is 
only one great place of pilgrimage m Chili, and that is to 
an image of the Virgin in the chinch of Andacollo, a small 
village near Seiena Upwards of 20,000 persons visit it 
annually, and the yearly festival is occasionally presided 
over by the bishop of the piovmce, when the image is 
carried in procession round the square The greatest 
devotees are the miners 

Education — The first educational establishments m lank 
are the University and the National Institute of Santiago 
The umveisity, which grants degrees m law ami medicine, 
has 37 professors, besides numerous assistants, and is 
attended by nearly 700 students It is governed by a 
rector and a vice-rector, asecretaiy, ind the live deacons of 
the faculties of humanity, niathomatn s, medicine, law, and 
theology, who are also charged with the inspection of 
education in all schools throughout the republic Who- 
ever has tho necessary elementary knowledge may attend 
the classes without paying lees 

The prcpintoiy section or “Institute,” coriesponding 
with our high s< liools, is under the management of a rector, 
a vice-rcetor, 18 masters, and several inspectors It is 
attendod by about 1000 pupils, of whom only those piy 
who lodge and boatd in the establishment, this costing £ 12 
a year The institute is endowed with l r > exhibitions oi 
bursaries, 1 5 of which are divided equally among youths 
from Peru, Bolivia, and Ec uadoi 

These two t stiiblishnimts cost tin Government annually £25,000 
Ly< cuius, on tin saint pi in as the National Institute ait tstablishcd 
in every provincial c ipital, lb altogttlur, and an support* d by 
local taxation, govt mint nt giants, and fees from pupils In thcsi 
institutions boardeis pay au annual sum of £20, ami day scholars 
£2, 8s , hut many rut ive in si motion giatuitoudy The duoetly 
prat tical hi am lies of < dm ation it ccive the large st share of attention, 
but tin h arm d 1 mguagis nit not negh etui Tin lyt i urns of Taft a, 
Conception, and Sm na posst ss the pnviligt of granting digit rs in 
mathematic s ami < lit misti \ 

Government expends annually on the lyteums m the pi ovuilc 
£35,000} and tin y aie attended by 2*200 pupils Governnunt 
supports besidt s 810 schools thioiighouttht country, m which 02,2*20 
children die taught the catechism, reading, wilting, anthmitu, uid 
geography Thost who t boost may learn in addition the histories of 
Chili and America, sat rid history, drawing, music, and stwing 
There are ilso 480 private schools, with 24,000 pupils, whn h difft r 
more in the lank of the clnldieu than m the subjuts taught 

One in every 3 8 of tin population in Santiago can read, ami 1 m 
every 4 4 can both lead and write— ami the proportion is nearly 
the same m tin provinces of Atacama, Coquimbo, V dpanuso, ( on 
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copcion, and Chiloo , while In the entire population of the republic 
one m 7 i ail read, and one in 8 can both lead and write Upon an 
average 1 child tor every 24 71 inhabitants goes to school In the 
publn Bcliools each child costs Govummnt an average of 45 
shillings 


Table showing the number of child) en educated at the public and 
jmvate schools , and the pi open lion oj pupils to inhabitants 



Nunilui of 


Number of 


Inhabitant 8 

1 Uplift 

Inhabitant* to 



< 11, h I upll 

Atacama 

71,302 

3,935 

IS 12 

t oquimho 

1 57, 10 1 

6,134 

25 b7 

\coru ngua 

H2, 799 

5,656 

25 67 

\ dpamiso 

176,082 

9,900 

17 64 

Santiago 
( ‘ohlmgua 

362,712 

19,655 

18 44 

146,889 

4,716 

10 95 

Ourico 

02,110 

3,145 

29 28 

Talca 

110,359 

4,08*2 

27 03 

Luidrt s 

Mauh 

j 237,334 | 

1,707 ) 
3,223 \ 

48 13 

Nubh 

136,880 

4,976 

27 51 

Contt pi 1011 

151,365 

6,02 1 

25 13 

Alamo 

110,896 

3,297 

4*2 73 

Valdm i 

37,481 

1,463 

25 55 

Manquilmt 

48, 192 

2,730 

17 76 

rhilot 

65,680 

4,780 

13 74 

Toi vi 

2,1 11,088 

85,44*2 

24 71 


Educational Institutions fin csjuua l purposes For tin t duration 
ot pntsts tlit io arc senmnnus in St tent, V.dpumso, Santiago, 
Talca, ( oncepnou, ind Amud, six in all, utttmhd by about 535 
young nun, and lostnig Govunment £8000 annually For the 
education of t( at hois, tin i c arc two st bools fui ft nub s and one for 
im n Tlurt are also m Santiago a school foi tin bliml and another 
tor the dt af »ml dumb 

In the militaiy n< adt my in Santiago then ait 100 pupils, (ost- 
mg annually £7200 , anmud to it is tin naval atndtm\, tosting 
£‘2000, witn 100 jmpils In Valpaiamo is tin praitnal naval 
at hool, costing £2600, with 100 pupils , asthool toi musif, (ostmg 
£750, with 100 pupils , an at a demy of painting, t osting 1 1000, with 
70 pupils, one of stulptun, costing £000, with 30 pupils , an agn- 
cultui aland polytechnic si hool, with 00 pupils, i oatiug£7200 There 
arc also a national libiaiy nml niusnnr and observatory, costing 
anmiftlly ibout£400() Mastusarc alsoc mpln> od to t« «« h in pi isons 
ami in bairat ks Altogctlu i tin re am upw nds ol 1300 i ducat lonal 
establishments, to whn h tin State < ontiibutt s £106,000, md theso 
establishments arc attended by tbout 01,000 pupils lurthu to 
aid m the difluHion of knowbdgt Govt limit nt distrihutts unong 
tin poorn schools text books, die tp editions of stamhud authors, 
— ihielly Frtmh trinslatul into Spanish 


Benevolent Institutions —In Club there aie 42 hospitals. Charities 
with an average nunibci of 11/130 pitients, 18 lazar 
houses ( lazaietos ) with 2230 patients, 31 dispensaries, 
providing medicines (luting the year to 203,100 sick 
people , 1 asylum lux the insane, with 575 patients, 4 
foundling hospitals, with 815 children , 6 hospices, with 
765 pool , 5 lefuges foi fallen women, with 610 inmates, 
and 5 establish mints tor oiphans, with 590 For the 
suppoit of tin si t harities Go\ eminent contributes annually 
on an average 151,500 > 

There are several pi isons, one house of correction, and Prisons 
a huge pinitent.u y, the whole costing Government annually 
about £23,000 

Legations —The Chilian legation for Franco and England Legation* 
is m Pans Tho ministers salaiy is £1800, with other 
salaries and sundues, it costs £3000 In Washington the 
expense of the legation is £1400, in Lima, £2800, in 
Bolivia £1300, in Buenos Ayres, whuh selves also for 
Brazil, £2000 

TJtt Press — The press m Chili is linpioving There Pretfc 
aie one or more daily newspapers m every town of im- 
portance, and about 50 papers and magazines published 
weekly or monthly The official oigan of the Government 
ib the Auiucano , of the Law Courts, the Gaieta 
de lot Trilunales 9 of the university, the Anales de la 
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Unwersidad, and of the Church, La Benda Cntohca 
There are also Gorman and English newspapers The 
national literature of Chili belongs chiefly to the belles 
lettns class, tinged with French ideas The scientific 
writers are mostly foieigncrs or the descendants of 
foreigners Oil an average, three turns mure books are 
imported f i om France than fioui England, ten turns 
more than from Spam, 01 tin* United State's, or Geimany , 
and twenty-two times more than from Belgium 

Posf-njfltn —The number of letters tint passed through 
the post othce in 1 H74 was 5 millions of newspapers, 
periodicals, mel nrculais, 71 imlhons , and of samples, 
1 2,000, b('si(h s 330,000 oiliei.il despite lies 

Army and Nary The ami) of Chili, whieli in time of 
war has cxmdtsl 1501) nun w is neluecd in 1875 to 
3500, consisting of 700 e ivah}, 2000 lnfmtiy, and 800 
artillery This font is distributed on sentry duties and 
upon tlu fiontieis but the real military strength of the 
country is tin National Guaid 

The Nation il Guard, also divided into cavalry, infantry, 
and artillny, avci.igeel 55,000 men from 18(17 to 1871, 
but m 1875 had become i educed to 22,000, the country 
bung at pe\uc 

The navy consists of two powerful ironclads, the 
“Alum, into Cochrane’ and tlie “Valparaiso,” constructed 
in England, each of 1000 horse power, and of about 2000 
mettle tons measurement, besides line o corvettes, a sloop, 
and several tun sport vessels on active service, and two 
corvette's allocated to the naval schools All are' sterna is 
The marine force amounted in 1875 to 1000 men, me hid 
mg sailors, engine eis, ofhcus,anel 200 mamies and aitilleiy- 
nien 

Mineral Pi (ulia turns -(’lull is ruh in imunals Among its 
no tulH are gold, silvir, c oppeu, h ad, antimony, lolmlt, /nn, nn k» 1, 
bismuth, iron, molybeh mini, mid epm ksilve i, found in minus in tin 
north* m division, while ml) hi ds of i oal oenjpv the southern dm 
moil, but only eoppei, snvei, nml e on] im profitable to any extent 
Tin vmious ores uro fouml m all Line suns of ineks between 
granite and trachyte, tin latter bfingstenle in ( lull The unis 
pone rally rim from N and N T W to S and S h , in some plates, 
however, Ilnur com so in liiegnlai, en tiny extend h and \V 

The auiift ions veins inn in ally paialle 1 to tin impel lee t ebnvige 
ot tlu* smroiinding giaiute* roeks f’oppn oies, emit lining i small 
epmntity of gold, an gem idly assemnted witli mu neons spn ulm 
lion Some mima an remmikihlo for tin* vanity ot mine nils mixed 
with tlu gold, sueli us galena, blende, c <>]»)»< l and lion pvntcs, and 
pe roxulo of non Tlu si sulmtam e s are found <1 ihs< mm ite d m quart/ 
veins tunning mailyN and S Nt ei lllapel no some vuy pooi 
gold mines, in the lads of tin* gypseous foimation, m alined lei 
simtlin e lay slab , wliuh alternate with puiple poiphuitn ton 
glome rate 

The mlu at hiImi mines nr« found in Jnrnssu io« ks of the Oolitic 
formation in the luovuue of At ii una Tlu inliest dislints ate 
Clmftun illo, Tits Vuntas Kloiidi, and (’mmoles fn ( h ifiao lllo 
the upjiei part of tlu minis ponhu < inline use quantities of nnbolite*, 
while in those of (’mmoles, on tlu ti otitic i ot Bolivia, tin e blonde 
ofsilu i is found in Htillgoain ejumtitus Anef m gene oil Ifusi aie 
the two kinds of silveu on nut with most ftcepienlh in tlu iipjie r 
region of tlu veins, vefuli as tlu mines he conn dee tin, tin }»ievail 
mg oos aie \ mums kinds of pviuigynte ot led si(vn polybnsite, 
and ftignititi eo the sulpliuut of silve i Native silwi in smallei 
oi large l masses, is gnu nelly found in tlu nppei legion, altlumgfi 
at (’huh ire illo horn tlu vein Sm Turn, at ,825 teet below tlu 
sill face, 800,000 omues ol met din silvn vuie extiaetcd ill a few 
months Hold is also found in Magellan 

Copper is moo equ.illv distiibuted tlnn silver over the nortliein 
pmvinees, nml is moth lounel in tlu lower granitic and nntu 
nioiplm hi lnstose sems, when it is nut with most ilmndantly as 
pynte»s, although otlu i oos no also common, Midi as boini*e oi 
v m wgate cl copper, tin blink oxide malaelnte, and ataeamitc ]>o 
fiicykitc, oi arsniual ioppn, is found in the (. alabo/o mini, ncai 
(oquimoo, tin hydrosiln itc and olix onitt mtlie mine San Antonio, 
near ( opuipo , tlu vanadiati oi e upper in unities in an in si mo 
phosphate of lead, along with nmotplions uuhonite of lead and 
eop]>er, m Mina (liandc or ha Maopiesa, m ir Arquoros That 
rare, oro, the oxve blonde of eoppn oi atacnnnte, occurs at He mo 
liuos and Santa Hosa in veins in giamte Tlu principal copper 
mines are m the* provinces of Atacama, Uoquintho, and Aeemeagua, 
and the most important arc tho c e of San Juan and Carmal, near 


Copiapo, La Higuera, near Coquimbo, and Tamaya, about 40 miloa 
from the toast, and 70 from Coquimbo This last is a mountain 
diHtnct about 8500 feet above the sea, which proeiuc es about 150,000 
cuts a year of various kinds of sulpliurets, of u produce from 9 to 
64 pci cent Tambillos, 10 leagues ftom ('oquimbo, produces prm* 
i ipally ]>oor suljdiuiets , Runeral, ntar the nver, entirely poor car- 
bonates , Anelacollo, carbonates, oxides, oxysulphurets, ard native 
copper , La lligiu ra, Week sulpliurets and pyntes , Herradura and 
Huasi o, eaibonates ind sulphuuts of low produic In the Coidil 
le ias, above lliuisro, are some mine's rout uuing ores of e ojiper, silver, 
and hud combined together Silver and to ppu mines are sold by 
the “barm, ’ oi twenty fourth pirt of the. share of the mine 

The most common ems of cobalt a™ tht aiseiinte* and the sulph-Cobalt 
arsenate , e out lining from 19 to 22 pe i e ent of cobalt The most im 
mi tint nmu is tlu V T eta Blatie a of San Juan At Tambillos and • 
luase o then lie mines containing glance cobalt, andaisenate oi 
(tythinn , the fm me r sort is frequently com bund with nickel, 
vvhuh bus been found m considerable quantities m a mine in the 
Cotdillcnis iliove Copupo 

The sulpluuet of /me 's found m vanous paits, as well as anti- 
mony, lead, manganese bismuth, mercury, and molybdemi Iron 
oies of eveiy dth*ii|»tion are veiy abundant, amongst the most 
peiuhni an eoqtumbiti, oi white copperas, and copmpite, or yellow 
eoppei is, niutli used by the nihal itants foi dyeing and tanning, 
m the in nml ie tnti of ink, and for other purposes 

(jypMini is found in immense hods, particularly in the province of 
Santngo The fine massive vanety Lulled alabaster is found at the 
S diode Agm n< ar to S mliago, of a quality nuuly equal to that 
of Italv L ipis 1 i/uli is found in the Coidille ias above the province 
of ( oe|imnbei, but ll is impossible to couvc y large slabs to the coast, 
end the pniuipal use of the small pu < es is to make ultramarine, 
but as tin artifiei.il eejuals the n itive in birlliimyof colour anel 
pe nn un m v, it is not ed mueh v due In the* province of Atacama, 
wluie it borders on Bolnn, are « xte*nsive dt posits of themtiate of 
soda and the bor it« of him and soda 

Of great and nu leasing importune e ait the coal mines in southern OoaL 
(’hill, < vtc tiding along the coi>t fiom the province of (’oneepuon 
in if>° r >0' 8 lit to flu Straits of Magellm, me ludmg semit of the 
isl mils of C’lnloe Tlu in hi st and it tlu same time the oldest coal 
mine sale immediate h south fiom the. Ihobiout f'oronel, Lota, and 
I.i Im Tin si eoal mines ait woiked on the same plan as those 
in J'ngluid xv i tli all the modem improve incuts and aeetssaiies 
St c minis eoal at tlu pit s mouth and i gi«nt dial oi the ore that 
used to be cnrmd to Knghiul to he smelted is now sent to Coronel 
and Lota Then an also e xte nsne w oiks Joi amalgamating silver 
and sun Iting on s in ( opiapo, <’h ifian illo, Cam/il, and (lu lyacan 

Of tin entin nutnlcxpoits roppei is 70 permit and silver 25 
Tlu amount of e oal piodm e d annii illy is nu re using so rapidly that 
it will pi oh ibl v soon ivnng* from 2 to 8 millions of tons The 
avc rage value of the lnineinls cxpoite <f is above 40 pel ceuit of the 
value of tlu whole of tlu expoits, wink that of agricultural pro- 
dile ts is ihout 44 pel cent 

l ittftahh Kimfthtm — The ( 'Julian floi i contains 128 genera Flora. 
Twenty two ol tlu ge in ra he longing to tlu continent of Europe aie 
not indigenous to (Mull, while, on the othn hand, that tountiy 
posse se s thirty hix ce iu i i not lit longing to hurope 

Aynndtun -Till Hull had toiompe to with < 1 iliforuu and Aus- Agricnl 
trails in tlie foieign imukets, the agneultuial appliam e s Were of ture, 
tli it niefe de scliptiem mtlodue e d by tin Sjiani irds The ploughs were 
jointed stubs , corn was trodden out by males oi oxen, winnowed 
by tht owing it up against the wind, and ground in small primi- 
tive mills All this is now changed Tin largest and most 
approved ngruulfuial implements manufutoied in the United 
States and in England aie now emjiloycd, while the flour mills 
m powei and machinery rival the best in Licnt Hi i tain (hue is 
also bang taken to implovc the breeds by the mtinduetion ot 
lunses, e ittle , and sheep from England About 82 per eent of the 
entire surface of Chili is dt se 1 1, mountain pasture, and forests, and 
onlv about 18 per cent uiahle land Time aie in the country 

40.000 estates of vorious sizes, from many Kejuau miles to a few 
ueies r rhe most important agile ul tural product both foi homo 
eemsumption .end expoitation, is what, ol which the avtiuge* yield 
ovei tlu whole country is 7 tor 1, and the avuago ftuniul quantity 
from 1 805,000 to 1,880,000 quart us, of which about two thirds are 
c xpoited m gram, flour, and biscuit In the ju ovine e of Santiago 
the yield may he mtinnted at 12 for 1 Of bailey the average 
annual production is 200 OOOquaiters, and the yield in the pro- 
v lines m vvhuli it is cultivated 10 foi 1 The value of tly.* annual 
export averages 1200,000 The rest is used as malt and food for 
Ileuses Maize is grown m everv part of Chili excepting in Chilo6 
anel the territory of Magellau, and yields 20 to 80 for one In the 
green state it foi inn two of the principal national dishes, choelos 
and hmnitas, eaten by both rich and pool Hut the most universal 
national dish is supplied by the kidney bean (Phaseolus vulgans) 
both in the green anel the dry state Tho avenge annual produce is 

106.000 quaiteis, and the yield 9 for 1 South from the Maule, peas* 
are more cultivated than kidney beans The average produce ib 
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27,000 quarters. The potato is indigenous to Chili The largest 
quantity and the best are grown m the rainy provinces of Chiloe, and 
Valdivia, where the yield vanes fiom 10 to 40 foi 1 The avi rage 
annual produce is 3,100,000 bushels m the whole of ('lull Of 
t valnuts the average annual produce is 48,000 bushels Although 
there are 14,560 lienring olive trees in the < ountiy, the extrai tion of 
the oiLfrom the hemes is only beginning to roceivo dui attention 
"There Ae 890,000 mulberry trees , but the bleeding of silkwonns has 
as yet not succeeded The wammmbei fioin eighteen to twenty 
millions, and really good imitations of port and elant an math, 
although the gieat bulk goes to make a coarse biaiuly, a ( atelan hke 
wine called mosto, and the great bcv< rage a of the pooler < lasses, < ailed 
chicha and chat oil Tin most unpoitant plant for the fattening of 
cattle is ft lucerne, the Medicago sativa , whit h flounshiRtlnoughout 
all the wanner regions of Chili It is sown in winter, 2} bushds 
to the euadra, under a spnnkling of earth, is tut from three to four 
times in the year, and lmgabcl from five to ten times, ue cording to 
the natuio ot the soil, and yulds of gretn food 49 tons tin tuadri 
Cattle hi ought from flu mountains, md oxen that have been work 
mg m tarts and m tin plough, are speedily fittened on it, while 
cows fed on it yiddndi milk and bultn Tin hills m tin warm 
regions of Chili are sparingly toveied with a short and wiry grass, 
which, after one winter of abundant rain, lasts for two seasons, 
even although the sin ending winter may have been dry 
The steiile plains and mountains produe o the eaiob tree (Ora 
tonui) which, m d< h im ( of a ht oiling sun, stre tdies out its spot ious 
limbs, covered with foliage, forming an agie cable retnat to the 
•weary traveller by day as well as by night , the espino ( Acacia 
Cavema) inferior to the carat) tret m size, hardness, and durability 
of its timbci , and the great tor< h thistle, whose long, smooth 
spines are used by the touutiy ptople for knitting needles, ami 
whose interior woody sub«+tt»cc, stnppedof its fleshy bark, forms the 
beams and rafteis of the cottages of the peasantry in the northern 
provinces Timber is abundant m all the provinces S ol San 
tiago, but chiefly in Aramo, Valdivia, and Chiloe, which maybe 
termed the forest ltgion of (’lull Tin re are altogether above a 
hundred diffe rent kinds of indigenous trees, of wlin h not more th tn 
thirtet n over shed their leaves Several have be ell found serviceable 
in ship building, but for purposes of house parpen tiy none afford 
an adequate substitute foi pun Ornament il woods are siarce, 
and too soft for tho ust of cabintt makeis The principal timber 
trees are the roble or Chilian oak {Fag us obhqna) whitli attains a 
height ot 100 feet, and as the timlar retains its soundness in water, 
it makes excellent stake s , th< hngue ( Frsea Lingue) 90 fee t, which 
furnishes tho best wood for furniture, while the baik is of m-eat 
value m tanning tho peumo (Cn/ptocarya Primus ), the bark of 
which is used in Valdivia lor tanning, — the Germans exporting largo 
quantities of first class solo leather, of wlinh the largest cpinntitv 
goes to England two spines of cypioss, both exceeding in height 
the loftiest tires m England, -tin timber, of a reddish hue, is used 
for bourns, doors, pillars, and ornminital flooring The cypress 
(Libocedru a ilnfensts) grows on the Andes of the middle provinces, 
while tho Libocrdrus titragoiui is found on the southern Andts 
The quillay tree* (Quil/aja Snjmrmna) grows north from the Hiohin 
A decoction of the* hark is used for < lenruig the colours m dyeing am] 
cleansing articles of silk and woollen cloth, and is a wash foi the 
hair The laurel { Law t tut aromatun) is a tall handsome tree, 
but its wood warps so muc li that it is suitable only foi the coarsest 
work The lumo {Miptus Luma) pioduces timber liker the Eng- 
lish oak than the Chilian oak Phe Aram am in nine [Am uearia 
wibncata) 150 fed, flounshes on the mountains S iiom the lhohio 
When seen fiom a distant a the trtes look likegig/mtic umhic lias The 
cone, which takes two veais to ripen, t ontainslrom 50 to 100 oblong 
nuts 2 inches long, whuh, when rooked, fmm more delicate eating 
than chestnuts Hndi r the governorship of O* Higgins their tiunks 
were used for ship masts , but at present the expense of bunging 
them to the coast prevents their bung employed in this way The 
Chilian e cdn or alerce ( Fit%rmja pafagomca) is the largest and 
most impoitnnt tree m Chili The wood is reddish, soft ami dm able, 
and not liable to waip The trunk is dividod into pieces of 8 feet 
long and then split up into boaids 6 or 7 inches broad, md about 
half an inch thick, which is, on account of the straightness ot the 
fibro, very easily e jfc cted An ordinary tier vie Ids from 500 to 600 
of these boaids The general height is fiom 150 to 180 feet Yet 
some specimens lmvo htxn met with 300 feet high and 60 in 
circumference , which vie Ideal upwards ot 5200 boards The best 
grow in Llampnhup, C^hiloe, ami Valdivia Indeed, the luxuriance 
of vegotatnm in these legions is as great as in the tropics The 
lorests are fruiuently quite impenetrable on ui count of the creepers 
anil the ‘Sputa, M a rudely branched reed, which, however, affords 
a good food for the cattle A creeper ( Lardiuabala biUmatu ) is 
used by the Araucanmns instead of ropes In the same districts 
grows likewise the roliquH or coleu { Chusguea Coleou ), a bamboo 
like reed, winch attains a lie lght of 30 foot, and furnishes tho snafts 
of the Jances of the Araucanmns and rthuenches 
Fruit is plentiful Besides the kinds already mentioned, m 
Valdivia there are large apple orchards, and further north pears, 


ehemes, and quinces The strawberries of the south of Chili 
have long be*en famous, and are still uurivalfcei, especially those 
of Tome 

Animals —The most formidable animal m (dull is tho puma. Zoology 
On account of its ravages m the farm y ml, it is frequently hunted 
with dogs, or caught by the lasso Tho guanaeo roams about among 
tin lower regions of tho Chilian Alps m herds numliermg from 20 
to IflO The vicufia is mote rule, it inhabits the Aimes of the 
provmco of Atacama r lho hiumul is found m the territory of 
Magellan, and in other districts the ottu, wild cat, lox, and elim- 
ehilia The hoists of Chili an inferior m stre ngtli and height to 
those of England, hut greatly supuior m point ol c nduiatice The 
mule is the beast of bui den, and will tuny cm an average a load 
of 155 lb a distance of 20 ot even 30 miles a «la> Tho beef is 
c xe client , meat is mostly euud by diving, making it into chaiqui 
lu this maimtae tore seveial bundled head ol <atlle ut killed at a 
time, the flesh rapidly stnppc cl oil iht hones, cut into long thin 
shreds, and then dned in the sun 

Puds — Among tho birds of ('hilt the most mmukahh is tho 
condot, whuh is easily luogmsod hv the white rufl cm in ling its 
m ( k As its wings on an avuage extend 8 oi 9 h e t, its flight hus 
cverv m i|c stic appearance Humboldt mcnticjns having seen one 
flying at tin height of 22,000 U e t above the live 1 of the sc u They 
scent an e xnosul eauase foi a gieat distance, hut seldom tarry off 
live prey Tin turkey buzzard is also common in the northern 
districts , white eagles, hawks, and owlsaie mote numerous m the) 
south The only song buds woitby of notice aio, — tin tuna, the 
thntflh, the fordo (a kind of blackbird), and the lloiea (a kind of red- 
breast) , but none of these can rival tho notes of our English 
birds The tern a is said to emulate the mo»kmg bird in imitative 
power The tapiculo (/' leioptoc/uis afbuollts), a laid about the 
saint size as the t blush, rarely flies, hut runs about with great 
ngility, e mittnig an odd hut < heeitul note The chingol, or sparrow, 
has gayei plumage than his buioptan n pn stntative Besides 
theso, parinqiuts flamingoes, partiulgcs, ami wnoilpetkois abound 
m seveial loeiilities, likewise' the black headed swan and several 
vain ties of uam Patagonia lias an ostrich mm h bunted by#tho 
Indians The pelican, the penguin, and the shag inhabit the sea 
and the Rult water lakes 

Fish — (»ie at vain ties of fish aie found off the coast of (’lull, and 
of the se the niehihuen, whu h is caught e hit fly m the Bay of Goqiiim- 
ho, is regiiuc d as a choice dcluacy Time an small sweet oysters 
off Chiloe , huge masse Is, barnacles, and tissuic lla, oil ( once pc ion, 
and large clams off ( Y>q iinnho , besides st i urchins, cockles, and 
limpe ts, whuh arc found along the whole coast 

Of the reptiles, whuh are all haimlcss, the most numerous are 
lizards , the snakes vary from 12 to ,10 inches m length Scorpions 
ami large spidi rs aie e ommon, but not dangt ious OF bpi ties there 
urc upwards of 1000 spouts not found in Luiopo < lull ih never 
infested by tho clouds of locusts which from time to tunc devastate 
the neighbouring plains of the Argentine lh public Small ants 
enter houses ami attiu k piovisions 

In 1844, J P Lariam made an unsueeessful attempt to nitio Bees, 
duct bees, howevu, about two yeais aftnwaiels he suetee'ded 
Since then they have multiplied so fist tint tilin' are now upward# 
ot 100,000 hives, producing on an avciage £50,000 worth of 
honey and wax annually, of which by t it the gicatest part is 
exported 

Manufiutures — The wealth of Chili eemsids m the development of Manufao 
its gieat and abundant resources, foi whu h its m mtv population is tures 
lnsuflicieiit , hence manufactures whu h leejime many skilled hands 
and much cheap labour have as yet not prosperc d, — the tost of pro 
dm lion being too great But such winks as floui nulls, smelting 
works, tanneries, biewenes roperies, and so ip works have long proved 
fluecessful Wine making is progn ssing rapidly At Tome there is 
a cloth mill, and at Valpaiaiso a huge sugcr ic finery 

Numuous banks and msuiance and otlu r c ompanie s are e ondurted 
on the print lple of limited liability Both Santiago and Valparaiso 
art in tins way furnished with street tramways, and the plan has 
of late been applied to mining 

( ommerct -The c onuneict of Chili has vastly im reused since the Export* 
time when the country lav toipid uneh i the yoke ot Spain in 
1855 the total value of the exports was under £l,00o t o00 ster 
ling, now it avtingts £8,000,000 The imports were in 1855 a 
little above £1,500,000, now they average £7,000,500 The* prill 
cipal exports arc eoppei in bus and ores, averaging £3,050 000 , 
silver in hois and ous, averaging £550,000 , wheat, flour, and bis 
cults, avc raging £1,507,000, baric y, £ -100,000, hay of Luc einc ( Medi 
capo saliva), £51,000 , potatoes, £48,000 walnuts, £40,000, butter 
and cheese, £‘20,500, eggs, £22,000 hides, £22,000 

Of the imports 17 to 18 per cent are for nutrition, sue h as sugar, Ini poll 
nee, and cattle , ‘20 to 21 per cent arc necessaries of social lift, as 
clothing, domestic utensils, crockery, thugs, mat him ry, tools, hooks, 
paper, &c , and 13 to 14 percent aie article s of luxury, such as rich 
carpets, satms, silks, and drapery, toys, cards, tobacco, perfumery, 
musical instruments, pictures, statues, jewellery, tea, coffoe, and 
yerba mate. This yerba, the dried leaves of the Ilex paragiuiyensis. 
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i« infnsul in an urn shaped cup from which it is sucked up through 
a small silver tube (bombilla) 

The comma ml intcrcouisc of Chili is most extensive with Great 
Britain The value of tin Chilian exports to Fngland averages 
annually £3,700,000, and the imports fiom England £1,900,000 
Theexpoits to France an about one third of those to Fngluid, 
and tin imports from lianrc about one fifth of tliosi from 1' ngland 
N« xt follow Germany, l\ru, tin United States, Bolivia, Hia/il, and 
tin Arg( nlint Ihpubln 

Chill c xpoits and impoits both liy sea and by the passes m the 
Coidillera Muhs do the laud tiaflu, and toimnly only silling 
vessels tin tr dim by sea, but steamers ait now taking their 
plate Tin \aluo of the impoits by land ivtiagcs £198,000, and 
tht (xpoits £21,000 , and the value ot the impoits l*y sta averages 
£9,802,000, and the exports £9,700,000, whn h m both rases inriuut s 
goods m tittimt Ot the land impoits tin most valuable niticle 
1* cattle, which are imported in large lieiels into the provinces of 
Coepumboaml Atae amafiom the Aigentine Re public The number 
of vessels that leave the poits of ( hill live rage s 5900, with about 
4,019,000 terns , and 5950 entei tin units, with about 4,059,880 
tons Of the total amount time eighths ate English and about the 
same Chilian, then follow 1h» United States, French, (Inman, 
Peruvian, llelgian, Dutch, and Portuguese vessels The mere bant 
navy of Chili m 1875 eonsisted ol 28 Hteameisvith 9880 metric 
tons, and 59 sailing vessels with 12,054 metnc tons Many small 
vessels, however, owned in Chill, have lemained under the foreign 
Hags to whieb they we le tiiuisieiiud foi safety during the last war 
with Spain 

Hrvnvu --The annual lixomo of (''lull may he estimated at 
£1,550,000, and the txpe ndituie at some time s a little less and some- 
tinns a little more The < hid somee* ol revenue is the < ustom 
house, wlneh yidds about halt ot tin whole amount Next in 
importune n are the lailways, yielding about a quartei of the wliole , 
ami after these, the monopoly ot tobaeeo and Lards, the laud tux, 
trade lu trues, stamps, tolls, the mint, post-olhte, and telcgruphs 

Erpnuhturc 

Tin Mimstiy of the lute nor, £1,018,750 

Tin Mimstiy ot the Kxttnor 

Se etion - foreign Utlatlous, £19,409 

Section- Colom/ation, ,51,071 

50,480 

Tlu Mimstiy of Tustu e , Woislnp, and Public 

lustnu turn 

He etion I ust let, £117, 569 

Sution Woislnp, 0 5,425 

Section -Public Jnsttut tiun, 259,150 

417,150 


Cariy forw lid, £1,480, *80 


Brought forward, 

The Ministry of War — 

Section — The Army, £326,908 

Section — The National Guard, 83,861 
Section — The Navy, 234,703 

The Ministry of the Exduquei (Hacienda), 


£1,486,880 


645,472 

1,305,^162 

£3,437,014 


National D<bt — The national debt amounts to about £10,000,000 National 
sterling, ot in hi< h ubout £2, 000,000 is of internal and £8,000,000 Debt, 
oi external debt The wliolo ot the lattei has been contractcel m 
E ngland, and the bulk ot it mve ste d in existing railways and rail 
ways in construi turn, which yield both directly and indirectly a 0 

fair return The wanton bombaidment of Valjwuaiso by the 
Spanish fleet (March 31, I860) having suggested to the Chilians the 
necessity of pioviding against such outtages, they have spent a 
gieat dual of moot j m the pure base of iron dads and in the i onstruc- 
tionof forts, —besides having had to ie build the bonded waieliouses 
distio) d at that tunc A huge sum has also been spent on the 
tlouso of Congrtss, which is hung built on an ambitious scale 
Communication —Chili is i ounce ted with Kuiope by telegraph, 
and tin wins ramify ovei the gnater part of the couutiy 
Santiago and Valpai uso and all the most important towns south- 
waril ftH fai as Tab aliuano, are < onnei tid by l ail Ju the noitlurnpro 
vinie»s are also lailways, wludi faulitate the working of tlu mines 
On the 15th of October 1840, the fust stcameisof the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company ainvttl at Valparaiso, the “Peru* 

(( apLam Pcaccx k)and the “Chill” (Captain Glovu), both 700 tons 
At lust they sailed merely between Valpanuso and Callao, calling 
at the intei mediate polls In dune 1846, the loutc was e x tended 
by Punaiua and the Isthmus to Europe On the 1 -5th of May 1868 
tin Company i omnium <d then line hi tween Liveipool ami Chili 
by the Straits of Magellan, the fust of tlun ste am era wliuli made 
tin voyagt hung the “ Pacific,” 1171 tons 

Wuyhtby Mrawu'i, and Mom y — The weights and measuies Weights, 
wer< loimuly Spanish, but sunt Janumy J85S those of Fi tine aie measures, 
in lone as tin only legal ones and money 

In hu momtaiy system Clnli possesses tin double standard, 
gold andsilveu, the e oms he ing as follows Of gold, a tui-doliar 
puce, weighing 15 253 gtamuics, and pieces of five anel two dollars 
m piopoition, ol silvu, i dollni putt ol 25 giammes, and incus 
of lift\, twenty, ten, and five unts in piopoition, ami also two- 
edit pm es, and tint puus of a bronze containing zinc and nukel 
Tin gold and largu silvoi coins contain one* tenth ot alloy, the 
sniillu sihei oms, which aie of limited hgd tendei, aie intlier 
less pint Tht biuii/e tokens, tlu t mission ot which has been 
lunite d fee a \aliu ot about £2U,000, l opine < the toinur coinage* of 
toppei The it isnoUow rn merit pipci hut some of tin b mks issue, 
unde i due icstuctions, notes payable m coin (O' li B — F W ) 


CIIILLAN, a town of Clnli, the capita) of tlio piovinco 
of Nublo, in a depression in tlu* fertile' ]>lam between tho 
rivers Nublt and Chilian, about 120 miles nenth-oast of 
Concopcum, m 35° 5b' S lat and 71° .37' W long The 
houses, with but few exceptions, consist of only a giound 
floor built louml a lectingularcouit, and are consliueled of 
sun ill led or baked biuks The stieots aie about 22 yanls 
wide and have open diams in the middle The importance 
of tho town consists in its being the centre ol a large 
agricultural distnct of tht greatest productiveness, which I 
has a valuable outlet loi its giaiu and cattle by means of 
the railway to Tom6 I land-made lace is produced on 
designs which have become tiaditional in certain families 
The distint is also celebrated for its mineral baths Chil- 
ian was originally founded by Ruiz do Gamboa m 11)94, 
but it has sime been liequcntly dtslroyed and rebuilt. 
In 1601 it xvos laid w iste by the Molmhe Indians, m 
1 1)57 by the Puddle Indians ind an earthquake, by another 
earthquake m 1751, and ni 1707 by the overflow of the 
River Nuble Tins last catastiopho ltd the inhabitants to 
remove their city to a place calltd La Horca, where it was 
again levelled by the earthquake of 1835 Next year they 
began to build on the present site the now prosperous town, 
which has a population of 20,000 
CHILLTANWALLA, a town of British Tndia m the 
Punjab, situated on the loft bank of tho River Jhelum, 


about 85 miles north-west of Lahore, m 32° 10' N lat and 
73 u 39 E long It is numoiablc us tin siene of a 
sangumaiy battle fought there on the 1.3th .January 1849, 
between a British fence commanded by Loid Gough and 
the Sikh army under Shire Singh The loss of tho British 
m killed and wmunded amounted to 2209, of whom nearly 
1000 xu re Eutopuins, while that of the Sikhs was 
estimated at 4000 An obelisk erected at Chillun walla by 
the British Government preserves the names of the officers 
I and men who fell in the action 

OflILLICOTITE, a city ot the United States, capital of 
tho county of Ross m Ohio, on the west bank of the River 
Snoto, 45 miles south of Columbus It is beautifully 
situated m the midst of a rich agricultural district, and has 
extensive communication by means of the Ohio and Erie 
canal, and several railway lines Its public buildings, 
many of which are an ornament to the town, comprise a 
large court-house, which cost ovei $100,000, fourteen 
chuichoR, and thirty-six public schools , and amenjg its 
industrial establishments are cam age-factories, flour 
and paper nulls, an iron foundry, and a manufactory of 
agricultuidl implements Chillicothe was founded in 1796 
by lniimgiants fiom Virginia and Kentucky, and from 1800 
to 1810 it x\as the capital of the State Population in 
1870, 8920 

OUILLINGWORTH, William (1602-1644), a cete- 
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bra ted divine and controversialist of the Church of England, 
was born at Oxford in October 1602 In June 1618 he 
became a scholar of Trinity Colloge, and after a courso of 
logic and philosophy he was admitted to the degree of 
Master of Arts m 1623, and was made a fellow of Trinity 
Gollege^m June 1628 In those days ho industriously 
cultivated the art of disputation, as was the fashion among 
the young theologians of the university He also excelled 
m mathematics, and gained some credit as a writer of 
verses The contioversy between the Cliuich of England 
and that of Rome was the absorbing topic of the time, winch 
had gained a deeper interest m consequence of the mariiage 
of Charles with Henriette of France Missionaries of the 
Church of Rome were busy throughout the country The 
Jesuits made the universities their special point of attack , 
and one, named Fisher, who had his sphere at Oxford, 
succeeded in making a convert of young Chilling worthy 
To secure his conquest, Fisher prevailed upon Ohillingworth 
to go to the Jesuit college at Douay While he was there, 
Laud, who was his godfather, and who then was bishop of 
London, pressed him with arguments against the doctrine 
and practice of the Church of Rome, which had the effect 
of determining him to make an impartial inquiry into the 
claims of the two churches For this purpose he quitted 
Douay in 1631 after a brief stay there, returned to England, 
and at Oxford, of which Laud was chancellor, he devoted 
his energies to a free inquiry into religion On grounds oi 
Scripture and reason he at length declared for Protestantism, 
and wrote m 1634, but <lid not publish, a confutation of 
the motives which had led him over to Rome This paper 
was lost , the other, on the same subject, was probably 
written on some other occasion at the request of his friends 
Ills return to Protestantism was attended with some 
scruples, winch he expressed m a letter to Dr Sheldon, and 
which probably gave rise to the repoit that he had turned 
papist a second time, and then Protestant again The 
extreme sensitiveness of his theological conscience was 
evinced by the grounds on which he refused a preferment 
offered to lnm in 1635 by Sir Thomas Coventry, Lord 
Keeper of the Croat Seal He was m difficulty about 
subscribing the Thirty-nine Ai tides As he informed Dr 
Sheldon m a letter, he was fully resolved on two points — 
that to say the Fourth Commandment is a law of Cod 
appertaining to Christians is false and unlawful, and that 
the damning clauses m St Athanasius’s Creed are most false, 
and m a high degree presumptuous and schismatical To 
subscribe, therefore, ho felt would be to “subscribe his own 
damnation ” At this time Ins principal work was far 
towards completion It was undertaken m defence of Dr 
Chnstopher Pottei, provost of Queen’s Colloge in Oxford, 
who had for sometime been carrying on a controversy with 
a Jesuit known as Edward Knott, but whose real name was 
Matthias Wilson 

Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, was not a little 
solicitous about Clnllmgworth’s reply to Knott, and at Ins 
request, as “ the young man had given cause why a more 
watchful eye should be held over lnm and his writings,” it 
was examined by the vice-chancellor of Oxford, and two 
professors of divinity, and published with their approbation 
m 1637, with the title The Pthyion of Protestants a Safe 
Way to Sat vat am The work wis well received, two 
editions being published within less than five months , and 
it calbd forth a shower of pamphlets from the opposite 
Bide In the preface Ohillingworth expresses a totally 
different view about subscription to the articles “ For 
the Church of England,” he there says, “ I am persuaded 
that the constant doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, 
that whosoever believes it, and lives according to it, 
undoubtedly he shall be saved, and that there is no error 
m it which may necessitate or warrant any man to disturb 
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the peace or renounce the communion of it This, m my 
opinion, is all intended by subscription” His scruples 
having thus been happily oveicome, he was, in the following 
year (1638), promoted to the chancellorship of the church 
of Sarum, with the piebend of Brixworth in Northampton- 
shire annexed to it He was in the king’s army at the 
siege of Gloucester, and invented certain engines for 
assaulting the town Shoitly afterwards ho accompanied 
Lord Hopton, general of the king’s troops in the west, in 
his march, and being laid up with illness at Arundel 
Castle, lie was there taken prisoner by the Farli amenta ry 
foices under Sir William Wallei As he was unable to go 
to London with the garrison, he was conveyed to 
Chichester, and died there m January 1644 His last 
days were spent in controversy with a redoubtable pieachcr, 
Francis Cheynell, about the dispute between the king and 
the pailiament 

Besides his principal work, Ohillingworth wrote a number 
of imnoi pieces of a conti oversial kind, and some of his 
sermons have been preserved In politics lie was a zealous 
Royalist, asserting that even the unjust and tyrannous 
violence of princes may not be resisted, although it might 
be avoided m tcims of our Saviour’s direction, “ when they 
persecute you m one city, flee into another ” His writings 
long f njoyed a high popularity The Petty ton of Protestants 
is ckaiactenzed by much fan ness and at uteness of argument, 
and was commended by Locke as a discipline of “ perspicuity 
and the way of light reasoning ” The charge of Sotimanism 
was fiequeutly in ought against him, but, as Tillotson 
thought, “ for no other cause but bis worthy and successful 
attempts to make the Christian religion reasonable ” His 
creed, and the whole gist of his argument, is expressed in 
a single sentence, which is not without significance even for 
the present time, — “I am iully assurnl that God docs not, 
and therefore that men ought not to require any more of 
any man than this, to believe the Scripture to be God’s 
word, to eudeavour to find the true sense of it, and to live 
according to it ” 

CHTLMAREE (m Hindustani, Chatamari), a town of 
British India, in the presidency of Bengal, about 35 
miles south-east of Rungpur, on the right bank of the 
Brahmaputra It is mainly remarkable as the scat of a 
gieat religious and commercial festival, winch brings 
together no fewer that from 60,000 to 100,000 people 

CIIILOE, an island oft the coast of Club, scpaiated from 
the mainland on the N by the naiiow si i ait of Chacao, 
and on the E by the archipelago of the Gulf of Ancud and 
Corcovado Bay It is situated between 41° 45' and 43° 
30' S lat , and extends m length about 1 20 miles from N 
to S , its greatest breadth is about 50 miles, and its total 
area is estimated at 5200 square miles The western or 
seaward coast is foi the most part steep, and m some places 
rises to a height of 3000 feet , the eastern contrasts with 
it not only m its smaller elevation but also in the extreme 
irregularity of its outline There are several lakes m the 
southern portion of the island, of which the most extensive 
bears the name of Lago dc Cucao The interior is moun- 
tainous and but partially explored The whole island is 
divided into the five departments of Ancud oi San Carlos, 
Chacao, Daleahue, Castro, and Chonchi Ancud, the capital 
and the bishop’s seat, is a regularly-built tow r n, with a 
population of 7000 The total population of the province 
amounted in 1875 to 64,536 In 1558 the island and the 
neighbouring archipelago were discovered bv Garcia de 
Mendoza, and not long afterwards were taken possession 
of by Spam On the expulsion of the Spanish forces from 
the rest of Chili m 1818 they settled m Chilo<$, but m 
1826 the island likewise was abandoned, and since that 
period it has formed one of the Chilian provinces The 
most valuable article of commerce is the timber of the 
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Chilian cedar, the Fvtzroya patagomca , which is exported 
in small planks The next article in importance is the 
potato, which is indigenous, and which is produced in 
annually mu easing quantities as land is cleared of forest 
Signs of coal-beds of considerable size and value have been 
discovered m the island See Chili 

CHILON, one of the seven sages of Greece, was a 
Laceda monian by birth His father's nanjo was Damagetos, 
and he appears to have flemished about the beginning of 
the 6th century n o In 55 G 11 u he acted as ephor 
eponymous, but little more is known of his life He is 
said to have died of joy on hearing that his son had gamed 
a prize at the Olympic games Jhogenes Laeitius tells us 
that he composed < legies, but none of these are extant 
Many of his apophthegms have been Iniultd down They 
show much of the weight and brevity that might be expected 
m a Spartan, but aie not so pointed and Hcvere as those 
of Bias According to Ohilon the great virtue of mau 
was prudonte, or well grounded judgment as to future 
events (l hog Lair, l §§ 68-73, Mullach, Futq I'/nl 
Greer , i ) 

CHILTERN HILLS, a range of chalk hills in England, 
extending through part of Oxfoid, Buckingham, and 
Bedtord, and attaining their highest elevation of 904 feet 
in the neighbourhood of Wendover At one time the 
Chiltorns were thickly covered with a forest of beech, and 
the western district of Bernwood was only cleared by 
James I The depredations of the bandits, who found 
shelter within their recesses, became at an early period so 
alarming that a special ofheer, known as the Stewaid of tho 
Chiltern Hundreds, was appointed for the protection of the 
inhabitants of tho neighbouring districts The necessity 
for sue h an appointment has disappeared long ago, but the 
three hundreds of Stoke, Burnimin, and Desborough m 
Buckingham are still distinguished by the old name, and a 
steward is still nominated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a salary of 20s and the fees of the office 
Tho sole importance of the sinocuro consists in the fact that 
its acceptance enables a member of the House of Commons 

C H 

T HE account of this great empire of Eastern \sia may 
fitly commence with a brief notice, Is/, of China as 
known to the ancients (the laud of Snue or Stn s), and, 
2d, of China as known to medieval Europe {Cathay) 

China as known to the Ancients 

The spacious seat of am lent civilization which we call 
China has loomed always so huge to Western eyes, and 
has, m spite of the distance, subtended so large an angle 
of vision, that, at ei is far apart, wo find ic to have been 
distinguished by difloiout appellations, acconhng as it was 
reached by tho southern sea route, or by the northern land 
route traversing the longitude of Asia 

In tho fount r aspect tho name has nearly always been 
some form of the name Sm, Chiu , Stme, China In the 
latter point of view the legion m question was known to 
the ancients as the land of the Sens, to the Middle Ages 
as the empno oi Cat ha if 

Tho name of Chin has boon supposed (doubtfully) to bo 
derived from the dj rusty ot Thsin, which a little more 
than two centuries before om era enjoyed a bnef but 
very vigorous existence, uniting all the Chmeso provinces 
under its authority, and extending its conquests far beyond 
those limitvS to the south and tho west 

The mention of the Chinas in ancient Sanskrit litera- 
ture, both m the laws of Mann and m the Mahabhlirat, has 
often been supposed to prove the application of the name 
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to resign his seat, on the plea that he holds a place of 
honour and profit under the Crown This appropnation of 
the post only dates from the middle of the 18th century, 
and its intrinsic legality has been called in question , but 
the custom is now completely legitimated by a long line of 
precedents An application for the Stewardship^ of the 
Chiltern Hundreds was once refused, in 1842 
CIIIMjEKA, in Grecian fable, a monster resembling a 
lion in the fore part, a goat m the middle, and a dragon 
behind, and having three heads corresponding to the three 
parts of her body Each mouth breathed forth fire, and 
she committed great ravages throughout Curia and Lycia, 
till she was overthrown by Bellerophon, mounted on the 
winged horse Ptgasus Some have supposed that the 
myth owed its origin to the volcanic mountain Clnmsera, 
m Lyua, where works have been found containing 
presentations of the lion In modern art, the Chumora 
is usually represented as a lion, out of the back of which 
glow the neck and head of a goat As a general term 
clnimera signifies any fiction of the imagination made up of 
incongruous elements, or, generally, any fantastic idea or 
impracticable scheme of action 

CHI MAY, a town of Belgium, m the provinco of 
Hainaiilt, on tho Eaublanche, or White Water, about 28 
miles south of Charleroi. It contains 3000 inhabitants, 
and lms ironworks, marble quarries, breweries, and pottenes. 
In 1470 it was raised to the rank of acountship by Charles 
tho Bold, and m 1486 was erected into a principality m 
favour of Chailes of Croy Since that dato it has passed 
m 1G8G to the counts of Bossu, and m 1804 to tho French 
family of Iiiquet do Carainan In 1805 Prince Francis 
Joseph Philippe married the daughter of the Spanish 
minister Cabarius, a woman of great wit and beauty, who 
had been previously the wife of M de Fontenaj and of 
Tallinn, and had taken an active part m tho overthrow of 
lfcobespierro Their son Joseph, born m 1808, is the pre» 
sent possessor of the title, and has held f he office of Bel 
gian plenipotentiary 

CHIMPANZEE See Ape, vol n p. 149 
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long before tho predominance of the Thsm dynasty But 
the coupling of that name with the Daiadas , still buiviv- 
mg as the people of Dardistan, on the Indus, suggests it 
as more probable that those China s were a kindred race of 
mountaineers, whoso name as Shinas in fact likewise re- 
mains applied to a branch of the Hard races Whether 
the Smun ol the prophet Isaiah should be interpreted of 
the Chinese is probably not at present susceptible of any 
decision , by the context it appears ceitamly to indicate a 
people of the extieme east or south 

Tho name probably came to Europe through the Arabs, 
who made the China of the furthei east into Sin , and perhaps 
sometimes mto Thin Hence the Thin of tho author of the 
l\ riphts of the Ei ythraean Sea , who appears to be the first 
extant writei to employ the name m this form (i e , 
assuming Muller’s view that he belongs to the 1st century), 
lieuco also the Suur and Timur of Claudius Ptolemy 
It has often indeed been denied that the Since of 
Ptolemy really represented the Chinese But if we com- 
pare the statement of Marcianus of Heraclca (a merp con- 
denser of Ptolemy), when ho tells us that the “ nations of 
the Since he at the extremity of tho habitable world, and 
adjoin the eastern Teira Incognita,” with that of Cosmas 
who says, in speaking of Tzmista, a name of which no one 
can question the application to China, that “ beyond this 
there is neither habitation nor navigation,” — we cannot 
doubt the same region to be meant by both The funda* 
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mental error of Ptolemy’s conception of the Indian Sea as 
a closed basin rendered it impossible but that he should 
misplace the Chinese coast But considering that the 
name of Sm has come down among the Arabs from time 
immemorial as applied to the Chinese, considering that m 
• the #jork of Ptolemy this name certainly represented the 
furthest known East, and considering how inaccurate are 
Ptolemy’s configurations and longitudes much nearer home, 
it seems almost as reasonable to deny tho identity of Ins 
India with ours as to deny that his Suite were Chinese 

If we now turn to the Setts we find this name mentioned 
by classic authors much more fiequently and at an earlier 
date , for the passages of Eratosthenes (in Strabo), formoily 
supposed to speak of a parallel passing through Thnuv — 
Sia fc)t iw, are now known to read coriectly St’ A Oqv&v The 
name Setes indeed is familiar to the Latin poets of the 
Augustan age, but always in a vague way, and usually 
with a geueial lefoienee to Central Asia and the further 
East We find, however, that the first endeavours to 
assign moie accurately tho position of tins people, which 
are those of Mela aucl Pliny, gravitate distinctly towards 
China in its northern aspect as the true idei involved 
Thus Mela describes tho remotest east of Asia as occupied 
by the three races (proceeding from south to north), 
Indians, Seres, and Scytks , just as m a general way we 
might say still that Eastern Asia is occupied by the indies, 
China, and Tartary 

Ptolemy first uses the names of Sera and Sente, the 
former for the chief city, the latter for the country of the 
Seres, and as usual defines their position with a precision 
far beyond what his knowledge justified, — tho accessary 
result of Ins system Yet even Ins definition of Sence is 
most consistent with tho view that this name indicated tho 
Chinese empire m its northern aspect, for lie carries it 
eastward to the 180th degree of longitude, wLich is also, 
according to Ins calculation, 111 a lower latitude tho eastern 
boundary of tho Suue 

Ammianus Maicellinus devotes some paragraphs to a 
description of the Seres and their countiy, one passage of 
which is startling at first sight m its seeming allusion to 
the Great Wall, and in this sense it has been rashly in- 
terpreted by Lassen aud by Itemaud But Ammianus is 
merely converting Ptolemy’s dry tables into hue wilting, 
and speaks only of an encircling rampart of mountains 
withm which the spacious and happy valley of the Sores 
lies It is true that Ptolomy makes his Sence extend 
westward to Tmaus, n, to Pamir But tho Chinese 
empire (ltd so extend at that epoch, as it did twenty years 
ago, and we find Lieut John Wood in 1818 speaking of 
“ China” as lying immediately beyond Panin, just as the 
Arabs of the 8th cintuiy spoke of the country beyond tho 
Jaxaites as “ Sin” and is Ptolemy spoke of “ Son e ” as 
immediately beyond Imaus 

If we fuse into one the ancient notices of tho Seres and 
their country, omitting inomalous statements and manifest 
fables, the result will be something like the following — 
“ The region of the Seres is a vast and populous country, 
touching on the east the Ocean and tho limits of the 
habitable world, and extending west to Imaus and the con- 
fines of Bactna The people are civilized, mild, just, and 
frugal, eschewing collisions with their neighbours, and 
even shy of close intercourse, but not averse to dispose of 
thei* owm products, of which raw silk is the staple, but 
which include also silk-stuffs, fine furs, and iron of remark- 
able quality ” That is manifestly a definition of the 
Chinese 

That Greek and Roman knowledge of the true position 
of so remote a nation should at beftt have been somewhat 
hazy is nothing wonderful And it ’s worthy of note that 
the view entertained by the ancient Chinese of the Roman 
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empue and its inhabitants, under the name of Ta thnn , 
had some striking points of analogy to those view's of the 
Chinese which are indicated m the classical descriptions of 
the Seres There can bo no mistaking the fact that in 
this case also the great obje t was within the horizon of 
vision, yet the details ascribed to it aie often far from 
being true characteristics, being only the accuh nts of its 
outei borders 

China as known t<» Muhaval Sinope 

Cathay is the name by winch tin GIuhcm empno was 
known to medieval Europe, and is m its oiigma) form 
(Kitat) that by which China is still known m Russia and 
to most of the nations of Oentml Asia Westot Russia 
the name has long ceased to be a gongraphu al expulsion, 
but it is associated with a lemarkable ph isc in tin history 
of geography and commence, of which we puiposc under 
this head to gi\o some account 

The name first became known to Euiopo in the 13th 
century, when the vast conquests of Jenghiz and his house 
drew a new and vivid attention to Asia Foi some 
tlireo centuries previously tho northern provinces of China 
had been detached fiom indigenous tub, and subject to 
northern conquerors The first of these foieign dynasties 
was of a race called Khti&n , issuing fiom the basin of the 
Sungari River, und supposed (but doubtfully) to lmvo lx on 
of tho blood of the modern Tunguses The rule of this 
race endured for two centuries, and originated the applica- 
tion of the n une Khitdt or Khitdi to Northern China 
The dynasty itself, known m Chinese hist >ry as Lnw, or 
** Iron,” disappeared from China 1123, but tho name 
remained attached to the territory which they had rub d 

The Kin tAu were displaced by the Ntfdthi or Chdnhe 
race, akin to the modern Manehus who now rule Cliiua 
These imgned, under the title of Km, or “Golden,” till 
Jenghiz and his Mongols invaded them in turn In 12‘H 
the conquest of the Km empno was completed, and the 
dynasty extinguished undu Okkodai, tho son and sue 
cessor of Jenghiz KhAn Forty ye irs later, m the reign 
of Kulilai, grandson and ablest sui cessor of Jenghiz, tlio 
Mongol iulo was extended over Southern China (1276), 
which till then had remained under a native dynasty, the 
Sung, holding its royal residence m a vast and splendid 
city, now know'll as llang-ehow, but then as Liug-ngan, 
or more commonly as Kiikjszc, i e , tin Court Ttie 
southern empire was usually called by the conqueiors 
Manfzi (or as some of tho old travellers wnto, Manqi), a 
mine which Western Asiatic^ seem to have identified with 
Mdthi/t (from tho Sanskrit MahCu fiin ), one of tho names by 
which China was known to tho tiaileis tiom Persian aud 
Aiabian ports 

Tho conquests of Jenghiz and his successors had 
spread not only over China and the adjoining East, but 
westward also over all Northern Asia, Persia, Armenia, 
pirt of Asia Minor, and Russia, threatening to deluge 
Christendom Though tho Mongol wave retned, as it 
seemed almost by an immediate act of Providence, when 
Europe lay at its foot, it Jiad levelled or rovered all poli- 
tical burners fiom tho frontier of Poland to the Yellow 
Sea, and when Western Europe recovered fiom its alairri, 
Asia lay open, as never before or since, to tho mspot turn 
of Christendom Print cs, envoys, priests, -half-mission iry 
half-envoy — visited the court of thegreat KhAum Mongolia, 
and besides these, tho accidents of wir, coinineice, or 
opportunity carried a variety of persons from various 
classes of human life into the depths of Asia “ Tis worthy 
of the grateful remembrance of all Christian people,” says 
an able missionary friar of the next age (Rnold of Monte 
Croce), “ that just at the time when God sent forth into 
the Eastern parts of the world the Tartars to slay aud to 
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be slain, He also sent into the West his faithful and blessed 
servants, Dommic and Francis, to enlighten, instruct, and 
build up m the faith ” Whatever on the whole may be 
thought of tho world’s debt to Dommic, it is to the two 
mendicant oiders, but especially to the Fianciscans, that 
we owe a vast amount of information about medieval Asia, 
and, among other things, the first mention of Cathay 
Among tho many strangers who i cached Mongolia were 
(1245-47) John do Plano Carpnn (see (Jaki’INi) and 
(1253) William of Rubruk (Rubruquis) m French Flandors, 
both Franc lscui friars of high intelligence, who happily 
have left behind them reports of tlitir observations 

Carpini, after mentioning the wais of Jenghi/ against 
the Altai, goes on to speak of that people as follows - — 
“Now these Altai aie heathen men, and have a written 
character of their own They seem, indeed, to be 

kindly and polished folks enough They have no beard, 
and in character of countenance have a considerable resem- 
blance to the Mongols” fare Monqoloul, as our ethnologists 
would say], “ but are not so bioad in the face They have a 
peculiar Lmgiiigo Tin n Utters as craftsmen in eveiy art 
piactisod by mm aie not to be found in tho whole world 
Tin ii couutiy is very nth m corn, m wine, m gold and 
siher, in silk, and m every kind of produce tending to the 
support of mankind ” The notice of Rubruk, shrewdei 
aud more graphic, runs thus — “Further on is Great 
Gat hay, which J take to be the country which was 
anciently called the Land of tho Seics For tho best silk 
studs are still got fiom them The sea lies between it 

and India Those Cathayans are little follows, sc Hiking 
much through tho nose, and, as is genual with all those 
Eastern people, their eyes are very nariow They are 
first-i ate artists m every kind, and their physicians have a 
thorough knowledge of the virtues of herbs, and an 
admirable skill m diagnosis by the pulse The common 

money of Cathay consists of pieces of cotton-paper, about 
a palm in length and bieadth, upon which certain lines nio 
printed, resembling the sell ol Mangu KhAn They do 
their wilting with a pencil, such as pomtus paint with, 
and a single iharactei of tliens compiehends several 
letters, so as to fonu a whole word ” lieu w r e have not 
only what is piobably the first Euiopcan notice of paper- 
money, but a paitial recognition of the poculianty of 
Chinese writing, and a perception that puts to sliumo the 
perveise boggling of later critics over the identity of these 
Cathayans with the Sotes of classic fame 

Rut though these tiavellers saw Cathayans m the ba/aais 
of the (heat Khan’s camps, the fust actual visitois of 
Cathay itself were the Polo family (sec Polo, Marco), and 
it is to the book of Marco’s locolloctions mainly that 
Cathay owed the gi owing familiarity of its numein Europ< 
during the 1 4th and 15th centuries It is, however, a 
great mistake to suppose, as has often been assumed, that 
the resident o of the Polos in that country remained an 
isolated fact They wuc but tho pioneers of a veiy con- 
siderable mteic ouise which endured till the decay of the 
Mongol dynasty m Cathu\, i < , for about half a century 
Wo have no evidence that either in the 13th or 14th 
century Cathayans, 1 t , Chinese, ever leached Europe, but 
it is possible that some did, at least, m the foimer cen- 
tury For, during the campaigns of Ilulaku in Persia 
(1256-1265), and the loigns of Ins successors, Chmose 
engineers were employed on the banks of the Tigris, and 
Clnneso astrologeis and physicians could be consulted at 
Tabriz Many diplomatic communications passed between 
the Ilulakuid llkhans and the princes of Christendom 
The former, as the great Khan’s liegemen, still received 
from him their seals of state , and two of their letters 
which survive in the ai chives of France exhibit tho vermilion 
impressions of those seals m Chinese characters, — perhaps 
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affording the earliest specimen of that character which 
reached Western Europe 

Just as the Polos were reaching their native city (1295), 
after an absence of quarter of a century, the foierunner of a 
new series of travellers was entering Southern China by 
way of the Indian seas This was John of ^lonte* 
Corvmo, another Franciscan who, already some fifty years 
of age, was plunging single-handed into that great ocean of 
Paganism to preach the gospel according to his lights 
After yeais of uphill and solitary toil converts began to 
multiply, coadjutors joined him The Papal See became 
cognizant of the harvest that was being reaped in the far 
East It made Fiiar John Archbishop m Cambaluc (or 
Peking), with patriarchal authority, and sent him batches 
of suflragan bishops and preachers of his own order The 
Roman Church spread , churches and Minorite houses were 
established at Cambaluc, at Zayton or Tswan-chow in 
Full-keen, at Yang-chow, and elsewhere , and the missions 
flourished under the smile of the Great Khan, as the 
Jesuit missions did for a tune under the Manchu emperors 
three centuries and a half Liter Archbishop John was 
followed to the grave, about 1328, by mourning multitudes 
of Pagans and Christians alike Several of the bishops and 
f nais who served under him have left letters or other 
memoranda of their expenence, rr/, Andrew, bishop of 
Zayton, John of Cora, afterwards archbishop of Sultania 
in Peisia, and Odoric of Pordonone, whose fame as a pious 
traveller won from the vox populi at his funeral a beatifi- 
cation which the church was faui to seal The only 
ecclesiastical narrative legal ding Cathay, of w T hich we are 
aware, subsequent to the time of Archbishop John, is that 
which lias been gatheied from the recollections of John de’ 
Maugnolh, a Floientme Franciscan, who was sent by Pope 
Benedict XII with a mission to the Great Khan, m return 
for one fiom that potentate which ai lived at Avignon 
from Cathay in 1338, and who spent four yeais (1342-46) 
at the court of Cambaluc as legate of the Holy See These 
recollections are found m a singular position, dispersed 
incoherently over a chronicle of Bohemia which the 
traveller wrote bv older ol the empeior Chailes IV , whose 
chaplain he was aftei his return 

But interc ouise duung the period in question was not 
confined to ecclesiastical channels Commerce also grew 
up, and flourished foi a time even along the vast hue that 
stretches fiom Genoa and Floience to the marts of 
ChC-keang and Full keen The record is very fragmentary 
and imperfect, but many circumstances and incidental 
notices show how frequently the remote East was reached 
by European traders m the first half ol the 14th century, — 
a state ol things which it is veiy difficult to realize w r hen 
wc see how all thoso regions, when reopened to knowledge 
two centuries later, seemed to he discovenes as new as the 
empires which, about the same time, Cortes ami Pizarrc 
were conquering m the West 

This commercial intercourse probably commenced about 
1310-1320 Monte Corvmo, wilting m 1305, says it was 
twelve years since he had heard any news from Europo, 
the only Western sti anger who had arrived in all that 
time being a certain Lombard chirurgeon (probably one of 
the ratal mi who got hard measure at home m those days), 
who had spread the most incredible blasphemies about the 
Roman Curia and tho order of St Fiancis Yet even on 
lus first entrance to Cathay Friar John had been aceom 
pained by one Master Peter of Lucolongo, whom he 
describes as a faithful Christian man and a great merchant, 
and who seems to have remained many years at Feking 
The letter of Andrew, bishop of Zayton (1326), quotes the 
opinion of Genoese merchants at that port regarding a 
question of exchanges Odoric, who was m Cathay about 
1323-1327, refers for confirmation of the wonders which 
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he related of the great city of Cansay (t e , Kmg-sze, hod 
Hang-chow), to the many persons whom he had met at 
Venice since his return, who had themselves been witnesses 
of those marvels And John Mangnolh, some twenty 
years later, found attached to one of tlio convents at 
£ayto«, m Fuh-koen, a fondaco or factory for the arcom- 
modatlm of the Christian merchants 

But by far the most distinct and notablo evidence of 
the importance and frequency of European trade with 
Cathay, of whn h silk and silk goods formed the staple, 
is to be found m the commercial hand-book (circa 1340) 
of Francosco Balducci Pegolotti, a clerk and factoi of the 
great Florentine house of the Bardi, which was brought 
to the ground about that time by its dealings with Edwaul 
III of England This book, called by its author Libra <h 
divisamenh di Pae sa, is a soit of trade-guide, devoting 
successive chapteis to the various ports and markets of Ins 
time, detailing the nature of imports and exports at each, 
the duties and exactions, the local customs of business, 
weights, measures, and money The first two chaptors of 
this work contain instiuctions for the merchant proceeding 
to Cathay , and it is evident, from the terms used, that the 
road thither was not unfrequcntly travelled by Euiopean 
merchants, from whom Pegolotti had derived his informa- 
tion The route which he describes lay by Azoti, A strakhan, 
Khiva, Olrar (on the Jaxartes), Alm&lik (Gulja in Hi), 
Kan chow (m Kansuh), and so to Hang-cliow and Peking 
Particulars aie given as to the silver ingots which foimed 
the currency of Tartary, and the paper-money of Cathay 
That the ventures on this trade were not insignificant is 
plain from the example taken by the author to illustrate 
the question of expenses on the journey, which is that of 
a merchant investing m goods there to the amount of some 
£12,000 ( it , m actual gold value, not as falculated by 
any fanciful and fallacious equation of values) 

Of the same remarkable phase of history that we arc 
here considering we have also a number of notices by 
Mahometan writers The establishment of the Mongol 
dynasty m Persia, by which the Great Khan was acknow- 
ledged as lord paramount, led (as we have already noticed 
in part) to a good deal of lntcrcouise And somo of the 
Persian historians, writing at Tabriz, under the patronage 
of the Mongol priuees, have told us much about Cathay, 
especially Rashuludditi, the great mimstei and historian ot 
the dynasty (died 1318) We have also m the book of the 
Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta, who visited China about 
1317 -48, very many curious and m gieat part tiue notices, 
though it is not possible to give credence to the whole of 
this episode in his extensive travels 

About tin turn ot the trtvellci lust named the tluone of the 
degenerate deste rulunts of hnglu/ be gin to totter to its tail, and we 
liavo no knowledge of any luank visitor to Ctthay m that agt latn 
than Mangnolh , missions and lmuhanls alike disappear from tin 
Held We hear, indeed, oik e and agnin of e< ih siastitR despate hid 
fiom Avignon, but they go foitli into tin dnikncss, and me luard 
of no mon Islam, with all its jealousy and cm lusiv< mss, had 
leeovued its giasp ovoi (\ntial Ann, tin Ncstorun Cluistiamty 
whn h oik < hod piovaihd so wid« lv was vanishing, and the mw 
luhrsof China reverted to the old national poln>,and laid tin 
forcignei at aim's luigth Night deseendtd upon the furthu hast, 
tovuing Cathay with thoso cities of wlmh the old travellers had 
told such maivels, Camb iluo and ( ’ansay, Zadoii and Clunkalan 
And whin the veil rose lx fore the Peutuguc so and Spanish explore is 
of the 16th century those names art In aid no more lu their stead 
we ho vi I ’ll i v v, Prhng, Hangchow , t'hinchro, Canton Not only 
weio 3 he old nanus forgotten, but the fact tint those places had 
cvei been known before was forgotten also (hadually in w 
lmssionanes went fotlh from Rome — Tesuits and Dominicans now , 
new converts were made, and mw vu mats eonstitulcd , hut the 
old Franciscan chuidics, and the Ncstorianiflm with which tluv 
had battled, had alike been swallowed up in the ocean of Png»n 
lmli Hr rime In time a writ k or two floated to the surface,— a MS 
Latin Bible or a piece of Catholic seulptuie , and win n the mtilli 
gent missionaries ealled Mareo Polo to mind, and studied his story, 
one and another became convinc ed that Cathay and China were one 


But for a long time all but a sagacious few continued to regard 
Cathay as a region distinct from any of the new-found Indies , 
whilst mapmakers, well on into the 17th century, continued to 
represent it as a great country lying entirely to the noith ot China, 
ami strotchmgto the Aictu Sea 

It was Cathav, with its outlying island of Zipangu (Japan), that 
Columbus sought to mu h by sailing wostwaid, pmetiated as lit was 
by lus intense conviction of tin smallness ot the until, and of tlie 
\ ist extension of Asia i astwaid , and to the day of Ins death lie 
was full of the imagination ol the pio\nuity of the domain ot the 
Cn at Mini to the islands and coasts wlinh lie had disiovored 
And such imaginations aie eunoindy unbodied in somo of the maps 
ot the tally 16th century, which intei mingle on tin same coast line 
the mw discoveries fiom Lahiadoi to Bia/il with tin pu>\ lines and 
livus of Maico Polo’s Cathay 

Cathay had hien the aim of tlie iitst voyage oi tin Cuhots m 
1406, and it continuul to he the obju t oi many ad\ millions 
voyagts by Kuglisli and Hollamlus to tin N W and N Y till far 
on m tin lOthcmtuiy At hast om munoiubU laud join my also 
was mule by hnghshim n, of winch the i xploiutiou ot a ti ub loute 
to Cathay was a clutt ohp c t, —that m wlmh Anthony !< nkinson 
and the two Johnsons ri tie he el lloklinia by way ot ltussia in 1658- 
1559 Tlu lountiy of which they collected notnis at that city was 
still known to tin m only as Cathay , and its gnat capital only as 
Cam ha In t 

Cathav as a supposed sepal ate entity may In considered to come 
to m end with the journey of Benedict Coes, the lay-Jcsuit 'Phis 
adinuabh person was, m 1603, despatclnd thiougli Cent] id Asia by 
his snpiiioisin India with tlie spicitic objected dcteinumng wlntlier 
the Cathay ot old huropcan wiitus, and ot modun Mahometans, 
was oi was not a distiuct region fiom that China ot wlm h paiallel 
marvels had now for some limo been mounted Bmedut, hr one 
of lus hretlnrn pronounced his epitaph, “seeking ( athay found 
Heaven " lie dud at Suhcliow, tlie tiontur city ot China, but not 
before lie lmd ascertained that China and Cathay wire tin same 
Afti i the publication of the naiiativc of Ins jouimy (m the 
Ei pc ditto Chnsfiana apud Hinas of Tngnult, 1615) inexcusable 
ignoiinte alone could continue to distinguish In twe m tlu in, and 
though such ignorance lingered many yi us longer, the result of his 
exploiation htly brings tins pufutoiy notice to a (lose (H Y ) 

General Hescri/diov of China Piojwr 

China, as the name is at present used, embraces within 
its boundanes the dependencies of Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, and Tibet, m addition to China Pioper This vast 
empire extends from 18° 30' to 53° 25' N lat and from 
80° to 130° E long It ib bounded on the N by AbiuUc 
R ussia along a frontier extending neuily 3000 milts, on 
the E by those portions of the Racihc Ocean wlmh are 
known m the north as the Sea of Japan, m the eentral 
portion as tlie Yellow Sea, and m the south as the China 
Sea , on the S and S \Y by the China Sea, Cochin China, 
and Burmah , and on the W by Kashina and Eastern 
Turkestan, which province 1ms within the last few years 
been wrested from China by the Atuligli Glm/ee 
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The area of China Proper is not more than half that of 
the whole empire , it extends as far noith only as 41° lat , 
and as fai west as 08° long It is about 1474 miles in 
length, and its breadth is about 1355 miles Its coast line 
measiucs about 2500 miles, its land frontier is described 
as being 4100 miles in length, and its area is said to 
contain l,3l>9,<)09 square miles 

Sutjau —Out ol the most noticeable features m the 
surface of China is the immense delta plain m the north- 
eastern portion ot the empnc, which, curving lound the 
mountainous districts of & turn -tuny, extends for about 700 
miles m a southoily dnection from the m lglibotirhood of 
Piking, and vanes from 150 to 500 miles m breadth 
Commencing m the piefectuio of Yuny-jnng Foo, m the 
province ol Chih-li, its outf r limit passes in a westerly 
direction as fai as Chany ping (how , north-west of Peking 
Thence miming a south-south-westerly course it passes 
westward of Clung ting Foo and Kwanq-piny Foo till it 
reaches the uppei watt is of tin II n River in Ilo-nan 
From this point it turns westward and crosses the llwanq- 
ho, or \ellow River, m the pit future of If walking 
Leaving this livu it takes a touiso a little to the east of 
south, and passing west of loo tuny Foo, in the province of 
llo-nan , it turns in a more easterly direction as tar as 
Ltmliow Foo Fiom this piofcituie an aim of the plain, m 
which las the Tsaon Lah, sti etches southward from the 
llwai Him to the Yang tsze A tang, and tiendmg eastward 
occupies the legion between the nvei and llanq-chow Hay 
To the noith ot this arm uses a hilly distnct, in the centie 
of which stands Nanktnq 

Theboumlaiy ol the plain round the mountainous region 
of Shan-tunq begins at LumIiow boo, and destnbes a 
hugo bow to the wist and south, it aching westwanl to the 
piefectuio of T V nan, and southwaid to the tiontici of the 
province of luting soo, which boundaiy it iollows to the 
sea Tile gi eater pail of this vast plain descends veiy 
gently towaids the sea, and is geneially below the level of 
the Yellow Rivoi, —in nc e the disastrous inundations whic h 
so often accompany tin use of the 1 limug-ho It is the 
delta of the Yellow lliver, and also to somo extent of the 
Yamf-Uze heavy, and it is cluelly lomarkable for its scmi- 
annular shape, within which it encloses the mountain 
districts of the piovmce of Shan tang Owing to the great 
quantity of soil which is bi ought down 1>) the wateis ol the 
Yellow River, and to the absence of oceanic uuicuts, this 
delta is rapidly increasing and the adjoining seas aie as 
rapidly becoming shallower As an instance, it is said that 
the town of Pootai was l lowest of the sea shore, m tho 
yiai 220 lie 1 , and in 1730 itwis 1 10 le inland, thus giving 
a } early enc loachment on the sea of about 100 feet 
Again, Sen shwui/ how cm tho Ptiho w r as cm the sea-shore 
ui 500 a l> , and it is now about 18 miles inland 

Tho lest of the empnc may be described as being either 
mountainous oi hilly Novel al ranges of high mountains, 
m connection with the mountain system of Central Asia, 
enter tho western piovmces of the empire, and after 
tiavoibing tho western and southern provinces in vaiious 
directions dwindle down to low hills as they approach the 
sea-coast in the eastern portion of Tibet the Kwan-hm 
ntigo throws off a number ot blanches, which spread first 
of all in a south-easteily dnection, and eventually take a 
north and soul h course, ptrtl\ m the piovmces of S^e-ihuni 
and Yun-nan, where they divide the beds of the rivers which 
How into Siam and Cochin-China, as well as the pnmipal 
northern tiibutanes of the } ang tszt Ktang Another lange, 
known as tho Tung nan , or Fwhuh Shan , which appears to 
be the eastern termination of the greet Kwan-lun range ot 
Central Asia, and which is said to have several snow clad 
peaks, enters China m the southern portion of the provi ic * 
of Kan sidy and stretches in an east i U direction across v»io 


province of Shen-se into that of llo-nan, where it finally 
disappears This range separates the waters which enter 
the llwang-ho, or Yellow River, through the Wei and the 
ho from those which liow into the Yang-tzse Keany, through 
the Kux liny and the II an Forming the northern frontier of 
the province of Sze-thuen runs the Kew-luny or Po viung 
range, which entering China in 102° long takes a general 
course of east as fai as 112° long , at about which point it 
is lost sight of in tho piovmce of lloo-pih In the south 
tho Nan-shan lunges, some peaks of which aie said to 
reuch above the snow-level, take their rise in Yun-nan , and 
after uploading m a senes of ranges over the south and 
east poitiona of Kwung-se trend in an casteily direction, 
covering the entue piovmce of Kwany-tuny Then turning 
ninth-eastward, they occupy tho whole area of tho provinces 
of Fuh-kcen, Aeanq-se, Ch&keang, lloo-nan, and southern 
Gan-hwuy, until they reach the Yanq-tsze Keanq , which 
uver, fiom the Tunq-tmg Lake to Clun-keanq Foo, forms 
their noi thorn boundary It is uckoned that this moun- 
tain region occupies an area of about .100, 0U0 squaie miles 
Resides these more important langcs there aie the Lung 
Mountains m Kan-suh, the Ta Itanq Mountains m Shan-se, 
the Tat Mountains m Shan-tunq , and many othcrB, among 
winch may be mentioned the i.inges winch form the 
northern frontier of Chihlt. It will thus bo seen that 
tin re is a general subsidence from the mountain distucts 
in the western portions of the empire to the central and 
soutli-e istem provinces, vvneie the mountains dwindle down 
to lulls, and vvlicie the snowy peaks and rugged sides of 
tin* ranges in Yun-nan ami Sv-chutn are exchanged for the 
wooded tops and cai dully cultivated tenuLe& of the 
littoral provinces 

Hive? s — The rivers of China are very numerous, aud, 
with the cauils, foim some of the most frequented high- 
ways in the empire The two hugest aie the Yang tsze 
hi any and the llwang-ho, oi \cllow Rivet, the lattei of 
which is lias known to fame for its value in a tom- 
meiciil sense, than by reason ol the vast and destructive 
floods which have from time to tunc caused it to inundate 
the low-lying country oil either side of its banks Accord- 
ing to Chinese geugiuplicrs the 11 warn/ ho takes its use m 
the u Sea of Stars,” on the eastern side ol the Bayen-kAia 
Mountains, m the Mongolian province of Kokonot, where it 
has gamedfor itself the name ot Ah-urh tan , mi Golden River, 
from the colour of its waters For some miles it runs in 
two sti earns, and when united takes at lust a south-easterly 
(ouise .Next trending m a north-east tuly dnection it 
traverses the province of Kan-suh and passes noith wauls 
through the Great Wall until it reaches the using ground 
in the neighbourhood of the In-shav Thtnci tuning to 
the south-east and south it ro-enteis China through the 
Great Wall and continues its southoily course, forming the 
boundaiy between the provinces of Shen-se and Shanse aB 
far as Tuny-l wan Here it makes a sharp bend and iuiis 
nearly due east to Kai-funq Foo In the neighbour- 
hood of this city it enters on tho great eastern plain of 
China, aud the alterations which have taken place m its 
bid bitween this district and the sea has earned for it the 
well-deserved title of “ the Sorrow of Hail ” According 
to the Chinese recoids this portion of the nvei has clunged 
its couise nine tunes during the last 2500 years, and has 
emptied itself into the sea at as many different mouths, the 
most not therly of which is represented as having been in 
about 39° lat , or m tho neighbourhood of the present 
mouth of the Pciho, and the most southerly being that 
winch existed before the last change m 1851-53, in 34° 
hit The breaches that were made m the northern bank of 
the river east of Kairfung Foo during the floods of 1851, 
1 852, and 1 h caused its waters gradually to overflow the 
low lying country to the northwards , and these, alter spread- 
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ing over a belt of country about 12 miles m width, 
struck the bed of the Ta-tsing River , and having 
forced their way mto that narrow, clean cut channel, 
followed it to the sea. The result of this change has been 
that the old course of the river is dry, and that the muddy 
dun-coloured waters — hence the name Hwang ho, or Y ellow 
ftiver-^fter permanently flooding a large tract of countiy, 
are now leading up to anotliei grand catastrophe by 
destroying the banks of the new channel which tiny have 
found for themselves Already the increased volume ol 
water has added another obstruction to those bcfoi e exist- 
ing to the navigation of the river by destioyiug a large 
stone bridge of seven arches at Tse-hoheen , a town 
situated 210 miles from the mouth, the ruins of which 
have seriously impeded the course of the stream Hut 
the llwang-ho is of little valuo for navigating put poses 
At its mouth lies a bar having at its deepest part about 
from 7 to 9 feet of water only , further up, about 3 miles 
below Tse-hoheen , thero is a shoal extending light acioss its 
bed, at the deepest point of which there ls about 11 feet 
of water, while m the passage at the extremity ol the 
sunken bridge at Tse-hoheen there is a depth of only about 
6 feet 

A far more valuablo river m every way is the Yang-tsze 
Keang , which takes its rise m the Mm Mountains ol Tibet, 
and after a eouise of 2900 miles empties itself mto the 
Yellow Sea m about 31° lat In common with most of 
the large nveis of China, the Yang-t sze keang is known 
by various names m different parts of its course From 
its source m Tibet to Sen-chow Foo m S. zt-chutn, it bears 
the name of Kin-sha keang , or Ttiver of the Golden Sands 
From Sen chow Foo to Yang-chow Foo m A eang-soo, its 
volume has ganud for it the title of Ta Keang, oi the 
Great Kivor , and from the ancient name of the distuct 
through which it thence passes, it is known for the re 
Humidor of its course as the Yangtze Keang, or the Yang 
tze Fiver Chinese geographeis stile that it has two 
Bernices, the more lioithtrly ol which gives both to the 
Kang (hah ah-lm at a point about Id 00 lo to tin south- 
east of the souiee of the Yellow River , and to the more 
southeily one of the two the A a ko-to vioo-tsvng ali-hn, 
which uses on the south of the range, owes its existence 
Both these streams twist and turn eastwaid for upwirds 
of 200 le, when they unite and fonn one stieam, which 
flows m an easteily and afterwards southerly com sc until 
it enters the Chinese pi evince of Yun nan at the Hwang 
thing Pass , or Pass oi Imperial Victoiy It then turns 
northward mto the piovmce of Sze -eh urn, and thence after 
receiving seveiai important tubutaries it takes an cast-north- 
easterly course, until passing mto Hoo-jnh it dips south- 
wards to the boundatyof IJoonan m the neigh bum hood of 
the Tung ting Lake, the waters of whiih contribute largely 
to swell its volume From this point it makes a cuive 
northwards as lai as Han-how , receiving on the wa) the 
waters of the Han Rivet From Han how it bends its 
course again southwards to the Po yang Lake Thence 
tlnough the province of Gan-humy it piocecds m a 
north-eastei ly direction until it leaches Nanking, 200 miles 
from ths sea Here the influence of the tide begins to be 
felt, and beyond this point it gradually widens mto the 
gicat estuary by winch it is connected with the ocean 
The basin aiea of the Yang-tsze Keang is leckoned to be 
about 548,000 square miles, and it is navigable for steameis 
as far Ft hang , upwards of 1200 miles from its mouth 
Unlike the Yellow Rivei, along the navigable portion of 
tho Yang-tsze Keang are dotted many noli and populous 
cities, among which the chief are Nanking, Gan-king, 
Kew keang, Hankow , and J-chang Beyond this last- 
named city the navigation becomes impossible for any but 
light native craft, by reason of the rapids which occur at 
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frequent intervals m the deep mountain gorges through 
which the river runs beteen Kwav-chow and I-chang 

Next m importance to the Yang-tsze Keang as a water Grand 
highway is the Yun-ho , or, as it is generally known in 
Europe, the Grand Canal This magnificent artificial 
river roaches from Hang-chow Foo m tho piovmce of ChS- 
keang to Titn-tsm m Chih li, where it unites with the Peiho , 
and thus may be said to extend to Tung < how m the 
neighbourhood of Peking After leaving Hang (how it 
passes round the eastern border of the Tai hoo, or Great 
Lake, surrounding in its eouise the beautiful city of 
Soo (how, and then trends m a generally noith-wcsteily 
direction through the fertile districts of keang soo as far as 
Chm keang on the Yang-tsze Keang Mr Ncy Elias, w ho in 
1868 travelled along the Grand Canal from Chm keang to 
the new course of the Yellow River, thus describes the 
charac tens tics of this portion of its course — 

Tin Grind Canal Lctvrn n Chm kcana and Tsui keang -pu, or m 
otliu words, between the Yang tsze and the old bod of the Yellow 
Kivir, is evuyw litre in ^ooel repan, and tin adjaetut country 

will iirigattd, and appui ently m a thriving state, both as regaids 
( ultivation, and, to judge by the aspect of the towns on and neai its 
banks, as legartls trade ulso Aftei crossing tho old Yellow River, 
howtver, a part of the canal Bonn what less known m readied, and 
the iioiinslmig condition of tin coimtiy is no longer notit cable, on 
tin contriuv, toi a distance of about 150 milts, though the i anal it- 
self is in tolirabR goou woikmg oidti, tho countiy m its viumty 
lias an and, sterile npptaiance, and is but thinly populated Tin re 
are few towns or villages, and some thue are seem neither populous 
nor bus}, though they aie not in mins, and bear but iew tracts of 
the rt billion The canal, wliuh at out tune was so deep tliat at 

many places the level ot the wutei was above that of the adjacent 
count!}, is now every when consul* inbly below it, londtring lmga 
tioi) at even a slioit distune* bom its banks, without mechanical 
appliances, almost an impossibility , tvtn tin dry bed of the Loma 
Lake is s*au*ly cultivated on a* count of its elevation above the 
l*v*l of tho canal, though it is onl\ sipaiated from it m some parts 
by a bank of a few yards in width It is tiu* that this lake appears 
nevci to have be* ii more than a shallow llood lagoon, nevertheless 
it was some let t In low the geneial It v el of tin touutiv, and was ton 
net t«il with tin canal by mtans oi water courses and slune gates, 
audit this is difficult to in igatt how much won so must he theeomiti} 
above and bt*}on*I it ! Tins 150 milts bung passed ovtr, the Wat 
Shan (sometimes * ailed Yil S than) Lake is it a* lie el at a small villnge, 
tailed Han chuang cha 'llus is the most south* in ot a chain of 
lakes or rather lagoons, which strctili fiom lai to tin south of Han 
ihnanq cha (\ believe from n* ai Su-chan fu on tin old Yellow Rivu) 
to within a few miles ot Tst ning thov\ and which eonstitut* the 
only important feeder of the Gland Canal to tin southward In 
tin sumum they metg* one into tin othci, and form u continuous 
slit 1 1 of watu, though ver} shallow in puts In wintu, when the 
watu is low, these shallow paits uie mere moiasses, which divide 
the sheet into time oi foui stpui ite 1 igooiis In fonn* r days the 
canal lan in some placts by tin nidi ot these lagoons, and in otliOB 
through portions ot thun, but bung tvuvwhu* uubank*d on both 
subs, it was onl\ dependent upon them fin its supply of wut*r, the 
taiial itself burning an unobsLiuttid mtans of communnation 
tin ough th* yeai Of lat* ytais, how tv ei, this s* etion of the canal 
Ins bun allowed to go to iuin, and tlios* petitions only are used 
wluth run tlnough tin moiassts existing in the diy facason, the 
lagoons thcmsc lvts burning else wlnit th* only channel f or naviga- 
tion Meal the northern limit ot thes* lagoons stands the city of 
Tst nmq chow , the lust pi ut ot any unpoitunee 011 the canal 1101 th 
ol Tsin-kuinq pu it is said to bt i plat e of considerable trade in 
oidmar} turns Mill piotttdmg noitliwaul, a distance fiom 

Tse-nmq chow of ubout 25 milts, tin summit It v el of the canal is 
it a* lied nun a small town called Lan It anq It is lure that the 
Jhvtr Wen falls into the canal, a portion of its waters How mg to the 
south, and the r*st to tin north, pitusely as described by Staunton 
and othtr wi iters About 30 miles beyond Nan Wang we 

torn* to the now Yellow Riven, the e&nul for that distant c being 
extreme ly lianow and shallow — a mere dittli in fa*t, running be- 
tween embankments large enough to coniine a stieam of minutely 
gicatu volume Tlu banks along maily the whole of the Gland 
Canal bt tween the old and the nt w bed of the Ye flow River, excepting 
those portions borelermg on or traversing the lagoons, an surrounded 
by eaithcn walls emit llated after the fashion of city walls, behind 
which are stockades at intervals of every ftvv milts All this work 
luo the appearance of being recently construct el, though in m&nv 
places it is already being broken lip by the countiy prople t 9 maae 
room for cultivation, for they can ill afford to lose that stnp of land 
immediately adjacent to and irrigated by the canal The villages 
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also make an attempt at fortifications, some of them being sur* 
rounded by earth* n or mud walls or moats, and, indeed, many soli- 
tary farms have some species of defensive works round them, and m 
most c asos a small, square brick tower withm These towers are 
rart ly met with to the south of the province of Shan tung —they are 

K obiibly tin “water castles” mentioned by the historian of the 
ut( h hmbasM) 

On the west side of tlie canal, at the point whero the 
Yellow River now cuts across it, there is laid down in 
Chinese maps of the last century a dry channel which is 
described as being that of the old Yellow River. Leaving 
this point the canal passes thiough a well-wooded and hilly 
country west of Tunq piny Chow , through the city ot Chanq- 
keio Chin and to the east of Tunq-ihanq Foo At Lm-tsinq- 
Chow it is joined at light angles by the Wei litvei m the 
midst of the city, and fiom thence crosses the frontier 
into Clnlt-li, and passing to the west of Tlh Chow and 
Tsanq Chow joins the Peiho at Tum-tsxn, after having re- 
ceived the waters of the he-to Fiver in the neighbour- 
hood of Tuny J I eeti At Tun-tsm the canal ends, and 
the Peiho completes the communication to the vicinity of 
Pekmq 

Another of the large rivers of China is the Han Keany , 
which rises in the Po-munq or Kew-lunq mountains to the 
north of the city of Nmq-keany Cliow in She use Taking a 
generally easterly course from its source as far as Fan-chmq , 
it from that point takes a more southeily duectiun and 
empties itself into the Yanq-tszr Keany at Han-kow , “ the 
mouth of the Han ” This river has some noticeable pecu- 
liarities Not the least of these is that it is very narrow 
at its mouth (200 feet) and grows in width as tht distance 
from its mouth increases Anothei marked feature is that 
tlie summer high water hue is for a great j»artof its course, 
from F chniq fleen to Han-low , above the level of its banks, 
the result being that were it not foi artificial bairiers the 
whole of the surrounding country would be under water 
for a great part of the year In the neighbourhood of 
Seen taou Chin the elevation of the plain above low water is 
no more than 1 foot, and m summer the river rises about 
26 feot above its lowest level To protect themselves 
against tins inevitably recurnng danger of inundations the 
natives have here, as elsewhere, thrown up high embank- 
ments on both sides of the river, but at a distance fiom 
the natural banks of about 50 to 100 feet This inter 
veiling space is flooded eveiyyear, and by the action of the 
water new layeis of sand and soil are deposited every sum- 
mer, thus strengthening the embankments from season to 
season In summer the river would bo navigable for 
steamers of moderate size as far as Laou-ho how , which is 
situated 180 lo above Fan-chmq, but m winter it would 
be quite impossible to reach the litter place The chief 
trading places on the Han-ktanq are Sha-yavq Chin , Yo- 
Kow , Sm-Kow , S( en-taou Chin , Fan-ihiuq , and Laou-ho 
Kow 

In the southern province's the Si -leant), or Western Rivei, 
is the most considerable Tins riv et takes its rise in the 
prefectuio of Kwany-nan Foo in I unman, w hence it reaches 
the frontier of Kwany te at a distance of about 90 le from 
its source Then trending m a north-eastuly direction it 
foi ms the boundary between the two provinces for about 
150 le Fiom this point it takes a generally south eastuly 
course, passing the cities of Tien Chow, Funq-e Chaw* 
Shany-hn Hun, Lvnq-qan Heen , Yunq-lanq ('how, and 
Nan nmq Foo to Y/inq shun Han Here it mnhos a bend 
to the north-east, and continues this general direction as 
far as Sut chow Foo, a distance of 800 le, where it meets 
and puns tlie waters of the Kan Keanq from the north 
Its course is then easteilj, and after passing Woo-chow 
Foo it crosses the frontier into Kwanq-tunq , and finally 
empties itself into the China Sea in the neighbourhood of 
Macao Like the Yany-tsze Keanq this river is known by 


various names m different parts of its course From its 
source to Nan-mng Foo m Kwanyse it is called the Se-yang 
Keany , or River of the Western Ocean , from Nan-mng 
Foo to Sm chow Foo it is known as the Yuhrkeang , or the 
Bending River , and over the remainder of its course it is 
recognized by the name of the Se-keang or Western 
River The St-kcany is navigable as far as Shcn$u-kiny, 
130 miles, for vessels not drawing more than 16 feet of 
water, and steameis of a light draught might easily reach 
Woo-thow Foo, in Kwanq-se, which is situated 75 miles 
further up In wintei the navigation for junks is difficult 
above Woo-chow Foo, and it is said that lapids are met 
with about 100 miles beyond that city 

The Peiho is a river of importance as being the high 
water-way to Peking Taking its rise m the Se-shan, or 
Western Mountains, beyond Peking, it passes the city 
of Tunq-chow, the port of Pel my, and Tim-tun, where it 
meets the waters of the Yun-ho, and empties itself into the 
Gulf of Pih-thih h at the village of Takoo The Peiho 
is navigable foi small steamers as far as Tien-tsin during 
the greater part of the year, but throughout the winter 
months, that is to say, from the end of November to the 
beginning of March, it is frozen up 

Lakes — There are numerous lakes iu the central provinces 
of China The largest of these is the Tuny-ting Lake in 
1 loo-nan, which, accord mg to Chinese geographers, is 
upwards of 800 le, or 260 miles, in circumference In 
native gazetteers its various portions are known under 
distinct names , thus it is said to include the Tsmq-tsaou, 
or Green (Baas Lake, the Uny, or Veneiable Lake, the 
Chlh-sha, or Red Hand Lake, the Ilwany-qlh, or Imperial 
Post-house Lake , the Gan nan , oi Peaceful Southern Lake, 
and the Ta-tuny, oi Great Deep Lake In ancient times it 
went by the name of tho Krw-keang Hoo, or Lake of the 
Nine Rivers, from tho fact that lime rivers flowed into it 
During the winter and spring the water is so low that the 
shallow portions bet nine islands, separated by nvers such 
as the Sea n q and Yuen, and numberless streams , but ill 
summer, owing to the nse in the waters of the Yany-tsze 
Keany, the whole basin of the lake is filled The Poyang 
Lake is also subject to a wide difference between high and 
low water, but not quite to the same extent as the Tuny-ting 
Lake, and its landmarks are moie distinctly defined The 
Tai Lake, in the neighbourhood of Soo-thow Foo, is also 
celebrated for its size and the beauty of its surround- 
ings It is about 150 miles m cn cumference, and is dotted 
over with islands, on which are built temples for the devotees 
of lehgion, and summer-houses for the votaries of pleasure 
fiom the rich and voluptuous cities of Hanq-chow and Soo 
chow The boundary line between the provinces of Che • 
hanq and Keanqsoo crosses its blue waters, and its shores 
are divided among thirteen piefectures Besides these 
lakes there are, among others, two in Y un-nan, the Teen • 
the near Y un-nan Foo, which is 40 miles long and is con- 
nected with tlie Yauq tsze Keanq by the Poo-io Fiver, and 
the Vih liai to the east of tho city of Ta le 

Loess - -One of the most iemaikable features m the physi- 
( al geography of China is the existence of a vast region of 
loess in the noithern portiou of the empire This peculiar 
formation covers the province of Clnh-h (with the exception 
of the alluvial plain), Sfutn-se, northern Shut-se , Kan-suh , 
and northern Ho-nan, constituting altogether an area of 
about 250,000 square miles Loess is a solid but friable 
earth of a biownish-yellow colour It spreads since over 
high and low grounds, smoothing off the irregularities of 
the surface, and is often to be found covering the sub-soil 
to a depth of more than 1000 feet It has a tendency to 
vertical cleavage, and wherever a river cuts into it, the 
loess encloses it between perpendicular cliffs, m many 
places 500 feet m height These when washed by the 
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water are speedily undermined, and the loess breaks off m 
vertical sheets, which fall into the river and are carried 
down by the stream In this way have been deposited 
the sediments which to a great extent constitute the great 
plain, and render the Gulf of Pih-ckth-li and the Yellow Sea 
so shallow From an economical point of view the loess 
% m valuable to the natives of the north of China In its 
perpendicular cliffs which arc removed from the action ot 
running water are dug out innumerable caves, m which a 
largo majority of the people inhabiting the loess region 
dwell, while its surface yields abundant crops, requir- 
ing no application of manure and but slight expendi- 
ture of labour m preparation Whet ever it is found, 
therefore, whether on the plain or at an elevation of 7000 
or 8000 feet, it is available for agricultural purposes 
The Chinese call it Jlwang-too , or “Yellow Earth, 1 ” and it 
has boon suggested that the imporial title Hwanq-te, 
“Yellow Emperor,” or “Ruler of the Yellow,” lias had 
its origin in the fact that the emperor was loid of the 
loess or the “ Yellow Earth ” 

Provinces — China Proper is divided into nineteen pro- 
vinces, — Chihli , Shan-tunq, Shan-se , Ilo-nan , Juang-soo , 
Gan-hwuy, Keang-se, Che-keang, Fuh-keen, lloo-pih, lloo- 
nan, Shen-se, Kan vi/i, Sze-thuen, Kwang tung, Kwang-se , 
Kwa-thow , Ytin nan, and Shinq-htnq m Manchuria 
The metropolitan province of Cluh-li , m which is situ- 
ated l\kmg , the capital of the empire (see Peking), con- 
tains eleven piefectural cities, and occupies an aiea of 
58,919 square miles By the lattst census lopoits the 
population was returned as 27,000,000 This province 
foims pait of the great delta plain spoken of above, with 
the exception of the mountain ranges which delme its 
northern and western frontier It is bounded on tiie E 
by the Gulf of Pi/uhth-h and Shan-tunq , and on the S 
by Shan-tunq and /Jo-nan The pioportion oi Maho 
metans among the population is very large In Peking 
there are saul to be as many as 20,000 Mahometan 
families, and m Paou-tirig Foo, the capital ot the piovmce, 
there art about 1000 follow eis of the Prophet The extremes 
of heat and (old in Chth It are very maiked, as a glance at 
the accompanying table ot the temperature at Tien-ttm 
during the year 1861, as chronicled by Dr Lamprey's soli- 
registering thermometer, will show 
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50 
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During the months of December, January, and Febinnry 
the rivers are frozen up, and even the Gull of Pth-dah It is 
fringed with a broad border of ict There are four nvtrs 
of some importance m the province, namely, the Pa ho, 
which has been described above , the Weln-ho, which rises 
m the mountains m Mongolia, and flowing to the west of 
Peking, forms a junction with the Pet ho at Tientsin , the 
Shang-se ho, which rises m the mountains on the north of 
the province of Shan-te, and takes a south-easterly course 
as farlis the neighbourhood of Kt Chow, from which point it 
trends north-east, and eventually joins the Wdn-ho some 
15 miles above Tien tan , the Poo-to-ho, which riRes m 
Shan-se, and after running a parallel course to the Shang- 
sr-ho on the south, empties itself m the same wav into the 
Wdn-ho , and the Lan-ho , which rises in Mongolia, enters 
the province on the north-east after passing to the west 


of Jehol, passes the city of Yung-ptng Foo in its course 
(which is south-easterl) ) through Chih-h, and from thence 
winds its way to its mouth at the north-eastern bound- 
ary of the Gulf of Pih-chth-h Tlio province contains three 
lakes of considerable size The lai gest is the Ta-loo-tsze Moo, 
which lies in 37° 40' lat and 115° 20' E long , the second in 
importance is one which is situated to the E of Paou-tmg 
Foo } and the third is the Too loo-t&ze Hoo, which lies E 
by N of Shun-tih Foo Four high roads radiate from 
Peking one leading to Urga by way ot Stuen-hwa Foo , 
which passes through the Great Wall at Chanqkta Kow , 
another, which enters Mongolia through the hoo pei Kow 
to the north-east, and after continuing that course as far as 
Fung ntng turns in a north-westerly dnection to Dolanor , 
a third striking due east by way ol Tung-thaw and 1 ttng- 
pm<f Foo to Shan -hat Awan, the point whore the great 
wall terminates ou the coast , and a touith which ti ends in 
a south-westerly dnection to Paou-tmg Foo and on to Tai 
ytten Foo m Shan sc The mountain ranges to the north 
ot the province abound with coal, notably at Chat tang , 
Tai-gan-shatt, Miaou-gan ling, and Foo-taou m the Se- 
shan or Western Hills “At Chat tang," Baron von 
Richthofen says, “ 1 was sui prised to walk ovu a icgular 
succession of coal-bearing strata, the thickness ot which, 
estimating it step by step as I proceeded giadually from 
the lowest to the highest strata, exceeds 7000 feet ” The 
coal hero is antlnanto, as is also that at Tat gan-shan, 
where are found beds ol gi cater value than any in the 
noighboiuhood of Peking In Settenhtm Foo c nal is also 
found, but not in such quantities ,es in the places above 
named Iron and silvei also exist m small quantities m 
difieieut paits of the provnuc, and hot and wann springs 
are veiy common at the foot of the lulls along the iioithcm 
and western edges of the province The principal agucul- 
tural products are wheat, kaou-leang, oats, millet, maize, 
pulse, and potatoes Fruits and vegetables aie also giown 
in laige quantities Of the lormcr the chief kinds are 
pears, apples, plums, apricots, peaches, pai simmons, and 
melons 77 at-tun is the Treat) Port oi the province, and 
by the Conwtai 'hade Ft pot t for 1874 we find that the 
total value of the meichamhze exported fiom Unit city 
cluiing the year amounted to 1,114,893 taeJs, and that of 
the goods imported to 1 7,082,G8 1 taels Tin ai tides winch 
figure most conspicuously m the lists of evpoits au dales, 
dried lily flowers, wool, tobacco, and llmbaib , and the 
most valuable ot the impoits au shirtings, dulls, T cloths, 
jeans and twills, opium, woollens, steel, had, needles, 
Japanese seaweeds, and sugar 

The province of Shan-tunq, “oi East of the Mountains,” shantuai 
is bounded on the N by the' province of (7 nh-lt and the 
Gulf of Pih-thih-li, on the E by the Yellow Sea, ou the S 
by Ktang-soo and the Yellow Sea, ‘and on th W by 
Chih-h It contains an aieaof 65,101 square miles, and the 
population is estimated to be 30,000,000 It is divided 
into ten prefectures, with as many prtfecLuial cities, of 
which Tie-nan Foo, the. provincial capital, is the chict 
The physical features of the province 1 are vtiy plainly 
maiked The centre and eastern portions die occupied b) 
a senes of mountain ranges running north-east and south 
west, between winch lie feitile valleys, while the north 
western, southern, and western portion'* foim pait of the 
great delta plain of the noith of China The most con 
sideiablc range of mountains is that which lies to the noith 
of the city of Tai-qan Foo , of which the highest peak 
is the Tai-shan, a mountain which has been famous m 
Chinese history for more than 4000 yt urs, and to which at 
the present day hundreds of pilgrims uimuull) resort 
Another important range is the Laou than, which fringes 
the southeastern coast for about 18 miles With the 
exception of the Yellow River, which in its new course 
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traverses the province in a north-easterly direction to the 
sea, there are no large rivers in Shantung The most 
considerable are the Wei, which flows into the Gulf of 
Pihr-duli-li , the Yth, which empties itself into a lake lying 
to the east of the (hand Canal , and the Ta-wan, which nses 
at the southern foot of the Ylh Mountains and terminates 
its course m the Grind Canal There are several lakes in 
the province, notably the Ue-sliang J/oo and the Nan 
sluing lloo, both of which border ou the Grand Canal m the 
south-west Largo quantities of foreign and southern goods 
are consumed in the populous districts surrounding these 
lakes, the w«ite is of which afford means of export lor tho 
cotton, silk, ical, gram, An , which aie pioduced in the 
fertile tracts lying m their neighbourhood Speaking 
generally the province is not a fcitile one Not being a 
loess region, the mountains are unproductive, and yield 
only brushwood and grass, while the plain to the north is 
so impregnated with salt that it is almost valueless, 
especially neai the sea, for agricultural purposes The 
valleys botwee n the mountains and the plain to the south- 
west are, howi ver, extremely rich and fertile Tho chief 
wealth of S/tan tnvg consists m its minerals, the principal 
of which is (oal There are four large coal-fields and 
several smallei ones now being worked m the province, the 
most considerable of which lies in the valley of the Laou- 
foo Itivei in the centre of the province Tho coal and 
coke from this chstnc t .ire conveyed by road to the city of 
Le-tsmq on the \ellow River, a distance of about 75 
miles, from whence they are exported m all directions 
Another large lit Id lies on the plain a little to the south 
of Ylh-chow Fun m the south A third field is m the 
district of Wfi IJem to tho north , and a fourth m the 
neighbourhood of Ylh lhen m the south-west Iron ore, 
li onstone, gold, galena, lead, and copper aie also found m 
considerable quantities in many parts of the province. The 
principal agricultural products are wheat, millet, Indian 
corn, pulse, me, arrowroot, and many varieties of iruits 
and vegetables The castor-oil plant is common, and 
the wax tree glows plentifully m the neighbourhood of Lai- 
yang in the east, giving use to a considerable trade in the 
wax produced by means of the wax insects Unlike those 
ot their kind in Sze-chuen , the wax insects of Shan-tunq 
breed and become productive in the same distncts They are 
placed upon the trees m the spring, and at tho close of tho 
summer they void a peculiar suIM.uk < which when 
melted forms wax In the autumn they arc taken off the 
trees, and nio preserved within doors until tho following 
spring Shan-tunq abounds m good hai hours, the most 
noteworthy of winch are Che foo and Wei-hm-wri on tho 
north, and Sh)h-taou, K in-lea -kow, and C/mu/ taou on the 
south of tho promontory As being the native province of 
both Confucius and Mencius, Shan-tunq has acquired an 
undying fame in the Chinese world of liteiature Clie- 
foo , the Treit> I’oit of Shan-tunq, is situated on the north 
eastern coast of the province Tho value of the foreign 
trado from tins port amounted m 1874 to £2,597,000, 
£1,882,1 14 of which represented the imports, and £714,910 
the exports 

The piovmce of Shan-ie is bounded on the N by Mon- 
golia, on the E by (luh h, on tho S by Uo-nan, and 
on the W bv Shm-n It occupies an area of 53,268 
square miles, and contains besides its capital, Tae yuen Foo, 
eight profectural cities The population is returned as 
being 14,004,210 The configuration of Shan-se is note- 
worthy, forming, from its southern frontier to as far north 
as Nmq-woo Foo — an area of about 30,000 square miles 
— a plateau elevated from 5000 to 6000 feet above the 
level of the sea, the whole of which is one vast coal-field 
The northern and western limits of the plateau are bounded 
by high mountain ranges trending south-west and north- 
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east Down the central line of the province from north to 
south lies a curious senes of deep depressions, all of which 
are ancient lake basins But though forming a senes it is 
plain that these lakes were not formerly connected with 
each other, some being separated from those next adjoining 
by high ridges, and being drained by diflerent rivers and 
in different directions Shan-se is one of the most ysmai k- 
able coal and iron regions in the world, and Baron von 
Richthofen gives it as his opinion that the woild, at the 
present rate of consumption of coal, could be supplied for 
thousands of years from Shan-se alone The neighbourhood 
of Tse-chow Foo in the south of tho province abounds m 
both coal and iron, and has probably, partly by reason of o 

its situation being within reach of the populous plain of 
Uwairking Foo , of the Yellow River, of Tavu-kow Chin and 
Sew- woo Ileen (the shipping places for Tientsin and the 
Grand Canal), and of Mo-nan Foo , furnished more iron to 
the Chinese than any other region of a similar extent m the 
empire The iron is of great punty and is easily fusible, 
while the necessary means for manufacturing R, Buch as all 
sorts of clay and sand for crucibles, moulds, &c , and a 
very superior anthracite coal, lie ready to hand The coal 
is of two kinds, bituminous and anthracite, and the line of 
demarcation between the two is formed by the lulls which 
are tho continuation of the Ilo-shan range, the fields of 
bituminous coal being on tho west of those hills, and those 
of anthiaeite on the east In the neighbourhood of Fmg 
Unq Chow tho extent of the coal-field is incalculable, and 
speaking of the whole plateau, Baron von Richthofen says, 

“These extraordinary conditions, for which I know no 
parallel on the globe, will eventually give use to some 
cunouB featuies m mining It may be predicted that, if a 
railway should evei be built from the plain to this region — 
and there is no other means of ever bringing to their due 
account its nuneial resources — branches of it will be con 
struck d within the body of one or othei of these beds of 
anthracite, which are among the thickest and most valuable 
known anywhere, aud continue for miles underneath the 
hills west of the present coal-bclt of Finq tmq Chow Such 
a tunnel would allow of putting the produce of the various 
coal-beds immediately on railioad caits destined for distant 
places” Halt is produced m the prefect uic of Pinq-yanq 
in the south of the piovmce, both fiom a salt lake and from 
the alluvial soil in the neighbouihood of the Fun Itiver 
In agricultural products the province is poor, and as the 
means of transpoit at present existing are rude and in- 
sufficient, all kinds of food command unusually high 
prices Meat is a rare luxury, and salt fish, the usual 
Mibstitute for meat, is cunsuined only by the wealthier 
classes As a rule the people are poor, and m the moun- 
tainous districts are subject to famine and starvation The 
only waggon road leading into and through Shan-se is 
tho great highway from Pekwq to Se-qan Foo , which 
enters Shan-se west of Chmq-tmq Foo , and leaves the 
province at the Tung-kivan at the great bond of the 
Yellow r River 

The province of Ho-nan is bounded ou the N partly Ho-nnc 
by tho Yellow River (which it crosses to the west of Ho- 
nan Foo, forming an aim northwards between the pro- 
vinces of Shan-se and Chh-li), on the W by Shen-se, on 
the S by Hoo-pih, and on the E by Gan-hwvy It occupies 
an area of 65,404 square miles, aud contains nine pro- 
fectural cities Its capital is Ho-nan Foo The prefecture 
of Uwae-hng , north of tho Yellow River, consists- of a 
fertile plain, “rendered park like by numerous plantations 
of trees and shrubs, among which thick bosquets of bamboo 
contrast with the gloomy groves of cypress ” All kinds 
of cereals grow luxuriantly, and the general productiveness 
of the district is indicated by tho extreme denseness of the 
population The most noticeable feature in that portion 
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of the province which is properly called Ho-nan , or 
" south of the River/’ is the Foo-ntw Shan range, which 
runs east and west across this part of the province As 
the KwanJun range, it forms an almost impassable barrier 
between Kokonor and Tibet, and in China it separates com- 
t pletety the northern from the central provinces Coal is 
found! on tho south of the Yellow River in the districts of 
Ho-nan Foo, Lushan, and Joo Chow The chief products of 
the province are, however, agricultural, especially in the 
valley of the Tang-ho and Pe-ho, which is an extensive and 
densely populated plaiu running north and south from tho 
F oo-new Shan Cotton is also grown extensively aud foi ms 

• the principal article of export, and a considerable quantity of 

wild silk is produced from the Foo new Shan Throe roads 
from the east and south unite at Ho-nan Foo, and one from 
the west The southern road leads to Joo Chow , where it 
forks, one branch going to She-U-ehm, connecting the ti ado 
from F an -chin q, llan-kow, and the II an Fiver generally, 
and the other to Chow-kea-kow near the city of Chin-chow 
Foo , at the confluence of the three rivers which unite to form 
the Sha-ho , the. second road runs parallel with the Yellow 
River to Kai fung Foo f the third crosses the Yellow lUver 
at Mang-tstn Jleen, and passes thenco in a north easterly 
direction to Hwae-hng Foo, Sew woo I hen, and Wei -hum y 
Foo, at which place it joins the high road fiom Peking to 
Fan-chtng , and the western road follows the southern 
bank of the \ellow River for 700 lo to its great bend at 
the fortified pass known as the Tung kwan , where it unites 
with the great waggon road leading through Shan-sc from 
Peking to Se-ngan Foo 

Kean# soo The province of Keang wo is bounded on tho N by 
Shan-iung , on the S by ChS-keang on tho W by Gan- 
hwuy, and on the E by the sea It occupies an area of 
45,000 square miles, and tho population, which is larger 
than that of any other province of China, is estimated at 
37,843,501 Keang wo forms part of the great plain of 
Northern China There are no mountains within its 
limits, and but few lulls It is watered as no other 
province m China is watered The Grand Canal runs 
through it from south to north , the Yang hze Keang 
crosses its southern portion from west to east , it possesses 
several lakes, of which the Tai-hoo is the most noteworthy, 
and numberless streams connect the canal with the sea 
Its coast is studded with low islands and sand-banks, the 
results of the deposits brought down by the Yellow River 
during the different periods in which in the course of its 
history it has flowed into the Yellow Sea Keang -son is rich 
in places of interest Nanking, “ the Southern Capital/* 
was the seat of the Chinese court until the commence- 
ment of the 15th century, and m modern times it lias been 
famous as having been the headquarters a* the Tai-ping 
rebels from the year 1853, when they took the city by 
assault, to 1864, when its garrison yielded to Col Gordon’s 
‘ ever victorious aimy” (see Nanking), and Hang-chow Foo 
and Soo-ihow Foo on the Tai-hoo, arc reckoned to bo the 
most beautiful cities m China “ Above there is Paradise, 
below are Soo and Hang” says the Chinese provero Of 
late years also Shang /mhas earned for itself a place among 
the notabilities of the province Tea and silk are the 
principal articles of commerce produced in Koanq-wo, and 
next m importance aie cotton, sugar, and medicines The 
silk inanufactui ed in the looms of Soo-chow is famous all 
over the empire, as a proof of which it may be mentioned 
that* on the occasion of the marriage of the late emperor 
Tung-che, large orders were received by the manufacturers 
m that city for silken goods to be bestowed as imperial 
presents and to be converted into wedding garments In 
the mountains near Nanking, coal, plumbago, iron ore, 
and marble are found Shang-hai on the Woo-sung Five?, 
and Chin-keang on the Yang-Uxt Keang, are the two Treaty | 


Ports in the province According to the trade reports 
for 1874, the value of the goods exported from Shanghai 
in that year amounted to 27,541,834 taels, and that of 
those imported to 89,636,343 taels From Chm-kcang 
during the same period, £317,277 worth of merchandize 
was exported, while the value of the imports amounted 
to £3,527,066 In explanation ot this latter figure the 
British vice-consul writes, “ with the exception ot opium, 
the sale of which has steadily advanced since the opening 
ot the port (in 1861), all tho principal articles of import 
exhibit a decline ” 

The province of Gan-hwuy “Peace and Plcnt),* is Gttn-hwuy 
bounded on the N by Ho nan, on the E by keang soo 
and Chekiang, on the 8 by Keang-sc, and on the W by 
II oo pih and Ilo-nan It covers an area of 48,4 bl squaie 
milts, and contains a popuhtion ot 31,108,039 souls Its 
principal city is Can-king on the 1 ang-tsze Juaug, bt. sides 
which it numbers Beven prefectural cities Tin southern 
half of the province, that portion south of the Yang tsze 
Keang, foims part of* the Nan-shan, or hilly belt ot the 
south eastern provinces, and produces, besides cotton and 
iron oi e, large quantities of green tea Gan-hwuy is one 
of the most productive provinces of China Over the 
whole of its southern portion tea is largely grown, notably 
in the districts of Hwuy-chow Foo, Tung-lew, Ta-tung, and 
Woo-hoo Speaking of this part Huron von Richthofen 
says, “The exnbtrant fertility of the soil m the lower 
portions of the province is not excelled by anything I have 
seen in temperato climates No expensi has, then fori, 
been spared in protecting tho lowlands by embankments, 
and introducing a peifect system of nngation Roth 
deserve the highest adimrotion On the King Kivei I 
have walked for miles through fields of hemp the stalks of 
which were fiom 11 to 13 feet high Cotton, loo is rinsed 
in luige quantities” The Shun-gnn Keang is the prin- 
cipal river of the province, and is of great, importance for 
foreign commerce, supplying as it does dueet water com 
munication between some of tho principal tia-growmg dis- 
tricts and the neighbourhood of Hang (how 

The province of Ktanq-w is bounded on tho N b) Kewu?-* 
Iloo-pih and Gan-hwuy, on tho »S by Kwang tung, on the 
E by Fuh keen, and on tho W by Hoo nan It extends 
over an area of 72,176 square miles, and its population by 
the last census was return* d as being 1 9,000,000 It is 
divided into fourteen prefectures, and the provincial 
capital is Nan-chang Foo, a city situated on the Jua Keang, 
about 35 miles from tho Po-yang Lake, into which the 
river empties itself The whole province is mountainous, 
bung traversed m a south-westerly and north easterly 
direction by the Kan Jam langes Tho largest river is 
tjio Kea Keang, which rises in the mountains in the south 
! of the province and flows westward into the Po yang 
Lake as mentioned above Puiing the summer time it 
has water of sufficient depth for steamers of light draught 
as far as Nana hang, and it is navigable by native craft lor 
a considerable distance beyond that city Another river 
of note is tho Chang Ktang , which has its source in the 
province of Gan-hwuy , and flows into the Po-yang Laki , 
connecting m its course the Woo-yuen district, from whence 
come the celebrated “ Moyune,” green teas, and the city of 
Kmg-ilh-chn , celebrated for its pottery, with Jaonahow 
Foo on the lake The black “ Kaisow ” teas are brought 
from the Ho-kow district, where they arc grown, down 
the River Km to Juy-hvng on the lake, and the Snv-ho 
connects by a navigable stream E-nmg Chow, m the neigh- 
bourhood of which city the best black teas of this part 
of China are produced, with Woo-chmg, the principal mart 
of trade on the lake The principal productions of the 
province are tea (of which 32,733,053 lb were exported 
m 1874), China waie, grass cloth, hemp, paper, tobacco, 
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and tallow Kew-keang, the Treaty Port of the province, 
ih situated on the Yang-tsze .Keang, a short distance above 
the junction of the Po-yang ljxke with that river Ac- 
cording to the foreign trade returns for this port for the 
year 1874, it appears that the value of the imports was 
£1,179,895, 5s , and that of the exports, £2,970,503, 14s 
The provmco of Ch^ Leant} is bounded on the N by 
the province of Keangsoo, on the E by the sea, on the S 
by the province of Fuh Lem , and on the W by the provinces 
of Keang-tu and Gan hwuy Tt occupies an area of about 
30,000 square miles, and contains a population of 
21,000,000 With the exception ot a small portion of the 
great delta plain, which extends across the frontier from 
the province of k<ang-soo, and in which are situated the 
famous cities of lloo Chow , Aca/u ng, Jiang chow , JShaou- 
htng , and Ning po, the province forms a poition of the 
Nan slum of south-eastern China, and is hilly throughout 
The Nan shun ranges nm through the centre of the pi evince 
from S W to N E , and divide it into a northern portion, 
the greater part id which is drained by the Tseen-tang- 
kcang, and a southern portion which is chiefly occupied by 
tho Ta~( L basin The valleys enclosed between themoun 
tain ranges are numerous, fertile, and for the most part of 
exquisite beauty The hilly portion of the province 
furnishes laige supplies of tea, aud in the plain which 
extends along the coast, noith of Ningpo, a great quautity 
of silk is raised In minerals the province is poor Coal 
and iron are occasionally met with, and traces of copper ore 
are to bo found in places, but none of these minerals exist 
in sufhciently laige deposits to make mining lomuuei at ive 
The pnncipal cities aio Hang chow and the Treaty Port of 
N mg-po In the foreign trade returns lor Nutt} po foi 1 87 4 
the value of tho imports (lining the yeir is dcsuibed as 
having boon £2,595,179, and that of tho exports as 
£2,137,918 Among the latter articles we find tea, silk, 
cotton, dried cuttle fish, papei fans, stiaw hats, and 
medicines occupying the most pioimnent positions Tho 
principal import was opium, the value of which alone 
amounted to £1,1 29, (>08 Cotton piece goods, annexed 

to which stands the next hugest figure, were lmpoitcd to 
the value of £130,092 Opposite A naf po, at a distance 
ot about 50 miles, lit s the Island of C liman , the hugest of 
a group bearing that general name This island is 21 miles 
long, and is about 50 miles m circumlucnce Tt is veiy 
mountainous, and is surrounded by luminous islands and 
islets On its south side stands the walled town of Tmg 
hat, in flout of which is the pnncipal haibour The 
population is returned as being 50,000 

The piovincc of Fuh keen, or, as it used to be called, 
hint, is bounded on the N by the province of Ch8-hutng, 
on the S by that ot Kwang-tung , on the W by that of 
Keang sc, and on the E by the sea It oeeupies an aica of 
53, 480 squaie miles, and its population is estimated at 
14,777,410 The piovinml capital is Fuh-dtow Foo , and 
it is divided into eleven picfcctuus, besides that luledovei 
by tin picloit of the capital city Fuh him is generally 
mountainous, being ovoispreud by the Nan shan ranges, 
whnli run a general corn so of NE and SW The 
pnncipal liver is the Mm, which is fotmed by the junction, 
in the neighbouihood of tho city of Yai-pmg Foo , of three 
nvors, — namely, tho Kteu-le , which takes its rise in the 
mountains on the western frontier in the piefecturo of 
Keen ni ng Foo, tho Fuh tun Ke, tho source of wliuh is 
found m tho clistiict of Kwang-tsih in tho north-west of 
the province, and the tihaou Ke, which uses m the moun- 
tains in the western distnctof Ning-kwa From Yt n-ping 
Foo the river takes a somewhat south-oasteily course, and 
After passing along the sduth face of the city of Fuh chow 
Foo , empties itself into the sea about 30 miles below that 
town Its upper course is narrow and rocky and abounds 
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m rapids, bat as it approaches FuKchow Foo the channel 
widens, and the current becomes slow and even Its 
depth is very irregular, and it is navigable only by 
native boats of a small class Two other rivers flow into 
the sea near the island of Amoy , neither of which, however, 
is navigable for any distance from their mouths owtpg to 
the shallows and rapids with which they abound TI a soil 
of the province is, as its name, “ Happy Establishment/' 
indicates, very productive, and the scenery is of a nch and 
varied character Most of the hills are covered with 
vudure, and the loss rugged are laid out in terraces The 
principal products of tho province are tea, of which the best 
kind is that known as Bohea, which takes its name, by a 
mispronunciation, from the Woo-e Mountain *, m the prefec- 
ture of Keenning Foo , where it is grown, grains of various 
kinds, oiang a s, plantaniR, lichis, bamboo, ginger, gold, silver, 
lead, tin, iron, salt (both marine and rock), deers' horns, 
beeswax, sugar, fish, birds' nests, medicine, paper, cloth, 
timber, <fcc Fuh-keen boasts of two Treaty Ports, Fuhr 
chow Foo and Amoy Tho trade reports for 1874 show 
that the value of goods imported m foreign vessels to 
Fuh-chow Foo m that year amounted to £1,332,387, 11s 8d , 
and that that of goods similarly exported amounted to 
£4,397,320, 19s 4d The chief articles of export from 
Amoy arc tea, sugar, and sugar candy , of tea* £1,129,090 
worth was exported during the year 1874 

The Island of Formosa, or Taiwan , “the Great Bay,” Island ot 
as the Chinese call it, forms part of tho province or Fuh- Formosa 
hen Situated at a distance of about 80 or 90 miles from 
the mainland, its highest mountains can be easily recog- 
nized from the < oast near Amoy And so when Chinese 
historians assert that its existence fust became known o 
then ancestors m the ywu 1480,, they piobably mean that 
at that date unigi ants from the mamJand first gamed a 
footing in the island At all events, when the .Japanese 
two lent uues latei attempted to establish a colony in the 
island, they found there a Chinese population sufhciently 
numerous to be loinudable The island stretches from 
hit 2P r >3' 30" to Lit 25° 33' In hape it is long and 
nanow Its gieatc st width is about 70 miles, and it tapers 
oil to a hue point at its southern extiemity A back- 
bone ot mountains runs from noith to south tli rough almost 
its entire length, leaving a plain on the western and 
noithein portions These level distnets are occupied by 
Chinese settlers, while the mountains and their eastern 
slopes to the sea are inhabited by native tribes The 
f eitility ol the plains has gained for Foimosa the name of 
the Granary of Chum On every available piece of land 
lields ol rice and sugar are carefully cultivated, and recom- 
pense the larmer by yielding him constant and abundant 
crops These alone, in addition to such products as jute, 
grass cloth, fibre, rice paper, and ratan, uould make the 
island a valuable possession, but far moic precious are the 
sulphur and tho camphoi, which are obtained from the mines 
ami from the mountains of the island, and which are 
claimed b> the Government us Crown monopolies When 
taken from the mine tho sulphui is boiled in iron boilers 
until the slate-like mmeial assumes a treat le-like coti- 
sistency This is constantly stirred until eveiy impurity 
is separated from the sulphur, which is then ladled out 
into woodt n tubs shaped like sugai-loaves In these it is 
left to cool, and the conical cake is freed fiom the tub by 
the simple process of knocking out the bottom of the latter 
As the gigantic laurels from which the camphor js obtained 
are found only m the mountains m the possession of the 
natives, tho acquisition of a constant supply is somewhat 
difficult In 1874, however, 14,38(H cwts of this com- 
modity were exported from the ports of Tam-suy and 
Kelung Petroleum also adds to the riches of the island. 

The Treaty Ports in Formosa are Tax wan Foo (including 
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Ta-kow) on the south-west coast, and Tam-suy (includ- 
ing Kdung) on the north-west and north coast The 
foreign trade returns for Tai-wan Foo for 1874 show 
that goods to the value of £1,678,858 were impoited 
during the year, and that £1,840,016 was the value of the 
t exports during the same period The Tam-suy returns 
preseit much smaller totals, £304,243 represents tho 
value of the imports, and £203,426 that of the exports in 
1874 

The province of Hoo-pih, ‘‘North of the Lakes/ 1 is 
bou uded on the N by Ho nan , on the E by 6 'an-hwuy, 
on the S by 11 oo nan , and on the W by Shen-st and Ste- 
elmen it occupies an area of 70,450 square miles, and 
contains a population of 27,370,098 The most important 
city within its holders is tho Treaty Poit of Han-Low, 
besides which it contains ten other prefectuial cities The 
greatei part ot the province forms a plain, and its most 
noticeable featuie is tho 11 an Kivu , which runs m a 
south-easteily directum across the province liom its noith- 
westeily corner to its junction with the Yanq-tsze Keang at 
llan-kow The products of the Han valley arc exclusively 
agncultuial, consisting of cotton, wheat, rape seed, tobacco, 
and various kinds of beans Vegetable tallow is also 
exported m laige quantities fiom this part of Hoo-pih 
Gold is found m the 11 an, but not m sulhueut quantities 
to make working it more than barely remuneiative It is 
washed every winter from banks of coaise gravel, a little 
above F-ihtng lleen, on which it is deposited by the rivei 
Every winter the supply is exhausted by the washers, aud 
eveiy Hummer it is renewed by the nvci Raton von 
Richthofen reckoned that tho digger earned fiom 50 to 
150 ca-ffi a day Only one waggon road leads northwards 
fiom Iloo-pih , and that is to Nan-yang Foo m Ho nan , where 
it folks, one blanch going to Peking by way ot Km-fung 
Foo , and the other into Shan-se by Ho nan Foo Accord- 
ing to the Consular Trade Reports fur 1874, tho value of 
the foreign trade at llan-kow during that year amounted 
to £9,775,754, ot which sum £4,388,113 represents 
the value of the imports, and £5,387,641 that of the 
exports 

The province of Hoo-nan, “ South of the Lakes,” is 
bouuded on the N by Hoo-pih, on the E by Keanq se, on 
the S by Kwangse and K warn/ -twig, and on the W by 
Kwei-ihow and Sze-thmn It occupies an aiea of 84,000 
squaie miles, and its population is estimated at 18,652,507 
Tho piovuiual capital is Cham/ dia Foo, in addiinm to 
which it counts eight prelcctuial cities within its bouudaiies 
It is essentially a province of hills, the only plain of any 
extent beiug that around the Tung-tmg Lake, but this 
extends little beyond thouiea which m summei forms part 
of the lake To the noith of Hanq-thow Foo detached 
groups of higher mountains than are found m the southern 
portion of the province are met with Among these is the 
Hang-shan, one of the Woo yo , or five sacred mountains of 
China, upon which the celebrated tablet of \ u was placed 
The principal rivers of the province are -( l ) r I he Seang- 
keanq, which takes its rise in the Nan-slum , and empties 
itself into the Tung-tmg Lake , it is navigable for a gieat 
distance from its mouth, and the area of its basin is 39,000 
square miles, (2) The Tszi-keang, the basin of which 
covers an area of 10,000 squaie miles, and which is full of 
rapids, and navigable only for the smallest kinds of boats , 
and (3 ) The Yum-keang, a large river, which has some of its 
head-waters in the provinca of Kwti-chow, and which 
empties itself into the Tung-tmg Lake m the neighbourhood 
of Chang-tih Foo — its basin has an area of 34,300 square 
miles, 22,500 of which are m the province ot Hoo-nan, and 
12,500 in that of Kwev-chow , its navigation is difficult 
and dangerous, and only small boats are able to pass 
beyond Hang-kea, a mart situated about 500 le above 
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Chang-tth Foo , and (4 ) The Ling kemg , which flows 
from the tea district of Ho-jung Chow to the Tung-tmg 
Lake Its basin covers an area of about 8000 square 
miles, and it is navigable only m its lowest i>ortu>n The 
principal places of coinmeice aie — (1 ) Seang-tang, on the 
Seang-keang , which is said to contain 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, and to extend three links long by five le deep , (2 ) 

Chang slut Foo, the piovmcial capital on the same nver , 
and (3 ) Chang-tih Foo, oil tlic Y uen-ktang The pro- 
ducts of the piovmce aie tea (the best quality of which is 
grown at Uan-hwa, and tin gieatest quantity at Pmg- 
kiang), hemp, cotton, nu, pnpu, tobacco, tea oil, and 
coal This last is by far the most important ot the 
mineral pioducts of lloo-nun The whole ot the south- 
eastern portion of the province is one vast coal held, 
extending ovei an area of 21,700 squau miles llus aiea 
is divided into two neaily equal putts,-- one, the Luy 
Rivti coal-fields, guiding anthiucite, and the othei tho 
Seang Ihvej coal-fields, yielding bituminous coal The 
people are, as a rule, moie geneially piosperous than aie 
the inhabitants of the other provinces, and Huron von 
Richthofen, in the couise of Ins journey thiough the pro- 
vince, noticed with surprise the nuiiibu ot hue couuti y seats 
owned by rich men who had retned fiom business, which 
weie scatteied over the lural distncts Almost all the 
tralhc is conveyed thiough lloo-nan by water-ways, which 
lead noitlrwaicl to Han-low on the Yanqtsu Keang, and 
Fan-thmq on the Han Raxr, eastward to Fuh Lint, south 
ward to Kwanq-tujig and Kwang-se , and west wind to Su- 
chuen One of the leading lcatures of tho piovnuc is the 
Tunq-tiug Laki , which has been already desuibed 

The province ot Slun-si is bouuded on the N b) the Shea bg 
G reat Wall, on the W by the piovmce of Kan-suh, on the 
S by the piovmce of Szi thuen , and on the F by Shan \<, 
fiom which it is sepaiatcd by the Yellow Rivei It con- 
tains an aiea i»l (>7,400 square miles, ami its population 
was said to numbei upwards of 10,000,000 before the 
outbreak of the late Mahometan rebellion St qan Foo is 
the piovmcial capital, and besides this there aie seven 
prefictural cities m the province Slnn-si is divided 
into two parts by a bainei of mountains, consisting of the 
Fvo-new Shan and the Tunq ling Shan, which runs across 
the southern poition ot the province from east to west To 
the uoith of the mountains lie tl.e basins of the Wn 
Rover and ot several other tiibutarics to the Hwang ho 
The position of the Wu basin is petuliai Cut off from 
the rest of China on the cast by the Yellow River, and on 
the south by the mountains, it yet hums the gieat channel 
of communication with Central Asia Its position, there- 
fore, in a strategical point ot view is at once apparent 
Were it m the hands of an enemy the Chinese colonies in 
Central Asia would be completely severed from the mother 
country, and hence the eagerness winch has been evinced 
by the Government throughout all history to retain posses- 
sion of the region For upwards of 2000 years, with the 
exception of intervals, from 1122 bc to 1127 a i> , the 
city of St-qan Foo, which lies m tho basin, was the cupital 
of the empire Its walls enclose a square spat e of bix 
geographical miles each way, and, unlike most Chinese 
cities, its foitihcations are kept m perfect repair Duung 
the late Mahometan rebellion it was closely invested for 
two years by the rebels, who however failed to make 
themselves masters ot it From Se-gan Foo radiate a 
numbor of roads going east, south, and west The east 
road is the great Tung-kwan road, which loims the 
principal means of communication between Peking aud the 
north-eastern provinces of the empire, and Sze-chuen, 
Yun-nan , and Tibet To the south, one road crosses the 
mountains to Shang Chow , and on to the Tan River , an 
affluent of the Han River, and is thus connected with the 
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trade of the Yang-tsze Keang , and another leads to Man- 
chung Foo and Sze-chuen Leaving the west gate of the 
city two roads lead to Lan-chow Foo, from which town 
commences the great high road into Central Asia by way of 
Leang dm w Foo, Kart-chow Foo and Huh-chow to II ami, where 
it forks into two branches, which follow respectively the 
northern and southern foot of the Teen tlum range, and 
are known as the Teen-slum pilt Loo and the Teeuskan nan 
loo It was along these loads that the fame of China first 
reached Europe, and it was by the Tem-shan nan loo that 
Marco l\>lo eutored the empire To defend this line of 
communication the Great Wall was extended to beyond 
Hah Chow, and the Kea-yu gate, which is the door of the 
(inpire, was built l)uimg the reign of llea-woo Te of 
the Han dynast) Chinese colonies and high roads lined 
with foi tilled utns wue established along this route, and 
though at times the (government have lost possession of the 
lino beyond the Great Wall, it lus always succeeded in 
re-establishing its supremacy over it, and the earlier 
emperois of the present dynasty established a firmer hold 
over the Teen-shan pth loo and Hi than any of their pre- 
decessors had been uble to acquire Occupying a position, 
then, at the confluence of the roads which connect noith- 
c ostein Claim with its western and south-western portions, 
Se-gan Foo is naturally a city of great commercial import- 
ant e Producing no manufactures of its own, its trade 
consists principally in the impoitation of silk fiom dhe- 
Uang and Szedmen, tea from lloo-jnh and I loo-nan, and 
sugai fiom Szt (hunt, and m the exportation of these ami 
other articles of coinineue to Kan-suh , Russia, and Cential 
Asia Shen-se is purely an agiieultural province, and 
piodutes nothing for the foitign markets Its principal 
products are cotton, wheat, and opium, and these it. 
exchanges with the neighbouring piovmcts for coal, lion, 
salt, &c But besides tluse, kaou-leang, pulse, mill* l, 
mui/o, groundnut, bailey, beans, pease, lucerne, and lape su d 
are giown The Wei basin is the gieatcst agricult ui tl 
(ountry in the north-west Being a loess region it is unfit 
for rice, but tor tho same leasou it produces fine crops of 
the kinds mentiomd at a minimum expenditure of labour 
Tho Shense opium is much \alued by smokers, and ranks 
next to the S/tan-se drug, which is second only to that pro- 
duced in Kan-suh Coal abounds in the northern part of 
the province, but owing to difficulty of tiansit it is not 
woikod to any gieat extent The winters are cold, but 
short, and though fruit trees abound and are most produc- 
tive, no evergreen trees or shrubs are to bo met with 
within the province 

The province of Kan-suh, which derives its name from 
the fust syllables of the names ot the two cities A an-duyw 
Foo and Suh-dtow, is bouuded on the N E by the Ordo 
Mongol tribes and tho Desert of Gobi, on the E by 
She use, on the S by Sze-chu<n, on the S W by Kokonor 
and the Dosott. of Gobi, and on the N W by Kobdo and 
Hi The boundary on the N remains undefined, but the 
province may be said to occupy the territory lying between 
lat .12° 3(J' and 40", and long 108° to 08° 20', and to 
contain an area of about 8G,fi88 square miles The popu- 
lation is estimated at 15,193,1*25 Kan-suh is for the 
most part a howling wilderness of sand and snow, but to 
the east of the Yellow River the country is cultivated and 
to some extent productive The principal river is tho 
\ellow River, the course of which through the province 
lus already been desenbed, and m the mountains to the 
smith of Lan-dum Foo rises the Wei River , which traverses 
She use, and flows into the Yellow River at Tnng-hvan 
The chief products of Kan-suh are cloth, horse hides, a kind 
of curd like butter “ which melts in the mouth, ” and is 
known by the Mongols under the name of Wuta, musk, 
plums, onions, dates sweet melons, and medicines 


Sze-chuen, “ the Four Streams/ 1 is the largest province Sandman, 
in China. It is bounded on the N by Kokonor, Kansuk, 
and Shanse, on the E by Hoo-pih and Hoo-rum, on the S. 
by Kwetrchmu and Yurwian, and on the W by Tibet. Its 
population is estimated at 35,000,000 , it occupies an area 
of 220,000 square milts, and contains fifteen prefectural, 
cities, inclusive of Chmg-too Foo , the provincial Capital 
The western portion of the province foims part of the 
mountain-lands of Central Asia, and the eastern portion, 
comprising about 100,000 square miles, is with the excep- 
tion of the plain on which the city of Chmg-too Foo is 
situated, emphatically a hilly region The boundaries of 
this hilly legion may be described by lines drawn from 
Lung-gan Foo to Kwei-chow Foo on the N , from Kwei-chow 
Foo to Yung-mng Meen on tho S E * and from this latter 
place to Lung gan Foo on the W The ethnological and 
commercial boundaries are clearly and sharply drawn by 
these physical features The mountain districts ale poorly 
cultivated, and are inhabited by “ Ejm,” or Barbarians, 
who are distinguished under the tribal names Of Se-fan, 

Lo lo, and Man-tsze, and whoso allegunco to the Chinese 
Government sits but lightly on them, while the eastern 
portion is exclusively Chinese, and is one of the most 
thnving and populous regions m the empire Through the 4 
southern poitiou of it runs the Yanif-tsze Keang, which li* 
theie navigable throughout the year, while it is tiaversed 
by three laige rivers, the Mm-hang , tho To-htang , and the 
Kia-ltng A rang, all of which take their rise m the mountains 
on its north-west bolder, and empty themselves into the 
Yang-tsze Kiang at Studiow Foo , Loo Chow, and Chung- 
king Foo respectively The whole piovmcc is intersected > t> 

1>> numerous but difficult roads The Ta-pih loo , or great^ 
north road, leads fiom Chmg-too Foo to Peking From 
same centre there blanches out one to Chungking Foo, 9 ne 
to Paou ning Foo, and cue to Ya-< how Foo, while another 
road connects Chnng-hnig F'oo with him h how Foo on the 
Yang-tsze Kiang and beyond with E-ihang Foo in Moo-pik 
From Ya-diow Foo, again, start two important roads, one 
leading into Tibet by way of Ynng-kmg Meen, Tsmg-ke 
Mien, Ta t seen -loo, Le-tang, Pa-tang , and Tsiaindo, and the 
other to Wy stern Yun-nan vifi 7stng-kt Mem, King yuen Foo , 
and Yenyyuen Mien to Ta-le Foo Fiom Ta-le Foo this 
road continues through Momien to Bbamo m Burinah 
Another road connects Pa-tang and Le-Uang Foo with 
Ta-le Foo, and yet another crosses tho southernmost corner 
of the province connecting Tung-thuen Foo in Yun-nan 
with Ta-le Foo m the same province 

The products of Sze-chnen are vaned and valuable, and, 
unlike those of the northern provinces of China, aie 
eminently suitable for foreign export First on the list 
stands silk, and of this at tide of commerce a larger 
quantity is produced in eastcri Sze-ihuen than m any other 
province of the empire There are few districts m this 
region m which silk is not produced, and though it is 
somewhat inf u loi m quality to that produced in Che-leang 
)et in stiength and durability it is so far superior to it 
that it is able to compete successfully with the liner kind 
m the market Largo quantities aie exported to Shense , 

Shan se, Kansnh, Peking , Yun-nan, Tibet, Kwei-chow, 
Kwang-se , I loo-nan, and Hoo-jnh, and lately it has begun 
to figure m the Shanghai returns as an article of foreign 
expoit The cultivation of the poppy is largely carried 
on m the same portion of the piovince The opium 
produced is, however, of an inferior quality, and the 
exportation therefore is limited to those provinces which 
from exceptional circumstances are unable to procure the 
better descnptiou of drug from elsewhere White wax is 
another of the most valuable articles of the Sze-chuen 
trade It is made exclusively m the department of Kear 
ting Foo , the climate of which appears to favour the pro* 
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pagatioo of the disease among the insects which is said by 
the natives to be the cause of the plentiful secretion of wax. 
This belief is borno out by the fact, that in the districts 
where the insects breed only a small quantity of wax is 
produced, and experience has therefore taught the natives 
the advantage of breeding the insects m one district and 
producing the wax m another The region of Keen-thanq 
in the south of the province has been found must suitable 
for breeding purposes, and it is there, therefore, on the insect 
trees, which are evei greens with large and pointed ovate 
leaves, that the breeding processes are carried oil At the 
end of April the produceis start each with a load of the eggs 
of the insects for the district of Kea-tmg Foo, a journey 
which on foot occupies about a fortnight The road 
between the two districts is very mountainous, and as 
exposure 8tf the heat of the sun would hatch the eggs too 
rapidly, this travellers journey only dui mg the night At 
Kea-tmg Foo they are eagerly bought up, and are at once 
put upon the wax tree Baron von Richthofen thus 
describes the subsequent process — “ When the egg balls 
are procui ed they are folded up, six or seven together, m a 
bag of palm loaf These bags aie suspended on the twigs 
of the tiees This is all the human labour required After 
a few days the insects commence coming out They 
Spread as a brownish film over the tu lgs, but do not touch 
the leaves The Chinese describe them as having neithei 
shape, nor head, nor tyes, nor feet It is known that tbo 
insect is a species of coccus Gradually, while the insect 
is growing, the surface ol the twigs becomes encrustated 
with a white substance, this is the wax No care what- 
ever is roquired The insect has no enemy, aud is not 
|won touched by ants In the latter half oi August the 
twigs are cut ott and boiled m water, when the wax rises 
"to the surface It is then melted and poured into deep 
pans It cools down to a translucent and highly crystalline 
substance Ten taels weight of iggs produce from two to 
three catties of wax ” Tobacco is anothu article which 
occupies a pi eminent place among the productions of 
Sze-diuen It is grown very generally throughout the 
province^ aud is expoi ted in large quantities to 3$ tyan, 
Tibet, Inn nan, Hoo-nan , and the export tvUdan-k ow 
alone is estimated at 50,000 piculs annuallv^fl(b best is 
grown m the district of Pe Heen , the next qfflmty is said 
to come from Kut-lanq Heen , and the third quality from 
She-Jang Hem, all these districts being m the plain of 
C/ung-too Foo The habit, which is unknown in other 
provinces, of smoking the tobucco leaves rolled up iu the 
shape of cigars obtains largely in Sze-chnen Salt is also 
produced in Sz( -chuen m laige quantities from brine, which 
is laised fiom wells Tsze-hu-tsmq, m Ttze Chow, Woo- 
tunq-keaou , ne.ii Kea ting F uo, Paou-nmq Foo , and Titnq- 
chuen Foo, are the distneti where the wells are most 
abundant The brine is raised from the well with long 
bamboo tubes and bamboo ropes, and is then led to large 
pans for evaporation In the disfcuct of Tsze-hu-tsmq 
petroleum is struck at a depth of from 1 800 to 2000 feet, 
and is used for evaporating the brine Coal and iron are 
found in many paits of the province, but the only coal 
which is wmiked is of an inferior quality, and the non is 
smelted with wood alone Sugar, tung oil, wheat, barley, 
beans, rice, Indian corn, potatoes, dre , are among the othei 
products of Sze-ehuen Flora the list of exports and re- 
exports from Han-low m the Trade Returns for 1871, 
Baron von Richthofen has made a list of the proximate 
value of the expoits of Sze-diuen in this direction 

Picul t Value In T»cl» 

8ze*(lm(*n Silk 4,075 804,019 

Safllowci 4,837 294,795 

White Wax 10,765 647,029 

Carry forward, 1,835,848 
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Picul* 

Value InTaela 

brought forward, 


1,885,843 

Sze-chuen rhubarb 

2,761 

85,616 

Musk 

14 

58,629 

Spelter 

1,913 

7,485 

Copper 

515 

21,658 

Wood-oil 

290,441 

1,825,701 

Total, Taels 


3,784,882 


Nmg-yuen Foo is the principal distnct from which the 
copper is produced, as much as from 500 to 600 tons a year 
being expoi ted fiom this one prefecture The mints are 
owned by private companies, who aie bound by the terms 
of their licence to sell the metal at a fixed price (8 taels 
per picul) to certain holders of a Government concession, 
who on their part are bound to paj 2 taels per picul mtu 
the provincial treasury 

The province of kwang-tunq is bounded on the N by Kwang 
II oo-nan , Keangse, and Fnh-keen, on the S and E by the tun S 
sea, and on the W by Kwanq-se It contains an area of 
79,456 square miles, and is divided into nine prefectures , 
and the population is estimated at about 19,174,030 Its 
name, which signifies “ East of Kwang,” is derived, 
accoiding to Chinese writers, fiom the fact of its being to 
the east of the old piovmco of IJoo-kwavq , m the same way 
that kwang-se derives its name from its position to the 
west of JJofbkwanq k wang-tung extends for more than 600 
milts from E to W, aud for about 420 from N to S It 
may be described as a hilly region, forming part as it does 
of the. Xan Shan ranges These mountains, speaking 
generally, trend m a north-east and south-westerly direc- 
tion, and are divided by valleys of gioat feitihty The 
puneipal rivers of the province are the Sekcang, which 
has been alieady described , the P)h-ktanq , or North 
River, which rises in the mountains to the noitli of the 
ptovmce, and after a southerly course joins the Se keaug 
at San-diwut/ Hun , the Tung-leanq, or East River, which 
after flowing in a bouth-westerly direction from its source 
in the mnth-cast of the province, empties itself into the 
estuary which sepal ates the city of Canton fiom the sle , and 
the Han River , which luns a north and south couise across 
the eastern poition of the piovmcc, taking its rise in the 
mountains on the western liontiei of FuJuleen, and 
emptying itself into the China Sea m the neighbourhood 
of Swatow Kwanq tung is one of the most productive 
provinces of the empiu Its mineral wealth is very con- 
siderable, and the soil of the valleys and plains is extremely 
fertile The principal aiticle of export is silk, which is 
produced in the distnct foiming tlionvei delta, extending 
from Canton to Macao and having its apex at San shwuy 
Heen The value of the silk and of silken manufactures, 
especially textures which aie annually exported from 
Canton infoieign bottoms, is estimated at about 14,000,000 
dollars Tea is also grown m many districts, and is 
expoi ted annually to the amount of about 3,000,000 dollars , 
cassia liguea, together with cassia buds aud twigs (from the 
sub-preieoturc of looting, 150 miles east of Canton ), 
matting, lire-crackc rs, sugar, and palm leaf fails, which are 
annually exported to the number of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
to New oik alone, are among the other prominent ai tides 
of meichandize Sugar is grown on the banks of almost 
all the rivers, and 40 per cent of the ground under cultiva- 
tion in the districts of Pwan-yu, Tung kwan , aud Tsanq 
eking , is occupied by sugar plantations Out of the total 
exports from Swatow during tho year 1874, which amounted 
m value to £4,367,739, sugar was put down as repiesentmg 
£1,023,810 Three large coal-fields exist in the province, 
namely, the Shaoudwtv Foo field in the north , the II wa 
Heen field distant about 30 miles from Canton , and the 
west coast field, m the south-west The last is by far the 
largest of the three, aud extends over the districts of Woo- 
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chuen, Teen-pih, Yang-keang, Yang-chuen, Gan-ping, Kae - about it The mountain ranges in the south are largely 
ping, Sin-hint/, llo slum, Sm-hwang and Sin-mug The inhabited by Meaou-tsze, who are the original owners of 
coal from the two first named fields is of an inferior quality, the soil, and who have been goaded into a state of rebellion 
but that m the west coast held is of a more valuable kind by the oppression to which they have been subjected by 
Iron ore is found m about twenty different districts, notably the Chinese officials To this disturbing cause has been 
m Tsua/ yuen, 7 sting-fa, Lung-mun, and Luh-fung None, added also another by the spread of the Mahometan 
however, is exported m its raw state, as all which is rebellion of Y un-nan into Borne of the southwestern 
pioduced is manufactuied in the province, and principally districts of the province The devastating effects of these 
at Fat-ikan, wlinh lus been called the Birmingham of civil wars have been most disastrous to the trade and the 
China The Kwang-tnug coast abounds with islands, the prosperity of Kwei-thow The climate is by nature 
largest of which is Hainan , winch forms part of the prefee- unhealthy, the supply of running watei being small, and 
tuns of Kx un<j-< /two Foo This island extends for about that of stagnant water, fiorn which arises a very fatal 
100 miles fiom noitli to south, and the same distance from malaria, being consideiable , but it is at the present time 
east to west The southern and eastern poitions of Hainan lendeied still moie dangerous by the number of corpses 
are mountainous, but on tin uorlb there is a plain of some which are left to putrefy m the fields The agncultural 
extent Cold is found m the central part , and sugar, cocoa products of the province are veiy limited, and its chief 
nuts, betel nuts, buds’ nests, and agar agai, or sea wealth lies m its minerals Coppei, silver, lead, and zme are 
vegetable , an* among the other pi oducts of the island By found m considerable quantities, and as regards quick- 
tho turns of the treaty Ktung-dum Foo on the north silver, Awn-chow is probably the i idlest country m 
coast was to bo a Tieaty Port, and it is now about to be the world It has been from of old the chief product of 
opened to tradi lu the provnn e ol Kwang-tung there the province, and the belt m which it occurs extends 
aie two Treaty Ports, namely, Canton and Swatow At through the whole province from south-west to north-east 
Canton the value ol the exports earned in foreign vessels Om oi the principal mining districts is Kae Chow , m the 
during the year 1874 amounted to £4,672,128, and of prefecture of Kwei-yang Abo, and this district has tLe 
impoits to £1,985,701 The value ot the imports to advantage of being situated near Wang pmq Chow, f rOto 
Swatow during tin same penod was £3,317,297, and of whnh place it can be conveniently and cheaply slnpptd to 
the exports £1,310,321 llankow Cinnabar, realgai, orpiment, and coal form the 

Kwaug-ae The piovimo of hwang-st is bounded on the N by rest ol the mineral products of Kwei-chow Wild silk is 
Kwex-chow and Hoo nan , on the E by Kwang-tung , on the another valuable artich ot export It is chiefly manu- 
S by the Gulf ot Tonquiu and Oodnn clnna, and on the factured m the prefecture of Tsun-e Abo, where three kinds 
W by Yunnan It coveis an area of 78,250 square miles, me produced The fust quality, the trade m which is 
and its population is estimated at 7,113,805 The estimated at about 500,000 tails a year, is chiefly exported 
provmci lI capital is A wa-lmq Abo, or City ut the Foust to Shen-se, Shari-se, and Ft king, while some finds its way to 
of Cinnamon 'Pieis, and there ari bi sides ten prefutural Seang tan and so into Kwang-se The mfenoi kinds are 
cities In the south and east paits of the province the locally consumed 

surfaco is mountainous, but m the north the mountains are The piovmce of Yun nan, “ South of the Clouds/’ is 
exchanged for hills and plums The pi mu pal rivers are bounded on the N by Szt duun, on the E by Kivei-chow'Xusx 
the Si'-h<ang , the course of which has been dcsmbid and Kwang-se , on the S by Bunnali and the Lao tribes, 
above, and the Kwn ktang, or Cinnamon Uivei, which takes and on tin W by Burnish and Tibet Jt occupies an 
its use m the district of Iltnggan, in the north of the area of 107,969 square miles, but though thus the second 
pioviuco, and in the neighbouihood of that of the Suing hugest province oi the empne, its population is estimated 
Kiver, which flows noilhwaid through Hoo nan to the at only 5,561,320, and probably this number is at the 
Tang ting Lake The kwei ktang, on the otliu liana, takes present time, m consequence ot the long continuance and 
a southeily couise, and passes the cities of Kwn-lui, Yang- violent extinction of the Panthay rebellion, excessive The 
so Hern , Pi nq-fd Foo, Chaou-ping Hun, and so finds its way gieator part of the province may be said to consist of an 
to Woo-chow Foo, whole it joins the watei s of the Se- K tang extensive plateau, containing numerous valley plains, 
Another consideiable* uvci is the Lew-henng, or Willow which is divided m the northern portion by mountain 
Hi vei, which uses in the mountains inhabited by the Meaou- ranges that enter at the noith-west corner of the pro- 
ts/e, in the district ol Yung-Uunq , in Kwti~t how Leaving vime and separate the water*, of the Km-dta -ktang, the 
its source it takes a south-east* rly direction, and enters Meikon, and the Salwetn Besides Y un-nan Foo, the 
Kwang w, in the district of Ilwae-yuen After eucucliug capital, the province contains twenty prefectuial cities, 
the city of that name, it flows south as far as Lew thing seveial of which- — Tung-chutn Abo, Y un-nan Abo, Ta-te 
Heen , where it forms a junction with the Lung-keang, oi Abo, Yunq-chang Foo, Tsoo-heung Foo, and Lmg-gan Abo, 
Dragon ltiver Adopting the trend of this last-named for example — are situated m the valley plains just spoken 
stream, which has its head-watei s in Yun-nan, the mingled of The prmcijial nveis aie the Meikon, which traverses 
flow passes eastwaid, and further on in a south-easterly the province from north to south on its way to the China 
direction, by Lew-thow Foo, Woo senen Heen, and Sin-chow Sea through Anam , the Salwetn , which runs a parallel 
Foo, where it luceives the waters of the Se-keang , and course thiougk its western portion, the Km-sha-kcanq, 
thenceforth changes its name for that of its affluent which runs first m a south-east and then m an easterly 

Kwel-chow The province of Kwei (how is bounded on the N by Sze- direction through the north of the province , and the head- 
chuen , on the E by Hoonan, on the 8 by Kwang-se, and waters of the Sonqka, which takes its rise m the south 

on the W by Yun-nan It contains 64,554 square miles, eastern part of the province This last-named nvei forms 

and has a population of about 5,288,219 Kwei-yang a navigable communication from Yun-nan to the Gulf of 
Foo is the provincial capital, and besides this there are Tong-king where it empties itself into the sea The navi- 
eloveu prefectural cities m the jirovince With the gation commences at Mamhaou, a town only ten days’ 
exception of plains m the neighbourhood of Kwei-yang journey from Yun-nan Foo, and it thus affords an easy 
Foo, Tarling Foo , and Tmn-e Abo, m the central and outlet for the mining districts of eastern and southern 
northern regions, the province may be described as moun- Yun-nan There are two large lakes m the province, 
tamous But the very disturbed state in which it has been —one m the neighbourhood of Ta-le Abo, which is 24 

for many years makes it difficult to gam much information miles m length by 6 miles m breadth, and the other 
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near Yunnan Foo , which measures from 70 to 80 miles m 
circumference Several important roads intersect the pro- 
vince, the chief of which are— 1 The road from Y un-nan 
Foo to Bhamo m Burniah vi& Ta-le Foo (12 days), Tdng 
yu$ Chow or Momien (8 days), and Manwyne , — an easy road 
as^Far as Ta-le Foo , but beyond this city the mountain ranges 
spokcu or above present obstacles of no little diffie ulty , 2 
The road from Ta-le Foo northwards to B a tang viA Le-kecutg 
Foo , which thus connects western Y un-nan with Tibet , 3 
The road apokeu of m the description of Szt-chucn, from Ta h 
Foo to Ching-too Foo via Ning yuen Foo and Ya-dww Foo , 

4 The road fiom Y un-nan Foo to Seu-chow Foo, vi& Tung 
chum Foo and Chaou-tung Foo , 5 l'he load from tin 
same city to Wang-pmg Chow, in Kwei chow , \ifi K we i- yang 
Foo, and down the Yuen lit vet to Chang -till Foo in / loo- 
nan f and 6 the ancient and impoitant tiade road to 
Canton This route connects Y un-nan Foo with PlIl-m 
F oo , in Kwang-tte , on the Canton west nvei, a land journey 
which occupies about twenty days From this point the 
river lurnishes in quiet times an easy communication with 
( 'avion , but of late, owing to the disturbed condition of 
Kwang-ae, this route has been little used The agricultural 
products of the provinco are fully sufficient to supply the 
wants of the inhabitants, but its chief wealth lies in the 
minerals with which it abounds On this subject Baron 
von Kichthofen says, k< We are now m an extremely 
remarkable region, which is highly worthy a detailed 
examination, because a great variety and quality of metal- 
liferous deposits are distributed throughout its extent 
The countiy so distinguished comprehends ueaily the 
whole of Yun nan , fiom Ta-kwan ting in the north to Po mh 
Foo ui the south, and from the eastern boundary of the 
provinco to Tdng yu$ Chow (Momien) m the west Besides, 
it extends acioss the Yang-tsze , and comprises the whole 
department of Nuui-yum Foo , till r l\mg ke Hun, a district 
of Ya-diow Foo , and in tho east, the district of Wei-nmg 
Chow m Kwei-diow There are no positive indications to 
show that tho metalliferous regiou extends beyond those 
limits to the south, west, and north, but this is different 
as regai ds the direction to the cast, or rather noith-east 
1 have had several statements given me concerning the 
occurrence of oils of copper and silver thiough a large 
portion of Kwa chow , but as no mines aro worked outside 
of Warning Chow , the statement caunot be considered as 
proved It is, however, a remarkable fact, that imme- 
diately adjoining the metalliferous legion of Yun-nan to 
the noi til-east, commences a belt distinguished by the 
occnrience of quicksilver and its oies It extends through 
the whole width of the provuueof Kwn-chow Quicksilver 
is found only in this belt, aud not in Yuimudi ” 

ttihei and gold are among the im tals pi educed m 
Yun-nan , but they are not known to exist m any laige 
quantities Lead is of frequent occurrence in the province, 
and indeed the area through which copper, silver, lead, 
tiu, aud zinc are distributed in sufficient quantities to make 
mining answer, comprises at least 80,000 square miles 
The ores aro generally of good quality, and are so deposited 
as to be easy of extraction Tea from Po-uih Foo f in 
southern Yunnan , which is well known and appieriated 
throughout the empire , opium of an mftrior qutdity , 
medicines m the shape not only of herbs and roots, but also 
of fossil shells, bones, teeth, aud various products of the 
annual kingdom , and precious stones, principally jade and 
rubies, are among tho other exports from Yun-nan 

The imperial province of Shmg-kmg , in southern 
Manchuria, is bounded on the N by Mongolia and T'ti-tsi- 
har , on the E by the newly-acquired Russian province 
of A moor, the Sea of Japan, and Corea , on the S by 
Coiea, the Yellow Sea, and the Gulf of Leaou-tung, aud on 
the W by Mongolia It occupies an area of 43,000 square 
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miles, and coutains a population of 6,000,000 Its capital 
city is Moukden (41° 40' N lat , 130° 30' E long ) or, as it is 
otheiwiso known, Slung king, “ the Flourishing Capital,’ 
oi Shin-yang , and btsidt s this it has one other prefectur d 
city, namely, Km-chow Foo The suitace of the province 
is divided betwten plum and mountain, the latter feature 
largely predominating A line diawn irom King chow 
Foo (41° 12' N lat, 121° 10 E long) noith-cast to 
Moukden , and then south by west thiough Leaou yang and 
JJai-dtntg to Kan how and tho sea, would define the hvel 
country, the rest of tho piovmce consisting of mountains 
mti incited with v illey* Ahugt poitnm of tin j 'lam bung 
an alluvial deposit is extremely futile, but m t lit nugh 
bourhood of tho sta that saline exudation so common m 
the north of China lenders futile all attempts at cultivation 
To the uoitli and east of this ilistuct inn muneious 
mountain langos, for the most port in a noith-and-southerly 
dnection The climate of Shiny king ih nmi kid by 
extremes of heat and cold In sumrnu the temperature 
varies from 70"* to 110°, and m wmtei irom 1)0° above to 
10° below zero Tile mountain scenery is exttemely 
picturesque, aud the trees and sluubs are such as arc 
tommuu m England, the mountain ash being tho only 
((million English tice which is there conspicuous by its 
absence The most important nvus aie the Lcaou-ho and 
the Ta yang ho The iortnei takes its use m Mongolia, 
aud altei running an easterly course for about 400 miles, 
turns m a south-westerly dnection, and empties itself 
into the Gulf of Ltaou lung , in the neighbourhood ot Ytng- 
tszt , up to which town, 20 miles from the bai, the nvei is 
navigable for large junks The Ta-yang-ho rises in the 
mountains to the south of the plain, and empties itself into 
the Yellow Sea The principal loads thiough thopiovinee 
aie — 1st, The imperial highway from 1'ekuig , which passes 
thiough tho Great Wall at Shan-hai-kwan , along the slimes 
of the Gulf of Pth chih-li to Moukden , and after leaving this 
city divides into thiee branches — one going eastward to 
Corea, another going by A urn and Aldiuku to San sing, 
tho limit of the empae in this dnection, while a thud 
diverges N by W to Fa-kwo mun , thence thiough Mongolia 
to Petu-na , ami then to Tntsi-har, Met gen , and tht 
Amour , 2d, A road from Ymg tsze southward to Km-chow , 
m tile extremity of the promontory of Ltaou tuny, and 3d, 
a road from the same point in an easterly direction to 
Fung hwang-ihmg and the Gate of Corea Tho Treaty 
Fort of the province is Nt w-duvang, hut owing to tho 
difficulty of reaching tins town, the foreign settlement lias 
been established at Yuigtw During 1874 the value of 
goods imported into this ]>ort was 2,133,135 taels, and 
that of exports was 1,753,5 1 3 t ills The cliitf agricult ui il 
pioducts of Slung king are whut, bailey, millet, oats, 
maize, cotton, indigo, and tobacco Goal, iron, and gold 
aie also found in considerable quantities in \nnous localities, 
bat as yet they aie very little wot kid 

lit s ton y 

Far reaching as is the histoiy of China, it yit fails to History 
giv 3 us any ac< ount of the ougin of the Chinese race Its 
hrst page begins bydistnbing the nucleus of the nation as 
a little hunk of wanderers, roving among the forests of 
Shan-si, without houses, without clothing, without fin to 
dress their viifcuals, aud subsisting on the spoils of the 
(base, eked out with roots and insects Investigation, 
however, has proved beyond doubt that the »e wumlireis 
were no indigenous sons of the soil, but wire stiaugirs and 
pilgiuns from other lands Some believe that their point 
of departure was in the region to the south-east of tho 
Caspian Sea, aud that, having crossi?d the head waters of 
tho Oxus, they made their way eastward along the 
southern slopes of the Teen shan But however this may 
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be, it ib plain that as they journeyed they struck on the 
northern course of the Yellow River, and that they 
followed its stream, on the eastern bank, as it trended south 
as far as Tung-kwan, and that then, turning with it due 
eastward, they established small colonies on the fertile 
plains of the modern province of Shan se But though 
these immigrants were for the moment wanderers they 
brought with them habits of settled labour Some traces 
are discernible which might possibly be accepted as 
evidences that the Chinese had at one tune a tendency to 
a nomadic rather than to an agricultural state of existence 
In the Book of IDstotual Documents the governors of the 
province aro called ‘‘pastors” and “ fieldsmen,” and 
Mencius speaks of princes generally as “ pastors of men ” 
It is impossible also to overlook the identity of outline 
between the Chinese house and the sweeping roof sup- 
ported by poles of the Tatar tent , and it is said that when 
Jengiz Khan in his invasion of China took a city, Ins 
soldiers immediately set about pulling down the four walls 
of the houses, leaving the overhanging roofs supported by 
the wooden columns, — by which process they converted them 
into excellent tents for themselves and their horses To 
some extent it may be said, too, that the language coun- 
tenances this belief, since many common words find their 
expression m characters of which the hieroglyphics for 
sheep and cattle form part For instance, we find that 
the character |j|, meaning truthfulness, uprightness, is 
composed of the two parts, ^ and oi “my sheep,” 
thus apparently pointing to a time when the ownership of 
flocks was a common cause of dispute , the same is t lie case 
also with the character m (ho, “right,” which is made up 
of ft, Tsz(, “one’s own,” and Vnnq, “sheep,” and jvjf, 
Tseanq, “to examine and fudge clearly,” which is com 
posed of yen, “woids,” or to talk, and , “sheep,” 
which would indicate that the first idea of a judicial 
examination aioso out of wi anglings ubout sheep But 
notwithstanding those apparent evidences in favour of the 
Chinese having been originally a nomadic rathei than an 
agricultural people, it becomes abundantly evident from 
the earliest lecords they possess that at all events, imme- 
diately on their arnval in China, they settled down as 
agriculturists They cultivated grain for their sustenance, 
and flax, which they wove into garments They knew 
the value of silk worms and planted the mulberry tree , 
they developed trade, and established fairs at certain 
cotities 111 their districts Neither were they destitute of 
the elements of intellectual cultuie They had some know- 
ledge of astromony, and in all probability they brought 
with them an acquaintanceship with hieroglyphic writing, 
at all events, at a very early pouod, we hoar of E Ym 
(1743-1710 b c ), presenting a petition m writing to the 
king, and there is no surer ground for the belief that knotted 
cords weio in use among them before writing was invented 
than tlieie is for the legend, that the foims of the charac- 
ters were lirst suggested to Tsang-hoS by the marks on the 
back of a tortoise 

The possession of those habits and acquirements gave 
the lmnngiants a great advantage over the nations of the 
land As they advanced they found the country inhabited 
by “fiery dogs” on the north, “great bowmen” in the 
east, “ the ungovernable vermm ” on the south, and the 
“ mounted warriors ” on the west Differing m language, 
as also m every other respect, from the invaders, these 
tribes became their natural enemies, but they were unable 
to stand against the “ black-haired race ” During the 
first centuries after the establishment of a regular system 
of government we hear of them now as common enemies 
of the Chinese, and now as temporary allies of one or 
another of the states into which the growing kingdom was 
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divided But by degrees they drop out of the history of 
the empire Step by step they were driven back into the 
less inhabited parts , whole tribes were transported, others 
were annihilated, until but a small remnant was left 
These wandeiers sought and found refuge from their 
enemies m the mountainous regions of Kwei-$how and 
K wang-so, where their descendants, the Meaou-tsze, still 
maintain themselves against the forces of China 

It was an ancient belief of Chinese writers that there had 
existed a peiiod of 2,267,000 and odd years between the 
time when the powers of Heaven and Earth first united to 
produce man as the possessor of the soil of China, and the 
time of Confucius This having been accepted as a fact, it 
became necessary for the early historians to invent long 
lines of dynastic rulers to fill up the gap between the 
creation and the period with which the Book of Historical 
Documents commences Accordingly, we find a series of 
ten epochs described as preceding the Chow dynasty The 
events connected with most of these aro purely fabulous, 
and it is not until we come down to the eighth period 
that we can trace any glimmer, howevei obscuied, of 
history This, we are told, commenced with the reign 
of Yew-chaou She (the Nest having), who, if such a man 
ever existed, was probably one of the first of those who, as 
the immigrants mci eased and multiplied, was chosen to 
direct their counsels aud to lead tlieir armies This chief 
induced them to settle within the bend of the Yellow 
River, the site of the modern province of Shan-se, and 
taught them to make huts of the boughs of trees Under 
the next chief, Suy-jm She (the Fire-producer), the grand 
discovery of fire was effected by the accidental friction o 
two pieces of dry wood lie taught the people to look up 
to Teen, the great ci eating, pieservmg, and destroying 
power , and he invented a method of registering time and 
events, by making certain knots on thongs or cords twisted 
out of the bark of trees Next to him followed Yung- 
clnng She, and then Fuli-he, who separated the people into 
classes or tribes, giving to each a particidai name, dis- 
covered iron, appointed certain days to show their grati- 
tude to heaven, by ofteung the fnst-iruits of tho earth, 
and invented the eight diagtams which serve as the founda- 
tion of the Yih-kmg Fuli-he leigned 115 years, and his 
tomb is shown at Chm-clioo, m the province of Shen-se, 
at this day Ills successor, Chiu-nung, invented the 
plough , and from that moment the civilization of China 
proceeded by rapid and progressive steps 

As the early histoiy of every ancient people is more or 
less vitiated by fable, we ought not to be more fastidious 
or less indulgent towards the marvellous m that of China, 
than we are towards Egyptian, Gieek, or Roman history 
The mam facts may be true, though the details are m 
correct , and though the accidental discovery of fire may 
not have happened under Suy-jin She, yet it probably was 
first communicated by the friction of two sticks, which at 
this day is a common method among almost all savages of 
producing fire Nor is it perhaps strictly correct that 
Fuli-he nude the accidental discovery of iron, by having 
burnt a quantity of wood on a brown earth, any more than 
that the Phoenicians discovered the mode of making glass 
by burning groen wood on sand , yet it is not improbable 
that some such processes first led to these discoveries And 
if it be objected against the history, that the reign of 115 
years exceeds the usual period of human existence, this after 
all is as nothing, when compared with tho contemporaneous 
ones recorded m biblical history Thus, also, considerable 
allowances aie to be deducted from tho scientific discoveries 
of Chm-nung m botany, when we read of his having m 
one day discovered no less than seventy different species 
of plants that were of a poisonous nature, and seventy 
others that were antidotes against their baneful effects. 
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The next sovereign, Hwang-te, was a usurper, but 
dunng his reign the Chinese are stated to have made a 
very rapid progress m the arts and conveuieuces of civilized 
life , and to his lady, Se-lmg-she, is ascribed the honour 
of having first observed the silk produced by the worms, 
of having unravelled their cocoons, and of having worked 
the fine filaments into a web of cloth The tomb of liwang-tc 
is also preserved to this day in the province of Shcn-se 

But with the reign of Yaou (2356 b c ) we emerge to 
some extent from the mist which hangs over the earlier 
records of China Here Confucius takes up the strain, 
and though his narrative will not bear criticism it yet 
furnishes us with some historical data The character of 
Yaou and his successor Shun have been the theme of 
every writer on history from the time of Confucius down- 
wards So strong was the force of the examples they set 
that virtue pervaded the land, emne was unknown, and the 
nation increased m size and prosperity During the reign 
of Yaou the empire extended from 23° to 40° N lat , 
and from the bth degree of longitude west from Peking 
to the 10th degieo east He established his capital at 
Ke-choo in Shan-tung, and established marts and fairs 
throughout the laud After his death he was succeeded 
by Shun, who for some years had shared with him the 
responsibilities of government It was during this period 
that the “ Great ” Yu was employed to drain off the waters 
of the flood which had visited the north of China m con- 
sequence, probably, of one of the numerous changes in the 
course of the Yellow River This woik he accomplished 
after having expended nine years' labour upon it, and as a 
reward for this and othei services he was raised to the 
throne on the death of Shun After him succeeded a 
number of rulers, each one less qualified to govern than the 
last, until one Ke6 (1818 nc) ascended the throne In 
this man were combined all the worst vices of kings He 
was licentious, cruel, faithless, and dissolute From such 
a one Heaven withdrew her piotection The people lose 
against him, and having swept away all traces of him and 
his bloody house, they proclaimed the commencement of a 
now dynasty, to bo called the Shang dynasty, and their 
leader, Tang, they named the first emperor of the new line 
(1766 bo) Aided by wise counsellors, this monarch 
restored to the country some of its former prosperity But 
the same fatality which attended the descendants of Yu 
overtook also his successors They became self-indulgent 
and effeminate They lost all hold on the affections of their 
people, so that when Chow, aided and abetted by his 
consort Ta-ke, gave vent to passions of a moie than usually 
cruel and debased nature, they revolted, and Woo- Wang 
ascended the throne as the first emperor of the Chow 
dynasty Woo-Wang was all that tiadition represents tho 
founders of dynasties to have been He was brave, 
talented, and virtuous, but he committed tho mistake of 
dividing his kingdom into seventy-two feudal states in 
order that he might bestow principalities on Ins own 
relations and the descendants of former empeiors The 
fatal result of this subdivision soon became obvious 
Jealousies sprang up among the princes, internecine wars 
raged unceasingly, and the allegiance of the feudatories to 
the central authority became daily weakened Nor wore 
the enemies of the empire confined to those within its 
borders, for, during the reign of Mali Wang (936 B c ) wo 
are told tfiat the Tatars, of whom we now hear for tho first 
time, taking advantage of the confusion which reigned 
within the limits of tho empire, made predatory incursions 
into the states, and though they were invariably driven off, 
yet from this time they remained a constant source of 
danger and annoyance to the Chinese Such was the state 
of the empire, detracted by internal wars and harassed by 
the attacks of a foreign foe, when Confucius was born 
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(551 b o ), and though the sage devoted his life to the 
promulgation of virtue and the right principles of govern- 
ment, little or no heed was at the time paid to his 
remonstrances and exhortations, and he died (475 b c ) in 
retirement, a neglected and disappointed man Neither did 
the efforts of Laou-tsze, who was a few years senior to 
Confucius, or of Mencius, who succeeded him after an 
interval of 107 ytaiB, meet with any better success 
Disoider was rife thioughout the land, and the authority 
of the cential Government was on the wane 

Signs now began to appear foieshadowing the fall of the 
dynasty During tho reign of Wei-leS Wung, the bra/en 
vessels upon which Yu had engiaved the different 
provinces of the empire weio observed to shake violentl} 
and shoitly aftet wards a mountain fell nr toss the stieam 
of the Yellow Ri\cr causing a wide-spread inundation As 
the empire became weakened by internal dissensions so 
much tho inure did the power of the neighbouring states 
increase Of these the most important was that of Thsm, 
on the noi th w r est, whuh, when it became evident that the 
kingdom of Chow must fall to pieces, took a pi eminent 
pait m tho wais undei taken by Tsoo on the south and Tsm 
on the noi th for the coveted pnze But the struggle was 
an unequal one The supei unity of Thsm m point of size, 
and in the number of lighting men at its command, carried 
all befoie it, and m 255 n Chaou seung Wang, having 
silenced Ins rivals, possesstd himstlf ot the impel lal states 
Thus fell the Chow dynast), dunng the existence of which 
the empire may liavt said to have been extended from the 
33d to tho 38th parallels of latitude, and iiom the 106th to 
the 119th degree of longitude 1 , that is to say, it included 
the southern portions of tin piovmct of Chili-h, Shan-se, and 
Shen-sc, the northern poitions ol Honan and Keangsoo 
and the western half of Shan tung r I lie cipital was fixed 

at Chang-gan llecn in Mien st But though vntually 
emperoi, Cliaou-seang Wang abstained fiom adopting the 
un penal title, and lie died m 251 bc, leaving his son 
Ileaou-wSn Wang to succeed him Sc airily was this 
sovereign seated on the tin one when he was attacked with 
a fatal illness, and utter a leign oi but tlnee da>s he 
became “ a guest in heaven," and Chang-seang Wang Ins 
son leigned in Ins stead Tho only title to fame possessed 
by this monarch was that he was the latlur of one ol tho 
greatest mlcrs China has evei had As he was himself a 
man of no maik, it was probab)) fortunate foi the countiy 
that he occupied the thione foi only llnce )ens, and at the* 
end of that time (246 bc), he yielded up Ins earthly 
honours to Che Hwang-te, “ the ln-d universal empeioi " 
This sovereign was but tlnitten jears of age when ho 
ascended the throne, but young as he was lie speedily 
made Ins influence everywhere felt He chose Heen-yang, 
the modern St gan Foo, as Ins capital, and built there a 
magnificent palace, w r hich w r us tho wemdei and admiration 
of his contemporaries Ho constructed roads through tho 
empire, he formed canals and elected numeious and hand- 
some public buildings Having by these and other means 
settled the internal affairs of his kingdom, he turned his 
attention to the enemies beyond his frontier Chief among 
these were the lloung-noo Tatars, whose attacks had for 
years kept the Chinese and neighbouring pnncipalities m 
a state of disquiet Against these foes he rnurched with 
an army of 300,000 men and completely routed them, 
exterminating those in the neighbourhood of China, and 
driving the lest into the mountains of Mongolia He had 
no sooner returned from this campaign than he was called 
upon to face a foimidablo rebellion m Ho-nan, which had 
been set on foot by the adherents of the feudal princes, all 
of whom he had dispossessed when he reconstructed the 
empire on the monarchical principle Against these rebels 
he was as successful as he had been against the Heung-noo, 
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and as soon as peace was restored lie marched southwards 
to subdue the tribes on the south of the Nan-shan ranges, 
that is to say the inhabitants of the modern piovinces of 
Fuh-keen, Kwang tung, and Kwaug sc Having accom- 
plished this vast undertaking, he letumed to Ins capital to 
admuustei the empire he had won, the limits ot which 
v/eie as neatly as possible those of modern China proper 
One monument i cumins to the present day to bear 
witness to his eutet prising eneigy Finding that the 
northern states of Tlisiu, Ohaou, and \en were building 
lines of fortification along their uoitheru frontier foi pio- 
tection against the incuisions of the JJeung-noo, he con- 
ceived the idea of building one gigantic wall, which was to 
stu tch across the w'hole no) them hunt of the huge empire 
fiom the sea to the luitliest western corner of the modern 
piovime of Kan suh Tins woik was begun under Ins 
linmediitc supervision in 214 bo, but though it was 
energetically pt weeded with, he died before it was corn- 
j)kted Notwithstanding all that he had done for the 
coiintiy he was vciy unpopular with tlie upper classes 
lie was a iifouner, and lefoimers wcie as distasteful to the 
Chinamen of that time as to those of to-day, and schoolmen 
and pidauts wcie for ever holding up to the admiration of 
tlie people the heroes of the feudal times and the advan- 
tages of the system they administered This doctinn w^as 
lull of danger to the state, and Che llwang-to thueforc 
determined to bleak once aud for all with the past To 
this end ho 01 deicd the destruction of all books having 
refeieuco to the past lustoiy of the empue This dune 
was almost universally lamul out, and nuuy scholars were 
put to death foi failing in obedience to it The measure, 
however, widened the breach bctwtin the tmpuor and 
the uppei classes, and when, on Ins death, in 210 B c , his 
son Uih she Hvvaug tc ast ended the tin one, the wule-spiead 
discontent bioke out into tumults Taking advantage of 
the contusion which Unis aioso, the princes who had been 
dispossessed by (lie Hwang to again attempted to regain 
the tin unis they had lo^t Unlike his fathei, Uih-slio 
Hwang to was quite unable to gi apple with tioublous 
times 11c was a weak ind debamhed youth, and was 
mill deicd aftu having olleied a iccble resistance to his 
enemies Ills son Tszeyung thereupon surrendeied him- 
self to Lew Fang, one of the two generals, who at that 
tune were the leaders ot the rebellion Unfortunately, 
howevei, In* alter waids fell into the hands of Hcung \ u, 
the other elnettaiu, who was as Hood-thirsty as Lew 
Fung was meicitul, and who instantly put him to death 
along with all lus family and associates The rnaliy 
between these two chieftains broke out into open war faro 
almost immediately after this event, on Hcung \u usuip- 
ltig to himself impel ml honours For live ye us wai laged 
between the two comb it nits, urnl at the end ot that time 
Lew Fang was left master of the field aftei a decisive 
battle before Woo-keang, in which llcang Yu was slam 
Lew Fang was then pimlunied emperor (20(> b c ) under 
the title of kauu-te, and the new line was styled the Han 
dynasty 

On ascending the throne Kaou te established lus capital 
at Loyatig m Ho-nan, and afterwards i amoved it to 
Chaug-gan m Sheu-se Having founded lus light to 
rebel on the oppressive nature of the laws promulgated by 
Oho Hwang te, he abolished the ordinances of Tlisiu, with 
the exception of that refornng to the dostiuctnm of the 
books — foi, like his great predecessor, he dreaded the 
influence exercised by the Litnati — and he exchanged the 
worship of the gods of the soil of Thsiu lor that of those 
of Hun, his native state Ills successor, however, gave 
every encouragement to literature, and appointed a com- 
mission to restore as tar as possible tho texts which had 
boon destroyed by Che Hwang-to In this the commission 


was very successful It was discovered that m many cases 
the law had been evaded, and numerous books which had 
ceased to have any corporeal bung were found to exist on 
the tablets of the memories of scholars This new period 
of hteraiy activity added to the general prosperity of the 
empire Thcie was peace within its borders, and dts 
frontiers lcmamed unchallenged, except occasion Jlly b) the 
Heung-noo, who suflered many and severe defeats at the 
hands of the Chinese geneials Thwarted, therefore, m 
their attacks on China, these incorrigible marauders turned 
their attention to the kingdom of YuS-cke, which had 
grown up in tho western extremity of Sken-se, and after 
much fighting drove their victims along the Teen-shan 
nan-loo to modem Western Tartary, that is to say, the 
territory between Turkestan and the Caspian Sea This 
position of affairs suggested to the emperor the idea o£ 
forming an oflensive and defensive alliance with the YuS- 
che against the Heung-noo With this object an ambas- 
sador was sent to Western Tartary, who, after having 
been twice imprisoned by the Heung-noo, returned with 
no more beneficial lesult than that his embassy waa 
the means of introducing silk mto Europe However, 
in 121 bo, the reigning emperor, Woo-to, sent an 
expedition against the Heung-noo, aud completely de- 
feated them The conqueied people tendered their sub- 
mission to the victors, and the Chinese established 
colonies, built towns, aud appointed governors m the 
\anquisked piovinces From this time the power of the 
Heung-noo began to wane Dissension broke out among 
then diffeiont chieftains, and m 93 a d they were com- 
pletely driven out of Eastern Asia, and tlie 3d century 
witnessed their flight into the district north-east of tho 
Caspian Sea, now occupied by the Kirghese, a broken and 
impotent lemnant Few Chinese dynasties have lasted 
much more than two centimes, and the fust Hun dynasty 
was no exception to the lull About the beginning of the- 
Chnstiau eia u notabli lebel, one Wang Mang, lose m 
levolt against the infant smcossoi of Fing-to (1 ai>), and 
in 9 a i) pioclaimed lmnself emperor He, however, at 
best only gamed tlie sufhages of a portion of the nation, 
and bet oil long Ins oppressive nets estranged even these* 
supporters ltom him In 23 ad Lew Sew headed a 
ioimidable using agnmt him and completely defeated him 
lie was destined, howe\cr, to die by tho hands of lus 
followers In a revolt of Ins remaining troops his head 
was stiuek from his shoulders and his body was tom in 
pieces by Ins o\\ n soldiery 

His opponent. Low Sew, was now proclaimed empcioi 
under the title of Kwang woo te, and m consequence of Ins 
living on Lo yang in Ho nan as Ins capital, the line ot 
which he was the fust cmperoi became known as the* 
Eastern Han dynasty Within this pound aie embraced 
some of the most lemaikable events in the history ot Chum 
Dining the lugn of Ins suecessoi Mmg-te, 05 a i> , Buddhism 
was introduced fiom India into Chum, and about tho same 
time the celebrated General Fan Cliaou was sent on an 
embassy to the king of fehen-sken, a small stale of 
Turkestan, near the modem Fidjan So successful was 
he in his mission, that before long he added the states ot 
Skcn-sken, Klioten, Kuclk,, and Kashgar as apanages to 
tlie Chinese clown But m accordant e with precedent, 
aftei a time the glory of the dynasty became dimmed 
Distui bailees oeuurLcl m the provinces, and, >u 173, a 
vnulent pestilence bioke out which held possession of the 
country for eloven years A magical cure foi this plague 
was said to have been discovered by a Taouist priest named 
Chang Keo, who made so good a use of his discovery that 
in a single month he had gained a sufficiently huge 
following to enable him to gam possession of the noi them 
provinces of the empire He was, howevei, opposed aud 
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defeated by Tsaou Tsaou, another aspirant to imperial 
honours, whose son, Tsaou Pei, on the death of Heen-te 
(220 ad), proclaimed himself emperor, adopting the title 
of Wei as the appellation of his dynasty But at the same 
time there were two other Richmonds m the field, Lew Pei 
a^d Sun Keuen, and the strongth of these three adventuu is 
were so aearly equal that they agreed to divide the empire 
between them Tsaou Pei, under the title of Wdn-tc, ruled 
over the kingdom of Wei (220), which occupied the whole 
of the central and northern portion of China Lew Pei 
established the Shuh Ilan dynasty m the modern province 
of Szc-chuen (221), and called himself Chaou-le3 tc , 
and to Sun Keuen Khan fell the southern pu>\ lines 
of the empire, from the Yangts/o Keang south-wards, 
including the modern Tonquin, which he formed into 
the kingdom of Woo with Nan king for Ins capital, and 
adopted for himself the imperial stylo of Ta-te (222 
a T) ) 

But China during the period of the “ Three Kingdoms ” 
was a house divided against itself Rivalries, the seeds 
of which had been sown at tho tuno of the pat tit ion 
■of territory, broke out moio fiercely as soon as tho 
courts were established Lew Pei, as a descendant of the 
bouse of Han, looked upon himself as the rightful sovereign 
of the whole empire, and ho despatched an ai my under 
the command of the celebrated geneial Chon ko Loang to 
support his claims Tins army was met by an opposing 
force under tho Wei commandei Sze-ma E, of whom 
Chinese historians say that “ he led armies like a god,” 
and who, by adopting a Fabian policy, completely dis 
-comfited his adversary But tho close of this campaign 
brought no peace to the country Wars bee nine chronic, 
and by degrees the reins of power slipped out of the 
hands of empeiors into those of tlicir generals loiemost 
among these weio the members of the Sze-ma family of Wei 
S/e-ma E left a son, S/e-ma CIl.iou, scarcely less distin 
gui shed than he was himself, and when Sze nia Cliaou was 
gatheied to Ins fatheis his honours descended to Sze-ma 
Yen, who, finding the county upo foi a change, deposed 
tho ruhug sovereign of Wei, and proclaimed himscli emperor 
ol China (2G5 ad) His dynast} he staled the Western 
Tsin dynasty, and he adopted foi himself the title of 
Woo-to Tho most noticeable event in this leigu was the 
advent of the ambassadors of the Emperoi Theodosius in 
284 For some )c,us the neighbounng states appear to 
have transferred then allegiance from the House of Wei 
to that of Thin But the condition of China at this time 
was such that no government could stand unless admm- 
lsteied by an able and powcitul chief Woo te’ssuctessois 
failing to fulfil these conditions, the countiysoon fell agun 
into rhsoider The Heung noo, encouraged by the decad 
-ence of tho Chineso power, renewed lucursions into the 
empire at the beginning of the 4th centuiy, and m tho 
confusion which followed on these attacks from without as 
well as those tint were distracting the eountiy from within, 
an adventurer named Lew Yuen established himsoli (in 
311) aR emperor, Inst at Ping yang in Khon-se and after- 
wards in Lo-yatig and Chang-gan The history of this 
period is very chaotic Numeious states sprung up into 
existence, some founded by the Ileung-uoo, and others by 
the Seen-po tribe, a Tungusic clan inhabiting a temtory to 
the north of China, and who afterwaids established the 
Leaou jlynasty in China The hand of every man was 
against his neighbour Nothing was lasting , and in 419 
the Eastern Tsm dynasty, which had dragged on a 
chequered existence for ncaily a centuiy, came to an end, 
and with it disappeared for close on two hundred years all 
semblance of united authority The country became 
divided into two parts, the north and tho south In the 
north four families reigned successively, two of which 
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were of Seen-pe origin, viz , the Wei and the How Chow, 
the other two, the Pih Tse and the How Leang, being 
Chinese In the south fivo different houses supplied rulers, 
who were all of Chinese descent 
This period of disorder was brought to a close by the 
establishment of the Suydynasty (590) Among the officials 
of the ephemeral dynasty of Chow was one \ang Keen, 
who on Ins daughtei becoming empicss (578) was created 
duke of Suy Meamvlnle, ho waited foi an opportunity to 
overturn tho reigning house, and, as has so otten happened 
in the history of China, he hail not long to wait Tho 
last of the house of Clun was us weak and pmfhgate as 
any of lus predecessors Him \ang Keen deposed and 
immediately ascended the tin one ( r >90) The eountiy, 
weary of contention, was only too gkul to at knowledge 
his undivided authoiity , and duung the sixteen )ears of 
his icign the internal affairs of China weie compaiativtl) 
peaceably and piosperously administered The empeioi 
instituted a new and lmpioved <ode of laws, and show tel 
his icspett foi literature by adding 5000 volumes to tho 
10,000 which composed tho impel nil binary Abroad, his 
policy was equally successful He defeated thoTatais and 
chastised tho Coioans, who weio disposed to tlnow aside 
his authoiity Tho only si cue of disoidei was in Ins own 
household Ilis sons wm uniiily and violent, and after 
lus death, m G04, his second son foi ted tho heir to the 
throne to strangle himself, and thin instantly assumed the 
impel lal yellow At first this usuipei, \ang-te, gave hnn- 
selt up to evoy species ot ch bauchery, but weaiying of 
sensual lusts, he was seized withadesno for conquest lie 
sent expeditions against the Tatais, and if gained some of 
the influence whxh hid fonmily belonged to ( Inna m 
Ceuti.d Asia 11c himself headed an t \p< dition against tho 
Omgours at the s une time that otic of lus gtneials annexed 
the Lew lxow Islnid to the mipenal ciovui During his 
icign the volumes in the impuial hbraiy were men used to 
54 000, and he spent vast sums m erecting a magnificent 
palace at Lo-yang, and m constnn ting unprofitable canals 
These and other txtiavagam t s laid so heavy a burden on 
the country that disconti lit began again to puvud, and on 
the cmpcroi’s return fiom asiuusslul expedition against 
tho Corenns, he found the empire divided into rebellious 
factions In the turmoil whuh followed Chncral Le Yuen 
lose to the surface, and on tin death of tin rmpeun by 
assassination this man set Kungtc, the iightful lien, on 
the tin one (G 1 7) until such time a lie should liavi matimd 
his schemes In the following year a close of poison 
vacated tlu till one, uni L< \ueti forthwith assumed the 
impelled steptre, and pioclumcd linn sell as Tai tsnng the 
fust emperor of tin Tangd\nasty At this time the Tuiks 
were at the height of thin pown m Asia, and Tai-tsung 
was ghd to puicliasL tlnn alliance with money as tho 
Emperor Justinnii had bun m 558 But divisions 
weakened tho powei of this might) horde, and Tai tsung, 
taking advantage of the oppoitumty, regained much of the 
position in Cent] d Asia which had formeily been held by 
China In 910, 11 mill, Tuif in, and the rest of tho Ouigour 
territory wcie again included within the Chinese fiontui, 
and foui mihtai> govemoi ships wcie appointed in Cential 
Asia, viz, at lxuchd, Khotcn, Khar.istan, and Kashgar 
At the same time the frontiei was extended as fai as 
Easton Persia and the Caspian Sea So gi eat was now 
the fame of China, that ambassadors from Ncpaul, Magadha, 
Pusia, and Rome (643) came to pay their con it to the 
Gioat Khan Before this time, in G35, a Nostoriau priest, 
O-lo peon by name, arrived from Rome, who so ingratiated 
himself with the emperor that he built for him a church, 
and appointed twenty priests to perform the services 
Subsequently, on the death of Tai-tsung (G49), we find the 
strange phenomenon of the imperial pow er seized upon by 
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a woman m a country where women were regarded as 
little else than slaves On the accession of Kaou-tsung 
(650) his wife, Woo How, gamed supreme influence in the 
management of affairs, and on the death of her husband m 
683 she set aside his lawful successor, Ohung-tsung, and 
took possession of the throne Nor was she unequal to the 
office she had usurped She governed the empire with 
discretion, and her armies defeated the Tibetans, who had 
latterly gamed possession of Kuchd, Khoten, and Kashgar 
Thus she re established the imperial government m the 
west, and her generals proved themselves victorious over 
the Khitau m the north-east On her death, in 705, 
Chung-tsutig partially left the obscurity m which he had 
lived duriug his mother's leign But his wife, desiring to 
play a similar ? ole to that enjoyed by her mother-in-law, 
poisoned him and set his son, Juy-tsung (710), on the 
throne This monarch, who was weak and vicious, reigned 
but thieo years, and was succeeded by Yucn-tsung (713), 
who was in somo respects an enlightened and able prince 
He busied himself with introducing refoim into the 
administration of the empire, and encouraged literatuie 
and learning with wisdom and discretion During Ins 
reign the king of Khokand applied to him for aid againht 
the Tibetans and Arabs, who were advancing to attack 
him Yuen-tsung promptly sent an army to his succour, 
and fcho aggressois wue completely defeated In a war 
with the Klntans in tbo noith-cast he was not so success- 
ful , and in the disoulcr which arose in consequence of the 
invasion of the northern provinces by these formidable 
neighbours, General Gan Luh-sban, an officer of Turkish 
descent, placed himself at the head of a revolt, and having 
secured Tuug-kwan on Iho Yellow Kiver, advanced on 
Chang-gan In tins emergency the emperor fled, and 
placed Ins son, Sul) tsung, on the thume (756) This 
sovereign summoned to Ins aid the foices of the kings of 
Khoten and Khokand, of the st.it e of Bokhaia, of the 
Ouigours, and of the Arabs, and with these allies he com- 
pletely defeated Gan Luh slum and suppiessod the rebellion 
Tho promise held out by tins eneigetie beginning of Ins 
leign was not fulfilled by Ins later career lie fell under 
the influence of the women and eunuchs of his harem, and 
died umcgiettcd in 702 Dunng the following reigns the 
Tibetans made constant incursions into the western pro- 
vinces of the empnc, and Tai-tsung (703-780), was com- 
pilled to purchase the assistance of tho Ouigours against 
those mtuulers by gning a Chinese princess as wife to 
tho Klnin At tins epoch the eunuchs of the palace 
suci ceded in gaining an unwonted degiee of pow r er, and 
several of the subsequent emperors fell victims to their 
plots 

The lnstoiy of this and the following century is for tho 
most part a monotonous recoicl of feeble Governments, low 
and vicious intrigues, oppiessnms, and rebellions Almost 
the only relief m the constant rounds of these scenes 
towards tho close of the Tang dynasty was the iconoclastic 
policy of Woo-tsung (841-847) Viewing the mciease of 
monasteiies and ecclesiastical establishments as an evil, ho 
abolished all temples, closed the monasteiies and nunneries, 
and sent the inmates back to their families Foieign 
priests w r ere subjected to the same repressive legislation, 
and Chnstians, Buddhists, and Magi W'ere bidden to turn 
their faces westward iu the direction of the places from 
whence they came With Ins death tei mutated also this 
policy Buddhism again lcvivod during the reign of the 
Lmpeior E-tsung (860-874), who, having had the honour 
to discover a bone of Buddha, brought it to the capital m 
gioat state By constant internal dissensions and outbreaks 
the empire became so weakened that the prince of Leang 
found no difficulty m gaming possession of the throne, and 
in 907 ho assumed the imperial yellow with the title of 
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Tai-tsoo, the first emperor of the later Leang dynasty. 
Thus ended the Tang dynasty, which is regarded as being 
the Golden Age of literature 

Five dynasties, viz , the Later Leang, the Later Tang, 
the Later Tsm, the Later Han, and the Later Chow fol 
lowed each other m quick succession between the years 
907 and 960 But though the monarchs of tfypse lints 
nominally hold sway over the empire, their real power 
was confined to very narrow limits The disorders which 
were rife duung the time when the Tang dynasty was 
tottenng to its fall fostered the development of indepen- 
dent states, and so arose Leang m Ho-nan and Shan-tung, 
Ke m Shen-se, Hwai-nan m Keang-nan, Chow m Sze- 
chuen and parts of Shen-so and Hoo-kwang, Woo-yuS in 
ChS-kcang, Tsoo and King-nan m Iloo-kwang, Ling nan 
in Kwang-tung, and the Ouigours m Tangout 

A partial end was made to this recognized disorgamza 
tion when, m 960, Goneial Chaou Kwang-ym was pro- 
claimed by acclamation of the army emperor m succession 
to the youthful Kung-to, who was compelled to vacate the 
throne to make way for his quondam lieutenant The 
circumstances of tho time justified tho exchange It 
required a strong hand to weld together again the different 
parts into which the empire had been divided, and to resist 
the attacks of the Klntan Tatars, whose rule at this period 
extended over the whole of Manchuria and Leaou tung 
Against these aggressive neighbours Tai-tsoo ne Chaou 
Kwang-yin directod his best efforts with varying success, 
and he died m 976, while tho war was still being waged 
Ills son Tai-tsnng (976-997) entered on tho campaign 
with energy, but m the end was compelled to conclude a 
pence with the Klntans His successor, Chin tsung (997- 
1022), descended a step lower m his dealings with them, 
and agreed to pay them a tribute to induce them to abstain 
from thou incursions Probably this tribute was not sent 
regulaily , at all events, under Jm-tsuug (1023-1064), tho 
Klntans again threatened to invade the empnc, and were 
only persuaded to forego their intention by the emperor 
pionusing to pay them all annual tnbute of 200,000 taels 
of silver, besides a great quantity of silken piece goods 
Neither was this arrangement long binding, and so foinnd- 
able wue tho advances made by the Tatars m the next 
and following rugn, that Hwuy-tsung (1101-1126) invited 
the Neu-clio Tatais to expel the Klntans from Leaou-tung 
The call w'as readily responded to , the service was effectu- 
ally performed, but having once possessed themselves of the 
country they declined to yield it to the Chinese, and the 
result was that a still more aggressive neighbour was 
established on the north eastern frontier of China Without 
delay the Neu cho or Kins, as they now styled themselves, 
oven an the provinces of Chih-li, Shen-sc, Slian-se, and 
Ho-nan, and during the reign of Kaou-tsung (1127-1163) 
they advanced their conquests to the line of the Yang-toe 
Keang 

It was dunng this period that tho Mongols began to 
acquire power m Eastern Asia, and about the beginning 
of the 12th century they invaded the uorth-w r estem Iron tier 
of China and the principality of Hea, which at that time 
consisted of the modern provinces of Shen se and Kan- 
suh To pui chase the good-will of these subjects of 
tlenghiz Khan the king of Ilea agreed to pay them a tnbute, 
and gave a princess m marriage to their mlei Hitherto 
the Mongols had been vassals of the Kin Tatars, but the 
rapid growth of their power indisposed them to Yemam 
tributaries of any monarch, and in consequence of a dispute 
* with the Emperor Wei-chaou Wang, Jenghiz Khan deter- 
| mined to invade the Km province of Leaou-tung In this 
expedition ho was aided by tho followers of the Khitan 
leader Yay-lu Tsoo-tsai, and m alliance With this general 
I he captured Leaou-yang the capital city After an unsuc 
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cessfnl invasion of China m 1212, Jenghiz Khan renewed 
the attack in the following year and completely defeated 
the Elms. In the confusion which followed the emperor 
was murdered by his generals, and Seuen-tsung ascended 
the throne But the change of ruler brought no better 
fortune to the Kin cause J enghiz Khan divided his armies 
into fou« divisions, and mode a general advance southwards 
With resistless force his soldiers swept over the provinces of 
Ho-nan, Chih-li, aud Shan-tung, destroying in their course 
upwards of ninety cities, and spreading desolation every- 
where It was their boast that a horseman might rule 
without stumbling over the sites where those cities had 
stood Panic-stricken by the danger which threatened 
him, the emperor moved his court to Kai-fung Foo, much 
against the advice of his ministers, who foresaw the 
disastrous effect this retreat would have on the fortunes of 
Kin And now, as foes advanced, friends fell off from the 
tottering house The state of Bung, winch up to this time 
had paid tribute, now declined to recognize Km as its 
feudal chief, and a short time afterwards declared war 
against its quondam ally Meanwhile, in 1215, Yay-lu 
Tsoo-tsai advanced into China by the Shan-hai lvwan, and 
made himself master of Peking, which until then was one of 
the few cities in Ckih-li which remained to Kin After this 
victory his nobles wished him to proclaim himself emperor, 
but he refused, being mindful of an oath which ho had 
sworn to Jenghiz Khan In 121G Tung-kwan, a pass 
in the mountains between the frontier of Ho-nan and 
Shen-se, which m the history of China has been the scene 
of numerous dynastic battles, foinung as it does the 
only gateway between Eastern and Western China, 
was taken by the invaders Year after year the war 
dragged on, the resistance offered by the Kms growing 
weaker and weaker In 1220 Tse nan Foo the capital of 
Bhan-tung was taken, and five years later Jenghiz Khan 
marched an army westward into Hea and completely con- 
quered the forces of the king, but it was not until the 
yoai following the king’s dcith that he took possession 
of the principality In the succeeding year Jenghiz Khan 
himself was gatheied to his fathers, and Ogdai his son 
reigned m Ins stead 

Thus died at the age of 6G this groat genera], whose 
armies had triumphed victoriously over the whole of Cen 
tral Asia, from the Caspian Bea and the Indus to Corea 
and the Yang-tsze Kcang With his dying breath he 
adjured his son to complete the conquest of China, and 
with a view to this, the crowning desire of his life, he 
declined to nominate either of the two eldest sons who had 
been born to Ins Chinese wives as his heir, but choose 
rather his third son Ogdai whoso mother was a Tatar On 
hearing of the death of Jenghiz Khan the Kins sent an 
embassy to his successor desiring peace, but Ogdai, 
remembering the last injunctions of his father, told them 
there would be no peace foi them until their dynasty should 
bo overthrown Up to this time the Mongols had been 
without any code of laws The old rule 

“ That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can,” 

was the maxim on which they guided their mutual inter- 
course, and the punishments duo for offences were left 
entirely to the discretion of the officials before whom the 
culprits weio tried The consistency, however, winch had 
been £iven to the nation by the conquests of Jenghiz Khan 
made it necessary to establish a recognized code of laws, 
and one of the first acts of Ogdai was to form such a code 
With the help also of Yaylu Tsootsai, he established 
custom houses in Chili li, Shan-tung, Shan se, and Leaou- 
tung, and for this purpose divided these provinces into 
ten departments ATean while the war with the Kins was 
carried on with energy In 1230 Se-gan Foo was taken, 
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and sixty important posts were captured Two years later 
Too-le, brother of Ogdai, took Fuug-tseang Foo and Han- 
chung Foo, in the flight from which last-named place 
100,000 persons are said to have perished Following 
the course of the River Han m his victorious career this 
general destroyed 140 towns and fortresses, and defeated 
the army of Km at Mount Ban-fung 

In the following year the Mongol cause suffered a great 
loss by the death of Too-le This famous warnor left 
behind him twelve sons, two of whom, Mangu, the first- 
born, and Kublai, the fouitli son, were destined to sit in 
succession on the throne of their unde Ogdai But their 
time was not yet First of all they had to win their spurs, 
and well did they prove by their deeds their right to the 
name of Mongol or “daring” In China, in Central Asia, 
and on the banks of the Caspian they led their victorious 
armies But meanwhile, m 1232, the Mongols made m 
alliance with the state of Sung, by which, on condition of 
Bung helping to destioy Km, Ho-nan was to be the property 
of Bung ioi ever The effect of this coalition Roon became 
apparent Bundy had the Km emperor retreated from Kai 
fung Foo to Joo-ning Foo m Ho-nan when the former place 
fell into the hands of the allies Next fell Loyang, and the 
victonous generals then marched on to besiege Joo nmg Foo 
The presence of the emperor gave enei gy to the defenders, 
and they held out until every animal m the city had been 
killed fm food, until every old and useless person had suf- 
fered death to lessen the number of hungry mouths, until 
so many able-bodied men had fallen by the hand of the 
cnomy that the women manned the ramparts, and then 
the allies stormed the walla Once inside the town the 
inhabitants, enfeebled by starvation, fell ready victims to 
their swords The cm pel or, like another Bardanupalus, 
despairing now of success, burned himself to death m his 
palace, that his body might not fall into the hands of his 
enemies For a few r da) s the shadow of the imperial 
crown rested on the head of his heir Changlin, but m a 
tumult which broke out amongst his followers he lost his 
life, and with him ended the “Gulden” dynasty, which 
from that time disappeared from the country’s annals until 
the Manchoo family now reigning came, nearly four ceu- 
tunes later, to claim the throne as heirs of the defender 
of Joo-ning Foo 

Although China was still by no means conquered, yet 
the extinction of the Km dynasty enabled Ogdai to send 
an army of 300,000 men to ravage the countiy bordenng 
on the Caspian Sea But so vast were the resouices at his 
command, that lie was able to despatch at the sumo time a 
force 600,000 strong into S/e cliuen to subdue the power 
of Sung m that piovmce For, notwithstanding the treaty 
which had betn made between Ogdai and Sung, no sooner 
were the spoils of Kin to bo divided than fierce war broke 
out again between them, in prosecuting which the Mongol 
armies swept over the provinces of lioo-kwang, Keang-nan 
and llo-nan, und were checked only when they reached the 
walls of Loo-chow Foo m Gan-liwuy Ogdai was not 
destined to live to see his sway acknowledged over the 
whole empire In 1241, he died at the age of fifty six, 
having ro.gnod thirteen years, and w r as nominally suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Chelicmen But among the 
numerous ladies who called Ogdai lord, was one named 
Toliekona, who on tho death of the empeior took posses- 
sion of tho throne, and after exercising rule for four years, 
established her son Kwei-yow, as Great Khan But m 1 248 
his life was cut short, and the nobles, disregarding the 
claims of Clioliemen, proclaimed as emperor Mangu, the 
eldest son of Too-le Under this monarch the war against 
Sung was carried on with energy, and Kublai, outstripping 
the bounds of Sung territory, made his way into the pro- 
vince of Yun-nan, which at that time was divided into a 
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number of independent states, and having attached them 
to his bi other’s crown he passed on into Tibet, Tonquin, 
and Cochin-China, and from thence striking northwards 
entered the province of Kwang-se On the death of 
Mangu in 1259 Kublai ascended the throne, and never in 
the history of China was the nation more illustrious, nor 
its power mine widely felt, than under Ins sovereignty 
Dm mg the first twenty years of Ins xeigii Sung kept up a 
resistance, gradually growing weaker and weaker, against 
Ins authority, and it was not, therefore, until 1280 that 
he assumed complete jurisdiction as emperor of China 
At tins time his authority was acknowledged " from the 
Fi 07en Sea, almost to the Straits of Malacca With the 
exception of Hindustan, Arabia, and the westernmost 
partB of Asia, all the Mongol princes as far as the 
Dnieper declared themselves his vassals, and bt ought 
regularly their tribute ” It was dunng this reign that 
Marco Polo visited China, and he describes in glowing 
colours the vntuos and glones of the “Great Khan” 
Hut though Ins rule was characterized by discretion and 
munificence, Ins Chinese subjects were uneasy under Ins 
yoke lie undertook public works, he patronized liteia- 
ture, and lehoved the distress of the poor, but still tiny 
never forgot that ho was an alien and a baibanan, and he 
died unregretted m 1294 His son had died during his 
lilehmo, and aftei some contention Ins grandson Timur 
nsci ruled the thioue under the title of Yuen clung 
After an uneventful leign tins printo was gathered to 
his fathers in 1307, and as be left no son, Woo-tsung, 
a Mongol pnnee, reigned m his stead To him, succeeded 
Jin tsung m 1311, who made himself conspicuous by 
the honour he showed to the memory of Confucius, 
and by distributing offices more equally between Mongols 
and Chinese than lmd lntheito bet n done This act 
of justice gave great satisfaction to the Chinese, and 
his death ended a peaceful and prosperous reign 
in 1320 Three years Intel, — three years of disordci, - 
lus hucccssoi, Ymg tsung, was murdered by a baud of con- 
spirators From this turn tin star of the Yuen dynasty 
was in tho descendant Tai tmg te, Ming tsung, Wau-te, 
and Shun te followed one another on the throne in quick 
succession Each icign was more tioublous than tho last, 
and in the person of Shunto (1333 1308) were summed 
up all the vices and faults of Ills pmleiessois Outbreaks, 
which up to lus time had been local m their chaiactci, 
assumed large and threatening propot tu ns , and finally this 
descendant of Jcnghiz lvhan was compelled to fly ftoni his 
capital be foie Olioo \ uen-c hang, the son of a Chinese 
labouring man Desalted by Ins followers besought lofugi 
in Ymg chang Foo, and there tho last of the Yuen dynasty 
died So disunited had the empire become by constant 
disturbances and rebellions, that Clioo Yuen-chang met with 
little opposition to lus forces, more especially as his first care 
on becoming possessed of a district was to suppress liw- 
lessuess ami to establish a settled government Iri 1355 
he crossed the Yang-tsze Keang and captured Nan-king, m 
consequence of which success he proclaimed himself duke 
of Woo, but as yet he carefully avoided adopting any of 
tho insignia of loyalty Even when he had taken the 
capital aud was the master of the empire t hi i teen yiais 
later, he still professed to dislike the idea of assuming the 
imperial title His scruples, however, on this point were 
overcome, and lie solemnly declared himself einpiror m 
1368 ,Oncc seated upon the throne, he ingratiated himself 
with lus subjects by his generous treatment of his enemies, 
and by tho regard he showed for the welfare of his people 
He carried lus arms into Tat ary, where he subdued the list 
semblance of Mongol power in that direction, and then 
bent lus steps towards Lcaou-tung Here the Mongols 
defonded themselves with the bravery of despair, but 


nothiug could resist the onslaught of the victorious 
Chinese, and the conquest of this province left Hung- woo, 
as the founder of the new or Mmg, “ Bright/’ dynasty 
styled himself, without a foe in the empire Beyond the 
frontier of China he cultivated friendly relations with the 
rulers of the neighbouring states The king of Corea sent 
an embassy to congratulate him on his access ion f and tfie 
sovereign of the Lew-chew Islands sent his brothers and 
sons to his court to be educated As a quondam Buddhist 
priest he naturally lent his countenance to that religion to 
the exclusion of Taouism, whose priests had for centuries 
earned the contempt of all but the most ignorant by their 
pretended magical arts and their search after the philo- 
sopher’s stone In 1398, and m the thirtieth year of his 
reign, Hung-woo was gathered to his fathers, and Keeti-w&n 
his grandson reigned in his stead Aware that the 
appointment of this youth- -Ins father was dead — would 
give offence to the young emperor’s uncles, Hung-woo 
dismissed them to their respective governments before 
death closed his eyes This, however, only delayed the 
storm The pi nice of Yen, his eldest surviving son, raised 
the banner ot rebellion m his principality as soon as the 
news reached him of Ins nephew’s accession, and after 
gaining seveial victories over the armies of Kecn-w&n he 
presented himself before the gates of Nanking, the capital 
Tieachory opened the gates to him, and the emperor having 
lied m the disguise of a monk, the victoiious ptince clothed 
himself m impen.il yellow and took the title of Yung-lo 
(1403) At home Yung-lo devoted himself to the 
encouragement of liteiature and the line arts, and, possibly 
f i oin a knowledge that Keen wan was among the Buddhist 
priests, he renewed t he law piohibitmg Buddhism Abroad 
in. swept Cochin-China and Tonquin within the folds of 
Ins empuo and earned his aims into Tataiy, where he 
made new conquests of waste regions, and elected a monu- 
ment of lus victories His death took place in 1425, and 
he was in that ycai succu ded by Ins son Hung-ke 

Hung ke’s reign was short and uneventful Ho did that 
which was light as far his knowledge wont He strove to 
promote only such mandarins as had pioved themselves to 
be able and honest, and to further the welfare of tho 
people During the rugn oi Ins successor, Seucn-tlh 
(1426-1436), the cmpne sufleied the fust loss of territory 
smeo the commencement of the dj nasty Cochin-China 
rebelled and gamed her independent c But this was but 
the beginning of tumbles The next empuor, Chmg-tung 
(1436) was do tea ted and taken pnsonerbya Tatar chief tam, 
a descendant of the \uen family named Ye-seen, who had 
invaded the not them provinces With unusual clemency 
the Tatar gave him Ins lift*, though he kept him a close 
prisoner until the fortunes of war turned against him 
H wing been completely defeated by a Chinese force trom 
Leaou-tung, Ye-seen liberated his captive, who returned to 
Ins capital amidst the rejoicings of the people, again to 
occupy tho thionc which during his imprisonment (1450- 
1457) had been held by his brother Kmg-te The two 
following reigns, those of Ching-hwa (1465 1488) and of 
Hung-che (1 488-1 .506) weie quiet and peaceful But their 
successor Chmg-tth (1506-1522) was called upon to face a 
veiy formidable msuriection headed by the prince of Ning 
He was, however, victorious over the rebel, who lost 
30,000 men in the engagement which put an end to his 
hopes The disorder into which the empire had been 
thrown by this civil wai encouraged the foreign enemies of 
China First of all from the dreaded north came a Tatar 
array under Yen-ta m 1542, during the reign of Kea-tsmg, 
which laid waste the province of Shen-se, and even 
threatened the capital, and a little later a Japanese fleet 
appeared off the coast and carried fire and sword through 
the littoral provinces Ill-blood had arisen between the 
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two peoples before this, and a Japanese colony had been 
dnven out of Ningpo by force and not without bloodshed 
a few years previously. Kea-tsing was not equal to such 
emergencies, and his death, which took place m 1567, 
would have been an advantage to the empire, had his son 
been a more able prince But the only weapon Lung- king 
(1567-4573) was able to wield against the Tatar Yen-ta 
was a bribe He made him a prince of the empire, and 
gave him certain commercial privileges, which were further 
supplemented by the succeeding emperor Wan lelh (1573- 
1620) by a grant of land in Shen-se During the reign of 
this sovereign, m the year 1592, the Japanese successfully 
invaded Corea, and Taikosama, the emperor of Japan, was 
on the point of proclaiming himself king of the peninsula, 
when a large Chinese force answeimg to the invitation of 
the king, appeared on the held and completely routed the 
Japanese army, at the same time that the Chinese fleet cut 
off their retreat by sea In this extiemity the Japanese 
sued for peace, aud sent an embassy to Peking to arrange 
teims But the peace was of short duration In 1597 
the Japanese again invaded Corta and defeated the Chinese 
army which was sent against them, nor were they less 
successful at sea They destroyed the Chinese fleet and 
ravaged the coast Suddenly, however, when m the full 
tide of couque&t, they evacuated Corea, which again fell 
under the direction of China Foul yeais later Ricci 
arrived at the Chinese comt, ami though at first the 
emperor w as inclined to send him out of the country, his 
abilities giadually won for him the esteem of the sovereign 
and his mmiators, and he remained the scientific adviser 
of the court until his death m 11)10 About this time the 
power which was destined to overthrow flit Ming dynasty 
began to grow restless The Manthoo Tatars, goaded into 
war by the injustice they were constantly receiving at the 
hands of the Chinese, led an aimy into China in 1616 and 
completely defeated the foice which was sent against them 
Thiee years later they were again victorious ovei the 
Chinese, and they then gained possession of the province of 
Leaou-tung This final strics of disasteis was mure than 
the emperor could bear, and he died of a bioken heait m 
1620 

lu the same year Teen-mug, the Manchou sovereign, 
having declared lumself independent, and possessed him- 
self ot Leaou-tung, moved the court to San-koo, to the east 
of Moukden, which, five yeais later, he made Ins capital 
Meanwhile Tai chang, the son of Wan-leth, ascended the 
Chinese throno, but barely had he assumed the reins of 
power when he fell ill Acting ou the advice of his doctors 
he drank of the liquor of linmoitality and died The next 
tmperoi Teen-ke, after a brief and troublous loign, followed 
lum to the grave in 1627, and to him succeeded Tsung- 
i lung, the last emperor of the Ming dynasty In his reign 
the storm clouds, which had been collecting foi some 
years, burst over the empire In addition to the 
threatened clanger on the north, rebel bands, ennehed by 
plunder, aud grown bold by success, began to assume the 
proportion of armies They dominated over whole 
districts and provinces and paralyzed the imperial forces 
by their energy and daring Out of this seething mass 
of insubordination two leaders showed themselves con- 
spicuously These were Le Tsze-chmg and Shang Ko-ho 
In order that there should be no dispute as to which should 
be greatest, they decided to divide the empire between 
them, Snd to begin with it was agreed that Shang should 
take possession of Sze-chuen and Hoo-kwang, and that Le 
should make himself master of Ho-nan Bent on this 
mission Le besieged Kaifung Foo, the capital of the pro- 
vince, and so long and closely did he beleaguer it that m the 
consequent famine human flesh was regularly sold m the 
market At length an imperial force came to raise the 
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siege, with consequences as fata) to the inhabitants as if 
the rebels had gained the city , for, fearful of meeting Le's 
army in the field, they cut through the dykes of the Yellow 
River, “ China's Sorrow,” and flooded the whole country 
including the city The rebels escaped to the mountains, 
but upwards of 200,000 inhabitants perished in the flood, 
and the city became a heap of rums (1642) From Kai- 
fung Foo Le marched against the othei stiongholds of Ho- 
nan and Shen-se, and was so completely successiul that he 
determined to attack Peking A trcucluious eunuch 
opened the gates to him, on being mioiwed ol which the 
emperor committed suicide When the nows of this 
disaster reached the general commanding on the fiontier 
of Manchou Tatary, lie, \n an unguirded moment, con- 
cluded a peace with the Mauchoos, and invited them to 
dispossess the rebtl Lc Tszechmg With ready acquies- 
cence the Mauchoos entered Chmu, and after defeating a 
rebel ai my sent against them, they marched towards 
Peking On hearing of the approach of the invaders, Le 
Tsze clung, after having set ine to the mipeiial palace, 
evacuated the city, but was overtaken, and his force was 
completely routed The object foi which the Mauchoos 
bad been mtioduccd into tbo empire having now been 
accomplished, the Chinese wisned them to retire, but, like 
the Mongols, having once gamed a footing m the empire, 
thev (helmed themselves unwilling to leave it, and having 
taken possession of Peking they proclaimed the ninth son 
of Teon-nmg empeiorof China unclei the title of Bhun-clie, 
and adopted the name of Ta-tsmg, oi “ (beat pure,” for the 
dynasty (1644) Meanwhile the limndaims at Nanking 
had chosen an impeiial prince to ascend the throne But 
with all the prestige of victory the Tatars boie down all 
opposition, and at this most inopportune moment “ a 
claimant” to the throne, in the person of a pietended son 
of tho last ompeioi, appealed at court This additional 
complication still further reduced the Chinese power of 
acting While this contention prevailed inside Nanking 
the Tatar army appeared at the walls But there was no 
need for them to use force The gate s were thrown open, 
and they took possession of the city without shedding 
a drop of blood Following the conciliatory policy they 
had everywhere pursued, they confirmed the matiduims 
m their offices and granted a geneial umnesty to all who 
would lay down their aims As the Tatars entered 
the city tho emperor loft it, and after wandering about 
for some days m great misery, he thri w himself into the 
Yang-tsze Keang and was drowned Thus ended the Ming 
dynasty, and the empire passed again under a foreign 
yoke 

All accounts agree m stating that the Manchoo con- 
querors are descendants of a blanch of tin family which 
gave the Km dynasty to the north of China , and m lieu 
of any authentic account of their early history, native 
writers have thrown a cloud of fable over their origin 
These toll us that m remote ages three heaven-born vngms 
dwelt beneath tho shadow of the (beat White mountains, 
and that while they were bathing in a lake which reflected 
in its bosom the snow-clad peaks which towered above it, 
a magpie dropped a blood-led fruit on the clothes of the 
youngest This the maiden instinctively devoured, and 
forthwith conceived and bore a son, whose name thty called 
Ai-sin Glnoro, which being interpreted is the “ Golden 
Family Stem,” and which is the family name of the 
present emperors of China When his mother had entered 
the icy cave of the dead, her son embarked ou a little 
boat and floated down the River Hurka until ht reached 
a district occupied by three families who were at war with 
each other The personal appearance of the supernatural 
youth so impressed these warlike chiefs that they forgot 
their enmities and hailed him os their luler The town of 
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O-to-le (43* 35' N lat and 128° E long ) was choson as 
his capital, and from that day his people waxed fat, and at 
length, as we have seen, kicked against their oppressors, 
the Chinese 

This legend confirms the general belief that the original 
seat of the Manchoos was in the valley of the Hurka, a river 
which Hows into the Sungari in about 40° 20' N lat, and 
129° 50' E long Under a succession of able and hardy 
<hiefs they added land to land and tribe to tribe, until, in 
the 16th (entury, we had them able to cope with, and in a 1 
position to demand favourable it rms by treaty from, their 
Chinese neighbours As they betaine more powerful their 
complaints became louder against acts of aggressive 
oppression winch they laid at the door of the Mings But 
who will say that the fault was all on one side'i Doubtless 
the Mings tiled to check then ambition by ciuel reprisals — 
a mistaken polity common to oppressuis who find them- 
selves with waning poweis m the presence of gi owing 
discontent But if we arc* to square the account, against 
this must be put numerous Manchoo raids into Leaou-tung, 
entailing Joss of life and property on the subjects of China 
And the uady lapulity with which these Manchurian 
horsemen swept round the corner of the Great Wall into 
China proper on the fatal invitation of the Chinese general 
shows that they weie neither unwilling nor unaccustomed 
to wander beyond their own frontiers 

But the accession to the throne of the Emperor Bkun- 
che did not by any means at first restore peace to the 
country In Keang-se, Fuh-keen, Kwang-tung, and Kwang- 
se the adherents ol the Ming dynasty defended themselves 
vigorously but unsuccessfully against the invaders, while 
the pirate Clung Che-tung, the father of the celebrated 
Koxmgu, kept up a predatory warfare against them on the 
coast On one occasiou ho was bought over to the Tatar 
camp and accepted a pnncess as a reward for his conver- 
sion, but he soon returned to Ins foi mer allegiance, only, 
however, once again to prove himself a turn-coat Find- 
ing him too formidable as a foe the Tatars determined 
again to gain Ins alliance A geneial’s command proved 
too temptiug a bait to the buccaneei to be refused He 
accepted the offer and went on shore to visit the Tatar 
commander, who received hnn with all civility But when 
the pirate wished to return to Ins ships he was politely 
urged to visit Peking Once there he was thrown into 
prison, where he died shortly afterwards Ills son Koxmga, 
warned by his father’s example, determined to leave the 
mainland and to seek an empire elsewheic His choice fell 
on Formosa, and having driven the Dutch out of the island, 
he established himself as king and held possession of the 
island until the reign of Kang-he, ^hen he resigned m 
favour of the Impel lal Government Meanwhile a pnnce 
of the houso of Mmg was proclaimed emperor m Kwang-sc, 
under the title of Yung-lelh But the Tatars having 
reduced the provinces of Fuh-keen and Keangse, and 
having taken Canton after a siege of eight months, marched 
against and so completely routed his followers that he was 
compelled to fly to Pegu There he remained for some 
years until, believing that his adherents m Yun-nan and 
Kwei chow were sufficiently numerous to justify his raising 
his standard m those pi evinces, he crossed the frontier and 
advanced to meet the impenal forces On this as on the 
foimei occasion, foitune declared against him His army 
was scattered to the four winds, and he was taken pnsoner 
and strangled Gradually opposition to the new regime 
became weaker and w< aker, and the shaved head with the 
pig tail — the symbol of Tatar sovereignty— became more 
and more universally adopted In 1651 died Ama Wang, 
the uncle of Shun-che, who had acted as regent during his 
nephew’s minority, and the emperor then assumed the 
government of the state Little is known of this monarch 
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He appears to have taken a great interest m science, and 
to have patronized Adam Schaal, a German Jesuit, who 
was at that time resident at Peking It was dunng his 
reign (1656) that the first Russian embassy arrived at die 
capital, but as the envoy declined to kowtow before the 
emperor he was sent back without having been admitted 
to an audience After an unquiet reign of seventeen years 
Shun-che was gathered to his fathers (1661), and Kang-he, 
his son, reigned m his stead This emperor was as 
renowned as his father had been unknown He was 
indefatigable in administering the affairs of the empire, and 
at the same time he devoted much of his time to literary 
and scientific studies under the guidance of the Jesuits 
The dictionary of the Chinese language, published under 
his superintendence, proves him to have been as great a 
scholar as his conquests over Eleuths shows him to have 
been famous as a general During one of his hunting 
expeditions to Mongolia he caught a fatal cold, and he died 
m 1721 after a glorious reign of sixty years Under his 
lulo Tibet was added to the empire, which extended from 
the Siberian frontier to Cochin China, and from the China 
Sea to Turkestan Almost the only national misfortune 
that visited China while he sat upon tho throne was an 
earthquake at Peking, in which 400,000 people are said to 
have perished 

Kang-he was succeeded by Yung clung, who, reaping the 
benefits of his father’s vigorous administration, enjoyed a 
peaceable reign, though a short one He died m 1735, 
and Keen -lung his son reigned m his room Ambitious 
and warlike, this monarch despised the conciliatory 
measures by which his father had maintained peace with 
his neighbours On but a slight provocation, he marched 
an army into Hi, which he converted into a Chinese 
province, and he aftei wards added eastern Turkestan to 
the far-reaching tern tones of China Twice he invaded 
Bunnah, and once lie penetrated into Cochm-Chma, 
but in neither country were his arms successful He is 
accused of great cruelty towards his subjects, which they 
repaid by rebelling against him During his reign it was 
that the Mahometan standard was first raised in Kansuh 
But the Mussulmans were unable to stand against the 
imperial troops , their armies were dispersed , ten thousand 
of them were exiled , and, effectually to prevent a renewal 
of the outbieak for some years, an order was issued 
that every Mahometan m Kansuh above the age of 
fifteen should be put to death (1784) Amidst all the 
political calls upon his time Keen-lung still found leisure 
for study He wrote incessantly, both poetry and prose, 
and did much to promote the cause of literature by 
collecting libraries and republishing works of value His 
campaigns furnished him with themes for his verses, and 
in the Summer Palace was found a handsome manuscript 
copy of a laudatory poem he composed on the occasion of 
his war against the Gorkhas This was one of the most 
successful of his military undertakings His generals 
marched 70,000 men into Nepaul to within sixty miles of 
the British frontiers, and having subjugated the Gorkhas 
they received the submission of the Nepaulese, and acquired 
an additional hold over Tibet (1792) In other directions 
his arms were not so successful We find no poem com- 
memorating the campaign against the rebellious Formo- 
sans, nor lament over the loss of 100,000 men m that 
island, and the last few years of his reign were disturbed 
by outbreaks among the Meaou-tsze or hill tribes, living m 
the mountains m the provinces of Kwei-chow and Kwang- 
se In 1795, after a reign of sixty years, Keen-lung 
abdicated m favour of his fifteenth son, who adopted the 
title of Kea-kmg as the style of his reign He only lived 
three years m retirement, and died at the age of eighty 
eight in 1798 
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During the reign of Keen-lung the relations of the East 
India Company with his Government had been the reverse 
of satisfactory All kinds of unjust exactions were de- 
manded from the merchants, and many acts of gross 
injustice wore committed on the persons of Englishmen 
Be notorious, at length, did these matters become that the 
British Government determined to send an embassy to the 
court of Peking, and Lord Macartney was chosen to repn 
sent George III on the occasion On ai riving at Jeliol, 
where the court then was, Lord Macartney was leceived 
most graciously by the emperor, and subsequently at 
Yuen mmg-yueu he was admitted into the imperial presence 
and was tieatud with every courtesy But the concessions 
he sought lor his countrymen were not accorded to him, 
and m this sense, but in this sense only, his mission was a 
failure 

Kea-kmg’s reign, which extended over a period of live- 
ami-twenty years, was disturbed and disastrous In the 
northern and western provinces, rebellion alter rebellion 
broke out, due in a gieat measure to the carelessness and 
mcompetency ol the emperor, who was as obstinately self- 
opinionated as he was unfit to rule, and the coasts wuc 
infested with bands of pirates, whose numbei and orgain 
zation enabled them for a long time to hold the impend 
fleet in check But, fortunately for the Government, dis 
sensious broke out among the piiafct* chiefs, and, weakened 
by internal fighting, they finally made their peace with the 
mandarins and accepted posts under the emperor Mean- 
while the condition of the foioign merchants at Canton 
had m no wise nnpioved The mandarins w r ere as exact- 
ing and as unjust as ever, and in order to set matteis on 
a better footing the British Government despatched a 
second ambassador in the person of Lord Amherst to 
Peking m 1816 On arriving at the mouth of the Peiho 
he was received by imperial commissioners who conducted 
him to Yuen-ming yuen, taking evei y advantage on the way 
of pointing out to him the necessity of his performing the 
kowtow before the emperoi if he wished to be allowed 
to enter the imperial presence This he declined to do, ami 
he was consequently dismissed from the palace on the same 
day on which lie arrived, and thus a new impetus was given 
to mandarimc insolence 

Destitute of all royal qualities, a slave to his passions, 
and the servant of caprice, the empeior Kea-king died in 
the year 1820, after a reign of twenty-five years, leaving a 
disturbed country and a disaffected people as a legacy to 
his successor Taou-kwaug 

Though possessed in Ins early yeais of considerable 
energy Taou-kwaug no sooner ascended the throne than he 
turned his powers, which should havo been directed to 
the pacification of the empire, to the pursuit of pleasure 
and amusement The reforms which his subjects had 
been led by Ins first manifestoes to believe would be intro- 
duced never seriously occupied his attention, and the 
discontent which had been lulled by hope soon became 
intensified by despair In Formosa, Kwang-se, Ilo-nan, 
and other parts of the empire insurrections broke out, 
which the imperial generals were quite unequal to suppress 
by force, and the Triad Society, which had originated 
during the reign of Kang-he, again showed a formidable 
front under his degenerate successor Meanwhile the 
hardships inflicted on the English merchants at Canton 
became s© unbearable, that when, m 1834, the monopoly 
of the East India Company ceased, the English Government 
determined to send out a minister to superintend the foreign 
trade at that port Lord Napier was selected for the 
office but so vexatious was the conduct of the Chinese 
authorities, and so inadequately was he supported, that the 
anxieties of his position brought on an attack of fever, from 
which he died at Macao after but a few months’ residence 
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in China. The chief cause of complaint adduced by the 
mandarins was the introduction of opium by the merchants, 
and for years they attempted by every means in their 
powor, by stopping all loreign ti ade, by demands for the 
prohibition of the traffic m the drug, and by vigilant pre- 
ventive measuies, to put a stop to its impoitatiori At 
length Captain Elliot, the supciintendent of trade, m 1839 
agreed that all the opium m the hands of Englishmen 
should be given up to the native authorities, and lie c xacted 
a pledge from the merchants th.it tin > would no longer 
deal m the drug On the* del Apnl, 20, *28 \ dusts of opium 
wue handed ovtr to the mandarins and were by them 
eicstioyed — a sufficient pi oof that they were m earnest in 
their endeavours to supple sh the traffic Tins demand of 
commissioner Lm was consuleied by the English Gove in 
mtnt to amount to a auu s btlh , and in 1810 war was 
declared In the same jtai the fleet cuptuicd Chusan, 
aud m the following yen the Bogue Foils lull, in con- 
sequent t of which operations the* Chinese agreed to cede 
Hong Long to the vie tots and to pay them an indemnity of 
6,000,000 elollais As soon us this news leached Poking, Ke 
Shen, who had succeeded commissioner Lm, was dismissed 
fiom las post and elegiaded, and Yili Shan, another Tatar, 
was appointed m Ins room But befoie the new com- 
missionei leached his post, Canton had fallen into the 
hands of Sir Hugh Gough, and shoitly uftui wauls Amu), 
Ningpo, Tmghai in Clnisau, Cliapoo, Shanghai, and Chm- 
keang Foo shared the same late, anel a like t\il would have 
happened to banking had not the Imperial Government, 
dreading the loss ol the “ Southern Capital,” proposed 
terms of peace Alter much discussion, Sn Iliniry Pot 
tmgor, who had succeeded Captain Elliot, concluded, m 
1842, a treaty with the imperial commissioneis, by which 
the four additional ports ol Amoy, Fuh-chow-Foo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai were declared open to foreign trade, and an 
indemnity of 21,000,1*00 dollars was to be paid to the Eng 
hsh Nor was tko remamdei of the reign of Toon kwang 
more fortunate than its beginning, the empue was com 
pletely disoigamzed, rebellious outbreaks weie of frequent 
occurrence, and the imperial armies were powuless to 
oppose them So complete was the demoralization of the 
troops, that on one occasion the Meuou tszc or lull tubes of 
Kwang-se defeated an army of 30,000 men sent against 
them by the viceroy of the two Kwangs In 1850, while 
these clouds weie hanging gloomily over the land, Taou 
kwang “ascended on high,” and Heeii-fung, his son, 
reigned in Ins stead 

A cry was now raised for the reforms which had been 
hoped for under Taou kwang, but Hetn-fung possessed in 
an exaggerated foim the sellish and tyrannical lmtuio of 
his father, together with a voluptuaiy’s craving for every 
kind of sensual pleasure, aud he lived to reap as he had 
sown For some time Kwang-se had befell m a very 
disturbed state, and when, on the accession of the new 
emperor, the people found that no relief lrom the oppres- 
sion they enduied was to bo given them, they broke out 
into open revolt and proclaimed a youth, who was said to 
be the representative of the last emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, as emperor, under the title of Teen till or 
“Heavenly Virtue” Fiom Kwang se the flames spread 
into Hoopih and Hoo-ntn, and then languished from 
want of a k wler ami a definite political cry Just at the 
moment, however, when there appeal e.d to be a possibility 
that, by force of arms and the persuasive influence of 
money, the imperialists would re-establish their supre- 
macy, a leader presented himself m Kwang-se, whose 
energy of character, combined with gieat political and 
religious enthusiasm, sjieedily gained for him the suffrages 
of the discontented. This was Hung Sew-tseuen Seizing 
on the popular longing for the return of a Chinese dynasty 
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ho proclaimed himself as seat by heaven to drive out the 
Tatars, and to restore in his own person the succession to 
China At the same tune having been converted to 
Christianity, and professing to abhor the vices and sms of 
the age, he culled on all the virtuous of the land to 
extirpate rulers who, both in their public laws and m their 
private acts, were staudmg examples of all that was base 
aud vile 111 human nature Crowds soon flocked to lus 
standard Tieu-tih was desalted, and, putting himself 
at the head of Ins followers, llung Sew-tseuen marched 
northwaids into Hoo-nan and lloo pih, ovu throwing eveiy 
force which was sent to oppose him The first city of 
importance whuli fell into lus hands was Woo-chang Foo 
on the Yangksze Ivtang, tin capital of lloo-pih Situated 
at the junction of the llan itivei with the Yang-tsze 
Keang, tins city was a point of gieat strategical importance 
But Hung Si w tseuen was not inclined to rest upon his 
lain els, knowing full well that he must bo able to call 
Nankiug his before there would be any chance that his 
dreams of cmpiie could be realized Having made Woo- 
chang secuie, lie therefore moved down the river, and after 
taking Gan lung on Ins way he proceeded to the attack of 
Nanking So wide-spread was the disaffection at this 
time tliioughout the countiy that tin city was ripe for 
falling, and without much difficulty Hung Sew-tseuen in 
1852 established himself within its walls, and proclaimed 
the inauguration of the Tai-pmg dynasty, of which he 
nominated hmisell the first einperoi under the title of Teen 
Wang oi “ Heavenly king ” For the next few years it 
appeared as though he had nailed the flag ot victory to his 
stall His ai lines penetrated victoriously as far north as 
Tientsin and as far east as Cliin-keang and Soot how, while 
bauds of sympathizer with Ins caust appeared m the 
neigh bomliood of Amoy As it still further to aid and abet 
him in lus schemes, England declared wai against the 
Tatar dynasty in 1857, m const qut nee of an outiage known 
as the “Allow” aflair In December of the same year 
Canton was taken by an English force undei Sir Michael 
Seymour and General Sttaubium\ and a still further blow 
was si ruck against the prestige oi the ruling Government 
by the determination ar lived at by Loid Elgin, who had 
been sent out as special ambussadoi, to go to Tekmg and 
communicate duettly with the empeior In May 1858 
the Taku Forts were taken, ami the way having thus 
been denied of obstacles, Lord Elgin wont up the Peilio to 
Tientsin en nmU foi the capital At Tientsin, however, he 
w is met by the impel ml commissioners, who persuaded 
him so far to allei his plans as to conclude a treaty with 
them on the spot, which treaty it was agreed should be 
ratified at Peking in the following year When, however, 
Sir Frederick Biuce, who had been m the meanwhile 
appointed minister to the couit of Peking, attempted to 
pass Taku to c arry out this pai t of the arrangement, the 
Mssels escorting him wtre hrod on from the forts with 
such precision and persistency that he was compelled to 
return to Shanghai to await the ainval of a larger force than 
that which In* then had at his command As soon as news 
of tins defeat n achul England Lord Elgin was again sent 
out with full powers, and accompanied by a large fence 
under the command of Sn Hope Grant The Fiench 
likewise took p.ut m the campaign, and cm 1st August 
I860 the allies lauded without met ting with any opposition 
at Pch tang, a village twelve miles north of Taku A 
few clays latei the forts at that place which had bid 
defiance to Sn Frederick Bruce twelve months previously 
weu* taken, and from thence the allies marched to Feking 
Finding further resistance to be hopeless, the Chinese 
opened negotiations, aud as a guarantee of their good faith 
surrendered the An ting gate of the capital to the allies 
On the 24th October the treaty of 1858 was ratified by 
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Prmce King and Lord Elgin, and a convention was signed 
under the terms of which the Chinese agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of 8,000,000 taels The Emperor Heen-fung 
did not live long to see the results of his new relations 
with the hated foreigner, but died iu the summer of the 
following year, leaving the throne to his son Tung-cb&a 
child of five years old * 

The conclusion of peace with the allies was the signal 
for a renewal of the campaign against the Tai-pmgs, 
and benefiting by the friendly feelings of the English 
authorities engendered by the return of amicable relations, 
the Chinese Government succeeded m enlisting Major 
Gordon of the Koyal Engineers m their service In a 
suipribingly shoit space oi time this officer formed the 
troops, which had formerly been under the command of an 
Amencau named Ward, into a formidable army, and with- 
out delay look the field against the rebels From that day 
tlie fortunes of the Tai pings declined They lost city after 
city, and, finally m July 1864, the imperialists, after au 
interval of twelve years, once more gamed possession of 
Nanking Teen Wang did not survive the capture of his 
capital, and with him fell his cause Those of his 
followers who escaped the sword of the victors dispersed 
throughout the country, and the Tai-pings ceased to be 

With the measure of peace which was then restored to 
the countiy trade rapidly revived, and, with the exception 
of the province of Yuii nan, where the Mahometan rebels 
under Suleiman still kept the imperial forces at bay, 
prosperity was everywhere re-awakened Against these foes 
the Government was careless to take any active measures, 
uutil m 1872 Prmce Hassan, the adopted son of Suleiman, 
was sent on a mission to England with the object of gam- 
ing the recognition of the Queen for his father’s govern- 
ment This step at once aroused the susceptibilities of 
the Impel lal Government, and a large force was instantly 
organized and despatched to the scene of the rebellion 
The war was now pushed on with vigour, and before the 
yeai was out the Mahometan capital Ta-le Foo fell into the 
hands of the imperialists, and the followers of Suleiman at 
that place and throughout the province were mercilessly 
exterminated In the succeeding February the Regents — 
i e , the dowager empresses, who had governed the country 
since the death of Heen-fung —resigned their powers into 
the hands of the emperor This long-expected time was 
seized upon by the foreign ministers to urge their right of 
audience with the empeior, and on the 29th June 1873 the 
privilege of gazing on the “sacred countenance ” was 
accorded to them From that time until his death from 
smallpox on the 12th of January 1875, Tung-che’s name 
fails to appear m connection with atiy public act of import- 
ance 

The Emperor Tung-che having died without issue, the 
succession to the throne, for the first time m the annals 
of the Tsmg dynasty, passed out of the direct line, and a 
cousin of the deceased emperor, a princeling, said to be not 
quite four years old, was choseu to reign m his room, 
under the title of Kwang-seu or “ Succession of Glory ” 
Tlius is the country again doomed to suffer all the incon- 
veniences of a long imperial minority, at a time, too, when 
events seem to show that the civilization of China has 
giown old, and is like to vanish away, when the intro 
duction of new ideas and western modes of thought is 
about to stretch the old bottle of Confucian traditnn to its 
fullest extent , and when, therefore, the empire will sorely 
need wisdom and strength at the head of affairs to guide 
it safely through the critical times which he before it m 
the future 

Thi Imperial Family — The present imperial family, Im] 
on gaming possession of the throne on the fall of the Tar fair 
Ming, or “ Great Bright * dynasty, assumed the dynastic 
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title of Ta-Tsmg, oi “ Great Pure,” and the first emperor, 
who was styled She-tsu-chang Hwang te, adopted the title 
of Shun-che for his reign, which began m the year 1644 
The legendary progenitor of these Manchoo rulers was 
Aism Gioro, whose name is said to point to the fact of 
Jus having been related to the race of Neu-chih, or Km, 
it y Gulden Tatars, who reigned m Northern China dur- 
ing the 12th and 13th centuries The present emperor, 
whose reign is styled Kwang-sou or u Succession of Glory,” 
is the eighth from the founder of the dynasty, and is the 
only ruler since the establishment of the line who has not 
succeeded as a direct descendant Kang-he (l 601-1 722\ 
for instance, was the third son of Shun-che, \ung clung 
(1722-1735) was the fourth son of Kang-ho, Keen-lung 
(1736-1795) was the fouith son of Yung-ching , Kea-king 
(1796-1820) was the fifteenth son of Keen-lung , Taou- 
Kwang (1821-1850) was the second soil of Kea-kmg, 
Heen-fung (1851-1861) was the fourth of the nine sons 
who were born to the emperor Taou-kwang , and Tung 
che (1862-1875) was the only son of Heen fung As by 
Chinese law the heir must be younger than the individual 
from whom ho inherits, it became necessary when the 
Emperor Tung-che “ became a guest in Heaven,” without 
issue, m 1875, to select as his successor one of the sons of 
one of his father’s younger brothers, and the choice, which 
was recorded in his will, fell upon the infant son of the 
Prince of Chun, the seventh son of the Emperor Taou-kwang 

In order to prevent the confusion which would arise 
among the princes of the imperial house were they each to 
adopt an arbitrary name, the Emperor Kang-he decreed that 
each of his twenty-four Rons should have a personal name 
consisting of two characters, the first of which should bo 
Yung , and the second should be compounded with the 
determinative she, “to manifest,” an arrangement which 
would, as has been remarked, find an exact parallel in a 
system by which tho sous m an English family might be 
called Louis Edwatd, Louis Edwtn , Louis Edwy, Louis 
Edgar , and so on This device obtained also in the next 
generation, all the princes of which had Hung for their 
first names, and the Emperor Keen-lung (1736-1795) 
extended it into a system, and directed that the succeed- 
ing generations should take the four characters Yung, 
Meen, Yih, and Tme respectively, as the first parts of their 
names Eight other characters, namely, l*u f Yu, II eng, 
ICe, Toon, K’ai , Twig, Ke, were subsequently added, thus 
providing generic names for twelve generations With the 
present generation the first four characters are exhausted, 
and the sons of tho present emperor, should he have auy, 
will therefore be P'u's By the ceremonial law of the 
‘Groat Pure” dynasty, twelve degrees of rank are 
distributed among the princes of the imporial house, and 
are as follows — I Ho-shih Tsm Wang, prince of tho first 
order , 2 To-lo Keun Wang, prince of the second order , 
3 Tolo Beileh, prince of the third order 4 Koo-shan 
Beitszo, prince of the fourth order , 5 to 8 Kung, or duke 
(with distinctive designations), 9 to 12 Tseangkeun, 
general (with distinctive designations) The sons oi 
emperors usually receive patents of the first or second order 
on their reaching manhood, and on their sons is bestowed 
the title of Jieileh A Bnleh's sons become Beitsze , a 
Beitsze’s sons become Kung, and so on 

Language and Literature 

The Chinese language is the chief among that small 
class of languages which includes the Tibotau Cochm- 
Chmese, Burmese, Corean, and Chinese, and which is 
usually described as monosyllabic It is language m its 
most archaic form Every word is a root, and every root 
is a word It is without inflexion or e\eu agglutination , 
its substantives are indeclinable, and its verbs are not to 


be conjugated , it is destitute of an alphabet, and finds 
its expression on paper m thousands of distinct symbols 

It is then a language of monosyllabic roots, which, as 
regards the written character, has been checked m its 
growth and crystallized in its most ancient form by the 
early occurrence of a penod of gieat literary activity, of 
which the nation is proud, and to the productions of which 
every Chinaman even of the present day looks back as 
containing tho true standards of litemiv excellence 

But in troatiug of tho two hi audios into which Chinese 
naturally divides itself, namely, tho wntten medium or Written' 
characters and the spoken medium or sounds, wc propose languid 
to begin with the formei And m following this course 
we shall be doing no violent e to the language, for it would 
be quite possible to separate the chin liters tmm the sounds, 
and to treat them as two languages, as indeed has ahead) 
been partly clone m Japan, wheie tho Chinese characters 
wore at one time m general use as rc presenting the phonetic 
value of their Japanese equivalents Beginning at tho 
other end, but with a similar ultimate result, various 
membetsof the missionaiy body havo published text-books 
and dictionaries in Romanized Chinese, that is to say, they 
have avoided the use ot tho cbmaeters by transcnbmg the 
sounds of the language in Roman letters But since, 
though the characters are ncli and copious to a degree, the 
sounds are out oi all pi open turn pool, this last dismember- 
ment presents the language m a very denuded form, and 
is at the same time at Uncled with dilhtulties which only 
the most sanguine can hope to see overcome The neces- 
sity of distinguishing between words having the same sound 
can only be met by the adoption of distinct diacritical 
marks foi each word, and as one sound often lepresents 
as many as a hundred words, such a system cannot but 
bo attended with confusion 

The characters of the language foim the medium which 
speaks to the eye, ami may be described as the equivalents 
of the written words of other languages, but unlike these, 
instead of being composed of letters of an alphabet, they 
are either symbols intended to repiesent images, or are 
formed by a combination of lines, oi of two or moie such 
symbols All characters, say the Chinose lexicographers, 
had their origin in single strokes, oi m hieroglyphics, and 
this, no doubt, is a correct view of the caso Legends differ 
as to who was the first inventor of wilting in China One 
attributes the invention to Fuh-hc* (3200 jb c ), who is also 
said to have instituted marnagt, and to have introduced 
the use of clothing, and who caused tho knotted cords, 
which had been up to that time m use, to be superseded 
by characters founded on the shapes of his celebrated 
diagrams Anothei recoid states that TsangKe who lived 
2700 bc, was tho Cadmus of China According to 
received native accounts, Tsang Ke was a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, and was acquainted with the art of writing 
from his birth While wandering in tho neighbourhood 
of his house at Yang- woo, he one day met with a tortoise, 
and observing its shell distinctly and beautifully spotted, 
he took it home, and thus formed the idea of representing 
the objects around him Looking up wards he carefully 
observed tho figures presented by the stars and the 
heavenly bodies , he then attentively considered the forma 
of birds, and of mountains and rivers, A r c , and from them 
at length originated the written character 

But however great the uncertainty may be as to who 
invented the first characters, we may take it for granted 
that they were simply pictures of the various objects of 
sense which were present to the eye of the writer Thus, 
when he w ished to express a mountain, he wrote, as did also 
the ancient Egyptians, A/V a symbol which is wntten at 
the present day (lj , @ now written g, served him to 
signify “ the eye,” and so on But such a wntten medium 
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was naturallv extremely limited, and by degrees, in some 
instances by the addition of strokes, and in others by a 
combination of cue or more of these primary characters, 
the written language has been formed as it is at the present 
day In tracing the growth of the later characters we aie 
assisted by the native philologists, who have divided them 
into six classes 

The first t hey call Siany king , lit characters represent- 
ing the forms of the objects meant, or, as we should say, 
hieroglyphics, such as those just mentioned, and about 
600 moie, as, for example, O jih , “the sun,” ma, “a 
horse,” Ac , and of these are composed, with a few excep- 
tions, tlu* 214 determinative or radical characters, one of 
which enters into the composition of every chai actor m the 
languago 

The second class is called Chi sze, lit characters indicat- 
ing tilings, that is to say, characters intended to represent 
ideas to the mmd by the position of their parts Thus the 
character O tan, “ dawn,” m which the sun is represented 
as appearing above the horizon, belongs to it, and also such 
chai actors as sham j, “above,” and ha, “beneath,” 
which are formed m the one case by placing a man above 
the medium level, and in tin other below it 

The third class is made up of JJwuy f, lit characters 
combining ideas, or ideographics This class is formed 
by uniting two or more significant characters to give the 
idea of a thud Of the time when those characters weio 
invented vu* know nothing , but it is plain that their intro- 
duction must have given a veiy extended scope to the 
language, and they ofler an interesting study, as, m many 
instances, giving us an insight into the moral and social 
conditions of those who framed tlnm For instance, ll 
we analyze the chaiactor f t f sin, “sincere,” we find that it 
is formed by the combination of the diaracteis A fin, “a 
man,” and q* yni, 1 woids,” a collocation of ideas which 
speaks well loi the honouiable tiuthfuluoss of the ant lent 
Oluntse, and which, when the unfortunate failing in this 
respect of then descendants is boim in mind, is decidedly 
opposed to the Daiwiman theory as applied to language 
The character Uwan </, “Emperor,” is another belonging 
to this class, which gives am thing but a contemptible 
notion of the moial standard of tin people Tins symbol 
was originally written thus and w T as composed of the 
characters meaning “oneself ” and “ lulci , ” the empeioi 
was then foie to be ruler of himself, or autocrat m the true 
sense of the term, for how canamnu, said the ancient sages, 
rule others unless he hist learn to be master of limisdf ? 

Callously enough, by the omission of a stroke, tins 
charactei lias assumed its piesont corrupted form, which 
consists of paits signifying “ white ” and i ruler,” and this, 
as was mentioned m a recent kttu fiom the St Petersburg 
correspondent of the Tunes, has been Iitoi ally tiauslatod by 
the Mongols into Tthagau Khan, and then by the Russians 
into Riely Tsai, or White Tsar, the name by which the 
emperor of Russia is now known throughout all Asia 

Anothei charaeter m this class is mini/, “ bnghtuess,” 
which is composed of a combination of the sun and moon 
to indicate bulliancy Altogether, of these ideographics 
there are said to be about 700 in the language, although 
some w liters have held that this (lass is a very much largei 
one, and have justified their belief by analyses which, to 
say the least, me farfetched Oallery quotes a Jesuit 
work, in which it is stated that the character §§ ihuen, “ a 
ship,” contains to the eye of faith — and we should imagine 
to that eye alone — a reference to the Flood, since it consists 
of ffrtkoiv, “a ship,” JV pd, “eight,” and P hue, “a mouth,” 
plainly pointing, adds the writer, to Noah’s ark with its 
eight inhabitants , and that ^ an > “ covet and 
desire,” bears traces of Eve s guilt m its component parts, 


which are neu, “a woman,” and Tfc muh, “a tree,” twice 
repeated, illustrating the longing desire which overcame 
our first parent when betweeu the trees of life and of 
good and evil 

The fourth class is the Chum choo , or characters which, 
being inverted, either in form or sound, assume different 
meanings These number about 372, and are f6rmed m 
two ways, — either by some slight alteration of the character, 
as the turning of a stroke or of stiokes to the left instead 
of the right, as, for instance, the character for the hand 
pointing to the left m this way ^ means “ left,” and when 
turned thus p means “ right , ” or by changing the sound 
of the character, and with the sound the meaning Of 
this kind are such characters as $$£, which when pronounced 
yd means “ music,” and when 16, ‘ delight,” and J^, which 
as i means “ easy,” and as yih means to “ change ” 

The fifth class is the Chia c/ueh , lit characters having 
borrowed meanings, and consists of about 600 chai actors, 
which are applied, as is indicated by the name of the 
division, in a double sense, and hence have been called 
metaphorical As an illustration of this class, Chinese 
writers adduce the character ski, “ an arrow,” which, 
from the st might course of an ariow, lus come to signify 
“ dnect, ’ “ right,” “ a w ? ord spokeu to the point ” 

The sixth class, which is known as the Chieh shxng, or 
phonetic, cinbi aces over 20,000 characters The adoption 
of these phonetics was the turning-point m the progress of 
Chinese wilting As was the case with the Egyptians, the 
Chinese found that, having exhausted then power of 
invention in foimmg hieroglyphics and ideographics, a 
further dovolojunent of the diameters was necessary , and, 
like the subjects of the Phaiaohs, they adopted certain 
characters to represent certain sounds As to when, or by 
whom, this system was inaugurated, whether it was intro- 
duced from abroad, or whethci it was the pmduct ol native 
intelligent ( , history is silent, but when it was once 
deuded on, the language rapidly mu eased and multiplied 
“A chaiactei,” writes a well-known Chinese authoi, “is 
not steiile, once bound to another, it gives bnth to a son, 
and if this be joined to another, a gmndson is born, and so 
on ” The characters, then, which belong to the class called 
phonetic are ( (imposed of two parts, namely, the pnmitive 
or phonetic clement, that is to say, one ol the dmmcteis 
winch have been chosen to u presuit certain sounds, and 
which gives the sound to the whole chaiactei, and one of 
the 214 determinatives oi iadi( al characters of the language 

One or mole of these determinatives entei into the 
composition of eveiy character m Chinese, and as a very 
large proportion of them aic plainly hieiogly pines, they 
may be said to be the foundation ol the mutton language 
As might be expected fiom then nature as hieroglyphics, 
they include the most remarkable objects ol natuie, such 
as the sun, moon, a river, a mountain, fue, watei, earth, 
w r ood, stone, Ac , the chief parts of the human body, as 
the head, the heart, the hand, the foot, the eye, the oar 
Ac , the principal parts of a house, as the ioof, the door, 
Arc , domestic animals, such as the sheep, the cow, the 
horse, the dog, Ac , the primal y i elutions of society, as 
father, mother, son, daughtei, Ac , qualities, such as great, 
small, straight, crooked, high, low, long, Ac , and actions, 
such as to sec, to speak, to walk, to run, to stop, to enter, 
to follow, Ac They are thus admirably adapted t<* foim 
generic terms, and this is the part they play in composition 
with the pnmitives For instance, into the composition 
of every character signifying anything made of wood Ruch 
as a table, a chair, a club, Ac , the determinative chaiacter 
meaning “ wood ” is introduced, and it then serves much 
the same purpose as do the w T ords “ mat ” and “ steam ” in 
the compounds “ matshed ” and “ steamboat ” 
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The number of the primitives has been variously 
estimated Dr Marshman gives them at 3807, Callery at 
about 1000, and later writers have reckoned them to be 
from 1100 to 1200 Taking them even at the lowest of 
these figures, it will readily be imagined how, by combina- 
tion with the 214 determinatives, they may be made to 
torm tljp thirty and odd thousand distinct characters of the 
language, since, of course, it would be possible by combining 
each of the 1000 primitives with every one of the 214 
determinatives, to form more than seven times that number 
of characters 

To illustrate this system of formation, we will take the 
primitive 5$ ngo t “ I,” which by combination with 27 
determinatives, produces as many derivatives having the 
same phonetic value, in this way — combined with the 
determinative “ a mountain,” it becomes m ngo t “a 
high mountain with neu, “ a woman,” jfj nqo y “ fair,” 
“beautiful,” with tsao , “grass,” “ a certain 

herb , ” with jjfa neaou , “ a bird,” nqo } “ a goose,” and 
so on From these examples it will be observed that the 
determinatives play the part in some instances of adjec- 
tives , and m combination with their primitives they form 
an exact parallel with many Egyptian and Assyrian 
ldeophonotics The following example m Egyptian shows 
precisely the same formation m the composition of the 
characters, and in the respective value of their parts, as is 
seen in the Chinese instance just refeirod to Un 

means in Egyptian “ a hare ,” combined with this deter- 
inium 

mmative rn,it becomes imr Un , “ to open and with 

wt/1 

this Un } “an hour” Speaking of Assyrian 

hieroglyphics, Sir Henry liawlmson says, “ Certain classes 
of words have a sign prefixed or suffixed to them, more 
commonly the former, by which their general character is 
indicated The names of gods, of men, of cities, of tribes, 
of wild animals, of domestic animals, of metals, of months, 
of the points of the compass, and of dignities are thus 
accompanied The sign prefixed or suffixed may have 
originally lepresented a word , but when used in the way 
here spoken of, it is believed that it was not Bounded, but 
served simply to indicate to the reader the sort of word 
which was placed before it ” 

These words of Sir Hour) Kawlinson may be illustrated 
by the following examples means in Assyrian 

“ wood,” and is used as the determinative for tilings made 
of wood Thus in combination with the primitive jjfr 
it becomes a sceptre,” and when combined with the 

primitive we have “ & bow ” Again, ][]Mf 

is used in the same way as the determinative for all 
carnivorous animals Thus, for instance, mm is “a 
dog,” and ^ “ a h° n ” It will be seen that 

both the Egyptian and Assynan characters here quoted are 
constructed on exactly the same pimciple as that to be 
observed in the formation of the majoiity of Chinese charac 
fcers, but it is noticeable that in Assyrian the primitives 
do not retain m composition their phonetic values, as they 
generally do in Chinese, and as they often do m Egyptian 

Marking, then, the forces of the two parts of the 
characters, it is easy to imagine the way m which new 
characters have from time to time been foimed Suppos- 
ing, for instance, that a tree for which a Chinaman wishes 
to give a name on paper is known to him colloquially as 
ma The coiner of the new character would then in the 
first place choose a common phonetic or primitive possessing 
the sound ma , very possibly he would take the hieroglyphic 

ma “a horse ” and would combine with it the deter- 


minative ^ muhy meaning “ wood ” The new character 
would then stand thus f 1^, and might be understood to 
signify “ the ma tree ,” but, unless previously informed, 
the reador would be left m complete ignorance as to the 
sort of tree meant, as the parts of the character would only 
supply the information that it was either a tree or something 
made of wood, and that it was to bo pronounced ma This 
is equally the case, speaking generally, with all the 
characters. By a careful study of the phonetics it is 
possible to arrive at the sounds or approximate sounds — 
for ceitain variations constantly occur— of the characters 
of the language , but the only hint at their meanings is te 
be derived fiom the determinatives, which point only to the 
gonoral nature of the objects or actions signified 

As has already been said, the deteimiiutues are 214 m 
number, and these have bten considered by many of the 
native dictionary-makers to furnish convenient headings 
under which to arrange the characters of the language 
Again, others have chosen to classify the characters 
according to their final sounds Both systems have their 
advantages By adopting the first, the headings are com- 
paratively few, and the characters are, roughly speaking, 
i Unsifted according to the generic meanings they have in 
common , and the second gives constant practice to 
stud cuts in remembering the tones and correct rhyming 
primum ution of the characteis But m both the phonetic 
relationship between the primitives is entirely lost sight of 
And this is much to be regretted, since, as Callery and 
others have pointed out, the scientific way of arranging the 
characters would be by placing them under their primitives, 
by which means the respective values of both the pnmi 
tnes and determinatives would be brought out in prominent 
relief Only in two Chinese dictionaries that we have met 
with have any attempts been made thus to arrange the 
characters, and the older of these, on which the later 
woik was probably framed, owes the ByBtem on which it 
is composed to the experience imported from Japan by 
the co-compiler, who was a native of that country 

In the course of the above remarks a few instances 
have been given of the original and modern forms of the 
same characters, as, for example, and Pj But, as may 
readily be supposed, the change fiom one to the other was 
not made all at once, and Chinese books afford instances 
of six distinct styles of writing, varying m clearness from 
the square character used in the books at the present day 
to the Seal and Grass or cursive characters, which are 
noted for their obscunt) These styles are described as 
the Chum shoo or “ seal character,” the Lc shoo or 
“ official character,” the Keae shoo or “ model character,” 
the Hmq shoo or “ running character,” the Tsaou shoo or 
“grass charactei,” and the Sung shoo or “ Sung-dynasty 
character,” and ma) be illustrated by the following 
example, in which the chaiacter 2^1 tsaou “herbs” is 
shown written m all the six styles just specified - seal 
character ^ , official character , model character 3ft , 
running character , grass character ^ , and Sung 
character ^ But above and beyond these six styles of 
writing, Chinese penmen not unfiequently allow their ima- 
ginations to run riot when engaged m fanciful or ornamen- 
tal puces of c ahgraph y An extraordinary specimen of 
this quaint taste is to be seen m the Chinese Library of 
the British Museum, where there is a copy of the Emperor 
Keen-lung’s poem on Moukden, printed both in Chinese 
and Manchoo m 32 kinds of strangely fanciful characters 

We will now pass on to the sounds of the language , fepokeu 
and the first thing concerning them which strikes the language, 
student on becoming acquainted with his dictionary is 
their extreme poverty as compared with the characters 
There are over 30,000 characters m the language, and these 
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are represented to the ear by only 500 syllabic sounds 
No doubt the adoption of primitives as phonetics, as has 
been already described, has contributed to this result, since 
it provided for the due expression of the syllables then 
existing, but for no more And thus, though it vastly 
enriched the written language — one pnmitive producing as 
many as 74 derivatives —it at on<e put a stop to all 
increase m the number of the sounds The difficulty then 
aroso as to the way in which 500 syllables were to be 
made to represent in conversation the thousands of 
characters m common use And three methods have been 
adopted to prevent the confusion which at first sight 
would appear to be inevitable These are — 

1 By combining with the word which it is desired should syllable kwai pronounced kwai / means “ devil," and used in 

be understood another, bearing a similar or supplementary combination with Lwok is an abusive term not uncommonly 
meaning, to distinguish it by pointing to its meaning from applied to any foreign country Unfortunately the inter- 
other words beating the same sound , thus, for “ to hear," pretor confused the two tones, and turning indignantly to 
it is usual to say in conversation tiny keen , — Ung the governor, he reported that at the very outset the 

meaning “ to hear," and keen ‘ to see or perceive ” petitioner had begun by sj leaking of England as “the 

2 As regards noun substantives, by placing certain devil kingdom " The just anger of the council knew no 
classifying words between them and the numerals which bounds, and it was only after some minutes of wild con- 
precode thorn These classifiers bear some resemblance to fusion that an explanation followed, which saved the 
our expressions Am/, head % fleet, troop , «fcc , and have a Chinaman from sharing the cell of the man for whom he 
certain reference to the nature of the substantives to was pleading To a (Jhmauian such a mistake would be 
which they are attached For example, the word JpJ ;>o, well-nigh impossible, for the tones form integral parts of 
“ to grasp with the hand,” is used as a classifier to precede the words, and to the ear of a native the difference between 
anything which is held m the hand, such as a knife, a kwtu in the ascending tone, and kwai m the descending 
spoon, a hatchet, Ac Instead of expressing, therefore, a tone, would be as great as between kwai and Lwan 

knife by yth taou, which might either mean a knife, a There is only one other point in connection with the 
small boot, or a fringe, the classifier is introduced to show sounds of the language to which reference need now be 
which taou is meant, and a speaker would say yi/i pa taou , made, and that is the system which lias been adopted for 
literally “ a grasped knife ” Iu like manner [g] keen “ a spelling, as it were, the various sounds For thiB purpose 
space,” is used as a classifiei for houses and enclosures y 36 characters which begtn with the initial consonants of 
4A kdn “ a root,” for trees, poles, clubs, &c , and so on the language have been chosen, gild 38 which end with the 

And tin idly, by dividing the woids of the lauguage final sounds In order, then, to indicate a desired sound, 
among eight tones These tones partake of the nature of the writer takes a character ot the fiist senes which begins 
musical intonations, and are divided by the Chinese into Wlt h the required initial, and a character of the second 
two series, the upper and the lowet, and are called by them senes which ends with the required final These are 
the upper oven, the upper rising, the upper departing, the placed together, and the initial of the fiist and the final of 
upper onteung, the lower even, the lower using, the the second give the required sound For instance, suppos- 
lower depai ting, and the lower entering To eneh character mg a Chinaman were desirous of expressing that the sound 
is allotted its appropriate tone, which if wrongly rondered of a certain chuiacter was ting , he would write the two 
is liable to give an entirely dill Brent meaning to the word characters tang and l mg, the first of which would 
from that intended by the speaker This possibility will give the initial t, and the second the final mg This 
be understood when it is remembered that the thirty and syllabic spelling, the initials of which are identical with 
odd thousand characters find expression m about 500 the initial Sanskrit consonants, was introduced by the 
sounds, thus giving an average of one sound to 60 char- Buddhist missionaries in the 5th and 6th centuries, and 
acters, and these figures show that at best the system of from the time of the appearance of the dictionary Yuh 
tones is but an incomplete solution of the difficulty, since, pien y wlucfi was published m the year 543, it has been 
were this average of 60 cfiaiacters equally distributed employed in every native dictionary of the language which 
among the full eight tones, there would remain nearly eight has since seen the light 

characters of each sound identical both m sound and tone With a language of roots, which is devoid of inflexion Grammar. 

But os a mattei of fact, only the four tones of the upper or even of agglutination, m which a large number of words 
series are in general use, to which sometimes the first or each play the part, undei varying circumstances, of sub- 
even tone of the lower senes is added The even tone is, stantfves, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, it may at first 
as its name signifies, simply the ordinary tone of voice , sight appear that grammar must be an impossibility But 
the rising tone gives to tlit voice somewhat of the effect of inasmuch as there are m Chinese, as there must be m every 
an interrogation , the departing tone, of doubtful surprise , languuge, certaiu words which, to quote Dr Marshman, 
and the eutenng tone, of peremptory command These “ denote things, aud others which signify qualities, there 
may easily be illustrated by repeating our negative “No,” must be words to express actions done, and these as done 
first in the ordinary tone ot conversation, secondly as an by one or mauv, already done, now doing, or intended to 
intoi rogation, thirdly as expressing doubtful surprise, and be done , they must also be described as done absolutely or 
fourthly as a peremptory refusal — thus 1 No — , 2 No conditionally, as proper to be done, or peremptorily com- 
3 No\, 1 No- The difficulty of acquiring a knowledge manded Further, the various circumstances of the doer, 
of the tonoH proper even to the characters in common use and of the subject of the action, must also be either plainly 
is, as may be supposed, very great, and the only way to expressed or tacitly understood , henco the need of preposi- 
master them is to learn them, as the children learn them, turns Connecting words, too, necessarily exist in every 
from the lips of the natives themselves No study of language, os well as those which express the emotions of 
books will give the required knowledge The Chinese the mind Thus the principles of grammar must substan- 
dard them by ear alone, and if an educated man be asked tially exist m every language ” And though the absence 


to give the tone of an isolated character, be generally has 
to repeat a phrase in which the character occurs in order 
that his lips may tell his ear the intonation proper to it. 

It will be easily understood that the mistakes and diffi- 
culties into which this intricate system dnves Chinese- 
speaking foreigners are often inconvenient and sometimef 
dangerous Some years ago a petition on behalf of a 
Chinese cnminal was presented by a wealthy Chinese 
merchant iu person to the governor and council of Hong 
Kong A well-known Chinese scholar undertook to 
interpret on the occasion, and the Chinaman began his 
speech with a reference to our Kwai N Kwok or “ Honour- 
able kingdom,” as he designated England Now the 
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of all inflexion in Chinese places the grammar of the 
language on a different footing from that of the polysyllabic 
languages, it is yet distinctly defined by the position and 
connection of the words of the sentence 

Since, when a language is spoken and understood only m 
•the country of its birth or adoption, the study of the 
gramnAr affecting it is, as far as the natives are concerned, 
comparatively unimportant, we find that little attention 
has been paid by tho Chinese to the grammar of their 
language But practically the grammar, which, as has just 
been stated, consists of rules for the construction of the 
t sentence, has for many centuries been enforced by example, 

and by the censorship of the examiners at the competitive 
Position of examinations If then we observe the conned ion of words 
words in which these authorities have pteserved, we find that m 
sentences evei y Chinese sentence the subject comes first, then the 
verb, which is followed by the complement direct and the 
complement indirect, and further that, as is the case m 
most of the Turanian languages, every word which defines 
or modifies another invariably precedes it For instance, 
the adjective precedes the substantivp, the adverb the verb, 
the genitive the word which governs it, and the preposition 
the word governed by it 

The importance of exactly following these rules becomes 
at once apparent when we remember that often one 
and the same word ib capable of being used as a sub- 
stantive, an adjective, a verb, or an adverb This 
is the case also with some words m English We use 
the word prevent, for example, as a substantive when 
we talk of giving a ptesint , as an adjective when we say 
the present time , and as a verb when we say, “T piesent 
you ” Cut is anotkei word which wo make use of in tho 
same way We say, “the<w* of a sword,” “ <ut grass,” 
and “ to out a man down ” 

A number of other instances of the same kind might 
be adduced, but taking a Chinese word, we may show 
how, by varying its position in a sentence, it changes its 
grammatical value The character hao has for its 
meanings “ to love,” “ good,” “ excellent,” “ well,” <kc , and 
possibly with the intention of illustrating, as it were, these 
meanings by representing the highest and purest form of 
natural affection, that winch exists between a mother and 
her child, the inventor of the character has formed it of 
two parts signifying respectively “ a woman ” and “ a son ” 
If, then, wo meet with it m such a connection as this, 
which is taken from the lips of Confucius, 
i, if, A r wet keen c/uh chut che hao , we recognize it at 
once as a substantivo, since, wcie it an adjective, it would 
be followed by a substantive , were it a verb, it would bo 
followed by its complement, and also because it follows 
a substantive |§? to which is added ;£, the sign of 
the possessive case The sentence should then be translated 
— Kwn keen , “to peep and see,” hao, “the excellence or the 
goodness,” t he, * of,” rfah chxa , “the apartments ” In the 
sentence, also from Confucius, Joo hao hao 

sih , we see by the position of the two hao s that the first 
must be a verb, and that the second must be an adjec- 
tive, since it is followed by a substantive with which it 
forms the direct complement to tho verb The meaning of 
tho sentence then is Joo , “as I when],” hao^, “we love,” hao 
s' sih” excellent beauty ” Again, in the modem colloquial 
expression wo have an example of the u«e of hao as 
an adverb preceding a verb, and the phrase is then in- 
capable of beiug translated otherwise than as “ well said,” 
hao , “ well,” shwd, “ said ” 

The number of characters which might be treated as 
we have dealt with jfr is legion Little has been said on the 
subject of this peculiarity of the language by native gram- 
marians, who have not done much more for the science 


of grammar than to divide the characters into jflj !§5 Ste 
Use or “dead words,” as they call nouns, Hwd 

tsze, “ living words,” or verbs , and m Hsu tsze , 
“empty words,” or particles It is worthy of remark that 
m a great many instances the transition of a character 
from one part of speech to another is marked by a change 
of tone This is the case with the character hao , of 
which we have been speaking When it stands for the 
adjective “ good,” it should be pronounced m the ascending 
tone hao ' , and when it becomes tho verb “to love,” it is 
ttansferied to the departing tone //<m\ And in some 
few cases the character suffers a change ot somm as well* 

& shih, the verb “to eat,” is pmnounced in the enter- 
ing or abrupt tone, but it bocomes sjc\m tho departing 
tone, when it plays the pait of a substantive meaning 
“ food ” In a lecture administered to the king of Leang, 
Mencius, rebuking him, says, Am/; rhe shih 

jin sze \ , “ \our dogs and swine eat men's food” lieie 
it will be obsoived the first must by the rules of 
position be the verb shih “to eat,” and bj the same neces- 
sity this same ehaiacter at tho end ot the sentence must 
be a substantive , and the dictionaries tell us that, when 
this is the case, it is pionounced sze But though it is true 
that a vast number of characters can be made to serve a 
writer in a variety of capacities, yet each belongs moio 
particularly to some one part of speech, and many are 
identified with that one .done For instance, we find that 
certain substantives which ex pi css things, such as cho “a 
table,” or e “ a chair,” remain fixed is substantives, and 
that others, if they denote actions, are primarily verbs, 
and if conditions, such as “ honour ” or “ riches,” ire in the 
first instance adjectives 

As might be expected from the nature of the language Gendtr 
of which this interchangeability forms a part, Chinese 
admits no variations of gender, and m this particular it 
agiees with the Matichoo, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish 
families of tongues, in which, as l)r Caldwell points out, 
not only are all things which are destitute of reason ana 
life denoted by neuter nouns, but no nouns whatevei, not 
even nouns which denote human beings, aie regarded in 
themselves as being masculine or fomimne All nouns as 
such are noutei, or rather are destitute of gender “Tho 
unimaginative Scythian reduced all things,” adds tba 
doctor, “ whether rational or irrational, animate or mam 
mate, to the same dead levil, and regarded them all as 
impersonal” But m every language there are certain 
words the gondei of which must necessarily bo distin 
guished, and in common also with the peoples just referred 
to, to these the Chinese prefix words denoting sex Thus 
a son is spoken of as $ f nan (szt or “ man-child,” and a 
daughter as nen tsze or “ woman-child ” In the case 
of animals other characters are used Q hung, “ noble,” 

“ superior,” is employed to denote the male and •fj moo, 

“ mother,” to indicate the female Thus kung ma is 
“a hoise,” and •{$$) nioo ma is “a mare” With birds 
other characters are considered more appropriate Thus, the 
male is described as hung, “martial” or “brave,” and the 
female as tsze, “ weak,” or “ inferior ” 

As regal ds number, Chinese is left m an equally Nnmb«r 
indefinite condition As a rule it is the connection of the 
words of the sentence which determines whether a noun is 
in the singular or plural Often, however, the plural u 
indicated by repeating the noun, as A A jw jin, “ the 
men,” 01 by the presence of a numeral, as m the following 
expression, taken from the Confunan Analects , 

“ The three disciples went out ” Here the character san, 

“ three,” indicates that tsze is in the plural, although it has 
no inherent mark of number Another way of pluralizing 
a noun is by adding to it one of certain words signifying 
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“all” or “ many ” The most common of these are jR chung , 
cfoo, ft* keae, J^fan, and ^ Wray The first four have 
for their meaning “all/* and the last, tdng, means “ a 
class ” Its use, like its meaning, is distinct from the 
others, they precede the noun, tdng always follows it, 
and forms with it a compound such as “ animal-class ” for 
animals, “ man-class * for men In colloquial Chinese the 
character f| lJ j mvn has been adopted as a sign of the plural, 
but its use is almost entirely confined to the personal pro- 
nouns Thus 3ft wo means “ I,” and wo mun a we ” 
Oam« Tho rules of position which serve to fix the parts of 
speech of the words of a sentence are allowed also in great 
measure to regulate the cases of nouns and the moods and 
tenses of verbs But tins is by no moans always the 
case For example, tho possessive case is marked by 
certain particles of whu h mention will be made presently , 
and although European writers on Chinese grammar have 
been in the habit of considering that when two snbstan 
tires come together, tho first is to be taken as being in 
the possessive case, thus in the sentence $ 

Teen ttze hao heft, whu h we should translate as “ the Son 
of Heaven loves learning,” teen, they would say, is m the 
possessive case, — it may be questioned whether such 
expressions may not be more appropriately considered as 
compound terms, in the same way, that we treat their 
equivalents m English For instance, we should never 
consider such an expression as “ the Cholsea-water- works” 
to consist of a nominative and two possessive cases, as it 
would be parsed by these grammanans, were it turned 
word for word, as it might be, into Chinese And this 
treatment becomes still more difficult of adoption when we 
find, as is often the case in Chinese, a number of snbstan 
tives strung together, all of which, with tho exception of 
the last, would then have* to be considered as a succession 
of possessive cases If wo take, for example, one of the 
ordinary marks on porcelain made m China, such as 
*W»l*H**r Ta mvn / Wan lelh son neon che , 
we should be told to consider Ta mvn/, Wan lelh, and 
neen, as possessive cases, and that the plnase should be 
translated, “ The manufactuie of the thud year of (the 
reign) Wau-loTh of the Ta mmg dynasty,” liistenl of treating 
it as a compound expression on the “ Cholsea-watei 
works” prmcipb, thus “Tin. Ta-ming-dynasty Wundt Th 
third-year-mnnufacturo ” 

Besides, Chinese is by no means destitute of case- 
particles In the litorary and colloquial languages the 
possessive is expressed by suffixing respectively ^ (he 
and fj{j[ telh to the substantive Thus these particles 
auswei exactly to the ’<r commonly used lu English 
5S *' *© T ien c ^ lf ( ^ n 18 “ r ^ e f avoar heaven,” 

or, as we should as often say, “ heaven’s favour” 
n« h, lieu yin tei/i low is “ The dog 
of that woman,” or “That woman’s dog” If we trace 
back the case pai tide *' the to its earliest use, we find 
that it was originally a veil), aud meant “to proceed to,” 
and thus, as a sign of tho possessive case, it implies the 
senso of partition vvliuh is inherent in our “ of ” and the 
French de In some instances, by its addition to certain 
substantives, compound nouns of possession are formed 
which are capable of being used as adjectives Foi 
example, jfe Im is “gold,” and §£ is “of gold,” or 
“ golden ” It is used also to express relation, but not as 
frequently as its colloquial equivalent telh, which is 
very commonly thus employed Such expressions as 
hoan ping telh , -Ulh, “he who,” Iwan , “rules 
over,” ping, “soldiers” — are in constant use 

With veibs of giving to and speaking to the dative case 
is markod by position The person to whom a thing is 


given immediately follows the verb, and the thing given 
comes next The sentence “ The prince gave the officer 
some money,” is in accordance with the Chinese idiom, 
which would not admit the more usual English form, “ The 
prince gave some money to the officer ” The dative case, 
with the sense of “for,” is marked by the use of thg 
characters tae , “ to succeed,” U fe , “ to put another 
instead of,” and wei, “to be”, thus tae wo 

stay shoo, 4 to write a letter for me, te wo 

telh neu urh , “/or my daughter,” <fcc 

The accusative case is as a rule marked by position But 
occasionally, as has been shown by M Julien, tho particles 9 
£U1K yu, -f yu, and hoo , are disassociated from 

their usual signification, and are employed simply as signs 
of this case 

The instrumental case is indicated by the character JL*J[ t, 

“by,” in the language of the books, and by JQ ymg, “to 
use,” m the colloquial As an instance of the use of the 
first, we may quote the following passage from Mencius — 

Nan wany e fei It taou , “ (A superior 
man) cannot lie entrapped by that which is contrary to 
right principles ” 

The ablative case, having the sense of “ from,” is marked 
by the signs §} tsze, and ^ yew, and m the colloquial by 
f# tsung, as m tho following examples -a um 
Tsze nlng nun e lac “ From the birth of mankind until now,” 
ill JSf 3^ 7$ St ~T IVw Tang the yu Wooding, “ Fion * Tang 
until you aruve at Woo-tmg, 

F)h king lae leaou, “ lie has conic fum Peking ” 

The remarks which have been made im the gender, 
number, and case of the substantives apply m like manner 
to the adjectives, and we need only now icfei therefore to Degrees of 
the manner m which degiees of comparison aie foimed compari 
The compaiative is denoted either b> certaui particles 8011 
meaning “more than,” oi “beyond,” or in the colloquial 
by forms of expression such as “ This man com j Hired with 
that man is good,” or again, “This man bus not that man's 
goodness ” As signs of the superlative, words such as 
tsuy, “excelling,” ^ Irfh, “tho highest point,” or 
shin, “ exceeding” are employed 

In all Oriental languages the personal pionouns play a Piououn* 
prominent pait from then numbei and tho variety of 
equivalent terms, whether of sclf-deprcciation or of com- 
plimentary adulation, used to express them , and in Chinese 
they derive additional importance fiorn the fact that m the 
absence of all veibal inflexion, they serve to indicate the 
person, and in the spoken language the number of the 
verb woo, ink, and 31? he, are the terms most 
commonly used m classical writings to signify tin first, 
second, and third persons of the peisonul pronoun, of 
which wo t we, and fifc are the common colloquial 
equivalents These lattei have foi their pluial wo mun, 
ne mun, ta mun Quite separate and apart from these 
and all their equivalents is tho character chin, W'hick is 
leserved especially for the emperor, and lias been tho tiadi- 
tional imperial “ We ” sirue the time of the thiee mythical 
emperors to whose wisdom, energy, and foiesight the 
greatness of China is attributed by the native histoiians 

But not always does the empeior feel himself entitled to 
use this inherited character In times of national mis- 
fortune he chooses to believe that his own remissi^ess is 
the cause of the evils which have overtaken the countiy, 
and then it is the custom for him to designate himself Kwa 
ytn, or “ Deficient man ” With his subjects the assump- 
tion of a similar humble position is habitual, aud among 
acquaintances the place of “ I ” is nearly always taken by 
terms by which the speaker seeks to give a complimentary 
importance to tho person addressed at the expense of hia 
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own intellectual or social position 11 The dullard,” “the 
little one,” and “ the man of low degree,” are terms most 
frequently used in this sense, while nu tsai , or “ slave,” is 
the self-assumed epithet adopted by ministers when 
addressing the emperor In like manner the speaker’s 
, relations and personal belongings are spoken of as “ the 
little, V‘ tho mean,” and “ the cheap ” The respect due to 
age guides on the other hand the choice of expressions 
employed towards the person addressed, who, instead of 
being called by the second peison of the pronoun, hears 
himself addressed as “Master,” “Old Gentleman,” or 
“ Senior ” The holders of the lower offices, such as tin 
Hecn or district magistrates, are addressed by law as Lao 
ye or “Old Fathers as they rise, they become Ta loo y< 
“Great Old Fathers,” and when they reach the liighei 
ranks, such as the governois of the provinces, they are called 
Tajm “ Great Men ” In the same spirit it is customary 
to speak of the belongings of another as being “worship 
ful,” “ honourable,” or, “ august ” 

History is vague as to the date when the Chinese 
adopted the numerals they at present employ, but as 
we find reference to them in the Book of lhstouj , it is fair 
to infi ‘1 that they were in existence before the 6th century 
bc They aie 17 in number and arc these: — yih, 
“one,” ZL uthy “two,” 3E ean, “threi,” 0 <ce, “four,” 
21 t ooo, “five,” luh , “six,” tselh, “seven,” 

pa, “ eight,” j\j lew, “ nine,” -f* Mi, “ ten,” ft pih , 
“a hundred,” tmn, “a thousand,” Jlj hum, “ten 
thousand,” 'dt yih, “one bundled thousand,” % chaou, 
“a million,” ^ lent/, “tin millions,” and kat , “a 
bundled millions ” The last four are now veiy seldom 
ustd, the rest aie hourly employed It will bo seen that 
there is no single numeral between ten and one hundred, 
and the intervening numbers are thueforo founed by ufuh 
“ten” m combination with the lower numeials For 
example, the numbcis between ten and twenty are expressed 
by shift “ten” with the addition ol the number reijuned 
Thus “thirteen” would bc Mtih son The figures 
between twenty and a bundled aie denoted by -J-* shih, 
“ten” preceded by the oilier numeral, and m this way 
3 + duh would be “thirty ” 

After the explanation given of thi manner m winch the 
numbei, gender, and case of nouns are ckaily expressed m 
composition, it need not be a matte l of surpnse tint by 
position and the use of particles it is possible to giu* 
expression to all the moods and tenses of the \orb Such 
a fact should not astonish us whin it is recollected that, 
as stated by Marshman, m the case of ceitam English 
verbs, such as “ to cut,” position is fouud equal to the task 
of funning 211 out of the 215 \crbal vanations which 
such veibs umleigo, and four only are formed by the addi 
turn oi tei munitions to the original monosyllable, namely 
“ ( uttest,” “ cuts,” “ cutteth,” and “ cutting ” As no 
change, not even the lengthening of a line, or the addition 
ot a dot, can possibly be effected in a Chinese eharactu 
without entirely altering its meaning, position has to do 
everything for the Chinese veib, and it accomplishes its 
mission in two ways, either by stating the tune at whuli 
the action has taken place, or is about to take place, or by 
prefixing oi suffixing certain words which by thnr several 
meanings supply like information For instance, m the 
colloquial sentence i\\ ^ fife joo km ta lai, joo fan, 
“ now,” indicates that the action is present, and the three 
characters are to bc translated * lie is coming ” But if we 
were to exchange the^oo km for ming neev , “next 

year,” the \erb lat will be in the futuio tense, “ next yiar 
he will come , ” and if yet once again we say, shanq yue 
ta lai, shang yu& meaning “ last month,” the verb will thin 
be in the oust tense, and the sentence will run, “ last month 


he came ” But more frequently the present teiiBe of the 
verb is not accompanied with any word to denote the time 
of the action, and indeed the only tense-particles employed 
are those which serve to explain the past and futuie tenses 
The characters J leaou, “ to complete,” and hod, “to 
pass over,” aie the commonest of those which are suffixed 
to denote the hist, and j|$ tstang, “ to take,” and 
yaou, “to want,” are the most frequently used as prefixes 
to mark the second Thus, ta kat haou , oi ta km lewd , 
would mean “he went,” while ta twang kin or ta mwu keu 
would be “ he will go ” 

In every language, as Marshman 1ms pointed out, “ it 
will sometimes be lound neecssury to indn Ue m declare a 
flung, to command an action to be pci formed, to express 
it as desnable, obligator}, or possible, to i epic sent it as 
conditional, and to describe it m a genual way,” and 
Chinese is no exception to this rule In the case of the 
active and mfimtive moods, position, which, as wc have 
already seen, has done so much for Chinese grammai, is 
again ecpial to the occasion, but the imperative, the optative, 
and the potential moods all, although not always, have their 
distinctive signs 

Tin third peison of tin imperative mood, foi instance, 
is founed m moduli Chun so by piefixmg a veil) meaning 
either “to give ” or “to penmt,” and answers exactly to 
our “let” hat ta lai is “lit him go,” he a 

meaning “to allow,” “to pcimit ” The optative mood is 
formed by the addition of words meaning “to wish” or 
“to desire,” and the potential bv the addition of words 
implying “pow u,” “duty,” oi “doubt” 

The above sketch, although nccissarily bmf, serves to 
show tint by cut full} lollowmg tin laws of Ghinese 
syntax, it is possible to expuss in Glnmse, as txaitl} as 
m othci languages, all the paits oi sptuh in all thur 
variety of numbei, guidtr, case, mood, t< nst and puson, 
and theiefore evuy shade of inclining which it is possible 
to convey by wont of mouth The difficulties oi acquit mg a 
knowledge of Chinese ha\t luthcito slant d that cxuggciation 
which sui rounds the unknow n It is tunc 111 it the 1 inguage 
was better understood, and at this puiod of the woild’s 
histoiy we cannot afford to leivc iinnotictd a languagt so 
ancient as to dwaif into insignificant e the antiquity of 
western tongues, and otic wdntli is the solituy medium of 
communication between 400,000,000 ol oui fellow-mtn 

Having thus attempted 1«> tiace the growth of the Uteiaturc 
writteu Chinese chaiaitu from its lust c nation as a hiero- 
glyphic to its final development m tin more modern 
ideoplionetic foim, and also the inks which govern the 
position of these. chaucttis masentente, our object will 
now bt 1o sht>w the use which Chinese nut hois have made 
of the charactcis and of the gi unimn to which they aie 
subservient It was obviously netessaiy to begin with 
the language, bt foie dealing with tho lituatuie, suite some 
of the loading cli iract eristics of the lituatuie an , as is the 
case in evuy tongue, plainly traceable to the stiuttuie of 
tho language The wonls of a sentence art as a puce of 
clay in tho hands of a potter If they be soft and pliable, 
that is to say, if they be capable of inflections and of 
syntactical motion, they may bc moulded to express with 
v a lying vigoui and feme the highest fancies and noblest 
thoughts of an able writer m all the changing beauty of 
poetic diction oi of rhetoiual eloquence But if on the 
other hand they lie destitute of mlkxion, and he damped 
by inexorable laws of position, whi< h cannot for a moment be 
departed from, without a sacrifice of sense, the lesult must 
be that the literature of which they an tho component parts 
will partake to some extent of their hard un> u ldmg nature 

If we turn for a moment to the poetry of ancient Gieece 
and Home, we find that some of the fmtst effects have 
been produced by the power winch the inflexional nature 
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of those languages gave of transposing the position of 
words in a sentence, so as to give vigour aud grace to the 
rhythm To prove the truth of this we have only to take 
some striking passage, and compare it in the original with 
a plain straightforward translation in prose The idea is 
the same m both, but how differently it appeals to the 
imagination of the reader The gem is there, but it has 
lost the advantage of its setting It must now be judged by 
the prosaic rule of its intrinsic value, with no softening sur- 
roundings to add grace and bnlliamy to its natural beauty 
But the effective weapon which was thus placed m the 
hands of the ports and authors of ancient Greece and Homo 
has been completely denied to Chinese writers As has 
been explained, the language is absolutely without inflexion, 
and the gramrnat consists so entirely of syntax, that no 
word can be moved out of its determined position in a 
sentence, without eitliei (hanging its valuo or rendering it 
meaningless Thus the literature has lost much of the 
variety and elegant e winch belongs by nature to that of the 
poly syllabu languages And wo might go beyond this 
and say that the lack of that powei of expression which is 
given by syntactical motion has been accompanied by a 
blighting influenu, on the imaginations of Chinese authors 
Other causes, to which reference will presently be made, are 
also to some extent responsible for this result, but in our re 
view of the various bronchus of Chinese literature, we shall 
find that thoso which aie most dependent for their successful 
development on the powei s of imagination are thoso which 
least repay attention, and that the more excellent are those 
which contain simple nai rations of facts, or consist of the 
arguments of the philosopher or of the man of science 
But notwithstanding this the Chinese are eminently a 
literary, in the sense of a reading, people The system of 
making competitive examinations the only royal road to 
posts of honour and emolument, and the law which throws 
these open to eveiybody who chooses to compete, have 
caused a wider diffusion of book learning among the 
Chinese than is piobably to be found among any other 
people As to the date when the litoiaturo first took its 
rise, it is impossible to speak with any certainty The 
vicissitudos which attended the early manuscnpts and 
books which woie collected by private individuals and in 
the imperial libraries havo been such as to render the 
preservation of any ancient record a matter of wonder 
Constant refeientes aie found in books to works which are 
said to have existed at early dates, but of many of these 
the titles are all that remain to us now 

One of the earliest published works cm which we can 
lay our hands is the Book of Changes, the first, and the 
most revered, because the least understood, of the nine, 
classics This work lirst saw the light within a prison’s 
walls In the year 1 150 b c its author Wan Wang was, 
we are told, imprisoned for a political offence, and sought 
to while away the tedium of Ins confinement by tra< mg 
out a system of general philosophy from the eight diagiams 
and their f>4 combinations invented by the Emperor Fu-ho 
These diagiams have been likened to the mystical numbers 
of Pythagoras, md the leading idea of WSn Wang’s system 
Beeins to ha\o been founded upon the Chinese notions of 
the creation of the world, a< cording to which all material 
things proceed fiom two great male and female vivifying 
elements, the Yin and tho Yan<j , which in their turn owe 
their existence to the Ta\ keih , or the first great cause 
As Sir John Davis says, this “might, with no great impro- 
priety, be styled a sexual system of the universe They, 
that is to say the Chinese, maintain that when from the 
union of tho Yanq and the Yin all existences, both auunate 
and inanimate, had boen produced, the sexual principle was 
convoyed to and became inherent m all of them Thus 
heaven, the sun, day, Ac, are considered of the male 1 


gender , earth, the moon, night, Ac , of the female. This 
notion pervades every department of knowledge m China 
It exists m their theories of anatomy and medicine, and 
is constantly referred to on every subject The chief 
divinities worshipped by the emperor as high priest of the 
state religion are heaven and earth, which m thn sens* 
appear to answer in some degree to the o vpavos an€ yrj m 
the cosmogony of the Greeks ” 

The style aud matter of W&n Wang’s wiitmgs were, 
however, so cramped and vague that Confucius among 
others attempted the task of elucidating their dark places 
Many years the sage spent m endeavours to make straight 
that which was so crooked , and the only result attained 
has been to add some inexplicable chapters to an incom- 
prehensible book But the fact that it gave rise to a 
system of divination saved it fiom sharing the fate which, 
m the year 221 bo, befell all books except those on 
medicine, divination, and husbandry, at the hand of the 
Emperor Che Hwang-ti of the Tsiu dynasty This monarch 
ordered, for political reasons, the destruction of all the 
books to be found within tho empire, except those on the 
subjects just mentioned Foitunately, no monarch, how- 
ever powerful, is able to carry out to the lettei an older of 
so inquisitorial a nature , and tho roofs of houses, tho walla 
of dwellings, and even the beds of rivers, became the 
ioceptacles of the literary treasures of the nation until the 
tvianny was overpast Tho works of Confucius, the Book 
of History , the Book of Odes, the S/rrint / and Autumn 
Annuls together with the Book of Rites, and the Four 
Books by the disciples of the sago and of Mencius, were 
all alike condemned to the flames How all these were 
j reserved we know not, but history tells us that, when m 
after yoars eflorts were made to restore the Bool oj Histoi y t 
28 sections out of the 100 composing the entire work were 
taken down fiom tho lips of a blind man who bad treasured 
them m his memory One other was recovered from a 
young girl in the province of Honan And these are all 
which would probably have come down to us, had not a 
complete copy been found secreted in the wall of Con- 
fucius’s house, when it was pulled down m tho year 140 B c 

This Book of History takes us back to about the time of Book of 
Noah It consists of a number of records of the Yu, Hea, History, 
Shang, and Chow dynasties, embracing the period from 
the middle of the 24th century bc to 721 b c These, 
and a number of other MSS , attracted the attention of 
Confucius when he was at the com t of Chow, and selecting 
those whnli he deemed of value, he compiled them m a 
work winch he called the Shoo hn<f oi Book of Histoiy 
This work, as Mr Wells Williams says, “ contains the 
seeds of all things that are valuable in the estimation of the 
Chinese , it is at once the inundation of their political 
system, their history, and their religious rites, the basis of 
their tactics, music, and astronomy ’ lor tho most part it 
consists of conversations between the kings and their 
ministers, in which are traced out the same patriarchal 
principles of government as guide the rulers of the umpire 
at the present day “Virtue,” said the minister Yih, 
addressing the emperor, “ is tho basis of good government , 
and this consists first m procuring for the people the things 
necessary for their sustenance, such as water, fire, metals, 
wood, and grain The ruler must also think of rendering 
them virtuous, and of preserving them from whatever can 
injure life and health When you would caution them-, use 
gentle words, when you would correct, employ authority ” 

“ Do not be ashamed of mistakes, and thus make them 
crimeR,” was .another piece of wholesome advice offered to 
the emperor by his advisers, the effect of which is still 
observable in the outspoken confessions of official mcom 
petence which are daily to be met with in the columns oi 
the Peking Gazette 
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As we shall hare occasion at a subsequent stage to treat 
at some length of the compilation which stands next on 
the list of the classics, — the Book of Odes, — we pass on 
to mention a work whose dicta have entered into the very 
marrow of Chinese life — namely the Le ke, or Book of 
' Rites This work is satd to have been compiled by the 
duke 8t Chow in the 12th century b c , since which time it 
has ever been the guide and rule by which Chinamen have 
regulated all the actions and relations of their lives No 
everyday ceremony is too insignificant to escape notice, 
and no social and domestic duty is considered to be beyond 
t its scope From the nature of its contents, therefore, it is 

the woik of all the classics which has left the most 
palpable impression on the maimers and customs of the 
people Its rules are minutely observed at the present day, 
and ono of the six governing boards at Peking — the 
Board of Itites — is entirely concerned with seeing that its 
precepts are earned out throughout the empire 
Speaking of this work, Gallery says with justice, “ In 
ceremonial is summed up the whole soul of the Chinese, 
and to my mind the Book of Rite s is the most exact and 
complete monograph that this nation can give of itself to 
the rest of the world Its affections, if it has any, are 
satisfied by ceremonial , its duties are fulfilled by means of 
ceremonial Its virtues and vices are recognized by cere- 
monial, the natuial relations of created beings are essen 
tially conuocted with ceiemonial , m a word, for it 
ceremonial is man, the man moral, the man politic, and 
the man religious, m their numberless relations with the 
family, society, the state, moral ity, and religion ” 

Spring and But though each and all of tho classics bear to some 
Autumn extent the impress of Confucius, only one, the Chun Tsew , 

nnas or tipring and Autumn Annals , was written by him At 

first sight, therefore, a more than usual interest attaches to 
this book, which is not lessened by the statements made by 
the sage himself, and by contemporary scholars concerning 
it “ The world/’ says Mencius, “ was fallen into decay, 
and right principles had dwindled away Perverse dis- 
courses and oppressive deeds were again waxen rife Cases 
were occurring of ministers who murdered their rulers, and 
of sons who murdered their fathers Coufucius was afraid, 
and made the Chun tsew ” As soon as it appeared, we are 
told that rebellious ministers quaked with fear and 
undutiful sons were overcome with terroi “ Its righteous 
decisions,” said Confucius himself, “ 1 ventured to make ” 
The title also of the book, we are told, was given it, 
because its commendations wore life-giving like spring, 
and its censures life- withering like autumn Tho expectant 
student might theiefore be excused for anticipating in its 
pages an inteller tual treat He would look to have the 
histoiy of the period dealt with treated as a sustained 
narrative intei spersed with sago reflections and deep 
analyses of the characters and cncmnstances of the tune 
'io would expect to hud praise and blame distributed with 
a discriminating pen, and the foul crunos of regicide and 
lurder denounced m impassioned outbursts of indignation 
But how different is the book when we take it up 1 In 
the words of Dr Logge— 1 “ Instead of a history of events 
woven artistically together, we find a congeries of the 
briefest possible intimations of matters m which the court 
and state ot Loo wire more or less concerned, extending 
ovei 242 yeais, without the slightest tincture of literary 
ability m the composition, or the slightest indication of 
judicial opinion on the part of tho writer The paragraphs 
are always brief Each one is designed to commemorate 
a fact, but whether that fact be a display of virtue calcu- 
lated to command our admiration, or a deed of atrocity 
fatted to awaken our disgust, it can hardly be said that 
there l? anything in the language to couvey to us the 
shadow of an idea of the author’s feeling about it The 


notices, for we cannot call them narratives, are absolutely 
ummpassionecL A base murder and a shining act of 
heroism are chronicled just as the eclipses of the sun 
are chronicled So and so took place that is all No 
details are given, no judgment is expressed ” 

The following extract from the annals of a year taken at 
random will be sufficient to show that I)r Legge’s remarks 
are well founded “ 1 In tho 15th year m spring the 
duke went to Tse 2 A body of men from Tsoo invaded 
Heu 3 In the third month tho duke had a meeting with 
the marquis of Tso and others, whin theymadi a covenant 
m Mow-Kew, and then went on to kwang 1 Kung-sun 
Gaou led a force and, with the gieat officers of the other 
princes, endeavoured to relieve Sen 5 In summer m tho 
5th month the sun was eclipsed fa In autumn in the 7th 
month an army of Tse and an army of Tsoo invaded Le 
7 In the 8th month there wore locusts 8 The duke’s 
daughter went to her home m Tsaug 9 On Ke mao, the 
last day of the moon, the temple of E-pih was struck by 
lightning 10 In winter a body of men from Sung invaded 
Tsaou ” And so on page after page 

Having thus reviewed the Five Classics , we will now 'Hie Pom 
briefly consider the Four Books which, together with those B°°k* 
just mentioned, make up the full complement of the Nine 
Classics Tho first tlnee of them — the Ta-hed or Great 
Learning, the Chung-yuny or the Doctrine of the Mean , 
and Lun yu or Confucian Analects — are all by the pupils 
and followeis of the sage, while the fourth, the Mdny-tsze, 
or the Works o) Menuus , is by a disciple of that philoso- 
pher All these, therefore, represent the views of Con 
fucius, and if we ask what those views point to, wo find 
that they may be summed up in the admonition “Walk 
in the trodden paths ” For as Confucius said of himself, 
he came not to originate but to fulfil, and the primary 
object of his teaching was to revive m a dissolute age the 
purity, or supposed purity, of former generations, to quote 
against the roues of his day the examples of the ancients, 
whom he believed to have been scrupulous m fulfilling 
the universal obligations existing between sovereign and 
minister, between father and son, between husband and wife, 
and between friend and friend Ho taught that man was 
a microcosm, and that by striving to improve himself by 
acquiring knowledge, by purifying his thoughts, by rectify- 
ing his heart, and by cultivating his person, he would then 
be able to regulate his family When he could regulate 
his family, he might then be able to govern a state, and 
when he could govern a state, he might then be trusted to 
rule an empite The empire was as one family , and as it 
was the part of the emperor to cherish and guaid his people 
as a father does a child, so it was the duty of the people to 
render willing and submissive obedience to their sovereign 
It is due to these political opinions that Confucius has 
become bu< h an object of respect to both rulerg and the 
ruled The former set m Ins teaching a ready argument 
for the maintenance of their authority, and the people, 
believing that heaven has constituted for them rulers and 
teachers, whose duty it is to extend favour and maintain 
tranquillity throughout the empire, have at the same time 
learnt to hold that when the luler ceases to be a minister 
of God for good, he forfeits the title by which he holds the 
throne Confucius was ambitious, and was a courtier as 
well as philosopher, and beyond this point he avoided m 
any shape or way indicating the manner m which an 
oppressive ruler should be induced to abdicate No such 
consideration influenced his disciple Mencius, who, being 
superior to the ordinary ambitions of man, was superior 
also to their common timidities, and who with much 
boldnesB of utterance freely taught that the people were the 
most important clement m a nation, and the sovereign was 
the lightest , and he did not scruple to admit the conclusion 
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that au iniquitous ruler should be dethroned, and, if cir- 
cumstances required it, that he should be put to death 

The Conjuiuin Analects and the Works of Mencius differ 
m their construction from the Great Learning and the 
Doctrine of the Mean, both of which are continuous 
treatises by individual authors, whereas the two first 
named are records of the sayings aud doings of the two 
sages, compiled from memory by their faithful disciples, 
and somewhat resemble in construction, but at a vast 
intei val, the plan of the Gospel nariative 

We have dwelt at some length on the classics, because, 
since tin y are the sacri d books of China, it is natural to 
suppose that in them we may find the mainspnng of the 
national liteiatuit Uni or Innately, to some extent this is 
the cast, and Confucius has much to answei for, both as 
regards his teaching and the Jit« lary model he bequeathed 
to Ins countiynu n Instead of encouraging his disciples to 
think toi tin ms< Ives, to look into then own hearts, and to 
acquire that peisonal kuowJtdge that enables a man to 
stand alone, he led tin in out both by precept and example 
111(0 (lie dieary waste of cold fotmalisin, m which all 
individuality is lost, and all foice ami originality of thinking 
M n uslitd out Tt may be said that, as tar as his teachings 
weie concerned, he strove to suit his system to the capacity 
of his audienio, and that he was successful in so doing 
ls proved by the fait that for twenty-two centuries his 
name has been reveled aud las precepts have been fol- 
lowed by his couutiymen of whatever rank and station in 
life 

As has been well observed by Wells Williams, “ If 
Confucius had ti ansmitted to posterity smh works as the 
Iliad, the D( 0 (lit us, or the Dialogues of Plato, he would 
no doubt have taken a higher rank among the commanding 
lutelhcts of the woild , but it may be reasonably doubted 
whether his influence among Ins own countrymen would 
have been as good or as lasting The vanety and minute- 
ness of Ins uibtiuctions f oi the nurtuie ami education of 
children, the stress he lays upon filial duty, the detail of 
etiquette and conduct he gives foi the intercom be of all 
classes and ranks in society, charactonze Ins writings from 
those of all philosophers in other countries, who, compari- 
tively speaking, gave small thought to the education of the 
youug The Four Books and the Five Classics would not, 
as far as legards their intunsic character m comparison 
with other productions, be considered anything more than 
curiosities in liteiature, for then antiquity and language, 
were it not toi the incomputable influence they have exerted 
over so many millions of mmds ” 

But no such apology can be offered for the example ho 
set them m the substance and stylo of his writings And 
wo are forced to the conclusion that, though a man of great 
force of character, lie was yet strangely dovoid of imagina 
tion, and that, in his blind admiratiou for the ancients, he 
constrained himself to walk humbly and passively in the 
paths that had been traced by others At all events he 
has done lus countrymen an lrieparablo injury The 
mfloxible sterility of the earliest specimens ol literature 
might possibly have been the characteristic of a particular 
phase in the national uuud, but Confucius helped to 
perpetuate it throughout all generations As might be 
expected, in no class of the literature is the efteet thus 
producod more apparent than in the commentaries on the 
classics These woiks ai e to be numbered by thousands, 
and, with some few exceptions, they are, as has been said 
of the writings of the scribes at the time of oui Lord, cold 
hi manner, second-hand and ltuative in their very essence , 
with no freshness m them, no force, no fire , servile to all 
authority, opposed to all independence , never passing a 
hair’s-breadth beyond the carefully-watched boundary line 
of precedent; full of balanced inference and orthodox 


hesitancy, and impossible literalism, elevating mere memory 
above genius, and repetition above originality 

But whatever may be the shortcoming of Confucius as a 
writer, the respect he felt and inculcated for letters gave 
an impetus to literature Following the example he set, 
men began to compile the histones of the various states,, 
and authors with a tuin for more original cunqfjsition 
busied themselves with the production of works on such 
arts and sciences, including medicine, mathematics, law 
and husbandly, as were known to them Jt was just as 
this new mdustry was beginning to flounsh that tho 
Empeior Che Hwang ti, to whom refeienco has alieady ^ 

been made, an able and ambitious prince, ascended the 
throne By a judn ious mixture of force and diplomacy, 
he abolished the feudal states, into which the empire had 
up to lus time been divided, and drew all power and 
authority into his own hands 

Estimating the traditioiis of the past to be almost as 
potent as Confucius had supposed, and for that veiy reason 
deeming them as dangeious to the existence of his rule as 
Confucius had considered them to be buuficial to the 
empire he determined to bleak with them once and for ever 
He therefore issued an older that all books should be burned, Wholesale 
except those containing records of his own itign , that all destruction 
who duied to speak together about the Book oj Odes or tho 0 )0 ° " 
Book of Jfustoiy (harmless subjects enough, one would 
think) should be put to death, and their bodies exposed in 
the maiket place, that those who should make mention of 
the past, so as to blame the present, should be put to 
death along with then i datives , and that any one possess- 
ing a book after the lapse of thirty days fioni the issuing 
of the ordinance should be branded and suit to laboui on 
the Great Wall for four years The publication of this 
edict was followed shortly aftei wards by an oidei foi the 
execution of upwards of 4(>0 scholars who had failed to 
obey the mandate of the emperor 

Curiously enough it was dining the itign of this Invention 
uncompromising enemy to liteiature that the biusli pencil ol hnibti 
as at present used in China for wilting purposes, was m 
vented,— an invention winch implies that about this time° * )B,,er 
a substitute was found for the bamboo tablets which had 
up to that period served the purposes of paper At first 
tins new material was a kind of closely woven silk But 
this was soon found to be as unsuitable lor general pur- 
poses from its expense as the tablets had been from their 
rumbrousnesN , and shortly after the establishment of tho 
llan dynasty, when the decrees of Che Hwang ti were re- 
versed and every encouragement was given by the state 
to men of letters, the Marquis r lsae “ invented the maim 
fdeturo ol papu from the inner baik of trees, ends of lump, 
old rags, and fishing-nets Tho increased facility thus 
aiforded for the multiplication of books was eagerly taken 
advantage of, and fiorn the Annals of the Han dynasty, 

200 b c to 25 ad, we learn that the imperial library of 
that reigning house consisted of dl 2d sections cm the 
classics, 2705 on philosophy, 1318 of poetry, 700 on 
military aflans, 2528 on mathematics, and 868 on medicine 
But at the cud of the stcond century an msuircction, 
which brought tho Han dynasty to a close, gave another 
check to the growing literary taste And though the then 
icignmg empuoi, m Ins flight from his capital at Lo-yang, 
attempted to carry off tho contents of the imperial library, 
only half the books reached their destination at Cliang-gan, 
and tho remnant was shortly after given to the flumes by 
the successful revolutionists 

Such as had bten the course of literature up to this time, Invention 
so it continued until the close of the 6th century, when the* °* I ,nntlD ft- 
art of printing, which became known m Europe nearly 900 
years later, was invented m China. A well-known Chinese 
Encyclopaedia tells us that on the 8th day of the 12tb month 
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of the thirteenth year of the reign of W&n-ti (593 ad), 
it was ordained by a decree that the various texts m pircu 
lation should be collected, and should be engraved on wood, 
to be printed and published Thus within a few years of 
the tune when St Augustine brought the onlightening 
influences of Christianity to these Isles, the art of printing 
— a ci^lizing agency second only to Christianity — was 
made known m Chum But at first comparatively little 
use seems to have been made of the invention, for w e are 
told that though it made some way during the Tang (018 
907) and the five following dynasties \ 907-960), it only 
arrived at its full development under the Sung dynasty 
(960-1127) It was during thus last epoch that a further 
improvement was made m the art by the introduction of 
movable types, by a blacksmith named Pe Ching This 
inventor, wiites M Juhon, used to tako a paste of fine and 
glutinous clay, and inako of it regulai plates of the thick- 
ness of a piece of money, on which he engraved the 
characters For each character he made a type, which he 
hardened at the fire lie then placed an iron plate on the 
table, and covered it with a cement composed of resin, 
wax, and lime When lie wanted to print, ho took an 
iron frame divided by perpendicular threads of the same 
metal, and placing it on the iron plate, langed lus types m 
it The plate was then held near the in e, and when the 
cement was sufficiently molted, a wooden board was pressed 
tightly upon it, so as to render the surface of the type 
perfectly even This method was neither convenient nor 
expeditious, so says a Chinese wntei, when only a few copies 
of a book were to be printed , but when a largo number 
were required, it printed them off at a prodigious speed 
At this and at later periods the art of printing has been 
turned to no bettor puipose m China than to the publica- 
tion of the histories of the various dynasties Debarred 
both by the nature of the material at their command and 
by a lack of original genius fiom indulging in the higher 
branches of imaginative writing, Chinese authors have 
devoted themselves with untiring energy and with veiy 
considerable ability to the compilation of information con 
corning the physical and political features of their own and 
the neighbouring countries Each dynasty has its official 
chronicle of these subjects, and the celebrated collection of 
twenty-one histones, which forms a well-nigh unbroken 
record of the nation’s annals, by contemporary authors, 
from the 3d century bc down to the middle of the 17th 
century, forms a notable monument of the indefatigable 
industry of their authors The edition of this huge work 
which stands on the shelves of the Chinese library at the 
British Museum is contained m sixty-six European-bound 
volumes of folio size In order to facilitate the process ol 
reference the different histones of which it is composed, 
though they vary considerably m extent, are all formed on 
tho same model First m older come the Imperial Records, 
which consist of the purely political events which occurred 
m oach reign , then follow the Memoirs, including articles 
on mathematical chronology, rites, music, jurisprudence, 
political economy, state sacrifices, astronomy, elemental 
influences, geography, literature, biographies, and records 
of the neighbouring countries 

**) On all these subjects they contain a vast amount of 
valuable and varied information, much of which possesses 
considerable interest for European readers The position 
which China, as a nation, has occupied and maintained 
through so many centuries has been such as to render her 
the natural depository of the annals of the kingdoms of 
Central and Eastern Asia With Burmah, Cochin-China, 
Tibet, Japan, and Corea as her vassels, with a never-ceasing 
relationship with the tribes of Central Asia, kept up as times 
and circumstances changed, now as subjects, now as allies, 
and now aa enemies, alone unchanging m her political 
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constitution amidst the recurring wrecks of neighbouring 
states, she has had the means at her command of collecting 
masses of ethnological information which are beyond the 
reach of any other people The movements of the tribes m 
Central Asia, to which her policy has largely contributed, 
are all clearly traced m the dynastic annals, and it was 
with the view of placing the lecord of these within the 
reach of European leaders that a proposal was recently 
made to translate, as a beginning, the history ol the Han 
d> nasty 

Allied to these annals are the topographical w orks of 1 <q»o 
China, which for breadth of scopo ami lor mimitintss of graphical 
detail are scarcely to be equ tiled m the iitcratuie of any work * 
other country The most generally compiohensivo of these 
is the Ta Tsniq yih tmuj du , which forms a giogiaphy of 
the empne, together w ith the Chinese distmU of Mongolia 
and Manchuria as existing since the accession of the 
present dynasty This woik, which consists of 355 books, 
was published at Peking in the year 1744 In it each 
province, each prcfectuio, oach dcpaitment, and eath dis 
tnct is sepai ately dealt with , and all ar« siverully treated 
of undci the following twenty four headings — 1 A table 
of the changes which the district to be described has 
undergone during the successive dynasties from the Han 
downwards, 2 Maps, 3 A list of the distunes fiom 
the vanous places to tho thief towns ol the department, 

4r its astronomical bearings, 5 Its ancient geography, 

(> Its geographical position and its notable localities, 7. 

The manners and customs of the inhabitants, 8 Its 
fortified places , 9 its colleges and schools , 10 The 
census ol the population , 11 The taxes on land , 12 Its 
mountains and n vets , 13 Its antiquities , 14 Tts means 
of defence, 15 Its bridges, J(> Its dykes, 17 Its tombs 
and monuments , 18 Its temples and ancestial 1 tails, 19 
Its Buddhist and Taouist temples, 20 Patriotic native 
officials from the time of the Han dynasty downwards , 21 
Celebiated men and things , 22 Illustrious women , 23 
Saints and immortals , 24 The products of the soil 
On this model distinct topographies have .also been com 
piled, under official superintendence, of tvuy province, 
every prefecture, every department, and almost every 
district And not only this, but the water-ways of China, 
as well as the livers of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet, 
have all been accurately suiviytd and minute!} described 
The narrow tram of thought, however, into which the 
system of Chinese education has compressed tho mmd of 
the people tends to develop in them a faculty for the 
observation of minute details rather than to foster the 
power of taking a correct comprehensive view of any wide 
subject This peculiarity is observable m the class of 
works just spoken of , for while they aie wonderfully accu- 
rate as to details, their maps and general descriptions are 
often vague and untrustworthy But when we remember 
how only recently the very important duty of causing sur- 
veys to bo made of the British Islands has been under- 
taken by the Government, it becomes us rather to speak 
with respect of the energy and wisdom shown by the Chinese 
topographers, than to cnticise too closely their shortcomings 

It would not be dealing fairly by Chinese literature were Kncyclo 
we to leave this part of our subject without referring to 
the historical and literary encyclopedias which foim so 
very notable a feature m every library throughout tho 
country The best known of these compilations, and the 
one which may be taken as a specimen of the class, is the 
Wdn httn tmg kaou , by Ma Twan lin This work ha*, 
been more largely drawn upon by European authors than 
has any other Chinese book of reference, and those who are 
best acquainted with it are those who speak most highly in 
its praise “ One cannot cease to admire,” says Remusat, 

“ the depth of research which the author was compelled to 
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make m order to collect his materials, the sagacity he has 
shown in the arrangement of them, and the clearness and 
precision with which he has presented this multitude of 
objects m every light It may fairly be said that this 
excellent work is a library in itself, and that if Chinese 
literature contained nothing else, it would be worth while 
to learn the language m order to lead it One has only 
to choose the subject one wishes to study, and one finds all 
the facts recorded and classified, all the sources of liiforina 
tion indicated, and all the authorities cited aud discussed ” 
44 It elevates our opinion,” says Wells Williams, 44 of a 
nation whose literature can boast ol a woik like this ex- 
hibiting such patient investigation aud candid comparison 
of authorities, such varied resettle fi and just disci nmnation 
of what is truly important, aud so extensive a mass of facts 
and opinions upon every subject of historical intei est ” 

In point of size and importance liowevei, this encyclo- 
paedia yields place to one other, entitled Koo ktn too shoo 
t$nlalan(f % oi A Compute Collation of Ancient and Modem 
Booh Dining the reign ol the Emperor Kang-he (1661- 
1721) it ocoured to that monarch that, m view of the 
gradual altciations winch were being lutioduced mto the 
texts of woiks of interest and value, it would be advisable 
to repunt such from the old editions He therefore 
appointed a commission, and directed them to lepriut m 
one huge collection all such works as they might deem 
worthy of presei vatum A complete sot ol copper type was 
cast for the undertaking, and when the coninnsioners 
brought their labours to a close, they were able to lay 
before the emperor a very palpable proof of their diligence 
m the shape of a compilation consisting ol 6109 volumes 
The contents they divided under thirty-two heads, embrac- 
ing works on every subject contained m the national 
literature Only a small edition was printed off in the 
first instance, aud before long the Government, yielding to 
the necessities of a scvoio monetary crisis, ordered the 
copper typo employed to punt it to be melted down for 
cash Thus only u lew copies of the fust edition are m 
existence, aud it ih but rarely that one finds its way into 
the market It so happens, however, that one is now (187 6) 
for sale at Peking, and it is much to be hoped that this copy 
of a work winch is the largest m the world, unique of its 
kind, and incapable of ropioduction, may, though at present 
fato is adverse, find its way to the shelves of some one of 
the gi cat libraries of the West 

Space would fail were we even to refer to the immense 
number of luogiaphies and of works on the suenees, on 
education, and on jurisprudence, which have fiom time to 
time issued, and are still issuing, from the pi esses m China 
Nor need the lituaturo of the leligious sects of Chum — tho 
Confuciamsts, the Buddhists, and tho Taouists— detain us 
long, since the works of Confucius have already been 
noticed, and since the great bulk of Chinese Buddhist 
literature is of Indian origin It remains, therefore, for 
Ttouist us to rcfei only to the Taouist literature, which has its 
literatute fouudation m The hdtra ol Rttimn amt of Virtue by Laou- 
tszc, the foundci of the sect Like Confucius, of whom ho 
was a contemporary, lie held otheo at the court of Chow , 
but being less ambitious tlmn tho sage, ho retired early 
from his post, aud we .ire told that as he passed the froutier 
on his way westward, whither we know not, he placed in the 
bauds of the oiheir m charge of tho frontier guard a small 
volume, which embodied the results of his meditations 
According to the interrelation put upon his system thus 
expounded by the famous commentator Olioo lie, it would 
appear to bear a stroug analogy to those of the Quietists 
and Maniclieists “ Laou tsze’s scheme of philosophy,” he 
tells us, 44 consists in modesty, self-emptiness, m being void 
of desires, quiet and free from oxeition, in being self-empty, 
retiring, and self-controlling in actual life ” But beyond 
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this his great object seems to have been to elucidate and 
develop his idea of the relations between something which 
he calls Taou and the universe To this Taou, Laou-tsze 
refers all things as the ultimate ideal unity of the universe 
All things originate from Taou, conform to Taou, and to 
Taou they at last return Formless, it is the cause of form. 

It is au eternal road , along it all beings and a]^ things 
walk , but no being made it, for it is being itself, and yet 
nothing It is the path, aud also the path-goers, and every- 
thing and nothiug, and the cause and effect of all 

This is a sufhciently mystical foundation to allow of any 
superstructures, however wildly superstitious, to be based 
upon it And just as the religion of ancient Rome became 1 
mcrusted and overlaid by superstitious vanities gathered 
from Egypt, and from wherever the Roman arms penetrated^ 
so the ieathmgs of Laou tsze have been debased and 
disfigured in the hands of later writers, who, casting aside 
his profound speculations, busy themselves with the pursuit 
of immortality, the search after the philosopher’s stone, tha 
use of amulets, with the observance of fasts and sacrifices, 
rituals and charms, and the indefinite multiplication of 
objects of worship 

In China, as elsewhero, the fust development of literary Poetry 
talent is found in poetry The songs and ballads which 
form tho Book of Odes , alieady spoken of, date back to a Book of 
time long antecedent to the production of any works of Odes 
whuli we have knowledge In those early days, before 
China was China, the then empire was divided into a 
number of feudal states, all of which, however, acknow- 
ledged lealty to the ruling sovereign, at whose court were 
a number of music masters aud historiographers, whose 
duty it was to collect and *et to music the songs of the 
people, and to preserve the historical records of the empire 
In strict imitation of the surroundings of their liege lord 
the feudatory princes numbered among tkoif retinues 
officers of like position and professing similar functions 
At stated intervals these princes, accompanied by their 
followings, were m the habit of meeting the king at certain 
recognized placos to take orders for the future and to receive 
credit or blame as the case might be for their past conduct 
On such occasions the music masters would carry with them 
the ballads aud songs collected m their principalities, and 
present them to their supenoi at the royal court These 
lie would collect and classify, reminding one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s minister, who, according to the Spectator , 

44 had all manner of books and ballads brought to him, of 
what kind soever, and took great notice how much they 
took with the people , upon which he would, and certainly 
might very well judge of their present dispositions, aud of 
the most proper way of applying thorn according to his 
own purposes ” Thus it happeued, that at the time of 
Confucius there existed an official collection of some 3000 
songs On these the sage Bet to work, and, m the words 
of tho historian Sze ma Tseon, 44 he rejected those which 
were only repetitions of others, and selected those which 
would be serviceable for the inculcation of propriety and 
righteousness ” Buck he ai ranged to the number of 31 1 
under four heads, namely, 44 National Airs,” the “Lesser" 
and the “Gieater Eulogies,” and tke“Songof Homage,” and 
gave tho title of She Limp or Book of Odes , to the collection 

If we can imagine ourselves seated m the study of the 
royal minister, searching with him into the ballads thus 
laid before us for an indication of the temper aud mind of 
the people among whom they had had their birtH, we 
should be inclined to congratulate him on the easy task 
entrusted to him of governing such a population Through 
most of them there breathes a quiet calm and patriarchal 
simplicity of thought and life There are few sounds of 
war, little tumult of the camp, but, on the contrary, a 
spirit of peaceful repose, of family love, and of religious 
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feeling We have brought before the minds eye the 
lowlv cottage, where dwell a family united by the bonds 
of aiioction and of duty Their food is the produce of the 
soil and the spoils of the chase Tho highest ambition of 
the men is to excel as archers and charioteers, and then 
Religious worship is the same as that which, untsinttij by 
Buddhmn or any other form of philosophical teaching, is 
now practised at the imperial temples of heaven and earth, 
by the empeior only as high priest Their wives ait 
objects of affection and respect, and though in one song vve 
bud the belief expressed that “a wise woman will rum a 
city,” yet there stems to have been abundance of regaid 
for honest housewives who did their duty, who shared 
tho toil of their husbands, and enjoyed with them the 
simple pleasures within their reach 

It is true that now and again we meet with tiaces of 
scenes of revelry botdeimg on licentiousness, but their 
idyllic surroundings, and the absence of all violence, deprive 
the most dissolute descriptions of all vulgarity and coarse 
ness More scriouR by far are the wailing coraplaiuts ot 
misrule and tyranny under which the subjects of certain 
princes groan But even here there arc no signs of 
insubordination or tumult, the remedy winch suggests 
itself to a people patient and long suffering to a degree 
is to emigrate beyond tho reach of the tyrant, not to riRe 
in rebellion agunst him In the following lines, for 
instance, the writer begs Ins fi lends to fly with him from 
the oppression and misery prevailing m Ins native state, 
which he likens to the north wind and thickly falling 
snow — 

“ Told blows tho North wind , 

Tliukly falls tin snow 
Oli c nine all y<* that love me , 

Let’s join hands and go 
Ottn we any longti stay, 

Victims to this due di may ?’’ 

Foxes and crows were looked upon as creatures of evil 
omen, and so, giving play to his imagination, ho tells us 
that the only variations notice ible in the monotony of the 
present distress were these piognostics of future evil, in 
these words — 

“ Nought led is sun hut foxes, 

Noi night tlsc hhuk but nows, 

Oh tome ill ve that love me, 

Let 's fly lx fon our foes 
(’an we any longer siu^, 

Victims to tins dire dismaj ? 

Though the style and diction of these Rongs are of the 
simplest description, yet through some of them there runs 
a tich vein of sentiment, and m forming a judgment on 
them it is necessary to remember that the) arc not studied 
poems, but simply what they piofess to be, songs of the 
people Like all political ballads also, many of them refer 
to contemporary events about wlmh we know next to 
nothing We are therefore much in the hands of the 
commentators, and they tell us that tho following song is 
intended to depict a ruial scene, in which an industrious 
wife impresses on her husband the necessity of early rising, 
and encourages him to make virtuous and respectable 
acquaintances — 

“ ‘Oct up, liusbmd, lien ’s the day ' 

‘ Not jet, wife, the dawn 8 fatill grey 
(Jet up, bit, and on the right 
Set the moi mug c tar slum s bright 
• Shake olF slunibei, and prcpn?“ 

Ducks and gee so to shoot and snare 

** ‘ All your darts and line may kill 
I will dress tor you with skill 
1 bus, a blithe some lioui we ’ll pass, 

^lightened by a cheerful glass , 

W hile your lute its aid imparts 
To gratify and soothe our hearts 


** ‘ On all wrhoin you may wish to know 
I 'll girdle ornaments bestow , 

And girdle ornaments l '11 send 
To any one who tails you fnuul , 

With him whose lovt for jou s abiding 
My gudle ornaments dividing ’ ’ 

( Thf Book of Odes, pt i bk vn Ode 8 ) 

Oue other we will quote, taken from the songs of homage 
or hymns which were sung eLthci bj oi before the emperor 
when he sacrificed as high prust to (Jod Wt arc told 
that this ono was sung bj king Scum on tin occasion of a 
great drought m the 8th ccntur j u c In it he e xpe^tulutes 
with (lod for bringing this misery upon him, and ixprtsses 
his belief that he had a right to expect succoui instead of 
disaster ftoiu the Most High 

“ Bughtlv resplendent in the sk) revolved 
The milky way 

1 lit inonan h i tied, Alas ' 

Whit eurne is our 8, that Heaven thus sends on us 
Death and Disorder, lint with blow on blow 
Famine atlue ks us ? 

8nitl\ I have grudged 
To (Jod no victims , all 0111 store is spent 
Of toke ns Why is it 1 am not In aid ( 
ltagees the (bought Tin lulls are paie lies!, and dry 
The streams r l he demon ot the eliought 
De stiov s bke one who he utters fu i\ flame's 
Tcnilnd by the burning heat my hunt, 

mourning he nit, seems all consumed with hie 
The nuinv duke sand ministers of the past 
PftV me ioliu el 

0 (Jod * from Th\ great He even 
Send me permission to withdi iw mvsilf 
Jnto see lusioii 

Fe 11 ltd 1 the thought 
I lie sit ite, 1 di tad to go eve ay 
Why has tin elmught bee n suit upon my land * 

No e ansi ten it know I Full e nth itoc 
My pi eye is foi 11 good \enr not late was I 
In offting sac lifiee unto the Lends 
Of the tom quart e is mid tin land 

Afar 

In the high Heaven Lod listens not And vet 
Sillily a le v ere nt man as 1 have been 
To ill rnti lligent Spmts should not be 
The victim ot then owiuhe lining math ’ 

(7 In Book of (hits, pt m hh 111 Ode 4) 

Such is the poetiy of the Book of (hits, and such we 
should have expected to find it, sinu tin earliest spec miens 
of poetry in ewciy land pirtikc of ti simple and religious 
nature, arc crude in then measure, md ate wanting in that 
harmony which is begotten of stmlv and cultivation The 
Chinese say of poetry that the Ilool of (hits nu\ be likened 
to its roots, tint duimg the Jlan and Wei dynasties it 
burst into foliage, and tint during the Tang dynasty 
(620 007) it came into full bloom Oit only the change 
that came ovei it alter the turn of Confucius is very 
marked Instead of the peaceful odes of his duy, we find 
pieces reflecting tlu unsitthd condition of political and 
social affairs Songs bre tilling titc and svvoul, mingled 
with wild (am us, the offspring of Taouist teaching, lnve 
taken the plot e of the domestic ballads of Ur Book of Chics 
The simple monotheist u belief of the early Chinese is 
exchanged for a superstitious faith m a host of gods and 
goddesses, who haunt every hill, and dance in eveiy glade 
As a specimen of the poetry of tins period, we may ejuote 
the following “ Lament of a Soldier on a Campaign,” by 
Sun Tsze-kmg, of the AVer dynasty — 

“ On tho lolly way blows the* morning brit/e , the 
Autumn shrubs are veiled in mist unit rain 
Tho whole Lit v e s< 01 ts us far on out w i>, providing us 
with latiom for a thousand li 
Then vry worst hoe the three Fate 8 done Ah nie 
hrv^nn 1 lit soul/ Then is nought more 
hitter than an t»uily eh ath Do not the Lods desire 
to gam perpetual youth * 

V - 84 
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Ah Borrow and Happiness, ho are Fortune and Misfortune 
intermingled Heaven and Earth are the 
moulds in which we are formed, and in the m is 
there nothing which does not bear siguifii anoe 
Far mto the future looks the sage, early striving to 
avert calamity Hut who ran examine his own 
heart, scrutinize it by tho light of heavui, regulate 
it for his present life, and pieserve it for tin 
old age wnu h is to come ? 

Long* r^rows the distance from what I have left 

lx lurid me my trouble 's greater than 1 can hear ’ 

With other poets this now phase of belief encouraged a 
contempt for life, and an uncertainty of all beyond it , and 
these during the first two centuries gave vent to their 
mdifferenee m odes advocating the Epicurean philosophy, 
“ Let us eat ami drink, for to morrow wo die ” Eight 
shoit dynasties, tunes of confusion and disorder, followed 
after tho Han dynasties (206 tic to 221 a d ) and then 
came the Tang dynasty (620-907), a period which is 
looked back upon as being the golden age of literature, as, 
indeed, it was m every field which marks a nation’s 
greatness It was during this epoch that imperial armies 
occupied Bokhara and Samarcand, that the Buddhist 
traveller lit ucn-tsang made his way to India, and to 
every spot rendered sacred by the presence of Buddha, 
aud that tho softening influences of Christianity were 
introduced by the Nostonans into the v jry heart of tho 
empire It was a time of prosperity and peace Literature 
flourished, and skill and art were employed to soften and 
add harmony to tho national poetry The four syllables, 
of which neatly all tho lines m the Bool of Odes were 
composed, weio exchanged for five and seven Tho sub- 
jects also paitook of the change Lo Tai-pih, the greatest 
poet of his time, tuned his lyre to notes on the pleasures 
of wine and of beauty, which would havo done honour to 
Anacreon Evening feasts amid the parteriea of gardens 
rich with tho bloom of a thousand flowers furnished themes 
upon which he and his imitators wcie never tiled of dilating 
Such sonnets are sometimes pretty, and occ isionally the 
ideas they contain ate striking , but the disadvantages of 
tho language and of ediuatiou weigh heavily upon their 
authors, and they seldom use beyond the level of tho merest 
mediocrity The following is taken from the writings of 
the poet just mentioned, and is tianslatod ImeaUm et 
verbatim — 

A Solitary Carouse on a Day in Sfnivg 

“Tin <ast wind funs a gr nth bm/<, 

The st minis and toes gloty m tin brightness of the Spring, 
The bright sun illuminates tin giun shrubs, 

And the falling (loweis au si attend and lly away 

The solitury (loud iitnatN to the hollow hill, 

fin birds it turn to tliur h ify haunts 

Evt ly b« mg has a n fugu whither lie mav turn 

I alone havt nothing to which to ding 

So, seat'd opposite the moon shining o*<r the cliff, 

I dunk and sing to the fragrant blossoms ” 

Of epic poetry the Chinese kuow nothing, and this need 
not surprise us when we remembei how entirely that style 
of wilting was an imputation from Greece into Western 
Europe, and Voltaire tells us that, when he was thinking 
of publishing the Unmade, lie consulted a friend oil the 
subject, who recommended him tv/ gi\e up the undertaking, 
“ for,” said he, “ tho French havo not epic heads ” Neither 
have the Chinese A sustained effort of imagination is 
difficult to them, and the strict laws of rhyme and metro 
winch hamper the poet would make a lengthened poem in 
Chinese the work of a lifetime It is probably duo to this 
cause that tho literature shows no instance of real dramatic 
poetry Their dramas abound with short lyrical pieces, 
which aie introduced to broak the monotony of the dialogue , 
but dramas m verse are unknown, except m the case of 
low plays written m vulgar rhythm As, however, love 
for the drama is one of the most noticeable features of the 
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Chinese character, every encouragement lias been given to 
playwrights, and this branch of literature is therefore well 
supplied both as regards matter and bulk The most 
celebrated plays are contained in a collection entitled The 
Hundred Flays of the Yuen Dynasty , many of which have 
been translated into European languages, and one of which, 
the Orphan of Chaou, served as the groundwork of Voltaire's 
tragedy, UOrphehn de la Chine Their dramas are divided 
m the playbooks mto acts, generally four or five, but as 
there is an absence of all scenery, and as the dresses are 
never changed during the piece, the actiug is as a rule 
continuous throughout without break or interval The 
stage directions are given m their books as in ours, but 
not with the same minuteness “ Enter” and “exit” are 
expressed by “ ascend ” and “ descend,” and “ aside,” by 
“ turn the back aud say ” By the rules of the Chinese, 
as was the case also m the Greek drama, only two players 
are allowed to have possession of the stage at any one tune 
This, and the absence of all sconory, obliges the dramatists 
to put in the mouths of the actors long pieces of spoken 
narrative, much after the manner of the prologues in the 
plays of Euripides, which appear tame and heavy to a 
European spectator accustomed to have the plot and locality 
explained by dialogue and scenery The plots are for the 
most part simple and well sustained The unities, though 
sometimes observed, arc more ofteu disregarded, especially 
that of place, the characters being frequently sent to diflerent 
parts of tho countiy in tho same act, and made to inform 
tho audience of their wheieabouts by the simple expedient 
of walking up and down the stage, and exclaiming, “Now 
I am at such and such a place,” or “ at such and such a 
house ” The acting, gcneially speaking, is good The 
Chinese are actors by nature, and are no doubt a good dt al 
improved by their inherent cunning and want of sincerity, 
which make them quick of observation ana fertile in 
resource, and in every-day life enable them easily to catch 
the tone of those with whom they associate, and on tho 
stage to assume the characters they wish to lepresent 
The theatre is m China, as it was m Gieeco, national 
and icligious It is under the direct control of tho law, 
and is closed by imperial edict during all pi nods of public 
mourning, while at the same tune it plays a prominent part 
at all the yeaily religious festivals In order to give some 
idea of the substam e and plot of a Chinese diama, we will 
quote from Hn John Davis’s China an abstract of a play, 
which he has translated and published at full length, entitled 
The Heir m Old Age Tins piece serves, as is observed by 
the translator, to illustrate the consequents which the 
Chinese attach to the due performance of the oblations at 
the tombs of departed ancestors, and also the true relation 
of the handmaid to the legitimate wife The diamatis 
persona: are, he says, “ made lip entirely of the members of 
a family m the middle class of life, consisting of a rich old 
man, Ins wife, a handmaid, his nephew, Ins son-m law, and 
Ins dauglitor ” The old man, having no son to console him 
in his age, and to perform the obsequies at his tomb, had, 
like the .Jewish patnarch, taken a handmaid, whose preg 
nancy is announced at the opening of the play, m which 
tho old man commences with saying, “I am a man of 
Tung-ping Foo,” cfcc In older to obtain from Heaven a 
son, instead of a daughter, he makes a sacrifice of sundry 
debts due to him, by burning the bonds, and this pro- 
pitiatory holocaust serves at the same time to quiet some 
scruples of conscience as to tho mode m which part of his 
money had been acquired He then delivers over his affairs 
to Ins wife and his married daughter, dismissing his nephew 
(a deceased brother’s son) with a hundred pieces of Bilver 
to seek his fortune, as he had been subjected at home to 
the persecution of the wife This done, the old man sets 
out for his estate in the country, recommending the mother 
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of his expected son to the humane treatment of the family, 
and with the hope of receiving from them speedy congratu 
lations on the birth of a son 
The son-in-law now betrays to the daughter his disappoint- 
ment at the expected birth, since, if it prove a girl, they 
shall lose half the family property, and if a son, the whole 
His wife quiets him by a hint how easily the handmaid 
may bc^ot rid of, and the old man persuaded that she 
had suddenly disappeared, and shortly afterwards both 
the son-in-law and the audience are left to infer that she 
had actually contrived to make away with her In the 
mean time the old man waits the result in great anxiety , his 
family appear in succession to console him for the loss 
of his hopes In the bitterness of his disappointment, 
he bursts into tears and expresses bis suspicions of foul 
play He then attributes his misfortunes to his former 
thirst for gam, resolves to fast for seven days, and to bestow 
alms publicly at a neighbouring temple, m the hope that 
the object of his chanty may treat him as a father 
Among the beggars at the temple his nephew appears in 
the most hopeless state of poverty, being reduced to take 
up his lodgings under the furnace of a pottery , he is 
insulted by the son-in-law, and reproached by the old wife, 
but his uncle, moved with compassion, contrives to give 
him a little money, and earnestly advises him to be 
punctual in visiting the tombs of his family at the 
approaching spring, assuring him that a due attention to 
those sacred rites must ultimately lead to prosperity It is 
on the importance attached to the sepulchral ceremonies 
that tho whole drama is made to turn 

The nephew accordingly appears at tho tombs, porforms 
his oblations a8 well as his poverty will admit, and invokes 
the shades of his ancestors to grant him their protection 
He no sootier departs than the old man appears with his 
wife, expressing their indignation that their own daughter 
and son-in-law had neglected to come with the customary 
offerings They observe, from the appearances at the 
sepulchre, that their nephew must have boon there The 
scene at the tombs, and the reflections of the old man 
thereon, have considerable interest , he reasons with his 
wife, and convinces her that the nephew is nearer m blood 
and more worthy than the son-in-law , she relents, and 
expresses a wish to make him reparation , ho appears, and 
a reconciliation takes placo, ami he is received back into 
the family The son in-law and daughter now enter with 
a great bustle and a piocession, to perform the ceremonies 
but are received with bitter reproaches for their tardy piety 
and ingratitude, and forbidden to enter the doors again 
On the old man’s birthday, however, they claim permis- 
sion to pay their respects, when, to the boundless surprise 
and joy of the father, his daughter presents him with the 
long-lost handmaid and child, both of whom, it appears, 
had been secreted by the daughter, uiiknown to her jealous 
husband, who supposed they were otherwise disposed of 
The daughter is taken back, and the old man divides his 
money m three equal shares, between her, his nephew, and 
his newly-found son, — the play concluding with expressions 
of joy and gratitude that the venerable hero of tho piece 
had obtained an “ heir m his old age ” 

This play furnishes us with a very good type of Chinese 
plays m general The incidents are true to life, but they 
have no psychological interest about them There is no 
delineation of character m it, and there is nothing in tho 
plot to* make it more appropriate for the groundwork of a 
play than for that of a novel In tho works of fiction we 
are treated only to the same crude narration of facts, 
without any just representation of nature Exaggerated 
sentiments, which always precede correct reasoning and 
refined simplicity, fill the pages of their works of fiction, 
rendering them favourites only with those who are taught 


to judge of them according to their own standard of taste 
Of the characters portrayed, we have to judge only from 
actions attributed to them, which are strung together with 
no connecting links, except those supplied by the iteration 
of details, which are weausome to a degiee Several novels 
have been translated into English by Sir John Davis and 
otheis, but, from the causes I have dcscubed, few have 
attracted any public interest Some of their shorter tales, 
being to a great extent purged of the cumbrous it petitions 
common to larger works, aie bettor fitted for translation, 
and tho novelty of many of tho situations and incidents 
serves to keep alive the attention of the reader Unfor 
tunatoly the tone of most Chinese novels is nut such as to 
afloid any palliation for the dreariness ot their contents 
If Chinese novelists are to believed, vntuo m women and 
honour in men are to be found only m a few raiely gifted 
individuals, and this has been so constantly insisted on, 
that it appears to have become one of those beliefs which 
have been the means of their own justification 

if then, having considered the past and present literature 
of China, we cast a glance into the future, the prospect is 
not encouraging Alieady every subject within the scope 
of Chinese authors has been largely treated of and 
infinitely elaborated Every gram of wheat has long ugo 
been beaten out of it, and any fuither labour expended 
upon it can but be as tin ashing out of straw The only 
hope for the future of the hteiature is that afforded by the 
importation of loreign knowledge and experunee into the 
country For many years these can only be introduced in 
the shape of translations of books But the time will come 
when Chinese authors will think for themselves , and when 
that period arrives, they will learn to estimate the ir present 
loudly- vaunted literature at its truo value 

Govn nment 

Tho government may be described as a patriarchal 
despotism The einpeior is the fathei of his people, and 
as a father is responsible for the tiainmg and behavioui of 
his children, receiving blame when the) prove unworthy, 
and reward when the) show themselves to be vntuoua , so 
is the people’s welfare the emperor’s fust caic, and tlu ir 
preservation from all barm, both moral and phjsical, his 
first duty When the people become unruly tin emperor 
views their conduct as the result of Iuh own negligence or 
want of wisdom, and when peace prevails In accepts it ns 
tho consequence of his fatherly solu itudc and cure Like a 
father, also, he holds autocratic sway over his household, 
the empire In Ins hand lies the power of life ami death 
Whom he will he slays, and whom lit will he keeps 
alive But them is a limit to Ins absolutism The duties 
attaching to the relations existing betwton emperor and 
people are leaprocal, and, while it is the duty of the 
subject to under willing and submissive obedience to the 
sovereign so long as his rule is ]ust and beneficent, it is 
also incumbent on him to resist his authority m soon as ho 
ceases to be a num c tei of God for good This saned right 
of rebellion was distinctly taught by Confucius, and was 
emphasized b> Mencius, who went the length of asserting 
that a ruler who, by tho practice of lujustu e and oppression, 
had forfeited his right to rule, should not only be dethroned, 
but might, if circumstances required it, be put to death 

All this carries us back to a veiy primitive stale of 
society — to one which probably existed among the Chinese 
immigrants who first settled on the plains of China, and 
which has been peipetuated down to the present da) 
unalteied and without interruption That among the 
changing fates of empires this system should have been so 
accurately maintained in China through so many centuries 
is a fact into the causes of which it is worth while to 
inquire We find it pictured in the records which make up 
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the Book of History, the eat best of which carry us back to 
the tune of Noah, and we lind it eufotced in the writings 
of the great apostle of patriarchal institutions, Confucius, 
and in all the other works which go to nuke up the nine 
< lassies The reverence with which these Scriptures aie 
viewed has been the principal means of perpetuating the 
primitive form of Chinese imperialism The contents of 
the ir pages form the study of every schoolboy, and supply 
tho only themes at the competitive examinations through 
which every one must pass who seeks an official careei 
Thus the mind of the uition is constantly and almost 
exclusively turned towaids them, and their dogmas have 
become part and pared of the national training The 
isolation in which China, owing to her geographical and 
political position, has burn wiapt for so many centuries has 
prevented the lntimlm turn of foreign opinions and litera- 
tim , and the national mind has been so emasculated by the 
constant contemplation of these readymade models of 
excellence, tint neither from without nor from within has 
tin in been any temptation to Chinamen, bj the creation of 
m w ideas, on this or any other subject, to dissent from the 
di< 1 1 ol Confucius and his predecessors, and the result lias 
been tint Audi us the government was m their time so it 
is at the present day 

The whole theory of government is the embodiment of 
parental and lilial piety As the people are the child len of 
the emperor, so is ho the IWii-tM* 01 the Son of Heaven, and 
standing m this inter m< dial y position, it pertains to him, 
and to iurn alone, to mediate between his father, Heaven, 
ind his diildien, his subjects His sacrifices and prayeis 
to Heaven are conducted with great parade and reioinoxi} 
Tin chief of these state observances is the sacrifice at the 
wmtei solstico, which is performed before sunrise on the 
morning of the 21st of December at tho altar of Heaven 
The form of this altar is pecuhai “ It consists of a tuple 
circular teiruee, 210 feet wide at the base, 150 m tho 
middle, and 90 at the top The emperor, with his 

immediate suite, kneels m front of the tablet of Bhang tis 
(Tho Supreme Being, or Heave n), and face s the north The 
platform is laid with maible stones, fonmug mm concentric 
elides, the innet circle consists of nine stones, cut so as 
to fit with close edges round the cenlial stone, which is a 
peifcet cue It* Hero the emperor kinds, and is sunounded 
fust by tho elides of tho terraces and their enclosing walls 
and then by the elide of the hori/on Ho then seems to 
hiitist If and to his court to be m the centre of the universe, 
ami tin mug to the ninth, assuming the attitude of a subject, 
bo acknowledges in player and by Ins position that he is 
interior to Heaven, and to Heaven alone Hound him on 
tho pavtment are the nine circles of as many Heavens, 
consisting of nine stones, then eighteen, then twenty seven, 
and so on m successive multiples of nine till the squaie of 
nine, the favourite nunibei of Chinese philosophy, is 
reached m the outermost circle of eighty one stones ” On 
this occasion, also, a bullock of two years old, and without 
blemish is offeicd as a w'hole-burntoflering m a green 
pot (dam furnace which stands dose beside the altar 

Hut though occupying the lofty position described, the 
power wielded by the tmpeior of China is circumscribed 
*>y ceremonial laws and hampered by precedents His 
whole life is one continual round of ceremonial observances 
From tho day on which he ascends the throne to the tune 
when he is carried to his tomb m the Eastern Hills, his 
hours and almost minutes have special duties appointed to 
them by the Hoard of Kites He never leaves his palace 
except cm state occasions, and every relaxation from the 
cares of sovereignty must therefore be found within its 
walla It is thus that the temptations of harem life have 
been the rum of so many emperors, and it is rarely the 
case that such sovereigns are to be met with as Kang-be 


and Keen-lung, w p ho reigned m the last two cen tunes, and 
each of whom devoted the sixty years of his reign to the 
high duties of his position and to the charms of literary 
pursuits 

In all affairs of state the emperor is assisted m his 
deliberations by the Atcy ko } or privy council, which, 
according to the regulations of the present dynasty, cod- 
sists of nine Mancboos and seven Chinamen , and" the ad- 
ministrative departments are presided ovei by six boards, 
namely, the Hoard of War, the Board of Punish- 
ments, the Board of Othee, the Board of Ceremonies, the 
Boaid ot Revenue, and the Boaid of Works Besides 
these tlieie aiethe Board of Music and that of the Censors, • 
and this last, though an inferior othee, exercises considerable 
; influence, since its officers, both in the capital and in the pro 
vinces, aie encouraged to criticise freely the actions of the 
mandarins and even of the tmpeior himself Like many 
of the othci branches of Government, this one has fallen a 
victim to a great extent to the corruption which pievails 
throughout all the departments, but it is still at times 
instrumental iu bunging to light official misdeeds, and only 
lately a general m command of an arm), acting against the 
Mahometan rebels m North Western Chum, was degraded 
and dismissed fiom his post foi crimes with which he was 
fust chaiged by a consol 

The provincial governments are mainly self-governed Provln 
Each province (m a few cases, two conjointly) ir presided 
over by a viceroy, who is supreme within Ins jurisdiction, 
and who has, m cases of emergency, the power ot life and 
deith in his hands Next to him comes the governor, 
whose authority in all matters relating to the province is 
second only to that of the viceroy After these two 
officnls the treasurer holds the highest rank He con- 
trols the finances ot the whole province, receiving the 
taxes and paying the salaries of the mandamus Tho 
judge, tho salt commissioner, and the gram collectoi aie 
the only othci mandarins whose authonty extends over 
the whole pi ovinu, the lemaming officials being charged 
with the government of tho various divisions into which 
the provinces are divided The chief of them is the Taou- 
tai, or mtendant of circuit, who has a direct general 
supeimtendenco ovei all the affairs of the circuit intrusted 
to his charge Each circuit is divided into a number of 
piefcctmes and sub piefeclures which aie administered by 
prefects and sub-prflects, and these, again, aie subdivided 
into distucts over each of which is placed a magistrate 
Suboidinate to this last named officei aie a host of petty 
officials, among whom the cm oner is one of the most 
linpoitant Each province collects its own taxes, pays its 
own expenses, and supports its own aimy and navy Its 
officials are held responsible for the preseivation ot peace 
within its borders, and aie compelled to contribute a fixed 
sum annually to the expenses ol the Peking Government 
Mandarins ot all classes are divided into nine ranks, each 
distinguished by the button worn on the top of the cap 
These buttons follow thus in order of superiority — fust and 
highest, a plain led button , second, a flowered led button, 
third, a transparent blue button , fourth, an opaque blue 
button , fifth, an uncoloured glass button , sixth, a white 
glass button , seventh, a plain gilt button , eighth, a gilt 
button, with flowcis m relief, ninth, a gilt button, with 
engraved flowers These buttons are no indication of the 
office held by their wearers, but simply of their rank The 
peacock’s feather, again, which is worn m the hats, has 
nothing to do with either the office or the rank of the 
v earer, but is like the European orders, and is specially 
granted to individuals as a reward for merit 

Theoretically the system of government m the provinces C 
is excellent, but as a matter of fact it is corrupt to the r 
core Several causes have tended to bnng about this 
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disastrous state of things In the first place, the maud aims, 
even when they receive their salaries, which is by no means 
always the case, are so wretchedly underpaid that the money 
they receive from this souice is barely suthcient to support 
the stall which it is necessary for them to maintain A 
district magistrate, for instance, is supposed to lcceive 
about ^275 per annum, a prefect about £085, and an 
mtendant of circuit about <£1035 The pay of the higliei 
officers varies in different parts of the empne The salaiy 
of the viceroy of the two provinces, Kwang tung uml 
Kwangse, is said to bo about £9000 a year The con- 
sequence is that, as few mandarins have private means, 
they aie obliged to supplement their oflicml ineomts by 
illegal exactions and bribes And this evil is tuithcr 
heightened by the regulation which foilnds that a maiidaun 
should hold any olhee foi more than throe yoais It 
becomes the selhsh interest, therofoio, of every offiu holder 
to get as much out of the people within his jurisdiction as 
he possibly can m that time The instant he arrives at 
his post it is customary for all the subordinate officials to 
pay their respects to him, on which occasion tiny are 
expected to display their loyalty by ottering presents of 
more or less value according to the means at then coin 
maud No subaltern daie absent himself, bang perfectly 
aware that such an omission of duty would deprive him of 
all hope of promotion, and would subject him on the 
slightest pretence, or even without any pretence whatevei, 
to official persecution and ruin Then, again, when a 
suitor comes with a legal cause to the Yainun, or mandat m’s 
office, ho is obliged to fee the mandarin, and all the 
subordinate officials, the secretaiy, the police, and the 
doorkeepet, m proportion to his wealth, or otherwise his 
chance of gaining a healing would be veiy small indeed 
In a great many cases also the bribery goes beyond the 
prelim maty fee In an officialdom, where illegal exactions 
are recoguized, it would be impossible to suppose that the 
stream of justice should bo pure, and a limited acquaint- 
ance with the practices of Chinese Yamuns is enough 
to verify the common belief that justice is bought and sold, 
and that a suitor’s chance of success is m proportion to Ins 
wealth 

As may readily be imagined, this corruption in high 
places has a most demoralising effect on the people 
generally Dishonesty prevails to a frightful extent, and 
with it, of course, untruthfulness The Chinese set littlt 
or uo value upon truth, and thus some slight excuse is 
affoulod for the use of toiture in their courts of justice, 
for it is argued that where tho value of an oath is not 
uudeistood, some other means must bo resorted to to ext l act 
evidence, and the readiest means to lnud is doubtless 
tortuie The kmd most commonly inflicted is flogging 
The obdurate witness is laid Hat on Ins face, and tin 
executioner delivers his blows on the uppei part of the 
thighs with the concave side of a split bamboo, tlie shaip 
edges of which mutilate thesuffeiei terribly Tho punish- 
ment is continued until the man either supplies the 
evidence required or becomes insensible Numbeiless 
other forms of torture are occasionally resorted to, such as 
ty mg the witueBS up to a beam by Ins thumbs and big 
toes, squeezing his fingers between pitots of bamboo, Am , 
and these, of course, vary both in kiud and severity, 
according to the disposition of the jiresidiug mandat m 
Theoretically every safeguard is adopted to secure for tho 
public service only officers of enlightened and refined dispo 
mtions The law ordains that every man who wishes to 
obtuu Government employment must qualify himself foi 
office by passing the prescribed competitive examinations, 
ind as there is, speaking generally, no hereditary nobility 
nor any class equivalent to English country gentlemen, 
office supplies the only distinguishing rank m the empire 
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The consequence is that it is sought after by all except 
those who eugage in tiade Thus tho Government has 
the cream of the national talent at its disposal, and if 
posts weie only given to the foremost men at the exaimna 
lions as the law provides, no system could bo better, and 
when it has hem earned out China has reaped tho benefits 
of it Unfortunately, howevti, it has constantly happened 
that when tho Government has been embai Hissed by want 
of money, offices have been put up foi sale, and tin s the 
man who has tho longest puiso steps into the post, of 
hunoui , and it, as must often happen, ho should chance 
to be cruel as well as uncultuied, unjust a^ well lsiguoiant, 
woe be tide tho people undei him One great <h let t in tho 
competitive system in China is that thue is no limit to the 
nurnboi of candidates, nor to the age win n they nut) go up 
foi examination, and the result is that, what with tin sur 
plus victors and tho unsuc cessful aspuants who go on tr) 
mg year aftci year until they become grey-haired old men, 
tlieio exists a largo non-producing class lit the community 
whu h acts as a dead weight on the national piospent) 

It is only natural to expect that m a count) y wlitie the p U nuh 
to) tui e of witnesses is permitted, the punishments inflicted ment*. 
on the guilt) should exceed in uuolty, an 1 this is eminently 
the* case m China The Mongolian ra<e is confessedly 
obtuse nerved and insensible to suffering, and no doubt 
Chinese culputs do not sutler nearly as much as members 
of moio sensitive races would undei similar treatment 
Hut even granting this, the lefintd ciueltus populated by 
Chinauitn on Chinamen admit of no apology Not long 
since, for instant i, at oik ol the Treaty Torts, an offeudo 
was placed in a cage, through the top of which his henl 
piotruded, and which was just long enough to How the 
tips of his toes to touch the giound In this position, 
hanging as it weic by his neck, with just enough support 
horn his loot to provout his neck dislocitmg, the wretched 
man remained fur days, tin object of the jceis and laughtei 
of the |>asstis by, until starvation and exhaustion put an end 
to his sufferings As punishments tor heinous offences 
such cruelties would be sufficiently shocking, but the fact 
that this and kmdied tortuies me not unfiequently mffn ted 
for very insignificant crimes, and somctmits evui to giatify 
the malice or the greed of the officiating mandarin, is 
significant of a strangely callous imlifhicnce in the Chinese 
natuie to the sufferings of others For capital ottuuts the 
usual modes of inflicting the extreme penalty of tho law are 
in bad cases, such as panic uIls, “cutting to pieces/’ and 
foi less aggravated crimes eithei strangulation or dccapita 
turn The culprit who is condemned to be “ cut to pieces” 
is fastened to a cross, und while thus suspended cuts ait* 
made by tin exccutioucr outlie llcsli> ]>arts of tin body, 
and lie is then beheaded Stiangulatioii li icsirved for 
offenders of high lank, it being eonsideied a privilege to 
pass out of life with a whole bod) When it has been 
granted to a crimnul thus to meet his end, a silken cold is 
sent to him in prison No explanatory message is con 
snlered iuusi.ii), and he is left to c onsuimuatc his own 
doom Sometimes, of course, the pusoiici’s neive foisakes 
him at the sujntme moment, as was the case with a prime 
of the blood, who m iHhl was presented with ahilkcn cord 
foi treason This impel ml personage could not make up 
his mind to he Ills own oxecutionci, and it became mussai) 
to e ill in the jailers to carry out the sentence of the law 
Decapitation m China is a v» ly speedy death, and weie it 
not that popular sentiment legards it as a peculiarly dis 
graceful end, it would be a very merciful one Constant 
]>ractice makes the executioners wondti fully expert in the 
performance of their deadly office No block or resting 
pheo for the head is used The neck is simply outstretched 
to its lull length by the aid of an assistant, and one blow 
invariably leaves the body headless 
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But side by side with all these horrors there is a vast 
deal of quiet, happy, domestic life in China It ib not 
every one who gets into the clutches of the mandarins and 
their satellites, and as long as a man is loyal to the powers 
that be, and is not over rich, he may expect to be left alone 
m undisturbed enjoyment of the pleasures within his reach 
And in the ordering of a Chinese household there is much 
that might be imitated with advantage by European 
families The duty of filial piety, which is the final object of 
Chinese religious teaching, represents much more than the 
ceremonial observances which outwardly mark its peiform- 
ance The revereuce with which children are taught to 
regard their parents fosters the affection of which this 
reverence is the outward and visible sign, and the peace of 
each household is assured by the presence of a supreme 
authority, against whose dicta there is no appeal Although 
sons very generally remain under their fathers’ roofs after 
they are mairied and have themselves become fathers, yet 
so impossible would it be for a young Chinaman to rebel 
against, or even to dispute with, his parent that difficulties 
seldom arise from this close association of several genera- 
tions The patriarchal system of family life is dear to the 
hoait of every Chinaman, and when hiB time comes to die, 
death loses to him half its terrois if he is assured that his 
sons will be present at his tomb to perform the customary 
rites and to offer the prescribed sacrifices It is hiH belief 
that the peace of his soul depends on the due cclebiation 
of these posthumous observances, and if he has no son 
present to officiate, to whom can ho look for the perform- 
ance of them I 

It is mainly due to this cause that early marriages are 
almost universal m China Like the Jews of old, the 
Chinese look upon the possession of children, especially of 
eons, as the chief blessing of life, and consequently as soon 
as a youug man comes of ago his parents cast about to find 
a helpmate for him The would bo bridegroom has very 
little to say m the matter Marriago is not the result of 
acquaintanceship ripening into atlection, as amongst 
Western nations The budegroom rarely sees his betrothed 
until she has beconio his wife The prelum uanes are 
entirely arranged by a professional “ go between ” or 
“ match-maker,” who makes it her duty to acquaint herself 
with all tho marriageable young people of both sexes in the 
neighbourhood When employed by the bridegroom’s 
friends she calls on the paronts of some young lady who 
Bhe considers would make a suitable wife fui the future 
bridegroom, armed with a card on which aio inscribed the 
am ostial name, and tho eight symbols which denote the 
year, month, day, and hour of the birth of the suitor 
Should the lady’s parents be inclined to accept the proposal 
they consult a fortuuo teller as to the future prospects of 
such a union If tho answer be favourable a return card 
is given to the go-bitwoen, and this in turn is submitted to 
tho scrutiny of a fortune-teller employed by the man’s 
parents Should the oracles prophesy good concerning the 
match the bridegroom prepaies two largo cards on which 
are written the particulars of the engagement , and on 
the outer side of the one which he keeps is pasted a paper 
dragon, and on the one which is sent to the lady, a 
phoenix, — emblems of conjugal fidelity Each card is 
fuithor sewn together with two pieces of red silk Legend 
traces tho original of these silken cords to the time of 
the Tang dynasty (618-907) During that period, it 
is said that a man named Hwuy Ko, while staying at the 
town of Sung, saw oue evening an old man reading a book 
by the light of the moon, who addressed him thus “ This 
book is the register of the engagements of marriage for all 
places under heaven, and m my pockets I have red cords 


with which I tie together the feet of those who are destined 
to become man and wife When this cord has been tied, 
though the parties are of unfriendly families, or of different 
nations, their fates are fixed Your future wife/’ said he, 

“is the child of the old woman who sells vegetables in 
yonder shop on the north ” Upon hearing this Hwuy Ko» 
started off m search of the old woman, and found her 
possessed of such a hideous little infant of about twelve 
months old, that in despair he hired a man to kill the 
child Years afterwards the prefect of a neighbouring 
district gave Hwuy Ko m marriage a beautiful young lady 
whom he affirmed to be his own daughter Seeing that his 
bride always wore an artificial flower over her eyebrow, 

Hwuy Ko asked her the reason of her doing so “ I am 
the daughter," she replied, “ of the prefect’s brother who 
died at Sung when I was an infant, leaving me to the care 
of an old woman who sold vegetables One day, when I 
was out with her m the street a ruffian struck me on my 
eyebrow, and made such a scar that I am obliged to wear 
this flower to conceal it” On heariug this Hwuy Ko 
recognized the immutability of fate, aud from that time 
forward red silken cords have been entwined m the marriage 
cards of every pair m China Following the exchange of 
cards, piesonts of more or less value according to the wealth 
of the contracting parties pass between the two households, 
and at last when the happy day has at rived, the bride, sur 
rounded by her fneuds, starts from her father’s house m a 
sedan chair for her future home Half-wiy between the 
two houses she is mot by a party of the bridegroom’s 
followers, who oscorfc her the rest of tho way In this 
custom it is impossible not to see a survival of the primitive 
custom of marriage by capture At the present day, m some 
parts of Central Asia, the brido rides off on horseback at 
full gallop from the door of her father’s house or tent, 
followed by the bridegroom, who, after an exciting chase, 
is allowed to come up with her, and she straightway 
becomes his property Among some of the Siberian 
tribes, again, the bn degroom is obliged to hunt hiH bride 
through the compartments of her father’s tent, while old 
women go through the farce of tripping him up and other- 
wise hindering him in his pursuit In more civilized China 
there are fewer traces of the ancient capture, and the contest 
has there become but a formal act of taking over the bride 
on hei way to the bridegroom’s house On alighting from 
her sedau chair she is led with her head covered into the 
room where her future husband awaits her Without ex- 
changing a word they sit down side by side, and each trios 
to sit on a part of the dress of the other, it being considered 
that the one who succeeds m so doing will rule m the house- 
hold After this silent trial of skill they adjourn to the 
reception hall, where stands the family altar, and there they 
worship Heaven, and Earth, and their ancestors This done, 
they drink a glass of wine together, whon for the first time 
the bridegroom is allowed to see the face of his bride 
Here the marriage ceremony ends, and the guests give 
themselves up to feasting and rejoicing 

Like many other apparent paradoxes, tho co-existence Infan 
of infanticide with an universal desire for children among 
the Chinese admits of a ready explanation The 
chief object of desire is the possession of sons, and in the 
parts of the country where infanticide exists — and this is 
the case only m poverty-stricken households m certain dis 
tncts of certain provinces — female infants are the.onlj 
victims In some parts of the province of Fuh-keen the 
people make no attempt to conceal the existence of the 
practice, and even go the length of defending it What is 
the good of rearing daughters, they say , when they are 
young they are only an expense, and when they reach an 
age whon they might be able to work for their own living, 
they marry and leave us But even the poorest people 
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nourish and cherish their sons. Their labour soon becomes 
remunerative, they support their parents in their old age, 
and when these are gathered to their fathers they perform 
the prescribed observances at their tombs, — offering 
sacrifices at fixed periods to the souls of the departed, and 
keeping the tombs in repair Should anything interfere 
with the* repose of the dead, the living may expect to be 
visited with misfortune , and to allow the soul of a parent 
to pass between its tomb and the households of the 
descendants, the entrance to the grave must be kept 
unimpeded Cunously enough, the tombs, especially m 
the south of China, are all made in the shape of an 12 
This is probably an importation from the West 

The principal religions of China are Buddhism, Taouism, 
and Confucianism, to which must be added Mahometanism 
m the northern and western provinces of the empire 
Buddhism was introduced fiom India during the 1st 
century of the Christian era , and thus coming at a time 
when the national mmd had been prepared by the teachings 
of Confucius and the mysticisms of Laou-tsze for the recep- 
tion of a leligious system which should satisfy the require- 
ments of its higher nature, the new faith spread rapidly 
through the country, and at tho present day numbers more 
adherents than either of the other two leading religions 
Laou-tsze, who was the founder of the Taouist sect, was a 
contemporary of Confucius Like that sage also, he held 
office at the court of Chow, but being disheartened at the 
want of success attending his efforts to reform the manners of 
tho ago, he retired into private life and devoted himself to 
the composition of The Silt) a of Reason and Viitue In 
this work he enunciated a scheme of philosophy which 
bears a strong analogy to tho doctunes of tho Quietists and 
Manichaeists, tho leading point being the relation between 
something which he calls Taou and the universe The 
philosophical bearing of his system was, howevei, soon lost 
sight of and his piofound speculations were exchanged for 
the puisuit of immortality and the search after the philo- 
sopher's stone by lus followers But while Buddhism and 
Taouism find their adherents among tho common people, 
Confucianism is par excellence the religion of the learned 
The opinions and teachings of the sage are their constant 
study, and at stated penods they assemble in temples 
devoted to Ins honour to worship at the shrine of the 
“Throueless King ” But the process of det ay, winch has been 
going on foi so many centuries m tho distinctive features of 
these cioods, has served so to obliterate the lines of 
demarcation which originally separated them, that at the 
present day tho dogmas of Buddha and Laou-tsze and the 
teachings of Confucius may, as fai as tho masses are con- 
cerned, be treated as the foundations of a common faith. 

Education is probably more widely spread among tho 
male population m China than m any othei country Being 
the ouly high load to honour and emolument it is eageily 
sought after by all who are desirous of following an official 
career, while the universal lespectfor letters which has be- 
come a national tradition encourages all of every degree to 
gam at least a smattering of learning — except the women 
Very little trouble is taken with the education of girls If 
they are taught to be good needle-women and expert cooks, 
if they learn to act modestly and to show due defeiencc to 
their superiors, little more is as a rule required of them 
But it is very different with the men No one can hold 
any Government office unless he has passed at least the fust 
of the three great literary competitive examinations, and 
the whole education of boys is arranged with the object 
of enabling them to pass successfully through these 
ordeals Unfortunately for the real education of the 
aspirants to office, the only subject required of them 
is a knowledge of the Niue Classics, and the result 
is that from childhood upwards these works are the only 
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text books which are put into the hands of Chinese school- 
boys These they are taught to regard as the supreme 
models of excellence, and any deviation cither fiom the 
opinions they contain or from the style in winch they are 
written, is looked upon as heretical. The lesult is that 
there have grown up in China generation after generation 
of men who have learned to elevate mere memory above 
genius, and whose menial powers have been dwarfed by 
servile imitation and by the paltr> liteiahsm of the schools 
Turning to tho every-day customs ami manners of the 
Chinese, it is passing strange to lmd how diametrically 
opposed they are to what we aie familiar vwtli In a 
country “ where,” as has been said by Wmgiove Cook, 

“ the roses have no fragiunce, and the women no petti 
coats , where the labourei has no Sabbath, and the 
magistrate no senso of honour, where the needle points to 
the south, and the sign of being puzzled is to scratch the 
antipodes of the head , where the place of honoui is on 
the left hand, and the Beat of intellect is m the stomach , 
wheio to take off your hat is an insolent gestuie, and to 
wear white garments is to put yourself into mourning,” it 
would at first sight seem useless to seek for any point of 
similarity with ourselves But it is extiemely probabh, 
for instance, that the choice of the left as the seat of 
honour is m principle entnely at one with our custom of 
considering the right hand as the place due to the most 
highly-honoured guest, and that both are survivals of the 
ancient and almost universal adoration of the sun The 
needle of the Chimse compass points towards the south, 
and every house m China of any pretuisions facts tho same 
way, as well as the state scats m all lccoption rooms Tho 
place on tho left of the host, thticfore, is that niarest to 
the light-bringing, life-producing East, and heme its title 
to honoui , and in the same way the opposite custom 
among ourselves is susceptible of a like liitu pi elation In 

daily life the Chinese aie fiugal, sobci, and industuous 
Their wants aie few, and tiny are easily satisfied Tho 
poorer classes live almost entndy on rice and vegetables, 
to which they sometimes add small puses of fish or meat 
Their clothes arc of the cheapest kind, and they are so 
accustomed to crowded apartments that house rent fount 
an insignificant item in a Chinaman's expend] tuie Thus 

a Chinaman can live where a Euiopean would stuive, and 
it is on account of the advantages which he thus possesses, 
combined with sobnety and liugahty, that he is able to 
undeibid the Aineiican workmen m California, and the 
English colonist m Austialia, m almost every brunch of 
industry The overpopulated condition in which China 
has been for so many untunes has had a powerful 
influence in thus moulding the national charactei Vast 
as China is, it cannot contain all those who call themselves 
her sons and daughteis, and in many cities a laige section 
of the inhabitants aie driven to live m boats on the neigh- 
bouring rivers and lakes It would be vciy difficult to siy 
how the boat population piovide food for themselves and 
their families , melted, weie it not for tlic extieme cheap- 
ness of then ordinary daily food, and for their sobei habits, 
they could not do so Spmts — they have no wine — appeal 

to have no guat alt i action to Chmamen The) dunk them 

occasionally, and sometimes to excess, but a reeling 
Chinaman is raiely to be seen m the streets Drunkenness 
is not a national vice, but, unfoitunately, their abstinence 
does not extend to opium, a drug winch seems to have a 
greater attraction for them than for any otliei people on 
the face of the earth They take to it greedily, and when 
onee the habit of smoking it becomes confirmed, thc^’^“ 
difficulty of relinquishing it is exceedingly gieat There g 
has, no doubt, been much exaggeration m what has been 
talked and written on this subject But on the testimony 
of Chinamen themselves the effects of opium smoking must 
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be regarded as injurious to health and destructive to all 
the better parts of man’s nature From the time of its 
introduction into the countiy, the Chinese Government 
lias opposed the trafhc , and on the occasion of the last 
i ©visum of the Treaty by Sn Hu th erf old Alcock, Prince 
Kung and lus < olleagues made a vigoious stand against the 
clause whit k legali/ts its importation In this as in other 
attempts they were unsuccessful, and it remains to be seen 
whether the policy they appeal now to bo adopting of 
encouraging the growth of native opium will extinguish 
the impoit tiade 

Since the conclusion of the treaty in 1860 numerous 
attempts have been made to ltiduco the Chinese Govern- 
ment to permit tin uitrodiu tion of i always and tolegiaphs 
into China, but to all such counsel the empuoi’s advisers 
have turned a <haf ear Not that they me ignorant of the 
advantages to be dtiivtd fiom these weapons of progress, 
but they consult 1 that these advantages would be dearly 
bought if the puce to be paid is to be the admittance of 
foreigners into the intci 101 of the country, coupled with 
the hold on the soil whuli these w'ould at (pme weie they 
allowed to construct lines of laihvay and telegraphs tin ough 
the pi ovniees It is diflic ult, however, even for so autoei atic 
a Government as that, of China, to eairy out such a curbing 
policy, and m one oi two instances lately, events have fort ed 
an advance beyond the haul and fast line laid down by the 
Peking mamlauus The hrst step in this direction was 
taken dining the war in Formosa, when the viceroy of the 
province of Full keen ordeied the construction of a line of 
tolegiaph fumi Pagoda Island to lus Yamun at Fuh-ckow 
Foo His at turn was disapproved by the Government, 
and soveial attempts were made to frustrate the undertak- 


ing, but, mainly through the influence of the foreign 
ministers, who insisted on the fulfilment of the contract 
with the telegraph company, the line was finished The 
introduction of railways is, however, considered to be a 
more serious matter, and though at several of the 
arsenals tramways have for some time been employed, 
no mandarin has, until quite lately, been bold eyough to 
sanction the use of a locomotive Quite recently the idea 
was originated of quietly buying up a strip of land between 
Shanghai and Woo-sung, and of using it for the con- 
struction of a railway The local mandarins and the 
Peking Government met the projected line with decided 
opposition , hut here again the arguments brought to beai 
by the lesident foreign ministers were sufficiently cogent 
to induce it to withdiaw all actively obstructive measures, 
and the lust lailway in China was opened to trafhc 
undei the negative appioval of the mlers of the soil 
Much importance has been attached to this mtioduction 
of railwajs into China, and the crowded trams which daily 
tiavel between the two termini are considered to point to 
the probable speedy extension of railways tlnoughout the 
country But the approval given to the Shanghai railway 
is meicly that of the people, and its completion has at 
present only intensified the determination of the Govern 
me nt to withstand the adoption of the iron load 
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OHINCHA ISLANDS, three email islands m the 
Pacific Ocean, about 12 miles from the coast of Peru, op- 
posite the town of Pisco, and 106 miles distant from Callao, 
in 13° 38' S lat. and 76° 28' W long The largest of 
the group, known as the North Island or Isla del Norte is 
oi^y four-fifths of a mile in length, and about a third m 
breadth, *and their whole importance is due to their im- 
mense deposits of guano They are of granitic formation, 
and rise from the sea in precipitous clifts, worn out into 
countless caves and hollows, which furnish convenient rest- 
mg-places for the sea-fowl Their highest points attain 
an elevation ot 113 feet, which was increased about 1)0 
feet by the guano-bed The name of the islands, and of 
the town and valley of Chmcha on the mainland, is denved 
from an ancient Indian race which has left some intei esting 
relics of its sojourn A stone idol and two water-pots of 
grotesque construction were discovered under 62 feit of 
guano, and a number of wooden idols, two legal emblems, 
and a curious stone slab have also been found That these 
must be ot very gieat antiquity is obvious , but the rate 
of increase m the guano deposits is too much a mattei of 
conjecture to furnish even an approximate date Mr 
George Peacock, ot the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
calculated the quantity of guano m the islands in 1846 at 
18,250,000 tons, and, according to the survey of the 
Peruvian Government m 1853, they then still contained 
12,376,100 The supply is now piactically exhausted , and 
the foreign export which had begun m 1841 was bi ought 
to a close m 1872 Between 1853 and 1872, 8,000,000 
tons weio obtained fiom the Noith and Middle Islands 
The foimer was still visited by 35 Peruvian vessels m 1873, 
and furnished 11,634 tons Its population m 1874 was 
only 105 persons, and the othei islands were quite deseited, 
whereas in ^ 1 868 the total population amounted to 6000, 
who consisted partly of Penmans, pailly of Chinese coo 
lies, and paitly of Peruvian convicts In 1853-4 the 
Chmcha Islands weie the chief object m the contest know n 
as the Guano War between Pit sident Echoinque and General 
Castilla, and in 1864 they were taken possession of by 
the Spanish rear admiral Pmzon m older to bung the Peru- 
vian Government to apologize for its treatment of the im- 
migrants from Biscay 

CIIINCI1EYV, or CniNcmr, is the name usually given 
m English cliaits to an ancient and famous poit ol China 
m the pi ov nice of Full keen, of which the Chinese name is 
Chwanchoiv-foo , or Tawan< how-] on (by Fnnch scholais 
wntten Thbiouan-tht oit-Jou) It stands in 24 J 57' N lat 
aud 118° 35' E. long It is described by Maitim (m the 
17th centuiy) as pleasantly situated on a tongue of land 
between two branches of the river which forms the haiboui, 
and these so deep that the largest (Chinese) slaps could 
come up to the walls The city, though now occasionally 
visited by missionaries and others, is not one of the tuaty- 
ports, and modern information about it is not abundant 
But large junks still come close to the city Tlit walls 
have a cneuit of 7 oi 8 miles, but embrace much vacant 
ground The chief exports aie tea and sugar, tobacco, 
china waie, nankeens, &c There are still to bo seen the 
remains of a fine mosque, founded by the Arab traders 
who resorted thither The English Presbyterian Mission 
has had a chapel in the city since about 1 862 Beyond 
the northern bianch of the river (which is several miles 
from the cny) there is a suburb called Loyang, which is 
approached by the most celebrated budge in China 

Chwanchow was m the Middle Ages the great port of 
Western tiade with China, and was known to the Arabs and 
to Europeans as Zaitun or Zayton, the name under which 
it apj ears m Abulfeda's Geography, and in the Mongol 
history of llashiduddin, as well as in Tbn Batuta, Marco 
Polo, and other mediaeval travellers (see China, p 628) 
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Marco Polo calls it “ one of the two greatest commercial 
havens in the world ” Ibn Batuta, “the greatest seapoi t m 
the world ” 

Some aigument has of late been alleged against the 
identity of /ay ton with Chwanchow, and m favour of its 
being rather Changchow (a gieat city 60 miles W S W of 
Chwanchow), or a poit on the mer of Changchow near 
Amoy It is possible that the name 44 Port oi Zuyton ” 
coveied a good deal, and may have unbiuced the gieat 
basin called Amoy Harbour, the thiti part of which lies 
within the Foo oi department ot Chw unchow, but there is 
huull) room for doubt that the Zn) ton ol Mauo Polo ami 
Abulteda was the Chwanchow of tin* Chnusc 

Ibn Batuta mfoirns us that a rich silk tcxtuie made lieie 
was called Ztntihni/a , and theie can he little doubt that 
this is the leal oiigin of oui word JSaUn,- Ztftam m 
mediaeval Italian, Aicytum in Spanish 

With the question alieady indicated is connected a 
singular ambiguity Tlu* name Chno Juw is now applied 
as wi have defined , but the Cluncheo or Clinic hew of old 
English books, and of tin Spaniards and Portuguese to 
this day, is, as Mi <4 Phillips Ins lately point'd out, not 
Chwaiuhovv but Changchow The piovince of Fuh-keen is 
often called Chimhtoby the Jesuits of the 16th and 17th 
centimes Chaugchow, an 1 its eh pciidentus stem to have 
constituted the poit of Fuh-keen with which Macao and 
Manilla <hictl> communicuted at that period, and where the 
Portuguese had at onetime a factor) , aud lit nee* they seem 
to have applit cl the same name to the poit and the province, 
though Changchow has ncvei been the oflnial capital of 
F uh-kcen llow English mai mers and maps came to tiansier 
the name to Chw.un liovv is obscuie (See Journal It Gtoq 
At h , vol xliv , Yule’s Maito /Wo, 2d cd , 1875, vol n , 
Ac ) (n \ ) 

CHINCHILLA, a city of Spam, m the province of 
Mine la, pictui esquely situated on an ubiupt lull tin miles 
south east ot Albaeetc, m the immedi ite neighbourhood of 
the junction of the railway lines from Cartagena and Yale.i 
cia to the capital It is surrounded b) walls u built in 1 837 
and defended by a citadel , and in the principal churtli 
there are reservoirs capable of furnishing the city with water 
foi seveiul months Eartheuw nc and ctut lbles, t oaise linen, 
and woollen cloths arc manufactured Population, 3500 
CHINCHILLA (Chmdulla lana/tra), a small Mammal 
belonging to the order AWr/rftr/, inhabits the eastern hIojk s of 
the Andes m Ch.li, Bolivia, and Pciu, where it lias a veitical 
lange of from 8(4)0 to 12,000 feet It is verj similar m size 
to the common squnitl, being about 10 inches long exclusive 
of the tail, and m the iorm of its head it itscmbles a rabbit 
It is covered with a dense soft fui three i mirths of on inch 
long on the back, and upwards of an inch m length on the 
sides, of a slate-giey colour, darkly mottled on the upper 
surface, and ot a dusk) white beneath, its ears are long 
and broad and thinly covered with hair It lives in 
burrows, and these subterranean dwellings undermino some 
parts of the Chilian Andes to such an extent as to cause 
considerable inconvenience and even danger to tiavelleis on 
horseback Chinchillas live m communities, forming then 
burrows among loose locks, and coming out to feed only in 
the early morning and towaicls sunset They feed chiefly 
on roots and grasses, in search of which they often tiavcl a 
considerable distance fiom their homes , and wheu eating 
they sit on their haunches, holding their food in then fore 
paws The Indians in hunting them employ a weasel 
(Galichs vittata), which is trained to entci the citviees of 
the rocks, where the chinchillas often lie concealed during 
the day in ordei to avoid the sunshine, and drive them 
out, when they are readily killed The fur of this rodent 
was prized by the ancient Peruvians, who made coveilets 
and other articles with the skin, and at the present day 
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they are exported in large numbers to Europe — 134,000 
skins having been imported into London dunng 1874 — 
where they are made into muffs, tippets, and trimmings for 
ladies* dresses That they have not under such circum- 
stances become rare, if not altogether extinct, is doubtless 
owing to their extraordinary fecundity, the female usually 
producing five or six young twice a year They are 
exceedingly docile m disposition and cleanly in their 
habits, and are thus well fitted for domestication, and in 
this state, owing to the value of their furs, might no doubt 
bo profitably i eared 

CHINDWAHA See OjiiiindwAuA 
CIIINOLEPUT, the principal town and fortress of a 
district of the same name, m the presidency of Madras, in 
British India, on the h ft hank of the Palar River, 36 
tiules SSW of Madras ml 2° 41' N lat and80°2'E long 
Chmgh put was taken by the French in 1751, and was re- 
taken in 1 752 by Clive Dui mg the wars of the British with 
Hjder All, it was one of the few strongholds which with- 
stood his powei, and aflorded a secure refuge to the natives 
In 1780, after the defeat of Colonel Baillie, the army of 
Sir Hector Munro nought protection under its walls The 
town is noted foi its manufacture of pottery, and it carries 
on a tiade in rue Population, 7500 

CH1N-HAE, or Ciuno-iiai, a district town of China, in 
the province of Che-keang, at the mouth of the Yung-keang 
River, 12 miles N E of Nmgpo, m 29° 58' N lat and 121° 
45' E long Jt lies at the foot of a lull on a tongue of 
land, and is paitly protected from the sea on the N by a 
dike about three miles long, composed entirely of large 
blocks of lawn granite The walls aie 20 feet high and 3 
miles m cnuimfetence The defences weie formerly of 
considerable stiengtb, and included a well-built but now 
dismantle d citadel on a precipitous cliff, 250 feet high, at 
the extrunit) of tbe tongue of land on which the town is 
built in the neigh bouihood an engagement took place 
between the English and Chinese m 1841 

CIIIN-KEANG FOO, n maul line city of China, in the 
province of Huang soo, at the junction of the Grand Canal 
with the Yang-tszo Koang, 48 miles E N E of Nanking It 
was foruieily a prospeious and important city with a popu- 
lation of about hall a million, well defended by brick walls, 
m many places 35 feet high, and regarded as the key of 
the empne towards the sea In 1842 it yielded to the 
British forces after a despeiato resistance Since then, 
however, it has not only suffered fiom the aberrations of 
tilt' 1 1 vei system of China, but it has also been laid waste by 
the liisui gents m 1853 It was recapturod by tho imperial 
forces in 18 r >8, and has begun to recover its position 
C1I1NON (in tho Middle Ages Castrum (huno ), a town 
of France, capital of an anondissement m the department 
of Indrc et Loire, pleasantly situated ou the right bank of 
the Vienne, 28 miles S W of Tours It has a tribunal of 
primal y instance, a communal college, a town house, and 
some tiade in grain, dried fruits, wine, and brandy Here 
Henry II of England died in 1 189 , and on the rock above 
the town thue are ( xtensivo lums of the castle where 
ChailesVII ol Fiance resided aftei the occupation of Pans 
by the English, and fust gave audience to Joan of Arc In 
tin* castle-rot k there aie largo quarries known as Les 
Val.uns, fiom which building matenals have been obtained 
for ages Rabelais was bom m 1483 at the farm-house 
of La DevinRie in the vicinity, and his house is shown 
in the Rue de la Lamproie Population m 1872, 6553 
CHINNURAI1, a town of Bntish India, situated on tho 
western bank of the Hooghly Rivei, 24 miles above 
Calcutta, and formeily the pinicipal Hutch settlement in 
Bengal It was among the cessions on the continent of 
India made by the king of the Netheilands in 1824 m 
exchange for the Riitish possessions in the island of 
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Sumatra The Dutch erected a factory here m 1656, on a 
clear and healthy spot of ground, much preferable to that 
on which Calcutta is situated, and soon attracted a con- 
siderable number of natives to settle in the vicinity. 
About thirty-five years after this they fell under the dis- 
pleasure of one of the native potentates, who sequestrated 
their property and prohibited their traffic In 1686 all 
their factories were re-established, and their trade long 
continued to flourish In 1759, a British force under 
Colonel Forde was attacked by the garrison of Chmsurab 
on its march to Chandernagore The action was short but 
decisive, for m loss than half an hour the Dutch were 
entn ely routed In 1 795, when Holland became a province 
of France, the British offered to retain Chiusurah for the 
stadtholder, but the governor having declined to surrender, 
the settlement was reduced by a detachment from the 
military stations at Bariackpore, and was occupied by a 
British garrison during the whole wai At the general 
peace of 1814 it was restored to the Dutch The town, 
which extends for half a mile along the banks of the river, 
is built neatly, and with great solidity, of brick and moitar, 
and the houses are plastered with fine lnne, and have fiat 
roofs and green Venetian windows It is the seat of an 
extensive military establishment which has been consider- 
ably increased since 1858, and is now capable of accommo- 
dating 5000 men The hospital attached is on a large scale 
An important educational institution known as Ilooghly 
College is maintained by Government , and there are a 
number of schools m tho town, several of which are carried 
cm by tho missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland, 
Population, about 14,000 

C1I10GGIA, or Chiozza, a town of Italy, m an island of 
the same name in the Gulf of Venice, 15 miles Bouth of 
the uty of that name It is united to the mainland by a 
bridge of 43 arches, protected at the further extremity by 
Fort Malghera or Haynau, and the poit is likewise 
defended by Forts Caraman and San Felice The cathedral 
of Longhera, founded m 1033, is its most remaikablo 
building, the church of S Audi ca was of much gi eater 
antiquity, but it was restoieu m 1734 From Chioggia to 
Midamocco stretches the great sea-wall of the Murazzi, 
which protects Venice from the inroads of the ocean 
Chioggia is tho Roman Fossa Claudia, and began to bear 
the name of Clugia in the 4th century In 809 it was 
destroyed by Pepin , and m 901 by the Slavonic invaders 
In 1100 it was chosen as Ins see by the bishop of 
Malamocco With tho exception of the years from 1379 
to 1381, when it was held by the Genoese, it continued 
subject to Venice till the fall of the icpublic , but in 
spite of its pioximity and political connection, it has 
maintained to the present day some pecuhanties of 
language and custom Population, 26,336 

CHIOS See Scio 

CHIPPENHAM, a parliamentary and municipal borough 
and market-town of England, in the county of Wiltshire, 
30 miles N N W of Salisbury, and 94 miles from London 
by the Great Western Railway, m a valley on the left 
bank of the Avon, which is here crossed by a handsome 
stone budge of 22 arches It consists mainly of one well- 
built street more than half a mile m length, and has a 
spacious Gothic church of considerable antiquity, a town- 
hall, a market-house, and a literary institution Formerly 
the seat of an extensive broad cloth manufacture, ltds now 
mainly an agricultural town, with flour-mills and tanneries, 
and large cattle and cheese markets The stone quarries 
in the neighbourhood givo employment to three or four 
hundred woikmen The parliamentary borough, which in- 
cludes the parishes of Chippenham, Hardenhuish, Langley 
Burrell, and Powsham, and had in 1871 a population of 
6875, returns one member to Parliament, up till 1867 
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it returned two Chippenham is several times mentioned 
in connection with the Danish invasion of the 9 th cen- 
tury In the reign ot Edward I it Bent representatives to 
Parliament, but it did not receive its incorporation till 
time of Queen Mary Dr Thomas Scott, the author of the 
i Ibrnmentai y on the Bible, and Lodovick Muggleton, the 
founderfef the Muggletonian sect, were natives of the town 
CHIPPEWAY INDIANS See Ojibway 
CHIRON, m Greek mythology, a Centaur, the son of 
Chronos and Philyra, who dwelt m a grotto tit the foot of 
Mount Pelion, and who was famous as the wisest of his time, 
as the fouuder of the healing art, and as the teat her of 
most of the ancient heroes, including Hercules, Achilles, 
Aesculapius, Ulysses, Castor and Pollux, Aeneas, Theseus, 
Meleager, and Nestor Accidentally pierced by a poisoned 
arrow shot by Hercules, he resigned his immortality to 
Piometheus, and escaped tlio piolonged pain by death 
CHISWICK, a village of England, on the north bank of 
the Thames, m Middlesex, 44 miles fioin Hyde Paik 
Corner, on a blanch of the South-Western Railway It 
contains numerous fine \illas, the principal of which is 
Chiswick House, the residence of the duke of Devonshnc, 
where Fox died in 1806, and Canning m 1827 The 
parish church is ancient, aud m the chui chyard is tho 
tomb of Hogarth In the neighbourhood wei e formerly the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, and there aie still 
extensive market-gardens for the supply oi the metropolis 
The Chiswick Press was founded here m 1811 by Charles 
Wlnttingham The population of the parish and the im- 
provement commissioners district, which are co-extensive, 
was 6303 m 1851, and m 1871, 8508 

CHITTAGONG, a district of British India, m the 
division of the same name (which also comprises the dis- 
tricts of NoAkh&li, Tipperali, Chittagong Ilill Tiacts, ami 
Independent Hill Tippeiah), under the jurisdiction of the 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, lies between 20® 45' and 
22° 59' N lat , and 91° 30' and 92° 23' E long It is 
bounded on the N by Hill Tipperali and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, E by the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Ar&kilri, 
S by Ar&Wm, and W by tho Bay of Bengal It consists 
•of a stup of low-lying land along the Bay of Bengal, about 
165 miles in length, and of an average breadth of 50 miles 
A few uuunportant ranges rise within the northeastern 
portion, — the highest hill being the sacred Sititkimd, 1155 
feet high Lofty mountains separate Chittagong district 
from Upper Burmah The principal rivers aie the Kama 
phuli, on which Chittagong town is situated, navigable by 
soa-going ships and steamers as far as Chittagong port, and 
by large trading boats for a considerable distance higher up, 
and the TldldA and the Sangu, which are also navigable by 
large boats Several creeks afford means of communica- 
tion with the interior The wild animals are tigers, ele- 
phants, lluuoceros, leopaids, and doer The area extends 
to 2498 square miles, of winch one-third is cultivated, or 
capable of cultivation The census of 1872 returns the 
population at 1,127,402 According to religion, the Hin- 
dus numbered 301,138, or 26 7 pei cent , Muhammadans, 
795,013, or 70 5 per cent , Buddhists, 30,149, or 2 7 per 
cent , Christians, 1084 or 1 per cent , and persons of un- 
specified religion, 18 The Christian population chiefly con- 
sists of the half caste descendants of the early Portuguese 
adventureis, or “ Firinghis M The principal articles of trade 
are rice, which is exported by sea , cotton, brought down 
from the hills for use m the distuct, Liverpool salt 
imported by sea , bamboo and thatching grass for building 
purposes , betel-nut, dried fish, petroleum from Burmah, tea, 
poultry, and miscellaneous articles of food Revenue of 
the district m 1870-71, £221,116, expenditure, £56,035 
The police foice m 1872 consisted of 436 men and officers 
•of the regular police, 62 of the municipal police, 2648 of 


the village watch, making a total strength of 3146 officers 
and men, costing £14,185 In 1872-73 the Education 
Department had undet its inspection 88 schools attended 
by 3512 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of £2168, 8s 
The clmiuto of Chittagong is compaiatively cool, owing 
to the sea breeze which pievads during the day , but foi 
the same reason, the atmosphere is very moist, with heavy 
(lews at night and fogs The average annual temperature 
is 77° Fahr , the average rainfall loi the 1 4 jcais ending 
1872, 106 50 inches Chittagong was cedul to the East 
Indian Company by Naw&b Mu kiisim in 1700 

Chittagong Pokt, or Isldm&b&d, the pnimpul town of 
the above district, is situuted on the light bank of the 
Karnaphull Rivei, m 22° 20' 55" N lat and 91° 52' 35" 
E long The river is heio navigable by ships of 20 
fett di aught, and the port has long been a place of con- 
siderable man tune trado In 1870-71, 215 vi sscls ai lived 
at the port, with a tonnage oi 52,891 , and 207 left, with 
a tonnage of 51,587, total value of unpin ts, £182,765 , 
ditto of oxpoita, £276,019 Shipbuilding is caimd on to 
a considerable extent The town is an agglomeration of 
small villages, spread over an aica of 9 squuie miles In 
1872, the population amounted to 20,604 souls, viz — 4687 
Hindus, 15,051 Muhammadans, 122 Buddhists, and 744 
Chiibtians The municipal income amounted in 1871 to 
£2136, 12s , and the expenditure to £2381, 6s 

CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS, a district on the east 
ern frontier of Thitish Tndia, m the Chittagong division, lies 
between 21° 13' aud 23° 47' N hit , and 91 ° 46' and 92° 49' 
E long , and is bounded on the N by the senu-indt pendent 
state of Tipper, »h, on the E and S by the distuct 
of Ar&kdn m Bntish Buimah, and on the "W by the regula- 
tion district of Chittagong The general aspect of the 
eountiy is very hilly, with deep lavmes and pi eminent 
cliffs, covered with forests and gigantic u copers Irregular 
masses of jungle, low' hills, water com sc s, and swamps fill 
up the intervals between the chief ranges The pnncipal 
hills with tlicir heights are — Bdsit&ng, 2181 feet, Mrungd 
Tang 1650 feet, Kdngrdng ddag, 2789 feet , and Liiram 
Tang, 2355 feet The country is divided into four valleys 
formed by the Phenf, Karnaphull, Sangu, and M/ddniurf 
rivers Navigation is, however, difficult, owing to the 
rapidity and violence of then currents, tfiur sharp turns, 
and whit ling eddies , but the hillnitn manage to float 
down timber, bamboo, ratan, thatching grass, cotton, 
oil, chdlmuqid oil, and a small quantity of wax and 
ivory Among the wild animals may be noticed elephants, 
rhinoceros, bison, and many kinds of deer The uiea 
of the district is 6882 square miles , the population in 
1872 was 69,607 souls, or only 10 persons to the squat e 
mile These consist of Hindus, 598, or 8 per tent , 
Muhammadans, 137c, or 2 0 per cent , Buddhists, 
47,875, or 68 8 per cent , Christians, 31 , and peisons 
of unspecified religion, 19,725, or 28 4 percent The lull 
tribes, who are vi ly pimntivc m their manners and customs, 
include the Khyoungthas (children of the river), called also 
the Jumifi Magbs, Chakmds, Tipperahs, Kumis, Mrus, 
Kliyengs,Bangis, Pankhos, Lusbdis or Kukis, and Slundus 
R/ingAmitf village is the capital of the district The pnnci- 
pal crops arc rice, Indian corn, tobacco, and cotton, raised 
eveiy year fiom soil newly cleared from jungle Two 
European landholders have tea plantations m the district 
The Chittagong Hill Tracts were scpaiated from the 
Chittagong district m i860, and until lately were subject 
to the incursions of the wild tribes on their borders 
The revenue in 1870-71 was £3545, 14s , the expenditure, 
£14,332, 12s The police is a quasi-military force, con- 
sisting of 52 officers and 604 men, maintained m 1872 at 
a total cost of £13,424 This force now suffices to repel 
the incursions of the bolder tribes 
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CHIUSA, or La Ohiusa, a town of Italy on the Pesio, 
in the province of Cuueo, and about ten miles south east of 
the city of that name It has a population of upwards of 
fiOOO, chiefly engaged m the manufacture of silk and glass 
It is not to bo confounded with a hamlet in the province 
of Turin, which was named Ohiusn (enclosure) from its 
position near the fortihed lino elected by Desidenus of 
Lombardy, in 774, to check the advance of Charlemagne 

CHilJSI, a town of Italy, m the 'fuse in province of 
Sieni, situated on a hill, and not far from the Lake of 
Uiiiusi It is a bishop’s see, and Ins a latge cathedral, 
but is chiefly mtoi eating for the Etiuscm bronzes, murors, 
vases, and funereal urns found in the vicinity, of which 
its museums contain collections Olnusi, the Clusium of 
the Homans, was one of the twelve cities of the Etiuseau 
confederation, and was tile heulquarteis of Poisenn After 
the decay of the It mini powt i it sink m importance, and 
in the Middle Ages m ilaua gieatly l educed the number of 
its mil tint nits , of late years, however, the pi ospects of 
the place hive greatly improved, in consequence of the 
diaiuigeot the marshes iu the neighbourhood Population, 
0400 

UIIIVASSO, a city of Italy, m the piovmee of Turin, 
at a railwuy junction, 1 5 miles north-east of the city of Turin 
Situated oil the lelt bank of the Po neai the influx of the 
Oun, it was toi mcily considered the key of Piedmont , but 
its foitihcations weie dismantled by the French in 1804, 
and it h now only enclosed by a single wall with two gates 
leading to two subuibs The front of the church of San 
Pietio, a building of the 15th ceiitiuy, is dicoiated with 
ornaments and entue statue^ m teira cotta, ol gnat 
eleginco, but much defaced Oi the aiicitnt palace ot the 
c mnts of Montfeuat an octigonal towxr still lemams 
The puneipal trade ot the town is in giam and wmol , and 
its ldinpieys aie in repute On the opposite side of the 
Po, and a lew miles down the stieam, are the mins of the 
Komau city ot Jndusina, which weie discoveied m 1745 
Population, 7800 

UHL VYL YDOPHOIIE (CMtimifdupJmm ti niuatus), an 
illeutate Mammil found at Moudo/i, on the eastern slope 
ol the Ooiddleias, whom it is known as tho Puhiciago, blit 
is so seldom seen as to be icgai did with cunosity even by 
the natives Its total length is from 5 to 0 inches, and its 
uppei suitace is covued with a tkxibk cuirass somewhat 
resembling the external aim ituic ol the Aimaddlues -its 
neai est allies — but dilleung fiom the lattoi in being attached 
only by tho middle ol tho back and the top of the head, 
the fiontal bone of the skull being provided with two 
pioimnent knobs foi this pui pose Tho doisal shield, 
which contains 21 lows of squaie, cubical, ot rliomboidal 
plates of a loatheiy tcxtuic, nukes, at its posterior edge, an 
alnupt bend downwards, and is continued to the extremity 
ot the tad, thus ioiming a ]>ostciioi shield for the protec- 
tion of the cieat ui e’s hindquarteis while it is burrowing 
The sides ot the back bemath the shield, tho under pait of 
the bod\, and the limbs aie covoicd with silky han, ot a 
duty white colnui, longei and tmei than that of the mole 
Au exainmition ot the Piihiciugo sk leton proves it to be 
an exceedingly abet rant mombei of the Aunadillo family, 
having struetmal athmties with other and widely different 
mammals Thus it lesunbles the bcavei m its flattened 
paddle like tail, the mole in its short strong legs and 
pow ei tul i laws, the sloth in its teeth, and luininants m 
the form of the lowei juw It also resembles the ormtho- 
rliynchus and echidna — the lowest mammalian forms — in 
points wheiem all thice show affinity with bmls , while in 
the form of the skull and pelvis it is unique among mammals 
Aceoiding to Dr Buck land it makes the nearest approach 
of Living Edentata to the giguitu extinct Megatherium It 
is a buriowing animal living like tho mole m the subter- 


ranean galleries which it scoops out with its sharp,, 
powerful claws, assisted probably by the flattened tail, 
which is supplied with strong muscles, and thus well 
adapted for throwing out the earth which gradually 
accumulates under the creature Like the mole its ears 
and eyes are exceedingly small and almost hidden by thfe 
long silky hair surrounding them Another spefhes has 
recently been discovered m Bolivia somewhat larger than 
the preceding, and differing from it m having the dorsal 
shield attached all over to the skm of the back 

CHLORAL, Trichloraldlhyde, or Hydride op Tri- 
GHLoRACLrYD, C 2 C1 3 0H or CC1 3 COH, a substance dis- 
covered by Liebig in 1832, and further studied by Dumas 
and Stadeler It is a heavy, oily, and colourless liquid, of 
specific giavity 1 518 at 0° C , and boiling point ( J4° 4 C 
It has a greasy, somewdiat bittei taste, and gives off a vapour 
at ordinaiy temperature which has a pungent odour and an 
irritating effect on the eyes The word cldoi al is derived 
fiom the first syllables of chlorine and ah ohol, the names 
of the substances employed for its prepaiation Chloral 
is soluble in alcohol and ether, m less than its own weight 
of water, and m foui times its weight of chlorofoim , it 
absorbs but is not acted upon by chlorine, and dissolves 
biomine, iodine, phosplioius, and sulphur Chioial deli- 
quesces in tho air, and, like aldehyde, is converted by 
watei into a hydiate, with evolution ot heat, it combines 
also with cthylie alcohol and its homologues, and the 
derived meicaptans An auimomacal solution of nitrate 
of silver is reduced by chioial , sulphites of the alkalies 
foim with it crystalline compounds , and nascent hy diogen, 
by replacing its thiee atoms of chlonne, converts it into 
aldehyde (Persoime, Ann Ch Phaim , civil 1 1 B) 
means of phosplioius pentachlonde, chlonne can be substi 
tuted for tho oxygen ot chioial, the body OCl 3 CCl H 
being produced , an analogous compound, CC1 3 C(C 0 II 5 ) 2 H, 
containing the radicle phenyl in the place of the oxygen, 
is obtained by treating chioial with benzene and sulphuric 
acnl With an alkali, chloral gives chlorofoim and a 
formate of the base accoidmg to the leaction CCJ 3 COH 
•f KHO = CCl{H + 11 CO(OK) , it is convoited by oxidiz 
lug agents into tnchloi acetic acid COl < CO(OH) , and forms 
with cyanic acid the body C^Il^Cl^NOj — (CC1 3 COII) 2 
COHN When kept for some da}S, as also when placed 
in contact with sulphuric acid or a very small quantity 
of w r ater, chioial undergoes spontaneous change into the 
pulymeiule metacliloial , C (J H jClyOj — (C 2 Cl 3 OH) 3 , a white 
poicelaneous body, slowly volatile m tho air, insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, and reconverted into chloral 
without melting at 180° C 

Chloral is piepaied by passing dry chloriue into absolute 
alcohol , the latter must be cooled at first, but tow aids 
the end of theopuation has to be heated nearly to boiling 
The alcohol becomes converted finally into a syiupy fluid, 
from which chloral is piocurcd by treatment with sulphuric 
acul The action of chlonne upon alcohol is complex , — 
lust aldehyde, CH 3 COli, is produced, which combines 
with alcohol to form acetal, CH 3 C1I(0C 2 H 5 ) 3 , this, acted 
ou by chlonne, yields tnchloi acetal, CC1 3 CII(OCjH^) j, 
which is converted by the hydrochlonc acid present into- 
chloral alcoholato, CC1 S CH OH 0C 2 1I 6 , and monochlor 
ethane, C,H a Cl The latter body is also formed dncctl) 
fiom alcohol, m the process for the manufacture of chioial, 
and combines with aldehyde, giving monochlofmated 
ethylic ethei, CH 3 CHC1 OC 2 II a , which is converted by 
chlorine into tetraclil urinated other, CC1 3 CHC1 OC 2 H 6 
By the action of sulphuric acid, chloral alcoholate and 
tetiachlonnated ethei are resolved into alcohol and 
chloral, and monochloretliane and chloral, respectively 
The crude chloral is distilled over lime, and is punfied by 
further treatment w ith sulphuric acid, and by redistillation 
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A. mixture of starch or sugar with manganese peroxide and 
hydrochloric acid may bo employed instead of alcohol and 
chlorine for the manufacture of chloral (Stadeler, Ann . 
<Jk Pharm , Ixjl 101-121) An isomer of chloral, 
paracldoralide , is made by passing excess of dry chlorine 
^uto absolute methylic alcohol , it is a colourless liquid, 
insoluble m water, and boils at 182° C (Cloez, Ann Ch 
Phcnm ,m 180) 

Chloral hydrate , C 2 Cl,OH H 2 0, or GCl, CH(()H) 2 , the 
compound formed by the union of water with chloral, occurs 
in the form of oblique, often veiy short, rhombic prisms , 
an acicular form of crystals is considered by Paul to be 
characteristic only of the alcoholate The purest samples 
■of chloral hydrate piescnt the appearance of ordinary alum 
brokon into fragments, aie peifoctly transpaient, only 
slightly odorous, freo from powder, and diy to the tomb, 
and do not become white by exposuio Jacobsen gives the 
melting point of pure chloral hydrate as 50° to 51 u , the 
boiling point as 99° 0 It can be distilled unchanged at 
1 20°C , but when heated with sulphuric acid it is converted 
into anhydrous chloral and chloiahde, C 5 H 2 01 c ( > { When 
mixed with watci, chloral liydiate causes a considerable 
degree of cold, and, as with camphor, small fragments of 
it pi iced on the smface of water exhibit gyiatory move 
meuts An aqueous solution should l> » lieitral or neaily 
■so, and should give but a faint milkiness when boiled with 
silver nitrate A drop oi two of immonu added to solu- 
tions assists in their preservation Chloral liydiate may 
be dt tided in the presence of otliu substances by adding 
an alkali and heating, when cldorofoim is twelves!, which 
uuy le collected m a ncerver, tins process can be 
employed for the estimation of the commercial hydrate 
When ammonium sulphide is added to a solution of pure 
chloral hydrate, the liquid turns red, and then bet nines 
rapidly brown and thitk , the presence of oily impunties 
m a solution is shown by the brown colour it acquires when 
shaken up with concontiatod sulphuric acid Chloral 
hydrate has the property of (becking the decomposition of 
a gioat number of albuminous substances, such as milk and 
me it , and a mivture of it with glycerine, according to 
Personue, is suitable for the preservation of anatomical 
prep irat ions When heated with concentrated glycerine to 
a temperatuio of 110° 230° 0 , chloral hydiate yields 
chloroform, CHOI, , and formate of allyl, 1400(00^1 1 5 ) , 
anti by the action of nitric acid and strong sunlight, at 195° 
C it is trinsfoimod into trichloracetic acid, CC'l 3 COOll 
The ctlect of chloral hydrate upon fresh blood, like that of 
formic acid, is to render it darker 

Tire bro iking up of chloral hydrate, m the presence of 
alkalies, with the production ol chloroform and foi mates, 
led Liebreich to the conjecture that a sirmlai decomposition 
l.i'ght bo pioduc cd m the blood , and hence his introduction 
of the drug, in 1809, as an amosthttic and hypnotic 
{Compt rend, 1809, lxix, 486) It has been supposed 
that its physiological action may be due to formic acid as 
well as to cliloiofoim sot flee in the blood, tho effects of 
the formic and being attiibutcd to the production from it 
of caibon dioxide Personue, howe\er, has administered 
sodium formate to dogs, without perceiving in them tho 
slightest anesthetic phenomena, or tho abnormal formation 
of carbon dioxide (Compt mu! , 1871,lxxvm 129) He 
■considers that chloroform is set free in the blood, but is 
not eliminated as such, being converted into sodium chloride 
and formate (ibid 1869, lxix , 983) , the prolonged action 
of chloral on the animal economy he explains on the 
supposition that, chloroform being produced at the expense 
of the alkali of the albumen of tho blood, the latter, w'hich 
may be regarded as an amide, forms with the tnchlorinated 
aldehyde chloral a compound which, by the gradual action 
of the blood, afford * a continuous supply of chloroform 
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Tanret, on the other hand, suggests that as chloral hydrate, 
when made alkaline with caustic pQtash, yields m the 
presence of tho oxidizing agent potassium permanganate 
the formate, chloride, and caibonate of potassium, together 
with carbon monoxide, the alkalinity of the serum of the 
blood may determine a similar decomposition of chloral 
hydrate, tliephysiologic.il ctlerts of which may therefore be 
aseubed to poisoning oi deoxidation ol aiteria! blood by 
laibon monoxide ( Compt rntd t lxxix 062, Jomn 
rinnm Cfum (4), xx 335-357) 

The hist eflect oi a dose ol chloial hydrate is to produce 
a state of congestion of the biam, as evidenced by the con 
dition of the retinal vessels , aftu 5 or 10 minutes, con 
tiaction of the vessels is observed, tin retina becomes of a 
pah pink colour, and drowsiness ensues , when this wears 
off, the retinal and ceiebral vessels lesuine their aci ustomul 
si/e (lh W A Ilammond) in eases of death from chloml 
the cerebral vesstds have been found much congested 
Tho edicts of ddoial by dr it t vaiy with diflennt 
individuals, but, as a rule, a dose of 20 giains acts in a 
healthy subject as a mild sedative ol the sensoiy neivoua 
system, and produces, about half oi three quartern of an 
hom aftei it has been taken, a light, refreshing, and nonual 
sleep, without causing headadio or disturbance of the 
respiration md pulse 

Taken m large quantities chloial hydrate ib a poweiful 
soporific , it perceptibly lowois the temperature of the 
body, and diminishes the fiequeiuy and force of the heart’s 
action, piobably fiom puialysis of its lntiinsic niotoi 
ganglia, whilst the rate of respnation is lessened, 
appai ently through atlec turn of the medulla oblongata Ex- 
(ossno doses produce complete insensibility, and diminish, 
and at last abolish reflex excitability , pallor, coldness of 
the extremities, livulity, and muscular lelaxation ensue , 
and death may lesult from cauliac syncope 

M Or6 is the originator of a plan foi pei forming open 
1 1 on s dining amesthtsia produced by the mtia-venous 
injection of chloial hydiate lie shows (Compt uvd , 
1874, Ixxvm 515, 651) that it may be lnrinlessh injutul, 
and that when thus brought into immediate contact with 
the blood, it cflects complete umesthesia of long duration, 
and is a rapid utid etlcctual rimcdv for tetanus Chloial 
hydiate sometimes fails to afford relict fiom suffering, ai d 
when it does not induce sleep, may of casual excitement and 
delirium In some cases a close has produced an eruption of 
urtieana It must be administered with caution tocluldn u, 
and to patients having disease of the heart and of the 
digestive tract, certain affections of the bronchi, or hWena 
It appeals that chloial c mnot In decomposed and tlm wn 
off by a healthy body at a greater late than fiom 5 to 7 
gruns an hour (Itidmdson, Lanut , 1871, 1, 209), and as 
the limit of the close that can be safely taken is not aflu ted 
by the customary use of the ding, as m the ease ol opium, 
but rather the icvcrse, its incautious employment m huge 
quantities, and the practise of habitually n seating to it to 
gnu relief from sleeplessness, from neuralgia, and fiom tin 
effects of alcoholic excess, have in not a few instances led 
to fatal results In consequence of this risk medical 
practitionus now use it less extensively The c unturned 
use of chloial hydrate, too, is apt to cause a liypei«emic 
condition of the skin, diffuse inflammatory eiythema of the 
face and chest, conjunctivitis, and interfeicnce with le- 
spiratiou , and may bring on deep melancholy, weakness 
of will, and nubility to sleep without the drug 

Chloral hydiate is of special value as a soporific where 
opium is inadmissible, as in the case of children, m uiaunia, 
and m some fevers It is used m delirium ti emeus, rabies, 
severe chorea, acute mania, and phthisis, as well as m 
dyspnoea, pertussis, cholera, seasickness, cancer, chronic 
rheumatism, and gastralgia,and in parturition and eclampsia, 
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and m cases of tetanus it 3 employed to produce muscular 
relaxation Its antagonism to strychnia was first pointed 
out by Liebreich ( Compt rend , 1870, lxx 403) When 
administered to rabbits it has been found to be a remedy 
for poisonous doses of strychnia (Bennett, Ed in Med 
Jour n , 1870, xvi 262), but Or6 has shown (Caz Medic 
de ran*, 1872, p 401) that the hypodermic injoction of 
that drug ih of no avail in the case of rabbits poisoned 
with fatal doses of chloral hydrate Numerous experi- 
ments have led to the conclusions that “ chloral hydrate 
is more likely to save life after a fatal dose of strychnia, 
than strychnia is to save lift after a fatal dose of chloral 
hydrate , ” that after a dose of strychnine has produced 
tetanic convulsions, these convulsions may be reduced m 
force and frequency, and life may be saved, by means of 
the mlluenco of chloral hydrate, but tint though the 
effects of a poisonous dost of the hydrate may bo mitigated 
the coma produt ed by its actum on the brain is not removed 
by strychnia (Bennett, lleport m dint Med Jour , 1875, 
1, 97, Ogilvie Will, Edm Med Jom , April 1875, 907) 
Chloral hydrate modifies the action of a fatal dose of 
extract of Calabar bean, but is of little service if giveu 
Borne time after the latter The effects of chloralism are 
combated by piovoking emesis, and by stimulating freely 

Among tin v< ry numerous t ontn buttons to tht history of thloial, 
In addition to tin above-givt n, ma> he mentioned the following — 
Liebig, Ann (Vt Phnrm , i 189, I )uui ih, Tim/ 6 dr Chimic, t v 
fifftf , Stiwh It r, Ann C h Phut m , t \ 26 1, < \ i 2*3, Lour hut, Compt 
rt ml , lxi \ 1)66 Unit dt Th'i , Ixxvn 4 3 3, Sir I Y Simpson, Mid 
Time*, Im 1 187(1, Hyasson and I<olh t, Joum dt l A not et (h 
Ffurnof , 1870, r>70, Hotmmn, Compt rend , 1870 lxx S)0f» , 
Pusonne, ibid , Ixxi 227, Full, Phnrm Jonrn and Train (S), 
i 621, H uisMimnn, Schmidt* Jahrh , th 81, Jnrobstn, quoted 
in Jonrn Chnn Sot , ix 2 r »7 , ltokitansky, ShuAn s /ahrblichcr 
(in and iv H( It), 1874 (l* 11 13) 

CHLORINE, one of the chemical elements (symbol, 01), 
discovered by Sclieele in 1774 It was long rcgai ded as a 
compound , Sclieele termed it depldoqwtuaU d m in laftt and , 
and Berthollet about 1785 gave it the name of oxygenized 
munatic and , wind) lvirvvan contacted into orymmuitv 
and In 1809 an abstract of a paper was published by 
Gay-Lussac and Tlidurd, m the 2d vol of the Mnnoin * 
d y Auneil, in wlndi they demonstiated the possibility of 
the nbsenee of oxygen from oxyinuriatu acid The at ten 
turn of Davy being drawn to the subject, lie m 1810 com- 
municated to the Royal Society a paper m wlndi he showed 
that there was no evidence m suppmt of the opinion that 
oxymuriatic and contained oxygen , and in a pupor 
published m the following year he comes to the conclusion 
that oxymuriatic acid is an uncompoundtd substance, and 
gives to it the Hum. of chlorine, on accouut of the greenish 
coloui it possesses Chloune and its combinations with 
other elements having been already treated of under the 
heading Oiiemihtuy, it will be neeessaiy heie only to give 
some account of the mote important commercial chlorine 
compounds hydrochloric acid, bleaching pnwdei, and 
potassium chloiate, and of the methods of preparing them 

Jlifdiochlomc And (HC1) — Piactieally, the whole ol the 
hydiochlouc acid now employed m the manufacturing arts 
is obtained as a coll itcral product m the celebiated soda 
process of Leblanc The first stage in that process consists 
m treating common salt with sulphuric acid in the salt cake 
roasting furnace, by which sodium sulphate and hydrochloric 
and are formed — 2NaCI + II >S() 4 - Na,S0 4 + 2H01 

Till the year 1863 the and lumes given oir m alkali 
works wore allowed to escipe fieely into the atmosphere, 
and being dissolved and brought down by every show T er, 
destioyed or seriously damaged vegetation for miles around 
the works In that yen the Alkali Act was passed, by 
which manufactures were obligad to condense not less 
than 95 per cent of the total amount of hydrochloric acid 
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evolved m their establishments , and since that time 
great attention has been paid to the condensation, bo that 
now m many works practically no acid fumes escape The 
hydrochloric acid gas liberated in the roasting furnace is 
conveyed through a range of stoneware pipes, m connection 
with which are various devices for cooling it m its passage 
It is then conducted into condensing towers — loig wide 
funnels packed with coke — through which a stream of water 
is made to percolate from the top, an enormous surface 
of moisture being thus presented to the acid lumes The 
solution of the gas in the water constitutes the hydrochloric 
acid, muriatic acul, or spirit of salt of commerce So 
prepared, the acid always contains several impurities, such 
as arsenious acid, ferric chloride, and sulphurous acid , but 
those do not interfere with its application to the prepara- 
tion of bleaching powder, m which it is chiefly consumed 
Without any purification it is also employed for “ souring” 
m bleaching, and m tin and load soldering 

Bleaching Powdn , or Chloride of Lime — The history of 
the application of chlorine to bleaching puqioses before the 
introduction of the so-called chloride of lime will be found 
under the article Blfachino Bleaching powder is made 
bv exposing pure slaked lime to an atmosphere of chlorine 
till the lime will absorb no more of the gas Many plans 
for the preparation of the chlorine have been proposed, and 
various impoitant processes adopted, since the maimfac- 
tun of bleaclnng-powder was established by Messrs 
Tennant and Co The original process was as follows A 
mixture of native peroxide of manganese ground to a fine 
powder, common salt, and sulphuric acid was put into a 
large, nearly spherical, leaden vessel furnished at the top 
with an air-tight lid In this \essel an agitator was placed 
by which its contents could be from time to time stirred 
up From the lid a lead pipe conveyed th^ liberated 
chlorine into the chamber m which the lime to be saturated 
was spread m a thin layer The exterior of the leaden 
vessel wus cased with an iron covenng, space for the 
ciiculation of a current of steam between it and the 
covering being left Upon the charging of the still chlorine 
was at first given off without heat , but after some time a 
current of steam was made to cn culate aiound the still, 
so as to mam tun a sufficient temperature to disengage 
all the chlorine The materials used consisted of common 
salt, manganese peroxide, and sulphuric acid, and the 
resulting products weie manganous sulphate, sodium sul- 
phate, waiter, and chloune — 

MnO , + 2NaCl + 3H /<0 4 - MnS0 4 + 2NaIlSO l + 

2H ,0 + Clj 

Through the dt vtlopment of I tblnuc’s wtll-known soda process 
laige nuimtities of hydrochloiu. anti became available lor the 
liiamifaf ture of rhlonnc, in jdaoe as formerly, of a mixture 
of common salt and sulphuric and, and foi many years hydro- 
( liloi n and alone 1ms hull used Ooaisrly ground manganese oxide 
is plated within an oblong stone still, into which the necessary 
duugo of stiong hydioehloru and is admitted Steam is then 
allowed to circulate in the outer cast of the still till the temperature 
of tin imvtuie is r usul to about 180° l«nhr When this point is 
rtathttl, sttam at a pressure of 20 to 201b is blown through the 
t hinge at lntmals foi about bix hours, after whnh the rcattion is 
complete tin wholt oerupying about twenty four hours The 
t in lineal t liangt s that takt plat e aic expressed m the following 
equation — 

M nO+ 4HC1 — MnCl s 1 2H/) + CL 

Native binoxnh of mangamse being an impure and variable com- 
pound has to be used m quantities propoitionate to the Mn0 2 it 
tout uns 

For each molenile of chlorine obtained by llie above reaction, it 
will be observed that one of manganous t blonde is formed, a sub- 
stance that was formerly run off as a waste product Apart from the 
nuisance thereby created, the dram on the supply of manganese ore 
bet amo senous, supplies diminished, and pnees rose m proportion 
It became therefore an obit tt of mneh importance to obviate the 
waste of mangam se, and tms was sought in two different directions 
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Efforts in tin* first place were made to regenerate the manganese 
waste, so as render it continuously available for manufacturing pur- 
poses , and secondly, it was frequently attempted to dispense alto- 
g( ther with the use of manganese in the process 
The first really successful plan for the lecovery and reoxidation 
of manganese was devised by Mr Charles Dunlop, and was introduced 
at Messrs Tennant s works, at St Rollox, Glasgow, where it is still 
41876) m operation By Dunlop's process the residual still-liquor 
is first Ideated with carbonate oi lime to neutralize its free acid and 
decompose the contained feme chloride, winch thus gives a pri 
capitate, feme oxide The clear liquor obtained is a second hint 
mixed with carbonate of lime, then introduced into an enormous 
iron boiler, m which it boils at a pressure of four atmosphere s for 
about twelve hours Under the influence of the heat applied the 
manganese exchanges its chlorine for the carbonic acid of the cai 
bonate of lime, and a hydrated manganese t arbonatc, suspended m 
a solution of chloride of calcium, is product d, thus — 

MnCl a 4- CaCOj, 4- II 2 0 ^ MnCO, H s 0 + CaCl a 

The manganese t arbonate is subsequently allowed to subside, and 
the solution of t blonde of calcium is washed out The maugant so 
carbonate is drained till it becomes a white putty -like mass, wht n 
it is put into shallow iron trays, and roasted m a furnace at a heat 
gradually increasing to 550° or 600° Fahr Under the influent e of 
hie heat the caibotnc acid is driven off, and by degrtes, from being 
a white powdtr, the manganese compound darkens till on the com 
pletiouof the process it is a soot like mass Owing principally to 
the expensive natuie of the plant nectssary, tin Dunlop process 
mver extended beyond St Rollox , but it lias satisfactorily main- 
tained its position m that gigmtic establishment 

The method of artificially oxidizing manganese which is now 
almost uni v< rsally adopted, and has during the past fewyeais quite 
revolutionized the hh aching powder manufacture, is that invented 
by Mr Walter Weldon Manganous chloride by tieatinent with 
limo becomes changed into the lower ovielc of manganese (MnO), a 
body which with gieat difficulty is raised to the higlui stsquioxide 
(MiijOj), beyond whuh stage of ovulation no exposure to oxygen 
raises it But when tinted with ex<css of lime the manganous 
oxide rapidly unite s with oxygen, and becomes transformed mtothe 
peroxide (Mn() a ), which is the chuiucal compound available for the* 
prepaiation of (hloiim It w is this fact which Mr Weldon dis- 
covered, and has tunn d to advantage m his process Tlit plitno 
menon he accounts for on the assumption that the sesmnoxidi 
(Mn 8 0 8 ) foimed by the txposuie of manganous oxide (MnO) to 
oxygon is really a mangmous mangamte, or a combination of MnO 
with MnO^, the former having basic , the latter ae id functions The 
lime added by Mr Weldon supplie s a moio powerful base, and 
enables the xvhole of the manganese to attain to the < ondition of 
peroxide, uniting as it does in Riich a inannc r with the lime as to 
form n e alcium m uiganite (OaMnO,) By employing a chminishe d 
quautity of lime along with an increased current of air, it has him 
found possible to iffut the complete oxulatiou of the mangam si , 
an acia mangamte (OaMnO H , II MnO a ) bun" probably forme d 
In his treatment of the* still liquois Mr Wildon fust neutralizes 
the acid, Act , as is done m Mi Dunlop s pioeess The dear lose- 
tinted liquor thuoby obtained is passed into a vessel lulled the 
oxidizer, at a te mpe riture of about 140° F ilir A jupe for convey 
mg a current of air passe s down the ce ntro of the visscl, tctiiiiiiatmg 
near the bottom m a se ius of distributing pipe s, and cornu c tiel at 
thi other end with a blowing engine The liquor be mg at, or brought 
by lujccted steam to the propel temperature, then, ae coidmg to Mr 
Weldon {Sot of Arts L<clarc y May 1874), the mjeetion of air is 
commineed, and thoro is rapidly added, m the state of vciy fine* 
division, 1 0 time s the quantity of lime icjui valent to the manganese 
in the liquor This converts the chaigc into a thin white mud, 
which consists of solution of calm cliloudc holding in suspension 
manganous oxnlt, or MnO, and also holding partly m suspension 
partl> in solution six ti nths of an equivalent — nekoned on the 
manganese pre se nt —of fm lime When a little of this white mud 
is thrown on to a filter, the clear filtiate is naturally found, owing 
to the quantity of flit lime pie sent, and to the pow r eifully Rolvcnt 
action ujion lime of hot solution of calcic (blonde, to possess a 
strongly alkaline nuition As the injcctiim of nu goes on, the mud 
becomes gradually daike i m colour, owing to the white hyih tied 
MnO Incoming conwited into blatk Mn() a by absorption of oxygen 
from the mjeitod air, what was originally a thin white mud being 
at 1< ngth convert* d into a thin blai k mud During the progre ss of 
this conversion of the originally white mud into a lilac k mud, it is 
found* that the alkaline reiction of the filtrate from the mud 
gradually diminishes in intensity, until at le ngth it entirely dis 
appears , and it is found, too, that when this alkaline reaction ceases, 
the absorptior of oxvgcn from the injected air e eases also When 
this stage is reached, whu h is at the end of two, three, four, or five 
hours, according to the relation bctwei n the size of the oxidi/i r and 
the size of the blowing engine employi d, a little more liquor is run 
into the oxidizer from the settlers above, the mjei tion of air is eon 
tinued for r few minutes longer, and the charge is then run off from 


the oxidizer into one or other of a range of settlers placed below it in 
these it separates, m the course of a few hours, into rather more than 
half perfectly clear solution of calcic chloride, and a little less than 
half black mud of rather moio than twice the density of that which 
lift the oxidizer The solution of talcic chloride is now decanted, 
and the settled mud is then mady for use for the liberation of 
< hlormo from hydrocliloi u ai id 

Tlienowprai ti< ally universal use of legeneiatid manganese oxide m 
a state of hue division has i onsidi rablv modified tin oldci opi rations 
for the manufac tun of chlorim Uydioi hlonc and, according to 
the plan at present m use, is tust lun into the still, and the man 
gam sc mud is admitted giaduallytoit in a < uu fully ngulati il stiiam 
Instead of th< old oblong tiough-like still, om miuh mmi mpu 
cious, of pintogonal form, is gun rally employ td 'I he di tails of 
woiking vary in almost < very i stublishnu nt, but thi following may 
bo tiken as an example of ordinal y piaitui A ihnigt of h}dio 
( hlom ai id, equal to the amount yieldi d !>) about 55 i w t of i onmion 
salt, is led into the still, andtoitisadilidtiom 1 1 to Ifuwt of 7(>p<r 
emt manganest Mnely slaked lime to Ur amount of 40 iwt is 
spread in a uniform la}ir on the tlooi of thi ihambu, and from 
tin wi quantities 70 oi 71 cvvt of bUaching powder containing fiotn 
15 to 17 pi i u nt of available i lilonnc is obtaim d The lmu , after 
ici living a first charge of gas, is It ft 24 houis, when it is tumid by 
workimn Another ihaigc is tlion adnutti d, and on the expuy of 
twenty foil! hours more the bleaihmg powdir is leudy to be diawn 
ofl and packtil m barrels 

Of tin manyihloiinc processes without mangam hc wlm li have lam 
proposed, the only plan which has stood the tist of wide practnal 
uppl nation ir that lntroduud m mint }<urs by Mr Hmiy Demon, 
of W nines, m Lam ashnc Doubtli ss his is a pioc i ss vvlin h would 
liavchun widi ly intuului i d hut for the economy and satisfactory 
natuie of Mr Weldon’s method A process for lihiiating ihlonnc 
from hydioi hloin acid gas by exposing it with atmospheric air to a 
high L m pi rnture was pate nt< d by Mr Robert Ovlarnl in 1845 Mr 
Dcai on disiovucd that in this pioccss, whin the ail nml gas are 
biought into i ontai t with sulphate of coppi i flu hydroi hlonc and 
is dciom posed mm h moil (omphtily and at ufarlowu tunpiiutun* 
thui without that salt In piactui hot hydioi hlonc and gas and 
atmosphcnc airan passed ovir pncisof lnu k wlui hhavcl undipped 
m a solution of sulphate of loppu and sulphate ol soda, and drnd 
Chlonni and water an pioduud by the du omposit ion, and some 
tia< i s of hydrochloni ai id also pass undci omposc d Tin wub i and 
in id an (ondensid, and the ihlornu mixed with tin lcsidual 
Tiitiogcn of the an jjasRes on to thi absoibing (handlers As the 
ihlouni is guatly diluted by the nitiogm, tin lime lias to he 
i xposed in linn layers ovi r a 1 it go art a, and Mr J >i ai on so ariangea 
his chambus that tlie mixed gisis ns thi} uitu unit almost com 
ditcly situratcd him, but as the chlorine hi i onus ahsoihid, hss 
uglily chlorini/< d lime is met, till at tin md it is almost tush 
hydrate of lime over which they piss Mr Dr icon obtains f i om the 
anil of 1500 cwt of salt, with the cxpmdituu of 50 tons of small 
coal, upwudsof 50 tons of 35 pir emt hliaihing povvdu Tho 
prouss is in opciatum in Ins own nmnufaitoiy at Widms, and 
in some Continental f stubhshments Jill Diacon’s plant w us mtio- 
duud, but it lias been pi ic tic illy abandoned 

Bit ai lung powilir win n lush is ailiy, whit* lime like powder 
emitting a strong oilout of liypoililoious ai id Connm u ml simples 
vaiy considuahly m stimgth, but wlun mwly Hindi ami of good 
quality tiny should lontain fiom 15 to 17 pci cent of availabh 
chloiim On cx]»osurt hliaihing powdir paits with its ihlonne 
with lonsidcrabh rapidity, losing, a< < oiding to sonn expe mm liters, 
at the late of 0 03 per c e nt pu month On the composition of 
bhai lung powdir see Cm mis iky, png< 4 ( )4 

Potassium Chloiatc or Chloiatc of Potash — Thi prepaiation of 
potassium chloiatc is an example of thi nnplo}imnt ot chloiim on 
an ixtcnsivi scale, its function, an oidmg to thi oidmaiy pious# 
of manufacture, lx mg to tninsfonn potassium i him ldi (kCl) into 
potassium thloi iti (k(*l() s ) by supplying tin ncciss uy ox}g( n tiom 
limi It is obtained by passing exuss of < hloiim into solution of 
potassium chlondc and milk of linn, au oiding to tin equation 

kCl 4- 3CaO 4 3CJ 2 ~ SCaCl, 4- KCIO, 

The opcintiou is coiiduitid in closi leaden vessels, fitt« d with 
agitators nml hiatnl with steam On tin coinpli tion of the above 
icaction tin liquid lstiltcrid and cvapoiatul to lie u ih}mss, and 
th< lcstdui is again dissolv id m hot watt r Tin two salts— i alcium 
ch 1 oi ide and potassium chloi it* — ai c tin n i asily si pin at* d by 1 1 y stal 
li7ation , the former, being exi 1 1 dingl} soluhli, n mams m solution, 
while the littci deposits in tahulai ciystnls, whuh ma} be puiitud 
by a slight washing The salt is vuy hugfly used m the maim 
fat tuie of lucifci nntchesand vanous di to]iatingiom]>oumlH, and in 
pyroterlmy It is also emplo}ed in lain o punting us un oxidi/mg 
age nt in the fixing of certain (olouis, and it is a i onvinnnt souice 
of pun oxygen in laboratory work 

CIILOKOFOllM, Triciilorometiianf, Terchloridf 
op Formyl, or Diciiiouina , ild Mmh\lic Chloride* 
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CIIC1 8 , is a substitution product of marsh-gas, 0H 4 , from 
which it can be foimed by the action of chlorine It is a 
clear, colourless, volatile liquid, which refracts light strongly, 
with specific gravity of 1 525 at 0° 0 , aud vapour density 
1491 It boils at 60 1G° C (Begnault), and is not frozen 
at a temperature of - 16° C It has an agreeable ethereal 
odour, a slightly acrid and intensely sweet taste, is miscible 
in all proportions with alcohol, but is only slightly soluble 
in water Though not ordinarily inflammable, it burns 
with a green flame when thrown upon hot coals, or if a 
light be applied to a mixture of it with nut loss than about 
30 per cent of alcohol Chloroform may be employed as 
a solvent for resin, camphor, gutta-percha, iodine, bromine, 
and the alkaloids It can be prepared in a groat variety 
of ways — (1) By the action of alkalies on chloral (see 
Chloral) , (2) by boiling trie hloiacetic acid, CC1* CO(OH), 
with aqueous solutions of the alkalies , (3) by the replace 
meat of an atom of chlorine m carbon tetiachlonde, CC1 4 , 
by nascent hydrogen , (4) on the largo sc ale for commercial 
purposes by the action of bleaching powder on ethylic 
alcohol and other caiboii compounds About 8 lb of slaked 
lime, and 80 lb of the stiongest chloride of limo, and 22 
gallons of water at a temperature of 80°-90° 0 are 
introduced into a leaden vessel or wooden cask, and 
tlioioughly mixed Two It) of alcohol are then poured in , 
and if the heat evolved in the ensuing reaction is not 
sufficient to distil over the chloioform, a curienl of steam is 
passed into the vessel The mule distillate is purified by 
washing with water and agitatiou with sulphuric acid, and 
by redist illation finally, with a small quantity of slaked lime 
ami calcium chloride, by means of a water bath The rhut 
impurities to which chloroform is liable arc. ether, alcohol, 
aldehyde, hydrochloric, hypoohiorous, and sulphimc acids, 
chloial, and heavy volatile oils Pure chiorofoim does not 
become opalescent in contact with water, and is not 
colouied yellow or brown by sulphuric acid, or green by 
chromic acid, with the funner, it gradually evolves 
hydrochlonc acid When exposed to air and light, chloro 
fonn becomes decomposed, with the formation of chloune, 
hydtochloncaeid, cm bon totiachloride, and other products 
The presence of chloioioim can be detected by adding to 
tlie liquid to be tested foi it a inonainino, such as aniline, 
N(O 0 lI & )II J , and an alcoholic solution of caustic potash, 
when the charactciislic odour of the carbannues is given 
off at once, oi on the application of heat 

The history of chloioform affords but one amongst 
many instances of the impel tanco of chemical reseaich 
even when no immediate practical advantages ai c apparently 
to be dc lived from its prosecution Chloiofoim was dis- 
c overod m 1 831 by Outline m America, aud by Soubenan in 
Franco, and by the lattei was described as ethci birhfouyue 
Liebig, who made the independent discovery of it m the 
following y eai , regarded it as a tnchiondo of carbon , 
but in 1834 its true constitution was established by Dumas 
In Match 1817 Flouiens submitted to the Academy of 
Sciences at Pans a paper containing observations on the 
amestlietic powers of chloroform upon animals In the 
suminoi of that year “ chloric ether,” the active principle 
of which is chloroform, was used at St Bartholomew’s 
IIospit.il by All Law i once instead of sulphuric ether for 
the pioduction of amesthesia , and in the succeeding 
autumn Di J Y Simpson of Edinburgh introduced the 
employment of pure chiorofoim as an anaesthetic into 
Butgual practice By its effect upon the nervous system 
chiorofoim causes a suspension of voluntary motion and of 
sensation, whilst respiration and the action of the sympa- 
thetic ganglia of the heart are still continued It is more 
active, occasions less bionchial irritation, and is easier of 
application than ether, the use of which m British practice 
it has to a very gieat extent superseded , it possesses also 
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the advantage that its vapour is uninflammable. The 
occurrence, however, from time to time, of deaths m con 
sequence of the use of chloroform, has led many practi- 
tioners to recommend the employment of ether m its stead , 
but m the majority of instances fatal results may be 
attributed to some fault m administration , and m some 
cases death has been thought to bo attributable to tlya giving 
of a less than customary quantity of chloroform, which, 
paralyzing the cerebral hemispheres, but not the ganglia 
of the base of the brain and the medulla, has permitted 
reflex action of the vagus upon the heart through irritation 
of a sensory nerve In operations after which disturbance 
of the abdomen must be avoided, ether is far preferable to 
chloroform, on account of the sickness usual for some time 
after the taking of the latter 

Snow, Anasthetics , Holmes, System of Surgery , 2d ed., 
vol v 480 (1871) 

CHOCOLATE is a preparation from the seeds of the 
cocoa or cacao tree (Tkeobioma Cacao), used as food The 
term is corrupted from the Mexican narno chocolatl, and 
the preparation was m use in Central America before the 
discovery of the Western Continent by Columbus For the 
history of the plant and other details see under Cocoa. 
At the present day the general distinction between the 
preparations known as chocolate and cocoa respectively i* 
tli at the former embiaces the forms piepared as cakes or 
still paste, while prepared cocoa is chiefly sold as a powder 
or simply the ground mbs of the seed Chocolate is pre- 
pared usually from the finer varieties of cocoa seeds by first 
masting, and then shelling, or depriving the seeds of their 
husks They are then ground up to a very fine uniform 
paste oil a hot plate oi bed, the heat of which, by melting 
the fat, present m seeds to the extent of about 50 per cent, 
keeps the paste m a fluid condition To the ground seeds 
a proportion of sugar, with sometimes arrowioof, and some 
flavouring essence, most commonly either vanilla or 
cinnamon, aie added, and when thoroughly incorporated the 
semi fluid paste is cast into moulds In addition to being *, 
used as a diet drmk, a veiy large quantity of chocolate, 
specially prepared under various forms for eating, is now 
consumed as a sweetmeat, and it forms at once a n cst 
wholesome, nutritious, and palatable confection The 
French and Italians have long excelled in the manufacture 
of chocolate , but the varieties made by English maim 
factnreis are also deservedly in high repute 

CHOCTAWS, or Chahtas, a North American tribe, 
now settled m the Indian Territory along the northern 
banks of the Ked Biver, whero they possess about 10,450 
square nulcs When first known to Euiopeans they 
occupied the district now forming the southern part of 
Mississippi and the western part of Alabama On the 
settlement of Louisiana they foimed an alliance with the 
French, and assisted them against the Natchez and 
Clnckasaws, but by degrees they eutered into fnendly 
relations with the English, and at last, m 1786, recognized 
the supremacy of the United States by the tieaty of Hope- 
well Their emigration westward began about 1800, aud 
the last remains of their original territory were ceded m 
1830 In their new settlements the Choctaws continued 
to advance in prosperity till the outbreak of the civil wai« 
which considerably diminished the population and ruined 
a large part of their property They sided with the 
Confederates, and their terntoiy was occupied by Confedei 
ate troops , and accordingly at the close of the war they 
were regarded as having lost their rights Part of then 
land they were forced to surrender to the Government , 
their slaves were emancipated , and provision was claimed 
for them m the shape of either laud or money Since 
then they have considerably recovered their position. lu 
1873 they numbered 16,000, had 50,000 acres under 
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cultivation, and possessed private property to the value of 
upwards of $4,700,000 They are governed by a chief and 
a national council of 40 members, according to a wutten 
constitution, which dates in the mam from 1838 , and 
they possess a regular judicial system and employ ti lal by 
piry Missions are maintained amongst them by the 
American Boaid of Commissioners, the Piesbyterians, the 
Methodists, and the Baptists The Choctaw language has 
been reduced to anting, and bi ought to somt degree of 
literary precision by the etlorts of the missionaries, who 
have produced m the language the Bible, school boohs, and 
hymn ils A newspaper is published weekly in Choctaw 
and English at New Boggy , and a grammar was composed 
by the late Bev C Byington (Philadelphia, 1870) 

C H ODOW1ECK I, Danivl Nicolas (1720-1801), 
a painter and engraver of Polish descent, was born at 
JDant/ig Left an orphan at an early age, lie devoted himself 
to the piactieo of miniature painting, the elemtiitsof which 
his fathei had taught him, as a means oi suppoit foi him- 
self and Ins mother In 1743 he went to Berlin, wlien 
for some time lio worked as clerk m an uncle’s ofhcc, 
practising art, howevei, m his leisure moments and gaining 
a sort of reputation as a painter of mi matures lor snufi- 
boyes The Beilm Academy, attracted by a small 
engraMiig of his, entrusted to him the illustration oi its 
yearly almanac Alter designing and engiavmg scveial 
subjects from the stoiy of the Seven \eais’ War, 
Chodowiecki produced the famous History of the Life of 
Jesus Chi ist, a set of admnably painted miniatures, which 
made hun at once so popular that he laid aside all occupa- 
tions save these of painting and engraving Pew books 
were published in Piussn for some years without plait* or 
vignette by Cliodow let ki It is not surpnsing, therefore, 

that the catalogue of his woiks (Beilm, 1811:) should 
include over 3000 items, of winch, however, the pictuie of 
Calas and Ins Family is the only one of any reputation 
The title of the Germ m Hogarth, which he sometimes 
obtained, was the effect of an admiration rather imaginative 
than critical, and was disclaimed by Chodowiecki himself 
The illustrator of La\ater, tin* painter oi the Hunt the 
Slipper in the Berlin Musei in, had indeed but one point in 
common with tin* great Englishm in, — the piactuo of 
representing actual hie and manners In this he showed 
skilful drawing and grouping, and considerable txpressioiia] 
power, but no tendency whatever to the use ot the grotesque 
CHOISEUL, Ci'sak, Due j>l (1598 187.5), commonly 
known as Marshal du Pi i ssjs, was born at Paris m 
LOOK lie commanded a legmicnt at the siege oi Rochelle, 
and defended Oh'ron and lie against the English He was 
employed by Richelieu against the Spaniards, both as 
general and envoy, and in both capacities lit met with 
considerable suc< ess llo was engagi d uiulei Ma/arni 
in the war of the Fronde against Tuiennc, whom lie 
defeated at Rethel , and he was also concerned m the 
negotiations of Louis XIV with Charles II ot England 
He became duke m 1865, and dud m 1675 

CHOISEUL, Claude Antoine Gabriel, Due dr 
(1760-1838), was burn in August 1760 He was bi ought 
up at Chanteloup, under the care oi his relative, the Duke 
Etienne Francois, who was childless The outbreak of the 
Revolution found him a colonel of dragoons, and throughout 
those troublous times he was distinguished for his devotion 
to thy royal house Ho made a memorable attempt to 
rescue Louis XVI from the hands of the Revolutionists , 
but the affair was ill-managed, the royal party was re- 
captured , a pnee was put upon ChoiseuVs head, and lie 
had to seek refuge m flight His hopes, however, of assisting 
the royal cause were not relinquished, and he succeeded m 
raising a regiment of hussars with which he joined the 
royalist army He was eventually taken prisoner, and 
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confined at Dunkirk Having escuped, and set sail for 
India, he was wrecked on the Flench coast, and condemned 
to death by the detree of the Director) Nevertheless, he 
was fortunate enough to escape with his life Napoleon 
allowed him to return to Fiance , and at the Restoration 
ho was called to the House of Peers by Lcnus XVIH At 
the revolution oi 1830 ho was nominated a membei of the 
Provisional Government , and lit aitnwauls rtteivod fioni 
Louis Philippe the post ot aidt-decamp to the king and 
governor of the Ltmvie He died m Pans m IMS 

CllOISFUL, Em nm Francois, Dot i>i (1719-1785) 
a French statesman, was bom on tin 28th Juno 1719 
Under the name of Count do Stainville, lie cntcied the 
army, and rose to the rank oi lieutenant gt lit i ul Having 
contiactcd a wtulthy maiuage, and gumdthc finndship 
of Madinie tic Pompadoui, the mistn ss ol Louis XV , he 
onttied political hie as envoy, hist to Rome, and then to 
Vienna, and m Novtmbti 1758 he was mated Dm de 
Choinul and peer ot Fiance, and appointed minister of 
lc tign aftdiib Ills hist act was to sign a secret treaty of 
alhdiitc with Maua Tlieusa ot Austrn, who had the 
sympathy and suppoit ot Madame do Pompadoui An 
imasioii ot ( ill eat Britain was Choiscul’s next pioject , and 
so tagti was he to cany out this ill-iatcd scheme, that tlm 
Fie nth mUicsts m Amt m a and the West Indies weie 
miserably neglected Chmscul is also responsible for 
allowing the possessions oi J lantern India to be lost with- 
out adequxte resistance, and foi not into feting m time to 
puvent the dismc lubununt oi Poland 

Tlit principal achit\t nienl oi Choistuls polity is known 
as the 44 Family Compact,” by which all the sum uigtis 
of the house oi Bouibon, \iz , tilt king-* oi France, 8pam, 
and the two Sicilies, wcio united in an otknsivc and 
dcttnsivc alliance (1781) Poi tug il also was attuwaids 
persuaded to join the confederation m wai against England 
Gu.it enthusiasm was awakened m Fi met*, and Clioiseul, 
having handed ovti to his cousin, (’hoist ul Piadm, the 
department of ioieign aflairs, devoted hnnscll to the reel 
gani/ation of the aimy and navy But the plans of Pitt 
proved successful, and, m November 1782, Fiance was 
obliged to cede to England, by the tic tty of Fontainebleau, 
Acadia, Canida, Cape Bicton, and all the islands of the 
Saint Lawrence, all Louisiuiato tin left of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, the isles ol Greinda and Mmoica, anil a lurgi pait 
oi her possessions in India 

Much more fortunate was his poln\ against the Jesuits 
It was putly due to his influence tli it tiny who diiven 
out of Spam, m 1781 lit elite ted then banishment fiom 
Fiance , and ten \cars 1 iter he pic vailed on Pope Clement 
XIV to declare then ordei abolished 

Until the end of 1770 Choisi ul continued to be foi turn'd 
among the dircctois of 1 tenth polity Blit alter the 
death of Madame de Pompadoui, the mtiigues of the Due 
d’Aiguillon, the Abbe Tcnay, and Chamtllor Maupeou, 
backed by the liiiluencu c>i Madame du Bam, whose 
fiiendship Choiseul had scornfully rejected, cieatcd an 
estrangement between him and the king, who banished 
him to Ins estate at Chanteloup JIi fall, however, only 
met eased his popularity, and on Ins departure the most dis 
tinguished of the courtiers crowded round him to bid him 
farewell The four years of his retirement were spent 
chiefly in writing his autobiography, which was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1790 Pie was recalled to Pans by 
Louis XVI in 1774, and died tlieie in May 1785 
Choi soul apptais to have been a man of cousidciable, but 
not hrst-rate ability, his disposition was haughty but 
courteous, and such was the magnificence of Ins habits 
that, notwithstanding his vast wealth, he died leaving 
enoimous debts See his Autobiography and the Me 
moires by Besenval and Duclos 

V - 
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CHOLERA (from \°^V* an( * £**>» *° A° w ) Two 
distinct forms of disease arc included under tins general 
term, namely, Simple Cholera and Malignant Cholera 
Although essentially different both as to their causation 
and their f itthologica.1 relationships, these two diseases 
may in individual cases piesent many symptoms of mutual 
vest mbl im t 

Simimj Ciioi hia (synonyms, ( hold a Euto/j(m f British 
Cholna, Snmmei or Autumn nl Chain a) is the choitia of 
am lent medical writers, as is appuent fiom the aecuiate 
description of the disease given by IJ ippoci ates, Celsu*, 
and Arataeus Its ot current c in an epidemic form was 
notit ed by various physu uns in the 1 Oth century, and an 
admirable account of the disease was subsequently given 
by Sydenham in tlcst ubmg an epidemic of choleia in 
London in l Obi) 72 

The that symptoms in well marked cases are vomiting 
and puigmg ot tuning utliei togetnci 01 alternately The 
seizure is usually sudden and Molt nt The contents of the 
fitonint h li « first ejected and this is followed by severe 
u telling ami vomiting ot thin fluid ot bilious appearance 
ami biftt i taste The diarihoea which accompanies or 
succeeds the vomiting, ami is likewise of bilious charaiter, 
is attended with stvoie guping abdominal pain, while 
l lamps nflulmg the legs 01 aims greatly intensify the 
sulh ling The effect upon the system is lapid and alarming, 
a few houts t>f such an attack sufficing to reduce tin. 
stiongcst poison to a state of cxtiome piostiatiou The 
sur faro oi tin bod} becomes cold, the pulse weak, the 
voice husk), and the whole symptoms may itsemble in a 
stnkiug mannei those of malignant cholera, to be sub 
sequently desmbed In untavoui ible cases, paiticulaily 
win 1 1 the disorder is cpidttn it, death may result within 
for tv -eight hours (feudally, huwovci the attack is 
ariested and recovery soon follows, although there may 
lemamfor a cc nsulerablc tune a digiee of irritability of the 
ilimentaiy canal, midering mcessaiy the utmost caie in 
icgiid to diet 

Attacks of this kind aie of frequent occunemo in 
aummei and autumn m almost all countucs They appear 
specially liable to occut wlem cold and dam]) alternate with 
heat ( )ot asionally the di^ idei pievnL so exleusivdy as 
to constitute an epidemic The exciting < arises of an attm k 
are m mail} cases mors in diet, particularly the use of 
unupe fimt and new vegetibles, and the excessive drinking 
of cold liquids (luimg perspnation Outbreaks of this 
disoidcr m a household or community can sometimes be 
traced to tho use of impuie water, or to noxious emanations 
liom tlie sew ois 

In the treatment, vomiting should be encouraged so long 
as it shows the presence of undigested food, aitei which 
opiates ought to be administeied Small opium pills, or 
Dovet s poude i,ot the momatic powder ot chalk with opium, 
aie likely to be leUincd in the stomach, and will generally 
succeed m allaving the pain and duurlicea, while ice and 
ethivesciug dunks solve to quench the thirst and subdue 
the sickness In aggiavatccl cases where medicines aie 
rejected, enem ita of state li and laudanum, or the hypodeinuc 
injection ot morphia ought to be resented to Uounteiinita- 
tion by must aid oi tutpcntiue ovei the abdomen is always 
of use, as is also fin turn with the hands where ciamps aie 
present When sinking threatens, brandy and ammonia 
will be called foi During convalescence the fo«»d should 
be in the form of milk and farinaceous diet, oi light soups 
and all indigestible articles must be carefully avoided 

In the tieatment of this disease as it affects young 
children {Cholera httanium ), most reliance is to be placed 
on the administration of chalk and the use of starch 
enemata In their case opium in any form cannot be 
«afely employed 


Malignant Cholera (synonyms, Asiatic Chotera v 
Indian Cholera , Epidemic Cholera , Algule Cholera) is pro 
bably the most severe and fatal oi all diseases This form 
of cholera belongs originally to Asia, moie particularly 
to India, where, as well os m the Indian Archipelago, epi- 
demics aie known to have occurred at various times far 
several centuries It was uot, however, till ltfl7 that 
the attention of European physicians was specially directed 
to the disease by the outbreak of a violent epidemic of 
choleia at Jessoie in Bengal This was followed by 
its rapid spread ovei a large portion of British India, 
wheic it caused immense destruction of life both among 
natives and Europeans During the next three years 
cholera continued to iage all ovei India, as well as m Cey- 
lon and others of the Indian islands The disease now 
began to spread over a wider exttnt than hitherto, 
invading China on the east, and Persia on the west 
in 1823 it had extended into Asia Minoi and Russia m 
Asia, and it continued to advance steadily though slowly 
westwaids, while at the same time fresh epidemics were 
appearing at intervals in India From this period up till 
1830 no gieat extension of cholera took place, but in the 
lattci year it leappeared in Peisia and along the slimes of 
the Caspian Sea, and thcnci enteicd Russia in Europe 
Despite the stuctest samtaiy pru uu Lions, the disease spread 
i ipiclly through that whole empiie, causing great mortality 
and exciting eon stei nation cvcryvvhirc It ravaged the 
uoithcrn and central parts of Euiopc, and spiead onwaids 
to England, appealing in Sundeiland in October 1831, and 
m London m January 1832, during which yeai it continued 
to pie vail in most of the cities and laige towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and its disastious effects an still in 
the ic collection ot many pci sons The disease subsequently 
extended into Fiance, {Spain, and Italy, and crossing the 
Atlantic spiead tluough Noith and Central America It 
li id pteMously pi evaded m Aiabui, Tuikty, Egypt, and the 
Nile district, and m 183 r > it was genual tin oughout North 
Afnca Up till 1837 cholera continued to break out m 
various parts of the Continent oi Europe, after which this 
i epidemic disappeared, having thus within twenty years 
visited a huge poition of the woihl 

About the year 1M1 another guat epidemic of cholera 
appealed m India and China, and soon began to extend 
in the direction tiavcistd by the former, but involving a 
still wider area It enictod Europe again m 1847 and 
spiead through Russia and Germany on to England, and 
thence to France, whence it passed to America, and subsc- 
ejuently appealed in the West Indies This epidemic 
appeals to have been even moie deadly than the former, 
especially as legards Great Britain and France A third 
great outbreak of choleia took place in the Fast m 18//0, 
entering Europe m lb r >3 During the two succeeding 
years it pi evaded extensively tin oughout the Continent, 
and fell with severity on the armies engaged m the Ciimean 
War Although widely prevalent m Great Britain and 
Ireland it was less destructive than former epidemics It 
was specially sevcie throughout both North and South 
America A fourth epidemic visited Europe again m 
1805-60, but was on the whole less extensive and destiue 
tive than its predecessors Cholera has since appealed in 
the form of limited epidemics m vanous distnots of Russia, 
Turkey, and Western Asia, while it still continues to main- 
tain its footing in India, where sudden outbieaks ,are of 
frequent occurrence, being often connected with the as 
sembliiig of crowds at native festivals 

A disease so widespread in its distribution and deadly in 
its effects has naturally engaged the attention of scientific 
physicians m all countries Investigations into the nature 
of cholera and the conditions favouring its propagation have 
been extensively earned on m England, m Germany, 
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ttud in India, not merely by those whose opportunities of 
observing and treating the disease have been numerous, but 
by others specially undertaking such inquiries at the 
suggestion of Governments oi other public authorities 
Although many conflicting views have been propounded on 
tile above-named points, the result of these investigations 
has bein the collection of an amount of mfoimatiou 
sufficient to form the basis of a rational theory of cholera, 
and which may be expected yet to lead to the discovery 
of means to counteract the spread of this pestilence 

The foliowmg poiuts respecting the nature and mode of 
propagation of cholera aie generally admitted by the best 
authorities — 

1 That cholera is a specific disease depending upon the 
action m the human system of a morbid material (whethei 
of the nature of a parasitic geun or a poisonous miasm 
being still undetermined) which is originally generated m 
certain parts of India, particularly m the delta of the 
Ganges and the flat lands around Madras and Bombay , 

2 That this infective matenal is capable of spreading 
from its centre of origin indefinitely, and thus cholera has 
appeared m an epidemic form in almost all countries , and 
further that the disease may become acclimatized (endemic) 
m some places , 

3. That when it spreads abroad the vehicle of its trans 
mission is the discharges fiom the bowels of persons already 
attectod , and that from these the cholera infecting matter 
is exceedingly apt to be diffustd through tho air, to con 
tammate water, aud to become attached to clothing, bed 
ding, furniture, &c , and in these vaiious ways to hndieady 
entrance through the lungs or alnnentaiy canal into the 
bodies of healthy persons, wlieic it is capable of developing 
the disease in a moro or less hevere form ac coi ding to the 
quantity intioduced , 

4 That cholera is thus m a certain sense contagious , 

5 That overcrowding and other insanitary conditions, 
particularly the presence of decomposing oigamc matter, 
afford tho conditions favourable to the multiplication of the 
cholera matter, and thus tend to spread the disease, 
although of themselves incapable of originating it 

But oven admitting these propositions, it is obvious that 
they are insufficient to explain the intense tendency of 
cholera to spread widely at some times more than others 
Without alluding to tho various hypotheses which hive been 
advanced on this point, it seems piobable, fiom the histoiy 
of tho disease as exhibited both m Europe and m India, 
that vaiious factois may alone or together bo concerned in 
the rise and spiead of epidtimcs of cholera It is stated 
th it a high temperature favours the development of cholera, 
and m general this appeals to be tho case, but it is by no 
means invariable, as some of the most severe epidemic s 
raged with gieatcst fury in winter That cholera might be 
carried by the agency of wiuils fiom one country to anothei 
must be held as a possibility, although no sitislactoiy 
evidence exists upon the point Mote probable are the 
theories which assigu to local conditions an nnpoitant part 
in the propagation of cholera With legard to mete loc ality 
it appeals that the disease has been gencially found to 
prevail more extensively and with gi eater virulence in 
low-lying districts thin in elevated situations In connec 
turn with this, the relation of the character of the soil to the 
propagation of cholera has been elaborately investigated 
by Professor Pettenkoter of Munich, whose work m this 
department has attained woild-wide reputation, and who 
ascribes a powerful influence in the diffusion of the disease 
to the ground-water of a locality wheie cholera is pre- 
vailing, — shallow, porous soils affording, according to his 
views, special facilities for the reception, proliferation, and 
distribution of the so-called cholera germs Further, the 
observations of Dr Snow, Dr Frankland, and Mr Simon 
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in certain epidemics of choieia in London have conclusively 
connected outbreaks of the disease in various districts with 
the use of dunking watei contaminated with tho discharges 
fiom cholera patients All investigations appear clearly tc 
show that the prime factor, and that without which no other 
conditions can take effect, is the introduction into the local- 
ity of the specific infecting rnattei, tins bang accomplished 
in gtneral by the arrival of infected persons, for cholera 
epidemics, as is well known, spread mostly m the lines of 
human intercourse and travel But further, m this as m 
other acute infectious diseases, a special liability of indi- 
viduals must be admitted, as is pioved by the fact that 
among poisons living undei precisely the same conditions 
some will suffer while others escape, and likewise that 
pci sons inhabiting choieia districts may come to enjoy an 
immunity from attacks ot the disease Among known pie- 
disposing causes, the incautious employment of purgative 
medicines, the use of unnpo fnut, bad and insufficient food, 
mtempeiancc, peisonal uncleanhness, ovei crowding, and all 
kinds of unfavouiablo hygienic surioundmgs play an nn- 
poitant part duung the couise of any epidemic ot cholera 
in describing the symptoms of cholera it is customary to 
divide them into tlnee stages, but it must be noted that 
these do not always present themselves m so distinct a form 
as to be capable ol separate recognition The first or pre 
momtoiy stage consists m the occuuuu e of diatikoea Fro 
qucntly of mild and painless chauu toi, and coming on after 
some error in diet, this symptom is apt to be disregarded 
The dischngesfrom the bowels aie similar to those of ordm 
ary summer choieia, which the attack closely lesembles 
Theie is, howevei, at fust the absence oi vomiting This 
diarihcea generally lasts for two oi tluee days, and then if 
it does not gradually subside either nn> pass into the more 
severe phenomena eharacteiistie of tin second stage of 
choieia, or on the othei hand may itself prove fatal 

The second stage of cholera is termed the stage of col- 
lapse oi the algide or asphyxial stage As abo\ e mentioned, 
this is often prteeded by the premomtoiy diarrhu a, but not 
untrujuently the phenomena attendant upon this stage aio 
the first to manifest themselvts They come on often 
suddenly in the night with diaiilioea ol the most violent 
character, the matters disc barged being of wlmy-hke appear- 
ance, and commonly turned the* “rue watti ” evacuations 
They contain large quantities of disintf giatcd epithelium 
from the mucous membiatic oi the intestines The dis- 
charge, which is at hist unattended with pain, is soon 
succeeded by copious vomiting oi math is similar to those 
passed fiom the bowels, accompanied with seveie pain at 
the pit of the stomach, and withintensi thnst The symp- 
toms now advance with lapidity (Jinmps of the ltgs, 
ft et, and muscles oi tin* abdomtn come on and occasion 
gieat agony, wdule tlic signs of collapse make their appear 
ume r lko suifacc of the body becomes cold and assumes 
a blue or purple hue, the skin lsdiy, sodden, and wnnklod, 
indicating the intense diaimng away of the fluids of the 
body, the fcatuics aie pinched and the eyes deeply sunken, 
the pulst at the wnst is imperceptible, and the voice is 
reduced to a hoaisc wluspei (the vo> eholcnca) There is 
complete suppression of the urine 

In this condition death often takes place in less than one 
day, but in epidemics cases are frequently observed where 
the collapse is so sudden and complete as to prove fatal m 
one oi two houis even without any great amount of pre 
vious purging or vomiting In most instances the mental 
faculties are comparatively unaffected, although m the later 
stages there is m general more or less apathy 

Reaction, however, may take place, and tins constitutes 
the third stage of choieia It consists m the arrest of the 
alarming symptoms characterizing tho second stage, and 
the gradual but evident lmpiovement in the patient’s con- 
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dtuon The pulse returns, the surface assumes a natural 
hue, and the bodily heat is restored Before long the 
vomiting ceases, and although diarrhoea may continue for 
a time, it is not of a veiy severe character and soon subsides 
as do also the cramps The uimo may remain suppressed 
for some time, and on returning is often found to be albu- 
minous Even m this stage, howevei, the dangei is nut 
l ist, lor relapses sometimes occur which speedily piove fatal, 
while again the n action ma> be of imperfect character, and 
tin ic* may succeed an exhausting levee (the so-called typhoid 
Htige ol choleia) which may gi call y ictanl recovery, and 
urulci which the patient may sink at a period even as late 
as two or thtce weeks liom the commencement of the illness 

Many other complications aie apt to anse during the 
progiess of couvalc ^ceiico fiom choleia, such as diphthentic 
and local inflammatory aflections, all of which arc* attended 
with giave danger 

When the* attack of cholera is of milder character m all 
its stages than that above desc nbed, it has been named 
(J/tnlt mt( y but the tcini is an arbitrary one and the disease 
ts essentially cholera 

The bodies of persons dying of cholera are found to remain 
long warm, and the temperature may even rise after death 
lYcuhai musiulai couti actions have been observed to take 
place utter death, so that the position of the limbs may 
become* alien d The soft textures of the body aie found 
to be dry and hard, and the must les of a dark brown appear- 
ance The blood is ol dark colour and fairy consistence 
The uppe r pm lion of the small intestines is geiieially found 
distended with the nee walei discharges, the mucous mem- 
brane is swollen, and there is a remarlable loss of its 
natural epithelium The kidneys aie usually m a state of 
ucutc congestion 

With respect to the mortality from cholera no very 
accurate estimate c m be funned, since* duung the prevalence 
of the uisease the mildei cases are apt to escape notice, and 
it is ceitiin that some epidemic s are of a more virulent 
charactoi than othcis It is generally reckoned, howevei, 
that about one hall tin cases of fully developed cholera 
prove fatal, death taking place in a huge proportion of in- 
stances in from twcnty-foui to foity-eight hours It lias 
bum noticed th.it in cholera epidemics the mentality is n 1 1 - 
tively gieatu at the commencement of the outbieak The 
disease appeals to bo most fatal m children and aged 
poisons 

As illustrating the destructive effects of cholera, it may 
be mentioned that in the first epidemic in Eugland and 
Wales f)U,f»47 deaths were repented to the Board of Health, 
but this number was doubtless bclcnv the actual amount 
In the second epidemic (1648- if) theie weie 5. r ),181 dc iths 
fromcholeia in England alone, besides J8/)0Ufromduiihu a 
The subsequent epidemics m this countiy have been 
much less latal 

Thetieatmont of choleia embraces those sanitary me isuie s 
requisite to be adopted with the view ol preventing as lai 
as possible the intioductum of the disease into localities 
previously unaffected, 01 ol checking its spread whenintio- 
duced, as well as the special medical management of those 
who have been attacked These topics can be alluded to 
only in geneial turns 

When choleia tlueatens to invade auy place, howevei 
favourably circumstanced as to its hygienic condition, in- 
creased vigilance will be requisite on the part of those en- 
trusted with tho caie of the public health Where the 
disease is likely to be imported by ships, quarantine legu 
lations will bn necessary, and, where practicable, measures 
of isolation should be adopted in the case of individuals or 
companies *1 people coming from infected localities, more 
especially if they have, or have recently had, auy symptoms 
of cholera in their own persons It is certain that cholera 


may be introduced into a community by one or more indi- 
viduals who havo themselves only suffered from the first or 
milder stage of the disease (choleia diarrhoea), since the 
discharges ftom the bowels abound m the infective matter, 
and wheie sanitary arrangements are deficient may readily 
contaminate the water or air of a locality 

The utmost care will be demanded, particularly if} popu- 
lous districts, m cleansing and disinfecting places where 
accumulations of animal lefuse are apt to occur r lhe 
condition of the dunking water and of the wells m which 
it is collected will always requne inspection, as will also the 
quality of the food supplied, more especially to the poor 
Wheie suspicion attaches to the water, it should be boiled 
before being used, aad tho same holds true of the milk 
The establishment ot choleia hospitals, with a thoroughly 
equipped staff of medical attendants and nurses, is one of 
the first and most linpoitant steps to be taken in any threat- 
ened epidemic, as avoiding opportunity foi the removal 
and isolation of those attacked at an euily peuod, while 
evciy facility should be given to the poorer classes ol obtain 
mg medical aid Instructions should be issued by the 
authontics v tuning all poisons against the use ol unwhole- 
some food, unripe fiuit, and excesses ot every kind, and 
recommending early application foi medical advice where 
theie is any tendency to diarihcea House to house visita- 
tion by members of a sanitary staff will be of great service, 
not merely in discovering cases of tho disease, but m the 
important work of disinU etion, winch should not be left 
entirely to the inhabitants, but bo done systematically by 
the authontics The discharges from cholera patients 
should be disinfected with such substances as carbolic acid 
or sulphate of iron bofoi e removal, and special care be taken 
that they aie not disposed of in places where they may con- 
taminate drinking watci Eveiy article of clothing which 
has been in contact with a choleia patient should if possible 
be burnt, while infer ted apartments should be thoroughly 
disinfected wiLb cuibolic acid or by fumigation with sul- 
phur The early burial of those dying liom choleia is 
obviously a matter of urgent necessity 

'J'lie influence ol tear in predisposing to attacks of cholera 
lias been guatly exaggerated and is now r generally discredited 
But apuit from such considerations theie can be no doubt 
of the wisdom of those to whom it is practicable m remov* 
mg liom a place where choleia i*> laging 

With l aspect to the treatment ot cholera, it may bo 
safely affirmed, that as to no diseaso has so much difference 
ol opinion pi e\ ailed or so many extravagant notions been 
entci tamed regarding the value of remedies There is 
a want ot agreement as to fundamental principles of tieat- 
m< nt , for while astimgents have been regarded by some 
as tin ir sheet anchoi, others have condemned them as 
worse than useless, and lely on the elimination of the 
matnub motbi by means ot laxatives Much evil has 
been done by the manner m which vanous systems of 
tieatment have been extolled by ovor-sanguine practi- 
tioners as possessing special curative value Indeed to 
enumerate the different medicines which have been sug 
gested and employed for the treatment ot tins disease would 
be a work of no little difficulty It is sufficient to state 
that no medicinal agent lias yet been found to be of infal- 
lible efficacy m the treatment of cholera Nevertheless, 
in in h may be done, and many Uves saved, by the timely 
application of certain well-approved remedies The various 
stages of tho disease demand special treatment In the 
earhei period of the attack for the cholera-diarrhoea the use 
of opium is of undoubted value Given alone m small and 
oft-repuateil doses, or m combination with other astrin- 
gents, such as catechu, tannin, bismuth, nitrate of silveu 
or acetate of lead, it frequently succeeds m quelling this 
symptom, and thus arresting the disease at the outset* 
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Stnct confinement to bed and the administration of bland 
drinks such as milk, barley-water, and beef-tea, along with 
counter irritation to the abdomen, will be found valuable 
adjuvants to treatment In the second stage of cholera 
opium is of less value, and other n medics are called foi 
The violent vomiting and purging and the intense thirst 
may bc| relieved by iced effervescing drinks, while at the 
same time endeavours should be made to maintain the heat 
of the body by friction with stimulating liniments or 
mustard to the surface, and by enveloping the body in 
flannel and surrounding it with hot bottles For the itlief 
of the cramps the inhalation of chloroform is lecommended, 
and probably chloral would be found of equal value 
Stimulants such as ammonia and brandy must be had 
recourse to whore those measures fail to establish reaction 
and the patient threatens to sink When reaction occurs 
and the vomiting ceases, liquid food in small quantities 
should be cautiously administered 

Report on Epidemic Chohra Morbus in Jienqal , 1817, 1818, 
1819, by ! Tnmenon, Calcutta, 1820 , Official Reports on C holna , 
by lira Hussdl and Bariy, London, 18‘12 Researches into tlu 
Pathology and Treatment of Asiatu Cholera , by L A hulas, 
Ml), London, 1847 , Report of the Gem ml Board of lhalth on t/a 
Epidemic Cholera , 1848 49, London, 1850 , Report on the Mortality 
of Chohra in Enqland in 1848 49, by l)r w Fair, Jit port* on 
Epidemic Chain a, by Drs Bily and (bill, London, 1854 , UnUr 
mclu'n and BeohaGitiinqcn ilher die perhrcitungsart da Cholera, bv 
Di Max PoLLnkofu, Munich, 1855 , Reports to the Privy Counnl 
on th<c two last Cholera Epidemic*, by Mr T Simon, London, 1856 , 
Mode of Communicating Cholera , bv Dr J Snow, 2d c<l , London, 
1855 , Report on the Constantinople Chohra (Umfnnicr m ]S66, Cal- 
cutta, 1868 , R< port* of Mutual Offua of Privy Counnl from 1805 
ujm irds, A Treatise on Asiatu Cholna, by C Mat namnra, London, 
1870 , Znmsscn ^Cyclopedia of Pra it ual Medu nu , attic h “Cholua/ 
by Prof H Lcbirt, iMigl Turns, London, 1875 , A History of 
Asiatic Choi era, \>y C Mat n imam, London, 1876 (T <> A ) 

CIIOLET, a town of France, in the south of the depart 
ment of Ataine-cL Loire, ou the right bank of the Moinc 
It gives its name to an arrondissement, created m 1857 
It has a count ll of prud’h online s, and a tribunal of com- 
merce, its cattle market is good, and the manufacture 
of cotton-yarn, calico, cambric, woollen stulls, and Icathei 
is considerable The town owes the use of its prosperity 
to the settlement of weavers theie bv Tolbert Jt siiffeicd 
greatly m the Yendem war m 1 703, insomuch that for 
3 ems afterwards it w is almost without inhabitants Popu 
lation (1872), 11,550 

CHOLULA, an ancient town of Mexico, situated on the 
plateau of La Puebla between Yeia Ciu/ and the city of 
Mexico Although foimuly a populous place, it now con- 
tains little over (>000 inhabitants, mostly Indians, who are 
engaged m agricultural pursuits At the time ot the 
Spanish conquest Cholula— - then known as Chololan — was 
a town of great impoitance, consecrated to the worship ot 
the god Quetzalcoatl, who had hue one ot the noblest 
temples m the country, built on the summit of a truncated 
pyramid This pyiannd, which is 1G0 feet high, is now 
the most conspicuous feature in the place, and is surrounded 
by a chapel dedicated to Our Lidy </< /os Jinn ah os The 
town was visited by Cortez in 1519 m his march to 
Tunochtitlan, the city ol Montezuma, and on that occasion 
was given over to massicre and pillage, owung to a 
suspicion against the good faith of the inhabitants 

CHONS, an Egyptian deity called also Khous oi 
Khonsou, principally worshipped at Thebes as the great 
eldest son of Amen Ra and Mut, and identified with Aah 
the moon He had two names m the Thebaid, Ins second 
being Neferhotep , as such he is called the god of two 
names By the Greeks he was called Chon, and considered 
to bo a form of Hercules Like llorus he is represented 
as a youthful god, Ins form mummied, wearing the lock of 
hair at the right side of his head and a skullcap surmounted 
by the full and dichotomized lunar disk, or else hawk- 
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headed, wearing the same He holds a crook and whip, 
He was a celestial deity, and at a later time connected 
w itk Thoth, and was said to have proceeded from Nu or Han 
the celestial waters, or to be the same us Har or Horns 
and Shu or Sos r l he fum lions of Chons are exceedingly 
limited , he is said in the Ritual to overthrow the proud, 
and to be mystically connected with the Phoenix But the 
most remarkable character of Chons aio those mentioned 
on a tablet found on a temple m the S W quaiter of 
Karnak dedicated to the god, winch had been repaned 
oi erected by Ramoses III of tin 20th dynus'},sind to be of 
sandstone and basalt, tlu doors plated with gold and clectuim 
The temple of calcareous stone in the Karnak quarter 
was dedicated to Chons m two eharactus, that of giving 
oinclcs and of expelling evil, and the lemaikable tablet 
found theie records the departure ot the god m Ins ark 
m the lGth 3 ear ot the reign of Rome so All to the land 
of Bakhtan to expel a demon which had possessed the 
daughter ot the king of that country and sister ot the 
queen of Eg> pt After effecting this nniac le, and remaining 
some time theie the god returned in his ark conducted by 
pi lest s in the ddd year ot the same ltign Attached to 
this temple were cynocepliali, a specie's oi apo supposed 
to represent the moon and the living avatar oi sacied 
animal of the lunar gods, under the charge of a priest or 
prophet The worship ol ('lions appears to have boon very 
common at the Ptolemaic period, and figuus of the god m 
bronze* and pore chin aie not nn< ommon in collections He 
is an mfenor deity of the Pantheon, and although m type 
allied with Ptah, Osins, and Horns, exercises none of the 
attnbutes of these deities, his chief function bun;, that of 
the lunar gods, lie* lepicsonts the }oungest as Ammon did 
the oldest of the divine circle 

LiMonski, Panth *.Eyypt , j 1 85 , T] nmpolhon, Pa nth tiqypt , 
3\ ilkinson, Mann and ( ust , v j> 132, D« ltoug< , *tfli Egypt , 
pp 16-18 

CHOPIN, Fpt<i>i kic -Francois (I810-1M9), a cele- 
brated compose! and pianist, was bom at Zela/owa-Wola, 
near Warsaw, on Fcbiuan 8 , 1810 His family was of 
French origin, but in spite of tins lit has become the 
greatest and the most nation il exponent of Slavonic or 
more especially Polish nationality in music In lex Ling 
tlnough the list of Ins compositions, teeming with 
ma/uikis, valscs, polonaises and other forms of national 
dance music, one could Jiaull} suppose that here one of the 
most melancholy natuit s lias revt alt d itself Tins st cnnng 
paiaclox is solved by the t}pe ot Chopin’s nationality, a 
nationality of which it lias justly been said that its ver} 
d nioes are sadness intensified lint notwithstanding tins 
stiongly pionounced national t)pe of his compositions, Ins 
music is always expressive* of his individual feelings and 
sufferings to a degiee laiely met with m the annals of the 
ait lie is indeed the lyucal composer par txielleme of 
the modern school, and tlu* intensitv of Ins expression finds 
its equal m htcratuic only m the songs ol Ileinnch Heine, 
to whom Cliopm has been justly c ompared A sensation 
of such high-strung passion cannot be prolonged Heine 
we Ree that the shelter forms of music, the cHude, the 
nocturne, besides the national dances already alluded to, 
are chosen by Chopin in preferenc e Even where lie tieats 
the hrgor forms ot the conceito or the sonata, this concen- 
trated not to sa} pointed chaiacter of Chopin’s style becomes 
obvious Tlu more extended dimensions stem to encum- 
bei the freedom of his movements Tin* concerto for piano- 
forte with aoeomp itnment of tlie orchestra m E may be 
instanced Here the adagio takes the form of a romance, 
and in the final rondo the rh}thru of a Polish dance be 
comes recognizable while the instrumentation throughout is 
meagre and wanting in colour Chopin is out of his element, 
and even the beauty of his melodics and harmonies cannot 
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wholly banish the impression of incongruity Fortunately 
he himself knew the limits of Ins power, and witn very few 
exceptions his works belong to that class of minor compo- 
sitions of which he was an unrivalled master Barring a 
colh ction of Polish songs, two concertos, and a very small 
number of concerted pieces of chamber music, almost all 
his works are written foi the pianoforte solo, the symphony, 
the oratorio, the opera he never attempted 

The outer life of Chopin was exceedingly simple and 
almost totally wanting m incident of any kind Ills first 
musical education he received from a Polish musician of 
the name of Ziwna, who is ^aid to have been a passionate 
admirer of J 8 Bach lie also riceivod a good general 
education at one of the fiiat toilers of Warsaw, where lie 
was supported by the liberality of Prince Antoine Radziwill, 
a generous protector of aitistn tilent and himself well 
known as the composer of music to Goethe's Faust and 
other woiks His musical genius opened to Chopin the 
best curies of Polish society, a society at that time 
unrivalled in Europe for its ease of intercourse, the beauty 
and grace of its women, and its liberal appieciation of 
artiHtic gifts These early impressions of refined life weie 
of lasting mil nonce on Chopin’s development both as a man 
and as an aitist lie never was and never wished to be a 
popular composer , his works arc full of the subtlest 
touches of sentiment, they breathe indeed the perfume of 
the salon, and it lb the sign of highest power in Chopin 
that his artistic natuie could live m, and even derive new 
vitality from this dangerous atmosphere Vs lule at collpge 
lie icceived thorough instruction in the theory of Ins art 
from Jost»| li Eisner, a learned musician and director of the 
conservatoire at Waisaw When m 1829 he left his native 
town for Vienna, whole his tit but as a pianist took place, 
ho was m all lespectb a perfectly foimed and developed 
artist This feature' again is characteristic of Chopin’s 
woik Thore is in 1ms compositions little of that gradual 
) a ogress which, for instance, m Beethoven necessitates a 
classification of Ins woiks according to different periods 
Chopin’s individuality and his style wcie distinctly 
pronounced in that first Don Giovanni Fantasia which 
excited tho wondenng enthusiasm of Robeit Schumann 
The same mine of sentiment ho worked ever after, but it 
was one of unbounded wealth JIis first appeal ante in 
public Rooms to have been marked by consideiable success 
A correspondent of the Alt</imane M usilahsche Zntunq, at 
that tune tho fust oigun ol music in Germany, writing h um 
Vienna, Novembei 1829, says that “ M Chopin has placed 
himself in tin 1 fust rank of pianists,” and goes on to speak 
m enthusiastic terms of “his delicacy of touch, lus taio 
mechanical ilextciity, the melancholy tints of his nnanus, 
and the splendid clearness ol his phtasmg ” In 1811 he 
left Vienna with the intention of visiting Loudon , but on 
hts way to England he reached Bans and settled there foi 
the rest of his life lime again he soon became tho 
favourite and musical heio ot society His connection 
with M idaine Dudevant, better known by her literary 
pseudonym of Gcoige Sand, is an impoitant feature of 
Chopin’s life AVhen m 1817 lus health began to fail, 
George Sand went with him to Majorca, and it was mainly 
owiug to her tender care that the composer recovered lus 
health for a tune Tho last ten years of lus lift were a 
continual struggle with the pulinouary disease to which he 
succumbed October 17, 1849 Tho year befoie his death lie 
visited England, where he was icceived with enthusiasm by 
his nuinemus admueis A distinguished English amateur 
thus records his impressions of Chopin’s style of pianoforte- 
playing compaied with those of other masters “ His 
tochmcal characteristics may bo bioadly indicated as 
negation of bravura , absolute perfection of finger-play, 
and oi the legatissimo touch, on which no other pianist has 


ever so entirely leant, to the exclusion of that high relief 
and point which the modem German school, after the 
examples of Liszt and Thalberg, has so effectively developed 
It is in these features that we must recognize that 
G rundversrhiedenhcit (fundamental difference) which 
according to Mendelssohn distinguished Chopin’s playing 
from that of these masters, and iu no less degree fjpm the 
example and teaching of Moscheles, . Imagine a 
delicate man of extiemc refinement of mien and manner, 
sitting at the piano and playing with no sway of the body 
and scarcely any movement of the arms, depending 
entirely upon his narrow feminine hands and slender 
fmgeis The wide arpeggios m the left hand, maintained 
in a continuous stream of tone by the strict legato and fine 
and constant use of the dumper-pedal, formed an harmonious 
substructure for a wonderfully poetic cantabile His 
delicate pianissimo, the ever-changing modifications of tone 
and time (tempo rubato) were of indescribable effect Even 
m energetic passages he scarcely ever oxceeded an ordinary 
mezzoforte His playing as a whole was unique m its 
kind, and no traditions of it can remain, for there is no 
school of Chopin the pianist, for the obvious reason that 
he could never be regarded as a public player, and his best 
pupils were nearly all amateurs ” 

A (Mailed analysis of Chopin’s single works would be impossible 
Tlu following is a list of the most impoitant of his i ompositions — 
T\\o<omeitos for pianoforte, with oicluatra, in Eminor(Op 11) 
and l' 1 minor (Op 21) lespeitivcly , tno for pianoforte and strings, 
in 0 mmoi (Op 8) , time sonatas foi pianoforte solo (Op 4, 85, 58), 
one foi pinnotoite and violoncc llo (Op 65), G minor, hft v two 
nn/uikas, coutumul m the collations numb* ml Op 6, 7, 17, 24, 
JO, IJ, 41, 50, 50, 59, 68, 67, 68 (Nos 50-52 without mini bei of 
Op ) , etudes (Op 10, 25) , nottumes (Op 0, 15, 27, J2, 87, 48, 
55, 62,72), pn lu<lt •* (Op 28,45), polonaise s (Op 8, 22, 26,40,44 
58, 61, 71) , valsis (Op 18, 84, 42, 64, 60, 70) , b< sides nti mucus 
vanations, lmpiomptus, and oilier misu llaneous compositions, also 
s< ttingsof seventeen Polish national songs tor one voice, 'with piano 
foi to ac Lompamment h raii7 Lis/t has writti n a charming sketch of 
< hopin slife nnd art (F Chopin , par F Liszt, Pans, 1851), and a very 
nppn ( nit iv* though somewhat c* * c ntn* analysis of Ills woik app* am! 
anonymously m 1842 ( in Fssmf on the I Corks of Frederic Chopin , 
London) A complete and e\< * lit nt toilet tjon of Chopin’s pinnofoite 
woiks in 6 vols lias been tchttd by K klindwoith (F 11 ) 


CHOREA, the scientific name of the disease popularly 
known as St Vitus’s Dance 

(TJOKLEY, a manufacturing town of North Lanca 
shne, England, is situated eight nules south-east of Preston 
on the River Yarrow and the Leeds Canal, and on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshue Railway The town, which 
lias a weekly market, is well built aud is abundantly Bup 
pin d with \\ atcr It contains an old church in the Norman 
style with some interesting monuments, and several dis- 
senting chapels A town-nail has been erected recently at 
a cost of £30,000 Choi It y is tho seat of a considerable 

mauufactuiing mdustiy Numerous mills have been erected 
within and aiound the town foi the manufacture of calico, 
muslins, jacconets, and fancy goods, while several bleach- 
ficlds and print works ate m the immediate neighbourhood 
Railway-waggon building is extensively carried on The 
district contains a nunibei of coal mines and stone quarries 
Tho area ot tho parish, which forms a local board distuct, is 
3(>14 acres , the population in 1861 was 15,01 3, and m 1871 
10,864, of whom 7910 weie males aud 8954 females 
CHORUS See Drama and Music 
C1LOSROES See Khosru and Pfusia 
CHOUANS (a Bas-Breton word signifying screech owls), 
tho name applied to the royalist insurgents m tho West of 
Prance, at the time of the Revolution It has been sug- 
gested that the name arose from the cry they used when 
appioaching their nocturnal rendezvous , but it is also 
mamtaiucd that it was denved fiom a nickname applied 
to their leader Jean Oottereau Originally a contraband 
manufacturer of salt, Cottereau had been seized m a scuffle 
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with the Government officers, and condemned to death 
but his mother’s entreaty gamed his pardon from Louis 
XVI , and he never forgot his benefactor lie tluii became 
a soldier but deserted, and was imprisoned , on lus 1 dense 
he settled down in a legal occupation, and joined the 
national guard On the outbreak of the Revolution In* 
fathered round him a band of royalist peasantry with 
whom Tie retired to the wood of Misdon, wheie they 
lived in huts and subterranean chambers Fiom Lowu 
Maiue the insurrection soon spread to Buttany, and 
throughout the west of h ranee In 1793 Cottercan joined 
Laval with some 500 men , and the band grew lapidly 
and swelled into a considerable army, which assumed the 
name of La Petite Vendee Cottereau greatly distinguished 
himself by his personal bravery and his military ability 
But after the decisive defeats at Le Mans and Savenay, 
he retired again to his old haunts in the wood of Misdon, 
and resumed his old course of guerilla warfare Misfortunes 
here increased upou him, until through tieachery he fell 
into an am buscade and was mortally wounded 11c dud 
among his followers, July 28, 1794 Ignorant as he was, 
he appears to have been a man of no blight ability Ills 
gratitude was intense, and his magnanimity was such 
that he is said on several occasions to have spared those 
who had most deeply injured him After the death of 
Cottereau, the chief leadeis of the Chouans were Georges 
Cadoudal and a man who went by the name of Jumbe 
d’Argent For several months the Chouans continued 
their petty warfaie, which was disgraced by many acts of 
ferocity and rapine , m August 1795 they dispel sed See 
Duchenun-Dcscepeaux, Lift ns vn la Chonannei it , Seguin, 
Ilutoii e dt la Chouannerit , ami Muret, Ihston e dt* G uei us 
de VO nest 

CIIREST1EN, Flow Nr (1541-1590), a satirist and 
Latin poet, was the son of Guillaume Chicstien, an eminent 
French physician and w r riter on physiulugy, and was boin 
at Orleans A pupil of lie mi Eslitime, the famous 
Hellenist, and a zealous Calvinist, at an eaily age lie 
was appointed tutor to Heniy of Naval re, at tu wards 
Henry IV , who made him his libiarian l)c Thou says of 
Chicstien that lie was an excellent man, a man of such an 
enlightetiedraud noble soul that be was incapable of writing 
aught from abase and servile complaisance, but that it was 
not safe to nntate his Calvinism, as if that weie done lie 
hit haul and straight, trusting to reconciliation nltciwirds 
Florcnt ChrLstien was the author of miny good translations 
from the # Gieek ltito Latin verse, — amongst others, of 
versions of the lino and Lcandet attnbutcil to Musnpus, 
of several plays, and of many epigiams fiom the Anthology, 
all of which weie trine lied with excellent notes and com- 
mentaries In his translations into Fiencli, among which 
are remarked those ol Buchauan’s Jiphtlus and of Oppmu 
De Vuutivme, he is not so happy, being l at he i to be praised 
for fidelity to lus onginal than for excellence ol style He 
wrote m verse against Ronsard, and in pi use against Pibrac, 
the apologist of the Saint Bai fcliolomcw , but his principal 
claim to a placo among memorable satirists is as one of the 
authors of the Satt/je Memppee, the famous pasquinade in 
the interest of his old pupil, Henry IV , his share in 
which, however, cannot now be exactly determined 

CHREST1EN DE TROYES, the most eminent of the 
early French writeis of romance, was born at Troyes m 
Champagne m the 11th century Nothing whatever is 
knovfti ot his life , but fiom the fact that several of his 
works are dedicated to Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders 
it is conjectured that ho was attached to the court of that 
prince He was much esteemed and highly praised by his 
contemporaries, and by the writers of the century following, 
and not without reason, being a master of style, and 
possessing m an eminent degree the qualities of invention 
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aud conduct, together with great purity and range of 
thought, and a remaikuble knowledge of men and manners 
His books, therefore, apart fiom the interest attached to 
them as specimens oi the mediaeval epic, and by icason of 
their relation to the rest ot the Ai tinman hteratuie, and m 
spite of the difhcultn s and crudities of the unformed lan- 
guage in which the) are wiittin, are still itadable, and aic 
rich m liibtiuctivc details concerning the age that gave 
them bn til Many romancts are attubutcd to Chrebtien 
dcs Tioyes Modern cnticibin has selected six only as 
undoubtedly his These are — (1) /m d &n*di % which 
contains some seven thousand veiscs, and winch has 
supplied the materials for one of the legends ol Tenn) 
son’s Aithunan cycle, (2) Clujis, or Clu/it, a second 
Round Table romance, (3) L< Chevalut auLmn, containing 
nenil) seven thousand veises, an oflshoot of the Aithunan 
legend, it not absolutely foiming part of it, (4) UudUunm 
d'Anyletem , a specimen ot a moio modem style, containing 
three thousand tlneo hundred \eises , (5) he Chevalut de 
la (lunette, a romance of nearly seven thousand veises, 
wntten by (Jhrestien and continued by Godefioid dc Laigny, 
the heio of which is Lancelot du Lac, and (€>) Per ceval 
le GalloiSy a poem of twenty thousand veises, begun by 
Clnestien and continued by Gautier dc Dunet and by 
Meuassier,- perhaps the cailicst instance of that alliance of 
the Holy Grid and Pound T ible legends which enjo)ed such 
an immense popularity m the Middle Ages translations 
and imitations ot which have appealed in English, Fiuich, 
Gciman, Spanish, Flemish, and Icelandic Two other 
romances aie known to have been wntten by Chrcstien, — 
Tnstan on le lloi Man it la Peuu Ysmlt , and Le 
('hevalier de C Epee , but these are wholly lost , and he 
is credited with the authoislnp of six songs and of several 
Ovidiau translations or imitations still unpublished 

CHRIST (Xpurros the Anonded Oat), the official title 
given m the New Testament to Jesus ol Nazaietli, equiva- 
lent to the Hebrew Mtsvah Set Jisvs Cmtisi 

CHRISTCHURCH, a parliamentary boiough of South 
Hampshire, England, is situated at the* continence ol the 
rivers Avon and Stour, ]J miles hum the sea, 22 miles 
SW of Southampton, aud 111 miles from London by rail 
Its history commences m baxon Units, when it was known 
as Twtonaeteam , a name wduch continued till recently m 
the foim of Christchuieh Twineham The town, which is 
nominall) governed by a liiayoi, recoidti, and counullois, 
cousists of two long lnegular stitcts It manufac tuies 
chains fur clocks and watches, and hosiuy, while the 
salmon fishery employs sonic* hands It is, however, to its 
priory ckuicli that it owes its distinction This building, 
which is a conspicuous obpet at sea, belongs paitly to the 
Norman and paitly to the Feipcndiculai styles of architec- 
ture, and is one of the best spe*e miens of its kind, measuring 
311 feet long by 101 broad It was first established as an 
Augustinian prioiy by Baldwin, earl of Devon, m the 12th 
century, and tliercaftei received successive giants fiom the 
Clown Within recent >eais the weak of restoiation has 
beeti earned on to a considerable extent The clnuch con- 
tains a very fine iood screen of the 14th centuiy, a chapel 
ol the lhtli century, built by Margaret, countess of 
Salisbury, an altar tomb of the same century with effigies, 
and many other objects ot arclnteetuial interest A monu- 
ment has been erected in the Western tower to Shelley the 
poet Little remains of the old castle but an adjoining 
rum called the Norman House, which is supposed to date 
fiom the time of Hear) IT The population of the town 
in 1871 was little over 2000, but the parliamentary 
boiough, which extends to 22,350 acres and includes the 
greater part of Bournemouth and the parish of Holden 
hurst, contained 15,415 persons , it returns onr member 
to parliament 
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CHRISTCHURCH, the capital of the province of 
Canto! bury, New Zealand, ih situated in 43° 34' S lat and 
17 2 35' K long , on both bank** of the small river Avon, 
about live miles from the sea It is built upon the great 
(’antei bury plain, which here is a dead let cl, though the 
monotony of the site has been much relieved by c xtumivc 
plantations of English and Australuu tiecs The town 19 
about a mile squme, and the streets, which are wide and 
well paved, ci oss one unothei tor the most pait at right 
angles Chnstcliiinh contains a numbtr of handsome 
public and private buildings, is lighted with gas, and is 
amply supplied with watei from munuous aitesian wells 
It is the centre of the rapidly extending lailway system of 
the piovince, and is coniuMtod with its port, Lyttelton, by 
a line eight miles in length, which penetrates the lulls 
ew losing Pent Cooper, on who h Lyttelton stands, by means 
of a tunnei a mile in length The population of the munici- 
pality of Christchunh in March 1876 was officially estimated 
at 10,750, and that of the electoral district at 13,000 

CHRISTIANIA, tin* < ipital of Noiway and of a stift of 
the. same name, is situated about 80 miles from the sea, at 



the head of the Clmstiuni 1 hold, at tlu. loot of tin Egiborg, 
m a finely wooded and pu (uresque nt igh bom hood, 111 59°5f' 
N lat and 10’ 45' E long It is the seat of the king and 
of the Ktoithing 01 Pail lament, of the Uonste-rct 01 fin tl 
couit of appeal, and of the bishop of the stift The new 


town, or Christiania proper, was founded in 1624 by 
Christian IV , the old town, Opslo, commenced m 1058 
by King Harold Haardrada, formerly the capital, is now 
only one ol the suburbs ot Christiania The fortress of 
Agershuus defends the fiord and the greater part of the 
town , it ( ontains the regalia and national records, and 
its ramparts affoid an agreeable promenade The^ streets 
of Christiania aie at light angles to one another, and are 
lighted by gas , the houses, except in the suburbs, aie of 
brick or stone, anil are mostly two-stoned Amongst the 
buildings may be mentioned the royal palace, containing 
some ot Ti demand’s best pictures , the cuthochal, a brick 
edifice in the bliape of a Gieek cross , the university, 
founded m 1811, opened 111 1813, with a library of about 
1 50,000 volumes , the legislative hall , the fiec museums , 
the observatoiy , the naval, military, and art schools , the 
lunatic and two oipban as\lums , the prison, near the Opslo 
Rilke, the iailwa> station, rieernasons’ Hall, Athenaeum, 
two theatres and the luge dining-hill or Damp-Kojkken 
The botanical gardens, about a mih fiom the town, contain 
l huge collection of plants from Spitsbergen and Iceland 
The mdustnal establishments of Christiania and thecircum- 
jnunt unit of Agershuus include weaving and cotton-spm- 
ning fu. tones, papei and saw-nulls, so ip and oil works, 
distillenes, bicvvuies, and tobacco manufactories As a 
plat 1 of commerce Christiania has surpassed Bergen, and is 
now the lust poit of Norway , by the extension of its rail- 
w r a> commutin' itions it lias ilso become the chief emporium 
lor the inland produce of the country Its exports are 
wood, pitch, hides, seal skins, oil and linseed cake, fish- 
iiiamuo, lien mgs, anchovies, stock lisli, andiron, and it 
impoits wheat, salt, hardwaie, wines, preserved fruits, and 
f nicy goods In 1871 the total value of the imports was 
about A2, 151,225 , the vessels that entered the port m 
1872 wen 1787, of total tonnage 353,598, out* of which 
143 steameis and sailing-ships wue British The customs 
duties 111 1873 amounted to L 129,175 Clinstiama is ir 
steam communication with Coth cubing, Copenhagen, 
Lubt ck, ITambuig, Amsteidarn, London, and Hull, as 
well is with v moils places on the hold, uid all the ports 
of Noiway The town is healthy and has an excellent 
supply of good water In winter ils average 'temperature 
is 23 Fahi in suimnci 59° 9, giving an average for the 
\eur of 41° 4 The haibom clunng throe or four months 
of the yeai is lop-locked, and ships then lie at Drobak, 
about 18 miles south of the town The populition, which 
in 1812 did not exceed 10,000, had 111 1835 reached 
21,757 , and at the end of 1873 it was 72,725 or, with 
that of the suburbs, about 83,000 


CHRIST 

C iTIRTSTIANITY is derived fiom the adjective Chnsfmu, 
) winch is formed fioiu the name Xpioros, the Anoint < d 
and means the icligion mtiocluied bv Jesus Christ and 
communicated by Him to lhs circle oi followers 

The Phi ist mu icligion is the insult of two far tens, 
neitlm ol winch c in be omitted if a tiue description is to 
be given O 11 the one hand theie is the objective element, 
which consists 111 the manifestation and revelation of God 
to II js people for the pm pose of salvation , and on the 
other side there is the subjective element, which consists 
in the appropriation of this manifestation and what it 
mi] dies by man thiougli faith Both elements enter into 
and form the constituent dements of a new hh, which all 
Christians share 111 common, and which is the essence of 
Chiistiauity This common hie oi Jesus and His people 
lias many ways by which it can make itself seen and 
known Christians have from the beginning exercised no 


UNITY 

small influence upon the ordinal y political and moral life 
of the wen Id They have been able to effect changes m 
genet ally received moial ideas and maxims They have 
alttrod the touisc and character of legislation They have 
introduced new opinions and beliefs They have tunned 
fellowships for worship, built places of meeting, held 
comic ils and assemblies, and in many ways given evidence 
of their presence and power m the world But it must 
always be remembe red that Christianity is neither the 
cliuich simply, nor theology, nor Christian ethics It ip 
moie than all these put together The common life of* Jesus 
and ills people, winch is the core of Christianity, manifests 
itself in an outward visible oigamzation for the purpose of 
woislnp, which is commonly called the church (see 
Church) But this worship is not Christianity, still less 
are the various institutions and ceremonies according to 
which worship is carried on 
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Christianity cannot help powerfully affecting the whole 
of the intellectual side of man’s life The spiritual events 
on which it rests must have their rationale, and the spiritual 
forces which course through it must have their rule, and 
man must more or less comprehend them, and assimilate 
them The Christian cannot help having a very different 
Idea of God from that held by Aristotle or Plato The 
Christian regards mu as something which affects the whole 
human race, while the pagan believes it to be the mistake 
or misfortune of individuals Christianity cannot help 
remoulding the beliefs and opinions of mankind, but 
theology mid Christianity are two very different things 

The Christian is moved by moral impulses and guided by 
moral principles which me pecuhai to himself He cannot 
look on marriage, for example, from cither the purely 
economic or the purely seusuous point of view JJe cannot 
help reorganizing the scheme of virtues, and giving to the 
principle of love a pro-eminence which it has not m pagan 
ctlncs Christianity cannot help putting a new face on 
moiahty, but Christian ethics and Christianity are still not 
one and the same thing 

Christianity includes all these and much more besides 
It is nothing less than the whole round of human lile m 
all its various departments m so far as it is related to and 
illumined aud dominated by the divine love levealed m 
Jesus Christ It is the presence of Jesus among His people 
and all that is implied m sudi a presence 

The close and inseparable connection between Jesus 
Chust and Clm&tiamty, which is implied m the name, aud 
which study only makes more and moie evident, products 
the inevitable consequence that our view of the nature and 
dial actenst ics of Christianity must depend on the answer 
whidi we give to the question which Jesus lmnsclf put to 
Ills disciples — “Whom do ye say that I, the Son of man, 
am?” Theie are different theones of Christianity, because 
there are different theones of Christ, and in order to know 
how various conceptions of the nature of Christianity arise 
it is necessary to be familiar with the various views which 
men have held and hold about the nature and work of 
Clnist Foi example, different theories of Christianity 
arise when wo ask what was the i datum existing between 
Jesus and what went before Him, wh.it was the relation 
in winch Jesus stood to His contemporaries and His nn 
mediate followers, what is the connection which subsisted 
between Jesus and the future All these lnqunus icvoal 
diffcient tin ones about the nature and woik of Christ, 
which are lcproduced in different theories of the essuitial 
nature of Christianity, and enable men whose opinions 
and principles aic* widely diffeient to < all themselves, to 
their own satisfaction at least, Clmst inns 

Jesus Christ claimed to have a definite relation to the 
past history of that people among whom He was born In 
His teaching He* put himself at the end of the Old Testa- 
ment, and declared that Tie came to fulfil the Law and the 
Prophets Chi 1st mint y, tlieiofoie, howevei it 1 m explained, 
has a dose connection with Judaism, and the religion of 
Tesus cannot bo considered without regard to the religion 
of Moses This is now universally acknowledged, however 
xanously the relation between the two may be explained 
Cnticism finds nn ample confirmation of the claims of 
Clmst m the intimate connection m which His teaching, 
life, and work stand to the Old Testament aud the just life 
of the mspiied Hebrew people The whole of the Mosaic 
dispensation, the whole of the Jewish economy, with its 
prophecy, priesthood, and kingship, is recognized as summed 
up m the person and work of Christ The Old Testament, 
which without Christ is but a collection of sacred books 
written at different times and in various manners, is re- 
garded when looked at through Christ as an harmonious 
whole of anticipatory revelation Indeed, one of the chief 


differences which cutical apologetic Tincis between the Old 
Testament and other so-called sacred books is, that Christ is 
at the end of the Old Testament, and that no other scrip- 
tures ha^ie such a conclusion 15ut all this implies that 
Chi ist lull lty is a development fiom Judaism, and that oui 
idea of the one will be muddied by our conception of the 
other Those who refuse to admit that Judaism is more 
than one of the many natural leligions of mankind can 
hardly admit the supt rnatural cliaracti r of Christianity, or 
regaid it m any othei light than as the outcome, peihaps 
the highest outcome possible, of tint side m man’s natuie 
which has betn called by some the icligiou* faculty 
Those who attempt to dome AIosuic institutions from 
Egypt, who seek the basis of Htbiow piopheiy in epileptic 
tendenucs, and see nothing in the tluociatic idea which 
was not suggested by ordinary kingship, cannot hn\t much 
difficult m analyzing Chnsti m lty into the natuial develop 
meat ot the religious sentiment aided by a somewhat 
cxtiavaguut enthusiasm 'those, on the other hand, who 
find it impossible to auept the assumptions, and to get 
o\er the lnmumrable difficulties attending the naturalist 
tlieoiy of tin Old Testament and of the history of the 
Hebrew people, hud m Christianity roiiu tiling dithitnt in 
kind as well as m degree from all natuial religions 
Modern cnticism even of tin negative kind often indirectly 
supports the supernaturalist theory of the Old Testament 
and of Chnstiauity , foi its fundamental maxim, that waters 
cannot rise higher than then soirne, has pioved the 
impossibility of explaining .way Old Testament institutions 
and New Testann nt truths into muely the natural outcome 
of tin itligums faculties of a puuhar people It has 
proved that the Old Testament religion contains materials 
wlinh weie not got from the mteieomso ol the Jews with 
oilier nations, and which did not ansi naturally from the 
gcogiaphical position oi tin ethnographical (haiaotiristics 
of the Hebiew 7 people It has shown that the Old Testa 
ment ichgion was not a mtural stieam gathered from many 
a smallei nil, but came fortli gushing, like the water of 
Hebrew history, from the Hock which contained it, and 
m doing so it has given its testimony to the altogether 
unique and super natural character of Clmst janity 

The relation of Jesus to His contemporaries, and of Ills The rda- 
disciples and tliur writings to the foundcis of the various tion of 
ethnic religions, is another point win nee proceed various 
views of the nature of Christianity The old deist view, p ordr i e8 
adopted and intensified by tin Ency< lopedists, that Jesus 
was a chailatan, that Ills ilisuphs weie pntly cluats and 
partly dupes, and that ( ’hnstiamty w as founded m fraud 
and pcipetuated by deceit, has to all intents and purposes 
disappeainl Hut many believe that Christianity is only 
one of the many religions which are all of them tiue 
though none of them contain the whole truth The 
modern notion of evolution has been called in to enforce 
this view, and Chnstiauity is explained to be the most 
perfect development yet reithul by the leligions spmt of 
mankind while the chiractir of Jesus and the New 
Testament writings an* explained on tho same principle 
On theories of tins kind Chnstiauity is the production of 
the natural forces of the period which gave birth to it, and 
contains nothing wlmh cannot be traced back to tho 
encumstanoes of the time, and tho conditions of humanity 
Ail such tin ones commonly rest on the general principle 
that the supernatural is impossible, and that whatever 
mvohes a miracle is i/m facto incredible, and then proceed 
by means of some special principle to explain the presence 
of facts which seem to imply the supernatural (See 
article ApouxiFTiCb ) These principles are used to explain 
not so much the origin of Christianity itself as the origin 
of the Christian writings of the New Testament, and the 
production of the scheme of doctrine and morals therein 
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contained Perhaps the most ingenious of these theories 
is that cluster which has been produced by the writers of 
the Tubingen school, who have suggested the general 
method which has been almost universally followed by 
anti-supernnturahst writers The method is by an 
ingenious negative criticism to separate between the original 
elements of Christianity as those were present in the mmd 
of Jesuft and communicated by Him to His disciples, and 
those elements which were afterwards added by more philo- 
sophical adherents, and to explain how, out of the conflict 
between the two opposite tendencies of Judaism and anti 
Judaism, the various and < oiifiictmg elements at last settled 
into a somewhat harmonious whole By this ingenious 
method Jesus is reduced to the position of a Jewish rabbi, 
not much more noticcablo than some of Ins contemporaries, 
and Christianity is not the religion of Jesus, but what^rew 
out of that religion when it was subjected to the influences 
of Homan civilization, Greek philosophy, and Eastern 
theosophy >Such theones are unsupported by external, 
and rest confessedly on internal evidence The weakness 
of internal evidence when unsupported bv external is 
well known, and m this case the internal evidence is any 
thing but strong There aie many serious objections to be 
taken to the Tubingen hypotheses (see article Bible) merely 
as hypotheses, and these difficulties are so great that it is 
almost evident tho hypotheses would never have been put 
forward unless the anti-supei naturalist idea of Christianity 
had been taken for granted at the outset There can be 
little doubt that if the supernatural be admitted these 
various hypotheses, while they suggest some difficulties 
whu h have not yet boeu solved, will be found to be at 
variance with the plain results both of external and inter- 
nal evidence 

On tho other hand those who believe in the supernatural 
take a different view of tho relation of Jesus to His con- 
temporaries He was no more Jewish rabbi, but spake 
as never man spake, and did what never man did He 
was the manifestation of God, and came to give by His 
present o, person, and work, as well as by what He said, 
the full revelation of God He was while on earth the 
centre of the world’s history, to whom all had looked 
forward, to whom all look back And Christianity is not 
the simple product of the contemporary philosophical and 
religious systems, but is the embodiment of the unique 
appearance and work of Christ, 

Tho i elation m winch Christianity stands to tho future 
is also a basis on wlinh various viewH of its nature have 
been icsted, according to the theory of the pecuhai powers 
of diffusion and piupagution which it is supposed to possess 
Anti Hupei naturalists consider Clmstianity to be merely a 
moial force, aitmg through mere moral enlightenment , but 
this lias already been suftu leutly dwelt upon Tlieie ate, 
however, what may be called two Christian views of the 
modus propaqandt of Chi istianity, which produce two of the 
real nature of Christianity itself This difference of view 
is best seen m the variety of answers given to the question 
how Christianity subsisted after the departure of Chnst, 
and how it subsists now from age to age, a more or less 
compact oiganie life in the world The various answers 
given may be roughly placed m two classes as they lay 
stress on the spiritual or the mechanical side of tho process, 
and enlarge on the spiritual or the mechanical influences at 
work Those who take what may be called tho spiritual 
view of Christianity hold that it was sustained after tho 
ascension of Christ by the mission and work ot the Holy 
Spirit, whose presence and influence enable it to go on 
from age to age, spreading in the world and developing 
according to the laws of its growth And they believe 
that as the chief result of Christ’s work consisted in a 
chauge of moral relation between God and those for whom 


Christ died, the spread and permanence of Christianity 
is purely moral, and manifests itself mainly m a change of 
will Of course all this takes place m special ways and by 
appropriate means These means aie called the means of 
grace, and are usually held to be the Woid, Sacraments, 
and Prayei , but it is always to be understood that ail suclj 
means are secondary or subordinate, and that the primary 
means of grace is the Holy Spirit, who works through 
these subordinate means, but may and does work m other 
ways It is always understood that the operations of the 
Spirit cannot be limited to special actions nor confined by 
mechanical laws On the other hand those who look at 
Christianity from what may bo called the mechanical point ' 

of view aie inclined to lay stress upon the means by which 
the Spirit works They do not ignore the mission of the 
Holy Ghost nor His work, but are apt to say that He 
works only in certain prescribed ways, and through one set 
of means, ami the tendency is to lay almost exclusive stress 
on one set of subordinate means — the Sacraments, and to 
represent that the persistence and spread of Clmstianity 
depend upon tho constancy and correctness of sacra 
mental ceremonies 

Theso opposite views of the nature of Christianity 
depend upon differences of dogmatic conception which may 
bebnetly indicated All thiough the one view, a change 
in the relationship between God’s will and man’s will is 
held to be the fundamental result which flows from the 
work of Christ All thiough the other view man’s nature 
lather than man’s will is considered, and the result 
of Christ’s woik is looked on rather as a process within 
human nature than as a change in moral relations between 
man and God In this way the progress of Christianity is 
looked on as the gradual aenn physical impregnation of 
human natuie by the naturo of Christ, a prolongation of the 
Incarnation rather than a development of the consequences 
of the finished work of Christ, to be produced by keeping 
Christ incarnate in the sacniiceof the Mass an J impregnat- 
ing mankind by means of Trausubstantiation in the 
Sacrament of the altai Tho one view is the view of 
churches which have accepted the Reformation, the other 
is that of chinches which have not 

These various conceptions of Clmstianity may* be further ^ nj 
illustrated by tho views which are held by the partisans of the Bibt 
each concerning tho relations between Christianity and the 
Bible The Bible and Christianity cannot be sepaiated, 
but different opinions may be and have been held about 
tho relation m which the two stand to each other On 
the one hand naturalists, and those who take the 
mechanical view of Chi istianity, are inclined to icgard the 
Bible chiefly as a compendium of abstiact truths, which 
may be condensed into dogmas and summaii/cd m creeds , 
whde those who take the spmtual view ot Christianity 
regard the Bible as the medium which reveals God and 
His gracious dealings poisonally to tho believing reader or 
hearer To the one the Bible is a quarry of doctrines to 
bo rationally criticized or implicitly accepted when once 
stamped as genuine by the church, to the other it is above 
all things a means of grace which tho most ignorant can 
use and profit by To the naturalist tho Bible has been 
formed by the church, it is simply the natural production 
of the minds of those who formed tho old Je\ash aud the 
early Christian communities, and grew to be what it is 
without the aid of superhuman intervention To those 
who have adopted a mechanical view of Christianity* the 
Bible is also the product of the church, but of the super- 
natural power in the church, and has grown to be what it is 
because it has been sanctioned by tho church To those who 
take tho spiritual view of the nature of Christianity, the 
Bible, on the other hand, is and always has been the 
formative power in the church and that round which the 
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church gathers itself, for it is the presence of God speaking 
to His people 

Both natuialists and those who hold a mechanical 
theory of Christianity agree m holding that there is an 
external sort of development in the Bible, and that tko 
(jhurch cau go beyond the Bible, whereas those who hold 
the spiritual view of Christianity deny both these positions 
Naturalists hold that one part of the Bible is beyond the 
other, and since the Bible is simply the outcome of man’s 
religious thoughts and feelings m certain ages and places, 
they believe that men now may give utterance to thoughts 
and sentiments which m depth of feeling and insight may 
surpass those contained in the Bible The Tubingen 
theologians, for example, believe that the New Testament 
is a series ot deposits of religious truth, m which the tiuths 
taught by Jesus aro supplemented by the teachings of His 
disciples, by the lessons of Paul, and by the theories of 
Christians educated in the philosophy of Greece , while Dr 
Newman considers that the church, m virtue of a supu- 
natural gift bestowed upon her, can add to the doctrines 
contained in the Bible according to certain well-defined 
lines of development On the other hand those who hold 
the spiritual view of Christianity believe that the church 
can never go beyond the Bible, and that progress in 
Christian theology means greater insight into the manifesta- 
tion of God in the Biblo and greater power to interpret 
the supernatural facts and forces made known theiem 

The various theories differ also in the closeness of con 
noction which they think subsists between Christianity and 
the Bible The naturalist and those who put the church 
above the Bible as the formative power in Christianity 
both make the relation between Christianity and the Bible 
a purely intellectual one, whereas thoso who hold by the 
spintual view make the Bible a means of grace and not 
merely thtf quarry whence to hew theological dogmas But 
the naturalist agrees with spiritual Chnstians in maintain- 
ing the authoritative chaiacter of the Bible, while the 
mechanical Christian sets the Bible aside when it does not 
agree with church tradition With the naturalist, how- 
ever, the Bible is authoritative because it is the only set of 
documents which tell him about Christianity m its primitive 
state It iff authoritative because it is the only witness to 
the historical facts of Christianity, not because it is to be 
a law to him To the spiritual Christian, on the other 
hand, the Bible is authoritative because it is a revelation of 
those spiritual forces and a record of those spiritual events 
on which Christianity still depends, and which teach him 
the way of salvation 

To sum up, then, Christianity claims to be no mere social 
revolution or natural step in the march ot human progress 
It is a religion whose sources are not to be found within 
man’s nature but outside of it m the saving revelation of 
God in Christ, and Jesus is thus the author and giver of 
an eternal life which spreads itself and is maintained, not 
by mechanical contrivance, but by the living Spirit of God 
entering into human history, and building on the basis of 
reconciliation a kingdom of God which is both human and 
divine, aud which comes and comes again and again in 
wave after wave of developing eonqdetion until the will of 
God is done on earth as in heaven 

Christianity began its careei in the world at a time 
singularly propitious both politically, socially, and religiously 
for the advent of a new universal and spiritual religion 

Evfcn apart from the entiauce of Christianity the reigu 
of Augustus over the whole Roman empne was an epoch- 
making period Never before had the various races of 
mankind been united under one universal empire which 
promised to be permanent For the Roman power was 
different from the governments of Asiatic adventurers and 
Greek wairiors Where Rome planted her foot was fated 


to remain Roman The ancient Asiatic empire* had been 
for the most part the creation of victorious generals, and 
had beeu kept m life only by a tolerably rapid succession 
of dynasties , their power seemed to depend on the character 
of the individual ruler And the empire of Alexander, 
while more enduring, was not colieient But from the 
beginning of her conquests the spmt of Rome herself 
seemed always to be greater than the Mgour and ability of 
her generals and lulus, and she alone of einpnts seemed 
to be indifferent to the piecanous stability of go\ eminent 
ensuied by regular dynastic succession “The Romans 
cunqiieiea like savages, but ruled like philosophic statesmen, 
till, from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from the shores 
of Britain and the borders of the (human forests to the 
sands of the African desert, the whole Wtstun world was 
consolidated into one great commonwealth, united by bonds 
of law and government, by facilities of communication and 
conimeice, and by the genera) dissemination of the Greek 
and Latin languages ” The woild had a centre as it never 
had before, and the golden threads of well-established 
government connected all the woild with Rome Roads 
were made connecting Rome with the remotest countries, 
and a system of posts established winch provided for easy 
communication with the capital Military colonies carried 
Roman usages and manners, civilization and privileges, to 
tho remotest corners of the empire Magniheent cities 
were built m such outlying dependencies as Britain, Gaul, 
and Germany The arts and civilization were gradually 
extending their dominion and subjugating tin most distant 
and most desolate places To all this Augustus added a 
moi e perfectly devised centiali/atiou which madt the 
empire a more compact whole, so that any new influence 
made its throbs felt from centre to extremities in a wonder- 
fully short time The world was made ready for the 
furtherance ot tho spread of opinions as it had nevei been 
before, and for becoming spell-bound by invisible spiritual 
laws like those which Chustian morality wea\es mound its 
disciples The time of Augustus, if it was the beginning of 
the decline and fall of the Roman unpne as a visible 
earthly dominion, was also the beginning of its permanent 
establishment on eaith m a purely invisible way, when its 
policy, statesmanship, and legislation were to pass into all 
the nations of the earth and become pait of their lives so 
long as the woild endured 

Socially, too, the woild was wondci fully ripe for tho 
entrance and Rpread of a universal leligion Slavery it is 
true llounshed, and there were couqueiois and conquered, 
privileged and unprivileged classes But the beginning 
had already been made ot that lavish distribution of Roman 
citizenship which laid the Inundation of a common political 
hie throughout the empire 

The religious character of the times was also maivellously 
adapted for lurthermg the advance of Chnstianity The 
old national cieeds were fast disappearing, and were being 
submerged in the vast cosmopolitan religion of Rome It 
was the wise custom of conquering Rome to do nothing to 
disturb the religions of the peoples subdued by hei ai lines, 
aud commonly the principal duties of the conquertd nations 
were added to the overcrowded pantheon ot Rome This 
lehgious tolerance or indifference gradually began to eat 
the heart out of paganism, and all over the civilized world 
the pagan creeds sat lightly on their worshippers Tho 
various deities were looked on as inter changeable manifesta- 
tions of a supreme fate-power who reigued alone in the 
invisible world, while in this visible earth the genius of 
Romo seemed to be the one object of worship The ©Id 
national religions with their well-detined outlines and hunts 
were being gradually effaced, and men were longing for 
some religion which, while it had the universal character 
w hich the times required, should have more individuality and 
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personal power in it than were supplied by the thoughts of 
a supreme spiritual fate, or by the mere materialist concep- 
tion of the genius of Rome And all this bred a thirst for 
information about sacred things which was unknown in 
earlier times The claims of conflicting religions were 
philosophically discussed, and amid all the gross materialism 
of the period there wore longings for some deeper, truer 
religion than any they had known These longings wore 
fuither stimulated by the gradual but almost universal 
advance of new religious ideas coming from the far East, 
which was then regardfd as the cradle of science and 
philosophy In the 5th century before our era the vast 
Ruddlnst movement had overspread all the East from 
Thibet to Ceylon, and the Creek and Roman conquests 
in Asia brought Europe within the intoxicating influence 
of its subtlo religious ideas This strange Eastern 
theosophy, which during the first four centuries of our era 
is known by the nanu of Gnosticism, had a most powerful 
influence on the old loligions of ilia West, which seemed to 
dissolve under its touch Everywhere in the art and 
literature of the period we find its prevalence in the West 
during the age of Augustus and his successors It 
insensibly undermined the beauteous sensuous mythology of 
Greece and the harder sterner religion of Rome, and 
substituted foi them a religion in winch, if fear was the 
prevailing emotion, worshippers still felt that there was 
more spirituality and greater claims to universality than 
their old national religions could give And thus the 
gra lual defacement of old religious outlines, the stimulation 
of stiango cravings to know the mysteries of nature and of 
worship, and the longing for rest m a universal religion of 
deliverance prepared the world for the coming and spread 
of the religion of Jesus Christ 

The giHiat problem Christianity had to faco and to solve 
was one of no urdmiry difficulty, and one involving a 
number of side issues which greatly perplexed the early 
fhurch The practical side of the problem as it mot the 
only Cliustians may bo put thus —How could Christi- 
anity, which was rooted m Judaism, bo it the same tune 
a religion equally open to Jew and Gentile, how could 
the exclusiveness of Judusm and the uttei want of exclu- 
Rivouess in Christianity be reconciled with oieh other? And 
the solution ot this pioblem brought the oirly Christians 
into conflicts of a special kind with the government and 
philosophy of the times 

When Jesus pioclaimed His mission, and when He sent 
foifch Ills disciples on pleaching tours to make known 
himself and His woik, wo lmd the phrase “kingdom of 
heaven” perpetually ot curt mg, and it was this phrase and 
what it suggested tint brought the early Christians face to 
face with the gieat problem they had to solve When 
Jesus aninmiKcd that the kingdom of God was at hand, His 
message was quite intelligible to Ills Jewish audiences 
The pin ise was sicud and familiar, and their thoughts 
went huk at once to the old theocracy of Isiael And 
’\hmi aftei the death and asiensum of our Lotd, His Jewish 
believers got a truei ami dec per insight into the meaning 
of the expiessnm, still the idea it conveyed bound 
Christianity, with bands that could not be untied, to 
Judaism, the Old Testament Scriptures, the miraculous life 
of tile Jewish nation, and the ideal Israel long expectod and 
long announced Throughout the Old Testament Scriptures 
we hud three ideas connected with the thought of the 
kingdom of God It implied first and primarily the share 
m the inheritance m tin land which the Lord gavo to His 
people and to their children , and then it implied security 
in this possession, deliverance from Egypt and a succession 
of enemies, and, lastly, the possession of an inward spring of 
covenant life, which guaranteed them both salvation and 
possession These three things were the historical and 


material basis on which rested the whole spiritual and 
prophetic superstructure of the ideal kingdom of God, 
which lay enshrined m the heart of every devout Hebrew 
When our Lord by His preaching, by His life, death, 
and rising again, and by His mission of the H oly Spirit, 
gavo new meanings to these thoughts, He only widenec|, 
deepened, spiritualized, and gave personal point ^.nd ap 
plication to what the prophets and holy men of old had 
already declaied And when He and His apostles guided 
by His Spint taught His early followers that Ills kingdom 
of God meant possession of the spiritual blessings of God's 
grace, and deliverance from sm, death, and Satan, and a 
life of adopted sonslnp which guaranteed them m all these 
blessings, devout Jews could feel that now they were only 
learning what the prophets had taught, and they rejoiced 
in the thoroughgoing oneness which existed between the 
kingdom of God as proclaimed in the Old Testament and 
the kingdom of heaven which Jesus preached But if it 
was a snie qua non that Christianity should spring out of 
the Old Testament Scriptures and be identical m all 
essentials with the Old Testament church, it was no Jess 
necessary that it should be now a religion for Gentiles as 
well as Jews, and here the difficulty emerged Could the 
old Jewish church be carried over into the Christian church 
if all th.it outwardly distinguished it were abolished] 
Could the continuity be preserved if tho ceremonies and 
restrictions winch made up the visible life of the Old 
Testament worship were no longer to bo observed ] Would 
not the Old Testament church bo entirely destroyed and 
the continuity between it and the New Testament chuich 
be done away with if the Old Testament ceremonial law 
was abandoned 1 So long as the members of the Christian 
church were Jews only or Gentiles who had become 
proselytes tho difficulty was not felt The Christians had 
not openly broken with Judaism, and were acknowledged 
even by their Jewish opponents to be a Jewish sect, — a 
sect everywhere spoken against it is true, but still a sect 
just as the Sadducees were a But But whenever Gentiles 
who were not proselytes became believers then a tierce 
struggle arose between those who thought that the con- 
tinuity between the Old Testament and Christianity could 
not be kept up unless it weie visibly perpetuated m those 
observances whuh distinguished tho Jewish religion from 
all others, and thosp who were contented with a continuity 
which was more of the spirit than of the letter and the 
foim The practical shape which the struggle at first 
assumed was, whether Gentiles could be Cliustians without 
first becoming proselytes, and whether Jewish Christians 
mustccase tobebeliovois if they associated with Gentiles who 
had not been circumcised, and had not rendered themselves 
servants to the law of Moses To understand the difficulty 
rigidly it should bo remembered that when the difficulty 
arose the New Testament canon was not m existence, and 
tho church had to be guided mainly by tho Old Testament 
Scriptures and the memory of Jesus preserved by tho 
apostles In spite of what has been advanced by critics 
of the Tubingen school, it seems evident that tho apostles 
one and all m then letters to the church faithfully followed 
out the solution which Christ’s discourses gave In these 
discourses our Lord carefully distinguished between the per- 
manent and the temporary elements m the Old Testament 
dispensation, and assumed that Ills office as MosBiah gave 
him full authority to abolish or alter the latter He also 
pointed out that the permanent parts ot tho Mosaid eco- 
nomy were the various modes of expressing that love to God 
and to man which He declared to be the sum of the Jaw 
and the prophets These were unalterable, but any change 
might be made m the subordinate and temporary elements, 
if only this g^eat principle was more fully and better ex- 
pressed by the change This leading thought Christ used 
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as much to detect and condemn false developments of the 
Mosaic economy (e g , Pharisaism) as to test its true develop- 
ment m Chustianity The apostles of Jesus carried out 
the principles ot their Master There is not a trace in the 
epistles of Peter, James, and Johu of the idea that salva- 
tion and entrance into the kingdom of God could only be 
obtamej by those who were first Jews and then Christians 
There is no statement, for example, that Gentilos must bo 
circumcised befoie they can be baptized On the contiary, 
James speaks of the poiiect law of liberty, and Petei 
and Johu have expressions equally strong Within tlu 
writings of the apostolic cncle everything goes to show 
• that the church was taught from the beginning that 
Christianity was not to bo confined within the limits of 
natural or adopted Jewish nationality 
Th* influ- when wo turn to the Acts of the Apostles, and to 

Judaism e i )18t ^ es P ft ul, especially to the Epistle to the 
Galatians, we fmd that the apostolic solution of the ditli- 
culty was not acceptable to the early Jewish Chustians, 
and was not accepted by many of them We even lmd 
that the practice of members of the apostolic cncle was not 
always in accordance with the pimciples which they had 
enounced m accordance with the guidnnro of the IloJy 
Spirit There was a strong ultra Jewish party m the 
early Christian church, which was able m some measure to 
control the conduct of the apostles themselves And tins 
was what was to be expected Men who had been trained 
m Judaism, where the connection betwocu religion and poli- 
tics was so very close, whose religious thoughts were always 
expressed m outward ordinances, could scarcely avoid insist 
ing upon some visible connection between Judaism and 
Christianity They could not see that Chustianity was 
the completion of Judaism if the practices of the Mosaic 
economy were not kept up Thus we liud at least two 
parties, a* Judai/mg and a Gentile party, m the eaily 
church At first the Jewish party was so strong as to 
force a compromise upon the leaders of the Gentile church, 
and require that every Gentile Chmtian should at least, 
become a proselyte ot the gate by abstaining from things 
offered to idols, from things strangled, from blood, and 
from iropvuo. oi a breach of the Old Testament regulation 
about marriage , and it is piobablc that, Jewish Christians 
were leq lured to keep up all the practices of the Jewish 
religion and more especially to share in the sacrificial 
worship of the temple Aitei wards this Jewish paity 
grew weaker, and it became the universal bolief in the 
early church that (Jhnstiaus born Jews did not need to 
observe the ceiemomal law of Moses or to sliaie in the 
temple- worship, and that Christians born Gentiles did not 
require to show, by keeping certain Jewish ugulations, that 
they were believers m a creed which was a development of 
Old Testament ideas Tire capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of tho tunplo sepaiuted the Christian Jews who 
were of the sect of the PI m rise es from then fellow Cln istiuns, 
# and the severe persecution of Jewish religion and rites 
which followed tho revolt undei Bar Cochba sent most of 
them over into the ranks of the Essencs, and thus the 
Christian church was left in peace to reconcile its intimate 
connection with Judaism with its abandonment of Jewish 
ritual on the pi inciples of Christian liberty But m solving 
tho problem the eaily Christian church was scarcely true to 
the principles of its Master In ordei to defend more stren- 
uously their separation from Judaism, it was customary foi 
the fathers of the church to look at Christianity as supply- 
ing m detail all that Judaism possessed, and this led them 
almost as far from the fundamental principles of continuity 
laid down by Christ as the old Judaizers had gone They 
required a now law to set over against the old law of 
Moses, a new service to take the place of the temple service 
Of the Old Testament, a new daily sacrifice, “ the new law’s 
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new oblation ” instead of the sacrifices of Moses, a new ritual 
which after it had gradually grown complex enough was 
found to correspond bit by bit with the utual of Jerusalem, 
atul a new priesthood whoso functions were to be not unlike 
the duties of the sons of Aaron In church traditions, 
a ritual of woiship, and a service of puests, they found the 
proof ot their relation to the religion ot the Old Testament, 
aud lorgettmg the unseen continuity ot sameness of spintual 
principle, found a consolation in a fancied similarity m 
external loutine of woiship In tins way only Christianity 
succeeded and failed m leali/mg to h* isolt the leal con- 
tinuity betweeu the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment kingdoms of God 

But if tally Christianity found it difficult to return lie The lnfln 
the New Testament idea ot the kingdom of Cod with the u,(ft 
Old Testament conception, it was no less troubled when it liomo 
came to work out this New Testament thought on the 
biuad basis prepared for it bv the existent e and ihaiaelcr 
of the Human empne Tlieie were difficulties without us 
well as difficulties within Chustians aie men with bodies 
as well as souls, and Christian ideas tend to take sensible 
shape, sometimes false and sometimes tiue No soonei 
had Christianity shaken off its Jewish tlnaldom than it 
seemed eagei to betake itself to a new slavery — eager to lay 
down tlio kingdom of God on lines already furnished by the 
government ol pagan Home, 01 the needs ot pagan philo 
sophy At all events we can tract in eaily Chustianity 
the workings of two subtle influent. is, the out ot which 
stiove to it duct the kingdom oi God to a matciial and 
earthly empne, while the othu would have dissolved it into 
a system ol philosophy The eu lesiastical empne of the 
Middle Ages and the scholastic theology overtluown at tho 
Gloat Reformation were slowly built up by principles winch 
Chustianity almost unconsciously assumed during lui long 
stiugglo with pagan Romo and with pagan philosophy 

The i elation ot Rome to Christianity was very peculiar 
Both aimed at world-wide dominion, and the one was the 
very incarnation of polytheism, while the othei foibadc m 
the sternest teims all nlolatious woiship Tlu Chustians, 
while citizens of tlu* gloat empire which mliel the wuild, 
found the idolatiy which the y hated and denounced intei - 
woven mextiicably with the law ol the land, possession of 
propeity, social observances, and public ctienioims And 
Christianity had scarcely cmtigul fiom Palestine when it 
found itself engaged m a hand to hand struggle with the 
imperial powei of Rome hei&ulf 

The uniform policy ol Rome was to lespect tin laws and Koimin 
the religion of the conquered peoples who tame under her tuatinen' 
dominion The Roman system ol jurisprudence, it is true, 
was extended to all paits of the empne, and capital offences 
were generally tutd atcoiiling to Roman law bcioic Roman 
tribunals , but, gcnually speaking, conquered nations lived 
undei then own laws and wcie allowed to practise then 
own religions By this wise policy Rome not only avoided 
stilling up religious wais, but c outlived to be the leligious 
and legal as w r ell as political tentie of all the conqutied 
tribes In one w r ay only was the religion oi the lonquoieil 
interfered with, when the woiship ot the emperor wus forced 
upon all his subjects Wlmt evil motives of policy urged 

this haughty indifference to all eiceds, aud this easy tolera- 
tion ot eveiy form of pagan laith, they wen m reality 
founded on an intense belief m tho eternity ind almost 
divinity of Rome itself Rome had remained loi ages and 
seemed likely to endure the Eternal City, aud when .ill other 
feelings ot leverence had fled, the heirt ol the genuine 
Roman was full ot awe for the liujebty and might of 
perendurmg Rome It was no mere servile adulation which 
led to the deification of the emperors The emperor was 
God, and divine honours weie paid to him because he was 
the visible symbol of imperial Rome making manifest its 
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[lower and permanence And it was a real feeling of wor- 
ship that raised m every house the altar to the dvous 
impei ator, and spread ovei the whole of the Roman empire, 
jostling aside its myriad creeds, the one faith m Rome, 
in its power, its eternity, and its mysterious strength 
It was in this way that pagauism and Rome became almost 
synonymous, and that Christianity and Rome were foes 
from the first 

Rome never treated Christianity as otbei religious were 
treated Cibbon tells us that the Romans weie already 
somewhat intolerant of Judaism and extended their mtol 
eianci to the now Jewish sect, somewhat more intractable 
than their neighbours, winch Christians were supposed to 
be He also shows that Christians who had neither temples 
nor synagogues were supposed to be atheists, and so 
beyond the pale of toleiation, and that the ’secret 
assemblies of Clmstians were supposed to have a hostile 
political meaning But something more is required to 
explain the uncompromising hostility of Rome, especially 
when we find that latterly that hostility was strongest 
uud< r the greatest and noblest emperors Since 
Roman toleration was founded on public policy, there was 
an end of it with legard to a religion which was of no 
usr m curbing a runqueted people The Christian religion 
was nova aud dhnta , it was not a national religion nor a 
leeogm/ed faith, ami wa* a now and unac countable pheno- 
menon which might be, and most piobably was, fraught 
with danger to the sacred state We find, too, in many 
of Rome’s ablost statesmen a strange instinctive dread of 
Chustianity They made inquiries about it and were 
watchful of it, and yet could get no real insight into it 
They could not help noticing how m spite of edicts and 
peisocutions Christianity was rapidly increasing, they 
saw how, with a daring which to them was simply 
inexplicable, it was nothing loath to match itself against 
thepowci ot Rome To the eais of these dark, and jeilous 
emperois camo tidings of Christianity copying the jurisdie 
turn of Rome m its ecclesiastical divisions ot the land, of 
its success in the huge towns in the empire, of its cntiance 
into the aiuiy They saw, too, what Constantine was the 
first to make use of, that Christianity acted m such a way 
upon the physical lrame that Christian soldiers were 
stiongei and braver than their fellows, and man for man 
and battalion for battalion were more than a match foi 
the pagans Above all, they heard rumours of a new 
kingdom which the Christians ware to establish, of con 
hdcntly oxpiessod hopes that the kingdom would soon come, 
and of openly asserted resolutions and prophecies that it 
would be established on the ruins of Rome itself And, 
on the Hide of the Christians, Tertulhan was leady to boast 
that in a few years the Christum empire had more extensive 
boundauos than the Ronuii, aud that Christian soldiers 
hud penetrited and tinimplied in regious where the Roman 
arms were unknown or defied Christian martyrs marching 
to the arena confidently predicted the speedy oveithrow 
of the cruel paganism whu h sent them there As the 
struggle deepened, too, thei a entered a distinctly new 
element on the Christum side, aud the contest became 
not merely one of the true religion against a false paganism 
and a pagan and persecuting state, it became a battle 
between two kingdoms The Cbnstun bishop and the 
Roman governor were two rival authorities, viceroys m 
two waning empires, and the saints would inherit the 
earth, when the church ruled lustead of Rome as the 
mistress ot the world During the long struggle between 
Rome and Christianity we see this subtle influence entering 
luto and withering the true spiutuul conception of the 
kingdom of God, until at last it is almost transformed into 
an earthly empire St Augustine has seized on and 
represented this idea with sublime dramatic power m his 


Cmtas Dei in peiegi'tnatumc per terra s, where the CtvUas 
Dev, or the church, is set over against the Cvvitaa Terrena, 
or state , and where the kingdom of God, however grandly 
pictured, is almost as material, earthly, and sensible as 
the empire of pagan Rome From this fatal influence have 
come all the attempts to realize the universality an<ji 
catholicity of the church m a purely external divisible 
way, and the failure to understand how Christianity may 
be all embiacmg without visibly covering and controlling 
the ear th 

In her coutest with Rome Christianity succeeded in 
realizing and giving expression to her claim to universal 
dominion, but m Rome’s overthrow she inflicted an almost 
fatal wound on herself when she was unconsciously induced 
to take the government of a pagan empire as her model for 
the organization of a spiritual kingdom 

In tlie contest which Christianity had to maintain with 
pagan philosophy the early Christians were compelled to 
work out another side of the great problem which con- 
fronted the early church— the relation of the Old Test&meut 
to tho New Testament kingdom of God Philosophy when 
engaged upon topics which belong to Christianity is always 
easily distinguished by the way in which it puts its 
questions The question with philosophy, for example, is, 
What is Sm l liow can its existence be explained ? But 
the Cluistian question is How can I get rid of sin 1 To 
the philosopher Bin is food for meditation, but to the 
Christian it is something to be escaped from Outside 
Chustianity there were many schools of thinkers who 
busied themselves with speculations about tho origin and 
nature of sin, death, God, judgment, holiness, and so 
on, and there were many philosophers who were quite 
willing to take help from the Hebrew Scriptures m their 
difficulties it was always a matter of earnest endeavour 
on the part of Christian theologians to make it cleai that 
Christianity was not a philosophy to be discussed but a life 
to be lived , but when they wore called, by the views of 
some of the Gnostics, to explain then i elation to the Old 
Testament Scriptures and to the New Testament canon, we 
find them unable to realize the full significance of the 
problem To the early Christians the Old Testament was 
pie-emmently the scripture, it was m their possession before 
the New Testament, and the New Testament canon was 
gradually formed as one after another ol the writings which 
compose it were found worthy of a place beside the Old 
Testament Scriptures Certain of the Gnostic sects made 
use of the facts, statements, and truths contained m the 
Scriptures m then theories of cieation and ledemption, of 
man, sm, and salvation , and Christum theologiaus were 
compelled to lefuto tho Gnostics by setting foith over 
against tho false doctrines what they held to lie the truths 
( om orning the inatteis taught In this way and gradually 
there grew up an intellectual system of Christian truth, 
embodied m the ctepds of the church and in the wiitmgs 
of her theologians The necessity was laid upon Christian , 
theologians to present Christianity intellectually m this 
way, and oppose a true to th© false yvwcns , but lust as in 
her contest with Judaism and Rome Christianity insensibly 
adopted part of the euor contended against, so here the 
struggle against intellectual evil had the result of tending 
to dissociate Christian life from the Holy 8t upturns, and 
of creating two kingdoms of God — one of life which was 
to be lived on the lines of the old Roman empire, anji one 
of doctrine which was to bo based on the foundations of 
Greek philosophy This latter tendency did not appear m 
the church until the early Jewish element had almost died 
out To the Jew Judaism was an historical paBt which it 
was not to the Gentile, who cculd with difficulty think of 
the church of the Old Testament as a spiritual organization 
into which he was actually brought by regeneration To 
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the Jew the Mosaic Law aud the Old Testament Scriptures 
generally did not so much mean a series of commandments 
or prescriptions as a mode of life No doubt when they 
thought of the Old Testament their minds weiefull of laws 
and commandments, but still the most prominent idea was 
that their fathers had lived and had been enjoined to live 
1 particular mode of life To the Jew the Old Testament 
was tA past covenant life of his fathers in which he | 
might share, and it showed him God much moie .is the 
covenant God with whom Israel had lived in communion 1 
than as a mere Lawgiver But it was more difficult 
lor the Gentile to feel this He could not easily fed 
• that the covenant life described in the Old Testament 
was the life into which Christ had brought him, and 
he felt as much outside of it as the Jew felt within it 
And so to him the Old Testament was not so much 
a haven of religious fellowship as a senes of commandments 
which he might undei stand and at least could obey \V hen 
the Gnostics drew false inferences irora statements in the 
Old Testament, and when the church theologians corroded 
these m creeds, this forced making of cieeds intensified the 
tendency to look at the Bible — Old Testament and New 
Testament — rather as a storehouse of theological weapons, 
than as the medium of personal inteicouise between a 
covenant God and Ills people One of the mam 
characteristics of the Biblical idea of the kingdom of God 
was lost — the thought of personal intercourse with the King 
through His word lealized m an act of personal trust, and 
the idea oi faith lost its sense of trust with personal com- 
munion and took the character of assent to intellectual 
truths But as the life can never be fed upon abstract 
tiuths and their comprehension, and must have some 
support, Christian life became gradually divorced trom any 
relation to the Word, and became looted on a system of 
obseivuncus, of which the saeiament of the buppei became 
the centre The efforts ot the chuich to realize its relation 
to the Scriptures were in this way partly sm cessful, because 
it recognized its duty to set forth the tiutli of God , but 
from the way taken the result was to displace Christianity 
from its position of rest upon the Old Testament chuich 
and the Scriptuies, and to send it to its own machinery foi 
life and stictigth 

The mflu Cue other phase of eaily Christianity ought to be lcterred 
enoe of to, as it illustrates another side of the same gieat problem 
pietism which was presented for solution Both in the Old 
Testament and in the New Testament conceptions of the 
kingdom of heaven the idea of a new life, or at least of a 
si parate consecrated life, is a conspicuous element The 
kingdom of God implies that those who aie within the 
kingdom live a life different from those without in all 
ages of Christianity this n°w and separate life lias been an 
object of speculation, and many various ideas of its true 
nature have been piomulgated The very conception of a 
life which is new is sufficient of itself to pioduce stiange 
con|ectuies lespectmg its nature, and in the epistles ot St 
# Pml we find evidence that many of the Gentile Christians 
were disposed to think of the new life of Christianity as 
one entirely outside of the realm of ordinary moral law 
This lawless or immoral tendency was sternly checked in 
the Christian church, and only gamed head m sects outside 
of it , but traces of the tendency were not infrequent 
The function of the Holy Spirit m the church was always 
made a ground of conjecture concerning the real nature of 
the ntfw Christian life, and it was fiom mistaken views of 
the character of the Spirit’s influence and woik that dis 
turbuig pietist theories perplexed early Christianity These 
pietist theories gained distinctive form and acquired great 
power in what has been called Montanism, and the church’s 
efforts to rid herself of this incubus, while well mtentioned, 
led to permanent results by no means satisfactory One of 
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the chief characteristics of this early pietism was the idea 
that the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit lendcred 
possiblo a continuous levelation, and it waB believed that 
the prophetic gift was permanent m the Church The 
Montamst prophets presumed to add to revelation, and to 
overturn ecclesiastical laws and juiisdiction by means of 
infallible utterances disclosod to them The practical effect 
would have been lo reduce the oigamzation of Christianity 
and the intercourse between Christians to a precarious 
dependence upon the dictates of self constituted prophets, 
whose ideas of revelation resembled the heathen soothsaying 
much more closely than the Old Testament prophecy or 
the New Testament inspiration, and this led the church to 
adopt a severer discipline and more monarchical consti- 
tution But this must be after waids icfenul to 

To sum up, then, eaily Clmstinmty, u\ working out the 
problem of its connection with Judaism aud the Old 
Testament Scriptures, achie\ed success m four gieat direr 
tiuns, but at the same time made four great mistakes It 
insisted rightly on the fact that in order to be a develop 
merit of Judaism Christians did not require to become 
Jews first, but it erred m attempting to make Christianity 
the exact counterpart and rival of Judaism It insisted 
lightly that the kingdom of heaven was a kingdom to be 
set up on earth and so all-embracing as to include the whole 
eaitli within its boundaries, but it eired when it conceived 
it to be a kingdom which m any way could be compared with 
the Roman ernpne, and when it began to tianslate spmtual 
powei and possession into physical and temporal domi- 
nion It insisted, lightly, that the cluuch was the custodier 
of ti utli, but it tiled when it made faith intellectual assent, 
when it gave to the Bible an entirely intellectual aspect, 
aud laid the foundations foi infallible deeds It rightly 
expelled from its midst a false pietist prophecy, which in 
couise of time would have undermined alike scnptural and 
ecclesiastical authority, but it ened when it conferred on a 
conseciated privileged caste the sole authority to intei pi et 
scripture and legulate ecclesiastical discipline These 
attempts and failuies m early Christianity have been so 
often repeated that they may be looked upon as tiue and 
false principles ot development inherent in it 

The history of the world presents no phenomenon so Early pr» 
striking as the use and early pi ogress of Christianity grt»t» of 
Ougmating m a country not remarkable for an) juJitical, * lin " 
coininei cial, or liteiar) mfluenu, emanating from One who la y 
occupied a humble sphcic in tin community amidst which 
He aj>peared, and announced m the fust instance by men 
of mean extraction, of no litcraiy culture, and not endowed 
with any surpassing gifts of intellect,— it nevertheless spit ad 
so rapidly that in an mcrtdibly short puiod of time it had 
been diffused tluougliout the whole civilized world, and m 
the fourth century of its existence became the recognized 
and established religion of the Roman empire When it is 
remembered that this result was achieved not ouly without 
the aid of any worldly influence, but m the face ol the 
keenest opposition on the part of all the learning, wealth, 
wit, and powei of the most enlightened and mightiest 
nitionsof the earth, the conclusion is strongly foieedupon 
us that a power beyond that of man was concerned m itn 
success, and that its early and unexampled triumphs affoid 
an incontestable proof of its inherent truth and its divine 
origin Nor has the rapid advance of Christianity been 
confined to its earlier years “After a revolution of fourteen 
oi fifteen centuries that religion is still professed by the 
nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human 
kind in art and learning as well as m arms By the 
industry and zeal of Europeans, it has been wudely 
diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and Africa, 
and by means of their colonies has been firmly established 
trom Canada to Chili in a land unknown to the ancients ” 
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Aud when we turn to the results of modern missionary 
enterprise we find a success no less remaikable 

Historical critics who have no sympathy with the super- 
natural elements in Christianity have attempted to account 
for this wonderful success b) natural causes, and have 
pointed out various (lKumstances which go lai to account 
tor the rapidity of its spread Sceptical critics of a past 
generation (ontented themselves with enumerating various 
distinct causes combining to produce the eflect, while 
natuiahst writers of our own day tiy rather to show that 
Christianity was the natuiul outcome of the intellect 
of the age which pi educed it The gu at disadvantage 
attaching to the one mode of criticism is that no parade of 
causes or conditions of success can cvei get nd of the 
supernatural character of Chustianity, for it is always 
impossible to show that these aic the only causes at work, 
and the lotoit e an be made that these causes art themselves 
purt of the* supernatural plan for the introduction and 
furtherance oi Chnstrauit), while the other labouis undu 
the nucssjiy cithci ot gtttmg 1 id ol the Christ of history 
and putting m his place an elaborate poem — an attempt 
not yet successful — or oi i educing 1 lie character and work 
of Jesus to the level ol those of Confucius, Buddha, 
Mahomet, or other founder ol a purely natuiahst religion 
The celebrated tive eausts ol Gibbon are peihaps the 
best specimen of the one mode of argument, while the 
elaborate theories of the Tubingen school aic cutiunly the 
most noteworthy instance of the other Gibbon thinks 
that the Christian faith obtained so muaiakablc a victoiy 
over the established uligions of tile earth because it was 
effectually favouied aud assisted by the five* following 
causes — 1 The inflexible, and if wo may use the expression, 
the intolerant /cal of the Christians, cleaved it is true fiom 
the Jewish religion, but pimliod fiom the nunow and 
unsocial splat, which instead ot inviting had de ter led the 
Gentiles from embiaeingtbe law of Moses, If The doc tune 
of a future hie unproved by ovciy additional circumstance 
which could give weight and efhcucy to that impoitunt 
truth , 3 The miraculous powers asuihed to the pnmitivt 
church , 4 The puio and austue moials of the Clinstians , 
f> The union and discipline ot the Chastian republic, 
which gradually loaned an independent and increasing state 
m the hoait oi the Homan empire It does not need the 
possession of an anti-Christmu spirit to admit that these 
causes of Gibbon's nuy have lit 1 pod gieutly to spioad 
the Christian religion, and indeed the Chiistun uitic has 
to object not so much to this statement of causes as to the 
covert insinuation whuh links m the historian's exposition 
of their influence* Foi the question still lemains to be put, 
why was it that Chustianity possessed so many choraitu 
lstus which made it adapted as no oUiei religion was to 
the needs and capacities of mankind Still it ought to be 
observed that when wo turn to the pages ol the eaily 
Chustian Apologists, especially to the writings ol those of 
them who weio coiivcittd to Christianity alter having 
spent many yeais as intelligent pagans, we find them almost 
unanimous m declining that they themselves were attracted 
to Christianity cluefly by these three reasons — 1 The 
sublimity and simplicity ot the Chustian doctrines ot God, 
sin, and salvation, ‘2 The noble puuty of the Chustian 
life, more especially of the life of a ( Kristian woman , and 
3 The gramleui of the doc tune ot creation contained in 
the Old 'testament Smptuics The inefficiency of the 
theories ot modern cutics who would explain the origin 
and success oi Chustian it) on puiely natuiahst grounds 
has already been discussed under the head of Apologetics 
The strong and deep liilhience which Christianity soon 
began to have even ovei the lives and opinions of those 
who were not Christians, is even a inoie sinking testimony 
to its paramount claims than the rapidity of its spread 


The struggle of Christianity with Home has already been 
alluded to, but even before Home gave up the struggle m 
despair, before the last persecution, and befoie the triumph 
under Constantine, the influence of Christianity was 
making itself felt moral]), socially, and political!), while 
its influence on intellect and science was no less remar k- 
abie , 

It is almost impossible for us to realize how powerfully Pagan im 
paganism acted upon the general morality of the great mor *lit\ 
peoples of antiquity and cncouiaged all maunei of lawless- 
ness and mdeceiK) In the time of the later lepublic 
and of the caily empne wc have the spectacle of Homan 
law and philosophy powerless to restrain the brutal and • 
obscene passions ot the people excited by the influence of 
the popular religion, even when they had ceased to legard 
it as an intelligible creed All paganism is at bottom a 
woiship of Natuie m some toim or other, and m all pagan 
religions the deepest and most awe-inspiring attribute of 
nature was its power oi reprudm tion r lhe mystery of birth 
and be coming was the deepest mystery of nature, it lay at 
the loot ot all thoughtful paganism and appealed in vanous 
forms, some of a more innocent, others of a most debasing 
type To ancient pagan thmkeis, as well as to modem men 
oi science, the key to the hidden seeict oi the ongin aud 
pi enervation of the umveise lay in the mystery of sex 
Two tneigies or agents, one an active and generative, the 
other a feminine, passive, or susceptible one, were eveiy- 
where thought to combnrt ior cicative purpose, and heaven 
and earth, sun and moon, day and night, wue believed to 
to-opeiate to the production of being Upon some 

such basis as this rested almost all the polytheistic 
worship of the old civilization, and to it may be tiaced 
buck, stagi by stage, the separation of divinity into niaL* and 
female gods, the deification of distinct powers oi natuie, 
and tlie idealisation of man's own faculties, desires, and 
lusts, wbeie every power of his understanding was embodied 
as an object oi adoration, and eveiy impulse of his will 
became an incarnation of deity But in each and every 
foim of polytheism weiind the slime-track oi the deification 
oi sex , “then is not a single oik* of the ancient uligions 
which 1ms not consecrated by some ceremonial irte even the 
grossest forms oi sensual indulgence, while mhny oi them 
actually elevated prostitution into a solemn seivicc of reli- 
gion " The conupting influence of paganism entered into 
tlx very essence of thesocml life oi tlx Homan at the time 
when Chustianity began itseaieei The thoughtiul leader 
of contk mpoiai) lituatiuc cannot tail to obsuve how day 
1)) day the poison instilled itself into every nook and cianny 
oi the soual life oi the people “It met him in every 
lueidint oi hie, in business, m pieasuie, m hteiatuie, in 
polities, m aims, in the theaties, in the streets, m the baths, 
at tin* ganus, m the decorations ot Ins house, m the orna 
muiis and service of his table, in the verj conditions of the 
wcatlu r ami the physical phenomena ot natuie It is not 
tasy to i all up as a reality the intending sinnei addiessing 
to the duhed vice which he contemplates a prujei lor the 
success oi lus design, the adulteress imploring of \tnus 
the favours of her paramour, the harlot praying for an 
lnueast ot hci sinful gains , the pander begging the pro- 
tection of the goddess on her shameful tiade, the tlnef 
majing to Humes Dohos lor aid in Ins enteiprizes, or 
oilenng up to him the hist fruits of his plunder, young 
maidens dedicating their girdles to Athene Apatuna , youths 
entreating Ileuules to expedite the death of a rich hnole 
And yet these things and far worse than these meet us over 
and over again m every writer who has left a picture of 
Homan munneis m the later republic mid under the begin 
mug of the empire" (Ninth lint Jirv , vol 47) When we 
turn to the waitings of the early Chustian Apologists we 
fiud them exposing in a scathing way this whole state of 
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things and contrasting it with that moral law which is 
written by nature on the heart of men , and the pure lives 
of the Christians in the midst of tins sea of iniquity had a 
wonderful etFect There is no contrast more wonderful 
than that which may be drawn between the grandeur of 
Roman law and the debasement of the ordinary social life 
of the B^unau people , but Homan law was founded much 
Tht social more on economic than on moral foundations But when 
influence of Christianity entered mto the Roman empire, and when it 
Christl- a j. ] ag t jj U( i made head against paganism, the imperial law 
ftDlty found an ally in Christian ethics which it had beeu without 
dining the reign of paganism, and discovered, too, a higher 
• sanction for its precepts than mere economic interests 
From the time of Constantino onwards the influence of 
Christianity on Roman law is remarkable, and always on 
the side ot morality in the highest sense of the term We 
find from the Acts of the Apostles that the first organiza- 
tion of Christians was for the better distribution of chanty 
to those m need of it, and one of the earliest results of the 
political triumph of Christianity in the empire was tho pro- 
mulgition of laws ensuring the protection of the feeble and 
the helpless The nineteen yeais of civil war which pre- 
ceded the final victory of Constantine had produced tho 
usual scenes of misery, and great numbers of orphan children 
were thrown upon tho woild without protection The influ- 
ence of the celebrated Lactantius, to whose care Constantino 
had committed the education of his son Cnspus, was able to 
secure the publication of a law declaring that tho emperor 
was the father of all these children, and that the expense of 
their upbringing was to be defrayed by the state At the 
same time the exposure for sale of unfortunate children 
was sternly forbidden, and those who so exposed them 
were condemned to the amphitheatre The condition of 
slaves was also greatly ameliorated by the new spiut of 
Christianity? which was then working m society Slavery 
was uot abolished, but various laws were made restricting 
tho power of slave-holdeis The master was deprived 
of the arbitral y power of life and death It was ordained 
that when loyal ostates were divided the families of slaves 
of the soil were not to be separated New laws bleat lung 
a more Christian spirit regulated the relation of the sexes 
Divoice was made a much rnoro difficult matter The 
hws against rape and Beduction were made more severe, 
and adultery bet ame a capital offence The namoloss cri me, 
which was the disgrace of Greek and Roman civilisation, 
was made punishable by death The making of eunuchs 
was forbidden, and it was enacted that slaves who had 
suffeied this mutilation might claim their freedom But 
the sileut revolution which Christianity wrought m social 
moianty cannot be measured by legislation It is to be 
traced m a purei liteiature, a higher moral life, a better 
public spirit, and, above all, m the establishment of buildings 
foi the reception of stiangeis (fcvwvcs), alms houses for the 
pool (imox&rpofeia), hospitals and orphan-houses for the 
# sick and the forsaken, and houses of refuge for the support 
of helpless old men and women All these wore due to the 
church, and the bishops vied with each other in the proper 
exercise of a munificent charity One of the most celebrated 
of these establishments was the Basil us ot Basil of Caesarea, 
wheie strangeis were hospitably entu tamed, and medical 
attendance aud nursing wue provided for those sick of 
whatever disease In the Basilias everything was on the 
most magnificent scale The physicians of the establishment 

resideef within the walls, and workshops were provided for 
all the artizans and labourers whose services were needed 
The presence of such institutions, and the Christian charity 
to which they bore witness, must have had a wonderfully 
restorative influence on the corrupt pagan society in which 
they were set up Law and religion became allied, not 
opposing forces 
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The political influence of Christianity is as marked as its The mfln 
moral power, and had as great an effect upon the paganism uf 
into which it was thrown It was Christianity which gave 
to the world those two great factors m civil liberty, — a poiiticaT 
consolidated public opinion and an efficient system of repre- 
sentative government Gibbon has gone out of Ins way 
to Rneer at the passive resistance of the early Clnistians, 
and has lent tho weight ot Ins authority to tho idci that a 
struggle for civil liberty is opposed to the whole tenets of 
piinutivo Christianity , but w Intern the news of tho 
Christiana vvero on these points, it is plain that Cluistiunity 
put a new public life into the Horn m empire whn h gieatly 
retarded its final fall It bus been fnquently linmiktd 
that Christianity did as much lor Const uitine as In did foi 
it, and tho history of the time amply justiiita tho obst 1 vation 
Whatevoi be the tmth about the sincerity of his conversion, 
it is undoubted that he, fiom fiist to last, looked at tho 
cliui eh from a political point of view, and made use of it 
accordingly foi lusown political aggiamlizement It should 
be remcmbeied that tho Roman empne hung badly together, 
and that apart fiom the sentiment wlinh may be called 
belief m the genius of Rome there was no common life 
and no common nationality Tliero was no popular life, 
such as we are accustomed to in modern Km ope Fiom tho 

beginning the empne had been a military tyranny Tho 
empeior was miperator, and mled because he commanded 
the state as an army, and the mle m the plenums was 
really military It was imposed on the pi ople from without 
and did not spung fiom themselves Theie was not even 
that solidarity m it which an heicditary absolutism begets 
Of course such an empne had vuy little cohesion, and was 
only kept together by the tiding of the genius ot Romo 
and by the grand system of Roman law But then was 
within the empire a new corjnuate lift , a mw kingdom, 
which subsisted in \nfcuo of the lito which was m it, held 
togethu by the inward powti of growth Winn Constan- 
tins and Constantine looked at tin Christian chmch with 
the eyes of statesmen, they saw bcfoic tlnm a gnat self- 
regulating organization which had a common life, a cohesion, 
and a coiporate churactei quite unlike any thing tlst in tho 
umpire It was impossible to touch the chinch anywheio 
without the wliule body being thrilled thiougliout fiom 
end to end, so thoroughly was it one if tin* emptier 
could bung any influence to lnai on 1 ho Clnistian oigam- 
zation, he might hope to move these hidden spmtual spiings 
of actum which die so much molt pointful than anything 
lying at the command of a mt le imlitaiy government Tho 
organization of ( flin diamty w as such that all ovu the empire 
and beyond it tin it* was, without undue centralization, 
a confederation of local chinches whose government was 
thoroughly democratic ami based on tin piinuplo of repre- 
sentation by means of oflice-bcanis eluted by the people, 
which produced a unity ot sympathy aud action Bo-idea 
all this the common life was kept up by active sympathy 
between the various chuiches If time was a fimmein 
Africa, tht churches in Spain and Gaul suit gram If 
Christian Gauls had been carried ofl into captivity by tho 
pagan Germans, the wealthy African and Roman churches 
sent money foi thur redemption Tin* imlitaiy loads, tho 
system of posts, the relays of ships which Rome kept up 
to bring intelligence and produce fiom the provinces, were 
all used by the chureli for the purpose of keeping up a 
lively communication between all the vanous parts of the 
Christian world In this way Christianity within the 
empire was tho one organization for creating, stimulating, 
aud guiding public opinion It was tint one pait of tho 
Roman empire which, scattered over all its extent, had 
common fellings and all those vanous common instincts 
which go to make up a commonwealth This was the 
force that Constantine sought to put himself at the head 
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of , and because he succeeded he was the first Roman emperor 
wlio ruled with something like what we should call “ public 
opinion” at his back The victory of Constantine was the 
first instance of the triumph of that mysterious popular 
forie winch has given organized freedom to the civilized 
nations of Europe, and which is equally removed from the 
civic freedom of the ancient democracy and from the mili- 
tary tyranny of the great empires of antiquity It is to 
Christianity that modern Europe owes organized public 
opinion and representative government 
Thesilout influence which Chmtiamty has exercised upon 
the human intellect, and especially upon its scientific 
researches, is too important to be passed over Anti- 
ChrifltidU wi iters have combined to show the hostility 
winch they think exists between religion and science, and 
have painted in glowing colours the hindrances winch 
Ohnstianity places bi fori the advance of scientific ideas, 
but such attempts resemble the effortsof a man to kick down 
tho ladder wlm h li is enabled him to reach the elevation on 
winch he stands Christianity did not create philosophy 
1101 science, and many of the earlier Christian theologians 
denoumed in no measured terms the philosophies of Greece 
and Hour because of their connection with paganism, while 
philosophy on its side was the last remnant of the old 
pagan civilization which withstood the Christian conquest 
Soon, liowevi r, philosophy and Christiamty came to terms, 
and m the wntings of St Augustine we find the noblest 
Flatomsm allied with tho loftiest Christian theology The 
s< u mo of pagmism lias novu boon on a par with its philo 
Boplncal speculations, and whether we examine the ancient 
ciwh/atums of On ere and Rome which have passed away, 
or tlioso of India and China which remain, wo seek in vain 
science and scnntific knowlodgo in the modern sense of 
the t< rm The tiuth seems to be that science requites to 
build on a foundation supplied by Christianity, and which 
pigimsm is iiuable to furnish, 01 at least has never yet 
furnished Science piosupposos and rests on the idea of 
the oneness and unifonnity of the universe, and this idea 
is, strictly speaking, a Christian conception Aristotle, the 
most scientific of the ancients, was unable to conceive the 
unitonmty of nature 01 the totality of things m anything 
like the sense which these phrases have to modern thinkois 
Ills conceptions of nuttei and form, of potentiality and 
actuality, and so on, implied a subtle duality which 
etlectually Htood in tin* way of such a thought The 
uniformity of natuie, the capacity of the ideal to realize 
itself m actu il things, was always apt to be thwarted by an 
inward stubbornness of matter which declined on occasions 
to submit list If to law Tt was this idea wlmli stood in 
the way of the modern thoughts of the uniformity of nature 
and of the totality of things which are so essential to 
science Rut such a stubborn, formless matter as pagan 
philosophy and science delighted to speculate about was 
quite foicugn to Christian speculation and was opposed to 
tin deepest instincts of the Christian life — of trust in tho 
Futlnu who is in Heaven Christianity did not propose to 
itself the sol ul ion or even the statement of scientific 
problems, but its y taming to get near God enabled it to 
see deopis into the problem of the basis of science than the 
whole of pag ni thought had be on ible to do The Christian 
doit i mo of cio it ion and the Christian doctrine of provi- 
dence furnish the foundations on which modem science rests 
The Christian dot tune of ci cation states the absolute 
dependent e ot all things on God He made them out of 
nothing , and tho itligious nerve of tho doctrine consists 
in the feeling of absolute dependence on God which this 
implies A\ e and all things have our birth and being from 
God, and fi om nothing else Practically God is all in all 
to us, for on Him all things depend for their ougin, and 
they depend on Him alone The Christian doctrine of 


providence presents the same thought m another form 
The nerve of this doctrine is that God can and does make 
all things work together for the good of His people Here 
again is the idea of the absolute dependence of all things 
on God, not merely for their origin but also for their 
existence and endurance In this way the thought of Cjod 
as the creator and preserver of all things gives ^ complete 
unity to the universe which pagan thought never reached, 
atid gave that basis for the thought of the uniformity of 
nature which science demands It was long ere Christianity 
could force this thought on the human intelligence, but 
uutil it had permeated the whole round of man’s intellectual 
work it was vam to look for advances m science It was 1 
the task of the scholastic theology and philosophy to knead 
into human thought Christian ideas, and among the rest 
this idea of the unity and uniformity of nature Anti 
Christian critics have spoken of the doadness and uselessness 
of scholasticism, but its value for science and scientific in- 
quiry can scarcely be over-estimated , for it was scholasticism 
which worked Christianity into every department of human 
and intellectual activity, and so leavened them with it, that 
when its work was done, the intelligence of man was so 
thoroughly saturated with the Christian view of nature that 
it could never again forget it When scholasticism had 
accomplished its task modern science sprang into being 
dependent for its very foundation on that Christianity to 
winch it is supposed to be so bitterly hostile 

The organization of Christianity belongs more properly to Tho const! 
the description of the church, but it is impossible to pass tutM>n of 
the subject without any allusion Christianity, which has 
been described to be a new life which takes an organic form nmnity 
and grows like other living things, cannot help taking to 
itself an external form or organization which approaches 
perfection m the propot tiou m which it is adapted to 
express the life which it contains On the < 5 no hand, the 
external form of Christianity must not be confounded 
with Christianity itself, and on the other it must be 
remembered that Christianity does, and must from its 
very nature, embody itself in an external oiganization 
And a two-fold danger arises from the neglect of this 
principle, when on the one hand the machinery of 
Christian worship and discipline is mistaken for Chris- 
tianity itself, and when on the other it is mischievously 
imagined that the purity of Christianity depends on the 
realization of an impossible invisibility or absence of organi 
zution 

All tho various modes of Christian organization or church 
government profebs to imitate the apostolic model, and to be 
founded on and agreeable to tin New Testament Scriptures, 
and the comparative scantiness of information therein 
supplied has led to violent controversies upon the subject 
into which we need not now enter Many have supposed The «yna 
with great probability that the New Testament con tarns so 8 n K ue 
few positive instructions on this subject, because the sy * t6m 
apostles did not invent a now organization for Christianity, 
but simply took over from Judaism that organization for 
worship and discipline which had no connection with the 
temple service — the synagogue system— and that the eaily 
Christian worship was simply a reproduction of the 
synagogue service We may at all events believe that the 
early Christian organization, if not exactly the same, was 
modelled upon that of the synagogue, and that the reason 
why wo have so few descriptions and instructions in the 
New Testament is that the apostles did not requite to 
describe what was so 'very well known to the Jewish 
Christians who composed the apostolic church At first 
tin Christians seem to have shared in tho common 
worship of the Jews and to have engaged at the same 
timo in services which were peculiarly Christian (Acts il 
46 ), and m this way they appeared to be and were called 
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a sect (aipccri?) of the Jews They do not seem to have 
had any ecclesiastical organization distinctive enough to 
separate them from the Jews Founding on these and 
other facts Vitrmga has derived the whole of the Christian 
machinery of worship and discipline from the Jewish 
synagogue But this is goiug too far Two influences, so 
fuf as we can gather, seem to have combined to modify 
the early^jtate of matters which we see existing in the first 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, and these were tho 
hatred of the Jews and the entrance of Gentile Christians 
These two circumstances led to the introduction of a new 
church organization distinct from the Jewish and more 
• suited to the requirements of Christianity This early 
Christian organization, whose growth can be obscurely 
traced m the New Testament, is characterized by two 
special features It was evidently founded on and in many 
respects analogous to the Jewish religious community, and 
the constitution was thoroughly democratic 

When Christianity arose, Palestine, and indeed the whole 
of the civilized world where Jews had penetrated and 
settled, was covered with a network of synagogues in con- 
stant correspondence with each other The synagogue 
system was an organization for public worship, but also had 
to do with the lives and conduct of the worshipped, and 
possessed quasi-judicial functions The worship of tho 
synagogue was not sacrificial, like that of the temple It 
was simply devotional, consisting in prayer, praise, reading, 
and preaching, and was regulated by a fixed liturgy The 
synagogues were ruled by a variety of office-bearers In 
the first place, there was commonly a college of elders, with 
the chief of the synagogue at their head These elders had 
a variety of names — almost all of the designations given 
m tho New Testament to the Christian office-bearers are 
used to denote these Jewish Z’Kcnim These elders were 
the real rul«rs , they had the power of excommunication, 
and superintended the worship and chanties of the syna- 
gogue Besides these elders there was an officiating 
minister who was the delegate of tho congregation , the 
rules which Paul laid down to be observed in the chon e 
of a bishop almost exactly correspond to tho conditions to 
bo satisfied in the election of the Shehaeh Tho lowist 
class of office-lie arers were tho ordained servants or ministers 
of the synagogue, who are sometimes called the young 
men, and who like the Hhehaeh and the Z’Kennn were 
ordained by laying on of hands In this synagogue 
system, with its simple devotional worship, its office-boareis 
to preserve discipline and encourage the exercise of charity, 
the early Christians found an organization ready to hand 
winch they could at once take advantage of and either 
adopt or at least copy m important details 
Hirntian All throughout the New Testament we are remindod 
( * ltt - , that the office bearers exist for the community and not the 
’ ar6r “ community for the office bearers, and this truth is enforced 
with emphasis when the diversity of otfice in the Christian 
church is made to depend upon diversity of gifts (Eph 
*iv 4 16), and upon tho appreciation of those gifts by the 
Christian community testified to m the process of election 
We get these two primary ideas therefore about the 
early Christian community, that possession of office meant 
the possession of gifts suitable for the edification of the 
community, and tlm recognition of this fact by the people 
In the New Testament the ordinary officebearers in tho 
Christian communmty have a variety of designations 
They rfte called irpoirrra/ievoi , irpcvrfivTtpoi, c7ri<nr*(wroi, 
Troqacees, and rjyovpei'oi , but all these names are URecl 
evidently to express tho same kind of officers, for they aie 
continually used interchangeably the one for tho other 
In the earlier times of Christianity the service was probably 
very simple, and the meetings were held m the houses of 
the first converts or of tho officers of the little Christian 


community In an old liturgy we find a rubric enjoining 
the deacons to older all mothers to take up their infants 
at a peculiarly solemn part of the worship, which 
shows us a picture of au early Christian assembly with 
the babies crawling peacefully over the floor during the 
greater part of the service 

Many controversies have arisen about the relation of 
these office-bearers to the community on the one hand, 
and to the apostles on the other As the Now Testament 
writings do not give us moie than passing allusions to the 
mode iu which the government ot the Christian community 
was earned on, and describe it m action rather than give a 
detailed account of the principles on which it was founded 
and the way to apply them in practice, we may be expected 
to find there descriptions of the Christian oigani/ation at 
various stages of early development Some have laluved, 
not without great probability, that we havo in the at count 
of the choice and consecration of the seven men (Acts vi 
1-6) the beginning of the Clnistian organization on a 
distinct and separate basis of its own, and that these seven 
men were the first regularly chosen office-bearei s m the 
earl} Christian community These seven men weie chosen 
to take chaige of the chanties of the small Christian com 
munity, and it is not difficult to see now from this how 
they came to rule the community We find no tiace of a 
distinct and separate election of elders or pastors , and it is 
worthy of note that the special servn e to winch these men 
were appointed, viz , to take charge of the poor, is the 
work which wo find the elders engaged m on the fust 
occasion on which they are mentioned (Acts xi 29 30) 
Habitual almsgiving was regarded as a religious service of 
no ordinary significance, and was specially enjoined on all 
true believers, and the men appointed to take charge of 
this must have hold a very high position m the chinch It 
is evident, besides, that the superintendence of the charities 
involved a certain amount of disuplimny contiol, and so 
the other duties ot the office-bearei s in the Clnistian church 
naturally clustered aiound this one The recipients of 
charity were to be suitable persons (1 Thoss v 12-15, 
1 Tim v 9 -16) , and we can easily see how gindually the 
benevolent oversight passed over into the rule of discipline, 
until men originally elected to regulate* the benevolence of 
the community became the rulers of the church 

But whatever the earliest office bcaiers were, and however 
they were chosen, it seems evident that their special function 
was to rule or to exercise discipline rather than to teach 
In the apostolic church there seem to have been two 
kinds of teaching recognized, tho apostolic announcement 
of tho evangel and the preaching of the word The latter 
was evidently at first open to all and sundry who had or 
who thought that they had the gift, and the only rcstiu tion 
placed upon indiscriminate* exhortation was the command 
forbidding women to speak in public The gift of preaching 
or exhortation was looked upon as a gift of the Spirit 
independent of office , and the earliest office-bearers were 
men who ruled rather than men who taught Open 
preaching continued for a long time in the post-apostolic 
church, and is distinctly recognized m the so called Apos 
tolic Constitutions , but there are evidences m the New 
Testament that the practice had its inconveniences and 
was discouraged by the apostles James warns heedless 
preachers that they take great responsibility upon them, 
and shall receive the greater condemnation (Jas m 
1), and Paul in several passages takes notice of the 
irregularities and modifying confusion attending the 
practice Hence we find the function of instruction at an 
early period engrafted on that of rule, just as I lie function 
of rule had grown out of that of oversight of the distnbu 
tion of chanty , and one of the special qualifications of 
elders of the church was aptness to teach In the 
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Epistles to Timothy we even find traces of a plan for 
giving a special education and training to young men who 
were set apart to prepare themselves for the office of elders 
who were to teach In the post-apostolic Church we find 
another office quite distinct from the eldership, the oftice 
of deacon The deacons m the post apostolic chunb were 
officers who waited upon the bishop, and many have thought 
that the election of the seven men was really the election 
not of elders but of deacons, but there seems no reason to 
suppose this The real warrant for the existence of the 
diaconatc consists m the fact that the office and duties of 
the d< aeon correspond very nearly to those of the “ministers” 
of the synagogue, and also in the many scattered references 
m the New Testament to the existence of “young men” 
(one of the technical terms for the synagogue deacons), who 
waitc d upon the apostles To sum up then, the office bcarei s 
in tho eaily Christian community weie men selected by 
the voice of the c ongiegation, and confirmed by the apostles, 
to administer the chanties of the community, and to this 
primitive function theie was added soon after the duty of 
oversight, le.ich rslitp, or rule, and somewhat later the duty 
of providing for the piopei teaching of the people 
Rio The relation of tho apostles to these officebearers and 

tposties. to the Chustian community is a problem not without dith 
cullies Apostle primarily denotes one who is sent on a 
spf eml mission, and m the Septuagmt is used to translate 
the Ifcbtcw Shaluach, meaning one who has a special com- 
mandment fiom Coil The word was m common use among 
the Jews to denote a special messengei and more especially 
messenger sent on foreign missions Thus the Jews who 
weie sc nt from Palestine to stir up the foreign synagogues 
against the Christians aie called apostles All these ideas 
help to show us what the Chustian apostles acre It should 
be re mi inhered, howevei, that the term apostle is used in 
its Christum sense in two ways at least, in a wider and in 
a n.mowei sense In the narrowt r and more strictly tec I 1111 - 
cal sense the apostles were tho eleven whom Christ chose 
to be special witnesses fox Him because they had been with 
Hun fiom the beginning, together with Matthias, selected 
by the apostles to lill tho place of Judas bofou* the descent 
ot tho Holy Spiut, or as some with mot e probability think, 
Paul, who was selected for this place by Christ Himself 
On the othei hand, many others aic called apostles win > did 
not belong to this company,- Barnabas, for example (Acts 
xiv 14), Andionuus ami Juntas (Rom xvi 7), and others 
(2 Coi viu 23, Phil n 25) This vagueness in the New 
Testament use of the turn makes it somewhat difficult to 
speak with an) thing like precision of the i elation m which 
the apostles stood to tho office bearers and members of the 
early Chiistiun community Rut one or two statements 
enable us to see what were the functions of the apostles 
strictly so called It is said, for example, that Clmstiana 
aie built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ llimsclt being the chief cornerstone (Eph n 
20), and the capacity of the apostles to act in this way as 
a foundation is explained by passages winch seem to say 
that tho qualifications for apostleslnp weie — to have been 
with the Lord from the beginning, to have seen aud 
recognized Cliusfc after the resurrection, to have been 
witnesses of the ascension, and to have been gifted 
with peculiar spiritual gifts And we may say generally, 
that just as the prophets of the Old Testament weie the 
hnk3 between then own generation by their speech, and 
between futiuo generations by their writings, and the 
Saviour that was to come, so the apostles were the liuks 
between the first generation of Christians by their presence 
and influence, and between all succeeding generations of 
Chnstians by their writings, and the Saviour who had 
come They weie to serve as the connection between the 
first generation of Chnstians and Jesus, and weie to have 
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no successors but the writings of the New Testament canon, 
which has taken their place and done their work for all 
succeeding generations 

The relation of the apostles, therefore, to the primitive 
church was altogether unique, as indeed is implied m their 
name , and when they act or give official advice apart fy*om 
their apostolic office, which they did in ceitam/'ases, they 
do so as elders chosen to act along with the other elders 
who did not possess apostolic gifts If these views are 
correct the autonomy of the early Cl rtstian communities 
was complete during the lifetime of the apostles, and was 
quite independent of the apostolic office and authority 

This thought has an important bearing on the history 
of the growth of the Christian government In the 5th 
and 6th centuries we find that tho government was episcopal, 
and that the principles on which it rested wore very different 
from those which lay at the basis of the government of the 
Christian community during the apostolic times 7 he 
identity of the terms bishop and presbyter within the 
apostolic church is now so universally admitted by scholars 
that the sole question really is, When did bishops begin 
to exist as separate and superior officers ? and the dispute 
becomes one of historical facts rathei than dogmatic 
theories Accoiding to one accouut the episcopate became 
the form of the government about the year 70 a d , to meet 
and supply in a legitimate way a want which, if not supplied, 
might have caused the mm of Christianity , and according 
to another and moie probable theory, the episcopate m the 
strict sense of the word was not established until the 3d 
or 4th century It arose during a panic, and was ically 
a false development of the primitive government, and 
sanctioned neither by scripture nor by the necessities of the 
times Of course the discussion is veiy much mixed up 
with the question whether the upostolu office was or was 
not a permanent one m the Christian chuich* 

According to the one theory, the year 70 a i> may be 
taken as the turning point In that year Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the Jewish church ol Jerusalem rudely 
shaken, and by this time John only of the apostles re 
mamed alive, and he had already left Jerusalem It was 
at this time, accoiding to several si holars, that the episcopate 
arose to take the place of the aposfcolate and preserve the 
chuich from breaking up into several small sects when no 
longer governed by the apostles and not yet in full posses 
sum of the New Testament canon Apart from the his 
torical evidence to be urged in support of this theory, its 
chief strength lies m the uiue assumption that the presby- 
tenan rule of the apostolic church was unfit to cany on the 
government when unsupported by the authmity of the 
apostles, and had to be supplemented by an episcopate 
When examined, the historical pi oofs for this state of affairs 
aie not very satisfactory We certainly soon find men who 
arc called bishops distinct from the other eldus, and are 
superior to them, but the name and the duties which 
belong to them appear to be not so much those which 
pertain to a bishop m the episcopal sense of tho term, 
but rather those which are performed by a minister or 
preaching elder m the modern Presbyterian organiza- 
tion In the early church tho first convert, the best 
speaker, he whom the apostle had made hn friend duung 
his brief stay, would naturally be elected to preside at the 
meetings of the college of the elders who ruled the affairs 
of the community, and to repiesenfc it at conferences with 
other communities, and would naturally be invested with 
the name w'liieli denoted special oversight And the 
extension of the church would naturally involve a further 
development of this process When one church be- 
came too small, another was built, and a presbyter Bent 
from the first congregation to work th< re under the super 
mtendence of his bishop, and so on until the minister oi 
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presiding elder of the earliest planted or mother church 
became the perpetual president or overseer of various depen 
dent congregations But this is very different from the 
theory which afterwards became dominant m the church, 
aud fails to account for the origin and almost universal 
gujfremacy of episcopacy Perhaps of all the accounts w Inch 
have been* given of its origin, that which connects it with 
the disturbances engendered by Montamsm is the most 
satisfactoiy While the church was governed in the manner 
described above, a wave of religious excitement passed over 
it, counected doubtless m some way with the striking pheno- 
mena of Montamsm and the new piophecy, and character- 
ized by an overstrained zeal lor enfoicmg discipline in till 
cases of departure f i urn a high standard of Christian life It 
was the peculiar characteristic of Montamsm to setforwaid 
its prophets as successois ot the apostles, having the same 
gifts from the Holy Spirit, and sent on a similar message 
of institution to the Christian church They ut t' red 
prophecies which were deemed supplementary to the revel 
ation contained in the Old and New Testaments, and they 
did not scruple to set aside the authority of the regulaily 
otdamed officials of the chinch in order to execute the 
behests of a supposed spuit of piophecy And thus the 
Christian communities were evei) wheie burdened by the 
ptesenco of ignorant intolerant fanatics, who insisted that 
all their fellows should follow the dictates of their narrow 
and ignorant conscience, aud who backed up this unwar 
ranted interference with Christian liberty and responsibility 
by chiming to hold the pl.iej and exercise the poweis of 
umpired suet essors to the apostles It was at this j lint t uie, 
nccoidiug to a not improbable theoiy, that Cypnan of 
Carthage was able to popularize aud gam acceptance foi a 
them) of Clnistian oigam/ation which had been slowly 
growing up within tin. ckuicli, and which is now known as 
Episcopacy Cypinin, bishop of a chinch winch more than 
any other had suticied fiom the consequences of Moutamst 
excesses, was the founder of a levolution of a kind winch 
lias been fiequently repeated in the political world 
Montuusm and its aftei wave had influenced in an especial 
way the minor clergy and the mote fanatical laity Cypnan, 
like many a sifcceoding absolutist, beems to have subveited 
the austocraiy of a pnsbyterate infected with Montamsm 
by persuading the people to make common cause with the 
bishop He promised deliveiance fiom arbitrary aud 
unofficial successors of the apostles by boldly setting foith 
the episcopate as the tiue successors of the apostles He 
ti ansi erred, in all sincenty, to the episcopate all the 
poweis aud gifts laid claim to by the Moutamst piophets, 
and at the same time showed the people how easy the yoke 
of a legitimise monaichy w r as when compared with the 
lawless rule of a mob of self anointed tyrants From 
Cypuan’s time onwards the whole constitution of the 
chinch became changed, and the foundations of what 
ultimately became Ultramontanism were laid The epis 
"copate claimed and exercised as part of its uffieial duties all 
those gifts of rule and special inspiration which the 
Moutamst piophets had laid claim to The bishops laid 
claim to powers of rule over the Christian community 
not as chosen representative-* of the Christian people, but 
as the official representatives of the apostles 

Tt only remains to allude briefly to the comiptions of 
Chustmmty Tt has been already stated that Christianity 
bail a foui fold conflict to maintain with Judaism, Rome, 
Gnosticism, and an enthusiastic and sometimes immoral 
pietism If we add to these pagan superstition, we shall 
have the chief heads of the opposition which Christianity 
had to eucounter After its triumph these souices of anti 
Christian actum still remained to be contended against, 
and became the chief springs of its corruption The spirit 
4 f Judaism, of Roman worldly policy, of pagan supersti- 
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tion, of pagan philosophy, and of immorality entered into 
Christianity and tended to coirupt it 

One of the earliest causes of the coiruption of Chris- 
tianity was the attempt to translate the Clnistian kingdom 
of God into a visible monarchy m which the s tints 
inherited the earth m a literal way The Church was the 
more tempted to enter into tlnsumrse dining tho penod 
of the decay of the Ilomau empue, when tml authouty 
became very weak and the real mlcis wue in man) cases 
the pnncipal cleigy of tho place Tin, consciousness of 
power inspned a desire for its insignia, ami soon the bishop 
and supenor clergy adorned tiumsehi s in tho ofliual lobes 
of Rome’s municipal and provincial ofhceis 'lias whole 
tendency received a great impulse dunng the puiucl that 
Romo was abandoned by liei tmpeiois, and when the tlatf 
citi/cn in tho imperial city was undoubtedly tho Clnistian 
bishop How all this tended to conupt Christianity is 
veiy apparent In the Inst plate it genu at cd the idea 
that the Clnistian kingdom is a visible inomuthy and that 
its marks aie such as can be seen, and it ltd Christians to 
postpone ever) thing to the euithly aggrandizement of the 
church It translated spiritual forces into mechanical and 
ph)sical equivalents The veiy term spiritual, w hit hbt longs 
to the allectious and emotions and thoughts and will, to the 
W'hole inward life, was used to denote whatevei belongt tl to 
tho chuu h 01 the cleigy Land became spmtual when 
it passed into the hands ol the bishops , men welt spmtual 
if they wue seivants of the (hunk , things wtic spmtual 
if they weie chuich piopeity Theie lcsultul, m slant, 
a giadual coaisemng ot ideas, and all that was most 
inward, hidden, and sacied was forgotten in the stnfc for 
woildly position and power and wealth On tht other 
hand, this tendency winked a good deal dtepu \\ oildly 
men who found then way into the muustiy wut tempted 
to favoui any kind of supeistitnms tuor that tenth d to 
bung them piofit and power Tht people woe often dis- 
posed to fancy that the pnests could sene God in their 
stead, and that theie welt mysteiies in ithgion which tho 
pnests umlei stood, but whnh the laity need not know any 
thing of and ought not to lhquiic into Htntc the) wtie 
it ad) to follow blindly the guidance ol the pi lists m reli 
gious matters, just as u man ti lists las legal tom tins to las 
lawyer, doing what he dnects and not consult nng it nuts 
saiy hiniselt to study law Ambitious and woildly lnintlt tl 
ruleis, too, are generally glad to make use of ltligion mi an 
instrument foi secunug the submission of the people to 
tyrannical oppression, and foi aiding then ambitious view's 
when they seek to subdue then luighbouis undei the 
pretext of propagating the triu faith Then again, this 
idea tends to breed false views of Christian unity It It ads 
men to think that they cannot be tiue Chiistians unless 
they belong to one community which is visible and uni 
veisal And this idea tends to keep up and mtinsify 
other errors Foi if a man is convinced that all Christians 
aie bound to belong to some one community on earth, ho 
will dread nothing so much as separation from that church, 
whatever it mav be, which he cousideis as having the btst 
claim to bo that one community 

Many coriuptnms of Cliiistiamty have been either mtio- 
duced oi favoured and kept up by moial coiruption m the 
membets of a Christian Church Foi it belongs to the true 
gospel to punfy aud also to elevate the moral chaiactcr 
lionet there is a complete and constant opposition between 
genuine Christianity and all the evil and base propensities 
of nun’s nature Every land of depmvity or moral defect 
tlmefoie piedisposes men either to lejeit Chnstianity 
altogether, oi else to mtioduce or to accept some trioncous 
view's of it And there is no kind of religiuus corruption 
against which men are usually less on then guard They 
are well aware, indeed that there is a dangei of mens- 
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falling into bin m violation of the precepts of religion, but 
they are too apt to think that a mail who has embraced a 
true faith will therefore be made a good moral man This 
erroneous idea appears m its most extreme form in the views 
of those who have been called Antmomians, and who have 
appeared in all ages of the church from apostolic times 
down to our own day They appear to believe that who 
ever has faith is thereby lifted into a new life to wkicii the 
moral laws of the old life are inapplicable, and are there- 
fore privileged to do without censure or danger what others 
would bo condemned for 

Nothing perhaps has tended more thoroughly to corrupt 
Chnstianity than the introduction into it of superstitions 
which are really pagan themselves, or have been suggested 
b) pagan piat tices Paganism, unable to oppose Christianity 
successfully, lias done much to corrupt it, and in numberless 
wa)s has made imoads upon its purity 

The corruptions which cnteied into Christianity from 
Judaism have already been notned, and tho corrupting 
effects of the irpioduc tion of the symbolic temple worship 
and the Jewish idea of pnestliood need not be again referred 
to Jt only remains to speak of those corruptions which 
have amen fioiu tho contact of Christianity with pagan 
philosophy The special corruptions which have arisen 
fiom this contact have been called heresios, and ha\e been 
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of various kinds and degrees, but of these we need not speak. 
A more subtle influence, and one to be even mote jealously 
guarded against, is the transformation of Christianity itself 
into an intellectual system or philosophy, or the supposition 
that it is the intellectual side of Chnstiamty which is the 
only one or the chief The inevitable tendency of such an 
impulse is to remove Chnstiamty as a sy&ttm to be 
apprehended hom the Chnstian people, and to reduce their 
relation to it to a submissive assent to Christian doctrine 
as that is manufactured for them by the dogmatic machinery 
of the chuich And thus, in place of that whole-hearted 
trust which waits for personal illumination, there is on the 
side of the people a blindfold assent, and on the other side 
the claim to an infallible system of intellectual truth 

The continual and steady growth of Christianity, its 
vigoious life m spite of various seasons of unavoidable ebb 
and notwithstanding the presence of all these and other 
sources of coiruption, and its continual rejuvenescence, are 
no ordinary proof of its divine oiigm as well as of its 
supreme fitness for the position m the woild which it 
claims to occupy 

S<< the vauouH hand books of < hurtli histoiy, especially those of 
Oust hr, N t limit i, and Dollmgir, Dean Milliners flisfunj of 
Cht istiamty, and Jh story of Latin Christianity , Dollmgv r’s find 
ailkum mul Judadhmn t Hitschl s Entstchung der Alt Kathohsihen 
Kirihc , Koike a Anjang d (Jhrutl Kmhe (T M I ) 


CFIKLSITANSANJ), a fortified seaport town of South 
Noiway, cajutal of a stift of the same name, on a fioid of 
the Skagonack, in 68° 8' N lat and 8° 3' E long The 
town, which is surrounded on three sides by watei, is 
defended by the foit of Frodencksholm, at the mouth of a 
deep and well sheltered liaibour 'I he houses, mostly of 
painted wood, aie legularly built, and the streets are wide 
Christiansund has a lino cut he. dial, and a cathedral school , 
it is a naval station, and the seat of a bishop, and of a 
Btiftsamtimmd oi governor of the province The j>nncij>al 
branches ot industry are tanning, tobacco manufacture, 
slap-building, dyeing, and blowing, and tho exportation 
of timber, pitch, skins, copper and iron, fish, and lob- 
sters Tho mackerel and sulinon brought to the harbour 
are packed m ice on their arrival, and shipped mostly 
to England The number of fresh mackerel exported in 
1874 was 81)7,110, value .£544 1, mtlusivo of the expense 
of ico and packing , of salmon, 209,131 lb, value £9273 , 
of lobsters the numbei exported was 201 ,980 The number 

of British ships in cargo and m ballast at Christiansand in 
1873 was 203 The town w r as founded m 1641 by Chris- 
tian IV , after whom it w r as named In 1807 it was held 
for a time by the Ihitish Population (1870), 11,468 
CHI 1 1ST I AN ST AD, a town in the south of Sweden m 
56° 2' N lat and 11° 9' E , long , the capital of the hum of 
the same name, stands on a lake formed by tho widening out 
of the Holgo River, in a swampy situation, about ten miles 
from the slioios of the Baltic At the mouth of the ri\er is 
the village of Alms, the poit of Chnstiunstad The town of 
Christ laiistad, which consists chiefly of wmuden structures, 
contains a fine church, a high school, and an arsenal, and 
is tho resilience of the chief governor of the laeu The 
manufactures ire Icathei, woollen goods, gloves, and 
tobacco, and t heie is some trade in com Christ lanstad 
was founded aud strougly fortified m 1614 by Christian 
IV of Denmaik , in lO r )8 it was ceded to Sweden at the 
peace of Jtoskilde , in 1676 it was taken by Christian V , 
but in 1678 it was again acqunod by Sweden Here began 
the revolution that was the means of establishing the power 
ot Guatavus III m Sweden Population, 6599 

CIIRlSriANSUND, a seaport town on the west coast 
of Norway, m the amt of llomsdal, 85 miles WSW of 


Trondhjem, in 63° 3' N lat and 7° 40' E long It is 
built on three small islands, by which its harbour is enclosed 
The chief exports are wood fish, and fish products Till 
1742 Chnstiansund was called Lille-Fosen Population, 
5709 

CHRISTINA (1620-1689), cjueen of Sweden, was the 
second daughter ot Gustavus Adolphus and Mary Eleanor 
of Braiuleubuig Disappointed in his hopes of male oft- 
sjning, her great father reaied her m vmle fashion, and 
leit her, on Ins departuio foi Geimany (1630), m the 
hands of Axel Oxenstiein, the famous chancellor, and of 
Johannes Mat thue, his own almoin 1 !, who was to giound 
her m sciences and in Latin and Greek * 

The battle of Lutzen placed Christina on the tin one m her 
sixth year She was proclaimed queen without delay, but 
the government was vested m a council of legency, com- 
juised of the five chief dignitaries of the kingdom, with 
Oxensturn at their head Placed undei the care of her 
aunt Catharine, the countess-palatine, the little queen made 
lapid progress in the dnection indicated by Gustaxus At 
ten jears old she dressed usually m boy’s clothes, and was 
wont to hunt and to go long journeys on foot and on 
horseback , and she found means, m the midst of tluse 
occupations, to acquire several sciences and modern 
languages, m addition to the classical tongues In 1636 
Oxenstiorn returned from Germany, and again assumed the 
direction of affairs , aud from him, her father’s friend and 
minister, Christina received tho ablest lessons in state craft 
and the art oi government that the age could furnish At 
sixteen, the confidence reposed in her was such, that she 
was generally solicited to enter on the exercise of her 
functions as queen regnant This proposal she declined, 
however, nor would she listen to any lenewal of it till two 
years later (1644), when the conduct of the state was 
placed m her hands For a time all went well The 
members of the council of regency were confirmed m their 
places , the kingdom was flourishing wuthm and without , 
the war with Denmark and Germany promised to bear 
good fruits Christina, however, had dftormined on 
peace , m this she was opposed by Oxenstiern , but 
during the following year a treaty was signed with Den- 
mark exceedingly advantageous to Sweden Germany was 
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not so easily dealt with , Christina was compelled to form 
a secret conspiracy against her own ministers , and by 
her efforts, ably seconded by those of Adler Salvius, a 
young diplomatist to whom she had entrusted the utlair, 
the peace of Westphalia was concluded (1648), and the 
Thirty Years* War was brought to an end 

The eygs of Europe were now fixed on the young queen 
Offers of allianco came to her from all quarters — fiom 
Holland and Spam, from England and France She 
continued for some time to deserve the esteem with whu h 
she was regarded, reforming abuses, filling the treasury, and 
encouraging aits and commerce to the utmost m her power 
• It was the general wish that sho should many, and many 
suitors were proposed Christina excused herself in an 
epigram , and to rid herself of further importunities she 
named her cousm Chailes Gustavus her successor, present- 
ing him m that capacity to the assembled estates m 1049, 
and m 1650 she solemnly took to htrsolf the title of king 
At this time the change would seem to have come upon 
Christina's conduct that was to determine so much of her 
subsequent career, induced apparently by the maxims of a 
certain Bourdelot, a French physician in her employ The 
practice of a cynical epicureanism became her only occupa- 
tion The reign of lavountes began , and with it the 
welfare of the kingdom commenced to declme Honours, 
dignities, and treasure wore lavished on the most worthless 
of men , aud discontent grew rife everywhere beyond the 
palace Christina was alarmed, and had thoughts of 
abdication (1651), but her designs wero vigorously 
opposed by Oxenstiern, and for a while she yielded to the 
prossuie bt ought to bear on hei by the chancellor and his 
party The lavountes (among whom were Whitelock, 
Cromweirs envoy, Pimontclli, the Spanish ambassador, and 
Chanut, the representative of France) were kept m the 
background, ^nd Bourdelot, the master cynic, was sent 
out of Sweden Christina encoumged the presence of 
at lists and men of science, Descaites, an exile from his 
native laud, was received by her with great consideration , 
she made large purchases for the Swedish museums , she 
corresponded with Yossius and Salmasius, with Pulfendoi f 
and Grotius, with Naud6 and Bochard , sho did her best to 
rule and to b8 respec table But she was weary of the 
roughness aud coarseness of the land of her birth , she 
longed for freedom and change , she was conscious, more 
over, of her own gradual degradation in the eyes of the 
subjects she despised The conspiracy of Messemus, the 
chiefs of which perished on the scaffold, gave her an excuse 
and the opportunity Rhe had long desired In 1654 the 
estates were convoked at Upsala, and she resigned the 
crown to her cousin Charles Gustavus 

She had reserved to herself her own independence, an 
absolute authority over such of her subjects as should 
accompany her, and the revenues of Pomerania aud 
Mecklenburg, with those of several Swedish provinces 
Quitting the habit of her sex, and taking the words Fata 
warn invent ent as a device, she left her kingdom, traversed 
Denmark and Germany, and established herself at Brussels 
Here sho remained for nearly a year, signalizing her 
sojourn by the pnvafce renunciation of Lutheranism, which 
she afterwards solemnly and publicly abjured at Innsbruck 
From Innsbruck she went to Italy She entered Rome 
on horseback, was received, confirmed, and baptized Alex- 
andra by Alexander Y1I , and was lodged in the Palazzo 
Farnese, where she surrounded herself with artists and 
amorists, with philosophers and scientific mountebanks 
In 1656, haviug quarrelled with some of the College 
of Cardinals, she made her first trip to France, where 
she had much success as a spectacle, called on the king 
at Compiegne, was lodged at Fontainebleau, and stayed 
for some time m Pans She was most gracious with 


the men of letters and science, but she outraged all the 
women by her expressions of contempt for their sex and 
themselves (which called forth many illiberal remarks 
concerning her spare figure and humped shouldei), and 
dt dared that Ninon do l’Euclos was the only one of them 
worth hei regard bho also attempted to instil a few of 
htr own political theories into the bosom of Mazarin , but 
that subtle diplomatist resisted, and when in the following 
year, after a journey to Italy, bhe attempted to ltnew her 
visit, he found means to have her detained at I ontaineblcau 
It was hero that, after writing to Cromwell, who would 
none of her, she caused her iavountc Monahkschi, in re 
venge tor the betrayal of her seciets, to be put to death by 
tlu captain of her guard The public indignation was great, 
and she was oultrod to leave liunce Leibnitz, however, 
apologized tor the crime, and she took no notice of lur ex- 
pulsion till 1058, consoling herself meanwhile with the 
sociLty ot a kindred spirit, Madame do la Su/t In that 
year she returned to Rome, and the bwcdish revenues 
coming slowly in, Alexander allowed her a pension In 1000 
Charles Gustavus died, and Chnstma returned to Sweden, 
to claim the tin one she had quitted so lightly and legietted 
so bitterly But the Swedes had lost their old reverence for 
the daughter of Gustavus , her new leligion and her treat- 
ment of Monuldesclii had made them vwuy of her , and she 
was compelled to sign another and mon binding deed of ab- 
dication, and once more to retrtat to Rome blu leappearcd 
in Sweden some six years aft erw aids , but the exeieise 
of her faith was denial her, and shi withduw to Hambuig, 
where she begged m vum the empty erown of Poland, and 
whence she made for Rome once moie In that uty she 
lived for some twenty years, quan tiling, lntngmng, and 
eollectmg, corresponding with men of htteis and founding 
aeadennes, active in the Mohnist contiovcisy and m the 
eause of the Venetians besieged by the Tui kb, consumed by 
the desire of that political powc i which slit had tin own away, 
and endeavouring to assert her vanished influence to the last 
bhe died, with great composure, in 1 GbD, and was buried, 
under a sonoious epitaph, m St Peter's Hu magnificent 
library was purehased by Alexander YII1 , hei collection 
of antiques and part of hei paintings l>y Ode scale hi, a 
nephew of the Pope, and the remaindei of her pictuits by 
the regent Orleans 

Chnstma left many MSS, wdnch were collected and 
published by Arehenholtz, libranan to tin landgrave 1 of 
Hesse Cassel, in his memoirs of lie i life, 4 vols 4to, 1751 
Her life was also written by Jacques Lacombe, a tians- 
lation of whose work, said to be superior to the original, 
appeared m London m 1776 See also D’Alembert, 
Mtmovres H Inflexion* svr Cliristint, Heine de Suede 

CHRISTINE PE PISAN (1303 1431), though French 
by education and renown, was of Italian stock, and was 
born at Yemce When she was five yeais old, she wti t 
to her father, a councillor of the Yenetian Republic, at 
Pans, wheie he held offue as astrologer to Chailes Y 
Educated at that prince’s court as completely as the age 
would allow, at fifteen Christine man led j£tiennedu Castel, 
Charles’s notary and secietary After the king’s death, her 
father lost his appointment, and died soon after of grief 
and infirmity , and his decease being presently followed 
by that of her husband, she found herself at five and twenty 
without a protector, and with three children depending on 
her for bread The vexations and discomforts attendant 
on several suits at law determined her to havo recouise to 
letters as a means of livelihood Between 1399 and 1405, 
as she herself declare*, without reckoning minor pieces, she 
composed some fifteen important W'orks Neither fame nor 
protection failed her The earl of Salisbury, m Puns on the 
occasion of the marriage of Richard II with Isabella of 
France (1396), took her eldest son, and reaicd him as hi» 
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own , the boy, after Salisbury’s death (1400), being received 
and nurtured by Philip of Burgundy, at whose solicitation 
Christine wioto Le Liv/e den Fattz et bonnes Mceurs du 
Sauje Roy Charles Henry IV of England desired her to 
make lus court her home, and she lcccived a like invitation 
from Galea/zo Visconti tyrant of Milan She preferred, 
however, to sojourn in France, where she enjoyed the 
favour of Charles VI , the dukts of Bury and Burgundy, 
the prune ol Ouienne, and others 01 the circumstances 
of hir diatli nothing is known A son of lier’s, how- 
ever, Joau du Ousted, is said to have attained distinction 
as a poet under (Charles VII Chnstme do Pisan wrote 
voluminously m prose and verse H<r works aie by 
no means devoid ol merit, nor altogether without mteiest 
even at the present trims though the language in which 
tiny nre written h undo and nnpcrlcct, and they sin 
too often on tin suit ol tlilhisencss They are principally 
of a moral (haia< tLi, Clmstino seldom intei fering m the 
political questions ot hi r age save to clamour foi ireaceand 
unity J’lure is no completer edition of her works. One 
ol tin in, h Lrne <fe s PaiUt d'Atmts et de C hernia le , was 
transl itul into English and punted by order of Henry VII 
CHRISTMAS i ) A V (French, AW from Jhes natal is , 
(idiinn, \V< tluiat hhf(st , Old Eng and Scand , Yule, 
Arm Su\ , GW), a f< sttvul of the Christian church, observed 
on tin* 25th of Demnbu, m memoiy of the birth of Jesus 
Clnist There i*>, however, a ddhculty m au opting this 
as the (lati of the Nativity, December bung the height of 
the limn season in Judea, win n m ithei Hocks nor shepheids 
could lia\c been at night in the fields ot Bethlehem 

The Olmstian eotumunitus which keep Christmas (as 
tin* Roman Catlioln, Ontk, Armenian, and indeed all 
lq>isio|> ilian (huiches, and the Lutherans) would probably 
agree m laying more stiess on kc*< jnng a day m memory of 
the Nativity, than on success iu selection ot the actual and 
pm no date of the i vent Indeed m the parallel case it 
docs not uppe it that Hood Friday and Easter lose anything 
of thin usjMctm associations from tlieir vanabluuss m 
ditluciit ycais Although as ngaids Chnstmns an lugeni- 
ous cast on be hall of the month of Octobei has been made 
out tioin whit is known concerning the coin so of Abia, 
(Luke i f) ) it does not seem possible to anivo at any cer- 
tain conclusion By the 5th centuiy, however, whether 
fioin tin inllueuce ot some ti icbtion, oi from the desiie to 
supplant heithi n iiMiv ils of tint piuod of the year, such 
as the Saturnalia, the* 25th ot December had been generally 
u'Meul upon Augustine cxpiessly mentions this dato (Di 
lun iv 5), and (*hr\sostom seems to speak of it as a 
custom impoitcd from the West within ten years Before 
that time it appeals to have been kept conjointly with the 
feast of the Fpiphanv on tin Oth of Jauuuiy It is gen- 
erally lonsuhiccl to lank third among tin festivals of the 
thuieli (Lister and V lutsunticU aloue bung placed above 
it) and to have u joy peculiarly its own 

In all cmli/ul count ins the annual lecunenee of 
Ohnstmns has been cclcbiated with festivities of various 
kinds In none*, however w is it more joyfully welcomed 
than m Engluid, whole e\ ui still the “old honour” has 
not altogether Heel In that ceaintiy it was the custom on 
Cluistmis eve, aftu the u*>iul devotions were over, to light 
large* candles and throw on the hearth a liuge log, called 
the 5ulo Log or Chi i din is Block At court, and in the 
houses of the wealthy, an oflner named the Loid ot 
Misrule, was appointed to superintend the revels, and in 
Scotland a similar tunctiomiiv usd to be appointed under 
the title of the Abbot of l nreason, till the year 1555, when 
the office was abolished by Act of ruiliameiit The reign 
of the Lord of Misrule began on All llallow eve, and lasted 
till Candlemas day The favourite pastimes over which he 
pleaded were gaming, music, conjming, dipping for nuts 
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and apples, dancing, fool plough, hot cockles, blind man's 
buff, &c , and various Christian preachers (as, for instance, 
St Bernard) have taken occasion to lemonstrate with then 
flocks for paying too great attention to the festive character 
of the season, and too little to its more solemn aspects r I he 
favourite dishes for breakfast aud supper at this season 
were the boar’s head with un apple or orange in tjie mouth, 
and set off with rosemary, plum-pudding, aud mince pies 
The houses and churches vveie decked with evergreens, 
especially with nnstleto, to which a traditionary saeredness 
has attached since the day s of the Druids 

As might be expected, this festival has been illustrated by 
many fine and admirable outpourings of devotion m the way 
of services, and of Christian oratory, hymnology, and art 
r i he services must besought m the liturgies and ofhce-books 
of difierent communities Among pieachers who have 
dwelt with Rtnkmg impulsiveness on the ideas and associa- 
tions of this sacred season limy be specially named St Leu, 
St Chrysostom, St Bernard, Matthias Faber, Bourdaloue, 
Bishop Andrewes, Dr Mill, Dr Newman Mediaeval Latin 
hymns may bo found m Archbishop Trench’s Sacied 
Latin Poetry (London, 1849) and in Daniel’s Thesaums 
J/ymnoloyicus Many of theso have been paraphrased 
with gieat effect by Ceiman Lutherans, and of late 
years, with considerable success, by English tompilcis of 
hymn books Among the most popular original contnbu 
lions to the English hymns of the season must be men- 
tioned those of Chailes Wesley, Tate, Byrom, II elm, and 
Reble ’lhe Nativity has been represented by a host of 
gieat painters, and it is the inspiring theme of a large pait 
of Handel’s greatest triumph, the Missiak 

Ihs< ussioiiB of Hit questions com lining the actual date of the 
Nativity and other ninth is rcspictiu^ Chiistmas may hi fuuml m 
Tilkmont, IIivLotrc dr l AjIihl (tome l ) , Muitigny, Dictionnain dm 
Antiqiiiles Clnttu lines (Pans, 18<> r >) , Cast urn, ChrQnoloqual and 
Gioqiajdiual Introduction to the Ja/o of Christ (I< ngl trails 1870). 
Wordsworth's Gic<L Testanunt (]87ii), Gn swell, JJivsr? tat tons 
(1840), Pearson, Minor 11 oris, vol n (1844), IGluott, Lectures 
on the Lift oj Chnst (1801), feinith and (liutham, Rulionary 
of Christian Antiquities (1870), A Xlaamllaiis Grak Testament 
(1870 ) 

CHRISTOPHER, Saint, according to the legend, was 
a Christian martyr of the 3d century, aijd a native of 
Palestine or of Svria denying in lus gigantic strength 
and stature, ho lesolvtd to serve none who owned a 
supuior His hist master was more powerful than any 
man, but it soon appeared that he was exceedingly afraid 
of the devil The devil therefore became the master of the 
future saint But even lie w r as found not to be superior to 
tear , tor he trembled before the image of Christ His 
servant consequently deserted him, and, meeting a hermit 
who told him of the Saviour, was baptized, and undertook 
as penance to carry Christian pilgmns over a bridgeless 
stieam At length a Jittlu child requested Ins aid, but 
the burden proved more than the giant could support The 
child was Clu ist, and thus is explained the name Chris- 
topher (Christ bearer) As a sign, Chnstopliei’s staff, i 
being planted, giew into a palm-tiee covered with fruit and 
foliage, — a ninacle which effected the conversion of 
thousands In consequence, the prelect Dagnus seized him, 
and after cruelly tortuung him commanded him to be shot 
with poisoned allows These, however, instead of harming 
him, rebounded and wounded his persecutors One entered 
the eye of the prefect, aud m pity Christopher sacrificed 
himself to save his enemy He was decapitated, and lm 
blood healed the wound The testival of bt Christopher is 
celebrated by the Roman Catholic church on the ^th Jul\ , 
by the Greek church on the 9th May St Christopher was 
invoked as a defence against pistilence, and in order to 
fiighten away the spirits who watch over hidden treasure 
Cli RISTOPOUI X)\J S, Atii abasias (1772-1847), a 
modern Greek poet, was the son of a Greek pnest settled 
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in Wallachia He studied at Buda and Padua, and became 
teacher of the children of the Wallachiau prince Mourousi 
After the fall of that pnnce in 1811, he was employed by 
Prince Caradja, who had been appointed hospodar of 
Moldavia and Wallachm, in drawing up a code of laws lor 
that country On the removal of Caradja, ho retired into 
private life and gave himself to literature He wrote 
drinking f songs and love ditties which are very popular 
among the Greeks He is also the author of a tragedy, 
of Parallda (a companion of various systems of govern- 
ment), of translations of Homer and Herodotus, and of 
some philological works on the connection betweeu anntnt 
and modern Greek 

CHROMIUM, one of the metallic chemical elements, so 
called from the Greek xp“>P a , colour, in allusion to the tine 
colours of its compounds , symbol Cr, atomic weight 52 l 
It does not occur m the free state or very abundantly in 
nature It is a constituent of the minerals chrome mm 
stone, Cr 2 FeO t , chrome-ochre, Cr 2 0.j , ouvarovite, or 
chromo garnet, SijCaCr ; 0 10 , croooisito, PbCi0 4 , m which 
it was discovered by Vauquelin m 1797 , of Vauquelmite, 
a chromate of load and copper , and of some iron-ores and 
meteoric irons, and it is the cause of the colour of green 
serpentine, pyiope, and the emerald The properties of 
chromium vary much according to the method of its pre- 
paration By Wohler’s process of reducing the sesquioxide 
with zinc, it is obtained as a shining green powdei , of specific 
gravity 6 81, which tarnishes in the air, and dissolves 
m hydrochlonc uud warm dilute sulphuric acid, but is not 
acted on by strong nitric acid Devillo, by intensely 
igniting chromic oxide with sugar charcoal in a June 
crucible, procured chromium of a bright steel giey colour, 
very hard, < apable of a high polish, less fusible than 
platinum, aud of specific gravity G Cr>stalli/ul chromium 
obtained by Fr£my was uuuffocted by the strongest acids 

Chromium forms three suies of compounds — the c hro- 
mous, t} pitied by the chloride CrOl , m which chromium 
is a dyad , tho chromic or sesqm compounds, such oh the 
oxide, CrAj, and chromic chloride, Cr 2 Ol 0 , in which the 
metal plays the part of a tetrad, or pseudo triad , and 
chromate compounds, in which it is a hexad, exemplified by 
the hexiflunndc, CrF 0 , the oxychloride, Cr() 2 CJ ? , the anhy 
dndo, CiO, { , and potassium chromate, K 2 Cr(> 4 in the 
hypothetical perchronuc anhydride, Cr 2 0 7 , chromium may 
be regarded as an octad 

Chromons salts resemble the ferrous, m forming a claik- 
brown compound when nitric oxide is added to their 
solutions The auhydious protoxide, CrO, lias not been 
obtained, and the hydrate 200 H/), precipitated of a 
brown colour from solutions by potassium hydrate, is a 
very unstable body The dichlondi CiCl 2 is a powerful 
deoxidizer , it founs with water a blue solution, which 
turns green on exposure to the air 

The salts of the sesquioxide, or chromic salts, have 
an acid reaction They aie green, or from led to violet 
m colour Ammonia prtcipitates from solutions of the 
violet salts a grey-blue hydrate, and from solutions of tho 
green salts, a groy-greeu hydrate, — the former precipitate 
giving a red, the latter a green solution with acids 
Potash or soda throws down from solutions of the violet 
or green salts a bluish-green hydrate, soluble m excess 
of the precipitant, but reprecipitated on boiling Accord- 
ing to Lowel there are four modifications of tho hydrate 
of chrome, two green, one violet-carmine, and a violet- 
blue The hydrate can bo economically made by boiling 
two parts by weight of potassium chromate with one of 
Bulphur , the presence of a little potash assists the opera- 
tion Sesquioxide of chromium, Cr 2 () |f occurs native m 
argillaceous deposits It may bo < >btamed i n the amorphous 
state by the ignition of the hydrate, and crystallized by 
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decomposing potassium chromate with chlorine at a red 
heat It can be melted at a high temperature into a 
greenish-black mass, and is with difficulty reduced by 
charcoal at an intense heat A mixture of mtnc acid and 
potassium chlorate converts it into chromic acid The 
chromites are a class of bodies in which chromic oxide Cr 2 0, f 
is united with protoxides, as m the compound Cr tt 0 4 , and 
in chrome ironstone, Cr 2 Fe0 4 Tho hitter, the most 
abundant ore of chiomium, contains besides iron and 
chromium variable propoi turns of magnesium and aluminium, 
and is isomorpbous with magnetic iron ore, Fe/> 4 , and 
spuiil, MgAl 2 0 4 It is a massive and compact, gi uiular, 
raiely crystallized, black-coloured mineral, ot specific 
gravity about 4 4, and hardness 5 5 It occurs usually in 
serpentine, and is found in the Shetland Isles, the depait 
ment of Var in Frame, Yolterra m Tuscany, Silesia, 
Bohemia, Roruas in Norway, tho Urals, near Baltimore in 
the United States, and in many other localities In 1809 
the exports of chrome oie from Norway amounted to 210 
tons Chrome ironstone can be decomposed in the dry 
way for analysis by fusion with potassium bisulphate, to 
which sodium caibonatc and then a little nitre are subse- 
quently added Chromic chloride, Cr 2 C\ can be obtained 
cither m the anhydrous insoluble condition, or as tho gieon 
hydrated salt, soluble m water Similar compounds are 
the tluonde, Ci 2 F ( the bromide, Cr 2 Bi 0 , and the iodide, 
Ct 2 l 0 The sesqui sulphates ot chiomium are the anhydrous 
salt, Ci 2 (S0 4 )j, the hydiated salts with 5 and 15 molecules 
of water, a basic sulphite Cr,0j2S() } , and the chrome 
alums, of the geneial < onstitution Cr »M 2 '(K() 4 ),, 2411/), 
isomorphous with common alum Certain oxides inter 
mediate between the sesquioxide and trioxide have been 
termed chromates of chromium 

The trioxide or anhydnde of chromium, CiO s , com 
parable with sulphuric auhydnde, SO s , can be prepaicd 
by the action of strong sulphunc acid upon potassium 
bichromate , as the liquid cools, the anhydnde separate* 
from it m crimRon aneular ciystals Tt can also be 
obtained by decomposing but mm chromate with nitric acid 
Chionuc anhydride deliquesces in air, and dissolves in 
water, foiming a solution which contains chromic acid 
it is a powerful oxidizei, and acts violently on organic 
substances, such as alcohol and ether, be coming reduced to 
the sesquioxide Dry ammonia gas is converted by it into 
nitrogen and aqueous vapour When peroxide of hydiogen, 
II/) 2 , is added to a solution of chromium tnoxide, an 
unstable blue compound ot probable constitution H 2 Ci 2 O y , 
or po chromic acid , is formed, which dissolves m ether, and 
is decomposed by potash anl soda, but forms stable 
compounds with ammonia, quinine, and other bodies 
Chromic acid, TI,Ci(>«, has not been isolated, and hydrated 
salts of the typo" HM 1 CrO t arc unknown The chromates 
are a large class of bodies, isomorphous wuth tho sulphates 
They are bittor and poisonous salts, mostly of a yellow or 
red colour, and except those of the alkali metals, and of 
calcium, strontium, and magnesium, are more or less 
insoluble in water Most of the insoluble chromates are 
basic The chromates of the alkali metals are the neutral 
or normal yellow salts, M' 2 Cr() 4 , oi M' 2 C) CrO,*, and the 
orange red bichroinati s, or acid salts, M\ 2 0 2CrO,j Potas- 
sium tnchiomate, 1\ ,0 3CrO fJ , repiesents a third series of 
chromates AVith salts of lead, bismuth, and barium, tilt 
alkaline chromates give yellow precipitates , with silver 
salts, a purplish red, and with mercurous salts, a brick-red 
pi capitate Boiled with hydrochlonc acid they give a 
green solution of sesquic hloride of chromium , and with 
sulphurous acid, or with sulphuric acid and alcohol, sugar, 
and other reducing agents, they yield chrome alum When 
a chromate is heated with sulphuric acid and common salt, 
vapours of oxychloride of chromium, or chlorochromic acid, 
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are produced Insoluble chromates fused with nitre yield 
soluble yellow potassium chromate, KgCrO* This salt is 
prepared on a large scale by oxidizing chrome-iron ore in a 
furnace, m the presence of carbonate, sulphate, or chlonde 
of potassium, and chalk or lime The red bichromate or 
acid chromate of potassium, K 2 Cr 2 0 7 , is made by acidifying 
a solution of the neutral salt, or by Jacquelm’s process, 
m which chrome iron ore is ignited with chalk to obtain 
the neutral chromate of calcium , this is then converted by 
sulphuric aud into calcium bichromate, which by double 
decomposition with potassium carbonate yields the potas- 
sium bichromate It melts at a red heat, and at a white 
heat evolves oxygen, as also when warmed with sulphuric 
acid Heated with sulphur or charcoal it deflagrates 
The solution gives with sulphydnc acid a precipitate of 
mixed chromic oxide and sulphui Ammonium bt< hromate 
is decomposed on the application of heat into nitrogen, 
water, aud chromic oxide The oxides and salts of 
chromium give, in both the mner aud outer blowpipe 
(lames, a green bead with borax Chromium unites with iron 
and aluminium, and can bo obtained combined with mercury 
by treating a solution of a chromic salt with sodium 
amalgam Chromium is estimated gravimotrically m the 
form of the sesquioxide, or of a lead or barium salt , 
volumetrically, by the oxidizing effect of a chromate 
on oxalic acid, hydriodit aud, or potassium ferrocyamde 
The alloy teimed thrown mm, containing about three parts 
by weight of chromium to one of iron, is hard enough to seivc 
for cutting glass An extremelysoft steel can be made by cm 
ploying it instead of spieqeleuen in Siemens’s steel process 
Chiomnim compounds are m request for a great diveisity 
of purposes Flee chromic acid and potassium bichromate 
arc used in calico printing, and in bleaching tallow and 
palm oil The bichromate is also employed for the 
volumetric estimation of forious salts, in the printing of 
photographs, and m galvanic batteries , it has evon been 
used with lead chromate tor the adulteration of snuff It 
is itself sometimes adulterated with a mixture of sulphate 
and chloride of sodium, coloured with a strong solution of 
bichiomatc Potassium bichromate m contact with the 
skin produces danguous uhi rs, and internally it acts as a 
violent poison Fused lead chromate rs of value in organic 
chemist! y as an oxidizer, and tho unfused salt is the well- 
known pigment tin ome-i/t l low Chumie-ted is a basic lead 

chromate, Pb,0iO 6 Other pigments are the sesqmoxidi of 
chromium, or (htome-qieen, used in glass-staining, porcelain- 
painting, and in the punting of bank-notes, PaniutnPs 
emetald qrun, a hydrate of the composition 114 c 1 ! 2 0 ,,, 
Lenne and (' asftUtazs <p me, another hydrate, G tnq net's 
piqment vn( t a basic chromic borate, and Plnsy's gxen, 
which is a phosphate of chromium Casali (Gazzetta 
iVumira ltalutna , 1874) recommends for the preparation 
j[ an intense gieen pigment to calcine an intimate mixture 
<of 1 pait of potassium bichromate and 3 parts of baktd 
gypsum , the mass obtained is boded with water, or 
floated with hydiochloiu and The pigment used to pio- 
duce a pink colour cm earthenware is made by ktatmg to 
redness a mixture of 30 paits of peroxide of tin, 10 of 
chalk, and 1 of potassium chromate, — the product being 
powdered and washed with hydrochloric acid (f h b ) 
CHRONICLES, Books 01 lu the Hebrew Canon the 
Chronicles form a single book, entitled D'D*n Events 

of the Times The full title would be D'D'n nn "fBD, Book 
of /Stents of tho Turns, and this again appears to have been 
a designation commonly applied to special histones in the 
more definite shape — Events of the Times of King David , or 
the like (1 Oliron xxvn 24 , Esth x 2 , <fcc ) The Greek 
translators divided the long book into two, and adopted the 
title IlapaActTro/aeva, Things omitted [soil m the other 
historical books] Jerome, following the sense of the 
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Hebrew title, suggested the name of Chrontcon instead of 
Parahpomenon primus et secundus Hence the English 
Chronicles 

The book of Chronicles begins with Adam and ends 
abruptly m the middle of Cyrus’s decree of restoration. 
The continuation of the narrative is found in the book of 
Ezra, which begins by repeating 2 Chron xxxvi 22, 23, 
and filling up the fragment of the decree of Cfyrus A 
closer examination of those parts of Ezra and Nehemiah 
which are not extracted word for word from earlier docu- 
ments or original memoirs, leads to the conclusion that 
Chromcles-Ezra Nehemiah was originally one work, dis- 
playing throughout the peculiarities of language and 
thought of a single editor, who, however, cannot be Ezra 
himself as tradition would have it Thus the fragmentary 
close of 2 Chronicles marks the disruption of a previously- 
existing continuity,— due, presumably, to the fact that in 
the gradual compilation of the Canon the necessity for 
incorporating in the Holy Writings an account of the 
establishment of the post-Exile theocracy was felt, before 
it was thought desirable to supplement Samuel and Kings 
by adding a second history of the period before the Exile 
Hence Chronicles is the last book of the Hebrew Bible, 
following the book of Ezra-Nehenuah, which properly is 
nothing else than tlie scqutl of Chiomcles 

Wlule the original unity of tins series of histones can 
hardly be questioned, it will be more convenient m the 
present aiticle to deal with Chi oracles alone, reserving the 
relation of tho sevtial books for the article Ezra and 
Nkiikmiah The author used a different class ot sources 
for the history before aud aftei the Exile , and thus the 
critical questions affecting the Chronicles are for the most 
pait quite distinct from those which meet us in the book 
of Ezra Besides, the identity of authorship in the two 
histones cannot be conclusively demonstrated ^except by a 
comparison of results diawn from ft separate consideration 
of each book 

Of the autlioislup of Chronicles we know only what 
can be determined by internal evidence The colour of the 
language stamps the book as one of the latest 111 the Old 
Testament, but leads to no exact determination of date 
in 1 Chron xxix 7, whieh reiers to the tune of David, 
a sum of money is leckoned by da) us [E V, dtatns], 
whuli certainly implies that the author wrote after this 
Persian com had been long currant in Judea Bat the 
chief passage appealed to by cntus to fix the date is 
1 Chron 111 19, sqq , where the descendants of Zerubbabel 
seom to be reckoned to six generations (so Ewald, Beitheau, 
&c ) The passage is confused, and the Beptuagmt reads 
it so as to give as many as eleven generations (so Zunz, 
Noldeke) , while on the other hand theme who plead for 
an eaily date aie disposed to assume an interpolation or 
coiruption of the text, or to separate all that follows the 
name of Jesaiah m ver 21 , from what precedes (Movers, 
Keil) But it seems impossible by any fair treatment of 
the text to obtain fewer than six generations, and this 1 
result agraos with the probability that Hattush, who, on the 
intei prettttion which we piefer, belongs to the fouith gene- 
ration from Zerubbabel, was a coritemporaty of Ezra (Ezra 
\m 2) Thus the Chronicler lived at least two generations 
after Ezra With this it accords very well that in 
Nehemiah five generations of high priests are enumerated 
from Joshua (xn 10, sy/ ), and that the last name is that 
of Jaddua, who, as we know from Josephus, was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great That the chronicler wiote 
after tho fall of the Persian monarchy has been argued by 
Etvahl and others from the use of the utle King of Persia 
(1 Chron xxxvi 23) What seems to be certain and 
important for a right estimate of the book is that th? 
author lived a considerable time after Ezra, and stood 
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entirely under the influence of the religious institutions of ! 
the new theocracy This standpoint determined the nature 
of his interest m the early history of his people 

The true importance of Hebrew history had always 
centred m the fact that this petty nation was the people of 
•tshovah, the spiritual God The tragic interest which 
distinguishes the annals of Israel from the forgotten history 
of Moab or Damascus lies wholly in that long contest 
which finally vindicated the reality of spiritual things and 
the supremacy of Jehovah’s pm pose, m the political rum 
of the nation which was the faithless depositary of these 
sacred truths After the Captivity it was impossible to 
write the history of Israel’s fortunes otherwise than m a 
spirit of religious pragmatism But within the limits of 
the religious conception of the plan and pui pose of the 
Hebrew history more than one point of view might bo taken 
up The book of Kings looks upon the history in the 
spirit of the prophets — m that spirit which is still echoed 
by Zechariah (l 5, 6) “ Your fathers, where are they ? 

and the prophets, could they live for ever 1 But my words 
and my statutes, which I commanded my servants the 
prophets, did they not overtake youi fathers] so that 
they turned and said, Like as J ehovah of husts thought to 
do unto us so hath he dealt with us ” But long 
before the Chronicler wrote the last spark of prophecy was 
extinct The New Jeiusalcm of Ezra was organized as a 
municipality and a church, not as a nation The centie 
of religious life was no longer the living piophetic woid but 
the ordinances of the Pentateuch and the liturgical service 
of the sanctuary The religious vocation of Isiuel was 
no longer national but ecclesiastical or municipal, and 
the histoucal continuity of the nation was vividly realized 
only within the walls of Jerusalem and the couits of the 
Temple, in the solemn assembly and stately ceiemomal of 
a feast day* These influences naturally opeiated most 
strongly on those who were officially attached to the 
sanctuary To a Levite, even mure titan to other Jews, the 
history of Istael meant above all things the history of 
Jerusalem, of the Temple, and of the Temple ordinances 
Now the author of Chronicles betrays on every page his 
essentially Levitical habit of mind It even seems possible 
from a close attention to his descriptions of sacred oidi- 
naiKes to conclude that his special interests aie those of a 
common Levite rathei than of a pnest, and that of all 
Levitical functions he is most partial to those of the 
singers, a member of whose guild Ewald conjectures him to 
have been To such a mau the older delineation of thehistoiy 
of Israel, especially m the books of Samuel and Kings, could 
not but appear to be dehuent in some directions, while m 
other lespects its narrative seemed superfluous or open to 
misunderstanding, as for example by recording, and that 
without condemnation, things inconsistent with the Penta- 
teucbal law The histoiy of the ordinances of worship holds 
a very small place m the older record Jerusalem and the 
# Temple have not that central place m the book of Kings 
which they occupied in the minds of the Jewish community 
after the Exile Large sections of the old history are de- 
voted to the religion and politics of the ten tribes, which are 
altogether unintelligible and uninteresting when measured 
by a strictly Levitical staudard , and m general the 
whole problems and struggles of the prophetic period turn 
on points which had ceased to be cardinal in the life oi the 
New Jerusalem, which was no longer called to decide 
between the claims of the Word of Jehovah and the 
exigencies of political affairs and social customs, and which 
could not comprehend that men absorbed m deeper spiritual 
contests had no leisure for the niceties of Levitical legisla- 
tion Thus there seemed to be room for a new history, 
which should confine itself to matters still interesting to 
the theocracy of Zion, keeping Jerusalem and the Temple 
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in the foreground, and developing the divine pragmatism 
of the history, not so much with reference to the prophetic 
word as to the fixed legislation of the Pentateuch, so that 
the whole narrative might bo made to teach that tho glory 
of Israel lies in the observance of the divine law and ritual 

For tho sake of systematic completeness the author bogiUH 
with Adam, as is the custom with later Onental writers 
But he had nothing to add to the Pentateuch, and the 
period fiom Moses to David contained little that served his 
purpose He, therefore, contracts the early history into a 
senes of genealogies, which were doubtless by no means 
the least interesting part if his work at a time when every 
Israelite was concerned to prove the purity ol his Hebrew 
descent (< J Ezra n 59, Gd) From the death of Saul the 
history becomes fullei and runs parallel with the books of 
Samuel and Kings The limitations ol the author’s interest 
in past times appear m tho omission, among other paiticu 
lars, of David’s reign m Hebron, of tho disorders in his 
family and the revolt of Absalom, of tho circumstances of 
Solomon s accession, and of many details as to the wisdom 
and splendour ol that sovereign, as well as of his fall into 
ldolatiy In the later history the ten tribes aro quite 
neglected, and political atlans m Judah receive attention, 
not in proportion to then lntimsic importance, but according 
as they serve to exemplify God’s help to tho obedient aud 
Uis chastisement of tho ubcllious That tho author is 
always unwilling to speak ol the misfortunes ol goodiulcrs 
is not to be asm bed with some uitics to a deliberate sup- 
pression of truth, but shows that the book was tluoughout 
composed not m puicly histoucal interests, but with a view 
to inculcate a single piaitical lesson The moie important 
additions winch tho Clnoniclcr makes to the old narrative 
consist pai tly of statistical lists (1 Clnon xu ), partly of 
full details on points connected with the history ol tho 
sanctuary and the gnat leasts or the aiclneology of the 
Levitical mmisliy (1 Ohron xm , xv , xvi , xxn -xxix , 

2 Cliron xxix xxxi , iU ), and partly of narratives of 
victories and defeats, of sms and punishments, of obedience 
and its reward, winch could be made to point a plain 
religious lesson m favour of faithful observant o of the Jaw 
(2 Cliron xm , xiv 9, xjy , xx , xxi 11, ay// , <fcc ) The 
minor variations of Chionules fiom the books of Samuel 
and Kings are analogous in prim lple to the larger additions 
and omissions, so that the whole work has a consistent 
and well-marked diameter, presenting the history m quite 
a different peispective fiom that of the old narrative 

Heie, then, a critical question arises Is tho change of 
perspective wholly due to a difteunt selection of items from 
authentic histoucal tradition V May we assume that every 
thing which is new in tho Chiomcles has been taken 
exactly lroin oldu sources, or must we judge that the 
stand] mint of the author lias not only governed the selec 
tion, but colouud the statement of historical facts] Are 
all Ins novelties new data, or are some of them inferences 
of his own lioiu the same data as lie before us m other 
books of tin* Bible i To answer these questions we must first 
inquire what wtic the historical materials at his command 
The Chronicler makes frequent reference to earlier histones 
which he rites by a great variety of names That the 
names “ Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” “ Book 
of the Kings of J udah and Israel,” “ Book of the Kings of 
Israel,” and “ Aflairs of the Kings of Israel ” (2 Chron 
xxxm 1H, Jleh ) refer to a single work is not disputed 
Undei one or other title this book is cited some ten times 
Whether it is identical with the Midrash [EY, story ] of 
the buok of the Kings (2 Chron xxiv 27) is not certain 
According to later usage the term Midi ash would mean a 
commentary on the book of the Kings But it is perhaps 
as plausible to suppose with Ewald that the book of the 
Kings was itself called a Midrash or learned compilation. 
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That the work so often cited by the Chronicler is not 
the Biblical book of the same name is manifest from what 
is said of its contents It must have been quite an exten 
sive work, for among other things it contained genealogical 
statistics (1 Ohron ix 1), and it incorporated certain older 
prophetic writings — in particular, the dtbarim f words or 
history] of Jehu the son of Hanani (2 Chron xx 34, where 
for “ who is mentioned m ” read “ which was copied into ”) 
and the vision of Isaiah (2 Ohron xxxn 32) Now it is 
noticeable that win re the Chroniclei dots not cite this com- 
prehensive work at tin* < lose of a king’s reign lie geneially 
refers to some special authority which bears the name of a 
prophet (2 Chron ix 29 , xu 15, 4rc) But the book of 
the Kings and a special prophet u writing are not cited for 
the same reign It is therefore highly probable that m 
other cases than those of Isaiah and Jehu the writings of 
or about prophets wln< h an < ited in dummies were known 
to the author only as paits of tin gieat book of Kings 
Even 2 Chron xxxm 18, 19, when the English version 
depaits from the received Hchiew text, but probably 
expresses the (<>rie< t reading, 1 seems rather to confirm than 
to oppose tins conclusion, which is now disputed by very 
few scholars except m the case of Isaiah’s history of 
U7Ziah, 2 Chron xxvi 22 s The general conclusion is that 
it is very doubtful win tie* 1 ’ the c luonichr used any his- 
torical work now lost with the exception of the book of 
Kings Even lus genealogical lists may have been wholly 
derived from that work (1 Chron ix J), though for these 
ho may also have hud otliei materials at c ommaiid 

Now we know that the two duet souk os of the canonical 
book of Kings wc ic entitled A minis [“ < vents of the times ”] 
of the Kntf/s of 1st ml and Judah respectively That tin. 
lost source of the Chronicles was not independent of these 
works at once appears probable both fiom the natuieof the 
case and from the close and olten verbal parallelism between 
many sections of the two Biblical narratives But while 
the canonical book of kings had separate sources foi the 
northern and southern kingdoms, the source of Chioniclts 
was a history of the two kingdoms combined, and so, no 
doubt, was a more recent work in great measure extiacted 
from the older annals Yet it contained also mattei not 
derives! from these wcuks, foi it is pritty clear fiom 2 
Kings xxi 17 that the Annuls ol the Kings of Judah gave 
no accouut of Marmsseh’s repentance, which, moulding to 
2 Chron xxxm 18, 19, wais narrated m the great book of 
the Kings of Israel it was founeily the opinion of 
Bertheau, and is stdl maintained by lxeil, that the paial 
lolismsof Chronicles with Samuel and Kings arc sufliaently 
explained by the ultimati common source fiom winch both 
narratives drew But most critics hold that the ( 'lit milder 
also drew directly fiom the canonical books of Samuel and 
Kings as he unquestionably did from the Pentateuch This 
opinion is probable in itself, as the earlier books of the Old 
Testament uumot have been unknown to the author , and 
perhaps the? critical analysis of the canonical book of Kings 
is ftheady far enough advanced to enable us to say that in 
soituW the piral lei passages the Chronicler uses words which 
were not wiitton in the annals but by the author of Kings 
lnmsolf In particular Chronicles agrees with Kings in those 
short notes of the moral cliuractei of individual monarchs 
which can hardly lie ascribed to an earlier hand than that 
of the final author of the latter book It is, of course, 
possible, as Bertheau points out, that the author of the 
chief source of Chronicles already used out canonical book 
of Kings , and in general the connections of the successive 
Historical books whidi preceded the present canonical 

1 Others, following the Massoritu text, find in verae 19 an unknown 
prophet Ohozai So E V margin has Homu 

M Zookler and Keil still dissent from the current view 
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histones are sufficiently complex to make it very unwise to 
indulge in positive assertions on a matter m which bo many 
possibilities may be suggested Those critics who have a 
low opinion of the historical value of the Chronicles, and 
especially Graf, are ready to regard the earlier canonical 
books as the chief source of the work, and to suppose that 
the author seldom had authority for his additions t^ Samuel 
and Kings , while Keil, on the other hand, is anxious to 
prove that the earlier canonical histones were not used at 
all, and so makes the most of the value of the special 
sources open to the Chronicler The truth piobably lies 
between these two extremes 

The close and frequently verbal coincidence of the text 
of so many passages of Chronicles and the earlier books 
raises a presumption that m general the later author copied 
his sources with great fidelity In other cases diversities 
of statement occur from which inferences unfavourable to 
the Chronicler have c ften been drawn It must, however, 
be remomboud that even copyists at that time were allowed 
a degree* of freedom which modern wnteis would not venture 
to txircise, and that different recensions of the same book 
—for example the extant Hebrew text of Samuel and that 
which lay be foie the Greek translator— frequently varied 
not only m [mints of expression but m names and numbers, 
in tho addition oi omission of details and explanatory 
n marks, and even in larger matttrs Of course such 
vu nations must be more numerous and important m the 
case of parallel nairatives which aie derived only m an 
indimt way from the same original sources It proper 
wuglit is allowed to these considerations we must agree 
with Bertheau that 44 critics ought not to have charged our 
author with intentional distortions of the narrative or with 
inventing false statements, evidence to justify smheharges 
cannot be adduced ” Full pi oof of the soundness of this 
observation cannot be given without a long cfiscussion of 
details As an example it may suffice to take the tendency 
to exaggerate which has been traced m the larger numbers 
ot Chronicles (1 Chron xxi 5 computed with 2 
Sam xxiv 9, 1 Chron xxi 25 compared with 2 Sam 
xxiv 24, and so forth) It. may fairly be said that such 
larger numb* rs are m geneial characteristic of a later 
ucord But they prove little as to the idiosyncrasy of 
the Chrcmcler and cannot with any certainty be laid to his 
chai go as an individual, win n wo lmd that in the Massorctic 
ti xt of 1 Sam vi 19 the original mimbt r 70 has increased 
to 50,000 Tho tendency of numbers to growm successive 
transcuptions is one which criticism must ulways keep m 
view, and which, doubtless, was at work betoro as well as 
after the time of tho Chronicler 

Variations which cau be distinctly connected with 
demonstiable personal peculiarities of the writer or with 
the spec lfic object of his work belong to a diffiient category 
But here also great caution must be txorcised For 
example*, no part of the nanative has been moie suspected 
than the (aptivity and repentance of Manasseh It is t 
argued that the author’s theory of Divine retribution made 
it incredible to him that a wicked and unrL*pentant kmg 
could enjoy the long reign granted to Manasseh But it 
is quite plain from 2 Chron xxxm 18 that this narrative 
existid in the sources which lay before the writer, and the 
Assyrian msi nptions have shown that what is said of the 
captivity of the Jrnlean king is in perfect accordance with 
the state of affairs m the Assyrian empue at the time 
(Schrader, Kidnisih if ten mid A T y p 238, sqq ) 

In general, then, it seems safe to conclude with Ewald, 
Bertheau, and other cautious critics that there is no founda- 
tion for the accusation that the Chronicler invented history 
m the interest of his parenetic and practical purposes But 
on the other hand it is not to be doubted that in shaping 
his narrative he allowed himself the same freedoms as were 
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taken by other ancient historians, and even by early copyists, 
and it is the business of historical criticism to form a clear 
conception of the nature and limits of these freedoms, with 
a view to distinguish in individual passages between the 
facts derived by the Chronicler from his written sources 
^nd the literary additions, explanations, and influences 
which are his own In particular — 

1 ifts explanations of verbal or material difficulties 
must be critically considered Thus even Keil admits an 
terror m 2 Cluon xx 3G, 37, where tho Tliarslnsh ships, that 
is ships fit for along voyage, which Jehoshaphat built on the 
Red Sea (1 Kings xxu 48), aie explained as slaps voyugmg 
to Tartessus m Spam Such criticism is especially necessary 
where rcunarks are introduced tending to explain away the 
differences m religious observant es between eaily tarns and 
the period of the Ckromclor Thus in 1 Cla on \xi 28 
sqq , an explanation is given of tho reasons winch led David 
to sacuhco on the tlaeshmg-floor of Oman instead of going 
to the bra/en altar at Gibeon But it is certain that at 
the tune of David the pnnuplo of a single altar was not 
acknowledged, and therefoio no explanation was lupmtd 
In 1 Kings in 3, 4, Gibeon appeals only as the chief of 
many liigli-places, aiul it is difficult to a\oid the conclusion 
that the Chronicler has simply in fen at fiom the uiipot tarn e 
of this sanctum y that it must have possessed a spec nil 
legitimation, which could only consist m the piescnce of 
the old blazon altar 

2 A certain freedom of literary form was always allow eel 
to ancient liistouans, and need not per] ilex anyone who does 
nob apply a false standard to the liairative To this head 
belongs espccnlly the introduction ot spin lies like that of 
Abijah in 2 Cluon xm Tins rj > ecdi is no doubt a fiee 
composition, and would be so understood by the authors 
contomporarns By such literary devices the author is 
enabled to nut a lesson without interrupting the thread of 
his narrative by leflections of his own Similar remarks 
apply to the Psalm m 1 Chi mi xm , which is made up ot 
ext i acts from Psalms cv , xevi , evi 

3 A usage not peculiai to tho Chronicler among Old 
Testament writers, and whnh must be carefully taken into 
account by the historical cutic, is that of giving statistical 
information*™ a lianative form This is the principle 
which undeilies many genealogical lists of the Bible, and 
which alone explains tho vunatious between different 
accounts of the genealogy proceeding fiotn a single 
ancestor Infoi rmition as to the subdivisions of clans, the 
intermingling of populations, and the like, is tliiown into 
a gcnealogn al form Thus the different sons of a father 
often stand merely foi the brandies of a family as they 
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C HRONOLOGY (from the Greek xpovahoyta, computa- 
tion of time) is tho science which treats of time Its 
• object is to aridiige and exhibit the various events which 
have occurred in the history of thowoildm the older of 
their succession, and to ascertain the intervals of time 
between them 

The preservation of any record, however rude, of the 
lapse of time implies somo knowledge of the celestial 
motions, by which alone time can be aecmately measured, 
and some advancement m the aits of civilized life, which 
could* only be attained by the acc umulated expei lence of 
many generations Before the invention of letters the 
memory of past transactions could not be picserved beyond 
a few years with any tolerable degree of accuracy Events 
which greatly affected the physical condition of tho human 
race, or were of a nature to make a deep impression on the 
mmda of the rude inhabitants of the earth, might be 
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existed at some one time. Of course lists made out at 
different tunes when the divisions of clans had vauec 
produce an apparent discrepancy in the names of the sous 
The union of two clans is expressed as marriage, or the 
territory is the wife, and her several husbands aie succor 
sive populations, and so foith 1 A different application of 
the same principle seems to lie m the account of the 
institutions of Levitical service' winch is mtioduced m 
connection with the tiansfuc me of the utk to Jerusalem 
by David The author is not concerned to distinguish the 
giadual sttps by which the lavitual oignm/ation attained 
its full development But he wishes to describe the 
system in its complete foim, especially as legauls the 
service of flit singcia, and lie does this under tho leign of 
Ihnid, who was the father of lltbitw psalmody, ami tho 
ristoiei of the sum turn y of tho aik 

This account of some of the leading points of view 
which cuticism of the Chiouiclos lias to take up makes no 
putt nee at completeness, but may suffice to indicate the 
n it uie of the pi oblcms which anse in a detailed study of 
the lianative, and to show that much is to bo learned from 
the book not only m the way of supple meat to the cailier 
history, but foi the bcttei unclt (standing of the religious 
spirit and oidinames of the theouaey us it was after E/ra. 

Ltfmtfun - Ahm\ puls of iln ( Iikmih ]< » olh i a \ery haul tu^k 
to tin <\]>ositoi, tspuinlh the gem .Bogus, whin to other tumbles 
lsndduitlu cxtniin (ojruption aid na ttiv \ in itioiin of tho pi oner 
mines m tie wisjons luonu nln ulv t ompl mis of tins ctiflu uity 
m tlu (Sink ind Old balm, and tills ns what pains lie himmlf 
took to sunn light n uliugs with tlu ud of a halted lew Com 
lmntiitois him iitlu i sin link fiom ippiom lung the hook The 
hist i k position is tin vu\ t mini woik of lhitlu m (1st id 1854, 
Ing Tims 1857, 2d cd IHW)) Tina me also < onnm iitam s by 
Kill (Lnpsic, 1 tw 0, J'ng Tunis 1 S7 2) and Zo< klcr (m lungra 
liii* funk, 1871) Butin m is cautiously uitn al, Kill const n a 
tivo and ipologi In , Z<>< kit i not (putt so t oiisi ivativc Valuable 
uiutnhutioiis to tin (Mgtsisol tlu hook in tola ion ml m Kv\ tld’s 
Ihstunf of Jmut ltnwliiison s iu>t<s m tl < JSjxa/ n s Commoiianj 
ait not vuy nnpoit.mt Tin n is i luge htuatun on isngogic 
ipustious, and tsp<<iill> upon tlu <u debility ot tlu iiiuiativta 
|m t uliat to Chionuhs Bt suits tin lull disillusions in hooks of 
() T lntiodin tion (< sp< ually D< \\ « tie - S< lnudu, and Rill), the 
stndtnt must life i to tlu uiy v iluibh discussion in tint nitiodm 
toi\ putol V wild’s hist <»i \ , and to tin sipnatc ti« at jsc h of Mot c»ih, 
huh'* he fhift tsnekmufi ii iilm tin Jli/thsi/o Chtond, Bonn, 1814, 
(in answu to the assaults ot I >t Whttnand Giiunboig), and (Jiaf, 
Jtn (iiMhuhtluhni lithhn r/< v ^1 T , lupsn, 18(10 (haf con- 
i links that the 1 hmnit h s Imvi ilinost no t dm ns a doumumtniy 
SOllI ( I lol tlu UK 11 lit ll 1st OI \ hut 111 ]»|]\ lift (OIM SpOIldllKO with 
lit l tin an hi suhsupu nll\ ndnuttid that tins statniunt is too Htiong 
(sco the picficc to lkithc mis 2ci edition) The older woiks aie 
tnmmrnttd hy (aip/o\, and m idler hooks of introduction 
Ligimlc’s edition ot t lit Tuh/hw, which is not in the Kubbmnal 
Bildts, dc saves spe a d mention {Uagwgrajiha Chahiauc, Lnpsu, 
1872) (W Kb) 
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vaguely transmitted through several ages by tiaditional 
nauative blit mteivals ot tunc, cxpiessid by abstract 
numbcis, and these constantly varying besides, would soou 
esc ape the me moiy The invention ot the art of writing 
afforded the means of substituting precise and permanent 
rc colds for vague and t vatic scent ti, edition , but m the 
infancy of the world, mankind had learned neither to 
estimate an mutely the duiation of time, nor to refu pass 
mg events to any fixed epoch Writing was practised 
many untunes In foie lust on aim began to assign dates to 
the events they mu rated The nmstei pieces of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, while setting forth, each m the manner 
suited to the author’s aim, events m the older of their 
succession, aie stones without dates 

1 On the appl nation of this style of t vpmision to the genealogiec 
of On mucks, the reader may consult Wcllhausen lie Oenfihus ti 
Juimihi'i hula** qua 1 Chr n iv enumrrantur, Gottingen, 1870 
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For these reasons the history of the early ages of the 
world is involved in almost unpenetrable obscurity, and 
chronology, comparatively speaking, is only of recent origin 
After political relations began to be established, the neces- 
sity of preserving a register of passing seasons and years 
would soon be felt, and the practice of recording important 
transactions must have grown up as a necessary conse- 
quence of social life But of these early records a very small 
portion only has escaped the ravages of tune and barbarism 

The earliest written annals of the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romans are irretrievably lost The traditions of the Druids 
perished with them A Chinese emperor has the credit of 
burning “ the books ” extant in his day (about 220 B c ), 
and of burying alive the scholars who were acquainted 
with them And a Spanish adventurer destroyed the picture 
records which were found m the pueblo of Montezuma 

Of the more formal historical writings in which the first 
ineffectual attempts were made in the direction of systematic 
chronology we have no knowledge at first-hand Of 
Hellotucus, the Gieek logograpber, who appears to have 
lived through the greater part of the 5th century n c , and 
who drew up a chronological list of the priestesses of Here 
at Argos , of Ephorus, who lived m the 4th century b c , 
and is distinguished as the first Greek who attempted the 
composition of a universal history , and of Tmmis, who 
in the following century wrote an elaborate history of 
Sicily, m which hestt the example of using the Olympiads 
as the basis of chronology, the works have perished, and 
our meagre knowledge of their contents is derived only 
from fragmentary citations m later writers The same fate 
has befallen the works of Berosus and Manetho, Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus Berosus, a pi lost of Bolus living at 
Babylon in the 3d century bc, added to his historical 
account of Babylonia a chronological list of its kings, which 
he claimed to have compiled fiom genuine archives 
preserved in the temple M am tho, likewise a piicst, living 
at Sebeunytus in Lowei Egypt in the 3d emtury bc, 
wroto in Check a history of Egypt, with an account of its 
thirty dynasties of sovereigns, which lit professed to have 
drawn /torn genuine ai chives in tin keeping of the priests 
Of these works fragments only, more or less copious and 
accurate, have been preserved Eratosthenes, who in the 
latter half of the 2d ctntury b c was keeper of the famous 
Aloxandrian Library, not only made luniself a great name 
by his important work on geography, but by his treatise 
entitled Ghronogra pitta, one of the first attempts to establish 
an exact scheme of geneial chronology, earned for himself 
the title of “ fatliLi of chnmology ” His method of pro- 
cedure, however, was usually conjectural, and guess-woik, 
however careful, acute, and plausible, is still guess-woik and 
not testimony Apollodorus, an Athenian wdio flourished 
m the middle of the 2d contuiy bo, WTote a metrical 
chronicle of events, ranging from the supposed period of 
the fall of Troy to his own day These writers were 
followed by other investigators and systematizes in the 
same field, but their works are lost Of the principal later 
writers whose works are extant, and to whom we owe what 
little knowledge we possess of the labours of their prede- 
cessors, mention will bo made hereafter 

The absence or incompleteness of authentic records, 
however, is not the only source of obscurity and confusion 
m the chronology of remote ages Thore can be no exact 
computation of tunc or placing of events without a fixed 
point or epoch from which the reckoning takes its start It 
was long beforo this was apprehended When it began 
to ho seen, various epochs were selected by various writers , 
and at first each small separate community had its own 
epoch and method of time-reckoning Thus in one city 
the reckoning was by succession of kings, in another by 
archons or annual magistrates, m a third by succession of 
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priests. It seems now surprising that vague counting by 
generations should so long have prevailed and satisfied the 
wants of inquiring men, and that so simple, precise, and 
seemingly obvious a plan as counting by years, the largest 
natural division of time, did not occur to any investigator 
before Eratosthenes 

Precision, which was at first unattainable for want of an 
epoch, was afterwards no less unattainable from tht multi- 
plicity, and sometimes the vanation, of epochs But by 
a natural process the mischief was gradually and partially 
remedied The extension of intercourse between the various 
small groups or societies of men, and still more their union 
in larger groups, made a common epoch necessary, and led i 
to the adoption of such a starting point by each larger 
group These leading epochs continued m use for many 
centuries The task of the chronologer was thus simplified 
and reduced to a study and comparison of dates in a few 
leading systems 

The most important of these systems in what we call 
ancient tunes were the Babylonian, the Greek, and the 
Roman The Jews had no general era, properly so called 
In the history of Babylonia, the fixed point from which 
time was mkoned was the era of Nabonassar, 747 bc 
A mong the Greeks the reckoning was by Olympiads, the 
point of departure being the year m which Corcebus was 
victor in the Olympic Games, 776 bc The Roman 
chronology started from tho foundation of the city, the 
year of which, however, was variously given by different 
authors The most generally adopted was that assigned 
by Varro, 753 b c It is noteworthy how nearly these 
three gieat epochs approach each other, — all lying near the 
middle of the 8th centuiy b r But it is to be remembered 
tnat the beginning of an era and its adoption and use as 
such are not the same thing, nor are they necessarily 
synchronous Of the three ancient eras above»spoken of, 
tho eaihest is that of the Olympiads, next that of the 
foundation ot Rome, and the latest the era of Nabonassar 
But m order of adoption and actual usage the last is first 
It is believed to have been m use from the year of its 
origin It is not known when the Romans began to use 
their eia The Olympiads were not m current use till 
about the middle of the 3d century B c , whefi Timapus, as 
already mentioned, set the example of reckoning by them 
Of these and other ancient and modern eras a full account 
is given m the following pages 

Even after the adoption m Europe of the Christian era, 
a great variety of methods of dating — national, provincial, 
and ecclesiastical — grew up and prevailed for a long time 
in different countries, thus renewing m modern times the 
difficulties expel lenced m ancient times from diversities of 
reckoning An acquaintance with these various methods 
is indispensable to the student of the charters, chronicles, 
and legal mstiuments of the Middle Ages 

In reckoning years from any fixed epoch m constant 
succession, the number denoting the years is necessarily 
always on the increase But rude nations and illiterate f 
people seldom attach any definite idea to large numbers 
lienee it has been a practice, very extensively followed, to 
employ cycles or periods, consisting of a moderate number 
of years, and to distinguish and reckon the years by their 
number in the cycle The Chinese and other nations of 
Asia reckon, not only the years, but also the months and 
days, by cycles of sixty The Saros of the ChaldeanB, the 
Olympiad of the Greeks, and the Roman Indicti6n are 
instances of this mode of reckoning time Several cycles 
were formerly known in Europe , but most of them were 
invented for the purpose of adjusting the solar and lunar 
divisions of time, and were rather employed in the 
regulation of the calendar than as chronological eras. 

They are frequently, however, of very great use in 
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fixing dates that have been otherwise imperfectly ex- 
pressed, and consequently form important elements of 
chronology 

Chronology has shared with history the fruits of the 
novel researches and remarkable discoveries m the field of 
pntiquity which have especially distinguished the present 
Centura The memorabilia of early peoples and ages were 
set down not only m written records but in monumental 
inscriptions The latter, graven on stone or metal, could 
resist the touch of time and the hand of the barbarian 
better than the former , and although at various times 
terrible havoc has been made among them, immense 
numbers are m existence to this day In Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Italy, the practice of monumental 
inscription was very goneral These inscriptions have 
attracted the attention of learned men from vory remote 
ages But as contributions to history and chronology, they 
have within the present century risen into new and surpris- 
ing importance By Grotefend’s decipherment of the 
cuneiform characters, the language of the Babylonian and 
Persian inscriptions, and by Young’s decipherment of hiero- 
glyphics, the language of the Egyptian monuments, two dis- 
coveries made within a few years of each other, new lields of 
vast extent and unknown richness have been opened to his- 
torical explorers These fields are now being diligently 
worked by some of the greatest living scholars , and from 
granite block and fragile papyrus roll results are already 
obtained of rare value and of rarer promise The Assyrian 
inscribed cylinders disinterred but thirty years ago, are 
yielding up the secrets of a long buried past, enlarging the 
horizon of history, and even furnishing the moans of giving 
a precise chronology to periods wheie all was vague The 
publication of the Assyrian Canon by ^11 Henry Rawlinsou 
m 1862, verified as it was by the subsequent discovery of 
a record of a solar eclipse, must mark an epoch in chrono- 
logical science Egyptian researches and interpretations 
have been of similar service, and have strongly tended if 
not to establish the complete accuracy, at least to indicate 
the credibility, of Manetho’s account of the Egyptian 
dynasties The period through which those dynasties 
apparently reached was so vast, stretching so far beyond the 
traditionally accepted limits of man’s existence on the 
eaith, that modern chronologers, when they giew mtical, 
could for a long time only shake their heads m profound 
doubt over Manetho and his vistas of shadowy kings For 
Egyptian chronology the discovery by Mariette, in 1804, 
of the Apis Stelce is one of the highest impoitance A Hood 
of light has been poured on some obscure pages of eaily 
Persian history by the great cuueifoim inscription of 
Belnstun, discovered in 1835 by Colonel Itawlinson, who 
subsequently copied and translated it 

In the article Calendar (q v ), that part of chronology 
has been already treated of which relates to the measuie- 
ment of tune, and the principal methods explained with 
sufficient detail that have been employed, or are still m 
use, for adjusting the lunar months of the solar year, as 
well as the intercalations necessary for regulating the civil 
year according to the celestial motions In the present 
article it is our purpose to give an account (without 
repeating what has been discussed m full in the 
article just namod) of the different Eras and Pci'ioth 
that have been employed by historians, and by the 
different nations of the world, m recording the succes- 
sion df time and events, to fix the epochs at which the 
eras respectively commenced, to ascertain the form and 
the initial day of the year made use of, and to establish 
their correspondence with the years of the Christian era 
These elements will enable us to convert, by a simple 
arithmetical operation, any historical date, of which the 
chronological characters are given according to any era 
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whatever, into the corresponding date in our common are 
of the Incarnation 

Julian Period 

Although the Julian Period (the invention of Joseph 
Scabger, in 1582) is not, properly speaking, a chronological 
era, yet, on account of its affording considerable facilities 
in the comparison of different eras with one another, and 
in marking without ambiguity the years before Christ, it 
is veiy generally employed by chrouologcrs It consists of 
7980 Julian years, and the first year of the Christian era 
corresponded with the year 4714 ot the Julian period 
(See vol iv p 670 ) 

Olympiads 

The Olvinpic games, so famous m Greek history, were 
celebrated once every four years, between the new and full 
moon hist following the summer solstice, on the small plain 
named Olympia m Elis, which was bounded on one side by 
the River Alphous, on anothei by the small tributary stream 
the Cladeus, and on the other two sides by mountains 
The games lasted five days Their ongin, lost in the 
dimness of remote antiquity, was invested by priestly 
legends with a sacred charattei They were said to have 
been instituted bytlieldauu Heracles, to commemorate his 
victory over his four brothers m a footrace According to 
a tradition, possibly more authentic, they were re-established 
by Iplutus, king of Elis, in concert with the Spartan 
Lycmgus and Cleosthenos ot Pisa The practice was long 
afterwards adopted of designating the Olympiad, or period 
of four years, by the name of the victor m the contests of 
the stadium, ami of inscribing his name in the gymnasium 
of Olympia The first who recti ved this honour was 
Cortebua The games in which Coin ‘bus was victor, and 
which form the principal epoch of Greek history, weie 
celebrated about the time of the summer solstice 776 yeais 
befoie the common era of the Incarnation, m the 39.38th 
year of the Julian pmod, and twenty three >ears, accoidmg 
to the account of Varro, betoro the foundation of Rome 

Before the introduction of the Metomc cycle, the 
Olympic year began sometimes with the full moon which 
followed, at other times with that which preceded the sum- 
mer solstice, because the year sometimes contained 384 
days instead of 354 But subsequently to its adoption, the 
year always commenced with the eleventh day of the moon 
which followed the solstice In order to avoid troublesome 
computations, which it would be necessary to recommence 
foi every year, and of which the results differ only by a 
few days, chronologers generally regard the 1st of July as 
the commencement of the Olympic yc ar Some authors, how 
ever, among whom are Eusebius, Jeiome, and the historian 
Socrates, place its commencement at the 1st of September, 
these, however, appear to have confounded the Olympic 
year with the civil year of the Greeks, or the era of the 
Selcucidne 

It is material to observe, that as the Olympic years and 
periods begin with the 1st of July, the first six months of a 
year of our era correspond to one Olympic year, and the 
last six months to another Thus, when it is said that the 
first year of the Incarnation corresponds to the first of the 
195th Olympiad, we are to understand that it is only with 
respect to the last six months of that year that the 
correspondence takes place The first six months belonged 
to the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad In referring 
dates expressed by Olympiads to our era, or the contrary, 
we must therefore distinguish two cases 

1 st, When the event in question happened between the 
1st of January and the 1st of the following July, the sum 
of the Olympic year and of the year before Christ is always 
equal to 776 The year of the era, therefore, will be feund 
by subtracting the number of the Olympic year from 776 
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For example, Varro refers the foundation of Rome to the 
21st of April of the third year of the sixth Olympiad, and 
it is required to find the year before our era Since five 
Olympic periods have elapsed, the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad is 5 x 4 + 3 = 23 , therefore, subtracting 23 
from 77b, we have 733, which is the year before Christ to 
which tho foundation of Rome is referred by Varro 

*2d, When the event took place between the summer 
solstice and the 1st of Januaiy following, the sum of tho 
Olympic year and of the year before Christ is oqual to 777 
The diffeience therefore between 777 and the year m one 
of the dates will give the year m the other date Thus, 
the moon was eclipsed on the 27th of August, a little 
before midnight, in the year 413 btfoie our era , and it is 
required to find the corresponding year m the Olympic era 
Subtract 413 from 777, the remainder is 304, and 364 
divided by four gives 111 without a remainder, conse 
quently the eclipse happened in the touith year of the 
ninety fust Olympiad, which is the date to which it is 
referred by Thucydides 

If the year is after Christ, and the event took place m 
one of the first six months of the Olympic year, that is to 
say, between July and January, we must subtract 776 
from the munbei of the Olympic year to find the cor- 
responding year of our era , but if it took place in one of 
the last six months of the Olympic yeai, or between 
January and July, we must deduct 777 The computation 
by Olympiads seldom occurs m historical records after tlu 
middle of the 3th ciutiny of our era 

The names of the months were different in tho different 
Grecian states The Attu months, of whn h we possess 
the most certain knowledge, were named as follows — 

I Ip( utomba on Game lion 

M< tii# Union \n11u stenon 

Hot di oimoii l< laphcholmn 

Pyanc jision Mun\ < lmm 

Miumu It non Thin# lion 

Post id< on St li ophoj ion 

Et a of tin Foundation of lunrn 

After the Olympiads, the era most fuquently met with 
m ancient history is that of the foundation of Koine, which 
is the clnouologn al epoch adopted by all the Romm 
historians There aie various opinions lespoctmg the yeai 
of the foundation of Rome 

li/, Fabms Pictoi places this event in thelattci half of the 
first year of the eighth Olympiad, which conesponds vv i tli 
the 3967th of tho Julian pi nod, ami with the yeai 717 nc 

2t/, Polybius places it in the set olid yeai of the seventh 
Olympiad, corresponding with 3901 of the Julian pmod 
and 730 n r 

«M, M Porcius Cato places it in the first year of the 
seventh Olympiad, that is, in 3963 of the Julian period, 
and 731 no 

4 th, Veirms Flaicus plates it in tho fourth year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, iu the year 3962 of the Julian 
period, and 7 r >2 n c 

5 th, Tu culms Varro places it m the tlnid year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the yeai 3961 of the Julian 
pt nod, and 733 b r 

A knowledge* of these diflcrent computations is necessary, 
in older to leconcilc tin Roman histonans with one another, 
and evon any one water with himself Li\y in general 
adheies to the epoch of Cato, though he sometimes follows 
that of Fabius Pictoi Cutro follows the account of 
Varro, w Inch is also in geneial adopted by Pliny Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus follows Cato Modem chronologers for 
tho most part adopt tlio account of Varro, which is 
supported by a passage in Censonnus, where it is stated 
that the 99lBt year of Romo commenced with the festival 
of the Palilia, in the consulship of Ulpius and Pontianus 
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Now this consulship corresponded with the 238th year of 
our era , therefore, deducting 238 fiom 991, we have 753 
to denote the year before Christ The Paliha commenced 
on tho 21st of April , and all the accounts agree m regard* 
mg that day as the epoch of the foundation ot Rome 

The Romans employed two sorts of years, the civil year^ 
which was used in the transaction of public arid private 
allairs, and the consular year, according to which th«§ annals 
of their history have been composed The civil year com- 
menced with the calends of January, but this did not hold 
a fixed {dace m the solar yeai till the time of Julius Caesar 
(see vol iv p 666 ) The installation of the consuls regu 
luted the commencement of tho consulai year The initial 
day of the consulate was never fixed, at least before the 
7th century of Rome, but varied with the different acci 
dents winch in times of political commotion so frequently 
occurred to accelerate or retard the elections Hence it 
happens that a consular yeai, generally speaking, com- 
prehends a part not only of two Juliau years, but also of 
two civil years Tin consulate is tho date employed by 
the Latin historians generally, and by many of the Greeks, 
down to the 6th ccntuiy of oui era 

In the eia of Rome the commencement of the year is 
placed at the 21st of A pul , an event therefore which 
happened m the months of Jauuaiy, Febiuury, March, or 
during the first twenty clays of A pul, iu the year (for 
example) 300 of Rome, belongs to the civil year 501 
Ref oie the time of the Deccmvus, however, February was 
tin last month of the year Many authors confound the 
yea) of Rome with the civil year, supposing them both to 
bcgiu on tho 1st of January Others again confound both 
the year of Rome aud the civil year with the Juliau year, 
which m fact became the civil year after the regulation of 
the calendar l>y Julius O.esar Through a like want of 
attention, many writers also, paiticularly among the 
moderns, have confounded the Julian and Olympic years, 
by making an entire Julian year correspond to an entire 
Olympic year, as if both had commenced at the same 
epoch Much attention to these paiticulars is required in 
the compansoii of ancient elutes 

The Chnstuin Era n 

The Christian or vulgar era, called also the era of the 
Inc ai nation, is now almost umvci sally employed m 
Clmstmn countries, and is even used by some Eastern 
nations Its epoch or commencement is the 1st of January 
m the foui th year of the 19ltli Olympiad, the 733d from 
the foundation of Rome, aud the 4714th of the Julian 
penod It is usually supposed to begin with the year of 
the birth of Christ, but there are various opinions with 
icgard to the year in winch that event took place This 
epoch was introduced m Italy in the 6th century, by 
Dionysius the Little, a Roman abbot, and began to be 
used in Gaul m the 8th, though it was not generally 
followed in that countiy till a century latei From extant 
chatters it is known to have been in use m England befoie f 
the close of the 8th century Before its adoption the usual 
piactice m Latin countiies was to distinguish the years by 
their number m the cycle of Indietion 

In the Christian eia the years are simply distinguished 
by tlie cardinal numbers, those befoie Christ being 
maiked nc (Before Christ), or a u (Ante Christum), and 
those after Christ a n (Anno Donum) This method of 
rec konmg time is more convenient than those which employ 
cycles or periods of any length whatever, but it still fails 
to satisfy in the simplest manner possible all the conditions 
that are necessary for registering the succession of events. 
For, since tho commencement of the era is placed at 
an intermediate period of history, we are compelled to 
resort to a double manner of reckoning, backward as well 
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t m forward* Some ambiguity is also occasioned by the 
want of uniformity in the method of numbering the pre- 
ceding years. Astronomers denote the year which preceded 
the first of Our era by 0, and the year previous to that by 
1 b.c. , but chronologers, m conformity with common 
notions, call the year preceding the era 1 b c , the previous 
•year 2 &o., and so on. By reckoning m this manner, 
there os an interruption m the regular succession of the 
numbers, and in the years preceding the era, the leap 
years, instead of falling on the fourth, eighth, twelfth, &c., 
fall, or ought to fall, on the find, fifth, ninth, &c 

In the chronicles of the Middle Ages much uncertainty 
frequently arised respecting dates on account of the 
different epochs assumed for the commencement of the 
Christian year Dionysius, the author of the era, adopted 
the day of the Annunciation , or the 25th of March, which 
preceded the birth of Christ by nine months, as the com 
mencement of the first year of the era This epoch there 
fore precedes that of the vulgai era by ume months and 
seven days This manner of dating was followed in some 
of the Italian states, and continued to bo used at Fisa even 
down to the year 1745 It was also adopted in some of 
the Papal bulls , and there are proofs of its having been 
employed m France about the middle of the 11th centuiy 
Some chroniclers, who adhere to the day of the Annuncia- 
tion as the commencement of the year, reckon from the 
25th of March following our epoch, as the Florentines in 
the 10th centuiy Gregory of Tours, and some writers of 
the 6 th and 7th cen tunes, make the year commence some- 
times with the 1st of Mai ch, and sometimes with the 1st 
of January In France, under the third race of kings, it 
was usual to begin the year mth Easter , and this practice 
continued at least till the middle of the 16th century, for 
an edict was issued by Chailes IX in the month of 
January 1 663, ordaining that the commencement of the 
year should thenceforth be considered as taking place on 
the 1st of Januarj An instance is given, m L'Art de 
Verifier les Dates y of a date m which the year is reckoned 
from the 1 8th of March , but it is probable that this refers 
to the astronomical year, and that the 18th of March was 
taken fot the day of the vernal equinox In Germany, 
about the Vth century, it was usual to commence the year 
at Christmas , and this practice also prevailed at Milan, 
Borne, and other Italian cities, m the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries 

In England, the practice of placing the beginning of the 
year at Christmas was introduced m the 7th century, and 
traces of it are found even m the 13th Gervase of 
Canterbury, who lived in the 13th century, mentions that 
almost all writers of his country agreed m regarding 
Christmas day as the first of the year, bocause it forms, as 
it were, the term at which the sun finishes and recommences 
his annual course In the 12th century, however, the 
custom of beginning the civil joar with the day of the 
Annunciation, or the 25th of March, began to prevail, and 
t continued to be generally followed from that time till the 
reformation of the calendar iu 1752 The historical year 
has always been reckoned by English authors to btgin with 
the 1st of January The htuigic year of the Chuich of 
England commences with the first Sunday of Advent 

A knowledge of the different epochs which have been 
chosen for the commencement of the year m different 
countries is indispensably necessary to the right interpreta- 
tion qf ancient chronicles, charters, and other documents m 
which the dates often appear contradictory We may cite an 
example or two It is well known that Charles the Great 
was crowned emperor at Borne on Christmas day m the 
year 800, and that be died in the year 814, according to 
our prosent manner of reckoning But m the annals of 
Mete and Moissac, the coronation is stated to have taken 


place w the year 801, and his death m 813. In the first 
case the annalist supposes the year to begin with Christmas, 
and accordingly reckons the 25th of December and all the 
following days of that month to belong to 801, whereas m 
the common reckoning they would be referred to the year 
800 In the second case the year has been supposed to 
begin with the 25th of Match, or perhaps with Easter, 
consequently the first thiee months of the year 814, 
reckoning from the 1 st of January, would be referred to 
the end of the year 813 The English Revolution is 
popularly called the Revolution of 1 688 Had the year 
then begun, as it now does, with the 1st of January, it 
would have been the revolution of 1689, William and Mary 
being received as king and queen m 1 * ebruary m the year 
1689 , but at that time the yeai was consideied m England 
as beginning ou the 25th of March Another circumstance 
to which it is often necessary to pay attention in the com 
paiison of dates, is the alteration of style which took 
place on the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar (see vol 
iv pp 67 1 sqy ) 

Em of the Cieation of the Ti 07/d 

A 8 the Gieok and Roman methods of computing time 
were connected with certain pagan rites and observances, 
which the Chnstiaus held in abhorience, the latter began 
at an early period to mutate the Jews m reckoning their 
years from the supposed penodof the creation of the world. 
The chronological elements on which both Jews and 
Christians founded their computations for deter mining this 
penod weie derived from the Old Testament nairatives, 
which have been transmitted to us through three distinct 
channels These are the Hebrew text of the Scnptures, 
the Samaritan text, and the Greek version known as the 
Soptuagiut In respect of chronology, the three accounts 
are totally irreconcilable with each other, and no conclusive 
reason can be given for profaning any one of them to 
another We have no concurrent testimony with which to 
compare them , nor is it even known winch of them was 
regai ded as the most probable by the Jews themselves, 
when the books of the Old Testament were revised and 
transcribed by Ezra The oidmary rules of probability 
cannot be applied to a state of things m which the duration 
of human life is represented as extending to nearly a 
thousand years 

From computations founded on loose and conflicting 
data it would be vain to look for knowledge 01 even 
for concord of opinion From the very nature of the case 
discussion is hopeless labour The subject is one to which 
the saying Quot homines tot sententuv applies with almost 
literal truth Des Vignoles, m the preface to his Chron- 
ology of Saa ed History , asserts that he collected upwards 
of two hundred different calculations, the shortest of which 
reckons only 3483 years between the creation of the world 
and the commencement of the vulgai era, and the longest 
6984 The difference amounts to thirty-five centuries 
It suffices, therefore, to point out that the so-called era of 
the creation of the world is a purely conventional and 
uibitrary epoch , that, practically, it means the year 4004 
lie,— this being the date which, under the sanction of 
Archbishop Hasher’s opinion, has won its way, among its 
hundreds of competitors, into most general acceptance 
The reader who is desirous of more detailed information on 
this subject may cousult the first volume of the Universal 
Uutoi y, or L'Art de Verifier les Dates , avant J (7, p 9, 

Jewish Year and Eras 

Before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt their 
year commenced at the autumnal equinox , but m order 
to solemnize the memory of their deliverance, the month of 
**uan or Ahih % in which that event took place, and which 

V — 90 
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Calls about the time of th« vernal equinox, was afterwards j 
regarded as the beginning of the ecclesiastical or legal year 
In civil affairs, and m the regulation of the jubilees and 
mbbatical years, the Jews still adhere to the ancient year, 
which begins with the month Tisn, about the tune of the 
autumnal equinox (On the regulation of the Jewish year, 
see vol iv p 677 ) 

After their dispersion, the Jews were constrained to 
havo recourse to the astronomical rules and cycles of the 
moie enlightened heathen, m order that their leligioua 
festivals might be observed on the same days in all the 
countries through which they were scattered For this 
purposi they adopted a<yelo of eighty-four years, which is 
mentioned by several of the ancient fathers of the church, 
and which the early Christians bon owed fiom them for 
the regulation of Eastei This cycle seems to be neither 
more nor less than thoOahppu period of seventy-six yeais, 
with the addition of a Greek octaeteris, mordei to disguise 
its true source, and give it an appearance of originality 
In fai t, the penod of Calippus containing 27,759 days, and 
the oi Ue tens 2922 days (su vol iv p G88), the sum, which 
is 30,681, is exactly the numboi of days in eighty-four 
Julian yeais But the addition was very far from being 
an impiovement on the woik oj Calippus , for instead of a 
diffi renco of only five hours and fifty-thiee minutes between 
the places of the sun and moon, which was the whole error 
of the Oalippic period, this difference, in the period of 
eighty-four yeais, amounted to one day, six hours, and 
foity-ono minutes Buccherius places the commencement 
of tins cycle m the year 162 no , Pndeaux m the year 
291 n o According to the account of Pndeaux, the fifth 
cycle must have commenced m the year 46 of our era , 
and it was m this year, according to St Prospcrus, that 
the Christians began to employ the Jewish cycle of eighty- 
four years, which they followed, though not uniformly, for 
the legulation of Easter, till the time of the Council of Nice 

Soon aftei the Niiene council, the Jews, in mutation of 
the Ohusfcians, abandoned the cycle of eighty-lour years, 
and adopted that of Mcton, by which their lumsolar year 
is legulutod at the present day This improvement was 
first pioposed by liabbi Samuel, rector of the Jewish school 
of Sora m Mesopotamia, and was finally accomplished m 
the year 360 of our eia by Rabbi llillel, who introduced 
that form of the year which the Jews at present follow, 
and which, they say, is to endure till the coming of the 
Messiah 

Till the 15th century the Jews usually followed the ora 
of the Seloucidm or of Contracts Since that time they 
have generally employed a mundane era, and dated from 
the creation of the world, which, according to their com- 
putation, took plaic 3760 years and about three months 
befoio the commencement of our era No rule can be 
given for determining with certainty the day on which 
any given Jewish year begins, without entering into the 
minutue of tluir n regular and complicated calendar A 
table comprising twelve cycles of Jewish years will be 
found at pp 678, 679 of vol iv 

Ei a of Constant maple 

This era, which is still used m the Greek Church, and 
was followed by the Russians till the time of Peter the 
Great, dates from the u cation of the world The Incarna- 
tion falls m the year 5509, aud corresponds, as m our era, 
with the fouith yeai oi the 194th Olympiad The civil 
yeai commences with the 1st of September, the ecclesiastical 
year sometimes with the 21st of March, sometimes with 
the 1st of April It is not certain whether the year was 
considered at Constantinople as beginning with September 
before the separation of the Eastern and Western empires 

At the commencement of our era there had elapsed 5508 


years and four months of the era of Constantinople. 
Hence the first eight months of the Christian year 1 coincide 
with the Constantmopohtan year 5509, while the last 
four mouths belong to the year 5510. In order, therefore, 
to find the year of Christ corresponding to any given year 
in the era of Constantinople, we have the following rule — 

If the event took place between the 1st of January and* 
the end of August, subtract 5508 from the givena year ; 
but if it happened between the 1st of September and the 
end of the year, subtract 5509 

Era of Alexandria 

The chronological computation of Julius Afncanus was 
adopted by the Christians of Alexandria, who accordingly 
reckoned 5500 years from the cieation of Adam to the 
birth of Christ But m reducing Alexandrian dates to the 
common era, it must be observed that Julius Africanus 
placed the epoch oi the Incarnation three years earlier than 
it is placed m the usual reckoning, so that the initial day 
of the Christian era fell m the year 5503 of the Alex- 
andrian era This coricspondence, however, continued only 
from the introduction of the era till the accession of 
Diocletian, when an alteration was made by dropping ten 
years m the Alexandiiau account Diocletian ascended 
the imperial tin one m the year of Christ 284 According 
to the Alexandrian computation, this was the year 5787 
of the woild, and 287 of the Incarnation , but on this 
occasion ten years were omitted, and that year was thence- 
forth called the year 5777 of the world, and 277 of the 
Incarnation There are, consequently, two distinct eras of 
Alexandria, the one being used before and the other after 
the accession of Diocletian It is not known for what 
reason the alteration was made , but it is conjectured that 
it was for the pui pose of causing a new revolution of the 
cycle of nineteen years (which was introduce^ into the 
ecclesiastical computation about this time by Anatolius, 
bishop of Hierapolis) to commence with the first year of 
the reign of Diocletian In fact, 5777 being divided by 
19 leaves 1 for the year of the cycle The Alexandrian 
era continued to be followed by the Copts m tho 15th 
century, and is said to be still used in Abyssinia 

Dates expressed according to this era are reduced to the 
common era by subtracting 5502, up to the Alexandrian 
year 5786 inclusive, and after that year by subtracting 
5492 , but if the date belongs to one of the four last 
months of the Chnstian year, we must subtract 5503 till 
the year 5786, and 5493 after that year 

Mundane Era of Antioch . 

The chronological reckoning of Julius Africanus formed 
also tho basis of the era of Antioch, which was adopted by 
the Christians of Syna, at the instance of Panodorus, an 
Egyptian monk, who flourished about the beginning of the 
4th century Panodorus struck oft ten years from the 
account of Julius Africanus with regard to the years of the 
world, and he placed the Incarnation three jears later, • 
referring it to the fourth year ol the 194th Olympiad, as 
m the common era Hence the era of Antioch differed 
from the original era of Alexandria by ten years , but 
alter the alteration of the latter at the accession of 
Diocletian, the two eras coincided In reckoning from the 
Incarnation, however, there is a difference of seven years, 
that epoch being placed, m the reformed era of Alexandria, 
seven years later than m the mundane ora of Antioch or in 
the Christian era 

As the Syrian year began m autumn, the year of Christ 
corresponding to any year m the mundane era of Antioch 
is found by subtracting 5492 or 5493 according as the 
event falls between January and September or from Sep* 
tember to January 
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Era of Kabonassar. 

TIub era i* famous m astronomy, Laving been generally 
followed by Hipparchus and Ptolediy It m believed to 
have been in use from the very time of its origin , for the 
observations of eclipses which were collected m Chaldea 
by Calhsthenes, the general of Alexander, and transmitted 
by him to Aristotle, were for the greater part referred to 
the comAencement of the reign of Nabonassar, founder of 
the kingdom of the Babylonians It is the basis of the 
famous Canon of Kings, also called Mathematical Canon, 
preserved to us m the works of Ptolemy, which, before 
the recent astonishing discoveries at Nineveh, was the suje 
authentic monument of Assy nan and Babylonian history 
known to us The epoch from which it is reckoned is 
precisely determined by numerous celestial phenomena 
recorded by Ptolemy, and corresponds to Wednesday at 
mid-day, the 26th of February of the year 747 before 
Christ The year was m all respects the same os the 
ancient Egyptian year On account of the difference m 
the length ot the Julian and Babylonian years, the con- 
version of dates according to the era of Nabonassar into 
years before Christ is attended with considerable trouble 
The suiest way is to follow a comparative table Fre- 
quently the year cannot be fixed with certainty, unless we 
know also the month and the day 

The Greeks of Alexaridua foirneily employed the era of 
Nabonassar, with a year ol 365 days , but soon after the 
rofoimatiou of the calendai by Julius Ctcsar, they adopted, 
like other Komau provincials, the Julian intercalation 
At this time the hist ot Thoth hid receded to the 29th of 
August In the year 126 ol our era, the first of Thoth 
m the ancient Egyptian yeai t urresponded with the 20 Lb 
of July, between which and the 29tli of August theie are 
foi ty days The adoption ot the J ulian year must thei ef on 
have taken place about 160 yeais before the year 13b ol 
our era (the difFerenco between the Egyptian and Julian 
yeais beiug one day in four years), that is to say, about tlu 
year 25 n c In fact, the first of Thoth corresponded with 
the 29fch ot August m the Julian calendar, m the yeais 2.5, 
24, 23, and 22 n c 

Ext the JS(/eu<td<e , ot Mat edoman Eta 

The eia of the Seleucuhe dates from the time of tlm 
occupation of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator, 311 years 
before Christ, m the year of Borne 442, and twelve years 
after the death of Alexander the Great It was adopted 
not only in tho monarchy of the Seleucidap but in general 
m all the Greek countries bordering on the Levant, was 
followed by tho Jews till the 15th century, and is said to 
be used by some Arabians tvou at the present day By 
the Jews it was called the Era of Contracts , because the 
Syrian governors compelled tncm. to make use of it m civil 
contracts, the writers of the books of Maccabees call it the 
Era ot Kings But notwithstanding its geueial prevalence 
m the East for many centuries, authois using it differ much 
• with regard to their maiinei of expressing dates, in conse- 
quence of the different epochs adopted for the commence 
ment of the year Among the Syrian Greeks the year 
began with the month Elul, which corresponds to our 
September The Nestonans aud Jacobites at tho present 
day suppose it to begin with the following month, or 
October The author of the first book of Maccabees 
makes tho era commence with the month Nisan, or April , 
aud tin* author ot the second book with the first Tishrin, 
or October Albategm, a colebiated Arabian astronomer, 
dates from the 1st of October Some of the Arabian 
writers, as Alfergam, date from the 1st of September 
At Tyre the year was counted from the 19th of our 
October, at Gaza from the 28th of the same month, and at 
Damascus from the vernal equinox. These discrepancies 
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render it extremely difficult to determine the exact eorre 
spondence of Macedonian dates with those of other eras , 
and the difficulty is rendered still greater by the want of 
uniformity m respect of the length of the year, Some 
authors who follow the Macedonian era, use the Egyptian 
or vague year of 365 days, Albategm adopts the Julian 
year of 365J days 

According to the computation most generally followed, 
the yeai 312 of tho era of the Scleucida* began on the 1st 
of September m the Julian year piecedmg the first of our 
era Hence, to l educe a Macedonian date to the common 
eia, subtiact 311 years and lour months 

The names of the Synan and Macedonian months, and 
their coriospondcnce with tin Roman months, are as 
follows — • 


S\tmn 

Macedonian 

FngliNh 

hlul 

(SoiplJCUB 

Sfpn in her 

Tishmi l 

llypubuietania. 

Oi toiler 

Tislitm [I 

Dins 

November 

( ttiiun 1 

Ap* 11a us 

I>i i ernbt l 

( anuti 11 

Audyiirt us 

J ai i util \ 

Salmt 

IN ntius 

Fcbiuan 

Adui 

Dysti us 

Muu h 

NlHU.ll 

Xaiithu us 

Ypnl 

Aval 

Aiti misius 

May 

lla/n.in 

1 >iLsms 

hint 

T imus 

P tiiemus 

July 

Ah 

I OUS 

August 


Em of A/rjuiudu 

Home of the Cheek lustonans have assiumd as a cluon- 
ulogical epoch the death of Alcxamiei the (heat, uluch 
took place m the year 325 b i The loan ol the year is 
tho frame as m the preceding ota This eia has not been 
much followed , but it requites to be notued in order 
that it may not be confounded with the eia of the Seleuudto 

Et a of Tt/t c 

The era of Tyre is reckoned from the 1 9th of October, oi 
the beginning of the Macedonian month Hyperbeietaeus, 
m the year 126 in In order*, that fore, to i educe it to 
the common eia, subtract 125 , and when the date is bc , 
subtract it fioin 1 26 Dates evpi csscd uceoidmg to this era 
occur only on a few medals, and in the acts of certain 
councils 

Ccrsat can Eta oj Antioch 

This era was established to commemorate the victory 
obtained by Julius Oaisai on the plains ol Pharsaliu, on 
the 9th of August m the > ear 4 b Be , and the 706th of 
Home The Syrians computed it fiom their month Tishrin 
I , but the Greeks threw it back to the month Goipucus 
of the preceding yeur iienc e there is a ditlereneo of eleven 
months between tin epochs assumed by the Syuans and 
the Greeks Ac coi cling to the computation of the Greeks, 
the 49th yeai of the (\esaroan era began in the autumn of 
the yeai preceding the eommeneement of the Christian era, 
and, according to the Syrians, the 49th yeai began in the 
autumn of tho fust year ot the Incarnation It is followed 
by Evagnus m his Eaksia^tual History 

Julian Era 

The Julian era commences with the 1st of January, 
forty- five years b c It was designed to commemorate the 
reformation of the Jtoman calendar by Julius Caesar 

Et a of S/Hini, or of the Caesars 

The conquest of Spam by Augustus, which was com 
pleted m the thirty-ninth year u c , gave rise to this era, 
which began with the first day of the following year, and 
was long used m Spam and Portugal, and generally m all 
the Roman provinces subdued by the Visigoths, both in 
Africa and the South of France Several of the councils 
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of Carthage, and also that of Arles, are dated according to 
this era After the 9th century it became usual to join 
with it m public acts the year of the Incarnation It was 
followed in Catalonia till the year 1180, in the kingdom of 
Aiajron till 13f>0, m Valencia till 1358, and m Castile till 
1382 In Poitugal it is said to have been in use so late os 
the year 1415, oi 1422, though it would seem that after the 
establishment oi the Portuguese monuuhy, no other eia 
was used tn the public acts of that country than that of the 
Incarnation As the era of Spam commenced with the 1st 
of Janu.u y, aud the mouths and days of the yeai are those 
of the Julian calendar, any date is reduced to the common 
era by subtracting thuty-eigkt iioin the number of the 
year 

Era of Adium , and Em of A ay tutus 

This era was established to commemorate the battle of 
Actium, which veas fought on the 3d of September, m the 
yeat 31 ut , aud m the J5tli ot the Julian era By the 
Romans the eia of Actium was considered as commencing 
on the 1st oi January of the 1 0th of the Julian era, which 
is tin* HOtli it <’ The Egyptians, who used this era till the 
time of Diodctian, dated its commencement fioin the 
beginning of then month Thoth, or the 29tk of August, 
and the Eastern Creeks from the 2d oi Septembei By 
the latter it was also called the eia of Antioch, aud Lt con 
turned to be used till the 9th centuiy It must not be 
confounded with theCVsareau era of Antioch, which began 
seventeen years eailiei Many of the medals struck by the 
city of Antioch m hunoui of Augustus are dated accoidmg 
to this era 

Besides the era of Actium, there was also an Augustan 
era, which commenced four years lutci, or 27 B r , the ycai 
m which Augustus pi evaded on the senito and people oi 
Rome to deciee him the title of Augustus, and to confirm 
him in the supreme power of the empire 

E? a of Dmletian, ot Eta of Ala tty ts 

It has been alioady stated lh.it the Alcxundi nuis, at the 
accession of the Empeioi Diocletian, made ail altuation in 
then mundane era, by sinking of! ten ac.us from their 
reckoning At the same time they established a new eia, 
which is still followed by the Abyssmians and Copts It 
commences with the 29th ut August (tlic Inst day of the 
Egyptian year) of the yeai 284 of our cm, winch was the 
first of the reign of Diocletian The denomination of Era 
ot Mattyis, subsequently given to it in commemoration 
of tlm persecution of the Ohnntians, would seem to imply 
that its commencement ought to be refeued to the yeai 
303 of our era, for it was in that year that Diocletian 
issued his famous edict, but the piactice ot dating fioin 
the accession of Diocletian has pi evaded The ancitnt 
Egyptian year consisted of 305 days , but after the 
introduction of the Julian cduuiu, the astiouomers of 
Alexandria adopted an mtei calaiy year, and added six 
additional days instead of live to the end of the last month 
of every fourth yeai The yeai thus became e\a<tl> 
similai to the Julian year The Egyptian mtercalaiy yeai, 
however, does not contspond to the Julian leap yeai, but 
is the year immediately preceding , and the intercalation 
takes placo at the uni of the year, or on the 29th of 
August Hence the first three yeais of the Egyptian 
mtemdary period commence on the 29th ot our August, 
and the fourth commences on the 30th of that month 
Before the end of that year the Julian intercalation takes 
place, and the beginning of the following Egyptian yeai is 
restored to the 29th of August Hence to reduce a date 
according to this era to our own reckoning, it is necessary, 
for oomnion years, to odd 283 years and 240 days , but if 
the date belongs to the tust three months of the year 
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following the intercalation, hr, which if the same thing, it 
in the third year of the Julian cycle it falls between the 
30th of August and the end of the year, we must add 283' 
years and 241 days. The Ethiopians do not reckon the 
years from the beginning of the era in a consecutive senes, 
but employ a period of 532 years, after the expiration of 
which they again begin with 1. This is the Dionysian <8* 
Great Paschal Peaod, and is formed by the multiplication 
of the numbers 28 and 19, that is, of the solar and lunar 
cycles, into each other 

The following aie the names of the Ethiopian or Abys- 
sinian months, with the days on which they begin m the 
Julian calendai, or old style . — 

Masai i am 29th August Magabit 25th February 

Tikmith 28th Septmlxii Miazia 27th March 

Hadar 28th OUobm Unpbol 20th April. 

Tuchdui 27 th November bent 20th May 

Tn 27th Duimbcr Hamli* 25th June 

\auitit 2Cth Januftf} Nahitbst* 25th July 

The additional or epagomenal days begin on the 24th of 
August In intercalary years the first seven months com- 
mence one day latei The Egyptian months, lollowed by 
the modern Copts, agree with the above m every respect 
excepting the names 

IndtUion, 

The cycle ot lndictum, alicady explained at p 670 of 
\ol iv , was veiy geneiaily followed m the Roman empire 
ioi some centuries befoiethe adoption of theChustian era. 
Three lndictions may be distinguished , but they differ 
only m regal d to the commencement of the yeai 

1 The Constant inopuhtan Indiction, like the Greek 
} l ar, commenced with the mouth of Septembei This 
was followed in the Eastern empire, aud m some instances 
also in France 

2 The Impettai or ('onstanimtan Lulu tiott ‘is so called 
because its establishment is attributed to Constantine 
This was also called the Camrean Indiction It com- 
mences on the 24th of ttepteinboi It is not unfrequently 
met with m the ancient chi unities of France and England 

3 The Roman or Pontifical Indict ton began on the 
25tli of December or 1st of January, according as the 
Christum } ear was held to commence on the f bne or other 
of these days It is often employed in papal bulls, 
especially after the time of Gregory VII , and traces of 
its use are found m eaily Fieuch authors 

Et a of the Ai metuans , 

The epoch of the Armenian eia is that of the Councd of , 
Tibon, in which the Atmemaus consummated their schism 
from the Gieek Chuich by condemning the acts of the 
Council of Ch.ilcedon , and it corresponds to Tuesday, the 
9th of July of the year 552 of the Incarnation In then 
civil afiairs the Armenians follow the ancient vague year 
oi the Egyptians , but their ecclesiastical year, which 
begins on the 11th of August, is regulated m the same 
manner as the Julian year, every fouith year consisting 1 
of 366 days, so that Eastei and the other festivals are 
retained at the same place m the seasons as well as in the 
civil year The Ai menians also make use of the mundane 
era of Constantinople, and sometimes conjoin both methods 
of computation in the same documents. In their cor- 
respondence and tiansactions with Euiopeans, they generally 
follow tbc era of the Incarnation, and adopt the Julian 
yeai * 

To reduce the, civil dates of the Armenians to the 
Christian era, proceed as follows Since the epoch is the 
9th of July, there were 176 days from the beginning of 
the Armenian era to the end of the year 552 of our era , 
aud since 552 was a leap year, the year 553 began a Julian 
intercalary period Multiply, therefore, the number of 
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Armenian years elapsed by 865 , add the number of days 
from the commencement of the current year to the given 
date ; subtract 176 from the sum, and the remainder will 
be the number of days from the 1st of January 553 to the 
given date. This number of days being reduced to Julian 
wars, add the result to 552, and the sum gives the day m 
the Julian year, or old style 

In tire ecclesiastical reckoning the year begins on the 
11th of August. To reduce a date expressed m this 
reckoning to the Julian date, add 551 years, and the days 
elapsed from the 1st of January to the 10th of August, 
both inclusive, of the year 552, — that is to say (since 552 
is a leap year), 223 days In leap years, one day must bo 
subtracted if the date falls between the 1st of March ami 
10th of August 

The following are the Armenian ecclesiastical months 
with their correspondence with thoso of the Julian 
calendar — 


1 Na\ Mzardi begins 

2 Hori 

9 Sahoini 

4 Dre Than 

5 Kugoths 
9 An u’7 

7 Malegi 

8 Aaki 

9 Angi 

10 Marin 

11 Marea C7 

12 Herod it‘7 


11th August 
10th Sq item her 
10th October 
0th November 
Otli December 
8th Jammrj 
7th February 
9th Man h 
8th April 
8th Mav 
7th Juno 
7th July 


To complete the year, five compleinentaiy days aio added 
in common years, and six in leap yeais 


The Mahometan Era, or Era of the Tfrqiut 

The ora m use anioug the Turks, Aiabs, and other 
Mahometan* nations is that of the Utqtui oi Ihjit t, the 
flight of the piophet from Mecca to Medina, 622 a i> Its 
commencement, however, does not, as is sometimes stated, 
coincide with the very day of the flight, but precedes it by 
sixty-eight days. The prophet, aftet leaving Mecca, to 
escape the pursuit of his enemies, the Koreishites, hid 
hunself with his friend Abubekr m a cave neai Meet a, and 
there lay fof tliteo days The depaiture from the cave 
aud setting out on the way to Medina is assigned to the 
ninth day of the third month, Tlalna T —corresponding to 
the 22d of September of the year 022 a d The era begins 
from the first day of the month of Moliarram preceding the 
flight, or first day of that Arabian yeai, which coincides 
with Friday, July 16, 622 ad It is neiessary to re- 
member that by astionomers and by some historians the 
era is assigned to the preceding day, .July 15 It is stated 
by D’Herbelot that the era of the Hegira was instituted by 
Omar, the second caliph, m imitation ol the Christian era 
of the martyrs (For details of the Mahometan year, names 
and length of months, aud for the method of reduction of 
Mahometan dates to Christian, see vol iv pp 679-681) 

Era of Yczdegnd, ot Persian oi (JdaUfan Eta 

This eia commences with the elevation of Yezdegird III 
to the throne of Persia, on the 16th of June in the year of 
our era 632 Tdl the year 1079 the Persian year 
resembled that of the ancient Egyptians, consisting of 365 
days without intercalation , but at that time the Persian 
calendar was informed by (felal-ed-din Malek fthah, sultan 
of Khurasan, and a method of intercalation adopted which, 
though less convenient, is considerably more accurate than 
the Julian. The intercalary penod is 33 yeais, — one day 
being added to the common year seven times successively 
at the end of four years, and the eighth intercalation being 
deferred till the end of the fifth year (see vol. iv p 667). 
This era was at one penod universally adopted in Persia, 


and still continues to be followed by the Parsees of 
India. The months consist of thirty days each, and each 
day is distinguished by a different name According to 
Alfergam, the names of the Persian mouths are as 
follows — 


Afrudin-meh 
Ardmaseht meh 
Canli meh 
Tir meh 


Mettled mth 
Sdialiniu meh 
Mulmr meh 
Aben null 


Adar-meh 
Ih tneh 
Bt ben -meh 
AIIium meh 


The five additional days (in intercalary j ears six) are 
named Musteraca 

As it does not appear that the above-mentioned rule of 
intercalation was ever regulaily followed, it is impossible 
to assign exactly the days on which the difft icnt >ear«» 
begin In some provinces of India the Paisees begin the 
year with September in others they begin it with October 
We have stated that tho era began with the 16th June 
632 Hut the vague yoai, wlrnh was followed till 1079, 
anticipated the Julian jeat by one day eveiy four yeais 
In 447 years the anticipation would amount to about 112 
days, and the beginning of tho jear would in consequence 
bo thiown buck to neat the beginning of the Julian year 
632 To the )car of the Persian era, therefore, add 631, 
and the sum will be the yeai of our era m which the 
Persian yen begins 


Cli t nese L lit on oloqy 

From tho time of tho Empctor Yaou, upwards of 2000 
years kc, the Chinese had two ditkient yeais, — a cml 
year, which was regulated by the moon, and an astro- 
nomical year, whiih was solar The civil yeai consisted 
in geneiul of twelve months oi lunations, but occasionally 
a thuteonth wan added, m order to preseive its correspond- 
ence with tho solar yeui Even at that early period the 
sohu or astronomical year consisted of 365| days, like our 
Julian year, aud it was ai ranged in the same manner, a 
day being intercalated every fourth yeai 

According to the missionary Gaubii, tho Chinese divided 
tho day into 100 le, each le into 100 minutes, aud each 
minute into 100 seconds Tins piactiro continued to pre 
vail till the 17th ccntuiy, when, at tho instance of the 
Josuit Schall, president of the tnbunal ot matin matics, 
they adopted the European method of dividing the day 
into twenty-four hours, each hour into sixty minutes, and 
each minute into sixty seconds The civil d ly commences 
at midnight and cuds at the midnight following 

Since the accession of the empcrois of the llan dynasty, 
206 B c , the civil year of the Chinese has begun with the 
fiist day of that moon in the courso of which the sun 
enters into the sign of the zodiac which coiiesponds with 
our sign Pisces From the same period also, they have 
employed, iu the adjustment of their solar and lunar years, 
a period of nineteen yeats, twelve of which are common, 
containing twelve lunations each, and the lemainuig seven 
intercalary, containing thnteeu lunations It is not, how 
ever, precisely known how they distnbuted their months of 
thirty and twenty niuo days, or, as they termed them, great 
and small moons This, with other matters appertaining 
to the calendai, was probably left to bo regulated fiom 
time to time by the mathematical tubuual 

The Chinese divide the time of a complete revolution of 
the sun with regard to the solstitial points into twelve equal 
portions, each corresponding to thirty days, ten hours, 
thirty minutes Each of these periods, which is denornm 
ated a lse2, is subdivided into two equal portions called 
chuny-ki and tsie-ki, the chmy-h denoting the first half of 
thfc tsei 7 , and the tsie-Li the latter half Though the UeS are 
thus strictly portions of solar time, yet, what is remarkable, 
though not peculiar to China, they give their name to 
the lunar months, each month or lunation having the 
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name of the ehunq-b or sign at which the sun arrives 
during that month As the tseg is longer than a synodic 
revolution of the moon, the sun cannot arrive twice at a 
chung-h dm mg the same lunation, and as there are only 
twelve /#<<*, the year can contain only twelve monthshaving 
different names It must happen sometimes that in the 
course of a lunation the sun enters into no new sign , in 
this case the month is intercalary, and is called by the Rame 
name as the preceding month 

For chronological purposes, the Chinese, m common 
with Home other nations of the east of Asia, employ cycles 
of sixty, by means of which they reckon their days, moons, 
and years The days aio distributed in the calendar into 
cycles of sixty, in the same manner as ours are distributed 
into weeks, or cy<hs of mud E it h da> of the <yde has 
a pai titular name, and as it is a usual practice, in 
mentioning dates, to gj o the name of the day along with 
that of the moon and the year, this ariatigement affords 
great far ilitii h m verifying the < poehs of Chinese chronology 
The order of the dajs m the e)de is never interrupted by 
any intercalation that may be necessary for adjusting the 
months 01 jours The moons of the civil year are also 
distinguished by their place in the cycle of sixty , and as 
the mtercdhuy moons are not reckoned, for the leason 
before stated, inrnely, that dining one of those lunations 
the sun enters into no new sign, there arc only twelve 
regular moons in a year, so that the cydo is renewed euiy 
five years Thus the first moon of the yoar 1 873 lxuiig the 
first of a new cycle, the first moon of eveiy sixth year, 
reckoned ba<kw mis or foi wards from that date, as 1808, 
18G3, <$rc,oi 1877, 1882, Ac, will dsoeonnmmea new 
lunar cjde of sixty moons In regud to the years, the 
arrangement is exactly the same Kadi lias a distinct 
numbei or name which minks its place in the cydo, and us 
this is gem rally giVon in rcfirnng to dites, along vnth the 
other drronologual charactcis of the year, the ambigudy 
which aiises from follow mg u fluctuating ot untoit un epoch 
is entirely obviate d The pu sent cycle btgun in tire year 
1864 of our eia, the joar i 87 0 is conwqucntly the 13th 
of the current cycle 

The cycle of sixty is fotmed of two suboulnmte cycles or 
senes ol diameters one of ten and the otldu of twelve, 
winch aio priuid together so as to ailord sixty different 
combinations The mimes of the clmractus m the eyelo 
of ten, winch are called nleitial signs, art — 

1 Kofi , 2 Vlh 3 Ping , 4 Ting, 5 Woo, 

6 Ke , 7 Kang , 8 Sin , 9 .Tin, 10 Kwci , 
and m the scries of 12, denominated tmestind signs, 

1 Ts 70 , 2 (Jhow , .3 Ym , 4 Maou , f> Shin, 6 S 70 , 

7 Woo, 8 Wo , 9 Shin , 10 Yew , 31 Refill, 12 line 

The name of the lust >enr, or of the first clay, in the 
sexagenary cycle is formed by combining the fust words 
in each of the above series , the second is formed by com 
billing the second of each senes, and so on to the tenth 
Foi the next year the fust woul of the first senes is com- 
bined with the eleventh of the second, then the second of 
the first senes with the twelfth of the second, after this 
the tkml of the hist st lies with the first of the second, and 
soon till the nxfcieth combination, when the last of the fust 
Bcries concuiH with the last of the second Thus Kefits/e 
is the name of the first year, Ylh-Obow that of the second, 
Kefi-souh that of the eleventh, Ylh-hae that of the twelfth, 
lhng-tsze that of the thirteenth, and so on The order of 
proceeding is obvious 

In the Chinese history translated into the Tatar dialect 
by order of the emperor Kang-ke who died in 1721, 
the characters of the cycle begin to appear at the year 2357 
bc From this it has been inferred that the Chinese 
empire was established previous to that epoch , but it is 
obviously so easy to extend the cycles backwards indefinitely, 
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that the inference can have very little weight The 
characters given to that year 2357 B.c are KeA-shin, which 
denote the 41st of the cycle We must, therefore, suppose 
the cycle to have begun 2397 b a, or forty years before 
the reign of Yaou This is the epoch assumed by the authors 
of IJArt de V/rtJfer les Dates The mathematical tribunal 
has, however, from time immemorial counted ihe first 
year of the first cycle from the eighty-first of Yaou, that is 
to say, from the year 2277 B c 

Since the year 163 b c the Chinese writers have adopted 
the practice of dating the year from the accession of the 
reigning emperor An emperor, on succeeding to the 
throne, gives a name to the years of his reign. He 
ordains, for example, that they shall be called Ta-te In 
consequence of this edict, the following year is called the 
first of Ta-te, and the succeeding years the second, third, 
fourth, <kc , of Ta-te, and so on, till it pleases the same 
emperor or his successor to ordain that the years shall be 
called b) some other appellation The periods thus formed 
are called by the Chinese Nien-hao According to this 
method of dating tne years a new era commences with 
every reign , and the year corresponding to a Chinese date 
can only be found when we have before us a catalogue of 
the Nien-hao, with their relation to the years of our era. 

The Chinese chronology is discussed with ample detail 
by Froret, in the Memoirs of the At a demy of JnsmpUms , 
tom xvm , and an abridgment of his memoir is given m 
L' A 1 1 de Verifier lei Dates (tom n p 284, et seq , ed in 
4 to, 3818), from which the preceding account is principally 
taken 

Indian Chronoloqy 

The method of dividing and reckoning time followed by 
the various nations of India resembles m its general 
features that of the Chinese, but is rendered still more 
complex by the intermixture of Mahometan with Hindu 
< ustoins Like the Chinese, the Hindus have a solar year, 
which is generally followed m the transaction of public 
business, especially since the mtioduction of Eutopean 
powei , aud they have also a lunar year, which regulates 
their religious festivals, and which they fallow in their 
domestic arrangement s Their solai year, or rather sidereal 
year, is measured by the time m which the sun returns to 
the same star, and is consequently longer tkau our astro- 
nomical year, by the whole quantity of the precession of 
the equinoxes It is reckoned bj the Hindus at 365 days, 

6 hours, 1 2 minutes, 30 seconds, and consequently exceeds 
a Qrogouan year by one day in sixty years The Indian 
zodiac is divided into twelve solar and twenty-eight lunar 
signs , and the year begins with the sun’s arrival at the 
lirst degree of the first sign The month is the time the sun 
takes to pass through one sign, and as each sign contains 
the same number of degrees, the months vary somewhat m 
length, according as the sun is nearer the apogee or the 
perigee The longest month may contain 33 days, 14 hours, f 
39 minutes, and the shortest only 29 days 8 hours, 21 
minutes The civil months, however, depend solely on 
the moon , though, with the same perversion of ingenuity 
winch wo have already remarked with regard to the 
Chinese, and of which it would be difficult to find an 
example except m the east of Asia, they derive their names 
from the solar signs of the zodiac The first civil mouth 
commences with the day after the full moon of that luna- 
tion m the course of which the sun enters the first Hindu 
sign, and so on with the others When the sun enters 
into no new sign during the course of a lunation, the month 
is intercalary, and is called by the name of that which pre- 
cedes or follows it, which some prefix to distinguish it from 
the regular month In some provinces of India, as in 
Bengal, the civil month commences with the day after the 
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new moon; but m the upper or northern provinces, it 
begins, as we have stated, with the day after the full moon 
From the manner in which they are reckoned, it is evident 
that the Hindu rtionths, both solar and lunar, neither con- 
sist of an entire number of days, nor are regulated by any 
t cycle, but depend solely on the motion of the sun and 
raoon^ The time of their commencement is different on 
every different meridian , and a Hindu has no means of 
knowing beforehand on what day any month begins, 
excepting by consulting his almanac The civil day m all j 
parts ot India begins at sunrise 

The Hindu ems have been the subject of much con- j 
troversy According to the dreams of Indian mythology, 
the duration of tho world is limited to four yug% or ages, 
three of which have already passed, and the fourth, which 
is the kali-yug, is the last and most deteriorated It is 
this only which has any reference to authentic chronology 
It forms the principal era of India, and comprehends 
several others m common use, as the era of Vicramaditya, 
the ora of Salivahana, the Bengalee era, and the cycle of 
sixty years 

The Kah-yuq commenced m the year 3101 bo The 
year is sidereal, and begins when the sun enters tho first 
sign of the Hindu zodiac, which at present happens about 
the 1 1th of April Owing to the precession of the equinoxes 
the beginning of tho year advances m tho seasons at tho 
rate of about one day m sixty > ears 

The Era of Vin amaditya is reckoned from the year 57 
B o , which corresponds to 3044 of the Kali yug This 
era, the years of which are called Samvat , prevails chiefly 
in the higher or northern provinces of India, and in 
Quzeiat Its name is derived from that of a sovereign of 
Malwa, who, by defeatmg Saka, king of Delhi, acquired 
possession of the principal throne of India Whether the 
year from which it is reckoned was that of the accession or , 
death of this jirince is uncertain The years are reckoned j 
m the same manner as those of the Kali-yug , and it may 
be remarked of the Indian eras m gcneial that, though 
some oi them profess to be counted from the deaths of 
their kings, or other historical events, they all commence 
at the Un*5 the sun reaches the same point m lus annual 
couise through the zodiac 

The Eut of Salivahana is the year 78 ad, winch 
corresponds to 3179 of tho Kali-yug, and 135 of the 
Vicramaditya Tho name is derived from Saljvuhan, who 
is said to have reigned many years over the kingdom of 
Narsinga, and to have been a liberal eneouiager of the aits 
and sciences Jt is generally used in rocoids or writings 
of importance, but is most prevalent m tho southern 
provinces of Hindustan The yoais aro called Saka 

The Emit* Era , from tho near coincidence of its dates 
with those of the Hegira, seems to have been imposed on 
the natives of India by their Mahometan conqueiors It 
is principally used in revenue transactions, and is pretty 
genei ally known over India There arc several eras of this 
name , but tho most common is that which is reckoned 
from the year 590 a i> At Madias the commencement of 
the Fualoo year is fixed on the 12th of July In Bengal it 
begins m September, or with the full moon preceding the 
autumnal equinox. 

The Bengalee Eut is also supposed to be derived from 
the Hegira , but the yeai is measured by solar time, and 
therefore differs entirely from tho Mahometan year, which 
is purely lunar At the present time the Bengalee epoch 
is about nine yeais later than the Hegira, — the year 1245 
of the Hegira paving commenced m July 1829, and the 
Bengalee year 1236 in April 1829 The sidereal year 
exceeds the lunar year by 10 days 21 \ hours nearly , con- 
sequently, by reckoning bar kwards, it will be found that 
the dates pf the Bengalee era and of the Hegira coincided 


about the middle of the 16th century History is silent 
on the subject; but it seems probable, that though the 
epoch of the Hegira wbb partially adopted in India, the 
Hindus pertinaciously resisted all attempts to disturb then 
ancient methods of reckoning the subdivisions oi the 
year 

Besides the Indian eias nore enuimiatul, there arc some 
others which are Ices generally known, or which are 
followed only m particular provinces The cycle of sixty 
years is aho sometimes used, parti culaily in connection 
with the era of Vimmuditya Avoiding to the Bengal 
account, tho Hist cycle began 3185 yours n <; , and theyeai 
1876 of oui era is consequently ilio twenty hist of the 
eighty fifth cycle In the Telmga account the fust cycle 
began 31 it hc, and the year 1870 is the tenth of the 
eighty -fouith cycle 

Fullti information logaidmg Indian chronology will be 
found in Pnnstps Essays on Indian AnUguitoH (1858), 
vol ii, Wan on’s Kata Sankahta (1825), and Burnett’s 
Elements of South Indian Palaeography (1874) 

Pnnnpal Works on Chronology 

To meet the wants of those who may desire to enter 
more fully into i limnological studies, we subjoin a list of 
the leading works on the subject In addition to the early 
Greek wntiugs alieady named, there me the forty books 
(somo fifteen only extant m then entirety) of universal 
history compiled (about 8 ju ) by Diotlouis Siculus, and 
arianged m the form of annals , the Puitabildo s of Julius 
Africanus (about 220 230 ad), tho tieatise oi Censornuis 
entitled JJt die natafi, written 238 ad , the ( r hrouuon y in 
tw r o books, of Eusebius l’nmphih, bishop of (Aesaua 
(about 325 a d ), distinguished us flu* first book of a 
purely chronological character wlncl^lias conic down to us, 
and three important works forming ports of the Corpus 
S<npf<num Historic By~autnia, namely, the Chrono - 
graphm of Geoigius Sync « Hus (800 ad), the Chrono- 
graph n of Johannes Mubilas (9th century), and the 
G/aomcon Paschale 

Among the very nmnenuis modem works on Chronology, 
the most important arc the following, which are arranged 
in tho order ol their publication - 

1583 Di Emendation c Tnnporum , by Tost j>h St align, m whuh 
wen laid the foundations of modern < hiniioWn il sennre 
1603 Opus ('hronoloqicnm, b\ Sc thus < ilvisjus 
1627 De Ihitrina I'nuporum, by IN timus (I)i tna Potau), with 
its continuation publish* <1 in It»30 uul an abridgment entitled 
llatiommum Tnnporum, in 1603 16, > l 

1650 hmalts l t tariff Eon Tidannnti, by Archbishop Ussln r, 
whose dntt s hive by some mums gaim d a plnct in the authorized 
veisiou ot tb<‘ Bible 

1051 Rrqia Epitome Ihitona Sana ct Profmia , by Philippe 
Labia., of which u French vision was also published 

1669 Jnstitutionum Chronol aqua rum hbri duo , by Bishop Be w» 
ridge 

H>72 Ch roman Canon JEgqptiarus, Ebraicus , et Orcecm, by Sir 
John Marsh am 

1687 V IntiquiM dcs Temps ritablu ct dtfnidne , by Paul Pezron, 
with its DSfnmt, 1691 

1701 Ik J r (tenbm Ghaeorum Roman rrvmque Cychs, by Henry 
Dodwcll 

1728 The Chronoloqy of J uncut Kingdoms amended, b\ Sir 
Isaac Newton, remarkable m an title nipt to eonstruet a system on 
new bases, independent of Hit Greek chrciuologc rs 

1738 Chronohqte dc Vlmtoire winte, by Alphonse des Vignolles 
1744 TablettiS chronoloqiqiies de V hist one unv entile, by N 
Lcnglct-Dufre snoy 

1750 The first edition in one vol 4to of L' Art de Verifier lea 
Datts , wlueh m its third edition (1818-1831) appeared m 38 vols 
8vo , a col oh sal monument of the learning and labours of various 
members of the Benedictine Congregation of Saint Maur 
1752 Chronological Antiquities, h\ !olm Tackson 
1754 Ghronoloqy and lhstory of the H or hi, by John Blair , new 
edition, much enlarged, 1857 
1784 A System of Chronology , by Playfair 
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1709 Handbuch der QmhtckU der Staaten des Alterthwms, by 
A II L Heeron 

1803 Handbuch der alten Geichtchte, Geographic und Chronologic , 
fty G U Hreduw, with his Huttwmhe Tabellen 

1809-181 4 New A mips to of Chronology, by William Bales 

1819 Annates Fitermn Jle quorum, by C G Zumpt 

1821 Tableaux fmtonqucs, chronologiques, et ytographiques , by 
Burt t de ‘Longohamps 

1824- 1834 Fgsh Uellcni a, and 1846-1850, Fasti Romani , bv H 
Fvnes Clinton Epitomes ol these elaborate works were published, 
1851-1853 

1825- 1826 Handbuch der mathematisehni undtuhnuuhni Chrono 
?ogie t by Christian Ludwig Jdeler, ami his Lehrbueh dn Chronologic, 
18*51 

1833 The Chronology of History , by Sir Harris Nicolas 

1852 Fash Temper is Catholici , by Edward Grcswcll , and by 
the HMtne authoi, 1864, Onginrs halnularw Italicas , and 1862, 
Ortyinrs Kalendarm JJcllnma 

1866 Fwti fincri, a key to th< duonology of the New Testament, 
by Thomas I*) win 

1869 Manual of A net nil History, by G Kawhnson 

1872 Fnryclopttdui of Chronology, bv 15 15 Woodward and W 
L R Cates 

1876 Handbook of Rafts and Tab! <8 for verifying dates with the 
Christum Fra, by I<! A Bond 

1875 The Assyrian Eyon ym Canon , by George Smith 


Chronological Table 

Of the puncijxtl events of polity al and military history , 
with notices of great mm and famous hooks , and of the 
most important inventions and dwoveries, from the 
earliest times to the close of the year 1875 

Chronological tables, however unattractive to minds 
whose lm lmations or occupations do not lie m the direction 
of them, are of much value and real mterest foi those 
who have knowledge and occasion to make a right use of 
them To the historical Btudout thoy not only serve as 
a storehouse of individual facts with dates, but by the 
orderly juxtaposition and sequence ot these they indicate 
relations They are maps on which are delineated or 
suggested the linos of the mam currents m the ocean of 
human history When the student, engaged on any 
special series of events, desires to find their place and 
surroundings m world history, ho has but to turn to such 
tables, and a glance or two will inform him 

In the preparation of the subjoined table great pains 
have been taken to bring it as closely as possible into agree- 
ment with the results of recent historical and chronological 
<jleteumnations Events and dates of purely legeudary 
character, once accepted as historical facts with unques- 
tioning acquiescence, have no place m it , and the whole 
has been subjected to a searching examination and com- 
parison with the best sources of information The con- 
flict of the authorities makes absolute certainty in many 
cases unattainable The reader will therefore remember 
in using the table, that, as differences and authorities can- 
not be given, the dates are necessarily m some cases ap- 
proximate or probable only 

2234 n o Alleged beginning of Chaldaean astronomical observ- 
tions sent by Callisthenea to Aristotle , the earliest extant is of 
720 b o 

2200 (circa) The Hia dynasty in China founded 
2000 {circa), Cuneiform writing probably in use (deciphered 
by Giotetend, 1802 A D ) 

1682 Beginning of chronology of Arundelian (Parian) marbles 
(Brought to England, 1627 a d ) 

1500 {circa) Date of the oldest papyn extant 
*273 Rise of Assyrian empire, according to Rawlmson 
1160 (etna) Cylinder inscription of Tiglath-IMeser, king of 
Assyria (deciphered, 1857 a t> ) 

1100 (circa) The Chou dynasty m China founded 

1055 David king of Israel 

1012 Building of Solomon's Temple 

989-969 Captuie ol Jerusalem by Shishank (Shishak), king of 
Egypt, in this period 
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909 BO. Commetioement of Assyrian canon, whitfh ter- 
minates 640 B.c (Discovered and published by Rawlmson, 1862 

A.D ) 

900. Erection of North-West Palace of Ninmmd, according 
to Layord 

884 (?) Legislation of Lycurgus at Sparta 
776 Olympiad of Corneous The first authentic date m Greek 
history 

770 Invasion of Palestine by Pul, king of Assyria. ♦ < 

753 Foundation of Rome, according to Varro 
747 Babylon independent undci Nabonassar. 

743-723 First Messeman war 

727 Religious reformation under Hezekiah, king of Judah 
721 Samaria taken by Sargon, king of Assyria Overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel Captivity of the ten tnbes 
711 {circa) Invasion of .Judah by Sennacherib 
685-668 S( eond Messeman war, under Aristomenes 
684 Aichonship at Athens made annual 
067 625 R< ign of Assur bani-pal, king of Assyria 
659 Foundation of Byzantium by Megarmns 
640 Religious i< formation undei Josiah, king of Judah 
632 Invasion of Assynabv Scjths 

625 (000 ?) Fall of Nineveh Babylon independent under 
Nabopolussni 

024 Legislation of Dimo, nrchon at Athens 
610 Battle of Megiddo Death of Josiah 
598 Sngt and capturool Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar Second 
captivity 

694 Legislation of Solon, aichon at Athens 
588 The Pythiau games begin to be celebrated every five 
years 

585 Death ot Penan der, tyrant of Corinth forty years Eclipse 
ot the sun, predicted by Thales (?) 

579 Tv ic taken by Nebuchadnezzar 

509 Nebu< luulnrz/ u s t onqiust of Egypt 
600 PisistiatuH tyrant of Mhtns (died, 527) 

559 Auaii eon begins to he known (still living in 629) 

550 Until of Simonides (died, 467) 

554 (?) Conquest of Lydia ami captuio of Croesus by Cyrus, king 
of Persia 

549 Death of Phalam tyrant of Agngontum. 

540-510 (?) Pythogoras flourished 

538 Babylon taken by Cyrus The Tews soon aftof lettim to 
Judea 

536 Tin Jews, under Zerublwbel, l>egin to rebuild the Temple 

535 Thespis first exhibits tragi dy 

532 Polyuates tyrant of Samos (put to death, 622) 

529 Death of Cyrus Accession of Cambyses 
525 Buttle of Pilusium Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses 
Bu th of Aeschylus (dud, 450) 

621-485 Reign ol Dauus Hystaspis, king of Pusia § Inscription 
of Bi histuu (translated by li iwhnson, 1840 ad) 

520 Dune of Pat ius to icbmldmg the Temple at Jerusalem 
518 Birth of Pmdai (diul, 439) 

510 Thi Pisistratuheexpellulfiom Athens Democratic Govern 
meat restored 

608 Fust treaty between Rome and Caithage 
507, 500 Conquest ot Thmc< , Pieoma, and Macedonia by Darius 
500 Burning ot Suidis by the Jomans and Athenians 
497 Battle of Lake RegilJus First authentic date m Roman 
history 

495 Birth of Sophocles (dud, 406) 

492 First Persian expedition, undei Mnrdomus, against Greece 
490 Second Persian expedition, undei Patis and Artuphernes 
Victory of Mil trades at Marathon 
486 Accession ot Xerxes, king of Persia Gelon, tyrant of 
Syrac usi 

484 R( covcry of Egypt by the Persians Birth of Herodotus 
(died, after 409) 

483 Ostracism ot Aristides the Just by the Athenians* 

481 Expedition of Xerxes to Gieo< t 

4 80 Battl e of Therm opyl le, — fall of Leonidas Battle of Salamis, 
— victory of Thenustocles Occupation of Athens by Xerxes First 
Carthaginian invasion of Sicily Defeat of Carthaginians by Gelon 
at Himera Bjrth ot Eunpides (diul, 406) 

480 450 Anaxagoras teaches philosophy at Athens 
479 Occupation of Athens by Maiaonius Battles of Plataa 
and Mycnle Siege ot Sestos Departure of Xerxes from Greece 
477 Beginning of Athenian supremacy 9 

471 Ostracism of Themistocles Birth of Thucydides (died, 
after 408 ?) 

470 Victory of Canon over the Persians at the Eurymcdon 
469 Pericles begins to take part in public affairs at Athens 
468 Birth of Socrates Destruction of Mycenae by the Argivei. 
466 Flight of Themistocles to Persia. Siege of Naxos Battles 
at the Eurymedon 
465 Death of Xerxes. 
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464 B.o, Emit of the Helot# at Sparta. Third (fourth?) Mea- 
■onkn war, which leetai ten yean. 

460.' Revolt of Egypt (suppressed, 450) Births of Democritus 
and Hippocrates (both died, 857) 

459. Gorgias flourished. 

468 Birth of Lysias the orator (died, 878) 

# 457. Battles of Tanagra Roturn of the Jews under Ezra 
456. The long walls of Athens completed. 

451. Che first Decern virate at Rome Laws of the Twelve Tables 
448 Tyranny of the second Decern virate Secession of the Plebs 

Abdication of the Decemvirs Cirrheean (first Sacred) war about 
the temple of Delphi 
447 Battle of Coronea 

445 Thirty years’ truce between Athens and Sparta concluded 
444 Pericles becomes supreme at Athens Birth of Xenophon 
about this time (died, 859) , 

443-438 The Patthenon at Athens built by Phidias 
441 New constitution at Rome, — censors and military tribunes 
appointed instead of consuls. 

440-489 Siege and reduction of Samos by Pericles 
486. Birth of Isocrates (died, 838) 

481 Peloponnesian war began, lasting twenty -Boven years Poh- 
d«a besieged by Athenians (reduced, 429) Death of Pericles 
Influence of Cleon Until of Plato (died, 847) 

480 The Plague at Athens, 

428 Revolt of Mytilene 

427 Reduction of Mytilene First Athenian expedition to Sicily 
First comedy of Aristophanes exhibited Siege of Plataea 
423 Alcibiades begins to act in public affairs 
418 Battle of Manhnea 

415 Expedition to Sicily under Nicias —Siege of Syracuse, 41 4 , 
surrender of Ninas, 413 

412 First tuatics between Sparta and Persia Constitution of 
the Four llundrul at Athens lutugues of Alcibiades with the 
Peisians 

409 Second invasion of Sicily by tlie Carthaginians 
407 Foundation of Rhodes 

406 Battle of Aiginusaj Condemnation of the ten generals 
DionysiUH, tyrant of Syracuse , reigns thirty-eight years 
405 Battle of ASgosnotami 

404 Athens take n by Lvsander End of Peloponnesian war 
Government of the Thirty Tyrants Spaitan supremacy Doath 
of Aloibiftddli 

403 Restoration of democratic government at Athens by Thrasy- 
bulns 

402 Birth of Phocion (died, 817) 

401 Expedition of Cyrus the younger Battle of Cunaxa Death 
of Cyrus Retreat of the ten thousand Gieeks. 

401 -384 Ctcsias flourished 

899 Prosecution and death of Socrates 

898 Campaign and peace of Dereyllidas 

896 First campaign of Agesilaus m Asia 

304 Corinthian war begins 

893 The loug walls of Athens restored 

892 Veil stormed by Camillas 

389 (cuca) Birth of jEk tunes (died, 314) 

387 reace of Antaludas Greek cities m Asia subjected to 
Persia End of Corinthian war Rome burnt by the Gauls 
884 Birth of Anstotle (<ln d, 322) 

882 Seizure of the Cadmoa at Thebes by Phcebnlas. Olynthian 
war (ends, 879) Birth of Demosthenes (died, 822) 

880 (circa) Death of Aristophanes 
879 Recovery of the Cadmea by Polopidas 
876 Victory of Chabnas over the Spai tans m sea-fight off Naxos 
872 Peace between Athens and Spaita 
871 Victory of Epauunoudas ovci the Spai tans at Leuetra 
Foundation of Megalopolis 
870 Jason of Pheiffi assassinated 

867 Embassy of Pelopidas to Persia Aristotle goes to Athens, 
and remains with Plato twenty years 
364 Liciman laws passed at Romo Institution of prwetorship 
and curule sedileship Plebeian consul elected, 363 
362 Battle of M antmea, —victory and death of Epammondas 
859, Philip, king of Macedonia 

358 Beginning of Social war Sieges of Chios and Byzantium 
Amplupolis taken by Philip 

357. Pliocian (or Sacred) war begins Delphi seized by rhocians 
Expedition of Dion to Sicily 

866* Birth of Alexander the Great Temple of Ephesus burnt 
Expulsion of Dionysius from Syracuse by Dion 
855 End of Soual war Independence of Rhodes, Cos, Chios, 
and Byzantium acknowledged by Athens 
352 Demosthenes delivers his first Philippic 
849-347 Olynthian war Olynthus taken by Philip 
846. Surrender of Pliocis to Philip End of the Sacred war 
Philip admitted to Amphictyonic Council Dionysius recovers the 
tyranny. 


343 B.c Conquest of Syracuse by Timoleon. Expulsion of 
Djonvsius. Embassy of Demosthenes with others to Philip 
842-841 Philip’s expedition to Thrace 
841 Birth of Epic urus (died, 270) 

840 Fust Samuite war begins Penntlius and Byzantium be- 
sieged by Philip Victory ot Timoleon over the Carthaginians at 
the Crimisus 

838 Philip, general ot the Amphictyonic League Battle of 
Chrerouea Oroece subjugated 

337-335 The Latin wai Supremacy of Rome over Latium. 

336 Murder of Fhihp Accession of Alexander, Accession ot 
Darius Codomannus 

335 Alexander destroys Thobes , is chosen genoralisamio of the 
Greeks 

334 Battle of the Gramcus 
333 Battle of lssus 

332 Siege and capture of Tyro Conquest ot Egypt Founda- 
tion of Alexandria 

331 Rattlo of Aihela Subjugation ot Peisia 
330 Murder ol Dai ms 

327-325 Campaigns of Alexander m India Voyage of Nearchus 
fiom the Indus to the Euplnates 

323 l)t utli ot Alexander at Bab> Ion. Second Samuite war , lasts 
t\u nty-one yiais 

32 J First war among tho “successors of Alexander* The 
Romans Burundi 1 to the Samiutes and pass under the yoke at the 
Caudino Folks 

815 Thebes rebuilt bj C’assunder 
813 Snmmte victoiv at Lautuhc 

312 Bittle of Gaza Victoiy of Ptolemy and Seleucus over De- 
motrius Polioicetes Pyrrlnis, king oi Epuim The Appian way 
and aqiu ducts constructed (?) 

304 Siege of Rhode s by Demetrius 

301 Battle ot Ipsus Final division of Alexander’s dominions 
800 (a/ m) Chiind mgupta (Smdiacottus) leigns in India, he 
makes a treaty with Scleuc us Foundation of Antioch by Seleucus. 
299 Athens besieged and taken by Demetrius 
298-290 Thud Sammte war 
205 Battle of Seutinum 
287 Buth oi Arc Inmodes (dud, 212) 

280 The Hortcnsian law passed at Rome, plcbiscita declared 
binding on tho whole people 

284 {circa) Alexandrian binary founded by Ptolemy Sokr 
280 Aehamn League established Invasion ot Italy by Pynhua. 
Birth of Chrysippus (died, 207) 

279 Irruption ot the Gauls into Greece First plebeian censor at 
Bonn 

274 Battle of Boneventum Pyrrhus defeated, — leaves Italy 

2G9 Sihor money first eomed at Romo 

268 Bt rosus llourishi d 

205 Rome supreme ovei all Italy 

204 Fi 1 8t Punu war begins ( 'hronology of Parian mai bles ends. 
260 First Roman fleet Taunc bed Victory ot Diulnm oft Myh» 
260-230 {cuca) Reign of Asoka m India 
250 Victoiy of Rogulus at Ft nonius Invasion ot Afina 
2;»5 Deleat and cuptuie of He gulus by Curthagimuns F vacuation 
of Africa 

250 (area) Paitbia becomes an independent kingdom under 
Arsac es 

247 The Tlism dynasty in China founded 
241 Defeat ot Ouithagimans by Catulus at the ASgates Insultt. 
End of the fust Puuu wai Attilus, kmg of Fugnmus 
240 The plays of Livius Audi onic us exhibited (the first) at Rome. 
238 Date of the Decree of Cauopus tablet of San (discovered 
by Lepsius, 1860 a i> ) 

237 Cone pn st of Spain attempted by tho Carthaginians Seizure 
of Sardinia and Corsica by the Romans 
235 The gate of Janus shut 
234 Birth of Cato Majoi (died, 149) 

227 Oloomemc war begins 
226 Reforms ot Cleomenes at Sparta 
225-220 The Gauls driven lroin Ciwilpme Gaul 
219 Siege oi Suguntum by Hannibal Beginning of second 
Punic war 

218 Maicli of Hannibal from Spam into Italy Passage of the 
Pyieneea and the Alps Battles of tho Tiunus and the Trebia 
217 Hannibal’s passage of the Apennines Battle of Lake 
Trasimenus The two Sapios sent to Spain 

210 Battle of ('an me Alliance of Hannibal with Philip II of 
Macedonia. 

214-212 Siege and capture ot Syracuse by Marcellus 

211 Defeat and death of the two Scipios m Spam Capua SO 
covered by Rome Conquest of Judea by Antiochus 

211-205 First Macedonian war 

207 Battle of the Metanrus , Hasdrubal defeated and slam 1$ 
the Romans First gold coinage at Rome 
204 Scipio conducts the war in Africa Siege of Utica. 

V — or 
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202 B c Defeat of Hannibal at Zama 

201 Treat) of peace end of set owl Punic war 

200-197 Sue ond Macedonian wai 

198 Flamininns proclaims liberty to the Greek* 

197 Battle of Cynoseepbc Ire Philip defeated by Flamimnus 
192 Philopeemen priutor of the Achaean League 
192-190 Wai la tween the Pom ana and Antiochus the Great 
Battle of Magnc urn 

188 The laws and discipline of Lyuirgus abolished by Philo]K»- 
men 

184 Death of Phutus 

179 Perm hr king ot Macedonia 

172 108 Third Maeuhmun mi — bit lit of Pydna, victory of 
2Bnnluis PuiiIuh over P< rueus , Mai edonia made a Roman provmc e, 
142 

108 h riiMib in taken b> Antiochus 1 piplinm h 
107 Revolt o) .Indus Mum dm hr ills o< c upntion of Jerusalem 
(except tin citadel), 165 

160 Knut comedy of Ten in • pirfonmd at Rome 
160 146 IIippnieluiH Ooimslus 
1 69 Death ot T« line c 
1 49 Thud Punic w n be gins 

149~lVi I UHibinnin wai,- Vm ithuH commands the Lusitamans , 
fall of Nuimmfui, 1 5 t 

146 Rohm elnlaiiswu against the Ac Incan League Carthage 
taken and destroyed by Supio, Cmmth by Mummius Province 
of Atm a < c iii si ituti d 
188 Bulb ot Sulla (dud, 78) 

181 182 S» mb war in Smly 

181 J iii wh of Tibcuus Grudins passed at Rome Gracchus 
murdered Kingdom ol Pcigunus bnjiuiithed to Rome 
121 Reforms ol (’nms fjian hus Line i bus murdi rid 
116 Birlh of Vauo (dud, 28) 

118 The Cimbri and Tnilmus in\nde Gaul 
111-100 Iiigurtlniie wm, conducted by Me t< Hus and Manus 
109-101 Wni of Rome with the Cinihii and Tc utom s 
106 Hu tli ol Pommy and of ('into 

102 Vutor) of Manus over the Tiutoms at Acime Sextm 

(Aix) 

101 \ n toi> of Mnuusovc iHioOimhii atVeiee Ik Lnd of the war 
100 Hit tli of C Julius ( a sin 
95 Until of Lucretius (died, 55) 

90 88 The Soc ml (Italian) wm 

88 Fmt Mitlmdiitn wai Civil win of Manus and Sulla 
Sulla oc < ujiies Rome 87 Marius n takes Rome 1 host upturn 

86 Deaili of Manila At I m iih steamed bv .Sulla Until of 
Sallimt (dud, (4) 

84 Sulla m ikr a penri with Mitlmdates 
83 Wai with Manaii pmtv m Italy 

82 Victory at tin Collun Gate On upatioll of Rome Dietatoi 
•hip Pi use upturn 
79 Retm me lit of hull i (tins, 78) 

79 72 Civil win of Sn tonus in Spain, and of Lrpidus and 
Cfttulus in Italy 

74 65 'Ihud Mithnditn w u 73 72 Vie tones of T ucullus 
73 71 Sc mb wu in Italy S]»m tin us de tinted bv ( i issus 
70 CotiNiilshijiof Pompc yam! CmssiiH Until ot \ ligil (dud, 19) 
69 \ n tory ol Lite iillim ovc i TigtniuR 

67 First nppemmici of f asir Pom] try icduecs the pirates 
66 Luc ulbiH rc « died Pom pi y suit into Asm , mils tin war 

61 Pompey minus Syiin ton proMim - Icrusnbm taken, 63 
63 Untb ot Augustus s< < oml i onspuai y ol Catiline Orations 

of Cicero 

60 Ponipe v, On wir, and ( rassiiK form the first Triumvnate 
69 Until ol Ijvy (dud, 17 a i> ) 

68 The (billu war be gniH 

66, f>4 On stir invades Bntnni Cinssus in the east, defeated 
and killed by the Pmthinus, 93 

62 61 CiLsar’s war with \e Kingdom Murder of Claudius bv 
Milo 

61 Subjugation of Gaul completed 

49 Civil wai between (\isu mid Pompey Pom pey driven from 
Italy Tbe> Pompe inns debated in Spam (Vsnr dn tutor 

48 Untile ol Pliuisulja. Murdu ot Pompey in Fgyjit Cresar 
and Cleopatra 

47 Cusai dictator ngam Wai m Kgvpt Partial destination 
of the Ale xandmin libtuiy C.esar dihats Phninaces at Zila 
( Ccar, vn/t, wet) 

46 African war Hattie of Tbapsus Death of Cato Reforma- 
tion of the rnlemlai by (Vwn Ills tuumphs 

49 Wai in Spam Hattie ol Minulu dcfeit of the Pompoms 
Giewtr Pain Paina, Imp* inior for life , I hetatoi 

44 Assassination of Ci sin Might of Brutus and Cassius 
Antonv tnnsiei of Rome Count li and Carthage rebuilt 
43 Battle of Mutimi Second triumvirate — 0 Octavius, M 
Antony, M Lepidus Cioero nut to death Bnth of Ovid (died, 
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42 B o Battles of Philippi. Deaths of Bratus and Cassius. 
The triumviri masters of the R-oman world. 

41 Meeting of Antony and Cleopatra at Tarsus. 

40 Herod made king of the Jews 

S6 Sextus Pompems dnven from Sicily (put to death, 86). 
Ijepidus depuved oi power 

82 War betwc on ( )c tavius and Antony ^ 

31 Battle of Ac tium Kutabhshment of the Roman emptiv 
30 Deaths ot Antony ami Cleopatra * 

29 The Gate of Inn us shut 

27 Osai is made unperoi for ten years and receives the title 
Augustus 

26 The Galt of Janus shut 

18 Imperial dignity ree ontern d , again, 8 B c , 3, and 12 a,d 
17 7 Temple at Jtnmhm rebuilt by llcrod 

16 Vic tones ol Diusns over the Hindi 
12 Invasion ol Germany by Drnsus 

11-9 ( unipnigns of Tibeuus m Pannonia and Dalmatia 
4 Bnth ot (bust, m tording to Usshei’s system Death of 
Herod 

4*1 ad < ’itmpaigtifi of Tibc mis m Gc rmony 
9 DcHtiuetion of Varus and three legions by Germans under 
Heim aim (Auminus) 

14 I)e it li of Augustus Ac c i ssxon of Til a nils 
14 16 CampngiiH of Gennanicus m Gennany 
23 Inline m i ot Sejanus 
25 or 26 Pontius Pilate, governoi of Judea 

27 Tibcims lctirts to Capua* 

33 Tlie ( rin dixion, ac < orilmg to Kusebius , 29, aeoording to 
Lac tuntius, Augustine, Ongcn, and othe r authorities 
,37 Accession of Caligula Birth of Josephus 

41 (3 mdins cmpeioi 

43 8 \pi chtiun of ( Iambus to Biitnin Suiussuj of Alibis Plau 
tins 

17 London founded by A Plautius 

50 Detc it and capture ol Cane tarns Taken prisonei to Rome 
54 Nciocmpeioi 

61 Insmie etiem of the Hiltons under Boadicca Victory of 
Sin tom us Pnuliims 

64 Rome on fire six days Pc lsecuticm of Clmstians 
66 (0 Deaths of Ht Peter mid St Paul Death of Sepeca 
66 Jewish wtu begins, conducted by Vespnsiun 

68 Gal ha < mporoi 

69 Otho, Vitcllius, Ve si *n sra n, e npeiois 

70 Full of binsalem, taken by Titus 

71 The Gate ot bums closed Tuumpli of Vc spasran and Titus 
The plnlosopbc is t xjicllul born Roirn bilwcen 71-76 

7s Agile ol i (imiimuicls in Hiitnm 

79 TiIuh cmpcior Hi icultnc mu and Pompeii destroyed by 

(iiijttioii ol Vesuvius Death ol Pliny Hit hi del • 

80 Advance ot Agmoln to the r l ay 
8] Domitiiin e mpuoi 

84 Agin ol.i difints Hit Caltdomans, and sails round Britain 
86 Dae inn w at begins 

90 Tin plulosoplu is again expelled fiom Rome 

95 Perse i tition ot Christians St John banished to Patinos 

96 NeivatimKior 

98 Trajan Plutaich flourishes 
103-107 Subjugation ot Dnem, Ac 
114-11 7 Ti a jan’s expedition to tlie F ist 
117 Hadrian e mpuoi Conquests ot Ti a jail abandoned The 
Kuphratis nude tho eastern ficmtier of flit empire 
120 Hadrian visits Gnul and Bntnm Hadrian's wall built, 
121 

1 if) Hnth of G ih n (died, 200) 

132-135 Se cond Jewish war, — Han hoclieb is leader of the Jews 

138 Antoninus Pms emperor The empire at peace 

139 Conquests of Lolhus Ur bn us m Hntain Wall ot Antoninus 
(Graham’b Dyke) built 

161 Marcus Auit bus and Lux ms Verus punt emperors 

163 IN rsee utioh of Christians 

166 M irtyidom of rolyeaip 

167-178 War with the Muieoimimn, Quadi, &e 

169 Death of Veins M Aurilius soli emperor 

1 80 Commexhib 

183 Suece*sbcs of lllpius Marcellusm Bulam Commodus takes 
the name Untammus, 184 ( 

185 Bnth of Oirgen (died, 253) 

190-214 Tutulliau flounslicd 

193 Pntmax emperoi, mmdered Didius Juhanus buys the 
empire His nvnls, Pose emiius Nige*r and Septimius Severus 

194 Sev« rus e min roi alone 

106 Capture of Byzantium after three years’ siege by Severus. 

1 97 The Qunrtodeciman controversy 

198 Oaracaila named Augustus 
202 Persecution of Christians 
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808. Expedition of Severn to Britain-— invasion of Caledonia, 
800 ; his wall completed, 210 

211 Death of Severn At York Caracalla and Qeta emperors 
Geta murdered, 212 

214 First contact of the Romans with the Alamanm, German 
tribes on the upper Rhine 

t 217, Macnnus emperor 218 Klagabalus emperor 
222 Alexander Severus emperor 

22 A Dissolution of Parthian empire Foundation of the new 
Persian monarchy (kingdom of the Sustmmd®) by Aidshn 
(Artaxerxes) 

281 Persian war begins 

288 Triumph of ficxerus , murdered and succeeded by Maximin, 
285 

236 Persecution of Christians 

288 The Gordiam, Pupiemis and Balhmns (jointly), and Gor 
dianus III emperors 

242 Goidinmia defeats Sapor, king of Persia 
244 Gordianus murdered and succeided by Philip the Arabian 
249 Dicius emperor 250 Ills edict for persecution of Chris 
turns published First invasion of thcempne by the Goths Death 
of Deems and Ins son in the campaign of 251 

251 Callus emperor 

252 Pcstilem c begins, and lasts fifteen years 

253 Irruption of Goths and Burgundians into Mcnsia and 
Pannonia First appearance of the Franks m Gaul about this 
time 

254 Valenan empeior His son Gallienus associated with him 
Persecution of Christians 

258 Trape7UH token by Goths 

259 finnoi ravages Syria Valenan taken prisoner 

2C0 Gnlhenus sole emperor The Thirty TjiantH, between 260 
and 268 

262 The Goths m Macedonia and Asm Minor They destroy 
the temple of Ephesus Antioch taken by Sapoi 
268 The Finnks invade G ml 

267 The Hcruli invade Gtt < r< , and me repulsed by Dexippus 

268 Claudius emperor 260 He defeats I lie Goths in Mcesia 
270 Aurehan empeTor Victories over the Goths and the Ala- 

manm 

272 Expedition of Auielian to Ptlm>ra 
278 Capture of Palmy ra and of Queen Zenobin 
275 Tacitus empuoi 276 Probns emperor 
277 Prohus drive s the Alamanm from Gaul 

282 Cams emperoi Expedition to the East 

284 Diocletian empeior 286 Maximum joint emperor with 
him Revolt of Cmausms in Biitnin 

289 Vietoiy of Cniuusius oxer Mnximinn 

292 Const mtius and Galcmrn named Cmsars Division of the 
erapiie 

296 B*tam moveied by Constantins 
287 Siege of Alexandria by Diocletian Persian war 
298 Constantins defeats the Alamanm near Langres Defeat of 
Parses 

808 Pei sedition of Chustians by lhodehnn 
305 Abdication of Diocletian and Maximum Constantius and 
Galerius emperors Beginning of monasticism m Egypt under fit 
Antony 

806 Dt‘ath of ConBtnntms it York Proclamation of Constantine 
(the Great) 

307 Revolt of Maxent ms Sixompuors Elevation of Licinms 

811 Edict of Nicomcdift to ttop the persecution 

812 Defeat and deatli ot Mnxentius 

813 Defeat and death of Maxmiian Edict of Milan, by Con 
fitantine andLinnius, for general tcligious toleration 

314 Wai between the two empeiors 

823 Constantine sole emperoi 

824 Foundation of Constantinople , dedicated as capital of the 
empire, 880 (or 334) 

825 First Ge neial Council of the Church meets at Ntero i 

826 Athanasius, patriarch of A lcxandria Controversy w ith Arms 
386 Death of Anus 

837 Constantine II , Constnns, and Constantius II jomt- 
emperors 338 Diuth of Euse bius 

847 Synod of fiardica 

848 iflfilas biahop ot the Goths (dial, 888) 

850-353 Revolt of Magnontius Defeated by Constantius 
857 Victory of Julian over tho Alamanm at Argentoratum 
(Sfrasburg) 

861 Julian emperor, his edict recalling the banished bishopB 
and granting general tole ration published, 862 

308 Persian war Julian killed Jovian emperor 

864 Valcntiman and Valeria joint emperors Final division of 
the empire 

867-369 Theodosius m Britain , aids against Piets and Scots 
870 The Saxons land on coasts of Gaul 
878 Death of Athanasius 


375 War with the Quadi Oration emperor of the West with 
Valcntiman II Invasion of the Huns, 

876 Valcns allow t the Goths to settle in Thrace 

878 Constantinople threatened by Goths 

879 Theodosius the Great emperor ot the East 

881 Second Genoial ( onneil, held at Constantinople Pagan 
rites prohibited 

882 Alaru king of the Goths 

883 Revolt of Maximus m Britain 

390 Final suppie^sion ot Paganism Massacre at Thessalomca 
Death of Gregory of Nnzian/tis 

MM Hononus emperor ot the West 
194 Theodosius muster ol the whole Roman world 
395 Death ot Theodosius Aicndius emperoi of the East The 
linns invade, tlu enatern pTovnms Augustine made bishop of 
Hinpo (died, 430) Alone m Greee-e Stduho attains chief powei 
uncle r Hononus 

806 The Britons ask aid of Hononus agonist Pie and Scots 
397 Deaths of Martin of Tours and Amhioso ol Milan 
i98 Chrysostom bishop of Constantinople (eiied, 407) 

400 Ahrn invages Italy 

403 Buttle of Pullcnti i,- eh feat of Alarm by Stiliclio 
400 Tlu Vandils, Alum, and Suevi invade Gaul 
408 Tlu odosins II emperoi of the East fitiliiho slam at 
Rave mm 

400 The Vandals, Alnm, and Suevi invade Spain 

410 fiaclc of Rome by AJnnc Deatli of Alane Pelagius begins 
to pieaeli about this time 

411 The Roman h gions recalled from Britain , final withdrawal, 
about 418 

411 Marunge of Ataul phns, king of tho Goths, to Placidia, 
dauglitei ol Theodosius the Great Persecution of Christians m 
PerRia begins , lasts thirty yiars 
420 Death ol fit leromo 
423 Death of Hononus at Ravenna 

425 Adnnnist ration of Ae tins begins, lasting about thiity years 
428 Ne storms patnaieh of Constantinople (banished, 435) 

420 Tlu Vandals under Gcnsuie invade Afne-a. Death of Theo- 
dore bishop ol M opsin stn 

431 Thud Gene lul Council held at Ephesus 
433 AttiU king of the Huns 

4.38 Tlieodosian Code published 

4.39 The Vandals sui prise Carthage 
440 Leo I (the (neat) bishop of Rome 

442 Tie it> ot peace between Valentnnnn and Gensene Attila 
m r l hi ue ami Mae edom 1 

440 Message of the Britons to Aetnis for aid against the Saxons 
447 Attili nviges the Eastern empnt Theodosius conclude! 
treaty with Attila 

449 r I lie Robber ( ’011111 il of Fpliesns Landing of the English 
in Britain 

450 I lentil of Theodosius 1 1 

451 Invasion ol Gaul by Attili 1 t u ton of Aetms at Ch&lona 
Fouith Geneinl Council held at ( hulmbui Monophysite contro* 
veisy begins 

452 Invasion of Ital) by Attila Found ition of Venice 
458 Death ot Attila Dissolution of his empire 

455 Sack ol Rome by Goiim ne Intereession ot Le»o 
457 Hengist founds kingdom ot Rent 

401- 4 (>7 Rule of Runnel Si ve rns nominal e mppi or 

402- 472 Conepiosts of tlu Visigoths in Spain and Gaul 
4bf> Grenl tm at Const. mtmoplc 

475 Romulus Augiistidiis emperoi ot the West (banished, 476) 

476 (Mom u, king ot It ilv I ml of Western empire 

477 Death of Gensene Landing ot il'll 1 and South Saxons w 
Britain 

480 huithejiiake's at Count uitinoph , lasted forty dayR 
482 ( lovis, king of the Franks The ]1 mot icon of Zeno pub- 
lislu d 

486 Victory of Clovis over Syugrius at Soissons 

487 Theodoue , king of the Ostiogoths, thre atens Constantinople 
489-499 Compn st of Italy by The odoru 

491 Storming of Andenda by JKlla , kingdom of the South 
Saxons established 

493 Odoaeer slain Theodonc king of Italy 

495 Landing ot CVrdic and West Saxons m Britain 

496 Victory of Clovis over Alamanm at Tolbine His bRptisra 
500 Missions of the Ncstorians began earl} in this emtury 
502-505 Persi m war Siege and recovery ot Arnuda 

507 Vutory ot Clovis over the Visigoths 

51 0 Pans made the se at of the Frankish mon ire hy 

511 Death of Clovis Paitition of his kingdom 
525 Boetius put to death by Theodont 
525-526 Antioch destroyed b} earthquake 

527 Justinian emperor First edition of lus Code published, 529 

528 The Benedictine Order foundt d 

529 Beluianus general of the Eastern armies , defeats the Per 
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nans at Data. Edicts of Justinian against the philosophers, 
heretics, and pagans. 

531 OhosrooH king of Persia Plague begins, which ravages the 
empire fifty years 

582 The Pandects promulgated by Justinian, Sedition (the 
thka) at Constantinople, suppressed by Bohsarius 
533 534 Belisarms conquers Gelmier, end of Vandal dominion 
in Vfn< a. 

535 540 The Gothic wai 

536 B< lisarnis takes Rome 

517 538 Hugo of Rome by Vitiges 

539 Destitution of Milan by the Goths The Franks m Italy 

540 itav< turn taken by Behsanus Antioc li take n and plundered 
by Ghosiocs 

541 Totila king of the Ostrogoths Abolition of the consulate 
by Justinian 

542 Earthquake and plague at Constantinople 

545 Home besieged by Totila Peace between Justinian and 
Chosroc s 

540 Rome taken by Tolila (ret oven d by Rehsanus, 647) 
Controversy about the “Thm Chapters ” begun* about this time 
547, Kingdom of Jkniuin founded bj Ida 
649 Romo again takni by Totila 
660 The e in pi i < uiviultd Dy Slave s and Huns 

551 2 lb tonn ot the calemlm by the Armenians, their era 
fixed Thu silkworm introduce el into Europe 

552 Death of 'I otila Conquest of Rome by N arses. 

553 Fifth Gem ral Council hi Id at Constantinople Defeat and 
death of l’c ms, last king of tin Goths 

554 Dili at of tlu l milks and Alaiimum by Narses 
656 Gieut earthquake at Constantinople 

568 Clotairo sole king of the Franks till lus death m 561 
Embassy ot the Avals to Constantinople 
562 Peace for fifty jears concluded between Justinian and 
Ghosiocs 

565 Deaths of Belisanus and Justiman Just mu b II emperor 

Etlu lbert kmg of Kent 

566 567 The Lombards m alliance with the Avars destroy the 
kingdom of the Gepula* m 1 ’am ion in 

568-571 Conquest ot Italy by the Lombaids Exarchate of 
Ravenna established 
570 or 571 Ruth of Mahomet 
672 War begins between the empno and Persin 
676 Tiberius dc fiats Chosrot h at Mi litcne 
579 Death ot Cliosroes 

586 Recan d, kmg of the Goths m Npum, (onverted to the 
Catholic faith 

690 Gregoiy 1 , the Groat, bishop of Home 
591 Maui ice ompeior of the Hast restoies Cliosroes II to the 
throne of l*c rsm 

598 Kingdom of Northumbria founded by Efhelfiith 
697 Arrival of Augustine m England (died, 605) 

599 Refoun ot clnmh servuu by Oregon the Gicat 

602 Sujiunmey of tin bishop or Koine acknowledged by Phocas, 
emporoi oi tlio East Canterbury, seat of mdibishopnc 
604 See of London foundtd 

610 Mahomet begins to preach at Mecca HeraelniB emperor 
of the East. 

614 Damascus and Jerusalem taken by the Persians 

615 Death ot St Oolmnban 

616 Invasion of Egypt by Persians 

622 Flight of Mahomet fiom Mecca to Medina (tho Hegira) 
First of six expeditions of fit melius against tho Persians 

623 Battle of Rede i fust a k tory of Muliomet 

626 Siege ot Constantinople by Persians und Avars 

628 Death of Cliosroes II Treaty of peace between Heraclius 
and ftiroes 

629 Visit of Heraclius to Jerusalem 

682 Death of Mahomet Abu-Bekr succeeds 
634 Victory of Kluded at Ajmidm Capture of Damascus 
Omar third caliph Aidun bishop of Lmdisfame 
636 Battles of Yovmouk and vadesiu Foundation of Bussorah 

687 Caliph Oiiiai takes Jt ivisalem Mosque of Omar founded 

688 Conquest of Syna completed by Arurou 

639-640 Invasion of F gypt and capture of Alexandria Ecthcns 
of Heraclius published anil comb tuned by tlie bishop of Rome 
Monothelite (ontioveisy 

641 Deatli of Heraclius. 

642 Theodonis pope of Romt , the first called “sovereign 
pontiff ” 

647 First invasion of Africa by the Saracens 

648 Capture of Cyprus 

651 Yerdegerd, last kmg of Persia, killed by Turks Death of 
Aldan, bishop of Lmdisfame 

658 Conuuest of Rhodes by Moawiyali , the Colossus destroyed 
The Pope, Martin I , goes to Constantinople and is imprisoned by 
the emperor Oonstans 11 
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654 Siege of Constantinople by Moawiyah. 

655 Penda, king of Mercia, defeated and killed by Oswy of 
Northumbria Conversion of Mercia, 

658 The emperor Oonstans II makes peace with Moawiyah. 

66? Constans li received by Pope Vitalian at Rome, 

664 Council of Whitby Caedmon, the great English poet 
Wilfrid archbishop of York 
667, Siege of Constantinople by Yezid 
668 Theodore archbishop of Canterbury ♦ 

670 Kairwan founded 

672 8iege of Constantinople by Sofien ben Aouf , the attack 
repeated yearly for seven years , “ Greek fire ’ used 
678 Wilfrid driven from his seo , preaches to the Frisians. 

680 Sixth General Counc ll held at Constantinople 
685 Justin inn 1] emperor of the East 

687 Death of Cuthbirt, bishop of Lmdisfame, 

688 Ina kmg of Wessex Pepm d'lftnstal (mayor of the 
palace) sole rulei of Fiance (died, 714) Bulganan war 

690 Death of Arc hbishop Theodoie 

692-698 Carthage reduced, pillaged, and burnt by Saraoens 

697 Doge of Vc nice first elected lor life 

699 (690 *) Deatli of Benedict lUscop 

709 Death of Wilfrid 

710 First invasion of Spam by the SaracenB , conquest by 
Tank , fall of Kadi no, 711-718 

714 < ’hailes Martel rules France as mayor of the palace Toledo 
taken by Tank 

716 Leo the Isauimn impeior Siege of Constantinople by 
Saracens The Bulgarians conclude a commercial treaty with 
Theodosius III 

718 Mission of Boniface in Germany 

719 Narbonne taken by Saracens 
721 Invasion ot Frame by Saiai ens 
72 3 Conquest of Sardinia by Saiacens 

726 Death of Ina king ot Wessex First edict of Loo III 
(The Iconoclast) against image worship Siege ot Niceea by the 
Saiacens 

728 Ravenna taken hy the Lombards (retaken by Fulvchius, 729) 
732 Battle of Toms, — victory of Charles Martel over the 
Saracens, 

735 Death of tho Venerable Bede 

740 Gioat eaitliqiiuke at Constantinople, in Thrace, and in 
Bithyma 

741 Death of CliarleB Martel 

744 Abbey of Fulda founded by Boniface 
740 Gicat earthquake 111 Syna The plague for three years in 
I tul>, Grtuc, and Asia Mmoi 

7 17 The plague at Constantinople 

750 The dynasty of the Omnnadcs (caliphs) overthrown, the 
Abbftsides sue coed 

751 The Exarchate oi Ravenna conqueicd by the* Lombards 
undi r Astolphus End oi the dominion of the Eastern emperors in 
CVntial Italy 

752 Tin Merovingian line ends with deposition of Ohildenc III 
Pepin (he Eref\ founder of Cailoungian line, is crowned at Soissons 
by Bom fin e Stephen II pope of Rome 

754 Council of Constantinople condemns images, pictures, and 
thi ciuciiix, and proscribes the art ol painting 

755 Grant of Exaichate of Ravuina and tne Pentapolis to the 
Pope, by 1’epm Beginning ot the Umpoiul power Siege of Rome 
by Astolphus Death of Boniiac c, apostle of Germany 

756 Cordova made scat of western caliphate by Abdelrahman 1. 

757 Rout oi the Bulgiuians by the emporoi Constantine V 

768 Foundation of Baghdad, seat of the caliphate Winter of 
763-764, the Bosphorus and the Euxine frozen 
766 The imperial fleet destroyed by storm on the Euxine 
768 Charles the Great (Charlemagne) and Cai Ionian kings of the 
Franks Charles alone, 772 

770 Chailes marries the daughter of Desidenus, last king of tho 
Lombards 

771 Charles repudiates his wife and marries Hildegarda 

774 Ch ei throw of the Lombard kingdom by Charles the Great. 
778 Ills expedition to Spam , battle of Roncesvalles 
780 Image worship re established by the empress Irene 
782 Massacre of the Saxons by Charles 
785 Haroun Alraschid ealiph of Baghdad 
787 Seionth General Council, second of Nicaea, re-establishes 
image-worship First landing of Northmen (Danes) m EnglanjL 
794 Charles holds a great council at Frankfort 
797-802 Irene sole empress 

800 Charles the Great crowned emperor of the Romans by Pope 
Leo 11 1 Extim tion of supremacy of Byzantine emperors at Rome 
Egbert, king of the West Saxons 

801 Death of Paulus Dmconus 

802 The Athanasian Creed authoritatively imposed by Charles. 

803 Limits of the two ompues settled by treaty between Charles 
and Nicephorus Massacre of the Barmecides by Haroun Alraschid. 
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' 604. Death of Alcala (bora about 785) 

609 Death of Haroun Abraarihid 

814* Death of Charles the Great Louis U JMbonnaire emperor 
* of the Romans and king of France 

816-837 Egmhard, historian of Charles the Great, flourished 
816 Coronation of Louis and his wife Hcrmengarda by the Pope 
at Rheima 

» WL Louis dpes public penance at Diet of Attigny 

828. Conquest of Crete and foundation of Candia by Saiacens 
Ebbomussiouary to the Noithmon about this time 

826 Anscliar, apostle of the North, begins teaching in Denmaik 

827 Egbert overlord of all tho English kingdoms Collection 
made ot the capitularies of Charles the Great and Louis The Alma- 
gwt of Ptolemy translated into Arabic by command of Caliph 
Almamun 

831 Tho doctrine of transubstanttation maintained by Paschasius 
Radbeit Controverted by Rabanus Mourns 
888 Louis does public penance at Soissons 
886 Festival of All Saints instituted about this time 
836 Ethelwnlf king ot Wessex 

1 840 Lothaire empeior Charles II (tho Bald) bug of France 

841 Rouen pillaged by Northmen 

842 Piast chosen duke of Poland Final establishment of 
image worship by council of Constantinople 

843 Tho Piets subdued by K enneth M ‘A1 inn Treaty of Y erdun. 
Division oi dominions ot Lotus among his three sons 

845 Persecution of Pauliuans by Empress Theodora Pans 
threatened by Northmen 
846, 847 Rome threatened by the Saiacens 
849 Birth ot Alfred the Gieat Persecution of Gottschalk by 
Hincmar 

860-870 Joannes Scotus Engena flourished 
851 Gieat victory of Ethelwulf ovoi the Northmen at Ookley ’ 
865 Louis (of Bavana) empeior 
867 Photius patriarch of JJonstontmople 
860 Foundation of kingdom of Navane about tins tune 
862 Reputed foundation ot Russian momuehy by Runk Photius 
excommunicated by the I'ope 

862-868 Pr< aclung of Methodius and Cynllusm Moravia 
865 Fn st expedition of Russians to Constantinople South Italy 
rdvaged by Suiai ons The torged Dei retals (Isidonan) adopted by 
Pope Nn holas 1 about tins time 

867 IJiotius excommunicates the Pope Basilius I emperor of 
the East 

868 Photius deposed by couni ll at Rome 

869-870 Eighth Geneial Council, held at Constantinople 
871 Alfred king of Wessex 

874 Norwegian settlement m Iceland 

875 Charles (the Bald) ci owned emperor at Romo 

877 Louis II (the Stammerer) bug of France Syracuse taken 
by Saracens 

878 Thb Danes dofeated b> Alficd Peace of Wedmore 

880 Methodius permitted by the Pope to celebrate divine service 
m the vernacular tongue (Slavonian) 

881 Albategrn begins lus astronomical observations about this 
time and continues them till 918 Chuilcs III (the Fat) emperoa 
(deposed 887) 

885 Tho Northmen undei Rolf overrun Neustna (settled there 
by tieaty with Charles tlie Simple, 912) 

886 Siege of Paris by the Northmen Leo VI (tho Philosopher) 
emperor of the East 

891 Death of Photius m exile 

894 Siege of Romo by Arnulph, king of Germany, who is 
crowned emperor, 896 

896 Exhumation of the body of Pone Formosua by order of 
Stephen VI , tual, condemnation, and dogiadation of Formosus , 
lus body thrown into the Tiber , the proceedings quashed by John 
IX , 898 

<• 898 Charles (the Simple) king of France 

899 Louis IV emperor, — last of tho Carlovmgian lme 

900 Palermo sucked by Saiacens 

901 Edward the Elder king of Wessex. 

904 Thessalomca taken by Saracens Second expedition of 
uiussians to Constantinople 

907 End of the Tang dynasty m China 

908 Theodora mistress of Rome , she occupies the castle of St 
Angelo 

909 Abu Obeidallah, fust of the Fatiimte caliphs of Egypt 

910 The congregation of Cluny founded 

911 Conrad, duke of Framoma, elected emperor 

918 Constantine VII (Porphyiogemtus) emperor of tho East 
915 Iierenger, king of Italy, crowned emperor by Pope John X 

917 Defeat of Byzantine army by Bulgarians at Achelous 

918 Henrv the Fowler, duke of Saxony, elected king of Germany 

925 Athelstan king ot the West Saxons 

926 (etfirea) Laws ot Howel Dda sanctioned by Pope Auaatasuw- 
929 Mecca pillaged by the Karmathiaus 


984 V ictory of Henry the Fowler over Hungarians at Merseburg 

986 Louie IV (D’Oitfrmer), king of France Otto 1 , king of 
Germany » 

987 Victory of Athelstan at Biunanbuili 
940. Edmund king of Wessex 

941 Tlmd expedition ot Russians to Constantinople 
948 Dupstan made abbot of Glastonbuiy, and chief mmistci to 
Edmund 

946 Edred king of Wessex First embassy of Liutprand ty 
Constantinople 

951 Otto 1 proclaimed king of Jtaly , Bmngir duven away 

954 Lothane kiug of Fraiu t 

955 Vi< toiy ot Otto over Hungarians m Havana Edwig king 
of Wessex 

9,>G Bamshwt nt ot Duustan Ihatli of Hugh the Gieat, count 
of Paris. 

958 Edgar king of Minus , clowned at Bath, 978, and rowed 
by eight vassal kings on the Du 

959 Duustan uuhbishop ot Caulirhuiv Italy ravaged by 
Beieugir Hugli Capet (Iceland duke of France by Lothaue 

960 The Sung dynasty in China found* d 4 

96‘2 Otto I i row ned i mpcior ot the Romans by Pupi John XI L 
963 Deposition ot the Pope by Otto Nuephorus Phot as emperor 

of tlu 1< ast 

963-975 Eastern conquests of Nieiphoius Phoias and John 
Zmiist cs 

904 Revolt at Rome,-* return of John Xll Rome taken by 
Otto 

965 Second embassy of Liutprand to Constantinople , lus im 
piisomutut by Photos 

907 Magdtlnug made beat of artlibishopm by Otto 1 
9G9 .John 1 (Znmfius) emptier ot the Fast 
970 Settlunent of Pauliuans at Phihppopolis 

973 Otto 11 unjieior ot the Romans 

974 Pope Bent dn t V 1 sti tngled at Rome 

975 Edward the Marty l king ot England (mui den d, 979) 

976 BasihusIJ (Bulgaioktonos) unptroi of the East 

979 Etlnlred the Unn uly king ot England 

980 (aica) Bn tli ot Avuuma (died, 1036) ( u scent’ as master 

of Rome 

983 Otto III king of Germany Gieenland colonized from 
Iceland 

986 Louis V (k Fainiant ) king of Fiance, — last of the Car 
lovmgiau line 

987 Hugh Capet, fountloi of Cnpetian lint, king ot Frame 

988 Death of Duustan The Uu ok ritual liitrodui ed into Russia 
990 (area) Invention of the balance-clock attnhuted to Gerbert 

(afterwards Popi Sylvcstei II ) 

998 Kai best instance on retold of t womzatiou of a saint 
996 Robert the Wise king oi France Otto HI irowned em- 
peroi at Rome 

998 Fiance laid luidu intoidut Ci esc entms besieged in Rome 
and put to death bv Otto III 

999 Sylvester II (Goib< rt) popt 

1000 Thu eiuptrot Otto III makes a pilgumoge to the tomb of 
St Adalbert at Gm sne, founds archbisliopm of Gnosne, and erects 
Poland into a kingdom for Duke BoJesIas The Popt, Sylvester 
II, erects Hungary into a kingdom foi Duke Stephen, apostle of 
Hungary 

1 00 J First invasion oi J ndia hy Mahmud of Ghazni Insurrection 
at Rome against Otto III 

1002 Himy II king of Germany Massacre of the Danes in 
England 

100,3 John XVII pope, time months John XVIII popt (ab- 
dicates, 1009) 

1009 Strgius IV poie 

1010 Conquest of Ghoi by Mahmud in fourth invasion of India 

1012 Bern dnt VI 11 i)o ne 

1013 Suhimssioii ot all Englaud to Sweyn, King ot Denmark 

1014 Battle of ( ’Ion turf— defeat of Danes bv Brian Boioimlie 
Henry II u owned unperoi 

1016 Edmund Ironside king of England First appearance ol 
the Nonnans in Italy 

1017 Canute king of England Bulgaria made a province of the 
empire C inouj tab n by Mahmud 

1020 Death ot Fmlusi, the Persian poet 

1024 Comad II empuor John XIX (XX ) pope Twelfth 
expedition of Mahmud to India , captuie of Somnaiitli 

1025 (nrut) Invention of musical notation hy Guido Arehno 
1027 Bath of William of Normandy Pilgrimage of Canute to 

Romt 

1029 Foundation of A versa by the Normans 

1030 Death of Mahmud of Ghazni 

1031 Henry I king ot Fiam c Fall of the caliphate of Cordova. 
1033 Benedict IX pope 

1035 Death of Sancho the Groat of Nayarre , division of hie 
states Foundation of the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon 
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1088 The Turkman* defeat the Ghaznivides and conquer Persia 
Foundation of the Seljukian dynasty 

1089 Henry III emi>eror Madbeth murders Duncan, king of 
Scots, and succeeds him Conquest of Persia by Togiul Deg, 

1040-1043 Conquest of Apulia by the Normans 

1042 Kdwaid the Coniessor king of England Rtstoration of 
English line 

1043 Fourth expedition ot UussianH against Constantinople 

1044 Silvt wUr 111 pope three months Gregory VI buys the 
papacy 

1046 (Wiki l of Sutn , the (onseut of tin cinpeior declared *s 
sent ml to tlie < )« < tion of the poja , the emperor deposes three pojajs, 
appoints ( Ji limit 11 , and is crown* d b) him 

1047 Victory of William of Normandy ovu the baronage at Vul 
4s dum s 

1048 Damasus II pope three weeks, said to be the hist ]K>pe 
ircwutd Invasion of the Eastern empne by tin Seljukian Tuiks 

1049 Leo IX pope Intngues of Jhhhbiand at his < lei turn 
League of the pope and the two empeioia against the Normans in 
Sicily 

1060 Condemnation of Beiaigirat (ounals ol Koine and Ver 
celli Hildehr md dialed t mliuul 

1062 Visit ot William tin Noirnun to England I hath of Lari 
Godwiuc The l’opi aud the impdoi celebrate Christmas at 
Wot ms 

1063 Tlie P«]M liken piihoim by llobirt Giusiuid, at the battle 
of Civitella (I him 3<>) Opdi rupture of Guek and Latin ihunhes 

1064 Macbeth debate*! by fail Siwarel at jHinsniano (slaiu, 
1060) Muhin) < iriilauus, patriarch of ( onstiuitiuc ph, assumes 
the tifli ol IJmvosiI Putnaich Tlie Pope and tin Patnaich ex 
LOiunmim hU iai li otln l 

1066 Vntoi II pope Togiul Beg takes Baghdad, and lesoues 
thi i iliph fioni luu im unis 

1066 Hdirv IV mipnor 

1067 Muleolm 111 (Canuioic) king of Scotland Stephen IX 
pope 

1068 Nk hulas II popt Peter Durniam eieated cardinal (died, 
1072) 

1069 Kle< tum of the Popi vestid in the College of Cardinals by 
bull of Nn hulas 11 Kohdt Guisiaid made duke of Apulia and 
gonfaloniwe of tin « bun b 

1060 Philip 1 king of Fiatn i 

1000-1090 Conquest of Sicily by thi Noimaus uudir < ount 
Roger 

1061 Alexander II pop* Houotius II anti pope 

106*2 Lunfium abbot of Cam 

1063 1 H nth ol Togiul Big 

1066 lluiold 11 king ol England Ills vutory over Harold 
Haidtada and Tostig at Stamford Budge, Si pt 26 Victory of 
William flic Norman at Senlai (Hastings), Oil 14 Norman 
conquest of England btgins 

1068 71 Siege and laptuie of Bari by the Normans End of 
Byzantine dominion in Italy 

1070 Eaiiliam an hbiNhop of Canterbury 

1071 Alp Arslan, Scljuk sultan, di feats and takes pusoner tin 
mil pel m Komaims IV at. Manzikert 

107*2 Palduiolakou by Robert Giuscard Malek Shah sultan of 
Pin sin 

1073 Gregory VII (Hildebrand) pone 

1074-1084 Conquest of Asia Minor by the Turks 

3076 Disputes about investitures begin 

1076 .loin 1 salom taken by tin Turks Earthquake in England 
Matilda lountiss ol Turn any (the Great Countess) Hcniy IV 
thqiosts the Pope at Council of Worms The Pope, at Council of 
Rome, deposes Henry and absolves his subjects from allegiance, — tlm 
first sen t< nee of the kind Homy is again excominuuuuted, 1078 
and 1080 

3077 Submrsh on of the emperor to the Pope at Canossa Lon- 
dou burnt buret gift of hei states by Countess Matilda to the 
Holy See 

1079 The New Forest loimed by William the Conqueror Birth 
of Ain lard Refoim of the Calendar orileud by Maleic Shah 

1080 The elite h> of Swabia given to hicdonck of Hohenstauffen 
by the cmpoior Hmry IV Intudxt lard 011 Poland, and title of 
king suppressed b\ the Po pi Anti-pope Clement III set up by the 
imperor Victory of thi emperor our lus rival Rudolf ol Swabia 

1081 Capture and sack oi Constantinople by Ah xius Comnqnus, 
April 1 Alexius crowned uupi ror, April 2 Battle ot Duiaz/o, — 
defeat of the onipvior Alexius by Robert Guisiaid 

1082 Siege of Rome by the Emperor Henry begins , the city 
takon, 1084 

3084 Gregory Vll besieged in Sant Angelo by the emperor, 
deli veu d, and Rome pillaged by Robe? t Giuscard Carthusian order 
founded by Bruno 

1086 Toledo taken from the Arabs by Alphonao VI of Castile 
Death of Robert Giusoaui Death of Gregory VII 

1086 Domesday Book completed victor III pope The 
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Moore under Josef ben TaxfVn enter Spain to aid the Saracens. 
Battle ot-Zalaca, — defeat of Alphonso Vi 

1087 William II (Rufus) king of England 

1088 Urban 11 pope The Almoravides predominant in Spain. 

1089 Death of Lanfranc (bom about 1006) 

1091 Birth of St Bera&id Mantua taken by the emperor 

1092 Death of Sultan Malek Shall, and division of the Seljukian 

empire Foundation of the order oi Knights Hospitallers (kuighta 9 
of St John of Jerusalem, knights of Malta^, about this time (?) 
Uoscelm found guilty of heresy at Council or Soissons • 

1098 Anselm ar< hbishop ot Canterbuiy 

3095 Counal of Clermont Preaching oi Peter the Hermit 
The first crusade pi oclaimed Exi omwunieation oi Philip king ol 
France and his wifi Bertrada by the Pope 

1097 Siege ol Niuea Battle of DoryJ«*um Kdeasa taken by 
ctusudeis and erected into a principality Westminster Hall built 
about this turn 

1098 Siege and < aptun oi Antioi h, which is made a principality 
for Bohomond The Cistercian ordoi loundod Edgar king of 
Scotland 

1099 Pascal II pope Snge and iaptuie of Jerusahru by 

1 rusaders Godfri y of Bouillon elected king Battle of Ascaion 

1100 William tin. Red slam 111 the New Forest Henry I king 
of England Woollen manufacture introduced in England by the 
Flemings about this tunc Knights oi St John settled m England 

1103 Invasion oi England by Robert duke of Noimaudy Roger 
II (Guihi aid), the Great, count of Sicily 

1102 Disputes between Henry I and Aichbishop Anselm about 
investitures Tim empcior exrommun irate el by Pope Pascal II 
Preiu hmg ol Petei Bruys against prevalent superstitions, foi about 
twenty yeais, piobably between 1100 anil 1130 

1105 Invasion of Normandy by Hmry ] The cmpeior Henry 
IV d« tin om d by his son Henry V , cxcommumi ated and deprived 
of linpi rial ill ess 

1306 Hi 111 y V emperor Battle ot Tmehehiai, Henry 1 of 
England dofeuts and captures Robert oi Normandy, and conquers 
the duchy 

l"^ Alixainbr I king of Siotland Bohemond invades the 
Eastern tin pile 

3108 Louis VI (It (Jros) king of Fiance Triaty of peaci be 
twei 11 Alt xius and Bob* nionil 

1109 Tripoli in Syria taken by crusaders and erected into a 

county f 

1110 Marnagt of Maud daughttr of Hmry I to the emperor 
Homy V Tieaty betwten tin emperor and the Pope respiting 
investitures (omiuded at Milan 

1111 The unperor tmesis the Pope , obtains a hull respecting 
investitures, releases the Popi, and is uowmd by linn at Roim 
The unpi roi ret t ivt tl at Canossa by the Count* sn Matilda , names 
licr bis vue regent in Lombaidy 

1112 Council oi Vienne , cxiouimunicates the tmpeioi 

1113 Berntrd hi conn s a monk of Cite iux Pcau oi Cisors 

1114 Thmstan, aichbishop of York, ictuses 1 onsec ration Horn 
urelibishoji of Canterbury 

1115 Birnaid louiuls Clauvaux Death of Matilda icuntiss of 
Tusrany 

1116 March of tlio emperor into Italy to take possession of states 
ol the countess Cornu ll oi the Latemu revokes the privilege oi m 
vestitures conceded to the cmpuoi 

1117-1120 Hem v I m Normandy Wai with France and the 
earls of Anjou anil Flanders 

1138 Order of Knights Templars founded Gelasms II pope, 
January 19 His soi/uic by the Frangipani Ioiui.ii v 24 Appoint 
nientoi anti pope Gregory VI II by theeiiipuor John II Comnenas 
impetor of the East Abelard teaches at Paris 

1119 Calixtus II pope Cistercian older reconstituted by 
Stephen Harding 

1120 Wmk of the White Ship, anddtath of William, son of 
Heniy 1 Piemonstrateusian orthr founded by St Norbert 

1121 Council of Soissons compels Abelaui to hum his book on 
the Trinity 

1122 Concoidat of Won ns The dispute about investitures 

settled by tlu emperor’s renune ration Abelard founds the Paraclete 

1123 Ninth General Cornu ll (hret of the Later ui) Conhnna 
tion ot the settlement between the Pope and the emperor 

1124 The unperor invades Fiauif, hut retires before Louis VI 
H 01101 111 s II pope David I king ot Scotland 

1125 Lothane II king of Gumany , opposed by Conrad, duke 
of Swabia, and Frt‘ck nt k, duke ot Franconia 

1126 Visit of David of Scotland to Henry I 

1127 Roger, the great Count, recognized as duke of Apulia and 
Calabria He t arries on war with the Pope and is excommunicated, 
but obtains investiture tlie next year Marriage of Gvotlwy of 
Anjou with Maud, duughter of Henry l 

1128 Death of William of Normandy, count of Flanders 

1129 Henry of Blouv made bishop of Winchester Earthquake 
m England. 
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U80. Innocent ll pope Aaacletu® , II anti-pope Roger 
oount of Sicily, TecotVes title of king from Anocletus, and 
wakes Palermo his capital Abbey-church of Clunv consecrated 
by Innocent IL Conference between Innocent and Lothaire at 
ln^ge , St Bernard present Heloise becomes abbess of the Para- 
clete 

1181 Death of Baldwin 11 , king of Jerusalem , Fulkof Anjou, 
his son-in-law, succeeds 

1133 Innocent II re-established at Rome by Lothaire Lothaire 
crownetk emperor by the Pope, who is again expelled by Anacletus 
Count Roger takes the title of king of Sicily 

3 134 Death of Alplionso I , king of N a vane and Aragon, and 
separation of the kingdoms Arnold oi Bicscia begins to pieach 
about this time 

1186 Death of Robert II , duke of Normandy, m Cardiff Castlo 
Stephen (of Blocs) king of England 

1187 Louis VII (1c Jcune ) king of Fiance, married to Eloanor 
♦f Guienne before lus accession King Roger dn von out of Italy by 
Lothaire Death of Lothaire Fanuoots of Justinian discovered 
at Amalh Butli of Saladrn 

1188 Conrad 111 ernpeioi Rogei kmg of Sicily takes the Pope 
prisoner, and compels him to contain him in his kingdom Death 
of Allude t us, and tad of the schism David, king of Scotland, 
invades England, and is defeated at the battle of the Stand ud 
(Northallerton) Civil war m England between adhere nts of Stephen 
and Maud. 

1189 Portugal erected into a kingdom for Count V lphonso Ilcn- 
riquez Malachy, bishop of Connaught, visits Clairvaux und Rome 
Tenth Genoial Come ll (second of the Lateran) Arnold of Brescia 
condemned and banished fiotn Italy lleniy of Blois, bisliop of 
Winchester, papal legate in England 

1140 Council of Sens, Bernard gets Abelard condemn i d Abelard 
ajipoals to the Pope Feast of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin introduced 

1141 Inturdiet laid on Fiuin e by lnno( eut II King Stephen 
taken prisoner by Robert nl Glouccstei at the battle of Lirnoln 
Maud received as “ Lady of England H Winchostei burnt 

1142 Maud besieged in Oxfold by Stephen Death of Abelard 
Henry the Lion duke of Saxony 

1148 Manuel Oomnuiius cmjieror of the East Celestnie II pope 
On submission of Louis VI I the mterdu t on Fiance is laised 

1144 Luc ms II pope , he conclude s a ticaty with Roger of Sic ily 
The pnmucy of the chuuh of Toledo confiinied by tin Pope 

1145 Mtfud withdraws from England Conquests of N oureddm, 
sultan of Aleppo EugemusIIl pope 

1146 Second Ciusude picklaimed by the Pont , preached by St 
Bernard Invasion of Gieeto by king Rogci , Thebes and Corinth 
plundoied Assembly at Veztlai , Lotus VII takes the cross 
Arnold of Brescia heads insurrection at Home, and exjtcls the Pope 
The Al mo hades enter Spam 

1147 Suger, abbot of St Denis, appointed regent of France 
Tho Crusaders, led by Com id and Louis V II , arrive at Constantinople 
St Bernard pleads in behalf of the Tews Suppiession of the Hen- 
t lcians in Langimdoo 

1148 The Ciusaders reach Jeiusalem, unsuccessfully besiege 
Damascus, and retain to Eui ope 

1149 Recovery of Coiiu liom Saiacens by the Empuoi Manuel 

1150 Compilation of canon law completed by Gi itian (Is gun 
by I vo of Chartres, 1114) Nourcddm tonmuis Edessa Peter 
the Lombard writis his Unite huh Ltitge stfvei ternstiul glolws 
made by lidrisi for Roger of Sicily about this time Almanac fust 
published by Solomon Jan hi 

1151 Death ol Geoffiey of An)ou Invasion of Hungaty by 
Martuol , pt a< o, 1153 

1152 Eli allot ot (Sftucmie, di voiced by Louis VII , marucs Henry, 
son of Maud (Heury II ot England) Fieduick i, Baibarossa, 
emperor of the Romans 

1153 Treaty be twee u Stephen and Henry Malcolm IV king 
of Scotland Anastasius IV pope Death of St Beinaid 

1154 Henry II ( Plautagenet line) king ot England Death of 
Roger of Sicily Nouieduin takes Damascus and makes it his 
capital Louis VII maims Constanie ot Castile Invasion of 
Italy by Frederick Barbaiossa Adrian IV (Nicholas Bioakspcaro) 
the only English pope 

1 1 55 Rome laid uudet interdict by the Pope Diet at Roncagha 
Arnold of'Broscia banished by the Romans, strangled and burnt by 
order of the empeior William I of Siulv t xe omnium* ated and 
deprived of part of Ins kingdom by tin Pope Henry 1 1 autbonzed 
by the Pope to undertake the conquest of Ii eland Thomas Bccket 
chancellor of England Coronation of Frederick Baibarossa at 
Rome 

1156 William of Sicily makes peace with the Pope The mar 
Climate of Upper Austria erected into a duchy Death of Peter 
the Venerable, abbot of Uluny 

1167 Invasion of Poland by the emperor The bank of Venice 
instituted. Munich founded by Henry the Lion Diet at 
Besancon 
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1158 Invasion of Lombardy by the emperoi Siege of Milan. 
Diet of Roncagha Henry II visits Louis Vll at Pans 

1159 Exneuitiou of Heury II against Toulouse War with 
France Alexander III pope Victor IV auti pope 

1160 Council ot Pavia convoked by the emperor for recognition 
of Victor Excommunication of the emperor »y Alexander The 
Albigenses begin to nttiu< t attention about this time Condemna- 
tion and hi audio g of Guirnn hut tit s at Oxford 

1101 Peace between England and France Pope Alexander II L 
received by tho two kings 

1102 instruction ol Milan by the emperor Bccket arch bishop * 
of Canterbuiy , he lesigns the chance lloiship Gilbert Folio* 
bisliop of London 

1163 Hung man war renewed by Manuel 

1164 The Constitutions of (Uutudon subscribed Council of 
Northampton Flight of Buktl Btckef at Sens and at Poli- 
ticly Banishment of Bu kt t’s frn lids by Huny 11 Tlmd inva- 
sion of Lomhauly by the uuperoi Pascal 111 anti pope 

1165 William I , the Lion, king of Stotl mtl 

1166 Zt ugiiiiu stoimed by Manuel iltcktt at Ve/olai ex 
communicates his cuuuies Fouith invasion ol Italy by the 
empuoi 

1167 Wai between ILmy ami I joins till 1169 Tht Lombard 
League fonutd The League deiciis tlie omptroi at Ltgnuiio 

1168 Cahxtus 111 anti popt Vietoiyol Manuel ovti Hunga- 
rians at Zeugimu End ot tlie wat Tin Loinbaid League put to 
the ban by the emp« lot 

1169 Meeting of Huny and Louis at Montminul inspecting 
Bi oke t Excommunication ol Uilbut Koliot, bislioj) ot London, by 
Buktt Invasion of Inland by Slrongbow Anothu muting of 
Huu> and Louis at St Duns 

1170 loiiiiiil luonuluUou of Henry 1 1 and \rc hbishop Thomas 
at Fietival Assassination ot flu ucbbisliop at Cnntubury, Deo 
29 Bntli ot St Domnin Peti i W ildo begins pieae lung at l yons 
about this tunc 

1171 Jit my 11 mvodts liehuul, and ih acknowhd god king at 
('ounul ol Cashel Conejmst ot Egypt by Shmicouh and Sakulm, 
gem mis ol Nouieddm End ot tlu Patmnte c ahpks Wui between 
Manuel and the Vein turns till 1174 

1172 Absolution ol lluny II at Council ol A vi audios 

1173 Civil wm stun d up by the kings sons in England and 
Normandy Saladrn suit in oi Egypt Canonization of An hbishop 
Thomas by Ah \uiuh i 1 1 1 

1174 Canonization oi Bernard by Ah xaude i II 1 Jhttli imusion 
of Italy by tho ernpeioi Sitgt ot Alcxamlua Hemy 11 does 
penance at tin tomb of St Thomas ot Canterbury, July 12 
William the Lion captun el at Alnwuk by Kuuulph de Clanville, 
July 12 , lie ih rchasedattu doing homage to Henry lor the king- 
dom Dauiase us taken by Sahulin 

1175 Tht bull of Admin IV promulgated m Ik laml The 
Scottish pieluLes refube canoiiRal olndiuice to tho archbishop of 
Yoik 

1176 Victory of the Milanese ovt i l<icdiri< k at Le gnuno (Como) 
Gieat Council at Noitli unjiton , the six t u cults of the judgts estab- 
lished The Cai thusi m ordu approved by the l*ope vntoryol 
Kihdy Aislun, sultan ot Icomuni, over Man uil at Myiiokcphalon 
John of Salislmiv bishop oi Chaitns 

1177 Eail John named Lend of Inlinel, tin louutiy paititioned 
for completion ot the conquest Meeting of the Pope and the 
tin pu or at Venice, absolution ot the unptiui SaJudui debated 
at Ramla by r Keiiuud elt (Mmtillon 

1178 Rt e on ell i ition oi Huny II and Louis VII Tho lit reties 
of Toulouse oxcowuiuun ate d und bamshe cl by the logaLt Innocent 
III anti pope 

1179 Elcve nth Genual Council (thud of the Lateran) Ciuaade 
against tho Albiguists sanctioned Pilgumagc ot Louis VII to 
tlie tomb of St Thom is 

1180 Philip 11 , Augustus, king of Frame Ahxius II , Com 
litmus, emperor oF the Eisl He my the Lion, duke of Bavaria, 
deprived ot all his dominions at Diet of Wuizbuig Caithusian 
monks m England 

1181 William the Lion exe emiummcated, and Scotland laid 
unde r liitu diet, by Alexander 111 LueiusIIi pope First assize 
ot anus in England 

1182 Birth ol St Fiaiius Edessa taken by Saladin Tho Jews 
banished from Fianeo 

1183 Treaty of Constance between the empeior and the con 
ft du ate towns of Italy, conhinung tlun privileges Amnia am) 

A hippo taken by Saladrn Andionu us 1 , Comnuius, empuoi ot tin 
East 

1184 Reconciliation of the sous of Henry II at Council of Len- 
don 

1185 Uiban III pope Tliessalonica taken by the Normans 
lsiac II , Angelus, empeior of tlie East The < rown of Jeiusalem 
offered to Hemy II by the patriarch of Jerusalem and the gland 
master of tho Templars, and refused 

1186 Guy of Lusignan, king of Terusahm Revolt of Bulgaria 
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Second Bulgarian kingdom founded. Marriage of Henry, king of 
the Romans, with Constance, heiress of Sicily 

1167 Battle of Tiberias (Hattiu), —victory of Saladin over the 
Christians Capture of Jerusalem by Saladin End of the Latin 
kingdom Gregory Vll I pope two months Clement III Third 
Crusade 

1168 The Emperor Frederick and the kings of France and Eng* 
land take the Cross The “ Saladin tenth” impost d 

1 1 89 Siege o t Acre begun Frederick sets out on the crusade 
Rn hard 1 king of England Massacn of Jews m London 

1190 The ordei of Teutonic knights founded Richard and 
Philip meet at Verdin, and set out for the crusade Tancred king 
of Sicily Frederick twice defeats the sultan of Iconmrn, and 
takes the city Frederick drowned m Asm Minor Henry VI 
emperor 

1191 Marriage of Richard 1 to Buingaim rapture of Acre by 
the Crusaders Celestme 111 popi Return of Philip to France 
Victory oi Richard at A) woof Naples besieged by the emperoi . 
Coronation of Henry VI and Constance at Rome Destruction of 
Tuscultuu 

1192 Guy of Lusignaii titular king of Cyprus Jerusalem 
threatened by Crusadeis Tmce with Saladin Arrest of Riclianl 
on his lotuui by Leopold, duke* of Austria Usurpation of Earl 
Johu 

1193 Richard hdoit the Diet of Hagueuau Death of Saladin 
Marriage ot Philip Augustus with Ingeuurga of Denmark 

1194 Liberation and return of Richard Richard defeats Philip 
at Kretovol Couquost of the Two Sicilies by the emperoi, who is 
crowned king at ruler mo Birth of Frederick 11 Llewelyn ftp 
Jorweith prince of Wales 

1196 Battle of Ainu os,— Alplionso VJ1I of Castile defeated by 
Saracens Alexius Angdus emperor of the 1 East 

1196 Mamagc of Philip Augustus with Agnes of Mdrame 

1197 CMteau 0 ail lard built by Ricliaid 1 

1198 Innocent 111 popt Philip of Swubia (Hohenstauffen) 
emperor Wai with lus rival, Otto of Biunswick Richard defeats 
the French ut Gisois 

1199. Five years’ truce between England and France by mediation 
of the Pope John king of England Hib nt phew Arthur sup- 
ported by Philip Augustus Bohemia erected into a kingdom 
Markwald, genual of the emperoi lltnry VI , twice t xcommunicated 
by the Pope 

1200 Universities ot Bologna and Pans founded before this 
time Interdict laid on France by Pope Innocent 111 Manutge 
if Louis ot Frame to Blomhc ol Castile Riga founded Stnfe 
of Guelf and Gbtbelhne m Florence begins about this time La) 
anion wiitcs his Chronicle of Britain (the Brut) 

1201 Couuoil of ftoissons Death of Agnes of M6rame 

1202 Fourth Crusade under Baldwin, count of Flanders Waldo 
mar 11 , the Victorious, king of Dcnmuik Wai between France 
and England Deuth of Abbot Joai him about this time Conquest 
of Sicily (except Messina) by Markwald completed Death of 
Markwald Zaia taken by Crusade is 

1203 Capture of Constantinople by Ciusaders Inquisition 
founded by innocent 111 as commission foi conveision ot tlie Albi 
gen hcs Sluider of Aithui by King John 

1204 Loss and ic-uipture of Constantinople by Crusaders Bald 
wm first Latin emperoi of the East Capture of Chateau Gaiilaul 
and conquest of Normandy from the English by Philip Augustus 
Empire of Trobi/ond eiec ted foi Ale xius Coinn on us 

1205 (1193 ?) Birth ol Albertus Magnus (died, 1280) Baldwin 
l defeated and taken priaonc r by the Bulgarians 

1206 Jenghiz Khau piochumed sovereign of Mogul and Tatai 
tnbea Mogul Empire Theodore Lascaris i rowned empeior of 
Niciea (elected at Constantin ople 1204) Henry oi Hamault Latin 
emperoi of the East 

1208 England placed under mteidut by Innocent III Crusade 
against the Albigensts proclaimed by him Otto IV acknowledged 
emporoi aftei murder ot Philip 

1209 Franciscan ordei founded King John excommunicated 
by the Pope Otto uowued at Rome 

1210 Council of Pans condemns, burns, and forbids reading of 
Aristotle’s Mduphii'fiut Alliance of the emperor Henry with the 
sultan of lcomum against Theodore Invasion of China oy Jenghiz 
Khan 

1211 Otto excommunicated by the Pope Pandulph legate in 
England 

1212 Frederick 11 u owned emperor of the Romans The 
Children’s Crusade Battle of Nares de Tolosa, —victory of the 
kings of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre over the Moors 

1213 King John of England becomes the Pope’s vassal Second 
invasion of Ciuna by Jeugluz Khau Battle of Muret 

1214 Birth of Roger Bacon (died, 1294?) Battle of Bouvmes, 
defeat of Emperor Otto IV by Philip Augustus Death of William, 
the Lion, king of Scots , Alexander II succeeds him 

1216. Siege and capture of Peking (Yen king) by Jenghiz Khan 
The Great Charter signed by King John Twelfth General Council 
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(fourth of the Latenmk Dominican order founded. Coronatiou pf 
Frederick U at Aix-la-CUapelle . 

1216 Hononus III. pope. Henry III king of England. Con* 
firmation of the Great Charter 

1217 Fifth Crusade under Andrew, king of Hungary Hubert 
de Burgh justiciary of England Matthew ram enters Benedictine 
order at St Albans (died, 1259) Michael Scot, translator of Aris- 
totle, living at Toledo Peter of Courtenay emperor of the East^ 
Order ot Friar Preachers founded 

1218 Trial by ordeal formally abolished in England, death of 
Otto Battle on the Jaxai tea be tween Jengluz Khan and the Khar* 
ismians Death of Simon de Montfort 

3219. Damietta taken by Crusaders Robert of Courtenay em- 
peror of the East 

1221 Conquest of Kh orassan and Persia by J enghiz Dominican 
and Franciscan fnars arrive m England Birth of Bonaventum 
(died, 1274) Death of Domimc 

1222 The Golden Bull, basis of Hungarian liberties, signed by 
Andrew II 

1223 Louis VIII king of France 

1224 UinveiHity of Naples founded by Emperor Frederick IL 
Peter de Vmea chief adviser to Frederick about this time 

1226 Louis IX (St Louis) kmg of France The Lombard 
League renewed against Frederick 11 Death of Francis 

1227 OiegoiylX pope Birth of Thomas Aquinas (died, 1274) 
Death of Jengluz Khan 

1228 Sixth Crusade under Frederick II Death of Stephen 
Langton, aichbishop of Canterbury Canonization of Francis by 
Gregory IX Baldwin 11 emperoi of the East , John of Bnenne 
lus colleague and guardian during nunonty, 1229 to 1287 

1229 Tieaty between Sultan El Kamel and Frederick II Jeru- 
salem given up to tht Christians Council of Toulouse establishes 
the Inquisition in Languedoc 

1231 Tiauslation ot the Ahmgest by command of Frederick II 

1238 Edmund Rich archbishop ot Canterbury (died, 1240). 
Robert Giosseteste bishop of Lincoln (died, 1253) Gregory IX. 
intrusts the Dominican Order with Bole direction oi the Inquisition. 

1234 Canonization of Dominic by Gregory IX Promulgation 
oi new code ol the D< uotals by Gregory 

1235 Isabella of England married to Frederick II Canonization 

of Elizabeth ot Ilungai) . 

1286 Invasion ot Russia and sack of Moscow by Tatai a 

1287 Conrad IV king of the Romans Battle of Corte Nuova. 

1238 Marriage of Simon de Montfort to Eleanor, sister of Henry 

III , the oaildom ot Leicester given to him 

1289 Frederick II makes his son Elmo king of Sardinia Hen 
man von balza guuid master of the Teutonic knights. Moorish 
kingdom of Granada founded 

1240 Biitli of Cmiabue (died, 1302) Frederick invades States 
of the Church , Crusade against him proclaimed Carmelite monks 
in England 

1241 Celestme IV pope, dies before cousccratiai Death of 
Waltlemar II of Denmark Enzio <aptures Genoese fleet, with 
cardinals, bishops, &t Death of Empress Isabella 

1242 Battle of TailRbourg, — St Louis defeats Henry III 

1243 lunotent IV pope, after nearly two years’ vacancy 

1244 Treaty between the Popo and the emperoi 

1245 Thirteenth General Council (first of Lyons) Deposition 
of the emperor by the Pope Death of Alexander of Hales. 

1246 Canonization of An hbishop Edmund (Rich) by Innocent 

IV 

1248 Seventh Oiusade under St Louis Inquisition introduced 
m Spain Suge of Parma 

1249 Alexander 111 king of Scots. Death of Peter de Vinea 
University College, Oxford, founded 

1250 St Louis defeated and captured by the sultan of Egypt , 
released m a month Conrad IV emperoi His ilaim opposed by 
William, count of Holland The Mamelukes become masters of 
Egypt Manfred regent of Sicily College of the Sorbonne 
founded Gunpowder probably invented about this time 

1252 Alphonso X king of Castile The Alphonsme Tables com- 
pleted English laws introduced m Wales 

1253 The Jews expelled from Franco 

1254 Alexander IV pope Birth of Marco Polo (died, 1324) 

1255 Inquisition introduced m France Komgsberg founded 
by the Teutonic kmghts Submission of the Two Sicilies to 
Manfred 

1257 Richard, earl of Cornwall, and Alphonso X. of Castile rival 
emperors of the Romans 

1258 Siege and capture of Baghdad by Tatars under Ffiilaku 
Klian Extinction of the caliphate (Abbasides) “Provisions of 
Oxford ” passed by the * ‘ Mad Parliament ” Manfred crowned kmg 
of Sicily 

1259 Kublai khan of the Moguls Manfred excommunicated 

1 260 Appearance of the Flagellants m Italy, Manfred master 
of Tuscany 

1261 Urban IV pope Manfred again excommunicated 
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Capture of Constantinople by Michael Palasologus End of Latin 
empire of the East 

1203 Battle of Largs, —defeat of Norwegians by Alexander III 
of Scotland 

1204 Battle of Lewes, — Earl Simon defeats Henry III and takes 
him pusoner 

1265 Clement IV pope Deputies of the commons sit in the 
Parliament of England Battle of Evesham,— dc I eat undue ith of 
Earl Simon Birth ot Dante (died, 1321) (?)Birth of Duns Stotus 
(died, lSoB) Man fnui, king of Sicily, defeated by ( hailc s of Anjou , 
defeated again and killed by his lival, 1200 Composition of gun- 
powder know n to Rog< i Ike on 

1260 Rogei Baton sends his Opm Majus to Pope Clement IV 
Sagarolli, leader ol the Apostolic Brctlnen, begins preaching m 
Patma 

1207 Treaty of Viteibo, between tho dethroned emperor Baldwin, 
Charles of Anjou, and William prince of Acliaia 

1268 Edwaid of England takts the e’ross at Coune il of Noith 
ampton Conradm delcated by Charles of Anjou at Tagliae ozza 
and be headed at Naples 

1269 Pragmatic Saint ion, restncting the power of the Pope m 
France 4 , promulgated by St Louis 

1270 St Louis sots out for tho crusade, and dies bcfoic Tunis 
Philip III , the Bold, king of Eiuncc Bnth of V i Ilium of Occam 
about this time (died about 1350) 

1271 Gregory X pope, nftei two } cars’ vaiancy Jourimy of 
Marco Polo to the court of Kublai Khan 

1272 Edward 1 king of England 

1273 Rudolph of Ilapshmg unpeuor 

1274 Fourteenth Central Count il (second of L>(«ns), union of 
Greek and Roman Chun his eflected New regulation ot papal 
elt e tion 

1275 \cma) Arabic nunuiuls used m treatise on the Astrolabe 
by Maeliu All ill 

1276 Inncxent V, Adi inn V, and John XX (XXI) popes 
Birth ot Giotto (dud, 1 J 57) 

1277 Nicholas III pope 

1279 Stitute of Moitmun passed in England 

1280 Conquest of ( lmin by Moguls completed 

1281 Mm tin IV pope ’iieatyof Orvieto, between the Pope, 
the *kmg of Naples, anel Venice, foi conquest ot the Greek 
ompiie 

1282 Th® “ Sicilian Vt spcis,” — massaero of tho French liiSu ily , 
end of Augevino mlo Andiorueus il emperor of the East Con- 
quest and si lllemont of Wales by Edwaid I Eoi auction of the 
Zuydti Zee by inundation of the sea Union of (luck und Roman 
ehuichcH annulled by Andiomcus II 

1283 Stituto of Rhndellan (Stitute 4 of Walts) enacted Con- 
quest of Piussia by Teutonit knights completed 

1284 Cliai le s of Anjou defcate d anti < aptuicd bv Roge r do Loria, 
grand ndmnul of Sn.il) 

1285 IlonbimslV pope Philip IV the Bold, king of Fi nice 
Death of Ch ules of Anjou 

1280 Mai gait t of Noi wav qut en o Seots , a legem y dining licr 
minority Sag mill b unshed horn Puima 

1288 Nicholas IV pojit 

1289 Muniigctnntj ol Prune Edward of England and Mai gnu t 
ciucen of Scots concluded Dante piescnt at battle of Cainpal- 
elino 

1290 Fxpmsion of Tew » from England by Fdwarel 1 Death of 
Mugaretot Noi way on he r w i) toScotlmd Edwaid 1 appointed 
aibitratoi between Baliol and Biuco, coiupetltois foi the Scottish 
crown, 1291 

1291 Ciptme of Acio by Malck al Aschraf, suit m of Egjpt 
Final loss ot the Holy Lind Conference of Ealward 1 with 
lioithein barons at Noi hum Beginnings of Swiss eonf ciation 
Sc l/uie ami lrnpnsonnn ut of Italian bankers in France 

1 292 Adolphus of Nass tu emju lor John (Baliol) king of Seots 
• He does homage to Edwaid I at Newcastle, December 26 

1294 Celestmc V pope, after vacancy of moie thin two years, 
abdicates Boinfiee V III pope, December I)t ith of Kublai 
Khan Masoud 11 , last sultan of Iconiuni, defeated and slam by 
the 4 Moguls, and the sultanate di\ ided 

1295 Ellul organization of English pm Inline nt Return of 

M ireo Pol® to Ve nice Piemislas, duke of Poland, crowned king 

1296 Bomfiiee VIII publishes the hull Ch n< us lauov, Januaiy , 
republished, August 18 Philip issues an edict prohibiting exporta- 
tion of gold, silver, provisions, Ac , without consent ot the Crown, 
August 17 Boniface publishes a second bull, Jncffabihs , Sep- 
tember Conquest of Scotland by Edward I , snneneler of Baliol , 
mtei regnum, 1296-1305 The E’ersiau poet Saadi dies about this 
time 

1297 Battlo of Stirling, — vie tory of Wallace St Louis canonized 
by Boniface VIII The Great Charter confmnod by EM ward I 
Boniface publishes a bull against the Oolonna family , after their 
reply he passes sentence of degradation, excommunication, and 
oonnscation. 
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1298 Deposition of the Emperor Adolphus. Albert 1 suc- 
ceeds Battle of Falkirk, — victory of Edwaid Peace between 
England and Fiance The Pope proclaims a crusade against the 
Colonna8 

1299 Palestrina sum iideml by the Colonnas to Boniface 
Intervention of Buuituec in affans of Scotland by bull of June 27 

1300 Centennial Jubilee proclaimed by Pope Boniface VI II , 
lie assumes the motto /'eke duo ( fiadu Sagarolli burnt by tho In 
quisition at l'amia Siege of Cimluverock l>> EMwaid l 

1301 Quaiicl between Boniface VI 1 1 anel Philip the Fan 
begins Excommunication of Philip Title of Pnmc of Wales 
conh lied on the son of Edwaid 1 

1102 The pniiiamemt of Lincoln le pliers to the rope’s bull 
Plahp burns flic Pope s bull, lanuaiv 2 St ib s (»♦ nerai ot Eiunce 
n piese ntative ol tht thre*o estate s, constituted by Philip IV , April 
4 Buttle of Spins,” the 4 Eremh defeated at t ourtiai by tho 
E’h mings, July Philip issues an edict condemning the Impnsi* 
tion, Oe toher 

1 W3 Tho empeioi Albe it piomul^ate s at Numubiig a Golden 
Bull, July Tlu Pope aire ste d by William of Kogan t at Anagiu, 
Septembei 7 , lese ued b\ the* people , dies at Rome, October 11 
Cession ol Cbm nm to Edward 1 bv Philip the Eair Benedict XI 
pope The* Catalan Gi mil Com pun v, foiineel by Roger di ETor, 
mmes nt Constantinople 

1 301 Stilling taken by Edward I Submission of Seotlmd 
Bnth ot Pctianh (died, 1374) The hulls against Ei inee re- 
voked Vie toiy of Philip the hm oui the Fie mings at Mons en- 
Pue lie 

1 J()5 Clement \ pope 3 lie Iwnghts Templais denounced 
Wallace put to dentil by Edw uel I , August 23 

lJOti Mu re hi of ( omvn at Dumfiies RobeitBiueo Clowned 
king of Seollaiiel Rogei di Elen ass essinaie el at Adnanople 

1307 EiXeommunie ition of Bine o by papal legate at piuliament 
of Cuihsle Edward II king ot Emglnnd E'ia Dob mo, with 
Maigunta, ten tilled and hiunt at Veieelli Auest ol Knights 
Te mjilars m Fi met md England Battle ot Apios, — victory of the 
Catalans ova the By/untine u my 

1308 Assassination of the emperor hv Tohn of Austnn Henry 
VII (of Luxembourg) sue » ceils him Death of Duns Se otu* 

1309 The Pope umenos to Avignon Roheit ot Anjou downed 
king ot Naples by tin Pope Sin de Jomville wutes Ins history of 
Louis 1\ Commission lor tnul of tin TempUis opens at Pans, 
August 7 

1 BO Conquest of Rhodes by the knights of Ht John Persecu- 
tion of the memory of Bomfai e VIII by Philip Dante publishes 
his De Monaulua about tins time Fifty foui Te mplais burnt at 
Pul is 

1311-12 Fifteenth General Council, held at Vienne, Oe toher to 
Novi mini Dissolution ot ordii of Te mpl us dee iced Condemim 
tion of the Be gli lids Keseupt ol the empe roi ele lining n l itions of 
Swiss confe delation to Austna and tho tinpiic University of 
Oilcans fouueh d 

1.313 Death of the 4 emperor He nry VII , followed by mte iregnum 
Bnth of BoeeneeU) (dud, 1 37 *> Canoni/ntion of Celestrim V 
by (’lenient V De ith ol Clement V Stilling Castle besieged by 

1 dwaul Btuee 

1314 Jaeejnc s de Molay, grand masln of tin r P« molars, burnt at 
Pul is Eicilcrick III (duke of Austria) md Louis V (IV ) (duke 
of Ikvnua), uval einjaiois Loms X (llutin) king of E’ranee 
Battle of Bamioekbuin, — victory ot Robeit Biucc o\u Edwaid II 
June 24 Stirling Cistlo given up 

131 5 Battle of Moigai te u, \ i< toiy of Swiss e onfe de ration over 
Leopold, duke ol Austna Find defe it of the ( italan Gland Com 
puny 

1316 John XXII pope Tohn 1 hmg ot Eiuwo four days. 
Philip V kingolEimei Battle of Atlu nry, —victory of the English 
over the lnsJi 

1317 Mediation of the Pope between England and Scotland re- 
j( f feel by Biu< e Brue t exeoimnuiiieate d and Si otlanel laid under 
lute rdu t 

1318 Edward Bruce defoated anel killed at Duml ilk 

1 J20 Insuiiee tion of tin* pcasnutiy (tlu* PastovKaiur) m E’lanee, 
June Conftreneo of Roheit of Naples with the Pope at Avignon 
The Scottish pirhamint appeals to the Pojk? 

1321 Persecution of the* lepers m Finnee Robert of Naples 
deelned vuai ot Itily during abeyance ol the einpue 

1 V21-1328 (hvil wars between nval cmpuois of the East, 
Andionn us the elder and the younger 

1322 (’harleslV king of Fiance Battle of Muhleloif,— Frederick 
duke of Austna defeated and captured by the I rape lor Louis 

1323 Thirteen ye ars’ truce between England and Se otland The 
Floral Games instituted at Toulouse Diet at Frankfort, issues 
pioolnmation ele nymg necessity of the pope’s cons* nt to election of 
tmpC rot, and his light to govern the empire in a v uaney 

1324 The* Elmpoior Louis excommunicated by the Pojh?, March 
John Wvclilfe born about this time (died, 1384) Birth of William 
ofWyktham (died, 1404) 
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1320 Cannon used by the Florentines, by French and English, 
1338 and 1339 

1327 Edward HI king of England Edward II deposed and 
murdered The emperor declares the Pope a heretic , is crowned at 
Milan, and again excommunicated 

1328 Philip VI (house of Valois) king of France The em- 
peror crown ou at Home, deposes the Pope, and gets Peter de 
Corbi&re elected (Nicholaa V ) Death of Caatrucuo Castracani, 
head of republic of Lucca Independence of Scotland recognized 
by treaty of Northampton Constantinople taken, and Andromcus 
II deposed by lus grandson Andromcus III 

1329 David II (Bruce) king of Scotland Blockade of Niceea 
by Orkhan Battle of Pelckanon,™ first engagement between the 
emperor of the Last and the sultan of the Ottomans Establishment 
of the Ottoman Empire 

1330 Capitulation of Nicira to Orkhan 

1832 Invasion of Scotland by Edward Bahol, assisted by 
Edward III of England 

1333 Battle of llalidon Hill, vie tory of Edward 111 over the 
Scots Oasimirlll the Great, king of Poland Stephen Dushan 
king of Sc rvia 

1334 Bene diet X 1 1 pope 

1336 Birth of Timur (Tamerlane ) Philip of France visits 
Avignon 

1837 Edward 1 1 1 claims the c rown of Franco Plague of locusts 
in Europe for three yeais 

1338 Embassy fiom Louis of Bavaria and the king of France to 
the Pope to sec k absolution of Loins , absolution refused Mission 
of Bailaarn from the Emperor Andiomcus to Benedic t XI 1 respecting 
reunion of Gink and Latin churches Alliance of Jacob van 
Arteveldc, captain of Client with Edward III Meeting of the em- 
peror and Edwatd III at Diet of Cobhntz 

1339 Ldwftid III invades Fiance fiom Flanders Conquest of 
Bithyma by the Tuiks completed 

1840 Battle of Sluys, -vie tory of Edward III over the French 
fleet Siegt of Tournay , a ti uce concluded Bnth of Chautc r (?) 

1341 bust passage of the? Turks into Europe John V (Paloeo- 
logus) empcMor of the East Ihgoucy of Anne of Savoy Intrigues 
of John Cantaiuzenus Dispute* about tlie Light of Mount Thabor 
begins Petrarch ciowneel m the Capitol at Home Disputed sue 
cession m Britanny , gives use to civil war between John do Mont 
fort and ("batles of Blois 

1342 Clement VI pope? 

1 343 De ath of Hols rt the Wiso, king of Naples 

1344 The jubilee peitod uducedto fifty yeais oy Clement VI 
War in Gmcmic hirst English gold coinage* (the florin) Dis 
covery of Madciia by It obi it Mac bam, on Englishman Battle of 
Salado, —defeat of the Moois by Alphonsn IV of Portugal Pnrlia 
ment of Pans organized by ordinance of Philip VI 

1346 Assassination of Jacob van Arte ve Ide lhse overy of Canary 
Islands by (Snnot so and Spanish s< annul Servian c injure established 
by Stephen Dushan, lus code published, the oldest monument of 
Servian language Assassination of the Grand duke Apokaukos at 
Constantinople 

1346 Louis of Havana again disposed by the Pojx Charles IV 
(Count of Luxembourg) c lee ted king of the Romans Vie tory of 
Edwaid III over the From h at Crety, August 20 David II of 
Scotland defeated and taken pnsonei at NeviU’s ("loss, Dutham, 
October 17 Siege* of Calais be»gun (taken l>y Fdwaid III 1347) 
Marriage of Orkhan, sultan of the Ottomans, with Theodora, daughter 
of Cantae uzenus 

1347 Invasion of Naples by Louis of Hungary, January Flight 
of Queen Joanna, she* se lls Avignon to the Pope ("ola di Knn/i 
tnbuno ami liberator of Rome ITiimimty of Prague ( Carohnnm ) 
founded by the emneroi Death of Louis of Havana Truce he 
tween England and Fiance* John ( an tat uzenus crowned emperor 
of the? East 

1348-1351 The Black Death prevails in Europe Massacres of 
Jews ou suspicion ol poisoning the. wells War of the Ge noe*se with 
Cantae uzt nus 

1349 The Statute of Labourers (England) passed Dauphiny 
united to clown of Fiame. Title of Dauphin given to the kings 
eldc?st son The Flage Hants condemned by bull of Clement VI 

1350 Order of the Garter instituted by Edward III about 
this time John II king of France , Order of the Star lnsti 
tuted by him Peter the Ciuel, king of Castile Reconstruction 
of Windsor Castle begun, completed, 1369 Second Jubilee at 
Rome 

1351 Joanna restored w Ah her husband Louis of Tarentum to 
throne of Naples Rienzi at Prague Alliance of Venice with 
Cantacuzenus 

1352 Victory of Genoese ovor Venetians and Giccks, and their 
treaty with the Emperor Cantacuzenus Rienzi surrendered to the 
Pope Innocent Vi pope, December 

1358 Establishment of the Turks m Europe First Statute of 
Praemunire m England Rienzi made senator of Rome by Cardinal 
Atborooz 
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1854 Naval Code published by Peter IV of Aragon Rienzi 
slam in insurrection at Rome Cantacuzenus dethroned, December 

1355 War between England and France renewed Charles IV. 
crowned at Rome Assassination of Inez de Castro by Alphonso IV. 
of Portugal Treaty between John Palseologus I and Innocent VL 
Arabic numerals used by Petrarch 

1356 The Golden Bull of the empire published by Charles IV 
Battle of Poitiers,— Edward the Black Pnnce defeats and captures' 
John II and his son Wycliffo publishes his Last Age^of the 
Church 

1357 Ordinance for the estate of the land of Ireland issued 
Truce between England and France Triumphal entry of the 
Black Pnnce into London David II returns to Scotland 

1358 Rising of the peasants (the Jacquerie) in France 

1860 Treaty of Bretigny,— renunciation by Edward III of his 
claim to the crown of France, to Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, 
followed by liberation of King John Franco ravaged by the Free 
Companies Amurath I sultan of the Ottomans Leo Pilatus at 
Florence, the first teacher of Greek in Western Europe 

1861 Conquest of Roumama by Amurath I Adnanople made 
the seat of the sultans The Janissaries established Death of John 
Tauler (born, 1290) 

1362 Use of English m law pleadings directed bv Act of Parlia- 
ment Uiban V pope, October 

1363 Philip the Bold duke of Burgundy 

1364 Charles V king of Frame The coast of Guinea dis- 
covered hv French seamen about this time Battle of Auray, — 
defeat and capture of Bertrand Dugutsclin by John ("handoa , death 
ot Charles of Blois , Bnttany secured to Tolin de Montfort Uni- 
versity of C'i mow founded by Casimir the Great 

1865 Urban V demands tribute of England University of 
Vienna founded by Duke Rudolph IV 

1366 Tlie Black Prince defeats Henry of Trastamare at Najara, 
and re establishes Peter the Cruel 

1367-1371 William of Wykc ham chancellor of England (again, 

1389 1391) Foundation ot the Kremlin, 1367 

1368 University of Geneva lounded Ming dynasty founded m 
China , expulsion of the Moguls Wye lifFe’s treatise Ve Vominio 
aj)pe ars V lsit of tin empe ror to Rome 

1369 Renewal of war between France and England John 
Paheologus visits Uiban V at Romi, and joins tin Latin com- 
munion , lieisairestcd for debt at Venice Birth of John Ihiss (?) 
Foundation ot the Bastille 

1370 Tnnur sovei e lgn of Tagatai Limoges stormed by the 
Blick Prune Gregory XI pope Roboit 11 , high steward (first 
of the Stuait Inn), king e>i Seotland Death of ("asinni tin Great 
Marriage of John of Gaunt with ekughte r of Teter the Cruel 

1372 Victoiy of Spanish lit 1 1 over the English off Rochelle 

1373 Mnreli of John of Gaunt from Calais to Bordeaux 

1376 Death ot the Black Pnnce Tin “Good Parliament *' in 
England 

1377 Return of the Pojn fiom Avignon to Rome Wyeliffe 
cited befoie the bislioj) of London Tlie Pope publishes three bulls 
against Wye lifie Richard II king of England 

1378 Urban VI pope Clement VII anti-pope at Avignon 
The? sehism lasts forty years Wenceslas (king of Bohemia) 
emperor Cession of Cheibouig to the Fmglish by the king of 
Navarre Appearance of Halley’s Comet 

1379 WyihfTe scnels out his poor priests The emperor John 
V im}>nsoncd 

1380-1386 Conquest of Khorassan by Timur 

1380 Wye litfe’s English New Testament completed Death of 
Bertrand DugueSchn Charles VI king of Fianec Regene y of 
duke of Anjou Joanna queen of Naples deprived by Urban VI 
Charles of Durazzo inaele king of Naples Birth of Thomas k 
Kemjus (dieel, 1471) 

1381 Wye litre’s declaration against transubstantiation Poll- 
tax granted m England Revolt of the peasantry under Wat the 
Tyler Arrest of Lollard preachers ordered Wyclifle’s opinions e 
condemneel by synod of London An earthquake during the synod 
The* emperor John V escapes from pnson and becomes tributary to 
Amurath I 

1382 Victory of the French over the Flemings at Rosbecque 

1383 Expe dition of Spenser bishop of Nonvich into Flanders 

Death of Que en Joanna oi Naples , 

1384 Wye litfe’s English Biblo completed about this time 
Death of Wyclitfe, December 31 Philip the Bold becomes count 
of F landers 

1385 Urban VI besieged in castle of Noeera (Luctqa) by 
Charles of Durazzo He esi apes to Genoa and puts five cardinals 
to death for conspiracy The Scots aided by the French invade 
England Richard II takes and bums Fidmburgh Battle of 
Aljubarotta, — vietory of Johu I of Portugal over John 1 of 
Castile 

1886 Tnnur invades Persia Battle of Sempach, —Leopold of 
Austria defeated by the Swiss, July 9 Connell of regency in 
England, under duke of Gloucester Impeachment of the earl of 
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Suffolk. University of Heidelberg founded The Jagellon dynasty 
established in Poland 

1387 Treaty concluded between Amuratli I and the Genoese 
of Fera. The barons arm against Richard 11 and seize the Tower 
of London 

1388 Scottish invasion of England Battle of Otterburn (August 
19) Douglas killed and Percy (Hotspur) taken prisoner Jubilee 
•pen od reduced to 33 years Battle of Falkiopmg, — M argaret queen 
of Nonjgfiy, Denmark, and Sweden defeats and captures Albert of 
Sweden 

1889 Amurath I defeats the Servians, Hungarians, and Bui 
ganans at Kassova and is killed Bajazet I bu< coeds him Truce 
nefcween France and England Richard II takes the government 
into his own hands Boniface IX pope Compact of Nurun- 
, berg, between the emperor ami German pnnees, against the Jews 
* Battle of Nafels, — victory of the Swiss over the Austrians, Apnl 9 

1390 Statute passed for uniformity of weights and measures m 
England (Lancashire excepted) Constantinople unsuccessfully 
besieged by Bajazt t Third jubilee celebrated 

1391 Manuel II cmperoi of the East (associated with lus father 
since 1375) Conquest of Asia Minor completed by Bajazet 

1893 (circa) Gerson chancellor of the umveisity of Pans 

1894 Four years' truce between England and France Benedict 
XIII pope at Avignon Richard II holds a parliament m Ireland 
Jews banished from Fran< e by Cliailcs VII Nicolas dc Clemangis 
publishes his Dc liuina kcdcHioc 

1395 Milan ereett d into a duchy for the Visconti hj the Emperor 
Wemoslas Battle of Nicopohs, — victory of Bajazet ovtr Sigis 
muml of Hungary and the Christians, September 28 Invasion of 
Russia by Timur 

1896 Marriage of Richard II with Isaliella of Frame Truce 
for 25 years 

1397 Murder of the duke of Gloucestei it Calais The regency 
declared illegal Union of Calmur, between Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway 

1898 1399 Invasion of India, and capture of Delhi, by Timui 
Anti-pope Benedict XI 11 imprisoned in his palace at Avignon l>y 
Marsh il Boucicaut Bourn aut leads an aimy to the assistance of 
Manuel II 

1399 Deposition of Riehaid II Henry IV (iust of the house 
of Lancaster) king of England Oidir of Knights of the Bath 
instituted Manuel sets out to visit European Com ts, December 

1400 Deposition of the emperor \V enc eslaus by the electors, 
election of Rupeit, Count Palatine John Huss ordained pnest 
Revolt of Owen Glendower m Wnles Invision of Scotland by 
Henry IV Death of Chaueu, Oct 25 Birth of Guttenbcig 
(died, 1467) 

1401 The statute of heietics (dc havcticis comburcndts) passed m 
England William Sautie, a Lollard, burnt 

1402 Sultan Bajazet defeated and taktn pusonci by Timur at 
Angoria , Soliman I sultan The Scots invade England, and an 
defeated by Hotspur at Hormldon Hill R< turn of Manuel to Con 
Stan tin ople 

1403 Death of Bajazet The French make descents on Wales 
and the Isle of Wight Benedict XII I esi apes fiom imprisonment 
Revolt of the Pcicies Battle of Shrew slum, — Hotspur killed, 
July 23 

1404 Death of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy Tnnocent 
VII pope, succeeding Boniface French descents on England 
Alliaiu c of the king of E ranee with Glendower 

1405 Death of Timur Revolt at Rome Ladislas, king of 
Naples, seizes Rome and expels Innocent VIT Rivolt of Arch- 
bishop Scrope Birth of Aeneas Sylvius (Pope Pius II ) 

1406 James I king of Scots He is im]>rison< d in the Tower of 
London Return of Innocent to Rome GiegoryXII pope 

1407 Assassination of Louis duke of Orleans, by Jolyi, duke of 
Burgundy, at Paris , origin of the civil war between Burgundians 
and Armagnacs. John Kishy, Lollard preacher, burnt m Scot- 

1 land 

1408 John IIuss appeals to the Pope Ladislas again enters 
Romo Benedict holds a council at Perpignan 

1409 The rival popes aie deposed hy Council of Pisa Alexander 
V elected Ladislas dnven fiom Romo University of Leipsic 
founded. 

1410 Death of Alexander V John XXIII pope John IIuss 
excommunicated Sigismund, emperor of the Romans, opposed l>) 
Josse, margrave of Moravia, who dies in a few months Jagellon, 
king of Poland, dofeats Toutonu Knights at Tannenberg, July 15 
Wood**ngraving begins to be practise d about this time 

1411 Hubs again excommunicated Ladislas defeated , crusade 
published against him Henry IV sends troops to the duke of 
Burgundy The university of St Andrews founded Battle of 
Hariaw, — defeat of Donald, lord of the Isles, hy Earl of Mar, 
July 24 

1412 Henry IV concludes a treaty with the Orleans party 
Huss hums the Pope’s hull Ladislas makes peace with the Tope 
Death nf Margaret, queen of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
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1413 Ladislas expels John XXIII and plunders Rome 
Interview of John XXI II and the emperor at Lodi The Pope 
convokes a council at Constance Henry V king of England Sir 
John Oldeastle condemned as a heretic , escapes from the Tower 
Mohammed I sultan of the Ottomans 

1414 Death of Ladislas of Naples Council of Constance (six 
teenth General Council), opened Novtmber 5 Persecution of Lol- 
lards hy Henry V 

1415 Abdication of Tohn XXIII He is arrested, deposed, and 
lmpnsomd by the council Abdication of Gregory XII John 
IIuss burnt, July 6 Siege and capturt of Haiiieui hy Henry V 
Battle of Agincouit, October 25 Meeting of Benedict XIII and 
Sigismund at Perpignan 

1416 Jerome of Prague burnt at Constance Ceuta taken from 
the Moors by John I king of Portugal, May 30 Sigismund visits 
France and England 

1417 Benedict XIII deposed Martin V elected pope hy 
Council of Constame Death of Cardinal Robert llallam, Whop 
of Halisbmy, at Constance Invision of Normandy hy Henry V 
Caen besuged and taken Gypsies appear in Germany about this 
time The county of Savoy erected into a du< hy 

1418 Massacre of Aimagmtcs at Pans hy the Burgundians Sir 
Tohn Oldeastle hung in cnains and burnt Council of ( outdance 
dosed, April 22 Prince Henry, the Navigator (born, 139 J), begins 
to send out exploring expeditions 

1419 Madeira rediscovered hy Poitugnese Death of the ex 
cmpcior Wenceslfts John Ziska commander -111 chief of the 
Hussites Assassination of the duko of Burgundy at Monte reau 
Death of Albany, regent of Scotland 

1420 Treaty of Troyes lie my V legent of E ranee Marriage 
of Henrv with piinccss Catherine of Fiance Hussite wais begin 
Crusade against Hussites prodainud hy the Pope Ziska takes 
Prague and dc fc ats Sigismund The Pope receives at Florence an 
embassy from Manuel Paleologus, emperoi of the Past, ho enters 
Rome 

1421 Henry V holds a pallium nt at Rouen Amurath 11 
sultan Great inundation in Holland, the “Bn shoseh ” foinied 

1422 Henry VI king of England and France Charles VII 
crowned king of France Re gem y of Bedford m Frame, ol Glou 
e ester in England Snge of Constantinople hy Amurath II 

1423 Couui il of Kuna (trnnsfcmd from Pavia) opened Emliest 
specimen of Block Book dated this year Umveisity of Louvain 
founded 

1424 lames 1 of Scotland liberated by ITem\ VI , pro< kimed 
and crowned Bedford defeats tlu E retie hand Scots nt Verneml 
Death of Benedict XIII Election of anti pope Clement VIII 
Council of Siena tiunsfe ire el to Base 1 Death of Ziska 

1425 Tohn Palfeologns II emjxroi of the last, he* conclude* 
treaty with Amurath II Statute for punishment of he ictics ami 
ami Lollards passed in Se otland 

1426 Rivatiy of Gloue ester nml Cardinal Bcaufnitin England 
De*fcat of the Germans hy Hussite sat Aussitz 

1428 Siege of Orleans hy the English Death of the Eail of 
Salisbury Lincoln College, Oxfoid, founded 

1429 Joan of Are raises the* siege and ente*rs Orleans Tnlbot 
defeated at Pa tay Charles VII c row vied at Rheims Tctim nation 
of the schism m the paj>aiy hy abdication of Clement \ III Order 
of the Golden Heeee instituted hy Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy Death of Gn son 

1430 Capture of lom of Art Conquest of Thessalonn a by 
Amurath II 

1431 .loan of \ro burnt at Rom n ( ?) Henry VI ei owned at Tans 
Eugeni us 1 V pope Eighteenth Gcnci il Council transferred from 
Siena te Basel, opened Inly 23 Hussite* invasion of Geimany 
Fifth crusade against Hussite's Battle of Tons, — victory of Hussite's 
Birth of Mantegna (die el, 1506) 

1 432 The Azorc s taken possession of hy Portuguese 

1433 Sigismund crowned at Romo hy the Pope Death of John 

1 the Great, king of Portugal 

1434 Reno tho Good, duke of Anjou, succeeds his brother Louis 
as king of Naples , opposed ov Alimonso V of Aragon Death of 
Ladislas of Poland Cosmo etc’ Medici supreme at Floience about 
this time Flight of Eugemus from Rome 

1435 Congress and Tnuty o 4 Arras, — abandonment of English 
alliance by the Duke of Burgundy Death of Bedford 

1436 Pans re taken hy the French Calais unsuc < essfully besieged 
by the duke of Burgundy Statos-Gencml meet at Orleans War 
between England and Scotland 

1437 Tohn Palieologus embarks at Constantinople in the Pope** 
galleys for an interview at Ferrara Minder of James I king of 
Scots , James II succeeds Death of Sigismund Birth of Cardinal 
Ximenes Ulugh Begli compiles his Star Tables 

1438 Albert II emperor (duke of Austria, and king of Hungary 
and of Bohemia) Council of Ferrara convoked by Eugemus IV in 
opposition to Council of Basel, tho emperor John PaHeologns and 
the Grec k Patriarch present The Pope deposed by the Fathers of 
Basel, and the latter excommunicated at Ferrara Amadeus, dulaa 
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of Sttvoi , elected pope (Felix V ) at Basel Pragmatic Sanction 
(the Palladium of Fianc e), limiting the power of the Pope m France, 
established by Chailes VII N me years’ truce made between 
England and Scotland 

1439 Council of Firrara transferred to Florence, — decree for 
union of Giuk and Jlonmn churches signed, but rejected by the 
Grtiks Doc time of Pmgatorv adopted Death of Albert II 
Caidmal Ibssaiion, “nstorirot learning,” settle sm Italy Alliance 
of Zunch with Austria 

1440 Fndinch IV (111 ) emperor Invention of punting with 
movable t)pis about this time Amadeus du lared anti pone, 
lu idle, b) Council of Flounce Ihlgiude unsuccessfully oe 
sn gul by Aimuatli 11 Title of Vise omit introduced m Fmgiand 
Eton College founded Oil painting perfected by Jan van Kyck 
about tins time 

1442 Abdn ution of Amuratb 11 Naples taken by Alpbonso of 
Aiugon, the kingdom lejst by Bum of Anjou, union of Naples and 
Sully as the r l wo Smites 

1443 FugemuslV forms a league against the Turks Victory 
of John 11 unmade h at Kunobit/a Kings Colligc, Cambridge, 
(olindc d b) lie my VI 

1 444 Ptaei of ten yam between Hungary and the Tuiks eon* 

» hided nt S/egulin r l lie fienty Molaltd with tin Pope’s sanction 
Victory of the 'I inks and death of Ladislns mid (animal Julian at 
Vania Gtoigc Podiihinil seizes the chief pe>wer m Hungary 
African shoe finch begun by Portuguese Bevoll of Albania under 
‘seambibeg Fxpidition of Chailcs VII of France, at request of 
the < mpuoi, against flit Swiss The sn gi of Zimth raised Setond 
abdualion of Ammath 11 

1445 Mitningi of Henry VI with Margaret of An|ou 

1447 Diulhs of the eiuke of (lloueisti i and Caidmal Beaufort 
Nit bolus V pope Fuel of the Visconti dynasty at Milan , 
Jiaimseo bf oi/ii claims tin duehy Foundation of tlio Vatican 
Libiniy b\ Nk holas V 

1448 Constantino XI , Paler ologus, last emperor of the East 
Anjou and Maine hum ink it cl to the Frtnih Concordat between 
the empiie and the Pope Until of Don n/o do’ Me dm 

1449 Abeluntion of Fihx V , anti pope Normandy conquered 
hy the Fie mh Qnun’sl ollege, ( mu budge, founded 

1450 Jubilee at Lome iuo< burned by Nnholns V , tlie period 
again laiseel to 50 yam riarmseo Mor/ft takes Milan and is pio- 
i in mu el duke lmpiaelnnint and diatb of tin duke of Suffolk 
Insuneetion of Jmk ( aele (oppn plate uigraMiig mvintid Hy 
Muso Fiinguoiia about tins tunc 

14 r >] Mobiunnicd 11 sultan of the Ottomans Conquest of 
Gascony 1>) the Fiemli, Calais alone It ft to the Fnglish Glasgow 
CnmisiD founded 

1452 M in lie l of tho Douglas b> James If flio duchns of 
Modena and Ihggiu iiutid b) Fieelemk 111 Coionation of 
Flediiiik ill by the Pope nt Lome (the Inst unpeioi clowned at 
Pome) Bntli of Suvomuola Bulb of Le onaido da Vinci (dud, 
1519) 

1451 Conspiracy of Stephen Forint o at Pome Siege of Con- 
stantinople bj tin sultan Moluimrmd II tonne d, A pill 0, the 
ut) taken by assault, May 29 Death of Constantine,— end of 
the lastim (input Austnn dieted into an niihdmh) Talbot 
deflated and Killed at Cnstillon First tieaty bttwien France and 
the S w l Sn 

14f>4 Tin duke of York piotietoi in FTigland 

1455 < nhxtus 111 pope r Ilu Wins of tin Poses begin with the 
fiiat battle* of St Alban's, May 23 The tail of Waiwuk captain of 
CalaiH Probable dati of the Mazarine Bible the earliest minted 
hook known 

14f>6 Mohammed 11 besieges lhlgiado and is inflated by John 
lluiimndes, who dies soon after 

1457 Death of Lnelislas the Posthumous, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia Pegnuild Pccock, bishop of ( huhistii, condemned 
by an hbmhop of ( nnteibur\ nnel inijinsoin d 

145^ Matthias Coninus e letted king of Flmigaty, George Foilio 
biad king of Bohemia Pius 11 (ARutas Sxlvius Pncolomim) pop* 
Mngdnltn < ollegf, Oxfoid, founded Conquest of the More a by 
Mohamimel 11 

1459 Death of Poggio (born in 1380) University of Basel 
founded 

1460 Battle of Northampton James 111 king of Scots The 
duke of V ork debated and killed at battle of Wakefield Cain 
Vtrd disiovucd by Diogo Gomez Death of Prince Henry, the 
Navigator 

1461 Su ond battle of St Alban’s Edward IV (houso of York) 
king of Fngland Batth of Tow ton Louis XI king of France 
Conquest of Trebi/ond bv Mohammed 11 

1462 Mohnmimd lichices Wnllaelna The empeior besieged 
m Vienna, is delivered by Oeoige Podiebrad Alliance of Louis 
XI with the Swiss and the duke of Milan Ivan III, the 
Threatening, grand duke of Bussm 

1463 The university of Boui ges founded by Louis X I Venetian 
and Turkish war Alliance between Venice, Hungary, and the Pope 
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Excommunication of George Podiebrad Truce of Hesdin between 
Louis XI and Edward IV 

1464 Formation of the Ligue du hen public m France Posts 
established by Louis XI Paul II pope Death of Cosmo de* 
Medici. Death of Cardinal Nicolas de Cusa Fifteen years' truce 
between England and Scotland Battle of Hi xliam Conquest of 
Genoa by Sforza 

1465 Civil war m FTunte Battle of Montlhery Treaties of 
Conflans and St Maur Podiebrad deprived of his kingdom by 
Paul II 

1466 Normandy riauntxed to flic Frc rich crown Imprisonment 
of Ilenry VI mtheTowir Treaty of Thorn Second excommuni- 
cation of Podiebrad Birth of Colct (died, 1519) 

1467 1 )i atli of Seandeiheg Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
Alliance l>e tween Fdwaid IV and Charles the Bold Birth of 
Erasmus (dud, 1536) 

1468 The Stati s Geiur il meet nt Tours Marriage of Charles the 
Bold with Maigatet of Yoik Triaty of Ptronne, between Louis 
and Clunks Louis held pnsomr by Charles Liege taken and 
burnt by Chailcs 

1469 Maniage of James II ot Scotland with Margaret of 
Ik mum k Tin Orkney and Shetland Islands surrmdued to 
lames Order ol St Michael instituted by Louis XI Lorenzo 
dt’ Medici hi ad of the Flormtme republic Marriage of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile Bnth of MaclnavelU 
(died, 1527) 

1470 Dan 111 conquers Knsm and Novgorod Flight of 
Waiwick to Fiance Flight of Fdward IV to Bin gundy Henry 
VI it stun d by Warwick Conquest of Ncgiopont by Mohammed 
II The jubilee pen oil fixed at 25 uais 

1471 Pi turn of F.dward Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury 
D( atliH of Win wick and Ilenry VI Invasion of France hy Charles 
tlu Bold Sixtus IV pope Death of Podiebrad Bnth of Wolsey 
(dud, 1530) Birth of Albirt Duier (died, 1528) Archbishopric 
of St A udn ws ( ri eti d 

1472 Charles tin Bold buys Gueldeilnndnnd Zutphen Guienne 
annexed to the crown ot France Marriage of Ivan 111 with 
Sophia, daughter of Constantine PnJasulogus Bath of Copernicus 
(dud, 1543) 

1473 Birth of Chevalier Buy aid (dud, 1524) 

1474 The Perpetual Alliance between Louis XI and tho Swiss 
Conk delation Holstein ended into a duchy F'erdmand and 
Isabella in ik humid sovemgim of Castile Pival claim of Toanna 
supported by Alpbonso V ot PoTtugal Ntuss besuged by Charles 
tiie Bold Bnth ot Anosto (dud, 1533) 

1475 Invasion of Burgundy by the Swiss Tho siege of Neuss 

rnisfd Alliance of Fdwaid. IV and Chailcs the Bole! Invasion 

01 Frinee by Edwnid Penn of Pmjuigny Umvnsity of Bor- 
deaux founded Birth ol Muhclangelo (dud, 1564) Jubilee at 
Bonn 

147b Invasion of the Swiss Cantons by Chailcs Victoncs of 
tho Swiss nt Gianson, Man h 3, and Moiat, June 22 Mohammed II 
ravnges Moldavia and conquers the Crimea Cuxtou Bets up his 
punting puss at Wist in muter, 1476 or 1477 

1 177 Sn go of N am y hy Chaih s the Bold, who falls in battle His 
dnughtu Mar) succeeds bun Marriage of Mary with Maximilian 
ot Austria Suzuie of Bui gundy by Louis The “ Giaud Prm- 
hg< ” granted to tlu Dutifi l»y Maiy Mohamiiud 11 conquers 
Albania Umvnsity ot Tubingen founded Birth of Titian (aied, 
1576) 

1478 Tnnl and death of the duki of Clarence Conspiracy of 
the Pazzi at Florence sanctioned by Sixtus IV Lorenzo tie’ Medici 
excommunicated by the Pope Ivan HI defeats Alimed, khan of 
the Golden Hoide Chi l stun I ot Dcmnaik founds the university 
of Copenhagen and the oidtr of the Elephant University of 
Upsaki founded by Sten Stuie 

1479 F< ldmand, tho C itholu , becomes king of Aragon Battle 
of Gumigate Pi ate of Olrnutz lutwien Matthias ( orvmus and 
tlie empuor Ludovico il Moio takes possession of Milan 

1480 The Spanish Inquisition established hy Ferdinand and 
Isabella Biitli ot Sn Thomas More Siege of Kbodes by 
Mohammed II Conquest of Otianto War breaks out between 
Fiiglsml and Scotland Alliance of Loieuzo de’ Medici with Ferdi 
nand ot Naplts 

1481 Baja/et II sultan of the Ottomans Provenco annexed to 
Fiance Beginning of the war between the Spaniards and the 
Moors Albania rui prised by Sjnnnmids Otranto recovered from 
the Tuiks First auto da ft in Spam, at Seville, by Torquemada 

1482 Death of Mary of Burgundy Peace of Arras Thi) duke 
of Albanv assumes the title ol king of Scotland Alliance of the 
duke with Edward IV , su ge of Beiwick Capture of Edinburgh by 
Albany and Gloucester Cardinal Mendoza appointed archbishop 
of Toh do Birth of Guicciardini (died, 1540) Birth of (Ecolam- 
padius (died, 1581) 

1483 FMward V king of England murdered Pickard III king 
of England Charles VIII king of Fiance, regency of Anne of 
Beaujeu League of Italian states against Venice. The Venetians 
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excommunicated by Sixtus IV Birth of Luther (died, 1546) 
Birth of Baber Birth of Raphael (died, 1520) Torquemada 
inquisitor general of Castile and Aragon 

1484 Birth of Zwingli (died, 1531) Innocent VIII pope 

1485 Battle of Bosworth, August 22 Henry VII (house of 
Tudor) king of England Capture of Vienna by Matthias Corvmus 

# Birth of Sebastiano del Piombo (died, 1547) 

1486 Rising of Lambert Simnol Cajpo of Good Hope discovered 
by Baijolomoo Diaz He nry VII mariies b li/abcth of York 

1487 De feat and < apturo of Simnol at battle of Stoke Birth of 
Miles Co verdalc Comment of Austrian states by Matthias De- 
feat and canture of the khan of Kasim by Iv.ui III Zinin, brother 
»f Bajazet ll , kept mmomr by the Popo till 149 1 

1488 fames IV king of Scotland Disturb m us m Flanders 
Imprisonment of Maximilian at Bruges Revolt of French punus 
Battle ol St Aubm (hand Swabian League lormod (dissolved, 
1538) Birth of Andioa dol Sarto (diul, 1530) 

1489 Tieaty between Charles VIII and Maumitnn Maxi 
milian lecoguizt d by tho Flemish towns as regint Marriage (by 
liroxy) of Maximilian to Anne of Brittany Cyprus hi quirt d by 
Venice The Pope do poses Ferdinand ot Naples Death ol John 
Wessel (bom, 1420) 

1490 The mamage of Maximilian annulled Death of Matthias 
Corvinus Auslua luoveied by the empoioi Bntli ot Hugh 
Latimer about tins time 

1491 Treaty ot Pustiurg betwoen the omperor and Lad ulus of 
Hungary Mamage ot Chalks VIII with Anno of Biittony 
Duchy of Buttany aniuxtd to clown of France 

1492 Gi inada taken by Feidmand V End of the Moonsli 
dominion m Spain The tit It of “ C itholu ’ < onfu rt d on Ft rdmand 
by the Pope Expulsion ot lews from Spain lbath of Lortn/o 
de’ Medici Alexander VI pope Columbus sails on Ins hrst 
voyage, August.!, huds on San Svlvadoi, Oi tobei 12 Vauatioa 
of the toinpass obsntved by Columbus Invasion ol Fiance by 
Ilenry VII Tuaty of Etaides Appe*ainnu ot “Perkin War 
beck ” m Inland Ten tstrial Globe (“ Woild Apple”) constructed 
byMaitin Behaim 

1491 Bn th of Paraeolsus (died, 1541) Maximilian I emperor 
Treaty of Nai bonne Tie tty ol Sunlis Se< oral voy ige of Colum 
bus. Bull of Ah xandor VI , living 44 line ot demau ation ” between 
Spanish and Pottugutse possessions 

1494 Exptditioii of (’h tiles VIII to Italy Discovery of 
Jamana by Columbus Savon tiola lestores populai government 
In Floienct N*gotiations ktwun the Pope mil the sultan 
Poy mug’s Ltw (lielund) passed Pei st cut ion of tho Lollards of 
Kyle 

1495 P* ath of Catdmal Mendoza Treaty b* tw< an the Pone and 
Chailes VIII Chailcs enters N tplos B ittlo ot Foi nova Treity 
ofVoruIli Nipbs r on ft red by feidmand J1 “Ptikm Wai- 
beck” invades Engl md Bntli of Holbuu (died, 1543) 

1496 Evje uition of Naples by tho Ficm It 

1497 Newfoundland dts«ovtied and the mainland of Aim rira 
reached by tin Cabots Tito Cipe of Good Hop doubhd by Vast o 
di Gama Kxcommurncation ot Sivoiiaiolt “ Pt ikiu Wuibcck ” 
captuied Bntli ol Me 1 tin htlion (died, 1560) 

1498 Louis XII king of Fi inuo Savon noli hung and burnt, 
Miy 25 Thud voyige of Columbus the mainland of Amouca 
reached Death of Totquunidu 

1499 Man mgr of Louis XII with Anne of Butt any Conquest 
of the Milanese by the Pi null Tho nitmhind ol Aniern t run hud 
by Ojeda md Amongo V( spuc< E\ot ution ot “ I\ i km Waibt e k ” 
Lepanto s< iz« d by tht Tuiks 

1500 Buth ot Chillis tho Fifth Brazil disf overed by Pmzon 
Triumphal entiy ol Cami Boigumto Rome Insuirection against 
the Fiuich at Milan Sfor/a htirtvtd by tho Swiss at Novara 
The Aulic Council t stabhsln d Gtnnany divide d into six circles , 
into ton m 1512 Bath ol Benvenuto Collmi (dud, 1571) 

1501 Conquest ot Naplis by Louis XII and Feidmand the 
Catkoln , tht y quarrel about pntitiou of the kingdom, war lasts 
till 1504 Maintgo ot Aitliur Tudoi with CtUterino of AragotL 
Expulsion ol the Means tiom Spam Columbus brought homo in 
chains 

1502 Mamage of Tames IV of Scotland with Margaiet Tudor 
Fourth voyage of Columbus Treaty of poato between Tuiks and 
Venetian** ITmveisity of Wittenberg founded 

1 503 Battle of Cei ignol i The F rencli di i ven f i oin Naples by the 
Spaniards Pius III pope , on his dtatli, Julius II Boigia 
driven flora Romo Birth of Robert Stephens (Estiennc) (dud, 
1559) 

1504 The Spanish conquest of Naples completed by the capture 
of Gaeta by Gousalvo ot Cordova, January 1 Treaty of Blois, 
between Louis XII , Maximilian I , and Arehduko Philip Alliance 
between Julius II , Louis, and Maximilian Death of Queen 
Isabella Baber b< comes king of Cabul Birth of Parmigiano 
(died, 1540) 

1505 Baber conquers Candahar Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
founded Birth of John Knox Treaty of Biota botween Louis 


and Ferdinand Mamage of Ferdinand with Germaine de Foix, 
Colot dean of St Paul’s 

1506 Concord of Salamam a, botwotn Ferdinand and Philip king 
of Castile Death of Columbus, May 20 Madagascar discovered 
by Almeida Buth of George limlmnau (died, 1582) First stone 
of St Peter’s at Rohm laid, April 18 

1507 Margaret of Austria governess of the Netherlands Re- 
forms in tho empire established at Diet ot Conutdiue 

1508 Unsin eessful expedition ot Mtximiliait to Italy The 
League of Oambinv tunned between tho Pope, the* unpuor, and the 
king of Frame, against Venue, December 10 Buth ol Alva 

1509 Henry VIII king of England, Apnl 22, his marriage with 
('atht rule of Aragon, June Wolsoy uiniomi to the King Con 
quest ot Oran by ( animal Ximtms Ext oiuinunu ttion of the 
Vt nc thins by Julius II B ittlo ol Agnadello Pisa sold to b loit m c 
Captuie of Padua by Vuutians Unsmctssful sitgt ot Padua by 
Maxinnhan Bntli of Calvin (dud, 1564 ) Albuquoiqui, go 
vornor of tho Indies 

1510 Reconciliation be tween the Pope and tlio \ euc turns Death 
of Cardinal d’ Ambone Comment of Cuba by Spmnmis Louis 
Xll bolds a national count u at Tours Lutlitr visits Roim 
Goa stormed by Albuqiurtpie Poitugutse s< tilt limit in the 
Moluccas Umvusity oi Alcala foumltd bv Xitiums 

1511 Captuie of Miiamlolu by Julius II Tim Iloly League 
between the Pope, Ftidmind, and Venue League between 
K rdmand and Hciny VIII against Fiance Count ll of Fisa 
Mulatto, taken by Albuqutique liabei acquires Bokluua nnd 
Samart and 

1512 St lira I sultan of the Ottomans Sit go aim satk of 
Brt sua by Gaston de toix Butt hi o l Ravenna, dtatli of Gaston 
Death ol Giorgione (born, 1477) Nuutt tilth Gtmrai Council 
(tilth of the Latei n) opt ns M ly 3 la* eguo betwt tn Tames of Scot- 
land and Louis X 1 1 War bet wet n Kngluid ami biomo Julius 
II extommumt atis Louis, and lays lntcnlirt on burnt e The 
Trinity House ioundtd about tins tum Conquest of N nunc and 
mt orpuiatiou with ( istilc Buth ot Tin tout to (died 1594'! Buth 
of Vasm i (die d, 1574 ) 

1513 Leo X tlu ttd pope, Maun 11 Until t ot the Spurs 
Siege and capture ot Tt routnnt by Henry VI 1 1 Battle of I loddt n, 
James IV ueft itod and killul Ciptun ot Teuimay Christian 
II king of Dtnmaik Balboa, “silent upon a ptuk m Damn,’* 
first Rt t s tin Pat lln ()< o in, St j>tt mbt i 25 Pcist t ution of Rt tn him 
by the Inquisition Louis Xll make s pence with the Popi 

1514 Doath of Anno of Buttany Trine hitwetn Louis nnd 
Ferdinand Peat e between l ngluul and blame Mamage of 
Louis with Mary ol England, Oi I 9 l’eatt be twee n b liglaiid and 
Scotland Wolseymult u< libishop of \ oik 

1515 Fram is I king of Binti, Jmiiiry 1 , rtgtnty of Ins 
motln r Louisa Frentb invasion ol Itily Battle of Maiignano 
Subjugation ol tlie Milanese Met ting ol Louis X and Fiamisl 
at Bologna Comordat signed ami tlu Pingnntic Sant lion 
abolislitd Wolsey created cmdinal and appointed thmulloi 
Buth of Rogt i Ast ham (dud, 15t>s ) Punt pait ol tin Ljoitohr 
Ob*( urorum Virorum publislud 'set one! jurt, 1517) Death of 
Bottict 111 (born, 1447) 

1516 Death of Feitliiiiiml the Catholic, January 2 l ( luiilcs 1 
king of Spain Regency of Xiiiunes Treaty ot Noytm, bt tween 
(Mini !es and Fram is I Tieuty ot London,- 1* igm ngunst Fnmct 
Peato of Bruise Is, betwes n tin emptioi, Fiantis J, anti tlu 
Vent tians, Pe.te.mber 4 The “Perpetual Pt.ite” between brain c 
and the* Scots Bnbarossa, sultan ol Algiers Mole’s Utopia 
publish* d 

1517 Council of tin Late ran closed, Man h 16 Sale of Indul- 
gences authoi i/t d by Leo X Tctzcl in Gumany Luther’s 
Theses published, Gi tobei 31 Death of Xmunes, Novembci 8 
Soveieignty ol the Mameluke s in Egypt oveithiown by Selim I 
Fernao d* And rada visits China Bntli ot Tolin Fox* (duel, 1587 ) 
Dcith of Fia Bartolommeo (Bucuo della Porta) (bom, 1469) 
Death of bum* la (horn ihout 1450) 

1518 Wolsoy made papal legate Treaty betwee n lianas I and 
Henry VI 1 1 Lulhu bcloie Cij* tan at Diet of Augsburg Lutln r 
condemned bv tin Pope , appoals to General Council Zwingli 
prt u lit r at eatlu di il of Zulu ll 

1519 Death of Maximilian 1 , January 12 Chirks I ol Spain 
cle< ted emptior (Charles V ), June *23 Disputation ol Iaithe r aud 
Di E< k at Le insic, June -Tuly Me xico take n by Coitcz, Nove mboi 
Magdalen ( olltge, CimTirnlge*, founded 

1520 Visit of (Thai It s V tobnglami Met ting of He nry VIII 
and Fram is I on tho Field of tho Cloth of (mid, I urn Bull of 
Loo X against Luther, June* Cortez leaves M exit o, I uly Luther 
burns the bull, Dcceinbn 10 Solmmn II , the Magnificent, sultan 
of tho Ottomans Massacre of Stoe kholm by Christian 1 1 , Novun- 
bor Magellan enters the Pacific Ocem, Novcmlier 28 

1521 Luther t xeommumeated, January 3 Luther at the Diet 
of Worms, Apwl Carmd off to tho Wartburg b xe< ution of the 
duke of Buckingham Excommunication of Fiancis l Treaty of 
Bruges Belgrade taken by Soliman Henry VII I writes against 
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Lather and receives the title of Defender of the Faith Guatavus 
Vasa administrator of Sweden Siege and capture of Mexico by 
Cortez, May to August Milan recovered from the French Death 
of Leo X , December 1 I^adrone and Philippine Islands discovered 
by Magellan The Log mentioned Melanchthon’s Loci Communes 
published 

1522 Adrian VI poj*c, January The Fiench dofeated m Lom- 
bardy Charles V visits England Henry VIII invades France 
Persecution of the Moors In Spatu Rhodes surieuderw to Soliman 
Bomb shells used by Turks at this siege Escape of the Constable 
do Bourbon from Frame Death of Keuchlm (born, 1455) First 
voyage round the world made by a ship oi Magellan s squadron 
Complutt nuian Polyglot Bible published 

1523 League ol Constable de Bouibon with the emperor and 
Hemy VIII Invasion of Fiame League of Rome Capture of 
Jedburgh hy earl of Suiioy Gustavas Vasa, king of Sweden 
Invasion oi Italy by the Frtmh Death of Ulrich von Hutten 
(born, 1488) Chum lit Vll pope, November 19 Christian 11 of 
Denmark dt posed , Fmlonck I elected king 

1524 Capture of Copenhagen by bmlenck 1 Rout of tho 
Fiench and death of Buyaid at the St sia Peasant war m Gt nnany 
breaks out under Mun/t r Wotsey made legate tor life Invasion 
of the Milanese by lianas 1 Siege ot Pavia Lahore taken by 
Baber Luther's controversy with Carlstadt Mikkt 1st n’s Vanish 
New Testament published Bnth of Pahstrma (died, 1594) 
Death ol Peiugmo (hoin, 1446) Death ot Signoiolh (bom about 
1440) 

1525 Bittleof Pavia, — FraneisI taken pnsonei hy Impenahsts, 
Februaiy 24 lutims inainage Ltague of Toigau Treaty 
hetwt i n England anti Ft am e Mun/t r defeatt d at V lankenhauseii, 
and executed Death ot Frtdeiitk the Wise of Saxony , John the 
Constant sliced ds bun Visitation of the monasttnes undertaken 
by Wolsty Rtligious lihtity istahlished m Denmark The 
Buccttueeis lx gin tin lr puatns in the West ladies about this turn 
Soeulan/atum of the tuntory of tin Tt utome knights, East 
Piussia uoctid into a duehy for Albert of Biandcnburg, the giand- 
inaster 

1526 Mamagt of Chailes V with Isabella of Portugal, January 
Titaty ot Madiid, 1 tnuaiy 14 hiuutis libiratul, Ftbruary 
Ltague of Cognac httwttn Plant is, the Pope, Venn e, ami Ht my 
VIII , March Battle ot Paniput, — vntory ot Baht r ovt i Ibrahim 
Loth, A pul Diet oi Spues, June Vietory ot Soliman ovei Hun- 
garians at M ohm/, August Buda burnt The Pope cuptuitd by 
Cuidinul Column, Sepltmbti Pizuno and Almagio airuuge 
paitition ol IV l u 8 widish New Testament published Tynelalc/s 
New Testa nunt 

1527 Tin tiown ot Hungary disputtd by John Zapolya and 
Ft rdiu and of Bohemia Rome taki a mil sat ked by Imperialists, 
the Pope taken pusomr. May Death of Constable tic Bouibon 
Tieaty betw tin tin impel or ami the Pope New alhanec ht tw< t n 
England uml Fiam t Applu ition ol HimyVIH to the I'opo to 
examine into the lawfulmss ol his maiuagc Capture of Genoa 
and Pavia by tin Punch Disiovuy of the Btimudas by Juan 
Btumult/, and ot New Gmma by tin Poitugiuse Umvusit:., of 
M iiburg toumlul 

1528 ( oi onatiou ot Gustavus, Januaiy 12 England and Fiance 
dttlaie wai on tin emptior Patuek Hamilton blunt at Glasgow, 
Ptbiuaiy Cuupiggio m Englunel Expulsion ot tlio Frun b tiom 
Genoa by Audita Dona, September Latin Bible ot Pagmnus 
published 

1529 Tin hgatme court m Eiigluinl opt ued Put of Splits, at 
which tin name 44 Protestants ” is adopted Peate ot Cimluay 
Soliman takes Buda uml gets Zapol>a crowned king ot Ilungaiy, 
St ptemht i Lutln lanism estublisheu m Swede n hy Du t of Ort bro 
Vienna bcsiogui by Soliman Conti 1 cine of Maibuig, October 
Fall ot Wolsty Conft itntes ol tin Pope and the emptioi at 
Bologna, November to Januaiy 1560 Death ot Quintal Matsys 
(hoin, 14b0) 

15 Jl) Coionation of Chailt s as king ot Lomhaidy and emneior, 
Febiuaiy The nmiqmsate of Mantua eiet ted into a duchy, Man h 
Malti given hy Chubs V to the knights ot St John Diet of 
Augsb ug opt ns, lune 13, closts November 13 Confession of 
Anything Maiuagc of Frauds 1 with Kleanoi of Austria, July 4 
Ptath ot Wolsty, Novtmhtr 29 Death of Margaret, governess of 
the Nethei lands Death ot Baber, December 26 , Ilumayun 
sue cee ds Lt ague of Smalkald fonned, December 31 

1531 luumlution in Holland Karthquakt at Eisbon, January 
Expulsion ot Gypsies from l'nglaud Death ot Zwiugii at the 
battle of Oappel, Octohei 11 

1532 First leligious peat e (peace ol Nuremberg) eoucluded, July 
Diet of Ratisbon The Caroline Code passed Court of Session 
organized by James V Private mainage of Hemy VI J l with 
Anne Boleyn Clmstian II impiisoned Floienee eiet t» d mto a 
duchy for the Medici Pern taken possession of by IVarro and 
Alinagro Duchy of Brittany reunited to the ( rown of France 
MachiavellTs Del Pnncipe published Bi uecioli’s Italian Bible. 
Antwerp Exchange built, the iirat of the kind 
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1533 Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury He pronounces 
Henry's marriage with Catherine null and void. His decision 
reversed by the rope John Fryth burnt at Smith field Marriage 
of Henry, duke of Orleans, with Catherine de’ Medici Flight 
of Calvin from Pans Tieaty between Francis 1 and Barbarossa. 
Birth of Montaigne (died, 1592) Death of Lucas van Leyden 
(born, 1494) 

1534 The papal power m England abrogated by Act of Parlia* • 
ment The Act of Supremacy Anabaptists besieged in Munster 
by the prince-bishop Execution of Elizabeth Barton, the holy 
maid of Kent Paul III pope, October 13 Baibarossa seizes the 
kingdom of Tunis John of Leyden (Bockelsohn), head of Ana 
baptists at Munster Society ot Jesus founded by Loyola, Lainez, 
and others Death of the call of Kildare in the Tower of London, 
December Ministers Latin Bible Luther's Bible completed. 
Death of Corieggio 

1535 Hemy Vll 1 takes the title of Supreme Head of the Church 
of England, Junuary Expedition ol Charles V to Tunis, defeat of 
Barbarossa, captuie of Tunis, June Capture of Munster and excou 
tion of John, Juno Thomas Ciomwell vicar-general of the king 
m England Visitation of the monasteries undertaken Persecu- 
tion ot hn nth Piotcstants Execution ot Fisher and More 
Geoige Wishait begins preaching in Scotland Milan taken 
possession ot by Charles V , October Sitge of Copenhagen by 
Christian III , begun Buenos Ayics founded by Pedio de Men- 
doza Calvin's Institutio llrligioms Christiana published Olive- 
tan s French Bible Covtidule’s English Bible Canada visited by 
Juequt s Car tit r 

1 536 J )i ath of Co tlic i me of Aragon, J anuary 8 Allianc c between 
Frauds 1 and Soliman, against Cluules V Ovuthiow of the 
Gtialdints m Inland Execution ot Queen Anne (Boleyn), May 
1‘), and muiTiagt cl Htmy VIII with Jane Seymour, May 20 
Att under of Reginald Bole for lus book De Umtate Eccltsiastica 
Inioipoiation ot Walts with England Calvin gots to Geneva 
Dissolution of the lesser monasteries in England Invasion of 
Fiaiitt by duties V , July hurienilei of Copenhagen to Christian 
] II , Tuly 29 Siegt of Maiseilies by Charles, August to December 
Lutheranism established m Denmark Defeat ot Imperialists by 
Tuiks at Esztk, Novuubci Ty while burnt at Vilvoord, Octobei 
6 The bull In Coma Donum published by Puul III 

1537 Mai liuge of James V with Madeleine of Fiance, January 

1 Cutliolu lnsm lections m England Campaign of the Fiench 
in the Nethulunds Death ot Queen Madehme, Tuly 7 Com 
mission ot liiquny into tin gin values of lit land Death of Queen 
Jane, Ottobu Et upturn ot Mna, lusts uytai 

1538 Calvin b unshed from Geneva, Apnl Negotiations of 
Cliailts V and Finncis 1 it Nite, a tune tor ten ytais signed, 
June Tht Holy Liagut ot Nun mbt lg fount d, June Marnage 
of James V ot Seotlmd with Mmy of Loiramc, June Use oi 
English Bible in thuithes enjoined, Ht ptemht i Puisli iegisters 
oideitd tt) be k< j)t in England, St pit mbt i ]<\u ution of lelatives 
of Caidmal Pole, impiisonment ot lus mothei the ^Ctmntess oi 
Halisbuiy Paul III < vcomiininuatis and dt poses Henry VIII, 
Decunbtr St vote edict of Fianus I against tho Piotestauts 
Duvnl Beatoun cuattd eanlimil, Dctembu Tho Great Bible pub- 
lisht d 

1 539 Tieaty of Toll do, “ pel petual ])eace ” between Charles and 
Frauds, signtd Januaiy TO Dissolution of tilt Spanish Cortes, 
Februaiv Rtvolt ot Ghent Dissolution of all monastems in 
Engktnef Statute ot the Six Articles passed Cutthnal Beatoun 
ttiehbishop ot St Audiews Birth ot Socinus (died, 1604) 

1510 Kntiy of Cliarhs anti Fianeis into Pans, January 1 
Martiagt of Htmy VIII with Anno of Cleves, January 6 Charles 
at Ght lit, — < xet ution of leading t ltizens, antic nt hbeitn s snppn ssed, 
!e biliary r J’he Oidei of Knights of St John suppressed m England 
Ext i ution of Thonuts Ciomwell, July 28 Iltnry murnes Cathe- 
unt Ilowaid, Tuly 28 Appointment of a set out! secretary of state 
in England Disputation of Papist and Piottstant doetois at 
Wot ms, Novembor Thu Society ot Jesus conditionally sanctioned 
hy Paul III (unconditionally, 1543) The Louvre begun by Francis 
1 The rupt e first issued 

1541 Diet ot Ratisbon Execution of Countess of Salisbury 
Invasion of Hungary by Soliman Occupation of Buda Death oi 
John Zapolya Disastious expedition of Ckarlts V to Algiers 
Calvin ii tin us to Geneva The Mississippi discovered by Dc Soto 

1542 Theecch siastu til 44 Ordinances” adopted at Geneva, Januaiy 2 
Diet of Spirt s Exct ution of Quu n Catheime (Howard), Febiuary 
Wai between England and Scotland Wai lenc wed between France 
and the tuiperor Paul III convokes Council of Trent, May 
Siege of Peimgnan, August to October Battle of Solway Moss, Nov- 
ember 25 Maiy queen of Scots, December 14 , Regency of Arran 
John Knox becomes a Protestant Xavier sent to India Mendez- 
Pinto m Japan Swedish Bible published 

1543 Alliance between Henry VIII and the emperor, February 
Death of Copernicus, May 24 Invasion of Hungary by Soliman ; 
Grau taken, August, ana laige part of the kingdom conquered. 
Mamago of Henry VIII with Catherine Parr, July Coasts of Italy 
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ravaged by Barbaroaaa. Attack on duchy of Juliers, capture of 
Diiren by Charles V Cardinal Beatoun chancellor of Scotland 
Enzmaa’s Spanish New Testament published Tyndale’s Bible pro- 
scribed by English Parliament The Copermcan system of the 
world published. Hay 

1544 The kingdom of Sweden declaied hereditary in the house 
of Gusts vus, January Diet of Spires, opens February 20 Battle 
ilf Consoles, Apnl Edinburgh and Leith burnt by the English, 
May Henry VIII invades France, July , takes Boulogne, 
September Peace of Crespi, September Paul III summons 
the adjourned council for March 1545, November Birth of Tasso 
(died, 1595) University of Konigsberg founded 

1545 Extermination of the Vaudois m Provence ordered by 
Francis 1 , January Battle of An mini Muir, February 17 Peter 
du Breuil, Calvinist preacher, burnt at Touinay, February 19 
Diet of Worms, March Parma and Piacenza erected into a duchy 
by Paul 111 foi his son, IVro Luigi Farneso Council of Ticut 
opened, December 18 Silver minis of Potosi discovered 

1546 Death of Luther, February 18 Assassination of Cardinal 
Beatoun at St Andrews, May 28 Peace between England and 
France, June Tyndale’s and Coverdalo’s New Testawc nts and 
many English books prescribed by royal proclamation, luly 8 
Anne Askew burnt m London, Tuly 16 Stephen Dolet burnt at 
Pans, August 3 The Smalkaldic War lx gins Christ Church, 
Oxford, aud Tiimty College, Cambridge, founded by Henrj VIII 
Death of Gmlio ltomano Birth of Tydio Biaho (died, 1601) 
The King's Primer , hrst sketch of the Book of Common Prayer 

1547 Conspnacy of Fiesco at Genoa, January 2 The eail of 
Surrey beheaded, January 19 Edward VI king ot England, 
January 28 , protectorate of Someiset Council of Tient trails 
feired to Bologna, March Henry II king of Fiunc, Maidi .31 
Battle of Muhlberg, — defeat and capturo of John Fiedi nek, elector 
of Saxony, by Chailes V , Apnl 24 Capitulation of Wittenbug 
signed, May 19 The Protector mvadis Scotland, and defeats 
the Scots at Pinkie, September 10 Visitation of churches m 
England Birth of Cervantes (died, 1616) Univeisity of Jena 
founded 

1548 Sigismuml II king of Poland Charlc s V at Diet of 
Augsburg publishes the Interim , May 15 Rise of Adiaphonstic 
controvoisy Chailes s edict of Refotmation, June 14 Mary, queen 
of Sc^)t8, is scut to Fiance The Netherlands, as the circle of 
Burgundy, incorporated with the empire Const met* seized by 
Imperialists „an<l put undei the ban, October 14, 15 Mai lingo of 
Antoine do Bourbon with Jeanne d’Albiet, October 

1549 Act of Umfonmty passed in England Loid Seymour 
beheaded War bet wc ni England and Fi am o Catholic risings m 
England Siege of Boulogne by the French begun Auto-da-f© at 
Pans at the corointion of Cathume d< ’ Media, Tune Death of 
Pope Paul III , Noveinbei 10 Death of Paul Fagnis, November 
(born 1504) Death of Maigaiet, queen of Navaire, December 21 
Mission of Xaviei to Japan,- to 1551 

1550 Tulnft III pope, February 8 Pc ice between England and 
Fiance and Scotland, Boulogne sui rendered, April Tin new 
liturgy lust used at Dublin loan Bother burnt, May 2 The 
Spanish Inquisition established in the Nctlici lands by Chailes V , 
his odict ttgunst the* Protestants, April 29 Diet of Augsbmg 
Death of the Imperial Chant ol lor Grinvella, August 28 Siege of 
Magdebuig by Matmee of Saxony begun, Scptciubei Camera 
Obsaira invented by Baptist i Porta Rise of Protestantism in 
England Vasau s Lives of the Pamteis publishe d 

1551 Death of Maitm Biua, Fcbuuiy (born, 1491) Council 
meets again at Tient, May 1 W ir about due. by of Parma Treaty 
between Ilenry II of Flam o and Maunce, Oetolxi 5, ratified by 
Henry, January 15, 1552 Capitulation of Magdt burg, November 3 
Bnth of William Camden (dn u, 162 1) Robe i t Ree oide’s Grounds of 
Artes published Teklueyun’s Polish Nav Ttstanu.ni Castalio’s 
Latin Bible 

1552 Act ot Uniformity passed m England Execution of Somer- 
set, January War bctwe*en Muuino aud tin einpeiot Council 
of Trent prorogued, Apnl 28 Seizure of the tlnee bishopues, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, by Henry II Sngo of Metz begun by 
Charles V Invasion of Hungary by Tuiks Ptace of Pasoan, 
August 12 Death of St Francis Xa\ier, December 2 Birth of 
Father Paul (Pntio Saipi) (dud, 1623) Birth of Sj>r use r 
(died, 15^9) Birth of Raleigh (dud, 1618) Birth ot Sir 
Edward Coke (died, 1632) 

1553 Siege of Metz abandoned, January Maiy queen of 
England, July 6 Lady Jane Giey proclaimed, July 10 Battle of 
Sicver^hausen , the elector Maurice Killed, July 9 Seivetus burnt 
at Geneva, Oe tober 27 Death ot Rabelais (?) Archangel leached 
by Richard Chancellor 

1 554 Wyatt’s insurrection m Kent, January John Knox escapes 
to France, January Execution of the Lady Jane, February 12 
Mamage of Queen Mary with Philip of Spam, July War con- 
tinued between the omjieror aud the king of France War of 
Siena. Absolution of England by Cardinal Pole, November Birth 
of Sir Philip Sidney (dieo, 1586). Birth of Hooker (died, 1600), 
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1555 Diet of Augsburg opens, February The Manan persecu- 
tion begins Marcellus II pope, Apnl 9, thiee weeks Paul IA 
pope, May 23 The Peace of Jiehptfm published, September 26 
Abdication of sovereignty of the Netherlands by Charles in favour 
of his son Philip, Octobei The Synergist Controversy begins 

1556 Akbar Mogul emperor, January Charles resigns the 
crown of Spain to Philip 1 1 , Januai v 1 6 Truce of Vaucelles between 
the emperoi and the king of I ram e, February 6 Archbishop Cranmer 
burnt, March 21 Cardinal Pole ai dibishop of Canterbury, March 
22 Charles resigns the imperial ciown to his brother Ferdinand 
I, September 7 The Pope refuses to rieogmzo Feulmand Inva- 
sion of Papal States by Alva Ridley and Latimer burnt at Oxford, 
October 16 Trinity College, Oxford, founded Mercators Projec- 
tion invented Boza’s Latin New Testament published 

1557 Charles V letncs to a monastery, 1< (biliary First 
ambassador from Russia ai rives in England, Ftbiuaiy The 
Inquisition established m Franc < , Apnl 26 England declares 
war on France, June Battle of St Quentin, August 10 The 
town taken b) bpauiaids, August 27 Guise appointed he utenant- 
geiuial of the kingdom, August Peace between the Pope and 
Philip II SeptemWr St Jonn’s College, Oxfoid, founded 

1558 Calais taken by Guise, January 1-7 lreidinnnel 1 leeog 
lii/ed cnipc ror, Mai eh 12 Mamage ot Mary, queen of Scots, with 
tlie Daunhm, April 24 Battle of Gravehnes, July 1 1 Death of 
Chailes V , September 21 Death of Caiditml Pole, November 17 
Eli/ ibt tli eiue< n of England, November 17 

1559 The Royal Suprt maey lestoied m England, January Pt tie® 
of Cattail CambieMs, April 2 John Knox ai rives in Scotland, 
May 2 Mamage of Philip II with Eli/abttb of Fianet, June 
English Book of Common Prai/tr first used, June Fianois II king 
of Fiance, July 10 Philip II re turns to Spam, August Margaret 
of Austua re gen' cf the Netlici lands Fust auto-da-fe ol Piotes- 
tants at Valladolid Pius IV pope, Dectmboi 26 Bnth of Tilly 
Biithot Isuae Casdiiboii (elied, 1014) 

1560 Death ol John Alaseo, Jauuaiy (bom, 1499) Tieeity of 
Be i wick, Jauuaiy Conspiracy of Amboise, Kbruaiv, March 
Edict of Romoiantin, May Fieneli evacuate Scotland, July The 
lie lot matiou established by Scots parliament, August 25 Duke 
of Savoy make s win on the \ audois, September Pi nice ol Cond4 
arre steel, Novcinbti Cliailos IX king of Fiance, December 6 
Regency seized by Catherine ele’ Me die l States General meet at 
Oilcans, Deeembei 31 Birth of Aiminius (died, 1009) West- 
minster Sc hool founde <1 

1561 Until of Baeou, January (die d, 1026) Edict ol Oileans, 
Jauuaiy 31 Re hellion ol Slum O’Neal in Ireland, spiing The 
“Ti nun vn ate,” alliance against the 11 uguenots, Easte i Edict ofJulj 
Re turn of Queen Muyto Sent land, August Colloquy ol Poissv, 
September 9 to Octobei 9 The first obscivatory built at Cassel 
Lc on ud’s Polish BibU publishe d Tobacco liitiodm c d into Emope 

1562 Edict of Januarv (or of Tole lation) in France Apostasy 
of the king of Nnwmc, 1 inuiiy Massaeie of Vassy, May 3 War 
botween Catholics and Pi ote stunts in Flame begins Slaughter of 
Piotcstants at Toulouse , Mu} Queen Elizabeth concludes treaty 
with Condo, Si ptunbe i 20 Havre occupied hy the l'nghsh, 
September Siege of Rouen begun b> thev king of Navarre, 
September 18, taken, Oe tolar 26 ]>t itli of Pe te i Maityi, November 
12 (boin, 3500) l)e ith of king of Navane, Noveinbei 17 Birth 
of Lope ele Vega, Noveinbei (died, 1615) Battle of Die ux, Cond4 
takni ])risonei, Deeunhu 19 Afnean slave tiade begun l>y 
Hawkins Truee between the empn or ami the sultan 

1563 Count ll of Tient ie opened, Junumy 18 The Thirty-nine 
Articles of (’hutch of England stltlcd by Convocation, lanuaiy 29 
Assjssmation ol tiukc of (»uist, Febiunry 18 Pauhcation by Edict 
of Amboise, March 19 Fiance deelaus war on England, July 6 
Surrender e>f Havre, July b Charles IX declaied ot age, August 
17 Council of Tic nt closed, December 4 FoxcV Book of Maityrs 
published 

1 564 Ac ts of Counc ll of Trent confirmed by Pius 1 V January 26 
Bnth of Galileo, Fcbrumy 18 (died 3642) Treaty of peace between 
England md fiance, Apnl 1 Birth of Sliakspeurc Death of 
Calvin, May 27 Maximilian II empeior, July 25 Edict of 
Roussillon, August 6 Bnth of Mailowc* (died, 1593) Congre 
gallon of the Oratoiy founded at Rome 

1565 Sitgi of Malta by Mustnpha Paslia, May to September 
Mamage of Mary queen of Slots witli Loid Durnhy, Jul} 29 
Confederation of the Guiux founded in the Netherlands, November 
Death of Pius J\ , December 9 Conferences between Catherine 
do’ Medic i and Alva at Bayonne 

1566 Pius V pope, January 7 The “ Compromise ” published 
by the Leaguers in the Netherlands, January The U ranch Ordon - 
name de Moulins published, February Murder of David Iiizzio, 
March 9 Revolt of the Netherlands begins Invasion of Hung&tv 
by Soli man Death of Soliman at Szigeth, September 6 Selim II 
sultan Severe decree of Philip II against the Moors, November 17 
The Russia Company sanctioned by Act of Parliament 

1567 Murder of Darnley, February 10 Mamage of Mary to 
Bothwell, May 15 Shane O’N eal defeated, May , assassinated, June 2. 
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Queen Mary compelled to resign the crown to her son, James VI , 
July 24 Mary impiisomel, Mui ray regent Alva sent as governor 
to the Nethc rlands, August The Council of Blood orgam/ed 
War of nligion rorvcwnl m hianco Battle of St Denis, November 
10 Death of Constable Montmoreua, November 12 Kugby 
School founded 

1568 Soi/im and lnipnsonnnnt of Don Carlos by his father, 
Philip II , January Tin Inquisition condemns th< inhabitants of 
the Nethc Hands to death, Ic bruary 16 Edn t of Lonrynnu.au, Mari h 
23 Rt volt of Mooiw m Spam, Apnl Battle of LungHide, May 13 
Flight of Mary to England Louis of Nassau defeats the Spaniards 
at Hcyhguhc, May 2d Exicution of hginont and Horn, June f> 
Death oi Don Darios, July hne XIV of Sweden dt posed, 
Septi nihil dO The English College at Don u founded Party ot 
the Politique* forrmd iu I ranee BntJi of Campanula (dud, 1 G3D) 

1569 Battle of Jarmu, Domic kilhd, Maieh 13 Tuscany 
ereetid into a giaml diuh>, Nptcmbii 1 Dohgny piosenbed by 
parliament of Pans, Septi mix i H Buttle of Monumtour, Oitober 
1 Revolt of ( alholie calls in England, Novunbei De Reynas 
Span ink JUblc published 

1570 Assassin ition of the Itigmt Mmiay, Tanimrj 23 Excom 

inmiK atiou of Qumi Mi/ibithby Pius V , hebiuaiy 25 Invasion 
of Dyprus by the Titiks, lulv Pui<< of Si (iiimain, Augusts 
Marnuge of Dhaihs IX with Eli/alx th of Austna, Novimhir 26 
(Ireat inuiulitions in Jlolhm 1 ( onquest of Vunon by Selim 11 

Ahi ham s Sihohmanlrr published 

1 r »7 1 Smeie laws agnnst t ho Catholns in England The 
Regent Linnox killul, Scptirnbcr 4 Regnuy of Mar Holy 
League agnns! Turks, fornuil hy the Pope, the lung of Spain, and 
Venn* Victory ot Don John ot Austna ovi r the Tuiks at 
Lrpanto, Octuhei 7 IJnivi isities of Oxtoid and Cambridge inior 
poiatul li hus < 'ollcgf , Oxfoid, founded Butli of Kiphr (died, 
1636) Himow School founded 

1572 Sii/uiu ot Biul hy the Confecleiatcs, swing (In gory 
XI 1 1 pope, May 1 1 Exicution of the duke of Noifolk, June 2 
Death of leaniu d’Allmt, him 10 William of Orange dt elm ed 
Studtholdc r, July 15 Death of Sigismund IJ of Poland, July 
Man mge of Hi my of Naval io and Mmguiet of Valois, August 18 
Massac io ot St Battholomc \s, August 2t vq Coligny killc cl Death 
nf John Ivnox, Novcmhei 24 huge ot Ham It m hy Spin muds, 
Dc< < mhei 0 Donqtu st of Gu/crat by Akbai (1572 74) 

1573 Su go of l lloi belli hy duki of Anjou, hlmmiy Deitli 
of De rilopitul, Minch 1 1 Duke of Anjou eluted king of Poland, 
May Tic uty with the Huguc nots of Rocht lh , fa , June 21 hdnt 
ot tohu at ion issued by Chalks I Jul\ Snirendei of Haaihni, 
July 12 Snge <>t Alknuur by Spanmids, August , raised, ()c tobu 
8 Siege of Levchn, Oi folic i 31 Em lot Moiton itgent of Scotland, 
iSovcinber Alva recalled, lh ijuc si ns govimoi of the Netherlands, 
Deumhoi Butli of Donne (died 1631) Buth of lingo Jones 
(dud, 1052) list Juiglish tianslation of Puc lid published 

1571 Hi m y HI king of biunu, Miy do Expedition of 
Sebastian king ot Poitugal against tho Moots m Atm a Siege of 
Li yden l.use d, Ocfohti 8 Amuiath III Milt m, December Buth 
of Ben Jonson (dud, 16J7 ) 

1575 Stephen Bithoii, dieted king of Poland, Decemhei 
Concjuost ol Bengal and Behai hy Aklmi Buth of Guido (die d, 
1642) 11 ni\ « i sit \ of Leyden founded by Pmue ol Orange 

J57<> Tilt League, in Eraine, otguu/ed, 1‘ebruaiy Death of 
RpquisiuR, Maieh 5 La Pnix de Monnrur, m favour of tho 
Huguenots, May 14 Rudolph II cmptior, October 32 Saek 
<if Antwerp, Noviinher Pm dilution ot Ghent, Novembii 8 Don 
lohn, gave moi ot tho Ni thu lands, November He my III joins 
the League, Di < e mbei Tho plague at Milan Fiobislici s Stiult 
disc o\ in d Buth of John lUctchei (died, 1025) Birth ot 
Kobe it Buitou (dud, 1636) The dipping needle invented by Robert 
Not man 

3577 The* Union of Biussils, Janinii) Tho Perpetual 1 dut 
published bv Don lohn, Male h 32 , conlmmd hy Philip II , April 
7 Peace ot Beigeiu (or Poitie rs), St pte mhe r Insurrection at 
Client, autumn Deposition of Don John, Dcrembci7 New 
Union of Brussels, Deiemhei 10 Drake Kails on voyage round 
the would, Decemhei 13 Buth of Rubens (dud, 1640) 

1578 Treaty between Qmen Elizabeth and tho Dutch, J'liiuiuy 
7 Battle ot (hiuhlouiN, Innuaiy 31 Battle ot Ryuunants, 
August 1 Sebastian ot Poitugal defeated auel killed hythe Moois, 
at Alt a/aieiuivii, August 4 Death ot Don John, October 1 
Alexander Earnest, duke of Patina, goveinoi of the Netherlands, 
Oetobei E>lvs Eupku * s published The English State* Pupil 
Office founded Oielei of tlu Holy Ghost instituiid hy Henry III 
ot Frame* Buth ot William Harvey (died, 1657) 

1670 Union ot Utieeht, basis ot the Dutch Republic, proclaimed, 
January 29 Treaty ot Nerai , be t\ue*n Catherine de*’ Medic l aud tho 
king ot Nuvurc, K binary 28 Tuaty between the Walloon pio 
vnu on and Fur nest , Ma> 17 Snge of Mm stm lit by Spaniards, 
March to June 29 A boely of Spantarels invade keirv, and oce upy 
Smenvick, July Socinus preaches iu Poland Protestantism 
proscribed in Austria 
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1580 Birth of Archbishop Ussher (died, 1656) William of 
Orange put under the ban by Philip, June Battle of Alcantara, 
August 25 Portugal annexed to Spam, and Philip proclaimed 
king, September 2 Duke of Anjou made stadtholeler of the 
Netherlands, September 19 Massacre of Smerwick, November 11 
Return of Diake Revolt of the Desmonds in Ireland Formula 
of Concord published by the elector of Saxony Rise of the Brown 
ists in England Montaigne s Emus published 

1581 Execution of the Regent Morton, June 3 Declaration of 
Independence hy the United Provinces, Julj 26 Siege of Cambra) 
by Spaniards , raised by An|ou, August Execution of Campian, 
December 1 Birth of Domenichmo (died, 1641) Birth of Lord 
Heibert of Cherbury (died, 1648) Turkey Company, of London, 
incorporated 

1582 Reformation of the Calendar (New Style) introduced by 
Gregory XU I , February 24 The raid of Ruthven, August Uni 
vci'sity ot Edinburgh founded Death ot St ’Jhercsa. 

1583 Attempt ot Anjou to seize Antwerp, January 17 Birth of 
Grotius (dud, 1645) Birth of Wallenstein 

1584 Death of Anjou, June 30 Assassination of the Prince of 
Orange*, at Delft, July 10 His son Maunce elected stadtholder 
Siege, of Antwerp hy the dulce of Paima, July Treaty between the 
Ee ague and Philip II, Dteember Discovery and colonization of 
Virginia Emmanuel College, Cambridge, founded Birth of 
Sclilon (duel, 3654) Birth ot Massinger (died, 1640) 

1585 Sixtus V pope, April 24 Edict ot Nemours, July 7 
Queen Elizabeth accepts protectorate of the Netherlands, July 
Bar neve lilt ajipomted advocate gene tal of Holland and West Fues- 
lnnd Expedition ot Drake against Spanish West Indus Capitula- 
tion of Antwe rp, August 17 War or the three Henries, m Fiance 
1? nglish ttimy under Leiecstu sent to Netlu rlands, Dei e»mbtr Abhan 
the Great shah of Persia Buth of Itu belie u Birth of Beuumont 
(died, 1616) Bath of Drummond of Hawthorncleu (duel, 1649) 

1586 Bubyngton s plot against Queen Elizabeth, September 
Battle ot Zutplun, Septunlcr 22, Sir Philip Sidney wounded, 
he dies, 0< tube i 7 Trial of M ary, ejuee n of Scots, October 1 1 Shakes 
peine in London Camden » Lnumnia published The Ksconal 
completed hy Philip II 

15S7 Maiy, ejuee n ot St ots, be headed, Fe biunry 8 Expedition of 
Diake to Cadiz, April Sluys capitulates to Sp miauls, August 4 
(iciitmu invasion of Flame, July Battle of ( outtas, October 20 
Davis’s Straits disc ovi led Persecution of Chnstinus m Japan 
(again 1590 and 3597) 

1588 Guise e liters Puns, May 9 Day of the Barricades, May 
12 The 4t Invincible Armade” sails liom Lisbon, luno 1, 
defeated and disposed, July and August Edict of Union between 
tlu League and Henry ill, Jul> 21 States Geneial ut Blois, 
Ouobu 10 Assassin ition ot Guisi, Dmmbii 23, ot Cardinal 
of Guise, December 24 Buth of Hobbes (duel, 1079) Annates 
Eiclrnastm ot Batomus (1588 1607) Tho Rialto, Venice, built 
Deitli of Pmdo \ crone s< 

1589 Death of Catlu lint de Mi die j, Jammiy 5 Mayenne, head 
of tin Li iguo, cntciH Pans, 1 m biliary 32, and is named lnutinant- 
gencr.il of the kingdom Alliance of Hem v HI with tho Ilugue- 
nots, April Expedition of Dtaki and Noms to Portugal, April to 
him Siege ot Pans by the two He mu s, July Assassination of 
llemy III, August 1 Utmy I\ of Navnire king of Franco 
Battle of Aiquos, September 21 Puns attacked hy llemy IY , 
October 31-Novunbu 1 Janus VI of Seotland mames Aline 
of Dcnmaik, Novembei 24 Pati inre hate of Mos< ow established 

1590 Battb of lviy, Maieh 14 Bieda reeoveud hy Pnnce 
Mauine, Maieh Siege of Pans by Henry IV May 7 , raised b) 
Paima, September 9 Urban Y1I pope, September 35 , thirteen 
days Gregory XIV pope, December 6 S] >en sc i s Faerie Qucem 
uppe irs P li st tic alise on Decimal Fractions, by Stevmus 
Sid Tie y’s A nadia 

1591 Spanish garnson in Pans, Fehnmiy 12 Henry IY con* 
de limed by the Pe>po, Match 1 Captuie of Deveniti and Zutplicn 
by Maurice, Maj, June Innocent X pope, October 29, dies, 
December 30 Siege of Rouen begun by Henrj TV , November 
Aragonese liberties suppressed, November Trinity College, 
Dublin, incorporated Earthquakes in tho Azores lasting twelve 
days 

1592 Clement VIII pope, lanuary 20 Rouen relieved by 
Paima, April Death ot Parma, Decemhei 8 The Falkland Islands 
sighted by Davits Presbytciianism established m Scotland 

1593 Seven acts against Puritans and Popish recusants m 
England, February Apnl Drcux taken by Henry IV , June 18 
He abju’es Piotestantism, Tilly 25 Ge rtmy den borg taken by .Prince 
Maui iu Buth ot Izaak Walton (died, 1688) 

1 594 Coi onation of Henry I V at (’hart i es, Fc binary 27 He enters 
Pans, Match 22 Submission of the Soi bonne, Apnl Reduction of 
Groningen by Prince Maurice, July 22 Brest taken from Spaniards 
by Fundi and English, November Expulsion of the Jesuits fiom 
Pans, December 29 Rebellion of Tyrone m Ireland Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastic ul Polity appeals Buth ot Nicolas Poussin (died, 
1665). 
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1595 Mohammed III sultan, January 17 Henry IV declares 
arar on Spam, January 17 Absolution of Henry IV by the pope, 
September 17 Camhray taken by Spaniards, October 2 Dutch 
East India Company formed Dub h Settlement ui Java 

1596 Treaty ot kolembrai beta ton lltnry IV and Mavenm, 
January, puts an end to the League Calais taken by Spaniaids, 
April 17 Peace of Teusrn, lx tween Russia and Sweden, May 18 
Alliance of England and Fiance against Spain, May 24 Invasion 
of Hungary and capture of Erlau by Mohammed 111 , sununei 
Capture ol Cadiz by English and Dutch fonts, June 21 An h 
duke Maximilian defeated by Mohammed 111 at Keresztes, Oetober 
24 26 Sidney Sussex Collect, Cambndge, founded Hit th of 
Descartes (died, 1650) Spitzbergen lent lied by Baieutz 

1597 Vn toiy of Prime Maurice over the Spaniaids at Tuinhout, 
Januaiy 22 Amiens taken by Archduke Albeit, Manli 12, and 
retaken by Henry IV , September 15 Thumoniettr mvonttd L»v 
Galileo b< fore tins year Bacon s Essays publish* d 

1598 The Juliet of Nantes, Apnl 30 Peace of Vervins between 
France and Spam, May 2 Philip III king of Spain, Sept Id 

1599 Divoice of llemy IV horn Ins qtutn Mngaiet, February 
Essex appointed loid licute nant of lieluud, Match 12 Tin 
Deccan tnbutary to Akhar Imprisonment of Cuiiipant 11 1 
(1599 1629) Birth ot Velazquez (died, 1 <><>0) Until ot Yandyck 
(died, 1641) Sully appointid supt linUndcut of himnce to lie m > 
IV Birth of Olivet Cromwell, Apnl 25 Birth of Blake 

1600 Giotdano Bruno burnt at Home, February 17 Pimec 
Maurice defeats the Spaniaids at Nnuport, Inly 2 Huny 1\ 
declares war on Savoy, August Gowm conspuaty m Scotland, 
August 5 Mam age of ilenry IV with Maiy do’ Mtdici, 
Dec ember 9 Tin English fast India Company chattered, Deunihu 
31 Bnth of Calderon (died, 1681) Central symbols in algtbri 
introduc cd by Y 7 ieta Zodiac al light seen by Tycho Uialie W llliain 
Gilbetta T)e Maqnetc published 

1601 Tteuty of place bt tween Fiance and Savoy, Jammy 17 
Exocutton of t lie earl of Esstx, kebiuiuy 25 Siege ol Osttud 
by Aididuke Albeit, July 4 humic occupied by Spaniaids, 
Beptt m Ik i 

1602 Submission of Tyiont kveeution of Maislml Bnon at 
Parts, luly 20 Cultute und manututuu ot silk nitioduc ed into 
France Jiuth ol Mii/aun Hamlet publish* d 

TB03 Queen Elizabeth dies, and is succeeded by lames VI of 
Scotland as ,1 antes I ot England, Mirth 24 Union ot the two 
crowns ^lie Millenary Petition of tlu PuutanN picscntcd to thr 
king, April Almitd 1 sultan, Dmmbti The Jesuits i< called 
to Flam o Disputes of the Gotimnsts and Aimintnns m Holland 
Cha])inan s lliadi of float r published [Odt/sst ?/, 1614) 

1604 Ham])ton ( outt Conte lent is lx tween the pie lates and tlu 

Puritans, Januaiy 14 16 Tuaty of p< ut between Mighuul uttl 
Spain, August 18 Bur t ( nde r of Ostend to Spuiola, Stptunbei 20 
James I pioclatmed King ot (lie at Britain, Manet, and licland, 
Octobei 24 1< it tick settle limit in Canada Hooke i’s Ft thsiastual 

Polity competed 

1605 Paul V pope, May 6 Tin “kalso Dtrnttnus ’’ ciowntd 
czar of Kussid, summer Death of Akbai, Octobei 13 lehungu 
fluuetds linn Gunpowder Plot, iriest of Guy kawkes, Novc mbei 
5 Bacon a Admnitement of Learning published Birth of Sir 
Thomas Browne (dud, 1682) The fn st pait of Don Qauote 
pubhfllud Tlu Mnt are dt Ftame , lust kiuiclt penodnul, begun 

1606 Venice laid under mtcidut by the Pope, April 17 The 
Jesuits expelled trean Venue Ptacc of Sitvitoiok between Urn 
emperor and the sultan, November 11 Patent lor colonization 
of Viigima gi anted Buth of l’n it* ('or tit rile (duel, 1684) 

1607 'Hie Spanish fit < t at Gibr tltai destio\ed by the Dutch, 
April 25 Hetmn of Halley's Count obseived by Kepler Univei 
«ity of Giessen founded 

1608 Hungiiiy ceded by Rudolph If to Aichcluke Matthias, 
June 29 Triul of Ainiinius at tlu Hague The te lescopc mve ntul 
in Holland Until ol Claumlon (died, 1674) Bnth of Milton 
<diod, 1674) Bnth of k tiller (duel, 1661) Reform ot Poit 
Royal begun by Angelique Arnaultl 

1609 Twtlve yeais time between Spain and the Netherlands, 
March 29 The Protestant Union ol Geiinan Piinees foimcd, May 
4 Catholic League oiganized, July He bgious libeity for nil se e ts 
conceded by the emperor, July 12 Moscow taken by th* Poles 
Siege of fynolensko by the Poles, Nove mber Two t dr* ts ol Philip 
III foi expulsion of Moi iscoes Tlu satellite s of Jupiter dine oveied 
by Sunon Manus, December, by Galileo, January 1610 Kepler’s 
Laws (the first and second) published Ihe Bank ot Amsterdam 
founded 

16! 0 Assassination of Henry 1 V by Ravaillac, May 1 4 Louis XIII 
king of France , regency of Mary do' Medic i Cliarte r for colomza 
trou ol Newfoundland, May Hudson’s Bay disc oveied Wudliam 
College, Oxford, fomidsd Phases ot Venus discovered by Galileo 
Douay Bible published 

1611 Christian IV of Denmark declares war on Sweden, Apnl 
Matthias king ot Bohemia, May 28 Surrender of Smolensko to 
the Poles, July Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden, November 9 
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The plague at Constantinople Plantation ot Ulster Fust crea- 
tion ot liaionets in England Sun spots dise oveied by Fabliaus 
and Galileo Congregation ot the Oiatoty at Pans founded 
Birth ot Fairfax Bnth of Tim nuts Authorized Veision ot the 
Bible published The ( haitir 11 oust, London, liuoipoiuttd 

1612 The Great Mogul autlum/cs English fuetoius at Suiat, 
Ahmedabtd, Li , Junuaiy 11 Death of Mnpeior Rudolph 11 , 
January 20 Matthns eluted, lune 13 Death of Htnty, prince 
ot Wales, No vital * i 6 (bom, 159 3) Buth ol Lt lghton (clitd, 1684) 
Birth of Sainutl Butler (dud, 1680) Tlu pendulum applied 
to c loc k-woi k by S me tonus 

1613 Mumuge ot Mu tot Palatine with Pi muss Mi/abeth of 
l'nglmd, ktbiuary Tin Rom moil dynasty in Russia founded, 
kibiuaiy TlieNewRivei London, comph t« d, Mu luu luius Buth 
ot Lu Rot lu tout nuld (duel, 1680) Buth ot Ititmy r I »yloi 
gelled, 1667) Bll til of Monti ose 

1614 lb volt ol Conelo tuinnutul by Peaet ol Meiiehould, May 
15 Last muting at Pans ot Mates tit m nil be fern the Kt volu 
tion, St pt* mbu 27 Invention of Logautbms byNapni ol Mti 

e lust ou (dud, 1617) Bii th of llemy More (died, 1687) Raleigh’s 
History of th-e IPoild published Uiuveisity of Gioniiigen 
lounded 

1615 Embissy of Sn Thomas Roe to the (Beat Mogul, Lmumv 
The Icwh igaui e xpt Hod liom fiance, Apnl Death of Aiubella 
Stunt in the Towel, Si pit mix i 27 Muimge of Louis XIII 
witli Amu ot Austna, and of Don Philip with kli/abeth ot hunu, 
Novembei 25 Bnth of Baxtoi (duel, 1691) 

1616 Death ot Sluke spt ait , April 2 3 (O b ) Death ol (mantes, 

Apnl 2d Tlu Cautionaiy Towns in Holland eleliveud up to the 
Dutch by lam * a I , M i> 27 ( ape lloin doubled by Le Mane and 

Schouttn Bafbn’s H iv diseoveiul Cue illation e>f the blood disco 
vend by fluiviy ibout tins tune Buth ol John Owen (dud, 
1683) 

1 <> 1 7 Pune ot Stolbow i bt twu n Swultn ami Russia, Mhuuiiy 
Baton appointed loielkupu, Maicb Haliigb sails for Gummi, 
Muicli Mustaplia 1 sultan Ass issination ot Maislml d’Amie 
at Pans, Apnl 21 The queen mothu banished to Blois, Muy 
keidiiiand king of Bohemia, Tuiu Ixuution ot the wile of 
Maisliul el Aiun, lulv 8 Bnth of (’udwoitb (dud 1688 

1618 Otlini in Jl sultan, lubiutiy 26 Amstof Giotum and 
Bai lie veldt by States G< m ral, ki hi uaiy Tin “Book ol Spoils” 

nomulgitod by lanus I May 24 Anbeluk* lunlniand, king of 
Iunguiy, July 1 Exuution of H ilugh Octobei 29 Tlu eiuke 
of Le ini i disiuiHse d f loin ollie e, Oe tube i Syuodol Doit November 
13 Revolution m Rolumiu, begmmng of Tim t> \tnis Wai 
Until ot Cowley (duel, 1667) China imudul by Mam hoos about 
this time lupin s fluid Law nnnoiuiud ( ongiegution ot S nut- 
Mum (otnud in Manet 

1619 Aanmi bnint as atheist at Toulouse , kibiuaiy 19 ksuq>e 
ofMaryde’ Muluitiom Blois, luhimity J9 (uotius mipusoned, 
and Bailie vt Id t beheaded, Ma\ Duteh and k nglisli timle in the 
fast Indies ugulated by tiiaty, July 17 iuiduiautl deposed by 
Stitts ot Bohemia, August 19, cleetui unpuoi, August 28 
Cnptuio of Pushing by Bethltn G iboi, Octobei 20 Fiedcnek, 
Me e toi Pilatnu , eiownttl king of J3 o1iciiiih, October 25 Annua 
besieged by Bt tide u (»aboi and the Bohemians, Du ember 
Bitavia built by tlu Dutch Buth of Pnnct Rnpeit Until of 
Col be it 

1620 Tieatyof Ulm, July d Massaue ot PiotisUintR in the 
Valttlhne, July 19 Bethlen Gitboi king of ilungaiy, July 
Invasion of the Palatinate by Spmola, autumn Tlu Pilgiim 
Fatluis sail in tho ‘MayHowei’ lrom Delft, September 6, and 
land m New England, Du t mbu 11 Victory ol tlu Tuiksat Jassy 
ovei Giatiam and the Poles, Septunbei 20 Baltic oi Plague, 
—the cite tor Me chuck deflated, Novembei 8 Bacons Novum 
Orqanum pubhsliul Bnth of John kvclyn, (died, 1706) 

1621 Giegoiy XA r pope, kebruary 9 Impeachment of Loid 
Cliuiutllor Bacon, Much Philip IV king ol Spam, Mai < li 31 
Giotius e se apes liom prison, Manh 21 Tho Piotestant Union 
disHolvtd, May Riga taken by Gustavus Adolphus, Se ptcmbei 21 
Tlu k nglisli Commons < laim iicidom of discussion, Du ember 19 
Dtath ut Cudina! Bellaimine (bom, 1542) 

1622 Peaee of Nikolsburg, between Bethlen Gabor and the 
emjitior, Hungary icuouncid by the foimei, January 7 The 
k nglisli pailiament dissolved Vebruaiy 9 Shah Abbas takes 
Baghdad, May J Battle of Wimpfen, May 6 Otbman II 
deposed and Mustaplia restored, May 19 Sitge of Bergen op Zoom 
by Spiuola, Tune to October Heulelbeig surrenders to Tilly, Sep 
Umber 15 19 Ricbeln u t reated cardinal, St pternbei 5 Peaee of 
Mont [led her, end of war with the Huguenots, Octobe r 19 Sunendor 
of Mannheim to Tilly, Novembei 1 The bishopric of Pain tamed 
to archbishopric Birth ot Moliere (died, 1673) ('ongregatio de 
Propaganda Fide instituted at Rome by Giegory XV 

1623 Journey ol Pnnce OJuules ot England and the duke of 
Buckuigliam to Madrid, March to October The Valtelhne occupied 
by papal troops, May Uiban VIII nope, August 6 Tilly defeats 
Duke Christian of Brunswick at Stadtlohn, August 9 The Spanish 

V — 93 
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marriage treaty broken off by England, De< embe i Birth of Pascal 
(died, 1662) Shakespt are's Works, the hrst folio, published 

1624 Monopolies dteJare d illegal in England, H bruuiy England 
dedans war on Spam, Mirth 10 Ritlnlitu beu>mts u meinbei of 
tin Counul, April Tie aty of (Vmipugm betwttn train e and 
Holland, I uiic 20 3 he Vultdlnn su/nl b) the hit nth, Novcmbtr 

Pembroke College, Oxford, founded Barbados, hrst English mtth 
merit in West Irnins Button a Anatomy of Mr lam holy published 
Lord Hubert’s Tradntus dr V'criLute Piivihgt of Sauctuaiy in 
England abolislu d 

1620 Ilugne not msuritctiou m hiaiiet, lunum < harks I king 
>f i'ligluitd, Man h 27 Death of Mantlet, priim of Orange, April 
2d (haihs I inarms (by proxv) Heninttrof Haim, May 11 
Bnela t ike n by Sprnola, Imn 5 English expedition against ( adi/ 
('limits I dissolves tin pm h inn nt, August 12 Giotius Ur Jute 
Hdh m Puns pubbsbe d 

1620 Inipe aedirne nt of Jkn kmgham, H btuuy r l reatyof Montjm 
between Haim and Spain, Matdi 5 Mindtri taken by Tilly, June 
9 (.bail's 1 dissolves hisweond parliament, lime 15 Hint of 
Leans \ II 1, foi de nnditum e>f i astle s in train e , Inly 21 Gottingen 
taken by ’Idly, August 11 Bittle of 1 utter, -ddt it of Christian 
1 V of De mu n k by Till} August 27 Bn tli of Mad nne tic Si vigne 
(died, 1060) Bn tb of Robert Boy If (dud, 1601) 

1027 So g< of Ikx In Ik be gun, suinine r Expedition of Bin king 
ham to Isle of Rlie , July-Ot tola i The Kudolphmc Tables com 
plated l»y Ive pie i Birth of Bossuet (dieel, 1701) 

1628 Cioiuui II sits foi Huntingdon m thud pailmiin nt, Mare h 
Pi tit ion <»t Bight presented tee Chillies 1 , May 28 , passed, him 7 
Laud lusliop of Loudon, July Assassnution of But kmghuui, 
August 22 La Roe In lb taken by Rn belie u, Oe tobu 28 Heath 
of Shall Abbas Dtttinlxi Siege of Stialsund by VValklisttlli 
Birth of Bunv m (duel, 1088) Tlu r l a j Mehil built 

1029 ( ampaign of Louis XI I J against duke of Savoy, January 
to him Edntof Restitution published by ilu empuor, Maun 
6 Thud p ei b tme nt of ('links 1 dissolvcel, Maieh 10 Charter 
grante d to the Mussaikusi tts Bay t ennpuny, Minch Pt aee be twe e n 
England and Hunet, Apul Ptaeeof I ubeck, between tbcempeior 
and the king of Hetiinatk, May 22 Montnubau reduced, August 
Rulu In u hist minister of state, November Birtli of Huygluns 
(duel, 1695) 

1610 Rube lie u invades Italy, February (iustnvus Adolphus 
elite is L< imaii\, I line Mantua sut pi isc d by hope nalists, July 17 
Willie nste in ele jnive d of his e omnuind, August 1>< atli of Sninola 
Sente mbe i 25 Buth of Isiu B.urow (died, 1077) Birth of 
Tillotson (dud, 1094) Tim Shelf Rule invented by Ougbtied 

1621 Treatyof BeimNuhl, - nllmmnof Hitmt ami Swe de n against 
thu unpum, lannaiy 21 Magelebmg besieged by Tilly, Miueli , 
stouned and saekeel, May 20 22 lieuty of Chicraseo eoncluekd, 
April 6 (lustavus < one luele s a tie aty with Hector of Bratule nhuig, 
hum 11 Battle of Leipsn, -vntoiy of (iiistavus o\u 'lilly, Sip 
teiubii 7 Mareh of Gustuvus to Die Rhine, Ncptuubei to ('bust 
mas Mciitz taken, De runher 13 W alb nste m tee ailed, Ueeemhet 
(Ireat eiuptum of Vesuvius Dtse liption of the Veinur published 
by the inventor Transit of Mueuiy hrst observed, by Gasstndi 
Hit Mi of Diyden (tiled, 1700) 

1022 Loriaine* subjeet to hrnnto by lit aty of Vic, signed 
lammiy 0 Passage of the I cell by the Swedes, Tilly wounded, 
Ajiril, 5 1>< tth of Tilly, Apul 6 Mutinh entued by (tustivus, 

may 17 Nunniberg sei/iel by Gustavus Suge mid capture of 
Mae stile lit by Piun e Fre ele lit k He my, August S< bombe lg ele ftats 
Montmoieiu y at Casttlmimbiry, Se pte mber 1 Exce ution of Mont 
moiemy, October 10 Battle of Lut/e u, vie lory md de ith of 
Oust ivus, Noxemlxi 16 Chnstma ejineii of Sweden Ihgeney 
of Oxeiistum Buth of John Eoeke (dud, 1704) Buth of 
Spuio/a (dud, 1077) Bath of Puth ndorf (died, 1094) Buth of 
Wien (diesl, 1721) 

1022 Union of Htilbronn, April 9 Coionation of Chalks I 
m Seotkuul, him IS Laud aielibishop of ('anteibury, August 
Nunc y be su ge d and take u by and ultimately e eded to 1 ouia XIII, 
September 20 The Book of Sports republished by C hallos 1, 
Oetobei Rat Islam take it by Duke Bemhuid, November Prynne 
lined, ptllot it d, and imprisoned, for Ills Ihstrw miustyx Galileo 
condemmdhv the Inquisition 

1614 Lon aim* unit \e el to Fiante , Parliament of Austrnsia 
established at Met/ \\ alienate m assassinated, tebiuaiy 25 Urbam 
(handier burnt on thaige of witehciaft, August 18 Battle of 
Noidlmgtn,- vu tory of Impel lalists over the Swedes, September 6 
Writ of ship menu y issue <1 by Chiule s I Tienty be twee n the Fre rich 
and the Swedes, November Sitge of He ldedbeig by Imperialists , 
raised by the breath, Doe ember C)idei of tin* Sisters of Chanty 
founded by St Vim cut eh Paul The Aimueigiu Passion Play insti 
tuted 

1635 Philippsbing taken bv Inipe iiabsts, January Alliance 
betwe en the hr< u< h and the# I>ute b, Ft binary Tie ves surprise d by 
Spaniards, and eke tor takon pusonei, Man li 26 France dee lares 
war ou Spam, May 10 Peace of Prague , between the emperor and 
the elector of Saxony, May 30 The French Academy founded by 
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Richelieu Articles of the Church of England adopted by Irish 
Church The Jardm des Plantes, Pam, founded Norwood 
measures a degree ot the meridian m England 

1636 John Ham mien resists the imposition of sliip-money. 
University of Utrecht founded Birth of Boiltau (died, 1711). 
Hai yard College, U S , founded 

1027 Ferdinand III empuor, Feb 15 Trial of Hampden, 
June 12 Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton condemned by Star 
Chamber, June 14 Deem of Star Chamber fen rigulajion of 
punting, July 1 Book of Canons and Common Prayer issued for 
Scotland , disturbances on its intioduction at Edinburgh, July 23 
Descaitess Utsionisde la Mttkodt published Death of Nicholas 
beriai (hour, 1591) 

1628 I lie Solemn Leigue and Covenant of the Scots published, 
March 1 Genual Assembly at Glasgow abolishes Episcopacy, 
November, Deeunbei Siege ami e aptuie of Broisaeh by Bernliard, 
Dee ember 17 Baghel id taken by the Turks, I)t c unbe*r 25 Cyrillus 
Lueaiis (patrnucli of Constantinople ) put to death Birth ot 
M ile bram he (dice!, 1715) Clullingwoith s llrhqion of Protes- 
tants published 

1619 Tlui Scots take up arms, lamiary Lesley takes posses 
sion of Eeliuhuigli ( astle , Male h 23 Paulication of Berwick, June 
18 Adinnal liomp ele feats Spanish Fleet m the Downs, October 
11-12 Buth of Rue me (elied, 1699) Tiansit of Venus first 
obse ived by llotrox and ( labtree 

1610 The Short Parliament of ( hailes I meets, Apul 13 , 
ehssolved, Mu 5 Revolt of Catalonia, June Newcastle excu- 
pied by Seeds, August 27 Turin invested by the Fiemh, May, 
Mtiiemlers, Seiitembei 24 Last sitting of High t ommission ( ourt, 
Or tobu 22 Tin Long Parliament me ets, November 3 Impeach- 
meiitof StiaHoid, November 11 Inele pendenci of Portugal iccoveml,. 
Tolin duke of Biagiu/u proclaime d king, Deeembcr 1 Hedenck 
Willi an the “ Gr< at Elector of Biandenbuig, I)u e uibcr 1 Tieaty 
between Hume and the ( atalans, Deeunbei 16 Jansenius pub- 
lisbca bis Auqustinus Penman baik introdmcd into Luiope 
Miuometcr mvtnttd by Gaseoigm 

1(01 Union of Catalonia with Irancc, Jamiury 23 Ibrahim 

1 sultan, Febmary Are hbishon Laud sent to the Tower, Maieh 
1 r I ualof Stlufloid, Mali h 2*2 , lie is he headed, May 12 Abolition 
of the Star Chatnbu Visit of C’hailcs I toSeotland, August to 
November lush Rebellion, massacre of Protestants, October 1 ^ 

I he (Land Ruuonstianct piescntcd to (hulks 1, Dee ember 1 
The turns “Roundheads ’ and “Cavuheis ’ eoim into use Malacca 
t ike n l»y thee Dutch The Med it niton rs of Deseartcs published 

1642 Attempted airest of the tive members by Chalks I, 
f annul} 4 Death of Maiy de’ Medici, July 8 Charles 1 sets up 
Ins stamluid at Nottingham, August 22 Perpignan surrenders to 
the In m h, Se pte mix i y Exes uti m of ( mq-Mars for ecrnsjuiacy, 
Septeinhei 12 Roussillon taken possession of l»y Fianee Battle 
of Leipsie, — vntoiy erf Swe eks ovu Iinpuralists, Oe tobei 12 Battle 
of lelge lull, Oe tobe l 22 Ovfoid oe eupied by Charles I Oetober26 
Death of Rube hell, December 4 Ma7aim lust mnhster New 
7a al md and Van Die men s Lanel dise ove led by Tasman Cnhulat 
mg lnaehine invented by Pascal Buth of Newton (died, 1727) 

1041 Louis XIV king of Fiance, May 14 , iegemy of Ann© 
of Austria Battle of Kouoi, May 19 Deatli of Hnmpdtn, June 
21 Tilt Assembly of Divines mu ts at Wcstminstei, luly 1 Bristol 
seme ndtis to Piiiiee Rupert, July 27 Opening of Congress of 
Munster luly Thionvilm rtcovued by tne Fienth, August 10 
Sngi of Gloueestu by Clunks I , August September Buttle of 
Ntwhuiq, ele at h of Lord Falkland, September 20 The Covenant 
take u by the House of Commons and Assembly of Divines, Sep- 
te mlu r *25 Philip IV drives the Irene hfiom Aragon, Nove mber 
i lie barometer invented by Tome elk Birth of Bishop Burnet 
(died, 1715) Hrst volume of the Aita Sam forum, by Bollandua 
unel Iltnsehcn, published 

1614 Tin Swedts under Torstenson invade* Denmaik, January 
16 The Scots enttr England, January Tual of Archbishop Laud, 
Mai cli November Battle of Maiston Mooi, July 2 Gravehnes 
taken by the hunch, July 28 Baitlo of Fieibuig, August 3-5 
1’lulippsburg besieged by the Freneli , tiken, September 9 
Snik of Aberdeen by Montrose, Septeinhei 12-16 Second battle 
of Ne wbury, Octobu 27 Chnstina assumts government of Sweden, 
December 18 ( onquest of ("lima by the Manehoos Miltons 

Arropaqifica published Hit th of William Penn (died, 1<[18) 

1645 Are hbishop Laud beheaded, January 10 Turenne defeated 
by General Merei at Mane nelal, May 5 Battle* of Naseby, June 14 
Alexis tzar of Russia, July 12 Peace between Sweden and Den 
maik, August 14 Bristol surrendered by Pi mce Rupert, Septem- 
be i 10 Lesley dtfeats Montrose at Plnhphaugh, September 13 
Capture of Tieves by Tuit nne, November 9 Death of Ohvarer 
(horn, 1587) 

1646 Chailes I suriendeis to the Seots, Mav 5 Surrender of 
Oxford to the Pailiament, lime 24 Dunkirk taken by the French, 
October 12 Buth of Labmt/ (died, 1716) 

1647 Charles I given up by the Scots to the Parliament, 
January 30 Treaty of Ulm between France and Bavaria, March 
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Surrender of Harlech Castle, the last loyal post, Mauh 30 
Charles I seized at Holraby House, June 4 Masamello hi ads 
revolt at Naples, July 7 Death of Pi in re Frederick Hitity of 
Orange Occupation of London by the army, August 6 Another 
insurrection at Naples, August 21 G< orgo Fox bt gins to prtae h 

1648 Treaty of Munster between Spam and the IJuited Pio 
i vinees, recognizing independence of the latter, January 30 Roy alist 

revolt m h nglaud, btduuary Tortosa storme d by Marshal St limn 
berg^uly 12 Battle of Puston, August 17 Battle of Lens, ~ 
vntoiy of pi nice of Conde over Archduke Leopold, August 20 
The war of the b lomle begins, August 27 b airfax take s ( ole lu sti r, 
August 28 The Puui of Westphalia , close of tlu Thu tv % i tn h 
W ar, October 24 ‘ Prides Purge, December 6 Tlu “Rump 

Parliament The piessuie of the atrnos[duic ih nionstiatiil In, 
Pascal's expenment on the Puy de Dome, September 19 

1649 Execution of Chailes 1 , January 80 Hloi kadi of Pans b\ 
Conde, January Chailis II pioclaimed at Eihubmgh, bebiuaiy 
5 England di dared a Commonwealth, May 19 Moliaimmd 1\ 
sultan, July 28 Ciomwell storms Dioghtda, September 12, and 
Wexford, October 9 Milton s Eikmok bsUi })ublihlu d 

1650 Rebellion of Monti ose, January Amstof the pi me < s of 
Conde, Conti, and Longuevillc, January 18 Em i ution of Monti use. 
May 21 Victory of Ciomwill over Lisliy at Duubai, Septe mbit 
3 Smrcnder of Edmbuigh Castle, December Rattle of Rithil, 
l)ei ember 16 Cape Town founded by the l)uti h Miltons 
Hefensio Populi Angficani published lust pennant lit settli mint 
ill Carolnin Birth of Mai Thorough 

1651 The States of Holland abolish nfliceof stadtholilu, Jarman 
Conde anil the other punies hheiatul, bebruuy Mazami in 
exile, Man h Catliolu and Piotistant lmguis foimed m Geunany, 
spring Charles invades England, August Monkstoims Dniidu, 
September 1 Victory of ( lom well ovir Chailis at Worcestei, 
Septembers Flight of Chailis to Fiani e, 0< tober Navigation 
Art passed by English Fail lament, Oitobei 9 Capitulation of 
Limeruk to lieton, Oi tober 27 Death of In ton, NovoihImi 26 
Gnat inundation m Holland fiom bmsting ol dyke Blitli of 
Finelon (dud, 1715) Hobbes s Jonathan published Tayloi s 
Hof y Living and Hof)/ lh/xnq 

1652 Hi turn of Ma/arin to power, January Amin sty gi inted by 
Fnglish Parlianunt, bebrtuuy 24 Wai between English and 
Dutch hi gins, JM lush Rebellion suppnsseil by May Battle 
of the Faubouig St Antonie, Pans, July 2 England dei lares uni 
on the DntZli, July 8 Ma/arin again re tnes, Vugust Sum inlet of 
Dunknk to Spaniards, September 18 Vn toiy of Blaki and Film 
ovir the Dut< li, September 28 Catalonia reunited to Spam 
Victory of Van Tionip, Novcmbci 28 The Liberum Pcto lust 
used m Poland 

1653 Return of Ma/arin to power, Ft biuaiy 3 Vietoiy of 111 ike 

ovei Van Tromp oil' Portland, Febuuuy 18, 19, 20 1 \ pulsion of 

“The Rump by (1 cumuli, April 20 Bait bom s’ s Pa l Lament 
meets, July ‘4 Blake dcstioys the Dutili fleet at the Ttxel, July 
31 Cromwell made Lonl Pioteetor, Deoembu 16 Mai between 
Catholic and Protistant cantons of Switzerland M alton s Comphte 
A nqfer published John de Witt gi and pensionary of Holland 

1654 Peon coin huh d bitwun England and Holland, April 5 

Scotlnud ilcilared uu oiporated witli England Apnl 12 ( oronatiou 

of Louis XIV , June 7 Abdication of tluistina of Sweden, June 
16 Turenne ulunts Ants, bisngul by Spaniaids, August 25 
hirst pail mint nt ol the Protector inn ts, Si ptembi i 4 The t ossai ks 
undei pi otu turn of Russia War hi tween RusKta and Poland, 
whn h lasts tlnitein years, begins, September Madias m ide si at of 
a]msidenty Milton’s Second Dijmte of the Pioplc of England 
published Ail pump invented by Otto von Gueiuko 

1055 Cromwell dissolves tlu pai Lament, lanuaiy 31 Alex 
anderVll pope, Apnl 7 Jamaica taken by Penn and Venables, 
May Ciomwell assists the \ audois, June Invasion of Poland by 
Chailes X of Sweden, Tuly Tieoty of alliuue be*tween the 
elector of Brandeuiburg anil the Duteh, Tilly 27 Surrender of 
0 Wrnsaw to ( Imiles X , August 30 , of Ciaeuw, Octohei 8 Tieaty 
of alliance between England and Frame, Oe tober 21 Subjugation 
of Prussia by Chailes X, Deecmbci A satellite of Saturn 
discovered by lluygliens Fullei’s C lunch Histon/ of Britain 

published The Journal dei Savants begun 

165b Allianee between Charles X of Sweden and the (heat 
Elector, Jltne 15 Smrender of Warsaw to Pole s, June 21 Waisaw 
rocoveied by Charles and the* clew tor, July Blake eaptums 
Spanish treasure fleet off ( ndiz, September 9 ( /ai invades 

Livonia and takes Doipat, Oe tober 2b Treaty of Lie bau between 
Charles X ami the Great Eleetor, Novembu 20 Puital’s 
Provinciates publisheel Hainngton’s Oct ana Compiests of the 
Dutch m Ceylon General Post Oftice, London, established 

1657 Attempt to assassinate Ciomwell, lantiaiy 19 Ciomwell 
concludes treatv with blame, Mareli 23 Denmark deelaies war 
on Sweden, spimg Death of the Emperor Ferdinand III , Apnl 
2 Blake destioys the Spanish treasure ships at Santa Cruz, Apnl 
20 Cromwell declines the title of king, May 8 Treaty of \ehfnu, 
September 19 Mardyke taken by the English anil b rench, Sept 
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ember 23 Walton’s Biblm Poh/glotta published Reflecting 
telescope constructed by Gregory Birth of bontendle (died, 
1757) 

1658 Passage of (Tiurlts X ovei the Little Be It on the le e, Januan? 
30 31 , over the Git at Belt, lebiuaiv 5 10 Tit at v of Rocsk lid signed. 
Mart h 8 Battle ot the Dum s, him 14 Dunknk taken by Turenne , 
June 17, anil tie live led ovei to tin 1 nglish Leopolel 1 empeioi, 
July 18 Charlt s \ urn ws weir with De mnark, August Auiuug 
/the dcthlone‘8 and sue ett els lus father Slnih It ban, \ugust20 De*atli 
of (lomwell, September 8 Kielmiel (loinwell named protectoi 
Siege of ( optnluige n by ( limits \ begun, Se pit nils r Suirender of 
Thorn to the Fobs, Diet mhe l 21 b estival of the' Sons of the Cleigy 
instituted 

1659 Retuemelit of Ruhaid ( lomwell May 25 Iirst (omen- 
tum of the Hague signed, May , seeond, Inly thnil, August 
l*e u e of tin P> mites, be twe e n 1 lam i ami Spain, < one luele d, Novein- 
bti 7 De Ruv te l de teats tlu Swedes mo Nyiboig, Neivembtr 14. 
uml take s Nye hoig 

IbfiO Gem lul Monk oe e u pit s I tuition, Ftlminiy T ('bubs XI 
king of Sweelen, bebtuaiv 13 Feme of Oliva, May 3 (limbs 11 
of b nglanel pioehiumel, May 8 Entiy of ( Imiles into Lomion, 
May 29 Treaty of ( opeuhagen, lime o Mamnge of Louis XIV 
with the Int.mtu, June 9 Tlu Royal Sot it t\ of London founded 

1 pise op u y it stt>ie‘el in hughe lie l Na\ igatum Ae t it emuTtel T'he 
down e »f i)uimaik maele lnitelitaiy Tnyloi s JJmtor Habitant turn 
publisheel Bntli of So Hans Sloune (duel, 1758) Death of 
St Vim ent de Paul (bom, 1577) 

1661 1 simulation of the bodies of (lomwell, Bmdsliaw, ana 
In ton, lanuaiy 30 De itli of M i/atin, Mnieli 9 New ihaiter 
giante el to hast India ( ompanv, Apnl 3 Savoy ( onftie me slutwetn 

I piseopaliHU anti Pnsby teium divines, Apnl 15 to July ‘25 Pxeui- 
t ion of the luaieiuis of Aigy 11, ALty 27 Featt of huiehs, between 
Russia and Sweeten, July 1 Tieaty between Dnteli amt Poitugueso 
it sot e ting Bia/il, August Epise opaey it stouel m Sent laud, Dee 
ember The ( oiooration Aet ]»asse el Bntli of Defoe (die el, 1731) 

1662 Aet of Uniformity passed by English Pailiununt, May 19 
Lu easing Aet (hooks) Mamage ot (haihs 11 with (’atherinc 
of Biagm/i, Aliy 20 bxeeution ot \auc, him 14 I hike of 
Oi monel vuetoy of Ireland Nomonfoimist ilugy elnyen out of 
the Chunk by Aet of Ihufoiuuty, St Baitholonu w’s day August 
21 Dunkirk soltl to Loins XIV , anti given up, Noumbu ( anal 
of Languedoc piojeetedby Riejuit Until of Betitby (duel, 1742) 

1663 Invasion ot llungaiy by the Tmks, spiing ('aiolina 
glinted by Charles JI to ( hire lidon, Monk and othns The 
steim engine suggested by Maiejuis of Worcester, m Ins Lnitun / of 
lnuntiom The Aiadc my of lnsuiptloiis, Fans, founded. Guineas 
lust touted in bngluud Bntli of Fnrne hugem bust part of 
Butler's lludtbws publisluel (completed, 1678) Lend Hubert's iv 
Ecfu/ioni (rentitimn 

1664 Tn ity of Pisa between flit Pope and bianie, bebrunry 22 
St t one! yvar between tlu English and Duteh begins Battle of St 
Gottliaid, —vietoiy of Alontte ue uh ovei tin links, August 1 Tieaty 
between the empeioi ami the Poite, August 10 The ( om entitle 
Aitpuss».d The hieiith East liidin ( onm my established The 
Malnatta tlntf Snnjte attacks Suiat The Bnioiimil Theorem 
eh st oveie d by Newton Pallet of \ t isaillt s begun 

1065 Englaiul dee lues w ir against the Duteh, Februuiv 22 
Battle of Solebay, June 3 Battle ot V illnv luosa, June 17 ( barles 

II king of Spain Tlu (heat Plague in Loudon The live Milo 
Aetpassed 1 lie London Gfanth est tblished John Sobieski gi and 
nmislial of Poland 

1660 I ouis \ IV dee lares win on bnglaml, J eiiuary 16 Sea 
tight between bnghsli and Duteh m the Downs, hint 1-4 The 
Duteh defeated oil the Ninth bolt land, July 25 Gnat Fire of 
Lomion, St pte mbe i 2 6 T lu l ovt nante ih tie feated at the Peiitlanil 
Hills, Novemhei 28 At tdemy of Se nines, 15ms, founded 

1607 l^ouisXlV invades the Spanish Nethcilandb, May De* 
Ruyte r sails uji the T haim s, June July Clement 1\ jeope, June* 
20 Piatt of Bitela, e ml of see outl Dute h wtu, July 21 (hmndon 
diHiiusse d by t liuile s 1 1 , August 30 r J lu “( nbul ’ miuistiy formed, 
September Iinpt m hment of Claieiielon by tin Coiniuoiis, Novem- 
bei Paradise Lod published Moilantl s rah uluting mathme 
invented Bntli of Swift (dud, 1745) 

1668 St tie t tieaty la tween Louis XIV anti tlm impiror eon 
eluded, Juiiuuiy The Tuple AUnnee between England and the 
Netluilamls, afterwaids pmitd by Sweden, ugainst liaiue, January 
23, Apnl 25 Peace between Spam and Poitugal, bebruary 13 
Coiujm st of b ram lie Comte bv Louis Xl\ , btlnuaiy Peate of 
Aix la Ch iptlle, May 2 Charles II obtains pension from Louis 
XIV Island of Hominy granted bv ( Joules II to East India 
( ompaiiv Buth of Boe*rhaave (dud, 17TS) 

1669 Euiption of Etna, Malt h ( tinelia suriuideud to the Turks, 
St pti in be i 16 Lot ke diaws up t onstitution for Caiolma Phos 
phoius diseove*red by Brandt Reflecting te lese ope constructed by 
Newteju Death of Rembrandt (born, 1606) 

1670 (TemeatX pope, April 29 Se l/tuc of Lorraine by Louis, 
September Second Conventulo Act passed Hudson’s Bay Com 
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nany im oniortted Treaty between France and England, iespecting 
Holland, Det ember 31 Walton’s Iawh published Spencr begins 
to hold his Collcym Pietatn (origin of Pietism) Spinoza's Tract - 
altut tkeoloqu n-polthcus published 

1071 The island of St Thomas taken possession of by the Danes 
Tn aty of allium f lx t wm n Snam and tlie Dub h < otn luded, Dei tin* 
bu Paradiw lleqatmd anil Sam non Aqan\ilc<t publishtd 

1072 Publu ticuty bitwun Pi ante uid Pnglaud, February 12 
Dm land ion of Indnlgum to Nom onfui mists issued hy Chalks II , 
Mar< h 15 Engl md and 1‘iano det lan war on tin l)ut< h, Man h- 
Apul Tn aty of Hto< kliolin betwiui I* i«tn< c and Swtthn, Vpnl 
fonqui st of Hull md bv Louis M V , Miy-lum BittU of South- 
wold Hay, May 28 ’Flu offm of stadtholdu n stolid, William 
of Oiangi appointed, Inly 8 Masson ot tin biotin rs Dt Witt, 
at the Hague, August 20 Until of Addison (dud, 1710) Hirth 
of Muiatoii (dn d, 1750) 

1071 Fin Dm hunt urn of Indulgitut withdi twn, May 8 Tnaty 
of jiMue la twn n Pi aim md < In toi ot Hr.uuh nbuig, Junt 10 
Maestm lit tiki n by Eouis, him JO AIIhuim of tin Dutch With 
the empuoi and the king of Spain, August 30 Ti < v< s taken by 
Vauban, Stptimbu 8 Uonn taki n by William of Oiangi, Novem 
her 4 12 Tin him li ivuuih Holland, winter John Solueski 
d< fiats the I’uiks, Ninimlm 10 Ti st At t passi d 

107 1 IN in i ImIumii Engl md md Holland, Prbiuury 9 lolin 
Sobn ski king of Poluid, May 21 Kuonquistof Pram hi Comte by 
Eouih AIV, Miy hint Tin hnipnor Leopohl tin bins wai on 
Kiaut < , hum Tin INilatimh lavugtd by tin Pninh, June 
Revolt it Alt ssi im, suiiiun i ( ondi d< f< its the pi him of Orangt 
at Suit f, August 11 Tun mu th fiats Impuialists it Ent/hum, 

< Molm 4 P li st Kit m h Httthunnt m tin EihL Indus (Pondi 
<heir\) Until of Isa it Watts (tiled, 1748) 

1075 Rittle of '1 in kin im, Tun nm duvis liupmuhsts out of 
\lsa< t, Jammy 5 Invasion of Uiauih nlmig bySwtdts, spung 
'Fin eht toi di hats tin Swidesat Kdiibtllin, Iune28 Coiifmims 
of Nimtgmu opt u, July ’Fuienne kilhd at Sassbaih, Tilly 27 
\ tlot lty of light distovt rt d by Rot mu St Paul s (Nithidiul begun 
by Wnii (tomplthd, 1710) Utounvnh Obsuvatoiy founded 
Planish id ustionomu loyul (dud, 1710) spiritual Guide of 
Migml Mohnos publishid 

1676 1 1 odor II (oi III ) */u of Russn, Kdnuuy 8 St act 
treaty betwieu Louis and Chui It h 11 fot annual pension signed, 
February 17 Diithoflh lUryhi it Syiat ust , Apul 29 Mucstncht 
invtstid by piinn of Di mgt, Inly 8, tin sngt laised, August 27 
liinut t tit M popt , St ptunbt i 21 lhthruitul thuuiometu 
l live nt< <1 b> St in m Until of Sn Holmt Walpole (iliul 1745) 
Bart lay s Apdoqq fot Hu Tttu Chnsfuni Jiivinitq publishul 

1077 Tin Fit n« h dt tint tin pinnt of Oiangi at Cisml, April 11 
Maniageot tin iiiiiin with Mm v, d mglitu of lames, duke of \oik 
Novtmbu 4 Flu Sot n ty ot Sons of tin Chigy nn oi pointed 
Spino/as Fthua publishid 

1078 Trt ity of illiami httwten Chubs 11 md tin Dutih, 
■Tammy ‘20 Anotliu Hunt tit at} bttwtin ('hubs md Louis 
sigintl, May 17 IN au ot Nimtguui, bitwun Pium uni Holland, 
August 10 A< 1 1 ssiou of Spun, St ptt mbu 17 Invt ntioii ot Popish 
Plot by Pitus Oatis, August 1J Fast w ti bitwttu Russia ami 
Turki y bt gms (lasts till 1082) Ri volt of Hung mans limit i fount 
Fekeli Polau/ntnm of bglit obsuvtsl by Ilu>glnns Fust pal t of 
Human h Pilqmn * Prttqtiss published (sicond, 1081) Until of 
Loid Holmgbioke (dud, 1751) 

K»79 t'lnu Its II dissolvi s tlie pailiannnt, Januuv 21 Pi ait 
betwieu Kiam t and tin tinpeioi, Fibnttiy 5 Assassination of 
An hbisbop Sliaip of St Andiews, May 3 Duke of Moumouth 
dt ft ats tin Coven inti is at Bnthwill Budge, Tune 22 Tieaty of 
St Germain oil La\t, betwttu Kiamc, Swuhn, and tlie clu tor of 
Bimuhntmig, lune 20 Tnat\ of Ponhum bleiu betwein Pnurn 
and Dtnmaik, Septtmbit 2 Tnaty of Lundi n betwiui Dtnmiik 
ami Sweth n, Septi min i 2b llahf trv Cat pus h/passtd Tin tonus 
“Wing ’ and “Foty’ conn into use Duith ot ( ’ardmal di Ret? 
(born, 1014) 

1080 Exuution of Loitl StalToni, Du ember 29 Tlie Swedish 
crow n m ule absolutt A giuit i onu 1 t xt itt s alarm in Em opt 

1081 IN nnsyh ama granted to William IN tin, March 4 Stias 
buigHti/ul by Louis AlV , Siptembu 30 Shaftesbury impi isoiied 
on a chatgt of tieason, luly Novembet Bossuits Dtscuurs mu 
l Jfistoirr (7tno> t vt Ui pubhsnt <1 Diydt n’s Absalom and AchUophel 
published (1081 2) Hirth of Young the pot t (iliul, 1705) 

1082 hau V and PtUr I (the (iital) punt sovereigns of 
Russia, lune 25 Bonibaidmi ut of Algieis by the Krun h, August 
and St ptt mbei Chi Isea Hospit il founded 

1683 Death of Shathsbun, huiuiiiy 21 Alhame of AVarsaw 
betwieu the eiupuoi ami the king of Poland, Mun h 31 London 
deprived of its ehaitt is by Climb s II , Junt 12 The ltyehouse plot 
dibtovoud, him Vi< uua besieged hv the Turks under Kara Mus- 
tapha, July 14 E\et ution of Lord William Russell, July 21 John 
Sobieski di feats tin Turks and rt lievt s Vienna, September 12 The 
Frem h invade the Nethei lands and take Courtray and Dixmuyde, 
]N ovember Execution li Algernon Sidney, Det ember 7 Execution 
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of Kara Mustapha, December 25 The great frost of thirteen weeks 
in England Birth of Conyeis Middleton (died, 1750) 

1684 Oudeuariie bombarded by the French, March Geuoa bom- 
balded by the French, May Luxcrnbouig taken by Marshal Crcqui, 
June 4 The Holy Liague against the Turks formed Persecution 
of Huguenots, the diagonnadts ordered by Louvois Truce of 
Ratisbon, August 15 Si unit se i mbassy ree*eived by Louis Difleren* • 
tial calculus invented by Li lbuitz Hirth of Berkeley (died, 1753) 

1685 James 11 king of England, February 0 Graham of 
Claverhouse pcisecutis the Covenanters, spring Insurreitiou of 
Aigyll in Scotland, M iy Tlie doge of Genoa submits to Louis, at 
Paris, May 15 Insum etion of the duke of Monmouth, June Trial 
and imprisonment of Baxter, June Kail of Argyll executed, 

J u ue 30 Buttle ot SidgemooT, July 6 Monmouth beheaded, July 
15 Thi “ Bloody Assizes ’ of Judgi Jcftreys, August and Septem- 
ber Campaign ot ImpiiialiHts against Tin ks in II ungary Revo 
tation of Edit t of Nanhs, Oitober 22 Mohnos, founder of tlie 
Quietists, anesteil, and \u* Spu dual Guide eomleinued by the Inqui 
sition Until ot llimthl (dud, 1759) 

1080 Janus II dispt lists with the Test Act League of Augs 
burg against Pram t, July 9 Mass publicly celebrated at Oxford, 
August Ciptun of Hilda by Impeiiahsts, September 2 Conquests 
of Vi nt turns in tin Mima Mi bool of Saint Cyr foundnl Death 
of Mainibouig (bom, 1020) 

1687 Tyieomn 1 loid deputy of Behind, Januaiy Declarations 
of Iudulgum 1>} luims li , Pibiuaiy and Am if Riuption of 
papal nuncio by I urns, July 3 Battle of Mohatz, August 1‘2 
Atht ns suiiemh red to A t iu turns, Septennial 29 The kingdom of 
Hungaiy math luitditaiy in liouyi of Austna, October Solimin IIJ 
sultan, Novi mbu 0 Ma/ippa hitman of tin Cossat ks Newtons 
Pittuijnu publishid La Bniyties CaracUtn Diyden’s The 
Iliad and tin Panflu r 

1088 DtdauiUon of liidulgiine by Tame s 11 , Apul 25 Inal 
of the seven bishops. Juju Btlgnile takm by the 1 njiinalists, 

Hr ptt mint 0 Louis du huts w u on tin impiie, Septt-inbei 24 
Av ignon sti/t d by the Pit in h, Ot tobei Tin pope exeomnmmr ate* 
the pal lmim nt ot Pans L Hiding of AVilliam, juini e of Oi mgt , at 
Tom iy, Novcmbi i 5 Louis dt 1 1 m s wai on tlie Nt thci lands, Nov 

1 mbu 20 Tin Phiglish Rt volution Plight of Janus II , Deuin- 
bu 11 Buth of Popt (dud, 1 7 i 4) Until of Nadir Shah 
Bossut t s Ihstoirc dei J r at udtons dis&cflisi h Pmtrstavtcs published 

1089 Meeting of Convi ntum Puliauuut, Januaiy^ 22 The 
empuoi dn huts wai on Pi unt, Januaiy 24 Dt claiation of Right 
mcipttd, and William and M ny ditlaitil king and quun of Fng- 
uul, P'obiuaiy 13, of Si otlanil, Apul 11 Landing ot lanusll in 
lnJaud, Malt h Louis ilu Ians win on Spain, April 15 Ljnsio- 
pa< y ubolislnd in St ot laud, Apul Pnst Mutiny Ait passi d, Amil 
Suge ot Londonduiy by Janus, Ajml 20 , the town nluvtd, July 
10 Album of tin tmpiioi witli Dutih Rt public, May 12 (the 
“Gland Allium, joined by William III , Diecmbei 10, aud by 
Spun, Bun 0, 1090) William dulaus w ir on Fiaftte, May 17 
’loliiition Atl passi d, May 24 Louis tin lues wrai on England, 
lunt 25 Uittlt of Killu ki inkii, d< ith of Dumlec, Julv27 Alix- 
ii min VIII popt, Oitolm o Bill of Riglits jiasst d, Novunlia 2 
Rt sign itum of Ivan, IN hi I t/ui alom Poit St David, Madias, 
built Until of Rn li udson, tin novt list (dud, 1701) Until of 
Monti sqmt u (died, 1755) Tiansit msti ument invt nted tty ltouiii r 
1*0111 [K u dist uvt UH.1 

1090 St i light oir Btadiy Iliad, —deft it of Pmglish and Dutih 
fleet b\ tin Punch, lunt 30 Hattie of the Boyne, Inly 1 Battle 
of Fltuius, July 1 Limtrick bnsiegul b) William HI , August 8 - 
J0 Savoy joins tht (Baml Allianet , Oitolnr 20 Locke’s Fwa u 
lonurnuiy Human U ndenland uuj published Duith of Roheit 
Bin lay (bom 1048) 

1691 Nonjiumg bishops ilepnved of their sees, February 1 
Ahmed 11 sultan, Junt Union nt MI pope, July 12 Battle 
of Aghiim, July 1*2 Death of Louvois, July 16 Battle of 
S ilankt men, Mustipha Kopnli dtfuitul anti lulled, August 19 
Siege ot Lunem k by (ji ntial Gmkell foimed, August 25 Capitula- 
tionaml tnaty of Limtnck Ootobei 3 

1092 Mailborougli dismissttl, 1 umaiy 10 Massat re of Glencoe, 
Ptbiuaiy 1J Batth of La Hogue, Mav 19 Namur taken by 
Louis, Bine 5 Battle of Mtemknk, August 3 Birth of Bishop 
Butler (tin d, 1752) 

1093 Sea tight off Cape St Yiueent, English undei Itooke de- 
feat! d by Admiral ’Fouivnle, luno 29 Buttle of Necrwindm (or 
Landtn), luly 19 Pondielierry taken by the Dutch, September 5 
r Flie Palatinate overrun by the p'reni h Catiuat defeats dyke of 
Savoy at Mais iglia, Ottober 4 St Malo bombaidod by the English, 
Novt nibt i 29 Quesnel’s Inflexions Morales published 

1094 Bombatd molt of Dieppe and Havre by the English, July, 
of l)unknk and Calais, St ptember Death of An hbisbop Tillotson, 
November 22 Dpath of C^ueen Mary, Deeemht r 28 The Triennial 
Act passt d Thn Bauk of England un orporatt d Tho Jhctumnaire 
deV AuxiUmu Frant^axse published Butli of Voltane (died, 1778 ) 
Umveisity of Halle founded 

1095 Death of Marshal Luxembourg, January 4 Mustapha 11 
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sultan, January 27 Fenelon archbishop of Cambray, February 
Bombardment of Brussels by Marshal Villeroi, August Namur 
taken by William III , August 4 , the citadel, September 1 
Severe laws against Roman Catholics passed by Irish parliament, 
autumn Censorship of the press in England ctases Impnson- 
ment of Madami Guyon Death of Pieire Nit ole (born, 1625) 

1696 Assassination plot against William III , It binary 15 
• Calais bombauled by Benbow, March Death of Tolin Sobieski, 

Juno 17 Azoff taken by C/ar Peter, July 28 Trtuty of peace 
between Frant e and Savoy, August 29 Bayle s Diction naire hi s 
torique H critique published Greenwich Hospital lugun by Wr» n 
(Unwind, 1705) *A&iento treaty between Spain anti Portugal 
Birth of Marshal Saxe 

1697 Chai Its XII king of Sw t den, April 1 0 Baiu lona besu gi d 
by the Frent h , taken, August 10 Battle of Zenta, vu torv of Prim t 
Eugt no over the Turks, September 11 Peace of Hyswu K, S< ntem 
ber 20 Czar Peter m England St Paul’s Cathedral opened, l)t 
cembtr 2 Dryden’s translation of the jfinwd published 

1698 Fust “ Paititiou Tieaty ’ between Frame, Englind, and 
Holland, foi partition of Spanish dominions on the thath of 
Charles II , October 11 Fott William, Cahutta, built I) men 
Company lneoipoiated Soeiety for Piomotmg Chnstian Know- 
ledgt and Society for Proapgatioit of the Gospel in Fouign Parts 
founded French settlement on the Mississippi Birth of Meta 
stasio (died, 1782) Birth of Bishop Wurburton (died, 1770) 

1699 Peau* of Carlowitz, between the Porte and tin emperoi, the 
king of Poland, and the republic of Venice, concluded, January 2b, 
Death of the elector of Bavana, February Frederick IV king of 
Denmark, August 25 Treaty of all lam < between Czar Peter and 
Augustus II of Poland against Sweden, November 21 Dampurs 
expeditmn of eliscovery m the South Sees, 1699-1701 Fenelon s 
Aventures dr TiUnmque published 

1700 Seeond Paititiou Tieaty signed, March 13 Siege of 
Copenhagen by Chailes XII, August Peace of Tiuvmdahl, 
August 18 Oar Peter declares wai on Sweden, September 1 
Charles II of Spain appoints the duke of Anjou his successor, 
October 2 Philip V (duke of Anjou), the first Bom bon king 
of Spam, proclaimed at Fontainebleau, November lb , at Mttdnei, 
November 24 Treaty of tlie Crown botwetn the rinpemi and the 
elector of Brandenburg, November 16 Clement XI pope, Novcm 
be* 23 Battle of Narva, Noveuuber 30 Bnth of James Thomson, 
(died, 1748) Biith of Zm/f nelorf (dieel 17b0) 

1701 FVedcruk III , elector of Biandenburg, king of Prussia, 
Tauuary ?8 Older of the Blick Eagle foundul, January Mail 
boiough roinmamle r in c hief in Holland, June* 1 War of the 
Spauish succession begins, summei Second Grand Allmne < foimed 
between the emperor, William III, and the Duteh He public, 
September 7 Death of James II , Scptembei lb , his son leeog 
msed as king of England by Louis XIV Couiland oeeupied 
by Chailes XII Birth of Boseowich (died, 1787) 

1702 Ae t of Settlement (Hanove n tn sue e ession) pnssi d, Fehrunry 
William IJI died , Anne eiucen of Great Britain, March 8 
England declares war against France anei Spam, May 4 Waisaw 
taken by (Juries XII , May 24 Insurrection of the Cumwirdb 
ill the Cc vermes, summer Charles XII defeats the Poles at Clissow, 
July 20, and e nte rs ( me ow Cadiz attacked by English nnel Dutch, 
August Spanish fleet at Vigo, destroy td by allies, October 12 
Battle of Frit ellinge n, (>< tober 14 Liege take n by Mail borough, 
October 23 Clarendon's History of the (hand fit hellion jmblihhed 
Birth of Philip Doddridge (died, 1751) 

1703 Ratishon seize d by eleetorof Bavaria, Mnreh Battle of 
Pultusk, May 1 The Methuen tie it y concluded, May b Bonn 
taken by Marlborough, May 15 Aichduke Chailes takes title of 
king of Spam, September 12 Ahmed III sultan, Septemhei 
Battle of Hoehstadt, September 20 Sunenderof Thorn to Chailes 
XII , October 15 The “Gnat Storm in Fnglnnd, Novenibei 26- 
Doccrnbcr 1 St Petersburg founded (,>ueen Anne’s Bounty 
estahlwhed Order of the Thistle leviveel Death of Samuel 
Pepys (hoin, 1632) Hit th of Jonathan Edwards (died, 1758) 
Birth of John Wesley (died, 1791) 

1704 F re thru k Augustus of Poland deposed, Fehiuary , Stanis- 
las LeP7inski elected king, July Dorimt taken by C/ni Peter, 
July 13 Gibraltai taken by Admiril Kookc Tuly 24 Narva 
taken by C/ar Petti, August 9 Battle of Blenheim (or Hoehstadt) 
August 18 Newton’s O/tfie v imblislu d Swift’s Tale of a Tuh 

1705 ♦ Invasion of ('ouilnmi by C/ur Peter, FebTivuy Siege of 
Gibraltar by French and Spun mis raised, and French sepiadron 
destroyed by Admiral Leake Match Joseph I enipe roi, Mav 5 
Expedition of enil of Peteibonmgh anel Sir Chmdesley Shove 1 to 
Spain, May Battle of ( assn no, August 16 Bart e lona invested 
by English, August, surrenders, October 4 Invasion of Silesia 
by ( buries XII , St ptembe i 1 Mittau taken by Peter, September 
Peace between Sweden nnel Poland, November 18 Newt omen’s 
steam eugme patented Composition of light discovered by Newton 
Death of Spent r (bom, 1035) Bntli of Abruhun Tucker 
(died, 1774) 

1706 Battle of Fraustadt, February 13 Tium invested by the 
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Frem h, May Marlboiough gams possession of Brabant, May- 
Oe tober Battle of Kamillit s, May 1‘2 Maelnd onteied by Fnglish 
and Portuguese, Jum 24 Philip neuveis Madiid, August 5 
1'Ugene defeats the Flench be'foit limn, and iaise»s the siege , Sep 
tembei 7 Invasion of Saxony bv Chailes XII , September 16 
Peate of Altmnstadt, between (Joules XII and Fiedeinh Augus 
tils, who renounce <« the tlnone ot Pol inel, September 24 Milan 
entered by Fnglish and duke o£ Savoy, Scptembei 24 Bnth ot 
Fianklm (die el, 1790) Dentil of Buyle (bom, 1647) Tinelal’s 
lliqhts of the Cht istutn Chunk Usutid published (burnt by order 
of House of (ominous, 1710) 

1707 \* t of Union passed bv S< ots pulmimnt January 16 , by 

Fnglish parliament, Mauh 6 , conns into opnntion Mav 1 Death 
of Aiming/t he , Februaiy 21 Battle <t Alman/a, Apni 14 
Division of Frame by Fugenc and the eluke ot Snov, June 30 
Joultm att liked by the allies, Julv 17 National Hag of (Beat 
lint am appointed, July Invasion of Hussui bv ( hailes XII , 
September The kingdom of Naples subjugated by Imju unliHts, 
Septemhei 30 I At e utlou of Patklll, Oe tola i 10 F list jiailiame lit 
of (mat Bntnm meets, October 23 ( nptme ot Letida by the 

Fie nth, Novtinhti 11 Calcutta made tin seitofa pi c *^icl« m \ 
Ae adeiny of Se lenee s, Berlin, founded W it ts’a 11 quins published 
Birth of Lunmus (dud, 1771) Birth of Bufhui (died, 1788) 
Bnth of Fielding (died, 1754) Bnth of Ituhr (duel, 1783) 

1708 Attemjiteel de seent on Scotland by the Putendcr James, 
Much Suspension of Habeas Coi jms Ae t, Mnieh Oetobti Ghent 
uni Bruges sum mb r to the Fie mil, July Battle of Oudenarde, 
July 11 Saulmin sui lenders to Sir John Leake, August Peter 
defeats the Swedes at Liesna, Siptembu 28 Death of Piime 
George of Denmark, Oe tober 28 Lille taken by the allies, Octo 
boi the eitadul Hiirrcmhis, Dee ember Bnth of Haller (died, 
1777) Birth of ( Jiatham (died, 1778) 

1709 Allnmc ngunst (Mi tiles \ 1 1 , June -Oe tola i J’ournay 
takem l>\ Mailhorougli and F uge ne , June 10 Battle of Pultowa, 

- the jiowei ot Sweden hiokm, 7 i»l> 8 (Jiaihs XII ictnes to 
Bendei l 1 rede iu k Augustus re stole d to tlnone of Poland, July 
Battle of M dphujuet, September 11 Siege of Mons by the allies, 
Septemhei 2> suiiemlei Oe lobe i 20 lMist Ban hi Tre aty be 
tween Gri it Bntnm »mi States Gem nil of Holland, (Mobil 29 
Bnth ot Johnson (dud, 1784) 

1710 Port Hoyul buildings demolished by decree of 1 outs \IV , 

January Tnal of Dr Saebcveiell, Febiuaiv Man h The Danes 
dnveii out of Swe tie n by Ste nhoe k, M tieli 10 Conftiemes of 
G< ltiuyelenhcig open Mutch, due, July Domy taken by the 
nllies, June 26 Battle of Sin ugossu, August 20 ( buries III 

e nteis Madiiel, September 28 Jin sultan dee laics war on the 
cvni, Novembr Philip V re stole el, Dec t tube i (’onejuest of 
Caieliaaud Livonia 3 he South Sea ( oinjiany founded Beikelty’s 
Principle* of Human Knott ft dip jaiblished Luluutzs 7'ltimhhe 
Matthew Henrv’s Imposition of tin Old and Atio Testaments 
Bnth of Jhomm Held (dud, 1796) Bnth of l’eigolesi (dud, 
1736) 

1711 Peter dee lares war against Turkey, Linunrv 25 Girona 
taken by the* From h, Jaim.uy H Death of the dauphin, April 14 
Death of the Fmpcioi Joseph, April 18 Fnglish expedition 
against ( anada, May to (Mobil Hailey Lon I High Jieasuier, 
May Petei compiled to make peace vvifli tin 'links, July 21 
Mailboiough takes Bomb un, August ( Iiailes III ejmts Spain, 
Septemhei, and is t'leeteel einjiireji (( hallos VI ), October 12 
Marlboiough elepmedof ill Ins othe es, Deeemhti The bpntator 
published (1711 1712 ami 1714) Bnth of Hume (died, 177b) 
Bn ill of Kautut/ (died 1791) 

1712 The Duke of Oumuid ujijionited < ommander m-e lnef of 
Butish fore e s, lummy 1 Confi i tines fen jieaee opened at Uticeht, 
lamiaiy 29 Quesnov taken by Eugene, Inly 4 Suspension of 
arms between Fngland and Frame, July 17 Siege of I andrecie'B 
by Imperialists inised by the Ft emit, August 21 Philip V 
renounces his claim to ciown of Fiance, November Bnth of J J 
Rousse nu (tin d, 1778) 

171 J Alton i burnt by (ie neiil Stenboek, January 9 Seeond 
Bernei Tre ity, Jammy 30 Fmleiuk Willi un I king of Piussu, 
Fibrmiiy25 Tin jnaeeof Utrecht, Maieh 31 Pi igimitie Sane 
turn published by the emjie roi, Apt ll 13 Stenboek suite tide ra to 
the alius, M iv 16 Clarendon Pie'ss, Oxfoul, t stablished Hcrcu 
laneum diseoveieel Bnth of Dnhiot (elieel, 1784) Bnth of 
Sterne (duel, 1708) Bnth of Lae ail le (duel, 1702) 

1711 IN ui of Rnstnelt between France and the empeior, 
Man hb George 1 king of Fngland, August 1 Mairmge of 
Philip \ with F.li/alu th Fame se, Se pte mbt i 1(» Fsuipt of Charles 
Ml to Sweden, Novenibei Birth of X ntte 1 (dud, 17b7) 
Birth of White lie Id (dud, 1770) lmpcnal I ihiaiy, St Peters- 
burg, founded 

1715 War renewed between Sweden and Prussia, Apttl Im- 
pede linn nt of BoJingbioke , Oxfoul, md Oiinnnd, June The Riot 
Aet passed, Julv 20 Lotus \V king of Finite, Se pt< mix i 1 
The regency sci/ed by duke of Orleans ,Tm oluti He hellion, James 
III jiroelaimed by call ot Mar it Brainier, S< jite mb* t 0 Ministry 
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of Walpole, from October iO Hattie of Hherrffmuir (Dunblane), 
Nt>vimoe‘r 13 Hattie of Preston, November 12-13 Thud Hamer 
Tnaty between the tinpeioi, Great Britain, and the Ktatis General 
e>t Holland, November 15 'Ilu Moira in onquireel by 'lurks 
Tre aty of common e bet wee n Great Hntain ami Spam, I)e e embe r 15 
Sie ge of Sii.ilsuml begun, Oe tobe»i , it suri elders to the Prussians, 
Dt h mber 22 (hi ain't pubhshe d Pope b llomeCs Iliad (1 715— 
1720) Hu tb of (’ondillae (died, 1780) 

1710 Alliame be twee'll Gu at Hntain and Holland, Ft binary 17 
f< xt < lit ion of tin Kail of Dorwe ntwate i and Lend kmimire, February 
24 (limits Ml invidiH Nnivvav, Maielt Sum mlt r of Wismar 
to Piussnns, Aplil 1 G '1 be Mississippi Scheim j)re>|« c te d by Law, 
3\1 iv The* Septennial Act pawned, May 7 Alliame between 
Great Hntain and the einpeior, May 25 'links defeated by 
Inline at Pet< i waith m, August 5 f l lit Pi Mutual Ptaie pro- 
elaimcd at Wiiaaw, November 3 Sinking fumi for e \tme tiou of 
national ibbt established Hntb of Gxiiuk (died, 1770) 
Hi i tli of ’I hernias ( »r iy (die d, 1 771 ) 

1717 r l i lple A Uni nr c between Fume c , F.ngl md, and Hedlatid, 
Januaiv 4 Dismissal of AValpole, A]>ii) 10 VjsitoftVai Pttu to 
Pans, May r l i e it) of Amstirdam between Fiame, Russia, anel 
Piussia, August I Tuiksdefe ited by luge ne at He lgi ado, August 
1(1 Hmluiia m\adeel bv Siuunaids, August Getober Ki option 
of Vesuvius, de si n be d 1»\ Berkeley Hntli of Hoiuco Walpole 
(duel, 1797) Hntli of ]) Ale rnbdt (died, 1783) 

1 71 H Invasion of Suilv by Hpunmtds, July 1 Peace of Pussaro- 
wie/, July 21 llyngs expe dition to the Me diten.iman, miimner 
Tlie Quadiuple Alliame between (neat Hntain, Flame, and the* 
einpeioi, joined by Holland, August 2 Siege of Fiedrikslmll by 
ChuilesAII , November l)eatlie>f C’li ail es, l)ee ember 11 England 
deehiiesw.il on Spun, December 27 

1710 lb tre it of Sweelesftoin Nenway, Taminry F i ante declare s 
war against Spun, Jatiuuy 10 Fxeiutioii of Haiou Goitr, Maieh 
13 Capitulation of Fontai ibia to Matsbal Heiwuk, June 18 
Capitulation of St Sibnstian, August 10 Captuic of Vigo by the 
Knghsli, G(tobrr21 Treaty of Stockholm hi t\\< e n Cleat Hntain 
ami Sweden, November 20 Dismissal of t mdinul Albnom, 
De e e mber f> liobunon Crusoi published M out fain, on’s AntiquiU 
E* pi itjutf W at t s s Psa hn s of I hind 

1720 Accession of Spain to the Quadruple Alliance, Tunuaiy 25 
Duke of Savoy bee oines king of Saidinm Tiuttv In tween Denmaik 
and Sweden, lum 12 Failure of the Mississippi Selieme, July 
Breakup of tlie South Sea Kcdieine, autumn Hntli of (Smiles 
Edward Stuart, Pen ember 31 Hntli of William Collins (dud, 
1750) 

1721 Second administration of Sn Robert Walpole begins, 

April 4 1 li uoi i nt MU pope, May 8 Tiiaty of Nystadt, 

between Sweden and Russu, September 30, cession of Livoni i 
and Inguu to Russia Petei I tmpuoi of all tlit Kussias, Nen em- 
ber Tlie see of Y lenu.i made an an bbishopiit Hntli of Aken 
side (elieel, 1770) Until of Robdtson, lnstonan (duel, 1793) 
lhrth of Smollett (duel, 1771) 

1722 1 ii obtte plot in Kugland May Suspension of Habeas 
Corpus Ai t, ()< tube r Bishop Atte rbuty sent to the Tower, August 
Invasion of Persia by Petti, summer (onqmst of Petsin by the 
Glnlje is e ompleted, October Coronation of LouisXY , Oetobei 25 
Mown mn s» tile me nt at He iinhut foumh d bv Count yon Zinztmloif 

1721 Hilda burnt, M in li 28 De it li of ( animal Dubois, August 
10 De ith of Re gt nt ( )i bans, Dee ember 2 War between Tin key 
and Persia f Ireaty between Peter 1 and Prime Thomas for 
cession *>f seven il pun nuts Academy of Sen men of St Peteishuig 
founded Hntli of Sn Joshua Reynolds (died, 3 702) Hn th of 
Adam Smith (died, 1700) Hntli of HI i< kstouc (dud, 1780) 

1721 Abdication of Philip V in favoured his son Don Louis, 
Juntmiy 8 ( oionation of Cathenm, empiesa of Russia, May 7 

Hem diet Mil pope, M iv 29 Tn itv of penet between Russia and 
Tuikey, July 8 On death of Don Janus, Philip lesmnes the down, 
Stptembei 6 Eruption of lit e 1 a Aoltaire’s llennadi published 
Rupm’s llidoire d Angltti i re Swift’s Drapicr s Lritn i YVollaston’s 
Jbhqwn <>f Mature lhlineatul Fahrcnht it s tluiinome tel invented 
Hntli of Kant (duel, 1801) 

3725 Death of Pete r tlu Git at, Fc hruary 8 Congre ss of Cambray 
breaks up, Apnl Tie it v of Viciim between the empeior 
and Philip V signed, Apnl 30 The Hanoyer treaty between 
Knglanel, ftraiue, and Pmsst.i agunst the Vienna treaty, Septeinbei 
3 Miunngt of Louis with Maim Lee/inski, Septembers Older 
of St Ah xamle r Nt yvsky founded Vieo s Scienza Nuota published 
Flamsteed s llnforta Cirlrshs Britannua Pope s Ifomet s Odyssey 
Birth of ('’live (dud, 1774) Birth of Sender (dud, 1794) 

1726 Alliance between Russia and the empne, August 6 Eurth- 
uake at Palermo, August 26 Travels of Gulliver published 
homson’s Seasons (1726-17 JO) Bnth of Jolin Iloyyard (died, 

1790) Hntli of Chnstmii Fiieehuh St hwaiz (dud, 1708) Death 
of Km Her (horn, 1648) 

1727 Siege of Gibraltar by Spaniards, February Peter II 
emperor of Russia, May 27 Preliminaries of general peace signed 
tit Paris, May 31 George II king of 1 ngland, July 10 Gay’s 


[1716-1739 

Beggar's Ojtera produced Abei ration of light discovered by Brnd 
ley First part of Lardner’s Credibility of the Gosjiel li alary pub- 
lished (completed, 1757) Birth of Gainsborough (died, 1788) 

1728 Congress of Soissons, June 14 Behrings Strait dise overed 
Rise of Methodism Birth of Goldsmith (died, 1774) lhrth of 
John Hunter (dud, 1793) Until of Joseph Black (died, 1799) 
Sec t of Glassites (Saiidcnuimans) founded The Dmuiad published 

1729 Revolt of (Joisna against the Genoese Peace of Seville, 

between Great Britain, Fi&iut, and Spam, Novombtr 9 Accession 
of Holland, November 23 Birth of Lessing (dud 1781) *»)(ath 

of Samuel Clarke (horn, 1675) Death of Sn Richard Steele (born, 
1671) 

1730 Ashiaf of Ptisia defeated and killed by Kouli Khan 
(Nadir Shall), January , Tamasp restored Anne empress of Russia, 
January 30 (lenient Xll pone, July 12 Eaithcjuake m China, 
September 30 Christian VI king of Denmark, October 13 
Mahmoud I sulton, October 16 Birth of Huikc (died, 1797) 
Bnth of Josiah Wedgwood (eLed, 1795) Bnth of Suwai off (died, 
1800) Tmdal a Christianity as Old as the Creation published. 
Calmets Didumnaire h nstonqut et critique de la Bible 

1781 See ond Treaty of Vienna, Maieh 16 Accession of Spam, 
July 22 Kouli Khan defeats Tuiks lit Hamadan The English 
langunge oidned to bo used in all couits of justice Voltaire’s 
Lettus phdosophiques published (condemn! d to be burnt, 1734) 
Bnth of Cow per (died, 1800) Bnth of Churchill (died, 1764) 
Birth of Ilcmy Cavendish (died, 3810) 

1732 Treaty betyveen Hapless Anne and Kouli Khan, January 
Pragmatic sanction guaranteed by Diet of the empire , January 

II (ban retaken by Spaniards, July Deposition of Shah 
Tamasp by Kouli Khan, August Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher 
published Birth of Necker (died, 1804) Bnth of Lalande (elied, 
1807) Bnth of Washington Bnth of Warren Hastings Bnth of 
Hiyeln (died, 1809) 

1733 Death of Frederick Augustus IT of Poland, February 1 , 
Stanislas nroelamic d king, September 12, supported by France* and 
Spam , Frediuck Augustus, elector of Saxony, elee ted, October 6, 
supported by the emperot, and by Russia Louis XV dee lares 
wai against the empeior, October 10 Capture of hchl by Maishal 
Beiwnk, Oetoher 19 Tnaty of allianec between Frame, Spam 
and Sal el nun, October 25 Stanislas takes lefugc at Dant/le 
Family compart betyveen Philip V and Louis XV, Novunbt-r 
(. onque st of the Milanese by the French, Novc mhi r- January, 1714 
Pope’s Issay on Man puldished Birth of Bishop Holley (died, 
1806) Bnth of Priestley (dud, 1804) 

1734 Siege of Dant/u by Russians, March , sin rendered, July 9 
Treves taken by the French, May 8 lmasion of Naples by 
Spaniards, May Battle of Bitonto,— de fc at of Impernlists, M iy 25 
Mumbai Berwick killed before Philippsbuig, June 12 Death of 
Maishal Villain, June 17 Imperialists defeated at Parma, June 
29 Suiiemdtr of Pli lmpsbuig to Fiem h, July 18 Battle of Guas 
tallft, — Imperialists debited Septeinbei 19 Conquest of Naples 
eomplctid, November 24 Bnth of Romney (died, 18b2) Bnth 
of Me smer (dn d, 3815) 

1735 Don Carlos downed king of the Two Snihes (Charles 

III ), July 3 riehniinarie s of peace betyveen France and th* 
empuor signed at Vienna, October 3 The Ei/stnna Natura of 
Lmn.ius published Expedition of Flench savants to Pi ill to 
measure a dcgiee of the meridian (they return m 1743) 

17 J6 Abdication of Stamslis, January 27 Marriage of Mana 
Theusaof Austria with Fianeis of Lonnine, Fcliruaiy 12 Kouli 
khan prenlaimed king of l > eisia(Nndn Sluili), Fed>iuaty26 Porte oub 
nots at Edmhuigh, April II and September 7 Spain accedes to 
ti t ut y of peace, Apnl 15 Wai between Russiaand Turkey renewed, 
Apnl Death of Pimu Inigem, Apnl 27 AzoH taken by the Rus 
sums, July 1 Treuty of peace between Nadu Shah and thePoite, 
July Tusi any oee upicd uy the linpunihsts, ik e e mhe r Steam 
vessel pitenteed byliulls Butlci’s Analogy puhlmlud Bnth of 
Home Tookc (died, 1812) Bnth of Pnnce Potemkin (duel, 1791) 
Bnth of J. again gt (elied, 1811) Bnth of James Watt (duel, 
1819) 

1 7 17 The e mpi ror make s war on Toilet v, July Oe rakoff taken 
by Russuns, July Deith of Quetn Caroline of England, Pee cm 
her 1 Umveisity of Gottingen opened Wlustou s Josiphus pub 
lisheil Bnth of Gibbon (elied, 1794) Bnth of Charles Hutton 
(died, 1823) Bnth of Galvam (died, 1798) f 

1738 (’aiulaliar taken by Nadu Shah, March Russian invasion 
of the Ciiiiua itnewed Oisova taken by Turks, August 9 
Allianct Ik tween Frame and Sweden, November 10 Treaty of 
Y lonmi be tw un Fianet and tlu cmi>eror , tession of Lorrauyi to 
France, November 38 Nadir Shah declares war on the Great 
Mogul, and sti/es Ghazni, Cabul, and Ptslmwur Handd's Israel 
m hgypt piodueed Bntli of William Hersehel (died, 1822) 
Birth of lit njaimn W r est (died, 1820) Hunu’s Tieatise of II wman 
Nat ure publish od YVai burton’s Ihune Legation of Mosrs (1738- 
1741) Rollin’s Ihstoire Anucnne completed Solar microscope 
invented by Litberkuhn 

1/39 The Great Mogul defeated and raptured by Nadir Shah. 
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February 9 Delhi entered, March 8 The Mogul lestored and 
made tributary, April Subsidy treaty between Cheat Britain and 
Denmark, March 25 Siege of Belgiade bv Turks Capture of 
Chocnm by Russians, August 29 Capture of lassj, September 14 
Peace of Belgrade betwoui the omptror and the Foite, September 
18 England declares war against Spain, Oetohci 30 Pent he 
tween Russia and the Porte, November Porto Btllo taken bv 
Admiral Vernon, November 22 Bnth of Diiimmue/ (tiled, 
1 828^ Foundling Hospital, London, establishe d by Thomas Coiam 
Whitefield begins open air preaching 

1740 Fiedeiu k 1 1 , the Great, king of Pmssia, May 81 Be lgr uh 

restoie d to Tui key, 1 line Be lit diet XI V pope, August 17 1 )< atli of 

the Emperor Chnles VI October 20 Under the Pingmitu 
sanction his daughter Maria Tlu it so, sutueids as enieui of llungaiv 
and Bohemia , opposed by elector of Bavin in Ivan A I nnpeioi 
of Russia, October 29 Invasion of Bokli.ua and Ivhaiismia by 
Nadir Shah Frederick 11 invades Silesia, Dcccmbu 10 Bnth 
of Boswell (died, 1795) 

1741 Battle of Mollwitz, v ictory of Fre dent k 1 1 ovei Austn ins, 
April 10 Cartagena attacked by Adniiia! Vcinon, Ann! 27 'ltuitj 
of N> mphenburg between Spain and Bavai la, May Album e betw u n 
George 11 and Mana Theresa, June 24 Coronation of Mana 
Theresa as quee n of Hungary, June 25 Elector of Havana ini uh s 
Austrian dominions, end of June Sweden du laics war on Russia, 
July 24 Frederick II takts Breslau, August 10 Lower Austin 
seized by elector of Havana, ()« tober Capture of Nciss by Pnmsi ms, 
October 81 Captuie of Prague by Bavanans and allns, Novenibei 
26 Revolution in Russia, Ivan VI dt posed, December 6, 
Eh/itbeth Pctiowna proclaimed empress, Det ember 7 Spanish 
troops sent to Italy, December Stockholm Atademy of Si it mis, 
founded Middleton’s Life of Cicero published Birth of Lavutei 
(died, 1801) Death of Rollin (born, 1661) 

1742 Elector of Havana chosen emperor, ns Chillies VII , 
January 24 Fall of Walpole, February 1 Muiinh taken j)osst s 
sion of by Austnans, Fobiuaiv 13 Frederick II invades Momvia 
and Bohemia, Maich Apnl France declares war against the queen 
of Hungary, Englund, and Holland, July 3 Tieat\ of peaec at 
Berlin, July 28 Capitulation of Swedish anny to Russians, Sep 
tembei 4 Alliance between Groat Bntain, Piussia, and Holland 
(Treaty of Westminster), November Tieaty of Moscow, bitwien 
Great Bntain ami Russin, December 11 Ueticat of Fiiiuh under 
Belle Isle fiom Prague to Egra, Du embir 16-20 Hamlc 1 s Mt ssiah 
produced* Youngs Night Thoughts (1742-1746) Fielding’s 
Joseph Ami rews Robins’s New Prim i pics of Gunnery Hume p 
Essays (1742-1752) Centigrade thermometer liivintid by Celsius 
Bnth of Blui her (died, 1819) 

1743 Death of Caidnml Fit ury, Januaiy 29 Munith agun 
taken by Austnans, June 12 Battle of Dettingcn, June 27 Tn nt\ 
of Abo, between Russia and Swulm, August 17 Bioad Bottom 
admunsti ation formed by Pelham, August Ingolstadt lakt n by 
Austnans, September 12 Treaty of Woi ms, b« tween Gnat Britain, 
the queen of Ilungaiy, and the king of Sardinia, Ncpteinlxi ‘23 
Secict treaty (stcond “haimlv Compait”) between Hume and 
Spain, October 25 Wai between N’ndn Shall and the Tmks 
Mosul besieged, Octobci Academy of Sciences, ( opi ullage n, and 
University of Eilangcn, founded Bnth of Cavoisn i (died, 
1794) Birth of I’alcy (died, 1805) Bnth of Condon et (died, 
1794) Birth of lilhrson (died, 1826) 

1744 Unsucccsslul attempt of Charles Eilwaid to make a d< scent 
on England, hebiuary Sea light between English ami He mb 
and Spanish fleets ofl' Toulon, TVbruary 22 I turn XV decline's 
waragunst England, Maich 15, against emeu) of Hungary, Apnl 20 
Louis invades Flatidus, May Union of Frankfoit, between the em 

eror, the king of Piussia, the elcetor Palatine, and the king of 

wcelen, May 22 Secict treaty bevveen I redone k II and Inane e, 
June 5 Fiedenck II invades Bohemia, (see ond Silesian war), 
August Captuie of Plague bv Freddie k, September lb Capture 
of Munich by the French, October 16 Prague evacuated b> 
Prussians, November 26 Anson’s voyuge round the wuild com- 
pleted, June Gieat eruption of Cotopaxi Fust Wisleyan Con 
terence held Aktnside s Phasurrs of Imagination published 
Euler’s Theoria Mutuum Bnth of Mai at Bnth of Hemei 
(died, 1803) 

1745 Tieaty of Warsaw, between the elector of Saxony, (Beat 
Bntain, *the oueon of Hung-uy, ami States Gmeial, January 8 
Death of Charles VII , lanuaiy 20 Peace of luessnn, between the 
elector of Bavaria and queen of Hungaiy, Apnl 22 Tnaty 
between France, Spain, Naples, and the Genoese, May 7 Battle of 
FonBcnoy, May 11 Capture of ('apt Bicton by the English, June 
26 Jacobite icbelhon , Olmiles Edwatd lands in Sc otlancl, July 21 
Seiret tieaty between Great Bntain and Pmssia, August 26 
Francis I , grand duke of Tuscany, elected empiror, Scptembu 
18 James VI II pi oclaimeil at Eelinburgh, September 17 Battle' 
of Prestonpans, Septembci 21 Carlisle taken by the Pieteruld, 
November 15 Frederick II invades Saxony, November Dubv 
reached by the Pretender, December 4 Surrender of Dresden to 
Frederick II December 18 Milan entered by the Spaniards, 


December 19 Charles Edward retreats to Scotland, December 20 
Ftederu k concludes tieaties of Diesden with Saxon) and Austna, 
December 25 Swedinboig’s lk Vnltu ct Amvie D<\ published 
Wfthlmb begins to piopagule his dot tunes Birth of Volta (dud, 
1826) 

1746 Battle of Falknk, January 17 Biussels taki n by Marshal 
Save, hebiuarj ‘20 Buttle ol Cullodm, Apnl 16 , end of the le- 
b« Hum Antweiptiken b> M uxhal Save, Muv 19 Hidmaiui VI 
king of Spain, Juh 9 Hulun k V king of Deiunaik, August 6 
Evu ution ol Lords Balmeiino and Kilmainoi k, August 18 Genoa 
bombarded b> Highsh lie 1 1, sum udus to Austnnns September 6 

l hi He m h and Spamauls iluviu out of ltal>, Septennial Madras 
lapitulatis to the Fiimli, Scpltmbii l l * Namur taken b) the 
Fit mb Stptuubei 19 Euithquuke at Lima, Oitobii ‘>8 Aim 
tiians elm e n fiom Genoa, Deeenibu 10 Endnuutni od< published 
Handel s Judas Maicutm us piodm ed lluvrys dilutions Bnth 
of Su Willi mi lones (dud, 17 *1) Bnth ol Pi si i)o//i (dud, 1846 ) 

1747 Loid Lovat belli adtd, Apnl 9 Invasion of Binbunt by 
the Hemh, Apnl William o! Nassau appointed stndthohhr of 
the Ni the (lands. May 4 Adimiul Anson deft .its Hemh th ct oil 
Huisltm, Mn\ 14 Cominodon hox cantons honli West India 
fleet, Jum 10 Nadir Shah assassinate el, June Chailes Hi w aid 
esc ape s to In mi i , St pte inbu lk igi n op Zoom take n by the 1 lent h, 
Sipttmbtt 16 Admual Hawke tie teats Ficmli fleet otl Belle Isle, 
Gctolui 14 Urnitisity of St Peteisbuig foumhd Ongin of the 
Shake is about this time Bnth of Di Pan (dud, 1825) Bnth 
of ( auovu (died, 1822) Death of David Bi annul (horn, 1718) 

1748 JMustrnlit invested by tlu I 1 it mb, Apnl 13 , Kiuieiuicis, 
Ma> 7 Peai e of Ai\ la (.hapcllt, Oetobei 18 Centcnaiy of Peaee 
ot Westphalia eclcbiated at Hambmg Oi tola l ‘25 Invasion of 
India by Afghans Montesquieu’s Ksjtrit de\ J ois publislu d 
Rielnndson s Ctcn issit llm lou t Smolle tt’s Uad< nek Random Han 
elds Solomon pioduecd Bnth ot Itiem) Bcntlmm (duet, 183*2) 
Bn tli of I 1, David, puiuti l (dud, 1825) 

1719 Humic is and Biabunt t vm uate d by tin Heneh, lanuaiy 
Febiuui> Cape Bit ton itstoied to Hanec, lime Ei upturn of 
Vesuvius, I urn- August Madias icstoicd to the I nghsh, Si pte mber 
Wai ol smussion m tin CuinatK Swedenboigs Aicuva Lahstia 
begun (completed, 1756) Middletons Fice Inquin / publislud 
Bnth oi Mn ibeau Bnth of AIfnn (dud, 1803) Birth of I a 

plan (dud, 1827) Birth of Goitlio(dud, 18 42) Bnth of C 

I l 4 ox (elud, 1806) Bnth ot Tippoo Sail) (dnd, 1821) Bnth of 
Jennei (died, 1823) 

1750 Tic at > of Madnd between Gi< at Bntuin and Spain, Oc tober 
5 Deatli ol Muisliul Sext, Novcmbi i 30 Westminster Budge 
opened Inklings 7 on\ Joins pubhslicel lohimon s Rambler, 
1750 1752 Bailing irte n s +LstJuti<a 

1751 Death of Hide ink, pmue ol Wales, Male h 20 Adolphus 
Fieeluu k king of Swede n, Apnl 6 Aleut taken bv Clive, August 
H Publn ation of Duleiots Enu/tlopuiir begun (completed, 
17b5) PhtloHophia Jiotanua of Luma us Bnth ot Corel Hdon 
(died, 1838) Birth of R B Shendan (died 181b) Bnth ol Voss 
(died, 1820) Souet) of Antujuaues of Condon me orpoiated 

1752 The New M)le neiopteel in (neat But tin, Januaiy 1 ("on 
qm si ol the Punjab by Afghans Hanklin piove s uii ntity of liglit 
mug and eliMtiuit) Bnth of Cegcndie (dud, 18 M) Bnth of J 
G Eubhoin (duel, 1827) De eth of W liiston (bom, 1667) Bnth 
of Madame DAibla) (dud, 1810) Bnth of Blununbaeh (dud 
1840) 

1753 r J lie Butisli Muse mn fonnde el W e sieve ]1 ymns published 
Bnth of Dngalel Stewait (died, 1828) Bnth of William Koseoe 
(duel, 1811) Bnth of Cainot (dud, 1823) Bnth of Thomus 
Bew u k (du il, 1 828) 

1754 Othnmn HI sultan, Dtcemberl3 Peace bctw’ce n Fiene li 
ami English in India, Deeember‘26 New Mamnge Ac t passed m 
England Kutlupmkes at Constantinople and ( ano Condillac a 
Tnutt dt s Se nsahons published Edvvauls s Inquiry into the Friedam 
ot the Ji ill hirst put of Hume s History of England (completed, 
1761) Bnth of Madame Roland Birth of Me her (dnd, 1800) 
Birth of 'lalh \iand (duel, 1838) Birth of Ciabbe (died, 1832) 
Socict) of Arts Condon, fonnde ei 

1755 Benedict XIV contliulcs conroid it with Spain, January 

II Generil Bi uldoc k’s expedition against tin Hindi m ( annda, 
he is defeated and killed, hill 9 Lisbon destroyed bv cnithqunke, 
Novcmbei 1 Him e isitv of Moscow touiuh d H upturn of ( nth gia, 
lee! tnel, lasts fiom Ot tobu 1755 to Augtrst 1756 lolmson’s lhc 
fionai y publislud Bntli of Mane Antoinette Bnth of Haxman 
(dnd, 1826) Bnth of Hahnemann (died, 1841) Death of 
Mosheim (born, 1694) 

1756 League of Austna, Russia, Snxonv, and Sweden nganist 

Piussia Tieaty of alliance between hi urn e and Austna, Ma\ 2 
High mi declares war against Fiance, May 17 Aclnmal Byug 
defeated by hie mb oil Minoiea, Ma\ 20 ( iptuio ol Calcutta by 

Suiaju Dow] e, lune 18 Pnsoncis pensli in tlu Black Hole Capi 
tulation of I nglisli gainson in Mmoie i to the Iieiuh, June 28 
9 he Seven \ eais’ W r ar begins with invasion of Saxony by Fiedenck 
1 1 , August 27 Dresden enteie d and Saxon aiebives seized, Septem 
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bcr 10 He defeats the Austrians at Lowositz, Octobi r 1 Capitul 
atiou of Saxon army, October 15 William Pitt (Chatham) 
secretary ot state, Dm ember Militia Hill passed m England, 
Deu rnbi t Hui k< s Inquiry mlo the Origin of our Idea s on (he Sub 
lime and Beautiful published Hirtli ol William Godwin (died, 
18 36) Hirtli of Mo/art(di(d, 1701) 

17 r >7 Cnliutta letakui by the English, lanuaiy 2 Treaty 
between Gloat Hntain and Prussia against Frame and Austna, 
January 1 1 Chandornagore take n by English, March 1 4 Adinu al 
Hyrg shot, Mar< h 14 The Frew h t nt» r AV< stphaha, the Prussians 
Bohemia, April Pitt dismissed fioin ofhu, Apnl Hattie of 
Ketc hciibtrg, Amil 24 Hattie ot Plague, Marshals Browne and 
Schwtim killed, May 6 Russians invade Piussia, Tune Pitt 
seeretiu y of stab again, with pow< is of pntm ministci, tune Hattie 
of Plawsy, — victory of Clive over tin Hubahdnr, Tutu 23 Hcsse- 
Cassi 1 o< < ujned by Fr< iu h, July V( ide n and Bn me n ot eupied by 
fr< in h, August Mmden taken by tin fiewh, Augusts Mus 
tapha 111 sultan, Oitobir 29 Ordir of Maim Thirtsa founded 
Ea( allies Fumlamienta Asftonomicc published Carbonic a< id de 
ac nbed by Blue k Birth of Eafayitte (died, 1884) Hirtli of Sir 
Samuel Komi Ily (dud, 1818) Hnth of Volmy (dud, 1820) 
Birth of Huron win Stun (dud, 1831) Hath ol William Blake 
plied, 1827) 

1758 PiusMid ov( riun by Russians, Tanunry Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick dnvcs the Freni h from Hanover, kc , Febiuary-March, 
and takes Maiden Maicli 14 Subsidy treaty between (heat 
Hi itam and Ptussia, April 1 1 Clement A III pope, July 6 Arcot 
taken by the french, Oc toiler 4 Battle of Hochkirchen, — I) aim 
dcf( its Fredeiuk II , October 14 Fien< h besiege Madras, Decem- 
ber 11 February 11), 1751) New tiea ty of alliance between France 
and Austna, I)u ember 30 Dollond’s achiomatie object glass m 
vented Annual Register begun by Dodsley Swedenborg's New 
Jerusalem published Birth of N< Ison 

1750 Surat taken by tin English, Marib 2 Treaty between 
Russia and Sweden for neutrality of the Baltic, Mart h 9 Battle of 
Maiden, August 1 Chalks III kmp of Spam, August 10 Ad- 
miral Host awen defeats French fleet m Bay of Lagos, August 18 
Expulsion of !e suits from Portugal, Si ptembir 8 Dresden taken by 
I nit a nalists, September 5 Battle of Quebec , deaths of Montcalm 
ami Wolfe, Septembii 13 Adnmul Hawke defeats Marshal (’on- 
flans in Qmberon Bay, November 20 Marshal Daun captures 
Gem nil Finck and bis army at Maxtn, November 21 Return of 
Halley's comet Bn tbs of Poison, Wilbci foie e, Pitt, Robespuin, 
Dan ton, Sdnllcr, Burns Death of Miupertms (born, 1(107) 
Husseins and lirst pait of Tint ram Shandy published 

1700 Cupline of Areot by the English, Fi hi uaiv 9 Hatths of 
Landsliut, June 23, Cotbach, luly 10, Liegmtr, August 16 Eng 
lish e oiirpmst of Canada e ompli ti el, Sopte mber 8 lie rhn occupu <1 
by Russians, October 9 12 George III king of Gre it Britain, 
Oe tobei 25 Battle of Torgau, — Daun defe ated, Novcmbi l 3 1 ddv- 
stone lighthouse eompleted by Simaton Mae pin i son’s Ossian 
published, 1760 (13 Birth of Saint Simon (died, 1825) 

1701 Pom hi lie 1 1 y taken by Coott , Janu iry 1 4 Dominica taken 
by tin fnglish, Tuned “family Compact* between the kings 
of fiam e and Spain, August 15 Mamago of G» orge III , St pt< in 
bei 8 Resignation of Pitt, Octobu 5 Colluigtnke n by Russians, 
December 1(1 Bridge u ate r Canal completed bv Hundley transit 
of Venus Death of William Law (born, 1686) 

1762 England declare s war on Spain, Jammy 2 Peter III 
emperor of Russia, Tannaiy 5 Martini epic taken by the I nglisli, 
February 4 Fie tie ink II concludes peace with Russia, May 5 
Rail of ilute prime mimstei of f nglnnd, May 29 Poitugal invaded 
by Spaniards, May Pune of Hamburg between Freddie k II ami 
Sweden, May 22 Piter III deposed, and sue < ei did byCatbuim 
11, luly 9, put to dtatb, July 19 Havana taken by eail 
of A11 n marie, August 13 The Spaniards driven out of Portugal, 
autumn Hyelei All lajah of Mysoie Rousseau's Contrat Social 
and Emile published Diath of Anson (born, 1697) Births of 
Fichte, Cobbett, ami William Carey 

176 3 IVai e of Pans, hi tw f ien (heat Bn tain, France, Spain, nnd 
Portugal, Febru iry 10 Peace of Ilubertsbuig, between Austna, 
Prussia, and Saxon), f ebiuary 15 , end of the Seven Years’ War 
George Gre nwlli hist loid of the treasmy, Apnl 8 Anest of John 
Wilkes, Apnl 80 Latent beat discoveiecl by Black, 1759-03 
Birth of lean Paul Rie liter (dud, 1825) 

1704 Wilkes expelled the House of Commons, Tanuary 19 
Alliance between Russia and Prussia, April 11 Ivan VI murdered, 
Jul) 0 Stanislas Poiuatowski ilerted king of Poland, Septembi r 
7 Jesuit Older suppressed in fiance b\ Louis W , November 
26 B\ ion's voyage i omul t lie w oild begun Laidnei s Testimonies 
to the Tmth of the C hns'ian lit hymn publislnd Death of Hoguith 
(born, 1007) 

1760 Stamp Art passed b) Bntish ran Lament, March 22 
Opposition to it begun by Vuginia, Mav LokICIim gournoi and 
commumlei m chief at Calcutta, May Rockingham administration 
formed, Tuly 10 Joseph II emperor, August 18 Lady Hunting- 
don s Connexion founded BlaeJcstoiu’s Commentaries published 
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1 766 Death of the Chevalier de St George (the old Pretender), 

January 2 Christian Vll king of Denmark, January 14 Amen 
can Stamp Act repialed, March 18 Second Pitt administration, 
August 2 War between Ilyder All and the Nizam of the Deccan t 
alliance of the English with the Ni/am, November Expedition of 
Wallis and Cartel 1 1 to the South Seas Bougainville’s voyage round 
the world begun Lessing s Laoeoon published Goldsmith's Vicar 
of Wakefield Births of Madame de Stad, Dalton, W H Wol 
laston, and M ilthus < , 

1767 Expulsion of Jesuits from Spain, Marih 31 Corsica 
given up by Genoa to Frame, Ma) 16 Alliance of Hyder All and 
the Nizam against the f nglish, September Otaheite discovered 
by Wallis and Cuiterit JSautical Almanac first published Births 
of W von Humboldt, A W Sc bleed, and Mana Edgeworth 

1768 Wilkis duted M P for Middlesex, March , not caused 
by Ins imprisonment, May 10 General Gage arrives with Bntish 
troops at Boston, September 26 Lord Chatham resigns pnvy seal, 
Octobci 15 War bitwiui Russia and T ui key, October Jesuits 
expdlcd from Naples, Parma, and Malta Cook a first voyage round 
the world, 1768-71 The Royal Academy of Arts, London, founded 
Death of Nathaniel Laidncr (born, 1684) Births of Schleier- 
madier, Chateau bi land, and General Hoc be 

1769 The Lctti is of “Junius ' begin to appear, January Hyder 
All ravages the Carnatic, January Wilkes again expelled the 
Commons, February 2, rt -elected for Middlesex, February 16 
Hyder All compels tin English to enter into alliance with him, and 
to restore their conquests, April Clement XIV pope, May 19 
Occupation of Coi sic a by the french, May ShakeBpeaie Jubilee 
at Stiatford on Avon, September 6-8 Moldavia and Wallachia 
oc c ujned by Russia, September Watt's first patent for steam engine 
Robertson s History of Charles V published Births of Napoleon 

1 , Wellington, Alexander von Humboldt, Marshal Ncy, Cuvier, 
Lord Castle reagh, Brunei (the cldei), Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Meheniet All, Sir John Malcolm, and M dc Bourne nne 

1770 Resignation of Grafton , Lord North’s administration formed, 
January 28 The “Boston Massacre,” March 5 The French 
East India Company dissolved by Louis XV , Apnl 8 Act for 
rijiial of certain colonial duties passed, April 12 Liberation of 
Wilkes, Apnl 17 Marriage of the Dauphin Louis with Mane 
Antoim tic , May 16 Tnal of Wooilfall, printer of Junius, June, 13 
Austrians enter Poland, about imdsuinrnei Turkish fleet defeated 
by Russians off Chios, July 6, and burnt m Chtsmch Bay, July 7 
Gi m ill Koimmzofi defiats the Tuiks on the Ivaghul, 'August 1 
Prussian troops entir Poland, autumn New South Wales dis 
coveieil by Cook Goldsmiths Deserted Village published Death 
of Clmttirton (bom, 175*2) Births of Wordswoith, Hegel, John 
foster, Gioigi Canning, and Thorwaldsen 

1771 Piunanitnt ol Pans ixiled by Louis XV, January 19 
Gustivus 111 king of Sweden, fibnnry 13 Shah Alum II entirs 
Delhi, Du ember r l lie Cnniea sti/id by Russians Death of 
Smollett (born, 1721) Bulbs of Sydney Smith, J^ngaul, Sir 
Waltei Scott, James Montgomery, Archduke Chailes, and Murat 
fust edition of Encyclopadnt Bntanmca published 

1772 Warren Hastings govimoi of Bengal, Ajiril 13 Treaty 
of St Pi til slang for paitition of Poland betwi en Austna, Russia, and 
Prussia, August 5 New < onstitution established in Swc den, August 

21 Cook’s second voyage round the woild, 1772-74 Royal 
Marriage Act pawn! Death ol Swedenborg (born, 1688) Births 
of Novalis, S T Coleridge, Fourier, and 1) Ricardo 

1773 Ahmed IV sultan, January 21 All Bey defeated and 
eupturid by Murad Bey, April 13 , assassinated a few days later 

< onstitution of East India Company changed, Tunc Society of 
Jesus suppressed by Clement XIV , luly 31 Diet of Poland con- 
cludis cession with the paititiomng powers, September 18 
Rohih und ravaged by M mrattas Agitation in Boston, Mass f 
against tbe tea tax, Deieinbci 16 Bnths of JefTiey, F Hclilegel, 
Sismondi, and Thomas Young 

1774 Wancn Hastings first governor-general of India, January 
Abdul Hamid sultan, January 21 Boston Port Bill passed, Marcn 
General Gage appointed governor of Massachusetts, April 2 Louis 
\V1 kmg of France, May 10 General Court of Massachusetts 
closed, June 17 Treaty of Kutchuk Kamardji, between Russia 
aud Turkey, July 21 Congiess opens at Philadelphia, September 
5 , doses October 26 Death of Pojic Clement XiV , September 

22 Pul laments of France re es ablished by Louis XVI , November 

12 Niw Caledonia discovered by Cook Oxygen discovered by 
Priestley and by Seheele Chesterfield’s Letters published 
Goethe's Leiden dcsjunqen Werther The Wolfenbuttclschc Ft an - 
mente Births of Southey and Mczzofanti r 

1775 Pius VI pope, February 14 Battle of Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, Apnl 19 famine riots at Veisailles, May Washington 
c nmmander m ihn f of continental aimy, June 5 Battle of Bunker 
Hill, Turn 17 Boston lmisted by Washington, July 2 Montreal 
taken by (»i mrul Montgomery, November 12 Code of Cath print 
II published Lavatei's Physiognomy Births of Cliailes Lamb, 
Turner, Jane Austen, and O'Connell 

1776 Evacuation of Boston by the English, March 17 Canada 
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evacuated by Americans, June 18 Declaration of lndej>endence of 
the “United States, July 4 Commissioners of United Mates 
sent to France, September British troops enter New Yoik, Sep 
tember 16 Netker's administration (I ranee), No\embei Butt It 
of Trenton, Dee ember 26 Cooks last \o\age begun Fust \ol 
of Gibbon s Roman Fmpire published (completed, 1778) Smith s 
Wealth of Nations Birth ol Niebuhr 

1777 National flag of United States adopted, Jum 14 ]«xt 
• cutiou of Di Dodd for forguy, Tunc 27 llitth of Biamlyvvim, 

September 11 Gun ml Ilow'c takes Plulade Iplna, Siptunbu 27 
Battl"of Geimautown (h tube t 4 Surrender of Genual Buigovim 
to Genual Gates, at Sai itoga, October 1C Aiticlis ol (onhdua 
tion of United States agietd to, Noumbci l r > Suspension ol 
Habeas Coipus Att m Gnat Britain, Deeunbu 11 Dtath ol 
Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, Detunbu 30, followed l>\ 
dispute as to siuecssion How ud’s Slate of tin P) isons published 
Births of Ocrsttd, Dt la Mottc louque, and Thomas Campbell 

1778 ludepuuluui of United States mogui/td by Iiance, 

JanUHiy H> , ticnt\ of nmitv sigmd, lanuaiy 30 1 nglish ami his 

sadoi reealhd fiom Puis, Much Id Death ni Chatham, May 11 
France dedans wm against Ingland, 1 ul\ 10 Suv uniuh taken 
by tlio English, Du ember 28 Sandwnh Islands uid Owliyhet clis 
eovertd by Cook l hath of Voltaic Butlis of Thom is Blown, 
Sir Iluuiphiey Davy, Dc Candolb, and G«i) Luswu 

1779 Adiuiial heppcl tiled by couit maiti il and acquitted, Jan 
uaiy-f ebiuaiy 11 Captain Cook (boin, 1728) killed m Owliyluc, 
hobruaiy 14 Putt e of Tt si ben, May Id, ends mui ot tin Bauman 
succession Spam did ues wai igamst Gnat Bn tain, lunt 10 
Alliance of Spam with United Stitcs, July 13 bhetsot In mu 
and Spam m the English Cliauni 1, August Uiotestant Assot uition 
founded m England lolmson s Lars of the Putts published, 
1779-81 Tlio Ohuif Hymns Bnths of Mooic, (Ehlcnsihlagu, 
Oken, and Bei/i lius 

1780 Rodney dt teats Sp imsh lb < t off < 'ape St \ ini ( lit, J mu uy 
16 Clou leston sun emit is to Sn 1! Clinton, May 13 The (i onion 
riots in Loudon, lum 2 Annul Neutiulity la tween Russia, 
Denmark, amlSwuhn, July 9 and August 1 , joined by Slabs 
Genual, Duunbu 21 Anot t.iken by llytlu \h, Oitobu dl 
Death of Man i Llnnsa, November 29 Vui mi it ion suggt slid 1>> 
Jenner 

1781 The bunch imude lusty, ntul uc deflated, JtmunyO 
Boftibaidmcnt of Gilualtui by Srmm uds, Apnl 12 to Novembu 26 
Conquest of Flonda by Spanianis com pit tt tl May Nt « kei ri signs, 
May 33** kmg of Piussia joins Aimed Niutiahty, May 8 Sn 
byre Coott defends H\du AUmnrPoito Novo, Inly 1 \orktown 
ou u pied by Lonl Cornwallis, August 1 St i light oil the Doggti 
liank between English md l>ut< h, August 5 Pin unpcioi puns 
Armed Neuti alitv, 0< tolar 0 b tin t of toleiation issued by tin un 
puor, Oelobt l Id \ oiktown eapitulates to Washington, Ot tohn 10 
TlieBiriier Tn it) dissolvtd, Novunbu Uianus (Gtoigiuni Snlus) 
(list ovuttl by llerst bt 1 Hum! i \ Sc lands origin itt d by Kobt it K ukes 
Births ol 11^ b ( linton, G Steplnnson, and Sir b (.bantu y 

1782 Suomi Rot kmglmtn administration in office, Minch 27 
Vntmy of Kodmy ovt l Pie mb fleet ofl Domnina, Apnl 12 Death 
of Hot kmgbam, Inly 1 Slnlburne administration, luly 10 
Tlie “Royal Gtoigt sinks at Smthead, August 20 Sueusslul 
eleft nee of Gibialtai against the illit s by Gt m i il Flliotf Prolmii- 
n lines of pt at t Intuitu England md the United Slates, Novembu 
30 Chultston evaluated bv the I nglish, Duimhir 14 Death 
of Hy der All, Det embi i 7 Tippoo Saib bueutda lum Poyning s 
Law (Ireland) it ptah d Koussi* ill’s ( 'oh fission s publish* d 

178d So\u ugnty of tin Cnnua sold to Cithenm II , 
lanuaTV 20 (.oahtion mimstiy of box and Noith, Ajml 2 
lhlimtive treaty of pint bitwem England and United Stitts 
signed at Paris, Siptunbu d Tuatv of pcite bttwun (neat 
1 >u tarn, Frame, and Spain, Stptunbu 3 The Coalition mimstiy 
dismissed, Du ember 1 3 Pitt appointed fust lonl ot the tiiasuiy, 
Detembei 10 Washington rt signs bis e oinmission, Detunbu 
23 First expeuments with Montgolliu s ail balloon Onlei of 
St Patnek fouiub d Until of Bohvai 

1784 Tippoo tom ludis pent with the b nglish, —it stitution of 
eonquests agm d to, Mauh 11 Tit at y of pi at c bitwem England 
and Holland, Iune 20 Pitta India Bill passed, August 13 The 
Board of Control istabhsliid Dtath of Tohnson, Dir ember 13 
Bramah lock patonted Mitfoid’s Ihston/ of (he* u, vol i , pub 
lishcd (c#mpleted, 1818) 

1785 Resignation of Wmnn Hastings, bebmaiy 8 John 
Adams, first ambassaden of United Stites to England, prt Rented to 
George J 1 1 , Jum 1 Confederation of Saxony, lhaiidenburg, 
and JI an over, July 23 Treaty of Foutaim bleuu between the 
emperor and the States General, guaranteed by France, signed, 
November 8 Expedition of La Peioust to South Seas Koyal Irish 
Academy lncoiporated Dtath ot General Oglethorpe (hoin, 1600) 

1786 Impeachment of Wairen Hastings, Felmiary Fiuienr k 
William II king of Prussia, August 17 Lord Cornwallis govornor- 
gencrul of India, September Treaty of navigation and commerce 
between Great Britain and France, September 26 Sebastopol 


founded University of Bonn founded Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society instituted Biuiik’s Poems published Dtath 
of Admiral lvtppel (bom, 1725) 

1787 hirst Assembly of Notables meets at Versailles, February 
22, closes May 25 Tlie purliuim lit of Puns exiled, August Sep 
te in bo i \\ u betwu n Ku>siu and Tiukt\ it m wed, August The 
Piussums mvadc Holland, ami leston the stadtholdei, September 
biuption of Etna, luh to Oitobu Sornty fm RiippitHsitm of the 
slnvt trade foi me d in London Dtath of Glmk (bnni, 1712) 

1788 bust jmblitatnm ol Uo lams, Jimuaiy 1 (as Daily 
Umiu sal RufisU / fiom Jami uv 1, 1 7 ' Death of Pnnee Chailcs 
bduaid Jimiurv 31 The tmpeioi tl»<lait*N wa tig mist 3'uikey, 
libiuan 3 Tnal of Wamn Hastings btgms hbiuaiy 13 
luikisli tliet defecated and dcstioyeil, lum 26 Kussi i tlu hues 
wni against Swulm, July 11 Nukti luallul, \ugust 24 
Tun inn in > inn unh of Gunge III , itgtney ol Pinin' of Males, 
Oi total to hebruuv 17S9 Suomi \ssimbly of tlu Notables, 
Noyeuibii b-Duunlnr 12 Pt n il sttlbimnt it Botany Bay 
Drnmige of tin Pontine Maisbt s t ompb t« <1 

1789 ('limits IV king of Spain, Junuin 17 Selim III 
Kultan, Apnl 7 Mutiny of tlu “ Bounty,’ Ajnil28 AVasluugton 
lust picsulint of United States, Apnl i0 I nst hunt b Kt yolution , 
o))cmng of tlu Stab s (»t niial at \ 1 1 smile s May 5 National 
Asstmbly i oustitutul, hint 17 F.ill of tlu Bastille, July 14 
Abolition of feudal puviloges, August 4 Jiisiiiicetion m tlu 
Nc tliei lands, St ptimbii Suwaioil tbfeatstlu Tui kn f bipte tube l 
22 .latobm ( lubaettlis at Pails, about Octobu 3 he Auhtinms 
expillul fiom the Nttluilands, Dutmbti land st ttlc nient m 
India begun Htistluls gnat tt It scope comphtul \\ r hite« 

at mill History of Srf hoi m puhlishid Bntb of Ntarnln 

1790 At t of Union ol B< lgn Umtid Piomik t s Mgm d at BiusscIh, 
.la m ary 11 Inaty of allimu bitwun Pmssn and tin Poite, 
Jnnuiry 31 Moinstit yows abohsbul m bianu, btbimuy 13 
Death of lostjdi 11, lebniuy 20 Dtftiihiyt allium t betwim 
Pmssn and Poland, M in h 20 ’litlis of honour aboliHlud m 
Franu, lum 20 Fuhiation left of tin ( himjtselt Mais, Inly 14 

1 eat t of Wtula between Lussn and Swuhn sigmd \ugust 14 
Fust issue ot assi m its m Frauen, Sejdembei 0 Leopold Tl 
elit tul enipi nn, St ptt mix 1 >0 Austiuns t ntei Biusst Is l)u tin 
bei 2 (onvtntion betwuutlu imptioi md muhating poweis 
uni of tlu Btlgmi lit pu bln , Dutmbti 10 Ismail tikm by 
Suwniotl, Dutmbti 22 City ol Washington fountlul Bmke’fi 
lit flat ions on tin Ftnoh lit eulutwn published 

17 ( M Dt it li of lolin Wish y , Man h 2 Dt nth ot Mu ebiau, Apnl 

2 New Polish ( onstitution ]uomnlgi1ul, M ly 3 hhgbt oi Louis 
X\1 liomlNus, Jum 20, lit is am steel at V in run s and biought 
back, Juno ‘21 Pin silt) nots it Bn nunghaiii, July 14 Declara- 
tion of Pilmt/, August ‘27 Fust toilitum (lutyyuii Austria and 
Piussn) toimcd, August 27 'lie eon titution tomjiletul by 
National Asstmbly, Siptunbu 3, autpftd by 1 ouis, St]»t<mbei 
14 Mu ting of N itmu il Itgislutiu \sstmbly at Pans, Ot tolar 1 
lhiith of Potemkin, Oitobu J(> lb ]»n st nt ihu govnnim nt mtio- 
diitul m (Htn ad i (jah mi s disioetiy of animal elutiuit) jmb 
lislud D lsnn h s t*ui lOsitus of LiUnitna jmbljslitd 

1792 IVatt of Jassy bttwun Kussia and 'Inikty, Jnmuuy 9 

Altai k on Senngapitam by tin J* nglish, Ft In univ (> Piutlmlthe 
hmpiioi Iieopold II, Mmh 1 Gmnulist mimstiy at I’ms 
ManJi Gustauis III of Swulm assissinituL J»y Ankarstiom, 
Mmh 10, ttiistiuis IA sutuuls Pt ut t one ludui bttwun the 
h nglish and 'lippoo, ussmn of half of Myson, Martb 19 r riu 
blue ks in St Domingo du 1 m d fm , Ajml J IjouisXVI dedans 
wm against tin king of llungaiy, Ajml 20 Jnvuyion of tin 
National Asstmbly and tin 3 minus by tlu mob, “ piocessmu of 
tin blink bnu Ins, Jum 20 ImuikikII dt t tul t mot mi, July 5 
M uiift sto of duki of Biunswnk, July 25 Dtath of the earl of 
Guildford (Lonl Noith), August 5 Attack on tlu Tuilnus 
mahsatn of tin Swiss gudids, August 10 Louib and bin family 
impiisoiud in tin Tt inpit , August 13 Invasion of Frinee btgms, 
August 18 3 lit “Siptunbu Massac ns,” at Pans, Septt mbt r 

2- i Opening of Nation d ( ouvt utiou, Septt mbti *21 Abolition 
ot roy lit y, St ptt mini 2J 33ie lit public jnoi l.nmt d, Scptunbtr 
22 33ie Kt v olutiniiui y e ah ndai ulo[>tc d, St pteinlu i 22 Frem b 
ot t upation of Sav o), St ptembi 1 Battle of It nmppt s, Novembt r 
0 lit Igium ovtimn by tin Htiieh, Novunbtr- Det ember 3 In 

St lit lilt opmed to all nations, Novembu 22 hoxa Libtl Bill 
pissul Baptist Missicmaiy Sot it ty founded Gas first uhuI for 
lighting 

1793 Tieaty bt twt en Russia and Piussia for setomi })aitition of 

Poland, Januuiv 4 Allen Bill passed in b n gland, Januaiy 4 
Exeeution of J>ouis XVI, January 21 Invasion of HoIJaiul by 
Dumouru r, February Washington piesuhnt of United States 
(second term), March 4 Inaumction m La Vtndee, Mnuli 10 
Revolutiomn y I’libunal established, Mart h 11 “ Re lgn of 3\ rror " 

English arnn suit to Holland, Maich Dtath of Chief-Justice 
Mansfield, March 20 (bom, 1705) Fall of the Girondists, June 
2 Assassination of Marat bv Charlotte Corday, July 13 , execu 
tion of Charlotte, July 17 Levy en masse of the French ordered, 

v - 94 
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August 23 Pondic lu rry taken by the English,. August 2.5 
Toulon taken by Lord Hood, August 28 Lyons taken by 
Kt llumuiui, October 9 Flxtcution of Mane Antoinette, Oetobcr 
l r » of the Gnondistx, (Mohci 51 Woitduji of reason introduced, 
Novembei 10 Toul<mntiik<.ii, — N inohoii Rouapaitt at the siege*, 
1)«< e mix r 18, 111 Tin Nayud* 8 of Nantes, December Sex ie»ty of 
Unite <1 Ilislniien foumjeel 

1704 Insimeetlem m Poland, hose ms/ko g< in mlissimo, Alan h 
Kxe e ution e»t Duntori aiielbis folium is, Apnl 6 JHube is Coi pus At t 
suspendeelin I 1 nglunl, M iv 2 5 Yutoiyof Loid Howe ovu Vnmli 
fleet, ofl Blest, June 1 htti dc 1 FJri Su/trfrm, lime 8 Battle of 
Fie unis, June 26 Vail of Robe sole rte , end of tin lie igu of Terioi, 
July 27 ( oisu il i< due e d l»y the 1 ngbsli, August 4 Battle of Alacie 

Wie e , hose lUX/ko wouneled and e iptllie d, ()e teibe 1 10 Til ds of 
flat tly , Home T eioke , and otheix, (Mobil Novuiilxi Bittle of 
Piaga, tlie Boles elefeateel by huw u«>Jl, Novtinlxi 4 Waisaw 
elite ml by Kusxi ms, Novembei 9 'I In I 4 nglish driven fiom 
Hull end, Dtcunhn ( ’haprx y telegiapli invented Godwin’s 
Oat/r/i H ilhnms published rule y s EvuO hu v Goethe’s U'c/hr/m 
Mnstm hhifahn 

1795 Thud putitinn of Bohittel aiimgeel between Kuhsiu, 
Austin, and Biuhsiu, J.umaiy 5 The Vnneh e nte r Amsti ulain, 
Januaiy B) Abolition of tin st ulthedeh late , tin Bat an m 
Republic established, Vt hi mny 21 Insiiiie e tion at Bans, Apnl 1 
Plain of U isel between Vie mb Be public and the king of Biussn, 
Apnl 5 Anjuilt d of Wemeu Hastings, Apt il 25 liiburreetion 
at Buis, hi ly 20 21 Tie ity of Base l lx tvve e u Vianet and Spun, 
luly‘2‘2 Tin Hue < lory e stahlisln el, August 22 Cape of Good Hope 
take n by the V ngli h, Septe in I * i Anne \ ttion e»f Belgium to Frame , 
Oetohei 1 L tst sitting of National ( oim ntion, <>e tube i 26 king 
Stanislas alxln ites, Novembei ‘25 l Jute h settle incuts in Ceylon 
take n by Vnglisb Institute of Vianet anel £n>It Eolytuhniquc 
founded Muvnooth College , Inlinel, founded 

1790 Insli Insunee turn Ae t pasael, Male h 10 Battle' of Lodi, 
May 10 Milan elite re el by N epoh on, May 15 Tuaty between 
Fieiith Republic, and the king of Kudinia foi cession of Nut, 
Savoy, &e , May 16 Bologn i elite ltd by Napoleon, dune 18 
Allianee between Vianet and Spam, August 19 Spain dee late s 
war igainsl Gnat Biitun, (Molxi 0 Susponsitm of Ilibeas 
Cot pus Act ill lie 1 111(1, < Mobil 2(5 Bittle ot Alt oil, November 
15-17 Baul e mp« 101 of Russia, Nove mix i 17 (Tspieluu Republic 
founeleel, Deeembei Attempt of Gemini lloe.be on Belaud, Dee 
ember ‘2*2-27 1 1> diaulu nit ss pate ute el b\ Biamali 

1797 Buttle of K i v oli, Jammy 14 Capitulation of Mantua to 
Napoleon, Ftbruniv 1, 2 Aelmual lei vis tie feats Spanish lleet oil 
Cape St Vincent, V(biu«i> If John Adams pusidc nt of Unite el 
States, M .il e U 4 Nipoleon eleelaieswu on Venue, May 5, and 
ente s the < it\, Mii> B> Coum ils ot Vi\e llundn d and of the Am it nts 
established at Bans, M ly ‘20 Liguniu Republic e xt.ihlishi d, June 
CTsulpnu Re'jmblie, 1mm ‘29 Death of Burke, Inly 9 Dt ith of 
Bums, Inly 21 (oupdetat of 18th Vimtidoi, Septembei 4 
Aeliuiial Dune all eh feats 1 Jute li llett oil ( inipe idowu, Ot tobe 1 11 
Tlcaty of ( mipo Voimio between Flliue iml Alistlia, Oetobel 17 
Fitch in k William I II king of Biussia Novtinlxi 1(> (ongiessof 
Rastudt ope ns, Deeembei 9 Insiiiie < t ion at Home, Deeembei ‘27 
Fust issue ot om -pound notes by Bank of Engl mel 

1 7‘>S Onujntion of Rome by 1 lit* Vie mil, Vebmiuy 10, a 
republic pnx burned, Iubiutiy 15 Subjugation ot Swit/e iland by 
the Vie in h, Januaiv-Mimh Hehetie ltepubln pioelaimed, April 
12 Annexation of Geneva to Fiarne, Apnl 2(1 Rebellion in 
Ireland bit aks out, Mny 25 M dta taken b\ Napoleon, Tune 11 
Vumh invasion of Vg\pt, Tuly 1 Battle of tlu ByiainnK Inly 
>1 Bittle of the Nile , August 1-2 Gem lal Humbeit lands Vrtmli 
fore i at lull da, \ugust, sunc nth is to Ge m nil Like, Septembei 8 
Rome occupied by Nt ipolitans, November 29 Abdieation of king 
of Sardinn, Deeembei 9 Allium e between Russia and the Boite, 
Deeembei 25 Tmity between (neat Hi it am untl Russia, l)e eein 
ber29 Bn omc Tax piopost d by Bitt, Den nd>ei Teinie r mlnqumt 
(“ Vue r in if ion ’) published Lithography invented by Senefelehi 
Haydns ( nation piexliutel 

1799 Naples ente led by the Vreiieli, lanuaiy V ipitulatiou of 
VJiie nine iNtc in tee tlie Vitiuh, Jaiiuaiv 29 Invasion of Syria by 
Napoleon, Vebiuniy Massine of Jafhi, Maieh 7 IJiisue e essful 
siege of Atu by Napoleon, Match 10 Mij *21 Invasion of My soli 
by the Vngbsli Maieh Congiess of Rastudt closed, Anril 7 

ringap it mi steunud by the English under Bainl , TTppoo killed. 
May 4 Second coalition against Vinnco formed, June 22 
Nipoleon defeats Tmks at Abouku, July 25 Fndumiid IV of 
Naples n stent'd, tuly 27 Russians enter Svvitzulaud, August 
Deatlt of Pius VI , August 29 Zuneh enteml by the French, 
Septembei 26 Re ti e at of Suw ai ofl fi om Sw itzu land, Si ntembe i 29 
Rome l ec ovt red f l om the Fie nt li, St ptemlx r 30 Ovoithiow of the 
Pneitory, 18tli Bniinairc, Novtmbu 9 Napoleon “ hirst Consul,” 
Deeembei 24 Death of Washington, Dee ember 14 Laplace’s 
Mfmmque Crlevti published (completed, 1825) 

1800 Bius VI i elected pope, Maieh 14 Cession of Surat to 
East India Company, May 13 Passage of tlie Great St Bernard by 
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Napoleon, May 17-20 Battle of Marengo, June 14 Legislative 
Union ot Great Britain and li eland by Act passed July 2 Malta 
taken by English, September 5 Cession of Mysore to the 
English, Oetobcr 12 Battle of Hohenhndcn, Deeembei 3 The 
Voltaic pile invented The Jmtnml des iMbuts founded 

1801 Vust nu penal parliament of United Kingdom meets, 
January 22 Resignation of Pitt, February f> Addington first 
loid of the tie asm v Peace of Lunevillc, l*e binary 9 Thomas 

1 1 ffe rson preside nt of United States, Maieh 4 Battle ot Alcxan- f 
dna , Alwrciomby moitally wouneled, Maicli 21 Kmgehun of 
Etruria elected by Napoleon, March 21 Paul, impuor ot Russia, 
niuithred, Alaich 24 , Ahxantlei 1 sue cuds Victory of Nelson 
over Danish fleet at (’opt nhagui, Apnl 2 Cairo surrenders to the 
English, June 27 Concordat be tween Pius VII and Napoleon, 
luiy 1 5 Met c a take u end pillage d by W ahliabc cs Evacuation of 
Egypt by the Viuith, September 2 Peace between Gnat Bntain 
mel Viauic, Oetobci 1 , between Kussiu anti Fiance, October 8 
Virst ('< nsus of Gnat Bntain taken J’lie asteioid Cues discovered 
by Pia//i Bloc k mat bine ly luventeil by Brunei 

1802 Fie nt h e xpedition against St Domingo, Felnuaiy Peace 
of Amiens, Maieh 27 Napoleon Fust Consul for life , August 3 
Rising of tlu Swiss untie i Aloys Reeling, hummci Piedmont an 
ne xed to Viain e , Siptunbc i 11 The astc loid Pallas discovered by 
Olbtis Edinburgh /h mow coiiiuu need, Oetobci 

1803 New constitution imposed on Switzerland by Napoleon’s 
“Aet ot Mediation, ’ Vebruaiy 19 Cape of Good Hope* rtstond to 
the Dutch, Felnuaiy 21 Vgypt t vae uatul by the Vnglisb, Maieh 
17 Louisiana sold by Napoli oil to United State s, Apnl 30 Eng- 
land declines wai against 1 lane e , May 18 llanove r sei/e d by the 
Fiench, June Rising in Belaud under Emmett, July 23 Re- 
parations foi Flench invasion of England, summei Wai be- 
tween the English and Simlii begins, August 3 Generil Lake 
eh 1 cats Mahrattius mat Delhi, and tutus tin city, September 
J2 Battle of Assave*, Septembei *2 5 St Domingo piochumed 
iiidepiiielu Novembei 29 TTt tty with Raj ill of Bum, Deec mber 
17, with Smdia, Deeembei *28 Atomic tlnoiy piopoumhd by 

1 >alton 

1804 Pub nation of the (W< Cun/ (JVii/io/fou ), J tmuiiy Duke 
of > lighten shot by older of Napoleon, Maieh21 Sunnam taken 
by the English, Apnl 29 Pitt pnme nmustu the siieuid tune', 
May 12 Napoleon “Emptioi of tlx Vit'lxh,” May 18 The Jespits 
uadmitte d to the* Two Sie dies, July 50 Fi me is II assumes title 
of he icditaiy cmpeioi ot Austna, August 11 Wai with Holkar 
tlnougli this yecu and the next ( oionution of Napoleon 1 and 
losephine by tlu Pope at Pans, Dee ember 2 Spam dedans war 
agmust Gicat Bntain Deeembei 12 AstuoidJuno eliseovcred by 
finding Bntisli and Von ign Bible Soen ty e*8tablislied Savings 
Banks ongiunte d St hillu s ll ilhdm J\H published 

1805 Siege ol Bliuitpon by tlu Vnglisb, lanuaiy Jt lft rson 

>n side nt of the Unite el States (hi e oiiel turn), M ue h 4 Battle t)f 
5hurt[ion, Apnl 2 Thud eonlition ngimst Vmme, Apnl 11 
Deith of Em l ol Shelburne, M iy 2 (bom, 17 57)*. Napoleon 
clowned king of ltily at Aid in, M iy 2(5 Genoa and Ligunan Re- 
publn liicoi ]xn ite d with Viuict, June 3 lmpe ae fnnent of Lord 
Mdvilh, June 2f> Tluid coalition against Viame* eomphtc'd, 
SejUembei 8 ( apituhetnm of <»e neral AI u k to N apole on at IJlm, 

(Mobil 17 and 19 Vntoiv and ehath ol Nelson at Tiafalgai, 
Oetohei 21 \ it nn i cxcupnd by tlie Vreinh, November 13 

Russian anel Bntisli fonts land in Nanhs, Novembei 20 Battle ol 
Auste rid/, Deeembei 2 Tuaty with Ilolkai, et saion of timtorv 
to the English, Deeembei 24 Peait of Pushing, Dee ember 26 
Bntisli and Von igu He hool Sex lety loumh d Voslti’s Jumay* pub- 
lished Stott s Lai/ of Hu Last Muistnl 

1806 The elt t tois of Havana ami Wuitemlx rg take the title of 
king, lanuaiy 1 Cape of Good Hope intake n by the English, 
Jammy 8 Death of Pitt, I aim uy 2‘5 (Benvdle and Fox admmi- 
stiation, Fehiuaiy Admit il Due kvvoith destioys Vumli sejjuadron 
oil St Domingo, Febnuuy 6 Pnissu eomlueles tuaty with Nft- 
ixdeou J Vebnitti^ 16 , i a titled Alaich 9 lose ph Bona jiartc made 
king of the Two Sicilies, Mardi 30 Tnal of Ixml Melville begins, 
Apnl 29, ae.quittal, June 12 Louis Napoleon Bonaoarte made 
king ot Holland, June 6 Gu*at Britain dee lares war against 
Russia, lum 11 Baltlu of Mania, July 5 Mutiny ol Sepoys at 
Velhue, Tuly 10 Confide lation of the Rhine formed, July 12 
Dissolution of tilt Holy Romm Vinpm, August 6 Death of Fox, 
Septembei 13 Fourth coalition against Fraiit e, October 6i Battles 
of Jena and Aucrstadt, October 14 Napoleon enters Beilin, 
Oetohei 27 Flighted Frcdein k William 111 , Oetohei Nanolcon s 
Beilin denet declaring the British Isles m a Matt of blockade, 
Novembei 21 Occupation of Hamburg by tlie Fniiili, November 
\V ar between Russia and Turkey begins, Novembe r 23 Elector of 
Saxony assumes title of king, December II The Russians enter 
But haiest, Deeembei 27 Hailey bury College founded 

1807 Battle of Fylau, Fcbnmiy 7 8 Sir J Duckworth forces 
the passage of the Dauianclles, Febm u\ 19 Abolition of the slave 
trade m Bntish empire by Act passed March 25 The Portland 
administration Apnl D&ntzic taken by the French, May 26 
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Saltan Selim deposed by Janissaries, Mav29, Mustapha IV succeeds 
Napoleon defeats the Russians at Fiiedland, .June 14 Confluence 
of the emiuiois Alexander and Napoli on near Tilsit, Jutu 25 
Peace ol Tilsit, July 7 and 9 Death <>t the Cuuhnal A oik, last of 
tin Stuarts, Inly Id Jerome Bonapaitc madi king ot Westphalia, 
August 18 lJombardimut of Copenhagen hy English tint, Sip 
tanba 2-5, surrender of Danish fleet Evacuation of Egyj>t hy 
• British fore es, September French invasion ot Portugil, Novan 
her, Lisbon cute ltd, November 30 Tin Prince Rc gait and Roy il 
fanuly^if Portugal embaik for Brazil, November 29 Rupturi la- 
twi i n (heat Butain and Russia, Novembir-Dtc auba l<nu«h 
tioops i liter Spain, Deeembei The kingdom of Etruiui seized by 
Napoli on, Dm uila r 10 Napoli on publishes tin Milan deem, 
December 18 The asteroid Vista disiovt n d by Olbtm /oo logic al 
Soeuty of London instituted Hcgila Fhanomenoloqie dm (mdts 
publishi d Mooie s Irish Ahlodns 

1808 Napoleon occupies Rome, Fibruaiy 2 A niw nobihtv 
tnaudin hiauu by Nanoleon, March 11 Abdication of Chailts 
IV of Spam in favoui of Fuilinand, pi line of Astuiius, Manli 19 
Murat mills Midi id, March 23 Jnxuuiction at Madnd, M ly 2 
Treaty of Bvyonne between Chatlis IV and Napoleon, Alay 5 
Abduationot bailinand, Alay b Jose oh Boimpuite iniult king of 
Spam, June G Siege of Sat igoxsa by tin Maieh begun, June 15 
Mm it nmle king ot Naples, July 15 Battle of Bayhn, July 21 
Sir A l tli nr Wellesliy lanilH m Spain, August 1 Sngi of Saiagossi 
raised, August 4 Battle of Vmiciia, — Wi lit sic y dt ft ats tla b u m li, 
August 21 Convention of ('mtui Confeumo of Ah xamla ami 
Napoli on at bitin t, Si ptuubei 27-Octobe rl4 MustaplmlV deposed 
and mui doled, November 15, Mahmoud li smiuds Mmlml 
entiled by Napoleon, December 4 Abolition of Spanish Inepii 
sitiou, Dteembir 4 Saragossa igun hombanlttl by tin Fu mb, 
Duunbei 20 Re'tleat of Sir John Moom begun, Deumbn ‘21 
Finland me oipoiatid witli Russia Alanby's ippaiutus toi saving 
lilt in slunwuck mventid Siotts Marmum published 

1809 To atv ot pc ate be twe i u (In at Butam anil Tuiki T mu n v 
5 Battli of Cm tula, death of Sir John Moor, Januuy 1 1» Sua 
gossixtoiuud by thi blench, Jaiiuaiy 27 Conduct ot the dnki 
of Ymk investigated by milium lit, Linuary-AIun h Wm 
bitwiin Russia and Till key, Kbruaiy Tin lines of Tiavummc 
stonmd by English, be binary 10 21 Tunis M idison pnsident 
of FJnitid States, Man h 1 (tuatavua IV ot Sweden deposit!, 
Man h 29 , Clui Its VIII suumls Opoito take n by Soult, M in b 
29 Re voUof Tyrol mule r Hoftr, Apiil 8 Invasion of Bivana by 
Austriana, Apnl 11 Passage of tin Douio by Wellington nuupation 
ot Oporto, Alay 12 N ipoleon tnteia Vitnni, May 13 States of 
the Church urnixid to Fiance, Alay 17 Bittle of Aspern, Aliy 
21-22 Charlis XIII kmg of Swuh n, June 6 N molt on txeotu 
win moated by the Pope , I urn* 10 Am at of tin Pope , July 5 Battli 
of Wagiam, Tuly 0 Battle ot Tiliveii, Jul\ 27 28 bnglish i v 
peditioii to Wale In un Siii Is, Inly 28 Finland ceded to Russia, 
August 7 Mushing takiubythc English, August lb Pi an of 
Vuima lutwf in Finuit and Austin, Ot tolar 14 Pi re eval ndmim 
Btratnm foimed, Ot tolar 30 Divoiei of the Empress Josi]>hnie , 
Dei i mher 15 Evae u ition of Wale Inn n by the English, 1)< ( < mix i 
23 The Qitarft rh / H< vu u i oiumein * cl (In hi uary ) 

1810 (lUdihloupt and Ainhoyna take n by tin English, Fibiuaiy 
Maiuago ol Napoli on with Anlnhnluss Al ma Louisa, Apnl 1 
Sir F Tim elect committed to tin Tima, Apnl 9 Silistru taken 
by Russians, June 21 Holland annexe <1 to Fiami, July 10 
Alassena takes Ciudad Koilugo, July 12 Bumidotte eliose n ctovwi 
inline of Sweden, August 21 Bittle 1 of Bustio September 27 
Wi llmgton s ui my within tin lim h ot Tone s Vnliis, Oitoba 10 
Insanity of George III, Novtmha Mamitms takt n by J nghsh, 
l)i umber 3 University of Balm founded Sect of Pmmtive 
Alithodists touiieh d by Hugh Bomne Madaino do Stalls De 
VAlhmaqm pubhslnd 11 aline maim s Ort/anoa 

1811 Tortowa take'll by Sue lnt, Jamnuy 2 Tin Regtmy Bill 
(flreat Bn tarn) passe el, Fibruaiy 5 Death ot Alaskelym, bcbrmuy 
i) (bom, 1782) AlasHim of tin Alamilukes ttCiuoh\ AUlnuut 
All, Maieh 1 Bailajo/ sum inieis to the bie m h, Alan h lo Battle 
of Fucntes d’Onoic, Alay 4, 5 Bittle of Albua i, Alav 16 Java 
conquered by the English, August 20 Death of Bishop Percy, 
Septembei 30 (bom, 1728) Luddite nots at Nottmghim begin, 
Novi mher Git at i omut visible foi torn mouths I5i 11 Rock light 
house bu^t by Stevenson N itioiml School Soeuty foumled 
Nu buhl *8 Uonusda (hstlnchlc published 

1812 Wellington storms Ciudad Rodngo, January 19, invests 
Badajoz, March 10 , storms the town, Apnl b New Spanish ion 
stitutjpn promulgated by the Cortes, Alareh 18 Assassination of 
Mi Perceval, May 11 Pc ait of Bin barest between Rusri i and 
Turkey, — the Prutli dee laml tin boundary of the two cm mus, Alay 
28 The Liverpool administration fount d, June 8 Tiie United 
States di ( lare war against Great Britain Tune 18 Napolexm di i lau s 
war against Russia, Tune 22 Treaties of peace between Great 
Britain, Sweden, and Russia, July 18 Rattle of Sal a main a July 22 
Madrid entired by Wellington, August 12 Smolaisko taken by 
the French, August 17 Battle of Borodino (the Moskwa), Sep- 


te mini 7 Moscow entered by Napoleon, the nty burnt, Scpteni 
bei 14 Moscow evaamted by the Memh, Oetobei 19 Bella 
steam vessel sails on tin Clyde Iodine diseoveud Colanlges 
The Friend publishi d First two cantos of Vhilde Harold He gel’s 
Loqik 

1813 bouitecn Luilditis i w iiitid at \ oik, lamiary 10 Con 
eoidat between Na^ohon I and Pius \ II , Jan tuny 25 Abolition 
ol .Spanish Inquisition hy tin (mtis, Iilnu.uy 12 P lttli coalition 
igamst Flame, ALmh 1 Junes Madison piesuhnt ot United 
Mate s (see one! ta m), Alan h 4 Battle of Lut/i u, M iv 2 Battle 
of Bautzen, Alay 20 21 lLmibmg seized b\ Uavoust, Muy 30 
Captuu of US iiigilt “ ( In sapeake bv II Ms ‘Shannon,’ 

j Jum 1 Battle of V it ten in, him 21 Bittle s ot the Pyiams, 

I luh 25 30 Battles of DiiseUti, August 2t, 15, ami 1/ St Se- 
histim stoinnd by Willmgton, August U Tie my of 'iopliti, 
allium e ot Russia, Austiiu, ami Piussia, N ptciuia i 9 Wellington 
passes tin Rnlav.ua, and liivehs Maine Oitoba 7 Battli of 
Lapsn, Oitobtr lb, 18, 19 Naitiality ol iswiLnl uni pioi lunmd, 
Noveinlm 8 Tin Fieneh evaluate Gummy, Novunbei 22 Wil- 
liam, print i ot Oiangi luallul, Diet mini 1 Eli i tin light dis 
io\ aid by Davy Shelby’s Qunu Mab published Southey s Life 
of A i him 

1814 Bohvai ilmf of it public of Vim/iula, Tanuury 1 fis- 

sion of Noiway to Swidi n bv tie ats otlxnl, lanuuv 14 Puis VII 
dismisse d tiom bout uni I >1« eu, I muuiy 22 Death of b ichte, Jauu- 
aiv 27 Battle ot Oithiz, bebrmuy 27 Treaty of ( laianont, 
Maieh 1 Capitulation of Puis, Maieh 31 1 utiy ot the allied 

soviiagns Deposition of Nape deem h> the Remit e, Apnl 1 Bitth* 
ot r I ou louse , Apnl 10 Abdn ation of Napoleon, Apnl 11 Louis 
XV 111 i nte in Puis (the first Restoi alum), Alay 3 Naia>leon 
lands m 1 lln, Al iv 4 badinmd Nil annuls the (onstitution, 
May i , i ntas Alielinl, Alav It ’Pin Pope t nte is Rome, Alay 24 
P< ui ol Puis, M i\ to Inv isum of (’an ula hy Anuneaiis, July 
Anm xitiou ot Belgium to llollam! agmd to, Inly 21 The In 
epusitiou ii » stahlisluel in Spain, July 21 Capture and burning of 
Washington hv Genital Ross August 21 llanos a aided into a 
kingdom, Oi tolar 11 (oiigiess of Vienna opens, Novimhii .3 
Pi ae i of (lln lit be t\\« e n Git ut BlltalU and Unite el .State s, De < e mix I 
24 New Oi leans attacked bv Sn V Pakaiham, Deeemlar 27 
New 4 oi u Law jiessi dm Miglaml Oulu of Jesuits re established 
h\ Pius \ II W oidswoith s Jjtiumion published Scott n M aur- 
h tj 

1815 Buttle of Niw Oilcans, Tummy 8 Napoleon rmajxs 

fioin I I ha, bihiuun 35. lauds at (hum s, Mare hi The kingdom 
of tin Ncthal unis e onstitute il , VV llli mi I pine laimtd king, Al in h 
lb Napoleon leui In s Pans, Almli 4, o “Tin Huiidnu Days* 
’lie it y ejf Vienna hitwuu Gnat Butam, Austiiu, Russia, and 
Pinssn, M lie h 23 Alurit lxgms wai ag mist Austna, Alaieh 28 , 
Ik is diii ate el at Tobntino, Aliy 2, 3, Mitre ndas Hie kmgeloni of 
N iph s to beidinaml IV’, Aliy 20 Najmleons in w constitution 
tec cptid, June 1 < it i man Coute de latum ((instituted by treaty of 

Vie nn i, him 8 Tantonal Hittlanciit of biuopi liyCongiess of 
Vienna, Jum 9 Battles of i igny and Qnitu Bits Jum 16 
B ittle* of VV ita loo Jum 18 Second abdication of N i|>ole on I , 
June 22 The allusmtei Puna July? be turn of Lotus Will 
to Pans (su olid Re stmution), Julv 8 Suiie inle i of Napoleon to 
Captain Maitland of H Al S “ Be lie lophon, ’ hi)\ 15 boiniatum of 
tin “Holy Alliance, ’ Sej»teniher 2b Amval of Napohon at St 
Heluni, Oi tola i lb Iomm Islands j»la< e d multi moteetion of 
(in at Butam, Ne)Vember5 Suoinl P< te c of Puns, Nov< liila r 20 
Alaislial Ney eondemmdto de it li by ( luinbe I of Pee IS, December 
b, and shot at Pius, Deeemba 7 r I In safely lump mventid by 
Davy Siotts (inn Mama run/ published VVoiilswoi til’s Jl lute 
l)m of Jfif/stom JSwdi Amo nan Ft t it w la gun 

1810 M image of PnmiSH (’luulotte of Miglmd with ITince 
Leopold of S ixc ( ohuig, Alay 2 Silut (’ommittei on jh dm at ion 
ajejxnntul May 21 lh ith of Aelmiral Loui Hood, luiu 27 
(hom, 1724) tooinhardim nt of Algn is by Admual Lonl b xinouth, 
August 2b Death of bill Slanhoja, Duunbei 15 (bom 1753) 
b let tne tdigiaph lnvinted by Ronalds Univasily of AVnisuw 
founded 1 ima s Jteqne Animal published Seott’s Antiquary 
and hid 1 /vital it if 

1817 bums M om oe president of United State s, Alareli 4 Sub- 
p< nsion of Jlala isCoijius Ait, March 4 r l lie “ Blau ke t Alee tmg * 
at Mini In sta dispasi el by the Militaiy , Maieh 11 The “I)eibv 
slim Insuriei tion,” Jum 8, 9 Dissolution of the Alahratta (’on 
fidoiaey, Jum l l Pius VII condemns Bible Societies bv bull of 
Tune 29 Death of Cun m, October 11 (born, 1750) Death of 
Rose mx/ko, Oi tohn 15 Pindaiee wai higms, Oe tolur Death of 
Pnmess (Tuulotte, Novemlw r 6 Holknr ill featul by the FngliBh 
at halt h of Akhudpon , Duaiiba 21 Wataloo Bridge, London, 
ojxned The kaltidoHi oj>e invented by Brewstir Shelley’s Jtcvolt 
ot Islam jmbhshe d Moor lh Lalla Iloohh Black u ood & Fdmhurgh 
Magazine c omirn m t d 

181 8 The English conclude peace w ith Holkar, lanuaiy 6 Repeal 
of Habeas Coijms Susjh nsion Act, January 81 Boinadotte (as 
Charles XIV ) king of Sweden, February 6 Congress of Aiz-la- 
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Chapelle opens, February 14 , closed, November 20 End of the 
Puidarte war, May Constitutional charter of Havana, May 25 
Marriages of duke of Glarenc c* with Pnnctss Adelaide of Saxe Mein- 
engeu, and of duke of Knit with Hum ess Mary of Saxe (Jobuig, 
July Id Suicide of Sn Samuel KomilJy, November 2 Death ot 
Queen Chailottc of England, Novi mber 17 Evai uatioti of French 
terntoiy by the army of occupation, Novunbn 30 Subjugation 
of the Wuh habits completed by lluahim Pasha The stothosi opc 
invmtid by Lai mice Hiotts Heart of M ul Lothian published 
Hallam s Eurojn during the Middle Ages 

1819 ( « ssion of Flonda by Spain to Unite d State s, Februaiy 22 
Kot/c hue fiHstssmated at Manilla lm, Match 22 1 in Ui of Piincess 
Vn tona, May 24 Peel's Ciun my Act passed, June 23 Congiess 
of Gatlsbad me els, August 1 Kudu al U< fouu tin t tings at Mum hi s 
til dispiisidby the yi oiuaniy (the “Pitirloo” Massac it), August 
16 Tin German Zoll vi Kin founded Macadam s 8) stem of iouil- 
making published Meet n> magm t ism diseovued by Ocisted 
Si ott’s Unde of Lammermooi and Ivanhoe 

1820 Death of tli< duke of Kent, J mumy 23 George IV king 

of England, Januaiy 29 J<< idiiunnl \ 11 swi ais to the const i tut ion, 

March 9 Ex pulsion ol 1< suits fiom Russia, Muieh 25 Death of 
Grattan, May 14 (l)oin, 1740) Revolution m Naples, the msui 
rution of tin ('aibotiui, July 2 Hill of pains and penalties 
against Quern (undine intioemeui m House of Loids, July 6 
(abandoned, November 10) lb volt ejf All Pasha of Joaunina, 
August September He volution in Portugal, the Spanish < (institu- 
tion pioilaumd, Sc pt< iiihei 15 Gough ss of Tioppuu meets, 
Oetohei 20 (ongicss of Luyhruh mills, Dcctinhcr 17 Astro- 
tioitiu al Sex it ty of London founded It) ion s Don Juan published 
Sin 11< vs Tht ('<nn FosLi’s Essay on Pojnifat Jgnontnec 

1821 He volutionary movements in Biuzil, Januaiy Death of 
John Keats, Kbruaiy 24 (horu, 1796) lames Monioe pusident 
of the United States (second turn), Manh 4 lusumctiou in 
(«riece, Match 0 Ahdn ulion of Yutoi Emmanuil I king of Sar- 
dinia, in favoui of his brothel Gharhs Felix, Maieh 23 Naples 
occupied by Austnan aim>, Man h 24 Tin Ghekpatnarih lmng 
at Constantinople, Aiml 21 The independence of ltia/il pio- 
e humid, Apnl 22 Death of Napoli on I at St Helena, Ma\ 5 
Gongnss ol Laybuih dosed, May 0 PiovimoiiuI govunimnt esta 
blished in (lie etc, June 9 Return of John VI to Lisbon, July 
Cuionation of Gioige IV, July 19 Death of Queen Caioliue, 
August 7 Ge oige IV visits Inland, August 15 Si pti mhei 15, and 
Hanovei, October 10 public of Lila ua founded by Aim mans 
Scott h Kan health and The Puate published 

18*22 Declaration of independence by the Gneks, January 1 
All Pasha sum mb is to the Tuiks, ami is put to death, February 5 
Insurieetion Act (In land) passe d, and 1 1 ala asCoipus \< tsusjM mini, 
February 11 Massu to ot 8e io, Apnl Ma\ Uuihielc proelaumd 
empuoi ot Me xn o. May ‘22 Athens 1 tken by the Ginks, Tune 
22 (horge IV visits S< oil tnd, August Sun nle of 1 old (Vstli 
rough, August 12 (’ongicss of Aciona, August 2 r > Deetiubii 11 
Don Pcdio Pinpoint of Hi a/il October 12 ( alcdonian Gnn.il e om 

i doled Gulculating Mm him invented by Hihhagc Hiowns 

Philosophy of iht Human Mnul publish e d B\]o»sGeria 
1823 A hdie utiou of I tui lade, Maieh 20 Invasion ot Spam by 
the Vremh, Apnl 7, Madnd cute led, May 23 John \1 of 
Poitugal abolishes the constitution, June* 5 Ferdinand VII 
dtihued incapable, and a n ge m y appomte el, Tunc 11 Bombard 
mutt of Cadi/ by the Fretie li begins, Septembu 20 l)c ith ot Pius 
VII , August 20 Li o XI 1 ih i te el pope , Septembu 28 Gapitu 
hitlon of Cadiz, Octobei 1 Gnat Britain solids consuls to South 
Aim m an States, Oetobu 30 Hutish Auti-Slavciy Soe nty foumle d 
Catholic AsHoeiition m Inland Moiiiiomsm onguiatcd hv Toseph 
Smith Lamb’s Essays oj Elia published Victoi Hugo s Odes # t 
Hal lades 

1821 Bolivar elntutoi of Peiu, he biiuuy 10 Death of Luge lit 
He nuhaimiis, Inhiuaiv 21 (hunt, 1781) Wai with Hannah, 
Miue li 5 Death of Lonl By ion at Missolonghi, \pnl 18 R mgoon 
taken by the English May 11 1 tui bill** anested m Mexuo and 
shot, July 19 Smgapoie ucuunecl by tin 1< uglish, August 
('huiltfl X king of Fiam i, He pte m her 10 Piovisional gove inment 
forrmsl in Gieece, Oetobu 1*2 The Spamaids m Pern tinally de 
f« atul at Avae hm o, Dee enibor 9 Angorstt m rolh t tion of pie tiues 
bought by English Gov ei nine nt as foundation of a National Gallery 
Westminster lieint w e stahlisht el Godwin’s History of the Common 
width published (1824 1828) 

1825 Treaty of c oiumcre e he tvvein Great Britain and La Plati, 
hibrmtry 2 Expedition of Ihiahim Pasha against the Greeks, 
lobiuaiy 28 John Quine y \dunis pusidont of United States, 
Manh 4 Great curthijunkc in Algiers, March 2 7 The Catholic 
Assoc ration abolished by Ae t passe cl Man h 9 Treaties of commeri e 
h« tween Gieat Britain and Columbia, April 18, and between Great 
Britain and Mexico, April 29 Navarino taken by lluahim Pasha, 
May 18, Tnpolitza, June 23 Ports of Dutch Hast Indies opened 
to ships of all nations, July 21 The independence of Biazil re 
cognized by Portugal, September 7 Nu holas 1 emperor of Russia, 
December 1 Commercial panic in England, December The lime- 
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light invented by Drummond. First voyage by steam from Eng- 
land to India made Coleridge’s Aids to JEefieution published 
Pcpys's Dt ary deciphered and published 

1826 V ai between Biazil and Buenos Ayres begins, January 
Bhurtpon stormed by Lord Combermere, January 18 Capitulation 
of Callao to Penivian patriots, Januaiy 22, evacuation of Peru by 
Spanmids Titaty of navigation between Great Butam and Fiance, 
Januaiy 26 Treaty ol peaec between English and Burmese, Feb 9 
ruaiy 24 Death of John VI , Don Pedro, emptroi of Bi&pl, be 
comes king of Poitugal, Maieh 10 Death of Weber, June 5 
Rebellion and massaui of the Janissaries at Constantinople, June 
15 Death of Adams and Jclleison, ex presidents of ihc United 
States, July 4 Don Miguel assume s title of king, July 4 Russia 
dedans wai against Pusia, September 28 Insuni < tion in Portu- 

al, Oi tobu 6 Death of 'I alma, Oc tober 1 9 (born, 1703) ( onv ention 

etwun Gieat Butam ami United States lespectiug indemnities for 
damages duimg the war, November 13 Treaty between Great 
Bntain and Bia/il for suppri ssion of slave tiaele, November 23 
Poitugal appeals foi aid to England, December 3 Death of Flax- 
man, Diiimbn 9 (bom, 1755) Lnglish fleet m the r lagus, 
Dciembir 25 Zoological Society of London founded Loudon 
Umveisity founded Mtnai Suspension Budge opened Disraeli’s 
Viman Guy published 

1827 Death of Inederick, duki of York, January 5 (bum, 

1763) Death of Mitford, Febiuaiy 8 (hoin, 1744) Death of 
Pe stalo/7i, Kbruaiy 17 (bom, 1746) ( aiming aelnmiistiatioi), 

Apnl 12 National Guaid of Fiance disbandt el h\ ( liai li s X , Apnl 
29 Election ot kingdom of Giccie by tiealv of London, Jul) 6 
Death of ( ainiing, August 8 The Goduie h atlimmsti ation, August 
11 Duke of Pol tlanel pusident of the e mine li, August 17 Death 
of Ugo hose olo, October 10 (bom, about 177b) Battle of 
Navaimo, Oe tober *2b Clunks X dissolves the Chamber of 

1 )i putii s, N o \ < mb< r 5 N mile gun mvi nted by I )i t) se ( Jmnibua 
inti odue cd ut Palis Oveil.uiel loute to India pi ojected keblo's 
Christian } tar publish* d Si ott s Tales of a Orandjather 
Ai nott s Elena nts oj Th ysics Simiock’s veision of the i\ ibeluniy a- 
lud 

1828 Fall of tin Villi U limnstiy m Putnre , Tunnaiy 4 Resig- 
nation of Loid Godi mb, lanuaiv 8 Tin Wellington adinunstnition 
in oflut, Jmiuaiy 25 Piuee of Tuikmanelmy between Russia and 
Pusia, Febiuaiy 22 Hussn du laris wai against Tuikc), A'pnl 
20 Last of tiie Bntish tioops leave* Poitug.il, Apnl 28 Don 
Miguel assumes title of king, May 3 Oempitum ot Bwhaust by 
Russians, May 1*2 Passige of the Danube b) Russians, June 8 
Lie e tion of O Connell M P foi (’hue , July 5 , lie n fuses to take tlio 
oath Silistiu invest* d by Russuns, J illy 23 Peaie eoiiijueleci 
In twe tn Biazil and But nos Ayies, August 29 The I* ie m h hind in tho 
M urea, August 29 The Daidamlh s < losi el by tin Poite*, Septe inbor 

18 Fvueuitiimof Giee»ee b\ lluahim Pasha, Oe tuber 4 Vania 
taki n )>y the Russi ms, ()i tolm 11 Tin Moua e vacuated h) Tuiks, 
Oetobu 28 Siege* of Slllstlia laised, Novimbei 1(K Death of 
Lonl Liveipool, Di iimbir 4 (bom, 1770) New Coin Law m 
Engl inel , Pi i l’s <4 Sltehng Si ale ’ * stabhsln d r IVst Aet and ( oipora- 
tion Ait i» pi ale el London Uinviisity openid The Athena uni 
(liteiaiy join mil) establislied 

1829 Diathof LioXIl ,hehruaiy 10 Andiivv Jnekson preside nt 
of Umtul Statis, Manh 4 Dud fought hi tween Wellington anel 
cull of Wmclitlsia, Marih 21 Pius V i 1 1 th etui pope, Much 31 
Catholic Hmuieipation Ait passed, Apnl 13 Cuptuie of Lepanto 
hytheGruks, May 9 Siege of Sihstna n sinned, May 17, it sui 
lemleis, luno 18 Gemial Paskievvieh takes lumouin, July 9 
Bunco of Polignm iustministei ofOlmrlcsX , Augusts Atliiauoplo 
entered by Russians, August 20 Peace of Adiianople sigmd, 
Se j)te ill lu l 14 Suttit die laud lib gal, Dteemhei 14 Rossini a 
Glut la a mi Tell piodut i d 

1830 Imlepemlt nee of Giu re dtelaudby Allit.il Powers, Febiuaiy 
.9, ui knowledge d by the Poiti, A]>nl 25 William IV king of 
Ingland, Turn 26 Suiiendii of Algms to the Fieneh, luly 6 
Ghaih s X issui s the Six Oidinum es, July 2b Pans dn laicd m a 
stati ofsngi, ? uly 27 Flight of (lmihaX from Pans, July 30 
Louis J J hilippi , duki of Orb aim, appoint! el limti mint gi neial of tlio 
kingdom, Juh 31 Vhdn ation of Cliailes X, August 2 Louis 
Philippe pioehmmd king of tho French, August 9 Revolution at 
Biusstls, August 25 Insuneition at Die^sden, Septimhii 9 
Distui bam i s at B» rim, Hamburg, and othoi Ge rman tenvnr Thice 
elajs lighting between J bite h anel Belgians at Brussels, September 

19 21 Liveipool ami Manchester Railway opened, Se ptember 15 
Inch pendc ne c of Be lgiunt pioi lainied, ( Vtohc r 4 Antweip entered 
hv Bdgians, Oitohu 27, the Dutch bombanl the city, October 
28 R<*signation of the Wellington ministry, November 15 The 
Grey ministry takes office, November 16 Revolution at Warsaw, 
Nove*mb(r*29 Death of Pope Pius VII 1 , November 30 Death 
of Bolivar, December 17 Pnnce of Polignac, ox minister of 
Charles X , convictid of hightrinson, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life, December 21 Independence of Belgium Tee ogiuzeel 
by Allied Powers, December 26 Expedition of the Landers to the 
N lger LyelPs Principles of Geology published Tennyson’s Poems. 
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1831 Adam Czartoryski president of National Government of 
Poland, January .30 Gregory XVI elected pope, February 2 
Insuirection at Modena, February 5, aunpu Hseei by Vustnans, 
March 10 The Russians defeated hy the Poles at (tax how, Tub 
ruary 20 Ihfoim lhll introduced by Lord John Russell, March 1 
Revolution in I Irani , abdication of the hmperor Peelio, April 7 
British paihamuit dissolved, April 28 Prmei Leopold of Sim 
C oburg t lee te d king of Belgium, June 4 Dentil of Mis Snldons, 
luue%8 (liorn, 1755) Reform Bill ic introduced, June 21 
('ipture of the Portuguese fleet off Lisbon by Flench fleet, lulv 11 
New London Bridge opened, August 1 Capitulation of Waisnv 
to Russians, Septemhei 7 Coronation of William IV and Omni 
Adelaide, Scpttiubei 1) Re form Bill tin own out by House of Lends, 
October 7 Ibialmn Pash i mule i takes eone|iu st of S\na, October 
Assassination of Count ( ipo d lstria, October 9 Riots nt Busted, 
Oe tolar 29 Tit nty of London iesj>eeting Belgium, Noumbei 15 
First apptaranee of Asiatic cholera m Fnglauel, November Genual 
Tornios shot at Malaga, with fifty associates, Dee uuber 4 Reform 
Bill introduced a third tune, December 12 Negio insurrection m 
Jamaica, December 2‘2 Hcieditniy peerage eelmhslied m France, 
Dcceunber 29 The' Bntisb Assoe intion founded Vietoi Hugos 
N6tre Dana tl( Paw publishe d 

1832 Occupation of Vnconaby the Fie nth, Fobruaiy 23 Poland 
dev larcd an mtegial pait of Russian emjuie, February 20 Death 
of Goethe, Mnieii 22 Resignation of Fnglish nnnisteis, Ma\ ** 
Lari Grey i< turns to ofhee*, May 18 Death of Cimei, May 13 
The Ref oi m Ac t pissed, June 7 Acre t tken by Jhiulum Pishn 
July 2 Revision of Swiss Fedeinl Paet July 17 Piime Otlm of 
Bavaria proclaimed king of Gietee, August JO Death of Sn Waite i 
Scott, September 21 Ministry of Marshal Boult foimed, Oetobei 
11 Dm ness of Berry lrnpnsone <1 foi sedition, Novunbe r 7 Siege 
of Ant\v« rp begun by the hreiuh, Novembei 13 Dissolution of 
British parliament, Du ember J lbialnm Pasha defeats army of 
the Sultan at Koine h, Dee ember ‘20 Sumnder of Antwerp, 
December 24 lleathcoat’s ste un plough patented The Pans 
Chauvan stniteei The Painq Maqazna and Chamlnrs s Juhnbuiqk 
Journal In gun El>tne/ei Llliotts (*om Law F/n/nus published 
Geoige S * ml’s Indiana 

18 id First Refoirn psiliumrut of Unite el Kingdom one Tied, 
J iiiuaiv 29 King Otho lands nt Naunli i, limn u v 11 Meeli ition 
of Fiance be tween the Parte and Meluinrt All, February 21 
Andrew Jae kson pusnlent (seeond teiiu) of the United Stites, 
Maicli 4 • Tnal and deposition ot hlwnid living foi huts\, Maieh 
13 Coere ion Bill for lie land passed, April 2 Santa Anna piosi 
dent of Mcxn ui lie public , \ pul 18 Tie at ) of Kutnyeli between 
Fgypt and the Porte, M iy 14 Heath of lulinund Kean, May 15 
(bom 1787 ? ) Ciptme* of Don Miguel’s sejunehon by Admiral 
Napie r, July 5 Tie aty erf peat « md allnint t (of * Unkiai Bktlessi”) 
between Russia and Tmkev, July 8 1* valuation of Lisbon by 

Miguolitcs , Donna Mima plot 1 mm d < t >min, Julv ‘2J l)e itli of 
Wills itouii lulv 29 lush Chinch Tempoidities Act pissed, 
Vilgust 14 Abolition of slave i\ in the Bnlish Colonies (from 
August 1, 18J4) by A< t passe el August 28 Ik nth of Hannah 
Mole, September 7 (hoi n 1745) Isnlxlli II epie e n of Spun, 
Seeptembii 29 Durh un University ope m el Aitesuui well opened 
at Gum lie, 1813 1341 Cailyle s *3 aifot Jksaitu* publishe el 
Ke Dio s Strmon un A ahonnf Apuslasq pn aclitd at Oxfoid (Inly) 
Penn?/ ('t/ilopadia begun (fiimlnd, 18i*J) 

18 14 Matshal Salelanlm defeats the Miguelitcs at Santarem, 
Ftbiuaivl8 Death of Lef lyetti , May 20 (boin, 1757) Cupitn 
lation ot Don Migue 1, rt P \ oi i, May 26 Abolition of inoinstun s 
m Poitugftl, M i\ ‘23 Shall Soopdi de fe itc d by Dost Malle mud, 
lime 29 Resignation of tail Gie\ and Lord Altlioip, July 9 
Lord Me lbouine prime nmiiste l, Tulyl4 De ilbofS 3' Coleridge, 
July 25 Fmam ipatiou of sieves in British colonies, August 1 
flic Porn Law Ac t passed, \ugust 11 Tin Homes of Pnih'iment 
burnt, Oetobei 16 'Hie Melbourne lmmstiy dissolved, November 
15 Sir Rolx»i t Pe el tnst lord of the tic asm y, Deeembei 8 Hist 
pai luunentary giant foi < elite ation m Lngl inti (kfoid Tiatfs fat (In 
Tunn begun Ranke h Popf 9 of Luna published, 1814 
Lvttons Last 1 hti/s of Poinpat and liunzi bust volume ot 
B cm lott s Jhstorq of (hr Uint<d S/afrs 

13J5 Ferdinand 1 tmiptror of Austna, Maieh 2 Death of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, Apnl 8 (bom, 17(>7) Resignation ot 
the PecPmimstry, Apnl 8 I end Melbourne again iirst loid, Apnl 
18 Revolt of 'l\ xas against Mexico, July Tlie Foreign Fnhst 
meat Bill siiHpe ndeel m fnvoui ot tlie (jiieen of S]»ain, June 10 
Deitli of William Cobbt tt, June 18 First battalion of auxiliarv 
legiefti sails foi Spam, Tuly 2 Municipal Corporations (Lnghml) 
Reform Act passed, be*ptembtr9 (onftienee of the empeiors of 
Russia and Austria a nel the king of Prussia ut Toplitr, Oetobei 
Death of Janus Hogg, the “Ettriek Shepherd," November 21 
(bom, 1772) Independtnee of Texas proclaimed. Dee ember 22 
Revolver patented by Colt Appt aiuu e of Jlalky’s Comet 
Mr uisa’s Lebrn J(<ui published I>c 93xepie\ille’8 Danocrala cn 
Amtnqur Meilc d’ iubigne’s Histotrc fh la P< formation, vol l 

1886 Death of Lord Stowell, January 23 (boin 1746) M 


Thiers first ministc r of Louis Philtppe, Febniary 22 Occupation 
of Cracow by Russian and Austrian troops, February Cm list 
entrenchments neai Hem am taken by the English Legion, May 5, 
Death of Abbe Sieves, June *21) (born, 1748) Revolution nt 
Madrid, flight of I stunt/, August 12 Resignation of M Tim is, M 
Mole named pit side nt of the eoutuil, M Gui/ot miuister of public 
mstiuetion September 7 lvt volution at Lisbon, Scpteunbe i 9-10 
Attempt of Louis Napolctm Bonaparte to t\e rte insuruition at 
Stiasbuig, Oetobei 29 Death ot Ch lilts \ of Fiance, Novembei 
(» Siege of Bilbao by Carhsts i used by fspaitero and the Hntish, 
Dec e mliei 2J Adelaide S Austialia, founde'd Tithe Cninmutu 
t ion Ae t passed DiHKtnteis’ Mrunage* Vet 

13t7 Death of Kn lohn s oum, I muaiv 20 (bom, 1763) 
Mirtmvan Bun n picmch nt of United Side Maieh j Helium 
taken by Fspuiteio, M e\ 15 him stonm d bv Gemini Ivans, 
Mi) 17 Vietoiui epnen of luiglaitd June ‘20 The Caihsts 
defeated at Valencia, July If The nnpe md piuluuwnt dissolved, 
lulv 17 tbohia iag« s on the contnnnt, Julv August Don 
( ailos eh frills the roval Hoops mat Derma, August 24 Mrushal 
Sildanhiaud the duke of Ttieeiia deflated, Se})tembei 18 The 
Fieneh Clinmlx i c)f Deputies dissolved, filty mw puis cicated, 
Oetobei f Constnntma m Alge tin stornu <1 by the lie mb, Oetober 
It 'Pile constitution of Haiiovei ubiognteel by loyal oiehiniiiu, 
November 1 Siege of Tie tat begun by Pc mums, Nov Hulu r ‘22 
W min Pdaee, St Pe teisbmg burnt, Demnbet 29 Dui bam Uni- 
veisity meorponted Puiiishnunt by tin pilleuy abolished ill 
England F itln i Mathew’s temjxinm e missions be gun about tins 
turn ( nilyh s Frank Jtnolution published The Pukuak 
Pa/icn Inqold hq J tqruds SuaColeiulge s Phanfasmum 

18 18 Koval J<\i hinge, London, bin nt, lumnv 10 Death of 
Lend rjd on, lanmuylJ Duith of Tulle v i md, Mnv 17 Lsprntero 
de fe it i tin ( nihsts, and take s 15 nae e rnieia, lime 22 Coionatiou 
ot tauten \ id cimi, him 28 9 lie. imh penclc m c of Pe iu pio< 1 unit d, 

Inly 29 The siege ot lie tat l use d, Si pie mhc t 9 Resignation ot 
Lord Durham, October 9 Dent 1 * of Mis Maclean (Letitia I 4 Lm 
don), Oetobei 15 (boin, 1802) 1 iiiia evacuated b\ ( lulnms, 

Novembei 10 Hid of the lebellion in t mad i, ubemt November 
17 Chutist meetings ele t lulc el illegal, Dteiliihel 12 Jliteina 
tioiml Copv light Ac t passed Dagueiic ot) pe pu>< <sh disc ovc led 
N it loin! <»ulh iv , London, ope tie d Histvt>v igi of “Glint We ste in' 
ne loss the* Atlantic London and Binmngbam Railway opened 
13 19 Oeeupation of Aden by troops ot Hist India Company, 
1 inuaiy 20 9 he Vnti ( om I iw league formed, Maieh *20 

Tie at v ot I emdon it spe < ting afinii sot Uol! end and Be lgium, Apnl 1 9 
()< e u pation of ('andahnr by Anglo Indian rum), Apnl 26 Death 
ot Loiel Williun B< uti iu k, him 17 (bom, 1774) De it h of 
Lady He ste i Stanhope, m S>na, June 21 (bom 1776) Total 
defe it of Tuikish ftimy unde i Hah/ Ptslin 1 »\ I In nliizu J uslia, on 
the l 4 uplirute s, June 25 Abdul Me eljul sultun, lul\ 1 (haitist 
not at Binmngbam, Ini) 15 Ghi/m stoinudby Sn John Keane, 
July 22 Shall Soojah icstoieel to soveieigntv ot ( abul, August 7 
15issag< of the Kliv he l l 1 iss hy Lie ut ( ol W ule , Ke pte m be i .3 Jedm 
Williams, missumniv, inuiehieel at hnoinangi, November 20 
Chnstmn VIII king of Dennruk, Deumlm J 99m Pojk 1 pio 
Hints the slivf tliele, Dtumbei 1 Tnal md e onvie tion of John 
l 4 H>st and o ‘ !m r (dnrtists foi high tnason. He umbel 24 il 
Uo]>) light ill De signs Ae t jmssed First Imglisli sett lenient in 
New Zealand Gold disc oveied in Ansti ill r ( onmnttcc of Pi ivy 
t oil lie ll oil l 4 dlle it loll ippoillted Billie V s Iu dot published 

1810 De it li ol M mUi me DAibliv, lummy 0 (bom, 1752) 
Penny post ige in (beat Britain « nines into opuntioii, Jamiar> 10 
M linage e»f t,>ueeu \ i< folia vnlJi Piuiet Albeit of Saxe Coburg 
Febniary 10 Ministiv ofM 99m is, Man h 1 De atli of Paganini 
May 27 (boin, 1 7 S J ) Sriinmlei of C ai list Genual Moielln, 
M i> 28 Fitdenek William I\ king of I’nrssj i, hnie 7 Insur 
lcetMmmSvna eg mist Me he me t All, him 7 Bloc kade of (’unton 
bv the F ngiisli, him 23 ( aptuie ot ( liusan, Tul> 5 9 re sty of 

I oiidnti between the Miltm amlMeheimt All, July 15, ratiheel, 
Se }»te lube 1 15 I >e ith of Ottflieel Mullci, August 1 (bom, 1707) 
Attcmjil of I ouis N i pole on to excite liisuneetion at lhmlognt 1 e 
is me ste d, August f> Vbdu ation of king of llnll mil, Oetobei 7 , 
William 11 succeeds Death of Loid Holland, Oetobei 22 (born, 
1771) Musbil Soult again tnst minister, Oetobei 29 Dost 
Malmmcd sum mb is to s n W r Muei agliten, November 2 Tlio 
inn mm e)f Napoleon 1 lauded at (luibouig, Novembei 30, and 
deposited ill the Hotel dc s Inv llide s, December 1,5 91ie papal 
mnn 10 expelled fi om Spam, Dee ember 29 Assoe latmn for the 
Re pe il of t Iu Union (lie land) established lush Munu ipol Coipoia 
turns Reform Act passed Ozone ohseivcd by Schonheun (ole 
lidge s Con fi minis of an Tnyumm / A pmt publislieel ( til)h'» 
lit / ot v and Ha o Ufa <dt ip 

1841 (aptuie of the Bogue F’orts, Canton, hy the Fnglish, 
T imiarv 7 Tin suit m tone ules homlitary pusliuln of Fgypt to 
Me lit met All, laniiary 27 Union of U[»pu ami lovvei Canada 
]>ro< 1 nine d, FebimuylO General Hnrnson ])rcsnlent of United 
| States, March 4 Dillerences between the Sultan and Me be met Ah 
I arranged, Mai ch 5 No AC of Oxford “Tracts foi the Tunei" 
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condemned, March 16 Death of President Harrison, Apnl 4, Vice- 
President John Tyl* r sum cds At tin k on Canton and capitulation 
of the (.'him sc outhontus May 21 Ktissmii campaign against 
Cir« asw ans 1 m gms, Mav Death of Wilkie, June 1, (hmn 1785) 
Insumition m Cnndiu, June , suppressed, August Capture of 
Amov, August 20 lb sign it ion of Loi el Me 1 bourne , August 10 The 
second Pec 1 idmimstiation forim d Bnth of tin Prim o of Wales, 
Novemlx r 9 Attack on the English at Cuhul, Sn Alexander 
Iiurms and others innidend, Nov J4 1 hath of Sir F ('hmitrey, 
Novcmhei 25, (horn, 1781) Assassination of Sir W Macnnghtui 
at Cahu), December 21 ( 'opyhobl F nfiam hist me lit Ac t passe d 

Mormon Temple at Nauvoo founded l'uiuh begun hlnerson’s 
Ksnuys jm hi i she d 

1812 Re tmit of tin English from Cnhiil, Januaiy 0 , tiny are mas- 
aueietl in the Khooid ( ’abut Pass, to Lummy Id Lend Ellenhoiough 
gove mor ge m idl of India, Fi bunny 28 Ih ith of (’he nihnn, Maieh 
10 (bom, 17MI) The Afghans n pulse d at le lliilah ul by Sn It Nile, 
Apnl 7 Hem i d Polloe k ton i h tin hhyhe i Pass, April 5 14, and 
relieves Sale at !< Haitian!, Apnl 10 New corn law passed, April 
20 Chat 1 1st prex e ssion in London, moiiste i petition to mrluune nt, 
May 2 (In at lue at II imburg Mav 5 7 The I' ughsn e nteu the 
Vang ts/e Keang, Iiiik 1 J-Ki Sh mghoi ente ieel, June 10 Defeat 
and submission ollln Ilex ih of Natal, lime 20 Tie at v of e online n e 
In tween lie Igmm uni I'nim, Inly 16 (’lun Keang foo tiken by 
Sir Hugh Cough, T ill v 23 The Mann hemmhuy settleel by “Ashbui 
tonTnaty between (.rent Britain and IJrute ei State s, August 0 
Trent} of pi m i between Creat But mu and China, August 20 
(ratified, Ih umbel 1!) Tiliiti taken posse ssiem of by the* Ueneli, 
Si pt< mini 8 Cahill H entiled by Polloe k and Nott, September 
1 r » Ihntli of Chnnning, Oetobei 2 (bean 1780) Cabul e mu u 
ftteelhythe I nglisli, ()< tohe i 12 ItiHiuie e tion at Ban e bum, Nov 
li, supple sse d l)ee j Income and proix lty tax impose el m Gnat 
Britain Menu haimmi patented The Walhalla opemed by 
king of BnMinn I ytton s Aanom published MnumUy’s Lay 1 ! 
of Ancient /to no JUust/atfd Loudon A begun 

18 hi The stnmgholel of the li due lies taken by Sn C Napier 
Jnnuaiv Battle of Meeune, l’e binary 17 Oeeupatmn of JI\ 
deinlmei, Ee binary 20 Disturb me e s m V\ ale s ("liibums 
Daughters * ), he h Appeninnn of n gnat imnet, Maieh Ih ilh 
ot Southey, March 21 Disi upturn of the Chine li of Scotland , 
oiigiiidtion of tin hue Church, May 18 \nin \ntion of Natal to 
('am ( olemy, May Sir ( Napie i defeats Sheie Mahonnd and 
irnls tin wai, him Annexation of Snub to Bntish India 

Monster lepeal meeting on the lull of Deri, August 16 Arrest 
of O ( oniu 11 and ot lit l ie pi ah rs, ()e tohe i 1 \ r l he (juienof Spun 
do< laied of age by the Cotte s, Nmi mix r 8 Battle of Malmaipoie 
— deft it of M du it las by Su Ilugli Cemgh and battle ofPunniu, 
Iheember 20 (hiupilnni of (twalioi Site of Ninexeh elis 
e ove ie d by Botta The Thniiie a tunne 1 ope ne d Mill s Loific pub 
bailed M u mil ty s / sceu/s Culyli s /M mid J'nsmt 

1811 Ih it li of Sn h i me is Bmehtt, lanuniy 28 (hmn 1770) 
Death of Lend Snlmoiith ludnuuy l r > (horn 1757) lh it li 
ot riuu waldse n, Man It 21 (bom 177o) Sit lb my llimimge 
go\ e i not g< iu lal of 1 lull i M ly 0 War be t we e n Etune e niul Manx < o 
begins, M ly 80 The Moimem pieiphet, Joseph Smith, mmehied, 
June *27, liiighim Voting appointed his slice e ssoi II ink of F.ng 
land (8mi tn Aet ]>asse(l, Inly 10 Death of lose ph lionipaite, 
July 28 (henn 170S) Homhnidmcnt of Tanguis by Piune ele 
Joimilh, August 0 V u ten v of the hrelleh ove'r the Means nt 
Isjy, August 11 Capture of Mogaebn, August 16 Trnity ofptnee 
lutweeii h lain e and Mai oe e o, Se pte mix i 0 The ( 'odi / Sinaituu\ 
dis< m e ie d b\ Tise lie ndoif 

1815 Demthof Sydney Smith, hetnuary 22 (bom 1771) Aelmis 
sum ot Iowa and Elomln ns States of the Union Man h 1 
Junes Knox Polk president of the United Stab s, Man h 4 
Death of Thomas Hood May J (boin 1708) Are tie expedi 
tion uiuhi Su John hiaiiklin (ln« last) sails, Mav 23 Mcxien 
dedans wu against Uinteel St it * s. Tune 4 Ceminl Pe hssie l 
aufloeatesom of tin K.il^b tube s in the e nvc of Dthra, Tune 20 
Mnvuootli ( olh gc uuoipoiited ami ciulow eel, June i() Death of 
hurl Ciey, luh 17 (bom, 1704) Death of Judge Stoiy, September 
10 (bom 1770) Sejumbon of hie neb < malty eut to pu e <*s by 
Abd tl-Kadti, Si pte mix 1 10 Death of 1 ill Speneei (Lord 
A It hoi p), Oi tobe i 1 (bom 1782) Dentil of Elizabeth Fin, 
Oetobei 12 (born 1780) Sir Hugh Cougli defeats the Sikhs at 
Moodket, Deeemhn 18 Sn Hugh Cough ngun defeats the 
Sikhs at Feuwa shah. Do emlxi 21, 22 Kailwny mania and mine 
in England Failure of pot «to e rop m (lie at Butain and Belaud 
Cun-cotton lint nte d Loid Rossi ’s gioat te It si ope e re e te el Vi stiqcs 
of the Natural Hitfoi if of Citation pubhshe el New man’s AVw?/ on 
the Development of C/nntmii Doctiuu 

1840 The Sikhs routed by Sn H Smith at Ahwnl, January 28 
Battle of Sohraon, February 10 Citadel of Lahoje occupied by 
Gough, February 22 Famine in Inland Treaty of Lahon, Maieh 
8 Naivao7 tin veil from Spam, April 7 General Tnyloi elefeits 
the Mexicans at Palo Alto, May 8, again, at Rtsaca de la Palma, 
May 9 Escape of Louis Napoleon from Ham, May 2b Death of 
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Pope Gregory XVI , June 1 Treaty of Washington for settlement 
of the Oiegon boundary, June 15 Ele< tion of Pope Pius IX , June 
16 Suitide of li R Hayden, June 22 (born 3 786) Repeal of 
English coin laws by Act passed June *26 Resignation of the 
Peel miniHtiy, June 29 hnst ltussr 11 admin istrition formed, July 6 
De ftth of Louir Bonaparte, < x king of Holland, July 25 Capture of 
Santa F^ by Amuieans, and annexation of New Mexico to United « 
States, August 2i All ur of the Spanish marriage s, September 
(’apture of Monte ny, Mexico, by Geneial layloi, ScptcmV r 24 
Hu Spanish man uigc a (of the queen and the Infanta) cc lobrated 
at Madud, Oe tobe i 10 Crie ow anne xtd to Austria, November 16 
Suita Anna president of Mexico, December 0 ( onstitutional 

eliaitei of New Zealand grantee!, Dtoemb<*r £l) Tlic “Sender 
bund’ formed by Catholic cantons of Switzerland Evangelical 
Alliance established Discern ly ot the planet Neptune Grote’s 
Jhitory of Greet r y \o]s i and li published (complete d, 1856) 

1847 Fit dcTK k William IV convokes a pail lament at Berlin, 
February 3 Mexicans defeated at Buena Vista, Ftbmary 22, 23 
Vera ( ru/ eapitulales to General Scott, March 28 Capture of the 
Bogue Forts at (’an ton by the I' nghsh, Apnl 3 Genual Scott 
enters Jalapa, Apnl 19 Death of O Connell, May 15 (born 
1774) Death of Di Chalmers, May 31 (bom 1780) Death of 
Sn John Fiinkhn near Lone ister Sound, June 11 Rail of 
Dnlhousio governoi geneial of India, August 4 Expulsion of the 
Jesuits dee reed by Swiss Du t, Si ptembei 3 Me xioo Lombardi d by 
Geneial Scott, September 14, 15, and thi eity taken Roman 
Catholic hicimehv established m England, October Dentil of 
Mendelssohn, Nov/mbej 4 (horn 1809) Army of tin Sonde ihund 
defeated at Fie lburg, Novemhci 18 Sondeibund dissolve*d Sur- 
ic mltr of Alai el Railei to tlie duke of Aumale, D(eembe*i 22 
(’nine and Outi ige Aet in foiee m Inland, December 23 Man- 
e luster ere i ted into u lushojnu Salt Lake eity founded by Mor- 
mons Jeumy Lind m EugUnd ( liailottc liionte’s Jam Lyie 
pubhslu d 

1848 Disttubanees at Milan, Januaiy 3 Insinrection at 
Messina, January 6 Fudeiuk VI 1 king of Denimiik, January 

20 Gobi distorted in California, Januaiy Riots at Munich, 
luhiuuy 0 12 Refoim bainjiu t at Pans prohibitesl, Felmiaiy *21 
Deatli of ex pie sub nt John Quint y Adams, February 21 Maitial 
law pita laime d in Loiiihiiulv, Febiunry 22 Stu « t lighting m Pofis, 
lu hiiuny 2i Att uk on tin 3 uilmes, abdication of Louis Philippe, 

Iu binary 24 'Hit Re public piodnnned, Fc burnt y 2<> Jusuntt- 
tion nt Muine h, Maieli 4 Income tix riots m London, many 
musts made, Mate Ji 6 Revolution at Vienna, flight of I’niue 
Mcttcinub, Match 1 i, 14 Insurrection at Beilin, Mmli 17 
lnsune i turn at Milan, flight of the vieeioy, M iri li 18 Abdication 

01 the King of liixarn, Maieh ‘21 The Sp mish C’oite s suspended 
hdu e/,e, Man h *2*2 ('limbs Albert, king ot Smlinii, lnvecles 
Lombaidy, Much 2i lb volt of Si lib sw ig mid Hedstun, March 

21 Tin Dainsdefi it the Holstc ltn is mid Pmssi ms ne ai Mi lisboig, 
Apnl 10 t limtist cb nioiistiatiou on Ki nnnigton ('oiemon, Ajml 
10 Imposition of Ixmg lunlmiiid by Smlinn pmliimmf, April 
1! The Pinssiuis take Si lilt swig and Fhnsboig, Ajuil ‘22 
Abolition of sliiun in tlie lutmli dominions dc i u id, Apnl 27 
National Assembly opened nt Pam, May 4 Flight of tin emperor 
lu nlinand fiom Vic mm. May 17 Gtmmn “National Assembly' 
me e ts at F’liinkfent, May 18 Tienty lx twu n Mexno nnd Uniti k d 
State sfoi cession of (’alifornin and *Ncw Me Men, iitifud, May 19 
Prussian Const it ue nt Assembly me e ts nt Kuhn, May 22 Jnsur 
iee turn re ni'wed at Vienna, May 27 Chmles Alla it defeats Aus 
tmins at (jroifo, M ay 29, 40 Insurrection itPiigui, May 20 Ali- 
ne x it ion of JiOiubaidy to Siielima pioilmnud, June 4 liittb of 
Duppel, June 5, 0 J’uiu c Louis Napoleon cb i te d dc jmtv to National 
Asstunbly, June 1*2 Smienebrof J’adua to Austimiis, June 15 Jn 
sin ii c tion at Pans, June 23, auppicssid by Geneial ( avugiiac, die 
tatoi, lime 24 *2G The me hl*isboj) of Pans shot w bile medi itmg, 
lum 2(» Dc itb of Heinuch Zse bokke , Turn 27 (bom, 1770) Death 
of ( lute niibnainl, July 4 (bom, 1708) Re\olt ot Slay ntnii and 
( loitin, unde i Jellaclneh, July 9 Suspe nsion of Habeas ( oipus Act 
in lie land, July 24 (’barbs Albeit defeated, July 27 Insurrec- 
tion atte nipttd m Ii eland unde l () Binui, July 29 Tlie Saidunans 
eapituhtc to Rnde tsky at Milan, August 4 Death of Buzeliua 
August 7 (hoi n, 3 779) Return of the cmpcroi to Vienna, August 
12 Death of Ce oige Stephenson, August 12 (bom, 1781) Trials 
ol tlie i'lmitists m London begin, August 25, end, September 30 
Sn Henry Smith routs tlie Dutch iche Is at the (’ape, August 29 
lbiuhun Pasha \n eroy ot l«gyi)t, September 1 liombnidnient and 
capture of Mesniia by Cemial Filangun, Septcmbci 2-7 Bom- 
baidment of Mooltan by the English begun, September l*2,^iege 
raised, Septe mber 22 Prmre Louis NapoDon again elected doputyto 
N itional Asse mblv (feu six departments), Septembci 20 Death 
of Loid Ceoige Bentmek, Se*ptciiiber 21 (horn, 1802) The Ban 
Jcllnchich defeated near Buda by Hungaiians, Scptomher 29 
InsuireetioTi at Vienna, October 6 Flight of the emperor, October 
7 Vienna assaulted by Pnne <» Windiseligratz, October 28 , taken, 
November 1 Constitution of Fienc h Republic adopted, November 
4 Repulse of Sikhs before Mooltan, November 7 General Wrangel 
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enters Berlin and expels Assembly, November 10 Death of Ibra- 
him Pasha, November 10 Ass issination of ( ount Rossi, iirst minis- 
ter to Pius IX at Home, November 15 9 he Pope uceepts a dtmo- 

cratic ministry b light of tin Pope m disguise to Gael i, Now mbc r 
24 Death ol Lord Melbourne, Noveunber 24 (born, 1779) Abdi 
cation of emperor berehinml I in favour of his mpluw b mn< is 
t Joseph, lb ( i mber 2 Tlu king of Prussia dissolv e s the Cemstitue lit 
Assembly, and publishes a t onstitution, Du ember 5 Prowsioiml 
oveimment at Rome appointed by tin Chimbe’s, Dee ember 11 
tllac nu h dch ats Ilungai inns at Wi lsbmg, De< < mix r ] 8 Louis 
Napoleon president of the Fieruh Republic, T)cccrnbtr20 l)*lw«t 
of llunguuatis by Ge in ml St hlick at Rase hau, Duunber 21 , agnn, 
at Sziks/o, Dett mbei 28 , and at Mohr, Du embi r 29 Th u kmj s 
Vanity Fair pubhslnd Lowell s Jiiqlow ]*apn* Mill's Pohtuat 
Economy Mis Gaske It’s Mary [tin ton 

1849 Mooltan stormed bv Gcmual Whisli, Iinnaiy 2 Pmdi 

Pesth. taken by \Vindis< hgiatz, lamnrv 5 Lord Lough defe its 
the Sikhs at Chilli mw ill ih, Jammy 19 ('onstitmnt Usemhly 
meets at Roim, February f> Flight ol grand tlukc of Tum tn\, 
provisional geivc rumen t at Hon me, Feluuary 7 Republic pio 
claimed .it Rome, Fib 8 Lord Gough units tlu Sikhs at Gujei it 
Februaiy 21 Fh in li and Knglish ultimatum to tlu king of Nuph s, 
February 26, aci<*pf(<l, Mm h 4 Gold rush on California, spring 
General Taylor ])U suU lit of United Stites, Maieh 4 Dissolution 
of Austrian Diet, m vv i onstitution published, March 7 Tlu 
Sieilnns r< jet t tlio ultimatum of nudiating powers, Mnrdi o 
Sardinia re suims liostilities yvitli Austin, Mardi 12 Death ol 
Me//ofantl, Mureh 15 (horn, 1774) Radi t Ay elehats tlu S,li 
dinmns and take s posse ssnm of Molt tra, M in h 21 , ele ft ats tlu m it 
Novara, Maidi 23 Ahdie ition of Chaihs Albeit in favour ot Ins 
soil, Vutoi bmmamie!, Mardi 21 Annex ition of the Puii|nb to 
British Indu, Mauh 29 Tlu Gi uid Duke of Tuse my iu died, 
April 12 Tlie Dims dtfeited at Duj>p«hi heights Apnl 1,» 
Iiideju ndenei ofilungiiy piodiimed Kossuth appointe d gove rum, 
April 14 The Ge mums e ntci lutlaml, Apnl 20 Siege of Romoi i 
raised, and Hilda Pistil e \ai tinted by Austmus, Apnl Alcssan 
dm oeeupied by Austri ins, April 24 Insmieetion it Abmtml 
April 2b ()e t up itum of Ciwfa Vnehn by htmli tioops umhi 
General Oiulmot, Apnl 26 Insuindion nt Diesehn, M iv 9, eity 
begnb tided by Russi ms and Saxons, May 7 liisunct turn supple ssul. 
May 10 Leghorn taken by Austnans, May 12, 1 3 , and Bologna, 
May r 16 Hud i stoirmel by Coigei, M ev 21 ])e ltb of Mjiui 

belgewoilli, May 21 (bom, 1 7 1>7) Siege erf Rome by bn n< h begins, 
June ,9 Dentil <»f e ounte ss e>f Hh ssingtem, lum J (bean, 178b) 
Barricades md fighting in Paris, June 14 De itli of e\ juesielent 
1‘ollc, .lime 15 The Russi ms mv ede Ihmguy, him 17 Cipitn 
latum of Anemia, him 18 Abssmelmi ev united, him lb 
Defeat of Goigu nt S/e i< d bv tlu Russims, June 21 Tlu Pmssims 
defe it the Bade n msuige nfs md e ntei He ultlbt ig auel Mannheim 
June 21 Cnilsiulu ounpied by Piussnns, Man h 23 J>< illi of 

K G /tingit, Jum 2 r > (bom, 17**2) Sum mb r of heum, entiy of 
the bieneh, Inly 3 Tlu Dims defe it the Gemians besieging 
Fiuluie in, July o Bombudme nt of Pe sth begun, Inly 11 Bittle 
of Wut/en, 1 lily 14-17 Restoration ol tlu tempe>rnl pemerof tlu 
Pope proe Inline el, hily 15 Uungnnans defeeteel by Russims at 
Se hassburg, Inly ,31 Tmlgnu nt in (’emit of Arelies in “Goihnm 
Case adve rse topluntitl, lug 2 I >t athof Me lie me t All, August 
2 (born, 176b) Tie \t\ ol Mil in lalween Austin and Saidima, 
Augusts Defe it of Hung mans by Ilnnnu it Te me sw u, August b 
Kossuth le signs gov e nun slop Goigu appointed elutetor Aug 1 1 
Sum mle l ol Gorge l mid the Jiungamn irmytotlu Russims, August 
13 Smiendi r of \ i nu e to Austnans August 22 Hayti pro 
claimed ail empiie unde i Souleunpie August 2b RiotntMontie el, 
Septembei 15 9 In Porle lefuses to give up Hungarian nfugees 

ilemaneled bv Peisii and Austria, Septembei 10 Sunendei of 
Koinorn to Austnans, Septembei 28 bxeeritron of Bittliyiny at 
Pesth, Oe te>be I 0 D( itli of L A Pea, Oe tube i 7 (bom, 1811) 
Death of btty, November 1«S (1mm, 1787) Death of the ejueen 
dowager Ad< liude , Deeembei 2 (born, 1792) Death of Nil M I 
Brunei, l)e ce in ben 12 (bom, 17bb) Cliole i im London Tlu Queens 
Colh’gis, Ire land, md Lneumbeitd J state s Court, opened Dis 
coveiy of Lake N gum by Livingstone Mnuiliy’s Histmy of 
JEnqhmdf vols 1 and u publisheel (completed, 1802) Lvttous 
The Cart on h Note s amt Qanu ■? be gun 

1850 •Bloekade of the* Pji eus by Admiral Su William 1‘aikcr, 
Januaiy 18-Man h 1 Deithot (Mile use hhigei, Jammy 20 (born, 
1779) De ath of I< i me is Je ffie y, I anu uy 26 (bom, 1773 ) Tre aty 
for German Union eombuled hetyye‘cii Austnn, Bav inn, Saxony, 
and* Wuite mix ig, bebrumv 27 Juelgment in Gorham Case 
rcveised by luehe ml Committee of tlie Piny Council, Much 8 
Party processions m Iieluid ]uediilute d by Aet missed March 12 
North Germnn pnrliumnt opened nt Lifurt, Mure li 20 Death 
of J C Calhoun, Mauh 31 (bom, 1782) Death of Wordsworth, 
Apnl 24 (bom, 1770) Greek Genernmont submits to Lnghsh 
demands, Apnl 25, 26 Tenant Right agitation in Inland, 
summer Death of Sir Robert Pul, July 2 (born, 1788) 
Peace between Dtnmaik, Prussia, anel the* German Coufedera 


tion, July 2 Death of President Taylor, July 9 , vice presi 
dent Hlmore biueeuls him Death of Noamler, Inly 14 (bom, 
1789) (raeow burnt, July 18 Victory oi the Danis over the 
Se bh'hWig- Holst turn rs at Listed, July 25 De*ath of Bil/ae, 
August 18 (bom, 1799) Death of Leans Plnlippe, August 2b (bom, 
1 77 J ) Might of eleeteir of llessi ( vsse 1, September 1.3 , lie IS 
listened, Deeembei 27 \ietoiy of tlu Dams it Missundt\ Siptem- 
her 13 Pius IA estiblishes ( atliolw liieianliy in 1‘ liglnnd, Sep 
temb(r24 Allium < lu twe en Austim Bavaria, Si vony, mel W ur 
temberg, Oefober 4 (ulifoiiiii admitted a Staff of the l moll 
Hist subnumu teleginph hetwe*en I* ngl uul and Hume laid Bn 
tanma Bridge, Meimi Sliait, opened Not th west Pnsage <hs 
e enen el by M*Clun W oreLvv oi t li s 7V< Imh published 'leiiny&ons 
In Mi mm mm Dobell s 1 he Homan ( ailyle s I affn Hay 1 Wi* 
\>h\it s Time ke i ly s V* mh mus Die kt ns s J)a\ at ( opjtei field 
Wngmr’s Lokrnqrin proelm eel 

H51 Deatliof I ) Audul mi, Tanuan 27 (bean, 1780 ) Oe i u 
nation of Hamburg by Austmus Jamiaiy ' * (>< upalion of Lu 

be < k, lnbruary 1 Gedel digging tom me lie eel m Austi ilia, bilmuuy 
lb it hot Oerste d, Man h 9 (bom, 1777) Insurnetion at Iisbonumbi 
Siddanha, April 10 Tlu Londem Gnat Lvliibition ojxinel, M iy 1 
(< lose el, (h teda r 11) Re belliem in South China Jum Lvneuition 
of (’.essel bv Austin Bavauuu armv begun, August 1 De ith of J 
Inmmoie Cooimi, September 14 (bom, 1789) Return e>f Piinu* 
Me t te rule b to v u nni, Si pte mbc r23 ( npitul it urn of ( )nbe it Mem ft 

\ leleo, ()< tobe r 7 tlu e ity e nte n d by Lrijui/a, Oe tube r 8 Deuthof 
due lie ss of Angoub me , Oetob i 19 Deuthof Muslnl Soulf, Aov 
embei 2b(boin, 1 7 G 5 ) Cempd f tut it Puns, Deeembei 2, 3 Death 
of Tnuiu, lbeembel 19 (hot 11 1775) Louis Tsipeihon eleettel 
])l< side lit of He lie I) Re publlt fe*i tetiyenis, Deeembei *b), 21 DlS 
liuss il of Lend time iston from eeflle e , J )e e e mbe 1 22 I* e e le sinstical 
Titles Assumption Aet passed Owens College, Mane luster, 
founded He l but Sjh m e l s Somal Statu* published Ruskin’a 
Eton** of 1 mm (1851 1S>») ( ulvle s Lift ol lohn Sttrhnq 

1852 At w e einstitutiem jjublislie el l>y Leans Nujeole on, lanuuy 14 
The property of tlu Oile uns family < otifise ate el, Januaiy 22 Ui 
epu/ i tie fe its Re>sis, In brnniy 3, mulexeujaes Buenos Ayns, 8el> 
limy 4 Holstein c vac uutc d hy Austmus, Inhiuaiy 18 uniat ion 
e>f the I’usse 11 munstiy, Teliiumy 21 bust Deiby uelimmsti ition 
fen me <1 Fe hium y 27 He itli of Themms Meiote , lnlauaiy 2(> (bom, 
1779) De dll of 1*1 me e Se bwui/e llbeig, Apnl 5 (bean, 1800) 
Mil tib m ami R ingeion e iptuie el by the Higlish Apnl 5 anel 14 
Tie ity of 1 omlon n spe i tinglb niuaik ami the dm lues, May 8 Pegu 
t ike li by the huglish lum 1 Uiepu/a provision il elm e tea of 
Aigeutim ( onfe eleritum, Line ‘2 3 De itli of Hum ( ley, lum *20 
(beau, 1777) Pnum take n by the Higlish, Lily 9, ittei w mis e v ie u 
ite el lit ike ll, NoWinhel 21 Tie dv n < eegm/mg flu Hide pt mb Il( e 
of Pnaguay, Lily 17 lb posihiin oflLejUl/n, Se ]»te mbe ? 10 De ith 
of tlie eluke of W e lllligtoii, Se pte lnbei 1 1 (hoin 1709) Dentil of 
Dllliel Webster Oe t e »be 1 ‘21 (lieilll 17^2) Pie lam 1 1 ** 111 blame as 
to l e establishment of the empin, jSenenibe? 21, 22 i oins A ipo 
hon jaeic Inline d euijxieu as Nipohem 111 , lbeembel 2 Re sigua 
tion of tlu Deiby ministry, Deeember 17 Amu \ation of Pe gu to 
Brilish Indn Deeembei 20 Coilition nunistiy uncle i tlu eail of 
Abe tele e n, Deeembei 27 1b pie se lituliv e e onstitution gl elite el to 
New Ze |] md ILuveisity of Syelm\ oj>i lie el Diaiinge of lake 
of Ilaailun, 1840 1852 IhutscJu s llntnbmh e)t 1 and W 
(iiimm begun 'llnekeiiys Esmond ptibli heel Mis StovyCs 
Uia/i Tom s ( uhin 

185 3 Revolution in Meueo, Jimmy Mamige e»f Napole*on 
III tobuguiie de Moutipi, I lutiniy 29 9e i min ition of the kattu 
wm,bebiuaiy 22 (»e ne nl Pieie e jnesiduit of tin United St it c s, 

Mnieh 4 Kanking t ike n bv tlu Tie mugs, Mmh 21 (one ml 
Santa Amu ])iesident of lepublie of Mexuo, Apnl 3 De ith of 
Tn e k, April 28 (bom, 177 3) Prime Me use lukeitl presents Russian 
ultimatum to tlu Pen te , May 5, leaves Cellist mtinopli , May 21 
Russi in ur in \ eiosses tlu Pruth, luly 2 CluJeri bre iks out in 
biligland Se pte mbe i 4 Sli mgbai take n by flu 9 iu pings, Se pte m 
be i 7 lbathot \i ige>, (b lobe r 2 (beuti, I78(i) 1* nghsh ami I* n iu li 

fleets entei the Dueliiitlles, Oe tobe l 22 W ai between Russia ami 
tlie Poite begins, (it tolar 2 3 Russiaim enter Dnnubian pnm ip ilr 
ties November De str lie tion of Tur krsh lb e t at Smojie by Velum il 
Nae liimotl, November .30 Mnuuee's Thtoloqual 1 ssays puNmhe d 
Ritter s (J>* (hiehtt dcr Philosophy coiii]»U te el Lytleni s My Soul 

1854 bre mli uid brrghsh lie e ts • nt« l tin BlukSui, 1 imrary 1 
De ( lilt ition ot w ir against Russia bv 1 ranee, Mare h ‘27, bv brig 
Innel, Mueli*28 Death of )edm Wilaem ((bnstoplur North) 
Vjtril d ( horn, 1785) Tie itus e»f ulliarue between rngland and 
1 r nit i signed, April 10, and between Austin ami Prussia, Apnl 
20 BeunlMreinu nt of Ode ssa by Hem h anel Higlish llrets, Apnl 
22 lb ith of innnjuis of Anglese y, Apnl 29 (bom, 1708) Ibntbof 
James Montgomery, April 30 (bom, 1771) Silistn i unsuccessfully 
besieged by Russi ins, May 17 to June 15 Tlu nllie Miami nt \aina. 
May 29 'heatv of WiHhington sigm*d, June 7 Opening of 
('rvstal Paliee, Syehnbnrn, June 10 lnsurrtetion in Spam under 
O’bonnell, June 27 Battle of Gnugevo, July 8 Bomarsund 
taken by allies, August 16 Death of Schdhng, August 20 (bom. 
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1775) Occupation of But barest by Amtnans, September 6 
Landing of the lilies m the Ciminu, September 14 Battle of the 
Alma, September ‘20 Occupation of Balaklava by the allies, Sep- 
tember 28 Bombardment of S< hastopol begins, October 17 
Battle of Balaklava, October 25 , of Hike mi m, Novembei 5 Death 
of (Mmile s kemble , Novi mber 12 (bom 1775) Death of Lot khart, 
November 25 (boin, 1701) Tr< aty ot alliance between AuHtiia, 
&n^l md, indhimti Dec unbei 2 Dogma of tin Iniium ulatf* Con 
u pi ion piomulgitc d it Home, Due. mbit 8 Lake dwellings di« 
covmd m Svvit/c ilancl Yimstiorig gun ini<h Murchison s 
tiihnte published Geoige Sal id h ffislotn d nut l r u 

1 S *>5 S udmu joins tin alius, Jimmy 20 The Palmerston ad 
mmmti ition in ottuc, February 0 Dt ith of tin emperor Nn holas 
of Russia, M.ue h 2 Dcfi it of tin 'I u pings it < anton, Mirch 6 
Death nt ( hailottc Bionti, Much ‘31 (' an, 1 S |<>) Umve’isal Ex 
hibition opi n«d at Pins, M ly 15 Ne uhpipn st imp abohslud in 
Grc it But.uu, J nut 15 Death of Loid R iglan, June 28 (bom, 
1788) Oe ith of Sn VV B. Pmy, Inly 8 (born, 1790) Battle of 
the I’lturnava, August 1(> Concoidat between Austna and the 
Holy Sm , August 18 Stoi filing of tin M ilakofr and Redan, Sip 
tembi i 8 , sout hsule of 8c bastojioli v u mtidbv the Russians Kite it 
of the Russnns bi Ion Kais, .Septunbti 2‘* lie ith of Sir William 
Mob sworth, October 22 (bom, 1810) ( ipituhitiou of kais 

toOimral Momavntl November 28 Visit of king Victor 
Kmmaimc 1 to (,1m i n \ u ton i, Novi mbit 30 to Dec ember 6 Dtuth 
of Simile 1 Rogers, Dnciiibi! 18 (born, 1702) Bissemers process 
for m imrf.ut lire of slid pit* tiled Nngua Rulway Suspension 
Bndgi completed Milmair s Latin < hr is/ranifq publishe d Tinny 
son s ) fa iif/ 'l’li u k< ray s Th< JVt mono s Sahudaq lit vrnn begun 

IS 50 Vienna ptotoeni is bisis ot pi m t with Russia signed, 
F« biliary 1 Anne Nation ot Oudh to Britrsh India, I‘ibruuy 7 
Do ith of Keine, B’ebiuniv 17 (born, 18oo) Lend (’arming 
por < rnoi ge m i il of India February 2 It 1'ier St ite Legislature 
m Ivins is eemstrtuted, Manh 4 Tie it} of Paris sigin cl, March 
30 k insas refusnl admission into tilt Union, April 1 1 Death 
of Su William II mullein, May o (born, 178S) Death of Augustin 
Thieriv, May 21 (bom 1705) hv.n nation of the (’nine i by dins, 
Inly 1‘2 Dc ith of S< liunmnn, Inly 20 (bom, 1810) ( ’oromition 

of the e/ar Alexander 11 , September 7 S< l/ure of a “lotchG 
unde i British ll ig by (Mum se , ( )< tola r 8 I le r it taki n by Pi rsians, 
0< tolie i 1 3 War pure humid igainst Pe rsia by govt mot genual of 
Imlii, November 1 Bomb udnu nt <if Canton !»} British Meet, 
Novtmbei 3 De itliof Paul Ddaioch* Nnyiinbit 1 (hour, 1707) 
Capture of tin Bogin Bolts, (’anton November 12, 1‘3 Busline 
taken by British tone, December 10 Death of Hugh Miller, 
De umber 21 (bom, 1802) Mis Browning's liu out Lnqh pub 
lislnd Fill! IV s ffisforq of (jura Floude ’s History of Vnqland , 
vol l (< ompli te d 1800) M ik Millie i s Coni pa rati vi M ytho/oqu 

1857 Assissimitnm of the uddushop of Pans (Sihom), limuiry 

3 Mutinies of Sepoy ugiments at Buiukpou, Buhampou, 
anel hue know, Januaiy May Genual Oiitiam defeats Pusnns 
at Khooshab, Febnuuy 8 Treaty of pe u e with Persia, March 

4 fame a Bile heuum president of Unite el State s, Maidi 1 Aho 

lition of tln> Sound dues Maidi It Mutiny of He poy nt 
Meerut, May 10,11 MMie mutimeis n t Dellu, May 11 Mutiny 
at hue know, May 30 Mutincus uinhi Nana Saluh lepulseel at 
Cuwnpori by Su Hugh Win « lei, lum 7 Death of Douglas lenold, 
lune 8 (horn 1803) C ipitulation of kuiope ms atCawnpou to 
Nana Silub, fum 25 Massauc ot women and ehildiui nt ( awn 
pole’, Inly 15 Death of Beringn, Inly 1(» (bom, 1780) Genual 
Have lot ke ute rsG iwnpoie , July 17 Death of hugi in* Sm , August 
{(bom, 1801) Visit of Napoleon III and the uupioss to Queen 
Vntoiia, August 8 Attempt to lay lost Atlantie telegraph cable 
fads August 11 Dc ith of Comte, Si pte mini 5 (born, 1708) 
Delhi stotmeel by Gem nils Wilson and Nttholsim, Se ptember 
14 20 Relief of hue know by General Havelock September 25 
Meeting of Napoleon 111 and Alexander 11 at Stuttgart, Sep 
te mbe i 25 Thi gutison of hut know n*st ucd by hirColiti Campbell, 
November 22 J>« ith of Su llemy Havelock at Aluiuhngh, Nov 

i mhi i 25 (lmm, 1705) Bomb u dim nt anti capture ot Canton 

by English and Him h, Deeembcr 28, 20 Civil wu m Kansas, 
end of Dee uu be i So< nil Se ie ne t Association founded Mont Ce ins 
tunnel begun Tiegdles edition of tin ftxfk 75 s tamrnt, 1857- 
1872 Livingstone's Missionary Turn Is publishe d 

1858 Death ol Maishal Ruht/ky, laimuy 5 (horn 1700) 
Orsim attempts to assassinate Napoleon 111 , 1 muntv 14 haunt li 
of the “ G resit Blaster n,” birumiv 31 Resignation of hord Palmer- 
ston, Bebruiry 20 Tlu k Du by ministry installed, Kebiuaiy 
27 Hie Livingstone expedition sails Malt h 10 Sit gt of 1 are know 
begins, Manli 8, the town taken, Maulr 10 21 Minnesota ad- 
mitted a State ot the Union, May 11 Capture of the Pulio 
forts by Fnghsh and Bic noli May 10 Great uuption of Vesuvius 
be gins M iv 21 Gwalioi ittiken by Sir Hugh Rose, and Smeha 
runstited, lune 10 M’mitv ot Tientsin cone lude el, I tine 20 
Propeitv tjualihe atiou of numbers of puiiument abolished bx Ait 



[1855-1860. 

August 4, 5 Death of George Combe, August 14 (bom, 1788) 
Atlantic cable eomph ted, and first me ssage received, August 20 
The Danubian Principalities constituted, August 20 Commercial 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan signed, August 26 
Government of India tiansferud from the Company to the Crown, 
September 1 Death ot Robert Owen, November 17 (bom about 
1770) Trial of Count de Montalunhert at Pans, Novembei 25 * 

Donates comet discovered, lune 2 Lake Victoria Nyanza dis- 
c ovtrui by Spc ke Kn st vol of Buckle h Introduction to the History 
of Civilization published (vol n , 1861) MYnnysou’s Idylls of 
t/u King (first suit s) ( arlyh ’s Frideruk the Great (completed, 1865) 

1 859 Munition pre side nt of Mexit o, January 6 Death of Henry 
Hullaiii, January 21 (boin, 1778) Celcluntion of eemtenary of the 
birth of Burns, January 25 Death of W 11 Prescott, January 
28 (boin 1796) Oregon adrintteel a State of the Union, Feb- 
ruary 12 Ultimatum of Austna, demanding elisaimament of 
Sardinia, Apnl 2 3 Death of Dr Lardncr, April 29 (born, 1793) 
Revolution at B lore nee, flight of the gi.uul duke of Must any, , 
Apnl 27 De i laration of war against Austria by Vie tor Emmanuel, 

Apnl 27 Mlie Austrian mm} t losses the Tuino, Apnl 29 
Declaration of war against Austna by Napoleon III , May 3 
Dentil of Ale xn mler von Humboldt, May 0 (born, 1769) Battle 

of Monte be llo, May 20 G inhabit oc< upies ( mno, May 27 Battle 

of Magenta, June 4 Death of David Cox, June 7 (horn, 1783) 
hntiy of Najiohon and Victor Immanuel into Milan, June 8 
Ynncxatiem e>f hombauly to Sardinia proelaimed Death of Pnnce 
Mettcnneh, June 11 (bom, 1773) Resignation e>f the l)e»rby 
ministry, lum 17 Palmerston nnmstiy, June 20 Repulse of 
Flinch and Bnglish 8<iuudion on the Pulio, June 24, 25 Buttle 
ot Solfc iiiio, June 24 Volunteci movement in hugland, June / 
Meeting of the Emperors Francis lostjdi and Napcncon 111 at 
Villalmma, July 7 M’naty signed, July II ( onhscatron of 
(Mum h ptopcity in Mexico by Imre/, Jul} 13 Ac ts for estab- 
lishment of itstivc fences of stamen and solduis pissed, August 
1 { Bellamy 1 t iptured b} tin Russnns, August 2b (’oncordat 
between Rome and Spun, August 2b Death of Leigh Hunt, 

August J S ( Im ii ii, 1784) |)e till ot Isimbaielk Brunei, September 

15 \boin, 1806) Death of Robe it Stephenson, Oetoboi 12 (bom, 

1803) Negro insurrection at Harper s Feny, Virginia, under John 
Blow n, Oe tobci 17 , Brown hangtu, Dee emhu 2 Spain flee lures War 
ugmist Maine c<>, ()eiobei 22 De ith ot Ludwig Spoln, Oe tuber 22 
(l)oin,l784) 'Treaty ot Zuiuli signed, November 10 Death of 
VV r aslungton living, November 28 Saielinian constitution pro- 
elm nn el, Deetmbei 7 Death of l>e Quince y, Dt umber 8 (bom, 

178b) Death of Loid Mae mlny, Deu ml>ei 28 (boin, 1800) M'he 
\ ie toi la Bridge , Monti e al, ope in d L ike N y assu e xplore d by 
Livingstone Gunge Mint’s Adam Huh published Darwin’s 
(hufin of Spines F^wahl’s Uesihuhtr dis Vo/iis Jsnui comideted 
Su W Hamilton s /sutures on M<t<i[ihqsin (eomplt ted, 1801) 

I'll it kei i\ s ruijimaus (Unn/tdl Maqa^tu estihlismcl 

1800 Oi*m i il 1‘imi defeats the Moors at CnstilKjos, Janu- 
ary 1 Count Civom pie side nt of tin touiui] in new king- 
dom of Italy, I uiuar} 21 M'leuty of commtne between Great 
Bntun .mil Brain o Higmel at Pans, lununiy 2 3 M\tmm taken 
bv O’Donnell, Febmaiy 6 Death of Sn William Napier, Fcbra- 
aiy 12 (bom, 1785) Ultimatum of (Jieat Bntaip sent to Chinese 
Gove rumen t, Male h 8 Insurue turn in Sn ilv, Man li 15 Death 
ot Mrs I une son, Mai eh 17 (bom, 179b) \mn\ition of Tuscany 
toSnidinn, Maith 22 Cession of Sivov and Nut to Branco by 
tnnty of M'urin, Maidi 24 1'ienty of ]>ont( between Spain and 
Marocco, Apnl 2b De ith of 'Theodore Parker, May 10 (bom, 

1810) fapantsc embassy received at Washington, May 14 
I’ahrmo entered by Garibaldi, M ly 27 M’lansfei of Savoy ami 
Niee to the Fie neh empire, June 1 4 Fust voyage of the “Great 
Eastern” across tin Atl intii , Tunc 17 to 27 Battle of Mtlazzo, 

June 20 Massines of Maiomtes by the I Ruse s m Synn, May 21 
anil Tuly 9 Pnnec of AVales sails foi (’amula and the United 
State s, Inly 0 liiRiirre e tion at Naple s, August 17 Capture of the # 

M'aku foits by the allied B'tem li and Fnglish fences, August 21 
Occupition of Tnnthin, August 2 3 (’anlt.ddi enteis Naphs, 
Septemhei 8, anel jiroeluims Vie tor Fhtnnumic], SejitemheiO The 
alius udvame on 1 e king, Se pte mbe i 9 Itilnn tioo]»s enter the 
States of the Chuuh, Sejetnubei 11 De ith of Stliope nliauer, 
September 21 (horn, 1787) Capitul ition of Ancona to the Sar 
(limans, Septemhei 29 Ganbaleh defeats tlio Neapolitans at the 
Volturno, Oetobeu 1 Summer palace of the < m pen or of China 
sac kul by the Fieneli, October b New constitution of Austrian 
empiio e stablisliesl by imperial diploma, October 20 M'lcatv of 
pence signed it Peking, October 2i Death of the earl of < 
DunelouHld, Oe tobor *30 (boi n, 1775) Annexation of the 'Two Sieilieb 
to Suidimu announced, Novembei 3 Annexation of territory on 
the Amurby Russia, Novembei 14 De’ath of Baron Bunsen, Nov 
ember 28 (born, 1791) Death of Di F< idmand Baur, Decern 
her 2 (born, 17921 Secession of South Carolina from the Union, 

Dee (‘mix i 20 Annexation of the Marches, Umbna, Naples, and 
Sicily to dominions of Victor Emmanuel, December 26 Spectrum 
analysis established by Bunsen and kirchholf Discovery of oil- 



1861 - 1867 ] C H R O N 

wells in Pennsylvania The “ Warrior/’ first British ironclad 
steamer launcheil Essays and Reviews published Mill’s On 
Liberty 

1861 Willi un I king of Prussia, January 2 Famine in North 
western provinces of India Secession of Mississippi fiom the 
Union, January 9 , followed by that of Honda, Alabama, Ueoigia, 

• Louisiana, and Texas, January 10 Kbiuiiy 1 Kansas admitted 
a State of the Union, Januarv 20 Cession of Me lit oik and 

Roeputorune to France, B’ebiunry 2 Oonte derate States con 

stituted under presidem y of Jt fleison Davis, Februaiy 4 ( aptuu 

of Gaeta by General (kaldmi, February 1*1 Bust It ilntii pailn 
mtnt meets at Turin, February 18 New' constitution of Austnan 
empire dm ml bv pitent, February 26 Dakota (II S ) organised 
as a terntoiy, Match 2 hnnneipation of the seifs m Russia 
deuced by the (Vai, March 8 Abraham Lincoln pit side ut 
of United States, Match 4 Title ot king of Italy conltircd 
on Yictoi Emmanuel, March 17 Annexation of Nt Domingo to 
% Snam, Maicli 18 Bomhardme nt and captiue of Foit Sumter, 
Cnarlestou, by Oonfcderale s, \pnl 12,13 Sceession of Virginia, 
April 17 Blockade of Southern poits, April 19 Secession of 
Aikansas, May h, ot Tennessee, May 8, of N Carolina, Mn\ 20 
Death of t ounL Cavour, June 6 (bom, 1810) Paper duty m (mat 
Britain abolished by Aet passes! luno 12 Confederate States 
recognised as be lligertmts by Gre nt Butnin and Hum, him 1 5 
Death of Loiel ('unpin 11, June ‘23 (bom, 1779) Abdul A/i7 suit m 
of tin Ottomans, June 25 De nth of Mrs Browning, June 29 (bom, 
1809) Juan / i>ie side nt of Me xito, Tune 30 Conte dilute congress 
sits at Richmond, V.i , Inly 20 Fust battle of Bull Hun (Manassas), 
July 21 Visit of Queen Vietona and the Pnnce Consent to 
Ireland, August 21- 29 Meeting of Napoleon 111 and the king 
of Piussiu at CompiBgne, Oetobu 6 Sei/uie of Confederate 
cominissiontrs on boaid the Bntish ste_ line i “3 nut/ kum 
bei 8, they aie sum mb 1 eel, December 28 Death of lather 
Laconlme., November 22 (born, 1802) Italian ambassador le eves 
Madrid, Nov e mba 26 Tcflerson Davis eleete el pic side nt of Confedc 
rate States foi six )e us, Novembei 10 Death of the Pinne ('on 
sort, Deeembti 11, (born, 1819 ) Niugpo tukeu by the 3’acpings, 
December 28 Prunip.ility of Houmama foimed bv union of 
Moldavia nnel AVallaehia, Dtctmbei 23 Siihpe nsion of e ash pay 
mints in H elcral State s, Dee e mbe i 31 Post ()fh< e Nnv nigs B inks 
opened in 1 nglanel Stoim warnings begun by Bitzrny Stanley’s 
nenteni (hituh published Utfmns Am uni ami Morin n Mux 
Mulle i*s %'e tem t of J anqutiqr 

1862 De itli of Biot, Bebiuaiy 3 (bom, 1774) Jmeountei 
between tin lionelnels “Manmie’ and “Monitor’ in tin linns 
River, Maie.li 9 hull of Hgm gov cinoi genual of India, Much 
12 Japanese embassy rcc tivcd bv Napoleon III .April 13 Biamo 
decline s vvmi on Meueo, Apul 16 Sumnder of New Oilcans to 
the Fe elei a Is, Apul 24 Tapatiesi cmbissv i cat lies England, Apul 
30 Opening ol Intern itional Exhibition, South Kensington, 
May 1 (closed, Novembei 1) Battle of Willi imslmig May 5 
Nmgpo taken jiy the allies, May 10 Deith of Bue kb , May 

29 (born 1822) Bittlcs cm the Cluekaliominy (latent Hub 
monel), June 25 to luly 1 Tieuty ot commeiee between Git it 
But un and Belgium, July 23 Death of cxpnsulent V ui 
Bunn, July 24 (bom, 1782) The “Alabama 1, Conte del ate 
coivitte sails from Li vu pool, July 29 Gaiihnhh ex tuples 
Catimu, August 20 Ganbildi de fe itul, wounded, and cnptimd 
at Aspiomonfe , August *29 Second hutlle of Bull Run, August 

30 ( oiihde i itc s invade M u y lnml, Se pte mbe i 5, 6 < onfc delates 

defeated at South Mountain, Septenibn 11 , and at Antic torn, 
Se ptembei 17 Suspension ot ilube nsOenpus Ac tin United States, 
Se pte mbei 21 Alain ition of Otbo, king of Gneec, Oetobu 24 
Death ot Uliland, Novunberl 1 (bom, 1737) Bittlcot Bie.dc neks 
burg, December 13 Cotton Fumm in Enneashin at its height in 
Dceembei lleibut Spencer’s lust Pnnnples imldis! cd Ilelm 
holt/’s Do Lfiin ton dui Tonemj fnalunqi n 

1863 Pie side ut Lincoln proclaims the Conte delate States to 
be in le be Hum and dee 1 in s then si m s tree, I inuary 1 Western 
Virginia nelmitte il a St etc of the Union, Timmy 1 Death of 
lloruc Verne t, Jammy 17 (bom, 1789) Tieuty of e onime ue 
between Franco and Italy, Januaiy 17 Ism iel Paslia vie t toy ot 
Bgypt, Jimmy 18 Insuiitc lion in Poland, under lungicwic/, 
January 22 he is deft ited, Match 19 he hellion of Muons in New 
Zealana, Januiry tin y ate dtfe iteel, July 17 and Novembei 20 
Marriage of the Pnnce of Wilts with the Pnnce ss Alexandra of 
Denmark nt Windsor, Mutch 10 Pnnce William Geoigee of Den 
mark eleeted king of Giecet, Maieh 18 Puebla taken by tin 
Bieneli, March !1 Death ot Sn G ('ornt wall Lewis, April IT 
(boin, 1806) Battle ot Clin n< e llorsvi lie, Utiitnl “Stonewall” 
Jackaem mortally wounded, May ‘2 (died, Mav 9) Puebla, Mexico, 
entered by Fie neb under General l'oicy, May 17 Vmksbuig 
attacked by Genual Grant, May 19 , sunciideied, July 4 Cnptun 
of Herat by Mahomed Khan, M ty 26 Death of Dost Mahonud, 
June 9 General Forey elite rs the city of Me \ieo, lune 1 0 Battle s 
of Gettysburg, July 1 3 Death of Mulrcndy, July 7 (bom, 1786) 
Surrender of Port Hudson to the Fe duals, July 8 Empire of , 
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Mexmo proclaimed , Maximilian, archduke of Austria, elected 
tmpcroi, July 10 Abolition of the Scheldt dues, July 16 
l hattanooga occupied by Bederala, September 10 Battle of 
thicamauga, Scptcmbu 19, 20 Death of Jacob Grimm, September 
20 (boin, 1785) l)c athof ArclibishopWlmtelv ,October8 (born, 1787) 
Prince of Sonderburg Glut ksbuig proclaimed king of Dennmik 
as Christian IX , November 16 Pi nice Bredenck of Augustenbiug 
e laims the duchies of SJileswig llolste in, Novc niber 18 Battle of 
(’h ittdiiooga, clt feat of Conic du ites, Novembei 24 Burst Beninn 
Uoiivmiion meets nt (’Imago Novunbu 25 Death of Thackeray, 
Due mhu 24 (bom, 1811) Oolenso’s PtntaUuch criiti olfyt jramincd 
published Geoigo Hiot a Jlomola lb nan n J o rit ritsut 

1864 Sn lohn Lnvvremo v le cioy of India, Jununy 12 Gei 

man ultimaluiu pit suited (o Denmalk, lanuaiy 16 Austio-Prub 
sum Himy cntus Holstein, Januarv 21 B wit tuition of tin J>iuinc 
wuk, Bohrutry 6 A isit of Gaiibnldi to Engl md, Apul 3-27 
Su/uie of Chine ha Islands bv Spam, Apul 11 ( iptuie of Duppel 

by Prussians, Apul is Russian conquest of Cm issia completed 
Dcitli of Mcyerbeu, May 2 (bom, 1794) Suspension of Inutilities 
m Se lilesw ig, May 1*2 Death of N Hiwthome, May 19 (bom, 
1804) (. ession of Ionian Islands to Gone, May 28 Ann »1 of 

tin c inpe 101 Mnxnuiliuii in M< \ u o, Mav 29 r lhe “Alabama” sunk 
by the “Kuusige*/ oil ( bubouig June 19 Hostilities re suimd 
ui Dennmik, Tune 26 N inking t ike n fiom the 3’ne pings, luly 19, 
uni of tin u hellion lb peal of I ugitive Shvc Law, U S , Juno 2.3 
Le Ifast Oiange Hots, August 8 16 Gee upation of Atlanta by H eh 
ills Hc*ptunbci 2 1 v u nation ol Home by the He m h in two years 

agieed to, Septenibu 15 ]>< itli of W S Iamloi, September 17 

(bom 1775) Treaty of peace between Dennmik, Piussia, and 
Austin signed at Victim, Oetobu .><> (latilnel, November lt») 
Nevida admitted a State ol tin Union, Oeteibei 31 Dentil of 
Dnvnl Robe its RA, Novembei ‘25 (bom, 1790) Siummili 
oeeupndby (iiinnl Slmmnii, Dceembei 21 Gun\a Convention 
fen iclu t ot the vvounebel in w u oiigmited Dynamite liitiodined 
by Nobel r I uim son s / noth /brim pubhsht d Nt win m’s Apologia 
joo I ria wo '1 une sj/isfont rii la I i( f natnn Anqlai^t 

1865 Dentil of Pioudbon, lainuiy 19 (bom, 1809) Tieuty ot 

]u ue lie twee n Spun and l’e tu, 1 mu uy 25 0< t up it ton of (. b ules 

toil by Gemini Gillnioui, be bin uy 17 3 In tnsl te le gi no rn emd 

in London due et ire nil Kunnliee, Man li 1 Pit Hide nt Line oln 
cntus upon second turn ot ollnt, Man li 4 Death e»f (obden, 
Apul 2 (bom, lSt»l) Rn bmoiiel entt n d bv Genual Glint, \pnl 
> Sum liele 1 of Ge nil il 1 e e , Apul 9 Assassin it ion ot Pie salt lit 
I me oln, Apul 14 vice pnsnlent Andie w lohmon siuuhIh him, 
Apul 15 Pm ignay d< elans vv il on Aigenlme Conte elu ition, 
v\ pul 16 Alliaiie < between Bia/il, Ciugu ly, md Aigenlme (on 
field ition, May 1 ( iptuie of Pn -iduit Daus, May 10, and eml 

of A me rie an wai li ilnui m at of gove mine nt ti msfuiul to Floie lie c, 
May 11 Death of Is me layloi, June 28 (b<un 1786) Death ol 
Piofe ssoi Aylotin, August 4 (boin, HI i) De it li of Sn William 
J Hooku, August 12 (bom, 1785) Couvc lition ot Gistem, it* 
ape e tmg 1 ) iiuhIi duchies, August 14 N ivigation tu nty betwe e n 
(Beat Biitam and Pmssn, August J (» Rmelujusl in Imghunl, 
luly Oetobu Amst of Be mail le ulus in Inline], September 
15 Negio i lots at Monmt Bay, liman a, Oetobu 11 De itli 
of Loul Palme iston, October 18 (bom, 1781) Bail Russell 
lust lonl of the tnnsuiy, Oetobu 19 Leopold 11 kmg of tlm 
Belgium, Dee Unix l 10 Comme u nil tic itv between Gnat Biitam 
and Austria, DeeunliLr 16 Slave ly abolished m United States, 
Dectmbu 18 Deith ol Bmlenka Brunei, Dtetmbu 31 (bom, 
1802) Leekys List and lnfhunu oj Imttunalunn published 
Puse y s Em niton 

1866 Suspension of Unix is ( enpus Act m lie land, Bchiuniy 17 
Death of I)i Whc well, Mni eh (> (born, 1794) Death of hehle, 
Man h 29 (bom, 1792) Alliance be tween Pmssmnnd Italy signed, 
Man li 27 Bombiudnu nt of \ aljiaiaiso by SjmiiuhIi lice t, M m h 31 

( ml Rights Bill passed bv IT S t ongiess, Apul 12 Pi nice ( liai lef 
of Ilohe Ii/olle 111 eleete el liospodai of Roillll Hill, \plll 15 Suspcn 
sum of Bank of Biiglaml ( huitu Aet May 1] Be man nuds into 
( anmlu, Mav 31 and I urn 7 Suspension of Ilabe is Ooijms Ac t m 
Omada, lum 8 Ptussia witbdi tws fiom Gumame Oonte del ition, 
lime 14 Prussians ente i Saxony and Ilanovu, him 15 Austria 
dee laics vv u, him 17, Piusn, lum 18, Italy, lum 20 ltihuns 
dt fe ite el at < ustoz/a, lum 21 He lgnatum ot the Kuss< |] mimstiy, 
J unt 26 Siunndeiol Hiuiove n in uimy , June 29 Pmssinnseh fe at 
AiiHtimnsat S ulowu (Koiuggi it/), Julv 3 Austna <edes\emtia 
to Bnnec, luly 5 3 lie Duby mimstiy entu oflut, July 6 

Oee up ition of hiankfoit by Pi m sums, July 16 Bittle of Lissa, 
July 20 Prtlimin me s of pence signed at Nikolsburg, July 26 
Insmieetion m Oiete, August 3 leaty ot pe ne e be twee n Austn i and 
Prussia signed at Plague, August 23 Tiuity of peace between 
Austria and Italy signed ut Vie nu i, OLtobci 3 North Gennan 
( Vmftelt ration foi me el, August-Octobei Yen etui unittel to Italy, 
November 4 Home evaeunted ly the Brcneli, Dee ember 3 11 
km Homo published Swinburne s Doenn and Ballads 

1867 Death of Victor Cousin, January 14 (bom, 1792) Schleswig 
Holstem meor|>orated with Pnissia, Januaiy 24 Blungamn ton- 

v - 9S 
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itltution restored, F( binary 7 First passage of a ship through 
tin Sm/ (anal, February 17 Fenian agitation m Inland, Feb 
runry March Nebraska admitted i State of the Union, Match 1 
( Vhbiou of Russian Ain* lb a to United States, March 13 hvaeua 
tion of Mexie o by the Fiene h, Man h Id International Exhibition at 
Pirn ope ncd, April 1 (< losed, November 3) Dominion of Canada 
( oustituted, M m h 29 Cotonation ot the emperor and empress of 
Austria as king and epic on of Hungary, at Pesth, June 8 Tin* 
Livingstone se mh expedition sills fi om England, June 9 Tin 
emperor Maxunilun of Mexico shot at Quc*retaro, June 19 Noith 
German constitution promulgated, June 25 Sultan visits Palis, 
June 20, London, luly 12 New Itefonn Hill passed for England, 
August 1 r > (for S( of land and Ire land, July 13, 1808) I)t ith of 
Fai id iy, August 25 (born, 17 ( U) Piusman gninson withdrawn ftom 
Luxemboiiig, September 8 Fust di tac him nt of Bntish expedition 
agunst Abyssinia leaves Ad<*n, September 28 luare/ le elected 
piesident of Mexico, 0< toiler (• uibaldi occupies Monte Rotondo, 
and thicatens Home, October 26 Fit nth troops enter Rome* 
October 80 Italian tioops piss Roman frontier, October 30 
0 iribildi defeated at Mentwia, Novembei 3 , am ste d, Noveinbor 4 
Annexation of Corbin China to l 4 nine e ( 'ham e l So< it ty e stal>lishe»(l 
in London I* list vol of Fie e man’s Norman Conqiust published 
(completed, 1876) 

1868 Death of Hit WHter, February 10 (born, 1781 ) Oiccpation 
of AHiineion, Paiuguay, by the allies, Military 21 Resignation of 
Lord Derby, Ftbruarv 25 Impeachment of President Johnson, 
Fehnmry 25 Mugelala bomb tided and taken by Sir R Napier, 
King TJieodoie killed, April 1 1 Death of Marshal Narvaez, 
April 23 (bom, IHOO) Death of Loid Rioughaiii, May 7 (born, 
1779) Saniarc ind oc cupic d by Russians, May 14 Death of ex- 
president Buchanan, June 1 (born, 1701) Pnme Michael 111 
of He mn assassinated at Belgrade, June 10, Milan Obrenovnh 

i >rod timed prince, July 2 llmnaita evacuated hy I^ragimyans, 
une 25 Cabul recovered by She re All, August II Insurrection 
in Spain, September 18 Death of Dean Milman, September 24 
(born, 1701 ) Battle of Alcolea, September 28 Queen Isabella 
leaves Spain, September 30 Hernial Prim received at Madud, 
October 7 Death of Uossuii, November 13 (bom, 1702) Rcsig 
nation of Ilisrae h, Due mini 2 The (Jlndstom ministry in oflie e, 
December 9 Pirngunvan iiinv defeated nnd elr stroye*d at Villetn, 
Decomhc r 11 Lonl Mnyo, gove nioi genual of India, Dec ember 20 
1860 Death of Lumntim, FVbniury 28 (born, 1702) General 
Grant preHieient ot United States, March 4 Hudson’s Bay 
Territory ceded to the i mwn, Apul 9 Maislml Sen mo ie»ge nt 
of Spain, Lino 18 lush Chimb Disestablishment Act passed, 
July 26 Vale ru ui se i/ecl by Re publie ills, Oe tober 11 , storme el by 
Government troops, Oc te>bei 16 Death of Sainte-Beuve, Oet Li 
(bom, 1804) Death of the earl of De rhy , October 21 (horn, 1790) 
Fomin! onemng of the Sue / (’anal, November 17 Paeifie Railway 
comph tod Le c ky’s Eurnpt an Moral h published 

1870 President Lopez, of Paroguiy, defeated and killed 
at buttle of Aejuidaban, Mnreb 1 T)eath of Cluules Dickens, 
June 9 (horn, 181*2) Abdication of Isebella II of Spam, Line 
25 Spanish down offend to Prime Leopold of Hohcn/olhun 
Sigmannge n, July 4 Propoml eh nounced by Fiemh Govenmnnt, 
July 6 Infallibility of the Pope voted by the Vatu an 
Couuul, July 18 Plane < de*claie*s war against Prussn, July 
]o Abrogation of the eomoidnt with Austria July 10 r J lie 
IriBh Land Act passed, August 1 Attack on Sanihnuk bv the 
Freneli, August 2 Punch defecated at Woertli and Spuchein, 
August 6 Eleunent.iiy F ducation Act for Lnglnnd and Wales 
passed, August 0 Pall of the Olhvn r immstiy in France, August 
9 Count Palikao lirst minister Defeat ot Fie mb at (have lotte , 
August 18 B ittle of Sedan, September 1 Sunonder of Napole on 
to the') king of Prussu , capitulation of the French army, 
St pt» mhe r 2 Re volution at Pans Re publie proclaime d, 
September 4 Flight of the empress Italian troops enter Papal 
temtory, September 17 Pans invested by Germans, Septembci 
19 Rome occupied bv It ilian tioops, September* 20 Capi 
tulation of Strasburg, September 28 Veisailles the head 

uarte rs of king of Puissia, ()e toiler 5 Rome* and the Papal 

tutes united to the kingdom of Italy, October 0 Ot leans 
taken by Gene nl Von der Tann, Oe tober 11 Death of General 
R F Lee, October 13 (born, 1808) Fall of Metz, Oitobei 28 
Communist insunection at Paris, Oe tober 31 Russia throws oil 
obligations of tre itv of 1856 respoe ting neutrality of the Blac k Sea, 
Octobei 31 Duke of Vosta elee t« d king of Spam, November 10 
Ba\ ilia enters Noith Geinnui ronfeele*r ition, November 23 Death 
of Alexandre Dumas, Dee ember 5 (horn, 1803) German empire 
declaml, 1 >e*ceinbe*r 1 0 Tours sum ndered, but not occupie d by Ger 
mans, December 21 Marshal Pnm shot at Madnel, December 28, 
died, 30 Mout (*c ms tunnel roinplete*d 

1871 LoMunsote ipnd by Germans, Januaiy 12 KmgWilliain 
of Prussia proclaimed emperor of Germany at Versailles, January 
18 Battle of St Quentin, Januaiy 19 Bombardment of St 
Denis begun January 21 Capitulation of Puns, I auuary 28 The 
army of Bourbaki interned in Switzerland, February 1 National 
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Assembly meets at Bordeaux, Febmary 12 M Thiers ehief of the 
executive, February 1 7 Preliminaries of peace signed, February 26 , 
ratified, March 1 Pans entered by Germans, March 1 , evacuated, 
March 3 Communist revolution at Pans, Mauh 18 National 
Assembly meets at Versailles, March 20 The commune proclaimed 
at Pans, March 28 Capture of Herat, by Yakoob Klian, son of 
Shere All, May 6 Tieaty of Washington, May 8 (latilnd, May < 
24) Definitive treaty of peace between 1 ranee and Germany, 
May 10 (ratilied, May 21) Tnal of the Tichborne se in 
Common Pleas begins, May 11, ends, March 6, 1872 Death 
of Sir John HuHchel, May 11 (born, 1792) Death of Auber, 

May 13 (born, 1784) Pans entered by Veisaillts army, May 22, 

The Tuilenes, Louvie, Palais Royal, &c , burnt by communists, 

May 24 Arthbishop of Pans shot, May 24 End of insunection, 

May 28 Seat of Italian Government transferred to Remie, July 

1 M Thiers appointed president of the republic, August 31 
Pui chase system in Bntish army abolished by Royal Wan ant, July 

20 Death of Paul ele Ko< k, August (born, 1794) Formal opening 4 
of Mont Cenis tunnel, September 17 Slave* emam lpation bill 
pussed by senate of Bia/il, September 27 Chit ago burnt, 
Octobers 10 Alubuna Arbitration Commission me e ts at Geneva, 
December 18 (award signed, Se*ptemher 14, 1872) Bntish 

Columbia inoorpoiated with Dominion of Canada Darwin’s Descent 
of Man published Geoige Eliol’s Middh match 

1872 Assassination of Loid Mayo in the Andaman Islands, 
February 8 (horn, 1822) Lord Northbiook vieeioy of India, 
February 22 Death of Giuseppe Ma//im, Mauh 10, (bom, 1805) 
Dutch posse ssions on the Gold (’oast transfemd to Gieat Hiitain, 
Apnl 6 Cailist insurree tion in Spain, Apul 22 Gie at eiuption 
ot Vesuvius, Apnl 24 May 1 Expulsion of Jesuits by German 
Reichstag, June 19 Death of Presielt nt Ju irez, July 18 (bom, 1809) 

The Billot A< (passed hy Imghsh parliament, July 18 Extradition 
treaty betwetn Great Hi item and Belgium com luded, July 31 
Japanese ernbissy arrives in Lnglaud, August 17 Riots at Belfast, 
August 16 22 De ith of Di Meile d Aubignc, Oe tobe 1 19 (born, 
1794) Publie gaming tihles, Bolen Bndcn, closed, Oetobei 81 
( online le ml tie'aty lutweni haute and England, Novembei 6 
I si mel of San Juan evat uate il by Bntish troops, ae eordmg to award 
of Gennan Einj»oror, November 22 

1871 Death of Napoleon I II at Clnse lliurat, January 9 Death 
of Dud Lytton Jammy 18 (born, 1805) Abilieation of King 
Am idi us of Spain, Fety inn 11 Repuhlnan government adopted 
by tin Coites GeneifS Giant piesident of United Mate's (s«< oml 
t# fin) Much 4 International exhibition at Vienna o]>entd, 

M iv 1 Death of I)r Livmgstom, in Centi il Afnca May 4, (born 
181 1) Death of John Stuait Mill, May 8 (bom, 1806) Re sigim 
tion of NI Tine is, Marshal M t< million pie*siele*nt of the Flench 
lie publie, Mny 24 Autonomy of Fgypt conceded by the* milt in, 

June 8 Klin itiken by Russians, June 10 The Asliantce s tie le ated 
by the English at Elimnt, June 13 Visit of the shall of Peisia 
to Fngluiid him 18-July 6 First neeptionof foiugl limnsteis 
by c m pi 101 of (’lima at Pekin lunc 29 Communist using m 
Sjuin, July 10 Insurre e tion nt Caitagina, luly 14 Don ( ailos 
re inteis Spain, July 16 New tie tty of eommeree between 
Engl uni and Flame signed, July 23 Payment of A1 tbama 
indemnity by England, September 0 Fvaeuation of Flench 
territory hy Germans, Se pteinberlO Death of Sir Fdwm Landseer, 
October 1 (bom, 1802) Tnal of Maislul Bazaine begins, October 
6, lie is sentenced, Dc combi l 10 Fmyelieal lettei of Pius IX 
against “Old Catholics,” Nove in be r 21 Dutch expedition lands 
nt Ate Inn, Novembei 28 Dentil of Agassi/, December 15 (born, 
1807) Supiomc ('emit of Jndicatute Ae t passe el 

1874 Coup d fitat at Madrid by General Putin, Tanunry 3 
Maislml Senano head of the new Goyeinment Suneiulci of Caita 
gena, January 12 Captun of Coomassie by Sn G Wolseley, 
February 4 Death of Strauss, Februaiy 8, (bom 1808) Resig 
nation of tin Gladstone ministry, February 17 Mr Disiacli prime 
minister, February 18 The 'hthboino (luimaiit, aftei 188 diys 
tnal, is found guilty of pcrjuiy, Febimuy 28 Death of ( hailes 
Sumner, Marcli 11 (born, 1811) Visit of the ozai to Kngluid, 
May 11 21 Death of Van de We»yer, May 23, (born 1802) 
Maislml Concha killed in eng ige ment with Carlists near Fstella, 
June 28 Spain declare el in a state of siege, July 10 F stupe of 
Mmshil Bi/uine fiom prison, August 0 Death of Gui/ot, Sep- 
tember 12 (born, 1787) Cession of Fiji Islands to Ftigland, 

Se ]>te mber 30 Death of Tiscliendorf, December 7 (bom, 1815) 
Punrc Alphonso prex laimed king of Spain, Dee ember 30 Tiansit 
of Venus, December 9 Toughened glass invented tSu]>ernatural 
Kehqwn published * 

1875 I)t position of the Gaikwar of Baroda, Apnl 28 The 
Arctu expedition (“Alert” and * ‘l)ist overy”) s ills from Portsmouth, 

May 29 Great floods at Touloust, June 24 , and at Buda, June 26 
Citadi 1 of Seo d Urgel, last Carlist fortTess m Catalonia, surrendered, 
August 27 Oeeupition of Khokand by Russians, Septembei 16 
Pnme of Wales sets out on visit to India, October 11 Pur (‘base 
by England of Khedive’s shales m Suez Canal announced, Novem- 
ber 26 Tennyson’s Quern Mary published (W L R. C ) 
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^CHRONOMETER, a watch of special construction to 
measure time with great accuracy, chiefly used m determining 
the longitude at sea. See Clocks and Wat< uls 

CHRUD1M, a town in Bohemia, Austria, situated on 
the Chrudimka, a tributary of the Elbe, about 03 miles 
E S E of Prague It is the capital of a cncle, and has a 
district court-house There are five churches m tlio town, 
besidS a monastery of the Capuchins, a high school, an 
infirmary, and an alms-house Calico-printing is carried 
oil to some extent Population, 9400 

CHRYSIITIJS (c 280-206 b c ), one of the greatest of 
the Stoics,, was born probably in 280 nc, at Soli, iu 
Cdicia. Being robbed of Ins property, he visited Athens, 
aud attended the lectures, possibly of Zeno, and certainly 
of Cleanthos The latter he succeeded as recognized duel 
of the school He is also sard to have been instructed in 
the doctrines of the Middle Academy by Arcesilaus and 
Lacydes Chrysippus was the author of a prodigious number 
of works, winch, though extremely prolix and disfigured by 
great obscui ity and carelessness of stylo and language, wtu 
distinguished by extensive learning and consideiabk 
acuteness But nothing has come down to ns except small 
fragments, and from these it is difficult to discover what 
doctrines are ongmally due to Chrysippus We know, 
however, that he made considerable emendations on the 
theory of Zeno and CJcnnthes With regard to the relation 
of moral to physic il science, lie revc rsccl t lien conclusion, 
adopting the view, winch from that time became characteristic 
of Stoicism, that, as the sole .uni of philosophy is to dis 
cover man’s duty, ethics is the only science that is of ical 
importance in itself, while physics is to be regarded nieiely 
as t an aid to its study lie improved on the crude theory 
of perception which had been hold by Ins pr< deccssors, who 
compare^ the action of the object on Jlie mind to that of 
the seal on the w'ax, arguing that this would do away with 
the possibility of the simultaneous perception ot more than 
one object, and denying that the ment il modification re- 
sembles the object He also finally determined the Stored 
theory of the criterion of truth, which, ac cording to linn, 
is irresistible conviction Much attention was paid by 
Chrysippus to formal logic He held that the hypothetical 
syllogism is the original type of syllogistic inference, and 
he devoted the most elaborate study to its various forms 
He drew up a scln me of the categories, — making the Inglic st 
Substance (to virotcclficvov ) , the next, Form, or essential 
attribute , the third, Variety, or that non-csscntui attribute 
which ]H at the same time independent of all but the object 
itself, the foui tli, Vanity of Relation, oi that non-essential 
attribute which depends on the relation of the object to 
some other object Chrysippus also give some attention 
to linguistic, and esju*cially to grammatical investigations 
The explanation ot the universe adopted by Chrysij)pus 
is that of the rest of his school The real is the corporeal, 
man and the world are all that exists Jn each there is 
that which is inert, and also the informing soul oi vivifying 
fire The soul of the universe is God, or Destiny Each 
human soul is part of the universal soul, in which, according 
to the view f originated by Chrysippus, the souls of all, except 
the wise, are again swallowed up at death The uiuvcise 
is perfect So called physical e\d is none Moral evil 
is the necessary complement of good, and is tinned by 
Providence into good All is the lesult of perfect law* 
Yet Chrysippus employed all his subtilt} to establish the 
freedom of the will A nother me (insistency was his reliance 
on divination, which he strove to explain on a theory of 
natural causation The stones of the gods Clirysipjms 
regarded as symbolical myths, and of many of them he 
attempted mgetnous explanations 

In morals Chrysippus somewhat modified the extreme 
theory of the earlier Stoics He admitted between the good 


and the bad a third class of things — the indifferent, and 
even avowed that it is foolish not to desno health, and 
riches, and honour In piaitice a man of unsullied 
purity, ho felt bouud to conclude, from the theoiy that the 
lower animals live according to nature, that incest and 
many other crimes, and acts so repulsive as the devouring 
of the bodies of the dead, are natural, and therefore not tp 
be blamed 

See Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, Dr S *tonoriwi lirpnanamus 
l'etusin, Philosophnt ('krintpjxa Fundnmnita (Altomi lb-7), 
lingutt, Commrntntw dr Chri/sippi nfn doifnva ft hqtms 
(Louvain 1822), Hngedom, Manilla Lhnmpjmt iloS >) hnlitti, 
Ik Chi if p/>o Staico fastuaso (Lcin v i< 1728), Ztllu, St* u* f, Ljmu 
rea n v, and Sceptics 

CIIRYSOLORAS, Manul (c 1355- 1415), a humid 
(luck who was instrumental m spi catling Gink litei iture 
m the West, was born at Constantinople, about 1355, of a 
distinguished family, winch had lemov il with Constantine 
to Byzantium While still vuy young, he was sent by the 
emperor John Pal cologus to implore the aid oi the 
Christian jinnies against the Turks After several years 
he returned to Constantinople , but at the invitation ot the 
in igistiutes of Floience, about the year 1 395, he bee amt pro- 
Jessoi ot the Greek language m that city, where he taught 
three years Having visited Milan and Pavia, and resided 
for scveial years at Venice, he went to Home upon the 
invitation ol Aietmo, who lnd been his disciple, and was 
then sc erctary to Gregoiy XI I In 1408 he w is sent to 
Pam on an important mission from Manuel Pula ologus, 
the Greek empcior In 1113 lie was appointed b) Pope 
Martin V on ao embassy to the Empiroi Sigismunel, of 
which the object was to hx a pl»ue loi the asst inb’nig ol a 
general council It was decided that tin met ting should 
take place at Constance , and Cln y soleras was on his w ly 
thither, hiving been chosen to i epic sent the Greek chinch, 
when he dud suddenly on the l r >th ot Ajml 1115 Only 
two of his works line been punted, viz, Ins / loUmnta . , 
winch was loi some tune the only gi limnii m use m the 
West, and Fpistohv 111 dr cojH/Htiatnnn vetms et imrce 
JiovifP , but many others exist m MS 

CHRYSOSTOM, Si John (XpvcrorrTo/ins, goldt n mouth 
ed), the most famous of the Gntk f .it In is was born of a 
noble family at Antioch, the cajntaloi S> iu, most juobably 
about 347 At the school of Libirmis the sophist he gave 
early indications of Ins mental powois, uul would have been 
the successor of lus hcatlun lnastc*, had he not been, to 
use the exjuessron of Jus teachfr, stolen away to a life of 
j)iety(like Augustine, Gregory of X i/iaii/us,aml Iheodnut), 
by th b influence of lus pious mother Antliusa Innne- 
dnlely after Jus baptism by Mcletius, the bishop of 
Antioch, he gave up all Ins forensic prospects, and bulled 
himself in an adjacent desert, where for mx years he spent 
a life of ascetic self denial and study Ills infirmities, 
how'evu, compelled lnm to return 1o tire world , and the 
authority of Mcletius gamed his services to the chinch 
On Ins arrival he was otdained deacon in his flint y-fiftli 
ycar(IM) and afterwards pi esbyte** it Antioch On the 
death of Ntelanus he was appointed archbishop of Con- 
stantinople by Eutropiu 0 , the favourite minister of the 
Emperor Artadnis He had, ten years before this, only 
escaped promotion to the episcopate by a very questionable 
stratagem, — winch, however, lie defends m Ins lnsli lie five 
und eloquent treatise J)e Sam dot to As a prtsby ter, he 
won high reputation by Ins preaching at Antioch, more 
especially by his homilies on Tin Statins, a course of 
sermons delivered when the citizens weie justly alarmed at 
the prospect of severe measures being taken against them 
by the Emperor Theodosius, whose statues had been 
demolished in a not 

On the archiepiscopal throne Chrysostom still persevered 
in the practice of monastic simplicity The ample re- 
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venues which his predecessors had consumed m pomp and 
luxury he diligently applied to the establishment of 
hospitals , and the multitudes who wore supported by Ins 
chanty preferred the eloquent discourses of their benefactor 
to the amusements of the theatre 01 of the circus Ris 
homilies, which aio still pieserved, furnish ample apology 
for the partiality of the people, exhibiting tbe free command 
of an elegant and copious language, an inexhaustible fund 
of metaphors and similitudes, giving variety and grace to 
the most familiar topics, with an almost dramatic exposure 
of the folly and turpitude ot vice His zeal as a bishop 
and eloquent o as a preacher, however, gained him enemies 
both m tin* t huich and at the couit Tho ecclesiastics who 
were patted at Ins command from tho lay sisteis (whom they 
kept ostensibly is seivauts), the thirteen bishops whom 
lie deposed for simony and licentiousness at a single 
visitation, the idle monks who thronged tho avenues to 
the court and found themselves the public object of his 
scorn— all ccmspnod against the powerful author of then 
wrongs Thou icsentmeut was inflamed by a powerful 
paity, embi icing the magistrates, the ministers, the 
favourite eunuchs, the ladies of the couit, and Eudoxia the 
empties herself, aguust whom the preacher thundered 
daily from (lie pulpit of St Sophia A favourable pietext 
foi grati lying their revenge was discovered in the shelter 
which I'luysoitum had giveu to tour Nitnan monks, known 
as the tall brothers, who, on being excommunicated by 
then bishop, had fled to Constantinople , and a ready tool 
was found in Thooptulus, bishop of the rival cily of 
Alexandria, who had driven them from their diocese, and 
had long circulated m the East the charge of Ougenism 
against Chrysostom By Ins instrumentality a synod was 
calh d to ti y 01 lathoi to condemn the archbishop, but fearing 
the violcnu of the mob m the metropolis, who idolized him 
for the foailt ssness with which he exposed the vices of 
then supeuors, it held its sessions in tho suburb of Chal- 
ceilon, named the Oak, wkeie Ruhtius had erected a stately 
diurtli and monastery A bishop and a do icon were sunt 
to accuse the archbishop, and presented to him a list of 
charges, m which pude, inhospitably, and Ougenism were 
brought forwaid to proem e the votes of those who hated 
him for Ins austerity, oi wen piepidiced against lnm as a 
suspeited heretic Four successive summonses weie 
Biguified to Clu ysostom, but ho indignantly i cl used to 
appeu until foul of his nofoi ions enemies weie removed 
Ironi the council Without entering into any examination 
ot thu charges bi ought betoie them, the synod coudunmd 
him ou the ground of t ontumacy , and, hinting that Ins 
audanty minted tho punishment of tieason, called on the 
emperor to ratify and enfoice their decision He was 
immediately ariested and hurried to Nu ea m Bithymu 
As soon as the news of his banishment spiead through the 
t it), thu astonishment ot the people was quickly exchanged 
for a spiut ot ii resistible fury In crowds they besieged 
the palate, aud had alt only begun to take vengeance on 
the foioigu monks and sailors who had come from Ch ih edon 
to the motiupolis, when, at the eutreaty of Eudoxia, the 
emperoi consented to Ins retail His leturu was graced 
with all the pomp of a tiuituphal entiy, but in two months 
after he was again in exile Ills iiery zeal could not blind 
him to the vices of the tourt, and heedless of peisonal 
danger he thundered against the prolane honoms that weie 
addressed almost within the precincts of St Sophia to the 
statue of tho empress The haughty spiut of Eudoxia was 
inllamod by the report of a discourse commencing with the 
words, — “Herodias is agaiu fuuous, Herodias again dam es , 
she once moic demauds the head of Johu , ” and though 
the report was false, it scaled the doom of the archbishop 
A now council was summoned, more numerous and more 
subservient to the wishes of Theophilus, and troops of 
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barbarians were quartered m the city to overawe the people 
Without examining it, the council confirmed the formei 
sentence aud condemned him afresh for having resumed 
his functions without their permission He was hurried 
away to the desolate town of Cucusus, among the ndges 
of Mount Taurus, with a secret hope, perhaps, that he' 
might be a victim to tho lsaurians on the march, ofyto the 
mote implacable fury of the monks He arrived at his 
destination in safety , and the sympathies of the people, 
which had roused them to fire the cathedral aud senate- 
house on the day of his exile, followed him to his obscure 
retreat Ills influence, however, became more powerfully 
felt in tho metiopolis than before In his solitude he had 
ample leisure for formiug schemes of missionary enterprise , 
and by his correspondence with the different churches, he 1 
at once baffled his enemies, and gave greater energy to his 
friends This roused the emperor to visit him with a 
soverer punishment An order was despatched for his 
instant removal to the extreme desert of Pityus, and his 
guaids so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions that, 
befoie he leached tho sea const of the Euxine, he expired 
at Coinana m Pont us, m the sixtieth year of his age His 
exile gave rise to a schism m the church, and the Johanmsts 
(as they were called) did not return to communion with the 
archbishop of Constantinople till the relics of the saint 
were, 30 years after, bi ought back to the Eastern metropolis 
with great pomp, and the emperor ppblicly implored for- 
giveness from Heaven for the guilt of his ancestors The 
festival of St Chi ysostom is kept m the Creek Church, 
November 13, and in the Latin Church, Januaiy 27 

In Ins geuei tl teaching Cln ysostom elevates the ascetic 
element in religion, ami m Ins lionnlies he inculcates the 
need of peisonal acquaintance with the Scriptuies, and 
denounces ignorance ol tlitm as the souice of all heresy If 
on ono or two points, as foi instance the invocation of 
saints, some gums of subsequent Roman teaching may be 
discovered, there is a want of anything like the doctrine of 
indulgences or of compulsory pi lvate confession Moreover, 
m wilting to Innocent, bishop of Rome, he addresses him 
as a brother metropolitan, and sends the same letter to 
Vcn urns, bishop of Milan, and Chromatins, 'bishop of 
\qmlcia His coiresponduico breathes a most Christian 
spirit, more especially m its tone ot charity towards his 
persecutors, and his line of exegesis, it not acutely 
metaphysical or mystical, is full ot good sense and right 
feeling 

His works aie exceedingly voluminous, and consist 
chiefly of homilies, commentaries, smullei treatises, epistles, 
and liturgies Then excellence is powei fully shown in the 
history ot the times, for the lllustiution of which theyafluid 
highly valuablo materials The school ot exegesis foi mod 
by him, and especially illustrated by such works as his 
conimentaues on the (fospil of St Matthew, the Book of 
Acts, the Epistle to the Homans, and other parts of the 
Now Testament, is sound, practical, and may (as Dr « 

Newman lias justly lemarked) almost be cillecl “English ” 

It was subsequently adorned by the justly honoured names 
ot Theodoret, Thcopliylact, Euthy turns, and Nieephorus 
The bed; edition is that ol Bernard cle Montfaucon m 13 
vols tol , 1718-1738, reproduced wuth some improvements 
by the Abb£ Migne (Pans, 1803), but this edition is 
guatly indebted to the one issued more than a century 
ear bet (1012) by one of the foremost English scholarr of 
his ago, Sir Henry Savrle, provost of Eton College, from a 
press established at Eton by himself It is in eight 
volumes, and is said to have cost its editor £8000 
IT ilium {Lit at Miuope m 10, 11) calls it “the first work 
of learning, on a great scale, published in England ” 

Is umerous MSS still remain unedited Some of the 
homilies and commentaries aie translated m the Ltbrarp 
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of the Fathers, published at Oxford, and the Greek text 
has been m part re-edited by a scholar who has shown 
a very special aptitude for the work, the Rev F Field of 
King's College, Cambridge As authorities for the facts 
of his life, the most valuable are the ecclesiastical histories 
of Socrates, So/omen, and Theodoret , and amongst the 
• modems, Erasmus, Cave, Lardner, and Tillemont, with the 
more recent church history of Neandor, and his monogram 
on thf Life and Times of Chrysostom, translated by J C 
Stapleton There has also appeared a valuable German 
biography by Dr Forster , and a nanative, full of intei eat 
aud told with life-like animation, has been given by the late 
M Amedde Thierry in the lUvue des Deux M omits, and 
since lepublndied (Pans, I860) in one volume, entitled 
Ret its de V ILstone Romaine an unqiueme Stcdt A giacc 
• fui and interesting sketch of the concluding scenes of Si 
Chrysostom's life may be found m Dr Newman’s lit stout at 
Sketches (London, 1873), though that eminent writer semis 
not veiy favouiable to the theology of the Antiochene 
school, or oven of Chrysostom himself Valuable inhuma- 
tion is given m Professoi Bright’s History of tin Chuuk 
(Oxford, 1864), and m Canon Robertson's History of the 
Clt nst i an Church (vol n , London, 1874) But the lust 
Special contribution to English literature on the subject is 
St Chrysostom II is Life and Times , by the Rev W R VV 
Stephens (London, 1872) 

CHUB See Angling Vol u p 42 
CHUBB, Thomas (1679-1746), a well known deistical 
writer, was the son of a maltster, Henry Chubb, and was 
born m the village of East-llainham, near Salisbury, on 
the 29th September 1679 His fathei died in 1688, and 
left in poor circumstances a widow and tour childien, of 
wjiom Thomas was the youngest All of them sveie tail) 
H**ut to work , and consequently the education which 
'l homas received m his boyhood was ot a most elementary 
kind In 1694 he was apprenticed to a glove maker in 
Salisbury , but as the weak was afterwards found to be 
unsuitable foi him on account of the weakness of his sight, 
lie eutered the employment of a tallow chandler, and his 
income for many years was derived paitly fiom this source 
and partly from glove-making Through energy and pei- 
aeveraucifche sue ceeded m gaining a fan knowledge of mathe- 
matics, geography, anti some other subjects Theology, 
however, was what chiefly commanded the attention ot 
Chubb and his companions, among whom he seems to have 
been the moving spirit Ills intellectual activity, and the 
eagerness he always displaced to guu clear aud distinct 
views of any question that occupied him, marked him out 
from the first, and lus eirly habit oi committing his 
thoughts to writing gave him a clear and fluent style which 
afterwards found much favoui with the public He made 
Ins hrst appearance as an author in the Allan controversy, 
on the side of Winston A dispute haviug arisen among 
his friends about Winston's aigument iu favour of the supre- 
macy of the one God and Father, Chubb was led to wnto 
an essay which boie the title, The Sufrremacy of the Lathei 
Asserted This, passed rouud Ins friends in manuscript, 
created so favourable an impression that the author 
ultimately submitted it to the judgment of Winston, who 
prouounced it well worthy of publication After a few 
emendations by Whiston, it was printed in 1715 A 
number of tracts on vanoub subjects followed, which weie 
published in a collected form m 1730 Chubb was now 
regarded as a literary phenomenon Among other persons 
of eminence, he attracted the attention of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, Master of the Roils, in whose house he lived for 
several yeais The nature of his position there is not 
precisely known , but there are stones told of his having 
waited at table as a servant out of livery, and of the 
amusement caused by his short stout figure standing as 
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steward at his patron's sideboard His love of independ- 
ence aud retirement drew him back to Salisbury, whore by 
the kindness of friends he was enabled to devote the rest 
of his days to his favoui ite studies He died on the 8th 
Felnuary 1746 Iiis moral character was excellent, and 
he is said to have continued a legular attendant on divine 
w oi ship m the paush church 

Chubb was the author ot a veiy laigi numbti of eontiovi rsial 
tracts II in piinupil voiks ait -A Discouist Conunmuj Hutson 
(17J1), The 7'iue Cospd of Jems Child and Posthumous 

11 oiks, 2 \ ols (174N) r lht Dunums* ( utuennntj Hutson aims at 
showing that reason is, oi ought to he, a suflun nt guidt m mattcis 
of ithgion Altei dt lining tin turns ot tins piopomtion, bo pio 
t mis to aiguo that if man is at t ountabk to (Jod foi his at tions, he 
lias a right to possess a power suiliciuit to distovu what ho is 
imountdbh for, and also todisi .\u smhm itivesto light luliuviour 
as will counterbalnnu those It mptations whnh im mmvoidabh m 
tin pit s« lit constitution of things It will not In Ip tin tasc to sa\ 
that man, as onginally t (instituted, had such a powu, but lost it 
through Adam’s fall, smet it luattiis not to mankind win tin l 
Adam had originally su< li n powu oi not Mt u t mmot justly bt 
In hi at count ddt if they lost m Adam that powu It tin powti 
was onl) import d thnmgli Adam’s sin, and if evuyman will lx 
]udgt d at coiding to the ability lit has, tin n rtason is a suilumnt 
guidt in m itleis of ithgion Billie ulties whith unavoidably nnse 
li om tin t oiiMtituhon of tilings an only t Inn gcablo upon tin author 
of that constitution li divint n vela turn was nuant to supply the 
(lift it of rtason, then millions, whom that nvclation lias never 
it at lit d, linvt hi on unjustly (halt with Tin debt lent y hung 
guard, the rov elation should havt lit ell given to tin whole spt < its 
Tin sufiiutney of uasou does not lnnkt it vt lation nudhss, as nasou 
miy la litghcttd or uhustd, and it vt lation mt) la noedtd to hung 
nun hat k to a light ust of u isoii in iilignin Tiui, rtason could 
not dist t»vt i how divint justnt is siiislntl hv tin sulluings and 
dt it li of ( 'bust, and how tin smut t is justihed by faith m linn , hut 
that is rt pugnant to n ison, and tan lie no puit ot tin gunune 
nvtlahon Om unjust at tiou t annot satisfy jusLite foi another 
Noi can sm, t onsult led atmti n lull) fiom tin sinnu, ht ht ohjt 1 1 
ot favoui ot disphasuit Onlv whit faith it mis to, vi/ , leiuntanoo 
and turning to Ood, is tin tiut gioumlof God snurty anilkimliuhs 
to men This is most t viduit to itason when distovtmi, aud must 
thutfort he tlist oveiahlt by rtason If, as is allowed, itason is a 
pioptrgiuth m mittus ol live lation, U should not in itssso m 
imittus of religion, foi tin om stuns to ht us milt h witliin the 
piovmct of itason as tin otliu At tin (lost ( huhh disavows anv 
liilintion to lnjun divine levehition, oi to stive the caust of 
infnhiity Tht Tno (fospd oj Christ is < hniaetui/i il liyLcthlu, 
in his Ctsthich/r dts enifhsdmi Jhismus , ,is an issuitid monn nt 
m tin lnstoriud dt vdopmuit of dt ism 1 1 s h idmg thought is Unit 
t hiistiainty is not dot turn , hut lift Tc us Mtpiin s us to itgul its 
oui lift ait aiding to tin ttirnal ami um h uigtaldt law of at turn 
whith is based on tht itason ot things If men, through violation 
ot this law, lmui Gnelswiith, npuitanu and nfoimation ait the 
only means of obtaining God s f ivoui and foigivt m ss Tli it tht se 
tniths iiiav makt i git itoi nnpnsMon, tht gospt i dttlmts tli tt God 
has appointt d a day of jmfgim nt ami letnhutioii '1 In law of mituie 
is thus tho isstutial < ontuit ol tin gtisjitl It is no lnstoinal 
at count of faets, as (’busts death, u sum t turn At toi it was 
jmmhmlto tht pool htfmt tht st tvuits oteumd Nor do the 

privatt ojnmons ol tin tv mgt lists ami apostlt s foim any pint of the 
gospel Like Tind d, Chubb eoims to tin t om Iumoii that the tiut 
gospt 1 of Chi 1 st is ldt ntn d with natuial i« ligion f l In gicatu jior 
turn of the Posthumous 11 oiks is take n up with J h< l u tho fs litre 
wdl to his Hinders, m whith ho comes to a setptuul tomlusioii 
leganling a jiaituulm provithm (, the <fJum\ of jnayu, and a 
fntuit state ol t \ist t nt t , although he thinks tbit nuns lesponsi 
bility ullords some probability of the latter He lejuts the, It wish 
revelation, bee lust it sullies (»od’b moral < burnt tu Muhonut 
anism, he thinks, could not have jirtvaihtl 1>) tin swoid alom 
“it must havt prtvaihd to a vuy git it eltgiu be fun the sword 
could havo been di aw li in its fivnui ’ Ho believtd thue was a 
man Jesus, who collet tt tl a hotly of disciples, and laid a foundation 
foi a new sirt among the lews His objections against the 
prophet its and mum les are often far fete heel, and contain nothing 
beyond what had been urged by prt vious wnters It luuls a 
sneutl mteiest to diubb’s n pu saltation of pnnntivt < hiistiainty 
that In insists on tin fact that it was u gospel foi the |>oor 
Tlur. is thus a dtmotratu tendency in tin view he takis oi the 
gosjitl lie represents the me ol dustn al notions among the 
artisan (lass 

CHUNAR, or Chunarghuh, a town and ancient fortiess 
of India, m tho district of Mir/apur, m tho North-West Pro- 
vinces, situated on the south bank of the Ganges The fort 
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occupies a conspicuous site on the summit of an abrupt rock 
which commands the river It was at one time a place of 
great strength, and stdl contains a magazine, and is 
fortified with battenes In the old citadel on the height, 
the remains ut a Hindu palace with some interesting 
carvings indicate the former importance of the place 
The town, which consists of one or two straggling streets, 
contains a handsome English church Chunar is first 
mentioned m the 16th century, when in possession of Sing 
Joanpote In 1.030 it became the residence of Shore 
Khan the Afghan, and foity-five years later was recovered 
by the Empeior Akbar aitu sustaining a siege of six 
months It fell into the hands ot the English under 
General Canute in 176.5 aftu a prolonged resistance which 
caused considerable loss to the assailants A tieaty with 
the nabob of Otidli was signed lit re by Hastings on behalf 
of the East India Company, m September J781 Popu- 
lation, 11,000 

CHUND,oi CiiANi),orCiiANi)KA-15Aiti)Ai,a Hindu writer 
belonging to the 12th century, was court-poet to the last 
ol the Hindu sovemgUH of Delhi Ills poem is ail encyclo- 
pedic vvoik <if immense si/e It includes a history, and 
especially an account of the exploits of the author and of 
his master It is still popular among the Rajputs An 
account of (Jhund, with some translations of his poem, is 
give n by Colonel Tod, in vol i ot the Transactions of the 
Uoi/at A static Sonet i/ 

CHUPRAH, a town of India, in the province of T5ehar, 
Bengal, situate d on the math bank ot the Ganges, 35 miles 
noitii west of Patna The town contains several mosques 
and pagodas, and some churches It extends nearly 
a mile along tilt Ganges, and is not much above the level 
of the uvei A < onsideiable trade is carried on by the 
inhabitants in saltpetre*, sugar, and cotton The military 
station is separate flow the town Population about 
30,000 

CHUQIJISACA, the capital of Bolivia, also known as 
La Plata, Charcas, and Sucre See Sut'ltE 

CHUIt, the capital of the Swiss canton of Orisons, 
otherwise known by the Punch iorm of the name, Coin* 
See Conti 

CHURCH All who call ihemselves Christians agree in 
admitting that in the New Testament (and also, though m 
a more shadowy and less distinct manner, m the Old 
Testament) there is to be found frequent mention of a 
coipoiatc body known as the chuich, — sometimes spoken 
of niDio hilly as the Church of God, or the Chuich of 
Christ It is referred to by its divine Pounder as about 
to be built upon a rock (Matthew \vi 18) In the book 
ot Acts it has become a living reality, including apostles, 
eldeis, and laity,- hohliug a council, and making decisions 
upon most points of ductimo and of practice (Acts xvi 4—2 1) 
In the epistles it is spoken ot m terms of great magmheenc c , 
akin to the glowing language of piophocy Christ, m His 
glorified humanity, is recognized as its head, it is in turn 
His 1 ody, His fulness, and Ills spouse 

The exait ideas involved in the word church, the 
quest ions concerning its poweis, its nature and essence 
and modes of governance and continuance, its relation to 
Holy Sen ptu re, and its 1 elation to the state — have all been 
hint ful nutters of controversy These questions have 
emerged in a marked manner during the contioveisy with 
the Gnostics, the controversy with the Novatians and the 
Dcmatists, and those arising out of the Reformation 
Hence among the writings of the fathers, bearing upon the 
natmo of the chuich, may be specially named those of St 
Iremeus in opposition to the Gnostics, of St Cyprian 
against the Novatians, and of St Augustine against the 
Donat ists The relations of the church to the state became 
subjec ts of discussion directly Constantine had made 
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Christianity the religion of the empire These relations 
are illustrated by the history of Anauism, Donatism, and 
Pnseillianism, by the career of St Chrysostom, and by 
the hcrce conflicts of the Middle Ages between Guelfs and 
Ghibel lines — the former siding with the Pope, the latter 
with the empeiors The contest between Philip the Fair 
and Pope Boniface, and that of Philip Augustus of Frame * 
and Jolin of England against Pope Innocent III ^irned 
upon the same gicat controversy, again and again renewed 
during the Middle Ages Some of the most striking 
mediaeval lllustiations of the conflict aie to 1 e found in the 
life of Occam, and m the Dmna Com mu ha of Dante 
The [joints in dispute have been keenly discussed by 
modern historians , — those of the 1 8th century, as Hume, 
Henry, Mably, being strongly on the side ol the state, those 
of the 19th, as Guizot, Voigt, Michelet, Palgiave, Arnold, ( 
Budges, Mill, and even Macaulay, ami to some extent, 
Milmuii, moie or Jess emphatically advocating the cause of 
the mediaeval chuich during at least a portion of the 
atiuggle 

The Reformation in great mcasuie turned upon both seta 
of questions, -the relation of the chuich to the Scriptures 
and its relation to the state Consequently, they occupy 
no small portion Loth of the controversial liteiatuie and uf 
the political history ol the 16th and 1 7 th centuries On 
the religious side they are illustrated by the lives and 
wiitmgs of Martiu Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and the 
Continent d Ileiormers generally, as well by those of Knox 
and iil Cranmei m Britain, and of their Roman Catholic 
opponents, such as Ignatius Loyola, and in a later age by 
Cardinal Btllarmine and by Hooker, by Andiewes aud 
others , and on the political side by such e\ ents as the Thirty 
\iais’ War, the Spanish Armada, the Revolution of 168,8 
Tilt* last two centuries have not witnessed any distinctively 
leligious war But these questions underlie the numerous 
u concord its ” tliawn np between the Church of Rome and 
various states m Europe and Amonca, the entire history 
of Galhcauism and Jansenism, the Tractaiian controversy 
commenting m England m 1833 a d , and the contem 
poiai y discussion m Scotland, which ended in the Disruption 
ol 1815 and the formation of the powerful and energetic 
body of Piesbytenans, known as the Free Chuich The 
disestablishment of the Anglican Chuich m Tuland raised 
cognate questions, and it is evident that disestablishment, 
alieady a fact m the United States, in Frame, in Ireland, 
and m some ol the lliitisk colonies, may at any moment 
become a question ol no slight political importance 
Among more modern writers wlp> have tieated these 
questions may be named Bishop Wav burton, De Maistre, 
the Rev Sn W Palmer Rothe, Klee, the Abbe'* Mignefc, 

Mi Gladstone, I)i Arnold, and many more, especially the 
commentators on creeds and contcssions, as Mohler, Bishop 
Bm net, Bishop Harold Browne 

It lemains to mention a few of the more prominent 
views aud definitions prevalent among leading bodies of 
Christians 

1 As regai ds the church triumphant there would 

probably be little or no controversy The great bulk of 
Christians would acknowledge it as “ the whole body of 
the glonhed, consisting of the holy angels and of the 
spirits of the just made perfect who have been redeemed 
by the ments (whether foieseen or actually wrought) of the 
divine Head of the church, Jesus Christ, the Incarnate 
Son of God ” , 

2 But concerning the church on earth, definitions vaiy 
considerably In the first place there emerges the lmpoi 
tanfc question, whether' it is a visible or an invisible bod^ 

This is not the place to discuss which is the view set forth 
in Holy Scnpture, — that being of course the very point at 
issue It must here sufhee to say that the disciples of 
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Calvin (followed herein by a very large number, probably 
the majority, of purely Protestant communities) maintain 
that it is invisible, while the Lutherans, the Roman 
Catholics, the Oriental Christians, and the great bulk of 
the more famous Anglican divines (m accordance with the 
Anglican formularies) maintain it to be visible This latter 
• view is, it need hardly be said, the one all but universally 
adopted by the fathers and the schoolmen In one passage, 
howefbi, of his later writings, St Augustine employs an 
expression at variance with his usual tone, and favouiable 
to the Calvinist ic view, by calling the church “ the society 
of the predestined ” 

3 The relations considered to exist between the visible 
church and Holy Scnptuie must necessarily be those ot co 
ordination, or of sub-oidmation on one side or the othei 
• An impartial estimato of the Anglican formularies would 
probably be found to support that view ot co-oulmate 
authonty of Scripture and the church which is taken by 
a large body of her divines, such as Bishops Pearson, Bull, 
Kay, Deau Jackson, and others , though many of her 
adherents would undoubtedly incline, more or less com- 
pletely, to that more Protestant view, which suboidnutes 
the church to Scnpture, a view held most strongly by those 
bodies whoso confessions oi faith (as, eg , the Westminster 
Confession) seem to imply that the books of Scnptuie 
attest themselves as divine In the Chuicli of Rome theu 
can bo no question but that the church is placed above 
Holy Scnptuie , for though Scnptuie proofs of doctrine 
are always, li possible, sought by her controveisialists, ami 
referred to in her symbolical standards (as, lor instance, 
the Tridentine decrees), yet the tiaditions preserved in the 
church aie spoken of as to be venerated not muely as com 
ments on the meaning of Scripture, but as deserving ecpial 
honour and reverence with Scripture (Dead Cone 
Trulent , sessio iv ) On the othei hand, the Anglican 
foiaiulahes teach that Holy Scnptuie contains all things 
necessary to salvation (Art vi ), though the church is 
described as the witness and kecpei of Holy Writ and as 
having authority in controveisics of faith (Art xx ) The 
school of Anglicanism lepresented by Field, Hammond, 
Pearson, Bull and Biamhall regatdsu judgmentof thcchurch 
umvtisal such as that of the Council of Nice against Arms, 
as u irrevocable, irreformable, never to be altered ” (See 
Sir W Palmei’s Chuuk of Chiist, paifc iv ch iv ) The 
Eastern Church stuns to place the relation ot Holy Scripture 
to itselt m almost the same position as this school of 
Anglicans, though it would perhaps lay somewhat st longer 
stiess on the insufficiency of Scripture without the 'voice 
of the teaching and mtei preting church It may be 
remarked that in tins, as 111 othei matters, belief has fiom 
time to time been gieatly influenced by the com so of 
events In the first age of Chiistiaruty, beiote the canon 
of the New Testament was formed, the church is almost 
everything (as Reuss and othei s have observed), and the 
Bible, which chiefly consisted ol the Old Testament, was 
subordinate By about 200 a n , when the gospels were 
becoming better known, the relation between Scnpture and 
the church appears in patristic writings much more like* 
one of co-ordnution During the Middle Ages, as the 
church’s political power increased, Holy Scripture became 
more ^pd more subordinate, until we lind Dante complaining 
of the way m which not merely creeds and fathers 
but canon law and tho decretals are studied instead 
of the Gospel ( Paradiso , ix 133) The Refoimation 
necessarily caused a reaction, built, as it was so largtly, on 
new translations and on tho circulation of the Bible , and 
m the following century we find the successors of the 
Reformers laying more stress upon what is commonly called 
the verbal mspnation of the Scripture and its infallible 
authonty than had been done for the most part by the 
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fathers (except perhaps St Augustine) or by the first 
Refonners, Luther and Calvin, and their contemporaries, 
who never seem to have sanctioned the famous dictum of 
Chdlmgworth, “ The Bible, and the Bible only, is the 
religion of Protestants ** Of late years the difficulties 
arising from science, philology, history, and criticism have 
tended to modify this view of the supiemacy of Scripture 
Not only in the unieiormed communions aud among Angli- 
cans and Lutheians, but even in Calvnnstic bodies, is this 
effect perceived Thu** we lind an eminent Piesbytenan 
divine, a minister oi the* Scottish Establishment, wilting as 
oaily as 1848, “The living clnmh is mine than the dead 
Bible, for it is the Bible and something moie” (Ltfi of Dr 
Norman Ahuleod) The commtnt nude by Kant on the 
inconsistency of those Lutherans wlu> vutually say “Go 
to the Bible blit do not find anything there except what 
we find” is well known (Stmt det FaddtaUu) 

4 Turning to the constitution aud government of the 
church, it is singular that in none of the symbolical 
iittuanccs of the leading Chnstian communities is theie 
found such a dchuition of tho chuicli as would really 
include all that is believed by those respective bodies 
Nor is it easy to supply the want by appeal to divines, 
though many have striven to set forth the “ notes” of the 
true church (see, eg, Klee, DoqnuUd !, and manyotheis) 
Neither the Roman Catholic Tiidcntine decrees nor the 
Westminster Confession supply any definition, and the 
one given in the nineteenth of the Articles of the English 
Chinch leaves the questions at issuo between Rome and 
tin Rclormeis, between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, 
eutuely open Foi all would claim to repusent that 
“visible church of Ohnst” which is theie described as 
“ a congregation of faithful men, in the which the puie 
word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
mnnsteied according to Chnst’s oidmaiice in all thoso 
things that of necessity are re quisitc to the same ” 

Concerning the question of government there are four 
leiding views The hist, is, thut no form ol government 
was instituted by the divine Founder of the chuicli or His 
apostles, that there was originally no distinction between 
clergy and laity, but that offh ers were m due time appointed 
as might happen in any human society, for the sake of 
order and convenience Tins view, which is probably that 
of tho majouty of Protestants at tho present tmio, has 
found a thoughtful, devout, and highly gifted exponent in 
the historian Ncandor, while the difficulties of reconciling 
it with the New Testament arc all set forth by two inde- 
pendent translates of his woik, the Rev J H Rose and 
Mr Morrison A second view is, that a gov eminent was in 
such wise instituted as ughlly to claim a jiudioutum, that 
this government resides m presbyters, and is handed down by 
succession through the presbytorate This view was main- 
tained by many fuieign adherents of tho Refoimation, and 
m England by Richard Caitwnglit, the Puritan opponent 
of Hooker, and an entire school of Ins day They appeal to 
history, especially that of the Alexandrian Chuich, aud to 
the fathers, moie especially to St Jerome The third view 
usembles this m principle, but assigns the governance to 
a Bujiciior order, that of the bishops, and makes the 
succession pass through them The Aught an communion 
acts upon tins view, ic-ordaimng all mimsteis not episcopally 
oi daiued, but accepting Greek or Roman Catholic oulina- 
tion , and it has been defended by many of the writeis of the 
High Church school, above named, to whom may be added 
Bishop Bilson, and the able Scottish controversialist Bishop 
Sage m his work against Gilbert Rule (See also Bishop 
CotterilPs Gent *\s of the Chunk , and article Bishop) This 
school lays great stress on the decisions of the oecumenical 
councils, of which it recognizes six or (according to Bishop 
Andrewes) seven before the divisfon of East and West 
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Thw view, though strongly supported by the Eastern 
churches as well a* by an historical and living school of 
Anglicans, is undoubtedly open to the difficulty, acknow- 
ledged by Mr Gladstone and others, of making the church 
as a collective body remain silent lot some thirteen centuries 
.md still unable to speik There remains the fouith, the 
Roman Catholic view, which subjects the entile episcopate 
to the bishop of Rome, and makes full commuiuou with 
him of the essence of chmchmanship This view has been 
supported evt i since the Middle Ages with immense /eal 
and burning by many able Catholic wntois Although 
a stiong cast agamst it has been made out from the 
fathers, especially the Eastern ones, ami although the state 
of matters just befoie the Ri formation was eveiywhere 
one of gross abums and much superstition, jet the good 
points ot the Rapaey have been fully recognized by Pro- 
testants and Anglican wnteis, stub as Guizot, Michelet, 
Comte, ltaulce, Sir J amts Stephen, ])i Arnold, Aichlushop 
Tieuck, and Ihshop iiaiold Biownt Neveitheless, the 
increasing development of the Papal claims has been 
strongly resisted within the pale of that church by the 
Jausenists, by “"he Galilean divines such as Bossuet, and 
by the uitne body of the Pint Royalists, including such 
brilliant naim s as those of St (Jyian, I)e Naty, Aruauld, and 
above all Pascal All tin se display a Calvnustu element 
m their teaching, and more 01 less (as for instance Fleuiy 
in his famous Chute h History) modify the distinctively 
Roman characteristics most opposed by Protestants, and they 
place a gum ial council far above the Pope In oui own 
day the counter thcoij among Roman Catholics, of which 
De Maistie was a leading spokesman, has beeu seuninglv 
ratified by the Vatican Council and the Pope (Related mfalli 
ble This exti orue step has pi ovoked a schism among Roman 
Catholics, and alienated some of their most eminent men 
Oi the diifeient views entertained concerning the relation 
bet weem ehuich and state, it must be enough to say hero 
that occasional collision seems almost unavoidable Foi 
where two independent societies lay cliiin to a common 
ground, those claims, unless piecisely defined, will some- 
times militate No state has yet been known to carry out 
the theory of lax ke, and confine its attention purely to the 
preservation of life and piopeity But every state winch 
considois public nioiality to he witlnn its Hpliete, and 
legislates on such matters as mamage and education, must 
of necessity otcupy to some extent the same ground as 
the vatious Christian communities wkn h claim to be the 
local church (j o o ) 

CHURCH HISTORY In this article we shall con- 
sider (1) The Definition, (2) The Sources, (3) The 
Method, and (4) The Literature of the subject 

Considered as a department of universal knowledge, 
(diui cli history forms a special section of the religious 
histoiy of maukiud It js an account of the growth and 
the tiaus, lotions <>t the religious community which is 
maiked out fiom others by its attar hmeut to Chmtiamty 
This definition alreidy excludes fiom consideration a 
region of inquiry nnpoitant m itself, which is sometimes 
regal ded as forming an integral part of the subject 
Starting from that uloa*of the church which is lepresenterl 
etymologically by the undoubtedly false deuvations of the 
word from the German k unn y to choose, oi the Greek 
Kvptov o7ko«j, the (figurative) house of the Loid, various 
writers line assumed the chinch to be that special set turn 
of mankind who m any age have enjoyed the true revela- 
tion of God as given by himself, and tin y have m conse- 
quence regarded church history as bound to deal first with 
the Old Testament church and then with the church of 
the New Dispensation This, however, involves an amount 
of dogmatic prepossession to which history, simply as such, 
cannot commit itself Surveying the field of mere ob- 


jective fact, history can single out, under the general 
appellation of the church, a great society whose origin can 
be distiuctly traced up to the personal activity of Christ, 
who, for this society, forms a definite and wholly new 
histoucal commencement Whatever etymology we assign 
to the word ehuich under its various modifications of 
fort he, fork , fork, cytk iv , zeikow, <fec , — whether we follow f 
the derivation suggested by Walafnd Strabo m the 9 bli ten 
tury, and extensively held since, fiom to Kvpuucdv, the fiord’s 
house, as a term introduced by the Greek missionaries 
into the language of the heathen tribes whom they con- 
verted, or whether we adopt the not less probable conjee 
ture of Lipsius, and ascribe its origin to “ circ ” or “ cere” 
(connected with the Latin circus ), the local mime for the 
temple of Northern paganism, adopted by ancient and 
medieval Christianity, m conformity with its principle of 9 
at commodating itself as far as possible to the usages of 
its proselytes — tkue can be no doubt that the community 
and the movement, which, under some fonn of the name 
ehuich among the Germanic races, and of the name eulcsia , 
such as tqhse, thiesa, &c , among the Latin nations, suc- 
ceeded in sub) ugating the Roman empire, along with 
extensive legions beyond it on all sides, to a religion whose 
peisonal centie is ( hnst, form a fiesh phenomenon m the 
history of mankind, as distinct and individual m its 
chaiacter as Hellenism, Hinduism, or Mohammedanism 
in the view of lnstoiy piopei, theiefoie, the history of 
Judaism cannot be taken as iouning a part of tin' history 
of the ehuich * 

Foi the* same reason lnstoiy cannot take action upon a 
class of distinctions recognized by many who assume the 
functious of the ehuich historian Such wntens, adopting 
some stuct and special definition of the ihurch, confine 
the work of church lnstoiy to that section of piofessifig 
(Jhiistians whose condition satisfies the terms ot their de 
fnntion, any other so called division of Ckii&tendom 
coming m foi a share of attention only m the narrative of 
the opposition t ncouuton d by tilt church History, m the 
propel sense, cannot undeitake to duulo questions of this 
discnption To saj which among many competing 
churches is the true church iuvoIvch a dogmatic deliver 
ante, which is bejond its piovinco It must do its woik 
in a moie rough and general fashion Under the name 
chui i h it comprehends ail organizations avowedly basing 
themselves upon Chnstianity and recognizing Christ as in 
some sense their head and leadei It undertakes to 
delineate the story ot these m the aggiegate , and with 
regard to the distinctions between them, and their pre- 
tensions to condemn and exclude each other, it confines 
itself to narrative, without attempting adjudication 

Another limitation has to be introduced into the defini- 
tion of church history, when rcgaid is had to the exact point 
of time at which it ought to begin The church did not 
come into full-formed existence m a moment Regarded 
as a community with more or Jess of an oigamzation upon 
a Christian basis, and conscious of itself and of its aun m 
the history of the world, it was the result of the activity 
of Christ and his more immediate apostles and followers 
The history of what they did m giving existence to tilt 
chuich, as such, is a different thing fiom the history of the 
diuick when once existing in that cliuactei The case 
resembles the difference between embryology and biography 
m the history of the individual The precise point of 
time at which the formative aitivity of the church founders 
issues in the actual church is piobably to be determined 
by the emergence of the consciousness of a common 
Chnstian life and aim among the sepal ate communities 
originally established by apostolic libour By some 
writers this is placed as low as the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, by others as high as the first rallying of Christ’s 
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followers after his own disappearance from the world In 
any case church history is relieved of a large amount of 
work with which it is sometimes burdened, but which 
does not properly fall to its share 

What church history has to do within the limits thus 
indicated will perhaps be best understood by considering 
its province as a department of scientific theology, and its 
relation?? to the theological disciplines with which it 
stands most closely connected, those, namely, of dogmata s 
and the history of doctrine Strictly speaking, the 
history of doctrine is part of the history of the church 
To exhaust its task, a history of the cluuch must cuibiaic 
at leasty/vc departments of inquiry and narrative, — one con- 
nected with the external relations of the church to the 
i world at large and its political institutions, the remaining 
four ti eating of developments and relations internal to the 
church itself (1) The Progress of the church must be 
descnbed, either positively, m respect of its advance, or 
negatively, with reference to its letrogiession, at any 
given period To exist at all, it must exist under one or 
other of these conditions , it must be either attaining or 
missing, approaching or receding from, its ughtful influence 
ou the social condition and political organization of man 
kind (2) Its Constitution must bo described The 
church exists as such, in virtue of its constitution It is 
not the church until it is to some extent organized, and 
the growth and foims of this organization must be recorded 
(3) The Doc trine of the church at the various points of 
its development must bo set forth Doctime is the full 
and finished expression of conviction, and since the 
church owes its existence to certain convictions, some 
religious, some moral, the histoiy of doctrine occupies 
the very central position of the church’s history (4) 
Worship, under one form or another, is an essential 
deveh/pment of church life, as well as one ot the modes in 
which it announces its existence, and calls for historical 
recognition (5) Life, as exhibited m the number and 
character of the members of the church, completes the 
division of tho matter of its histoiy Doctrine and woi- 
sliip aie directed to certain practical ends, cither of linking 
proselytes t'» the church, or of perfecting the character of 
those who already belong to it, and any such results must 
be collected and presented both m their mimencal and 
their moral aspects 

But while the history of the church, in the strict and com- 
prehensive sense, must treat fully these various classes of 
activity, there is a narrower, if also a somewhat looser sense 
in which it may be taken, for ends of practicil convenience 
We may distinguish between the organization and its life, 
between the church and Christianity On tins view, 
doctrine, worship, and life fall to be tieakcl collectively 
by tho history of the Christian religion or m separate 
histones, while the history of the church becomes a nanativo 
of the successes or d< feats experienced in tho woild by the 
{ Christian community and the varying forms of its constitu- 
tional framework, with only such allusions to the internal 
and religious side of its hie as aie necessary to explain its 
constitutional changes ami external fortunes By this 
division it becomes possible to treat both the inner and 
the oute r sides of the subject, each for itself, and tlieiefoie 
more fully and vividly In this way, since doctrine lies 
at the inundation of worship and lite, and even constitu- 
tion, the histoiy of doctune becomes tho key to the whole 
history of the church, and the indispensable prcltminaiy to 
a scientihe comprehension of it The life and action of 
the church in the world arc simply the expicssion of the 
ideas by which it is governed , and it is the business of the 
historian of doctrine to record the vicissitudes and develop- 
ments of these, whether he writes m the interests of nieic 
knowledge and with absolute impartiality, or, as is more 
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common, though less scientific, with a bias m favour of a 
ceitam class of ideas, all diveigences from which he 
chronicles as errors The difleienco between church 
history lead m the light of the histoiy of doctrine and 
apart fiorn it is like the difference which the phenomena 
of health and disease present to minds that possess or that 
want an acquaintance with the principles ot physiology 

Church history, including or co ordinate with histoiy of 
doctrine, stands m an important relation to dogmatics 
Dogmatics (which also contributes the formal as w f tdl as, 
m pait, the mateiial clam lit m Clmstian cthusj is charged 
with the scientihe statement and proof of whatever is held 
to be the true doctune in the sphen of statement the 
history of the chinch is necessary, both as introduction and 
commentar> Doctrine is a growth, an evolution ot part 
alter part, under the influence of special rn< u instances at 
special times The full meaning ot doctune can therefore 
often be understood only m the light of its antithesis, and 
its relative importance as essential or accidental ascertained 
only fiom the practical ensis which demanded its declara- 
tion,— aids for wlm h recourse must l>o had to the history of 
the church and its doctune As regauls, therefore, the 
scientific articulation, proportioning, and interpretation of 
doctrine, church history stands m the position of an essen- 
tial preliminary to dogmatics 

As logauls actual church life, and any new expression 
of it m worship, constitution, or propagandist eftort, that 
assumes to be based on scientific principle, the history of 
the church is indispensable, not only for the extended view 
of present circumstances that may be requisite, but also to 
enable tho chuicli fully to know and judge its own m nd 
Thu existing church consciousness is the product of all the 
past, and cannot be fully undei stood and cnticized except 
in the light of its history 

2 The Sources of church history aie eitlici Monu- 
mental or Documentary Monumental souices yield 
such intimations of past tiansactions ns aie to be found on 
avowed monuments, mammal tublets, giavc stones, churches, 
and other public edifices or pnvate dwellings, or upon 
ai tides of antiquity, seals, ci unfixes, furnituic, vestments, 
pictures, coins, weapons, Ac Documentary souices, as 
then name im]>hes, include all manuscript or printed in- 
formation, whether originals, copies, or oral tiaditions com- 
mitted to recoid In point of comparative value, the 
documentary Eoun es aie, of course, tho more impoitunt, 
being, from the nature of tho case, so immeasurably ntlier 
m infonnation At the same time, within then own range, 
monumental sources are often moie valuable than docu 
moil tary Forger > has less chain o of since ss m monu 
ments than in documents, and certain classes of facts are 
frequently commemorated on them which writers do not 
think of recording Dates ami mimes and the like have 
la ai fixed by inscriptions on coins, &o , wbue documents 
have proved defective or wiong 

Documental y souices may be divided from the point of 
view of thar destination into (1) Public and (2) Pnvate, 
and from that of their nuthoiship into (3) Dnect and (4) 
Indirect Under the head of public documents we have 
all deliverances of an official chaiactcr, such as decrees of 
councils, Papal bulh, civil legislation affecting tho chuich, 
rules of life for monastic institutions, liturgies, confessions 
of futli, and even sermons, theological treatises, Ac Pri- 
vate documents, again, consist ot personal memoirs and 
journals, letters, secret correspondence, and papers not 
originally intended for the public eve Then by direct 
documentary souices are meant those in which we have 
tho actual word ot a writoi or actor m any event testifying 
to the nature of the opinion or transaction ubout which 
information is desired Indirect documentary sources are 
those m wdneb we obtain information about the opinions ot 

V — 96 
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an author or the actions of any historical character, not from 
statements of his own, but from the testimony of some one 
else about him Thus a letter of Constantine would be a 
direct document in refeience to some put pose or performance 
of his own, while it might be an mdirect document m 10- 
ference to the history or opinions of Athanasius or Arms 

In collecting and sifting these sources so as to place all 
and only the right materials available bofoie the chinch 
historian, recourse must be had to the sciences of antiqui 
ties, bibliography, and diplomatics. Antiquities, 111 its 
various divisions of numismatics, etclesiology, heraldry, 
&c , marsh ils all the relevant monumental testimony 
and discriminates the spurious from the genuine , biblio- 
graphy, taken in its widest sense, as the science which 
enumerates, classifies, and values all that lias been written 
upon the vauous heads of human knowledge, states what 
documentary material is likely to be available at the dif- 
ferent stages of inquiry, and where it is to be found , while 
diplomatics, or the science of documents, defines the genu- 
ineness, completeness, and general trustworthiness of the 
matenal so indicated 

Besides these moie immediate sources there are collateral 
sources cm which church history must draw m fulfilling its 
task These are mainly ecclesiastical philology, the general 
history of (Jhnstendom, with ecclesiastical geography, sta- 
tistics, and chronology Ecclesiastical philology points to 
acquaintance with those languages, more particularly Cheek 
and Latin, m which the chief pait of the historical 
materials is expressed, whether as original or translation 
The necessity of this is obvious Besides tins, some know 
ledge of the genoial history of Christendom is indispen 
sable to au iindmstaridmg of the history of the church, 
just as the special history of the church is essential to 
a comprehension of general history The events of the 
church and of the woild are so inextricably bound up to 
get her that the one are intelligible only in the light of the 
other Hence the history of policy, law, philosophy, litera- 
tuie, and art must be laid under contribution m const nut 
ing a full histoiy of the church Clear treatment further 
requires acquaintance with ecclesiastic ll geography and 
statistics, the distribution of the world into Christian and 
non-Christian sections, divisions by patriarchates, dioceses, 
parishes, &c , and the physical characteristic s and sonal 
habits of different localities And along with this, eccle 
siastical chronology, the correct airangement of persons 
and events, both in their contemporaneous appearance and 
in their succession to others, is requisite to complete the 
list ol auxiliaries to church history 

3 After the Sou ices, the Method of dealing with them, 
so as to produce history, falls to bo considered Method 
heie compuses two mam divisions, — ( 1 ) Criticism and ( 2 ) 
Construction In the atticism of tho materials two quali- 
ties have to bo called into exetciso, — the judicial faculty 
and historic insight The judicial faculty has to deteumuo 
two questions, — hist, How far are the sources to be relied 
on? and second, It to bo relied on, what do they reallv 
my? Tho question how far tho sources are to be relied 
on depends on both tho ability and the willingness of the 
writer to tell tho tiutli As to his ability, wo must con- 
sider how far lie was in a position to be awate of the facts, 
and to what extent his judgment and penetration are to be 
trusted m matters of fact Ho may have been credulous, 
or an incompetent or careless observer, or he may havo 
been so greatly biassed by party feeling or personal ani- 
mosity as to be incapable of forming an impartial opinion 
Then, besides the wi iter’s ability to tell the truth, there 
must be considered further his willingness to tell it A 
writer may be perfectly able to tell the truth, if he liked 
But ho may not like He may have reasons or motives of 
his own for withholding the truth, or even for substituting 


untruth In using his sources the historian must be able 
to judge exactly how far they are m these respects to be 
relied on Then supposing he has decided that they may 
be relied on m a given degree, he must next be able to 
take from them precisely the testimony as to patft fact 
winch they convey, neithei more nor less That is to saj , 
he must be impartial, — capable of holding the scales of 
fairness evenly, of controlling his mind so as t<f prevent 
any preferences of his own from weakening or distorting 
the statement of fact deuvable from Ins authorities, in 
favour of his own opinions The historic insight, which, 
in addition to the judicial faculty, is essential to the thorough 
criticism of the materials, is tho power of fully compre- 
hending tbe signihcatice and connection of the facts yielded 
by the sources, by realizing the point of view of the actore # 
or writers to whom the facts dealt with are due, and deter- 
mining their import as related to a general philosophy of 
history, and embraces three forms of insight, which may 
be called philosophic, psychologic, and Christian Philo- 
sophic insight implies, first of all, ability to enter into the 
various foims of speculative thought, metaphysical, ethical, 
or whalevor else, that have appeared within tho church’s 
history, and have m greater or less degree influenced its 
movements It implies further an ability to see the whole 
recorded facts and their connection under the light of the 
philosophy of history , but as this obviously cannot take 
place until the facts in themselves have been completely 
understood, this aspect of philosophic insight will come 
into play only when the others have discharged their func- 
tion By psychologic insight is meant knowledge of human 
nature affected by scientific obseivation of mind and its 
opei ations The facts of history are created by individuals, 
and each of them may be interpreted as an exhibition of 
the will and intellect, of the general subjective state of 
some one man or body of men This subjective* state, 
again may be accounted for, in part at least, by the action 
ol certain preceding facts upon the mind of the man or 
men m question, which facts again are to be explained as 
a manifestation of the mind of sumo preceding man or men, 
and so on In short, history is the product of human 
nature, affeited by and dealing with certain external data, 
natural or supernatural, furnished by God, so that, to 
understand it, tliero is needed the ability to place before 
the imagination what human nature is at any point in or 
between the moral extremes of goodness and wickedness, 
and the intellectual extremes of wisdom and folly. By 
Cln istian insight is meant special capacity for sympathizing 
with the spirit and ideas of Christianity What we have 
in tho history of the church is centrally the mind and 
motive of Christ organizing itself in a living institution 
that it may enter into conflict with the evil of the world, 
and by persuasion subdue it to willing submission To 
comprehend tho development of facts produced duung the 
activity of such an institution, tlieie would seem to be 
requisite at the very outset an understanding of the thought # 
and feeling that constitute its inner life , that is to say, 
there must be an intelligent sympathy with the spirit of 
the Now Testament, which, as the primitive record of the 
action of Chust’s spirit and career, is, were it on no other 
ground, tho authoritative exposition and medium of the 
mind of Christ And not only must thei e be this acquaint- 
ance with the ideas and spiritual impulses of the New 
Testament, but there would appear to be also necessary 
some experience of their power If Christianity fee not 
merily a series of intellectual propositions, but a spiritual 
force penetrating to the motives of the soul, it can scarcely 
be adequately comprehended by any one who has not known 
what it is to yield m his innermost being to Chi istian in- 
fluences For while many of the greatest occurrences in 
the history of the church have sprung from the spirit of 
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evil, and aie fully intelligible to the historian only m virtue characteristics are natural divisions , they correspond with 
of his own experience of at least germinal evil, a vast uura- the nature of the thing, and rise out of the subject itself, 
ber of other events are due to men who were m their degree instead of being imposed upon it fiom without, like the 
reproductions of Christ, animated by the single desire to division into centuries and half centuries, which m many 
bring about what they believed lie would have sought had casts may lead to a misconception of the meaning of his 
h? been in their circumstances, and ready to submit to any toiy, cutting into the veiy middle of a development before 
sacrifices that might be demanded as the puce of success it has reached its climax, so rendtnng both pints uuintel 
To undefctand fully the genesis of transactions aiming out ligible, or at all events misrepresenting both Tin* natural 
of such a spiut would seem possible only to those who division is thus much better adapted than the aitilu lul to 
possess the key to then explanation m what is essential!) impart a view of the subject as it exists m its u al puits If 
Chustian experience a lianiework is to bo taken to puces, with a view to un- 

The historical matciials having been subjected to criti dustaiid its structure, it. ought to be separated at tin* joints, 
cism of the kind indicated, the way is open for the actuul not broken, as it were, across tin bones At the same 
construction of the history Consti notion embiaces ar tunc, within the great nutuinl periods, one* thui limits 
judgement, proportion, and stjlo Under the he.id of and determining conditions aie cleaily umlci stood, the 
arrangement theie falls to be considered how the matciial subdivision into moio or less artificial ptiiods of years 
of history is to be divided so as to give the most complete facilitates the taking up of all the requisite information as 
and just conception of what has occurred within the time wi go along, very much as m a long journey, when onto we 
to be dealt with It is obvious that we cannot take in all know the direction or destination of travel, it is nuessory 
the events of so great a narrative at one view We must to divide the intervening space into such aibitrary stages as 
break it up into a succession of parts, and study each by aie suitable to our footsteps or other modes of pi ogress 
itself, and the question is on what pi maple should this Proportion has to be considered in the construction of 
partition of time be made In history the element of tune church history for two reasons,— one depending on the 
has to be considered in two phases — succession and con- relative piomiiieme of difieient phases of clinic li life at 
temporanoousness Biography properly records succession difieient times, the other on the relation of chuich life to 
alone An individual can do only ono thing at once, its territonal or sectamin distribution As regards the 
whereas a society like the church, consisting of a number fust of these reasons, while the categories of progress, com 
uf individuals, can be doing a number of different things stitution, docti me, worship, and life furnish, in the older 
at ono and the same time Tioselvtism, worship, the of interdependence, a Minimal y of headings under which 
development of sacred ait, the formation of doctiine, the the mo vein cut of the church at any time may be exh.ms 
activities of Chustian life, may all be m progress simul tively described, it is obvious that, whichever of these cate- 
taneously lhogiaphy is a thread, history is a web, m gorres Represents the mam feature of the etc lesiastual con- 
whiclt time is broad as well as 16 ng In dividing tin dition dining any particular period should iccuvo a 
breadth or contemporaneous movement of the chuich, no cur responding piornim me and fulness of treatment in the 
, other classification is possible than that natural one, w’lnch history of t ho period At one time the progress of the 
has already been mentioned, into some such categories as chinch m the conquest of adverse leligions may bf the 
progress, constitution, doctrine, worship, and life But m most striking tiling about it, at another it may be the for- 
chviding lnstoiy lengthwise, there may be a choree of pnn illation of doctrine, at another development of ntiinl, and 
ciples, unless indeed it be denied that events hang together so on To be a faithful reflex of the facts, history must 
by a causal nexus The time was when such a denial proportion its treatment to the case, assigning the principal 
would have been maintained, when the history of the place to the principal thing, and gioupmg the rest around 
chuich was regaidcd as determined by a senes of special it The other reason foi observing pioportion in historical 
interpositions of the Divine will, resulting m a succession treatment lies m the territorial and sectarian distribution of 
of events among which it was not given to human reason the church’s life National almost necessarily impi) eede- 
to trace the sw r ay of law That view of things, ho wevei, siastual distinctions Tlu C«crman, Swiss, Fundi, English, 
has passed away, and for the modern mind, whatever may Scottish chinches At , have all sepaiate domestic histones, 
bethought of the oiigm of the chinch, its lnstoiy is a so that while one bus been glowing m one direction, 
sequence of cause and eflect, m wdncli the moving lorces another nni) have been growing in a dn action entirely dif- 
and tendencies ran be accounted for, and their operation fcient Coiitrovcrsi.il ditleunu s have bad the same lesult 
traced as the evolution of internal ideas dominating the The Eastern and Western chine lies foi example, ever since 
events of distinct penods, and shapiug them into oicleily the period of the final schism, have h.nl in each case a self- 
> processes Hence anses the possibility of a natural and contained ch vcloj an cut The same lemaik applies also to 
an artificial division of lnstoiy Arbitrary penods such as Bioti stantism and Catholicism, m regard to that vast extent 
centuries or half centimes ma) be < liosen, and an acquaint of thought and actum m which they aie separated from 
ance with the events of one of such sections acquired before one another This slate oi things com] a Is many to spe 
1 proceeding to those of its successor This is the artificial ciali/e their work, and to pursue one national 01 fictional 
mode of division It lias no reference to the nature of the stream of ecclesiastical movement to the end, lnfoic txplor 
piogress made by the church as a giowth which is deter- mg another, blit wbu ever chinch history on anything like 
mined by an inner formative thought But a division in the universal scale is attempted, the writer must detumme 
harmony with this latter view of things is possible Theie aie where and how the vitality and force of the church aie for 
for instance in the history of the church gieatei or smallci the time evolving themselves most characteristic ally and 
crises continually occurring, for which the intermediate influentially, and give to such localities or foi ms the cen 
events are preparations , or there is a cutam chaiacter tial position m his delineations Thus in the earlier ten 
• stamped upon one era different from that which belongs to tunes, the East, the conquest of paganism and the use of 
another The conversion of Constantine, 01 the sitting of theology may claim his chief attention , in the Middle Ages, 
the Councils of Nice, Trent, or the Vatican, is an instance Rome and the Bapucy, or scholasticism , m the Reformation 
of the one, the prevalence of the ancient and patristic, period Germany may Beem the centre of Christendom, m 
the mediaeval and scholastic, the modern and scientific the modern period the disintegrating influence of phtlo 
mode of thought is an instance of the other Divisions of sopliy and historical criticism muy be regaidcd as tlii 
the matter of church history according to such events or leading phenomenon, Ac 
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With respect to style, apart from the general canons on the 
matter dorivable from the science of rhetonc, there aie one 
or two speci.il conditions dictated to the church historian 
by the nature of his subject Ho is engaged on a descrip- 
tion of what is a lively and varied panorama of events - 
his modi 1, therefore, should bo the picture, not the in veil 
toiy Ho is dealing with the progress of a divine idea 
thiough the ages— he is bound to leave a certain impres- 
sion ot mijesty on the mind of his reader He is handling 
matters that concern all men, aud that have moved the 
pioioundost and the most passionate natures to the very 
depth of their being Ins pages should be ah\e wth 
genuine biographical interest and every relevant form of 
human sympathy 

4 The history of the Literature of the subject divides 
itself naturally into throe penods, which may be called the 
Unscientific, the Tiausition, and the Scientific periods 
Speaking roughly, the Unscientific period may be said to 
have lasted until the Rofotmation, the Transition fiom the 
Reformation to the time of Moshenn, and the Scientific 
since then 

The Unscientific penod of church histoiy is marked by 
the absence of impartiality, of thorough criticism, of natuial 
at i alignment, and of what, since the days of Polybius, has 
been called the pragmatic method, i e , the treatment of 
historic d phenomena with reference to their causes 
The idea of the subjection of history to law lud not yet 
emoigtd The church especially was governed by arbitrary 
divine interpositions, whose eflects could not, m any degree, 
be calculated beforehand, and as the conception of general 
councils as the organs of tlio Holy Spit it gained ground, 
that of ecclosiastic.il events, aud particularly doctrine, as 
developments in the sequence of ordinary cause and effect 
vanished more complete. ly it that weie possible History 
was simply a collection oi incidents, often incredibly mar- 
vellous, threaded by no connection except that of appear- 
ing to intimate the favour of Hod for tho Catholic Church, 
and with no other arrangement than tho arbitrary one of 
yoais, or deiadts of yeais, or of the reigns of emperors or 
popes This was simply the period of the collection of nm- 
touals for subsequent scientific history to sift and walk 
into proper foim During tho six lust centuries the Greek 
Church furnished almost all that was valuable in church 
history, but after that it ceased to be productive, and Latin 
writeis took possession of tho held At the head of the 
(Ruck School stands Eusebius, bishop of Co's.uea m tho 
earlier part of the 4th century, usually called the fathei 
of church history, although that title strictly belongs to 
liegesippus, who about tho middle of tho 2d century wrote 
certain ecclesusticul memorials, all of which have perished, 
with the exception of a few fragments mostly preserved 
by Eusebius himself The history or chronicle of Euse 
bins, coming down to 324 a D , although impaired m value 
by tho wntei’s avowed resolution to record only what 
would reflect honour on the church, is rich m maternl, 
the archives of tho empire having been placed at his com- 
mand by Constantino, who hold lam in peculiar esteem 
The other Gieek historians were simply coutinuators 
of Eusebius Socrates and Kozomon brought down the 
narrative to 431), and Theodoret to 428 Ot these Socrates 
writes tho best style, while Theodoret gives most new do- 
cuments and information, especially as to tho East Eva- 
grius treated of afhuri fiom 431 to 594, while Plnlostor- 
gnts, most of whoso work is lost, wiote, in tho An m 
interest, a history fiom the rise of Ariamsm to 423. The 
only other Greek historians of any note aie Eutychms of 
Alcxindria, about 940, who is c hiefly valuable on the 
relations of Mohammedanism and Christianity, and Nice- 
phorus Callisti of Constantinople, about 1 150, who, with 
the assistance of the documents m the library of St Sophia, 


wrote a church history to the end of the 6th century. 

To these may be added, as completing the Greek sources, 
the ecclesiastical allusions m the long line of Byzantine 
civil historians fiom 500 to 1500 

Among the earlier Latm writers, Rufinus translated 
Eusebius and added an indifferent continuation of his own 
to the end ot tho 4th century Sulpicius Severus, "a 
terse writer, sometimes called the Christian Salbst, wrote 
a histoiy from tho ueation to the year 400 Cassiodorus, 
m the middle of the 4th contuiy, fust a Government official 
of theOstio-Gothu empire, and latteily prior of a monastery, 
causod a condensed translation of Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret to be made, which continued to be authoritative 
until the revival ot letters From this time to the Reforma- 
tion, a great amount of historical material was produced 
both in the form of chronicles and of special and general 
history Among the chroniclers may be mentioned the 
vetiei able Rede, Regmo, Otto of Freisingcn, Hormannus Con- 
trol tus, Lambert of Aschaffenburg, Siegbort of Gemblour, 
with such anonymous chiomcles as that of Monte Oasmo, 
the Great Belgian, the Saxon, &e , to which may bo added, 
although it forms perhaps moro of a general history, the 
Liber PonUftcahs , oi lives of the popes to 885, of uncer- 
tain authorship Of the writers of special histories are 
worthy of mention — Gregory of Tours, tho historian of tho 
French Church during the 5th and 6th centuries, and 
the father of Fienih church history, tho venerable Bede, 
tho father of English church history, and its narrator to 
the middle of the 8th century, Paul the deacon, who 
did the same office for the same period m the case of the 
Lombards , Adam of Bremen, the authority for Scan- 
dinavian church history from the 9th to the 11th cen- 
tury, and Kranz, who dud the year that witnessed the 
outbreak ol tho Reformation, and who furnished sources 
for the ecclesiastical history of Saxony and ‘Westphalia 
Ot histories of the universal church during this period may 
be mentioned those of Haymo of Halbeistadt m 840, 
embr icing tho four first centuries , of Oduicus Vitalis, lrom 
the Cluisfcian era to the 12th century , and of Bartholomew 
of Lucia to tho 14th, while the greatest woik of pro- 
Rcformation times on the subject is tho Summit I/nforiahs 
of Antoninus of Florence, narrating events from tho crea- 
tion of the world to 1459 All these works, it must be 
remembeied, are full of legends and fables, and exhibit a 
credulous spnit 

The Transition period in church history may bo taken as 
beginning with the Reformation It was nmilced oil all 
sides by a more searching and comprehensive survey of the 
sources, and on some sides by an absence of the credulity, 
w huh atcc pted tradition as genuine, and every act and 
uttoranco of the dominant church as divnuly guided It 
was, however, still for the most part devoid of the spirit « 
of impartiality and of the idea ol law as traceable m the 
succession of events, and consequently recognized no great 
and gradually evolved crises m histoiy, natundly dividing it 
into penods It was an approach to the scientific, without # 
actually reaching it It w r as stimulated and aided by the 
same causes which assisted the Reformation itself The 
spirit of inquiry was abioad Already, m tho fit Id of the 
history of tho church, Laurentius Valla had led the way m 
the direction of true criticism by discrediting tne legend 
of the donation of Constantine, in which lie had been fol- 
lowed to a certain extent even by Antoninus Tho rise of 
humanism, consequent on the fall of Constantinople and « 
migration of Greek scholars to tho West, had unlocked the 
store-house of material contained ui that language, while 
the invention of punting, by bringing the sources under 
the eye of an immensely enlarged and practically unlimited 
circle of observers, increased proportionally the chances of 
unpledged criticism It was the shock of the Reformation 
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itself, however, which gave the impetus to the now movement 
m the construction of church history As lh otostautiam had 
everywhere broken more or less completely with tradition, 
it was for its interest to show that Catholicism had de- 
parted from primitive punty, and that the history of the 
cfliurch had been a steady course of declension, w bile 
Catholicism was equally interested in proving the conti aiy 
This polemical animus, if it was prejudicial to lmpaitiality 
of investigation, added to its keenness and thoioughntss , 
and as the spirit of sectarianism developed, within Catholi 
cisui, between Ultramontamsm and Gallicanism, Jesuitism 
and Jansenism, and, within Protestantism, between Lutlic i- 
amsm and Phihppism, Calvinism and Armimanism, iTes- 
byteriamsm and Episcopacy, the zeal of each party to vin- 
dicate for itself an exclusive apostolical pedigree, led to 
an unflinching, if one sided, sifting of history, especially of 
primitive antiquity The way was led in this direction by 
the Maqdebwy Cnitunes, so called fiom the place ol fust 
publication m 1559 Tins was a work written by a stall 
of Lutheran scholars, in the interest of their phase of Pro- 
testantism, under the supeimtendence of Matthias Flacius, 
and was, from its own point of view, a peifoimance of 
great ability and learning, continuing for a century to be 
the store-house of general Protestant polemics As its 
name implies, it adopts the artificial division into centuries, 
discussing the doctimo, heresies, councils, teiemonus, 
church rulers, <kc , m each The published portion stops 
with the L3th centuiy The Centuries evoked on the 
Catholic Bide, in 1588, the Eclesiastical Annals of ( Vsar 
Baromus, afterwards caidmal, bunging the histoiy down 
to the end of the 12th ciutury, and this, with the con- 
tinuations of Raynuldus and otheis, and the critical com- 
mentary of Pagi, foims, fiom its richness in documents that 
would othei wise have remained inaccessible, avuy valuable 
contribution to general chuich histoiy, although wntten 
avowedly to present Catholicism m the most favourable 
light These great polemical histones ltd the W' ay fora 
tram of successors on both sides Kortliolt, Spunlieim, 
Casaubon, and Basnage enticized with learning and vigour 
the one suledness of Baronins On the Catholic side, a bill- 
liant Fion'ih school of church history arose, whose chief 
ornaments weie Alexander Natalis (Noel), whose history 
(1676), valuable lor its learned exemsuses, though placed 
in the Index on account of its Gallicanism, continues 
under the coireetive commentaries of Noncagha and Mansi 
to hold a deservedly high place oven in Catholic esteem, 
Bossuet, whose Ihsto, y of the Variations of Protestantism 
(1688) exhibits the dexterous controveisialist not less than 
Ins Diatom *e on Uni vet sal History, displays the philoso- 
phical historian , Fleury, who inmates, with a tinge of Gal 
licanism, the story of fourteen Chnstiau centuries in a style 
as popular and flowing as Natalia, is ciovvded with erudite 
discussion, and Tillemont, the Jausenist, who in Ins II is 
tary of the Emperors (to Anastasius) (1690), and his Me- 
moirs for the Church U i story of tin sur fast •tntuues (lo93), 
has lansackcd the whole held of available matcmls, and 
presented, with much skill and fidelity, Ins nairntive m 
the exact wmrds of his authorities In the meantime a 
school of histoiy had developed itself m England, also m 
answer ^to controversial wants, of which Jewel (Apoloqy, 
1562), Fearson, ( Vmdvciw, 1672), Beveridge (Synod non, 
1672), Cave (Punutive Oht istiarnty, Lives of the Apostlis 
andjfatlie r ?, 1672-77), and Bmgham (Antiquities, 1 708-2 9 ) 
may be mentioned as leaders m the defence, on historical 
grounds, of the position of the Anglican Church both 
against Catholicism and Puritanism 

The Scientific period of church history may be said to 
commence with the great woik of Mosheim in 1755, based 
on an earlier but inferior performance Isolated attempts 
had indeed been made before his time to rise above the 


heated polemical atmosphere of the Reformation struggle 
and its results, into a legion of calmer contemplation 
The celebrated (Jalixtus of Helmstadt had, during the 
earlier part of the 17th centuiy, labouied hard to show that 
the tendency to the multiplication of dogma characlei lstic 
ot his time is foreign to the genius of Chustiamty, whose 
essence}, in his view', may be reduced to a \eiy few points 
of i uith , and Gottfried Arnold, sometime professor at 
Giessen, had, m 1699, publislnd Ins Impaitml History if 
the Chuuk and the Her etas , the practnul issue ol which 
was to show thut the lurches wcie quite as otten in the 
light as the church, but the only immediate nsulfc of 
then ctfoits was to raise a violent stonn ot opposition and 
abuse against themselves, proving tint the time was not 
ripe foi applying the maxim of amti alto am partem 
to ecclesiastical questions But by the middle ol the 
lbtli centuiy, a ihfieient state of things lnd amen 
The living lire had died out of theological aud e< clcsiiistn al 
umtrovusy, leaving behind only conlused piles of dogma, 
chaned and cold, to which none thought ol repairing lor 
heat The speculations of Dost urtes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Wolt, <fcc , had given the woild something deeper to think 
about than the disputes of ecclesiastics, and had engcndeied 
that spirit of thorough inquny after leality, which in the 
theological bpheie came to be called rationalism, and m 
physics the inductive or Baconian method Jn the latter 
form it had exploded the conception of continued aibitrary 
supeniatuial mtci ierencc m the couise of events, and 
established the belief in the leign of luw, the statutes 
against witchcraft having been abolished even m England 
by 17JC, a lew years after the last execution tlicie loi that 
linaginaiy crime 

Mosheim may be called the fust flints of this spmt in 
tlie region ot cliuich lnstoiy His Institutes of ]<<l<si- 
astiail JJ i story is construe ted avowedly in the interests of 
science and not of party, wutli the sole vitw r of stating the 
facts, fully and exactly as they occmied- ascertaining and 
dec lai mg the objective icality, independently of subjective 
pjitialities or wishes Ills fidelity to his principle is con 
spicuous, and Ins success in oveiturning many previous 
misrepiesentations ansmg fiom the utgltit ol it is un- 
doubted Ills conception of Chnstiau Instory as a giowth 
under the law of cause and c licet is also unmistakable, 
although he leaves it to be mftired, not so ninth fiom the 
piesence of any avowed pragmatic tuutnnnt in Ins pages, 
as fiom the absence of eveiy thing else Although he 
ictains the artificial division into centuries out ol defeience 
to custom, lie acknowledges its objoctionabkness, and com 
bines with it a natural division “ bounded by gieat levolu- 
tions and changes in the state of the c hurcli ” Mosheim has 
had a tram of successors on his own line of investigation, 
whose name is legion, and m whose hands the scientific 
method lius been steadily developed, and has yielded an in- 
creasing harvest of results Only a few can be mentioned 
Schiockh, an ornament of the Gottingen school of history, 
second only to Mosheim himself, whose pupil he was, 
labouied for foity-one ytars (1768-1809) at a Unrversul 
History of flu (\ fundi , and brought it down well tlncmgh 
the period of the Reformation, two supple men tary 
volumes by Tzschirner, not unworthy of their place, 
completing the period This work, m 45 volumes, 
a huge monument of erudition, clearness, and fairness, 
is still the quarry of compilers Gicseler, improving cm 
the method of Tillemont, whnli bad already been partially 
followed by Schmidt and Danz, m 1824 began his Uni- 
vnsal History of the Church on the plan of exhibiting in 
his text merely such an outline of the lesults of Ins le- 
searc hes as should, without discussion, present a rapid and 
succinct view of the march and evolution of events, giving 
in ample notes the evidence from the sources on which 
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the statements in the text are based As a means by which 
a careful student may rapidly test the value of historical 
conclusions, Giescler’s work has no superior A year 
alterwards, Neander, inspired by Schleiermacher,afterwaid8 
epitomizod by Guericke, and populanzcd by Hagenbach, 
issued the first instalment of his 6 'tncral History of the 
Christian Religion and Chunk The distinguishing 
characteristic of this great work is its emphatic lecogm- 
tiou of the function of history to explain events from their 
causes, as well as to state them m then objective reality 
Neander tieats ecclesiastical institutions and events as the 
nucssaiy outgrowth and embodiment ol the peculiar cun 
dition of Christian ideas and amis at the given time, and 
his undoubted and piofound sympathy with the essential 
spirit and comeption ot Clnistianity, and capacity for 
tracing these undei various forms of manifestation, triable 
him to throw a light upon the facts of the church’s history, 
and to account foi them m ways that are always interest- 
ing, sometimes even fascinatingly so, whatever opinion 
ma y be ultimately taken of their critical accuracy 
Ranke, although Ins work has been confined to special 
histones, has exercised a great influence on the course of 
scientific church history Jn Ins lhstoiy of the Popes 
(1831-6), and especially m Ins Gennan lhstoiy of the 
Rtfot /nation Period (18, 4 31)- 47), he has furnished a brilliant 
example of the method m which ecclesiastical facts m all 
then relations aie to be investigated, arranged, and ex- 
plained Hut probably no writer of the century has left 
a deeper impress on the method of studying and construct- 
ing chun h history tliau F C Baur, who, from 1835 to 
his death in 1860, gave to the woild a senes of woiks 
bear mg on tins subject, and culminating in his great 
C/mnJi History , which, for wealth of erudition and vanct> 
of genius, give lnm a unique position even m the land ot 
great scholais that claims his fame Whatever may bo 
thought of his special conclusions, it is certain that since 
his labours, the study of the lnstoiy of Christianity, 
especially during the earlier centuries, must bo a far mote 
thorough and profound thing than over it was befoie Ho 
may, as has been said of him, be too unwilling to admit the 
possibility of an entirely new germ ot spiritual force m the 
inception of Christianity, ho may be too much waiped 
by a Hegelian tendency to resolve all historical movements 
into au alternation of antagonisms and conciliation, but 
Ins vast mastery of details and marvellous power of 
maishalhng far-seattend facts in support of a stall ling and 
unexpected theoty have necessitated a new and more 
penetrating scrutiny of early sources, which is far ftom 
being completed at this hour Some of his results will 
probably be lound of permanent value, and it is certain 
that in his conception and woikiug out of the history of 
dogma he has explained the formation of general ideas m 
theology, and their powoi in shaping the course of the 
chuich’s lnstoiy, m a way that was needed to counter 
balance and supplement at once the objectivity Gicseler, 
and the sentimentality of Neander 

In the Roman Catholic Church, of course, scientihc 
church history ui the true sense is not to bo expected , 
but there have been movements towards it, and painstak- 
ing contributions have been made, which may prove useful 
in the hands of an unfettered wuiter The great collectors 
of the Acts of Councils, Labl>6, Hardman, and above all, 
Mansi, we owe to the Catholic Chuieli Stolberg, Kater- 
camp, Ritter, and Looherer have written the history of 
then church from separate points of view that are full of 
interest, while the names of Mohler, Dollinger, and Mont- 
alembert do not need to be further charactenzed The 
manuals of Alzog and Krauz are of great value Hefele’s 
History of Council* is a mine of thoroughly sifted informa- 
tion 
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Besides the powerful but one-sided ecclesiastical chap- 
ters of Gibbon, the original researches of Routh and 
Burton, and the splendid works of Milman on Christianity 
and Latin Christianity, replete with critical sagacity, 
graphic power, and philosophic insight, Great Britain has 
not produced anything that deserves to be set beside tha 
Continental masterpieces Much valuable material m the 
form of historical monographs, biogiaphies, ancf archaeo- 
logical issues by individuals and societies has been pro- 
duced both m England and Scotland, but nothing that 
deserves the name of a grtat church hibtoiy, whether 
special or univeisal The tractarian movement has stimu 
lated a certain amount of antiquarian research, and Canon 
Robertson ot Canterbury has compiled a useful history of 
the church to the period ot the Reformation 

For tlit full lubliogittpliy of the subject, refuence may be made 
to such manuals as those of Hnse aim Kurtz, wliuli have been 
tianslatcd, and more p«rtu ulurly to the latest edition of Hagen 
bath’s EnufUujxidie u Methodologie drr I'heoioyisihen W men 
sc haft ni, as also to the same author’s article “ Kn< hcngesclnthte,” 
m licr/ogs Real- hue yhlopadu, and lkfele’s in Wetzel and Welte’s 
Lixuon (R W ) 

CHURCHILL, Charus (1731-1764), the satirist, was 
boin m Westminster, where for many years his father held 
the curacy aud lectureship of St John's. At eight years 
of age ho was sent to Westminster School, where be 
made no figuie except by his irregularities At nineteen 
he applied for matuculation at Oxford, but was lejected 
Ho was afterwards admitted of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which he quitted immediately, and to which he never 
icturned A Fleet niamago contracted about this time 
obliged him to retire, first to his father’s house, and after- 
wards to bundeiland, where he began to study for the 
church In 1756 he was ordained priest, and officiated m 
his clerical capacity at Cadbury, m Soineisetsbire, and at 
Rain ham, m Essex, at which latter place he was obliged to 
eke out his living by teaching On his fathei’s death m 
1758, Churchill succeeded to his curacy and lectureship, 
and officiated for some time, employing his leisure m reading 
the classics at a ladies' boarding school and with private 
pupils But his innate Bohemianism was too strong to 
allow of such a quiet way of life for long together He 
gave himself over, in conjunction with Lloyd the poet, who 
afterwards died in the Fleet, to every kind of loose living, 
i an into debt, was pm sued, and had a composition of five 
shillings m the pound paid by the father of his boon com- 
panion I'ait of the experience gained during this period 
he used m his first published poem, The Rosciad (1761), a 
reckless but amusing satire on the artists of the several 
London theatres, which was issued anonymously The 
success of this work was astonishing , Churchill was not 
backvvaidin avowing its authorship, and the same year 
he avenged hijnself on its critics m The Apology, a poem in 
which he adopted the systematic aud scurnlous peisonality 
that was to make him rich and famous lie was at this time 
in his thirtieth year, and m the plenitude of his powers His 
conduct, which had scandalized his parishioners, diew down 
the censure of his dean The satmst at once resigned his 
charges, discat ded his cassock and bands, and appealed en 
viveur He separated from his wife, and apologized in the 
poem of A ight (1762), winch is a sufficiently impudent piece 
of irony , and m the same year lie published, at irregular 
intei vals, four books of Hudibrustic doggrel called The 
Gho*t , in which Samuel Johnson and his associates are 
ridiculed with some point and much brutality An acquaint- 
ance with John Wilkes, which seems to have ripened 
rapidly into friendship, gave occasion for two of Churchill’s 
strongest effoits, The Prophecy of Famine, a violent attack 
on the Scottish inlluence and character, and The Epistle to 
llogarth , — the latter, which is said to have hastened tne 
great artist’s death, being a reply to Hogarth's two carica 
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tures of Wilkes and his friend In 1763 appeared The 
Conference, a second apology , The Duellists, three books 
of loose octosyllabics, called forth by the duel between 
Wilkes and Martin , and The Author , a satue of nioic 
general scope These were followed m 1761 by Gotham , 
another piece of indiscriminate censure , by Tin C andidatt , 
arf attack on Lord Sandwich , by The Tunes, the last of 
Ohurclnl^ successes , and by The Farewell and Indtptnd 
ence , whicli are woith little except as proofs ot then authors 
decay In the October of the same year lie accompanied 
Humphrey Cotes to Boulogne, while Wilkes was then in 
exile, aud died there of fever m a few days He ldt some 
> property, the pi meeds of Ins writings, and bequeathed the 
9 editorship of his poems, with the material foi illustrations 
and notes, to John Wilkes, who contrived to elude the 
Request 

Churchill was a litoraiy biavo, a man who liktd hi oils 
and beating, and who was at the same timo not mditkient 
to the rewards earned by the conflict Mia satnes are gene 
rally rough and loose iu texture, disjointed in structure, and 
insolent m tone They are full of good metal, it is tun, 
but the ore lies heaped over with too much schist to 1 epay 
research His extreme fa< llity of composition is perhaps 
a reason for this, as it is a reason why, writing from day 
to day, he should have gamed and kept the public favour 
Cowper praised him, but at best he was but an admirer 
and imitator of Dry den 

See Chun lull’s (Jomplett Works, London, 1771, 3 vols The best 
edition of the poems is that of Took*., London, 1801, 2 vols , which 
has been reprinted (1811) in the Aldine l’oits 

CHURCHILL, John, first duke of Marlborough See 
Marlborough 

CHURCHYARD, Thomas (1520-1604), ‘Mire Nestor 
of the Elizabethan heroes,” was born at Shrewsbury in 
1520, and ^as educated at Oxford At seventeen he went 
• to court, where he l oistored through such money as lie had 
He then became attached to the carl of Surrey, applying 
himself dunug hrs three or four ycais of service to books, 
music, and the practice of poetry lie served his first 
campaign in Flandeis (1542-1544) against the French, and 
his second (1547) in Scotland He fought at Pinkies, but 
was capturecknext year at St Monance, and did not return 
to England till 1 550 A tract called David Du ar } s Dr t am, 

written at this time, not only involved Churchyard m a 
fieice quarrel with a coutempoiaiy scribbler, but brought 
down on him the censure of the Privy Couucil , he onl) 
escaped the pillory through the interest of his patron, the 
duke of Somerset A third campaigu took him to Jicland, 
whence he letumodm 1552 Having been unsuccessful 
in a love suit, be one e more betook himself to the Continent, 
to serve his fourth campaign, at Metz and elsewhere, 
# under the great emperor Hrs absence extended over three 
years On his return he began writing harder than over, 
dedicating two of his works to Queeu Mary The war 
with Fiance made him a lieutenant m the English army, 
» aud at Oumes he acted as mediator between the besieged 
and the besiegers He next addressed a poetical appeal to 
Elizabeth , he got nothing, howevei, but fair words, and 
had to write his Trayedie of Lord Mowbray , a contribution 
to the Mu tour for Mayist rafts He fought at the leaguer 
of Leith ut 15G0 , he ugain attempted furtuuo as a coui tier , 
and he went oil to Ireland, campaigning under Henry 
Sidnoy Iu 1560 he wandered to Antwerp, where ho 
headed a great force of religious partizans, but he speedily 
had to fly the country by reason, he says, of his extreme 
moderation Next year he went back as one of Oxford’s 
agents, returning to England m 1569, when he married 
In 1593, after another journey to Scotland, where he 
witnessed Morton’s execution, Elizabeth gave him a pension , 
and eleven years later, immediately after the publication of 
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his last work, the Blessed Balm to Search and Salve Sedition , 
he died Chutchyard seems to have been an active, garru 
lous, and cheerful adventurer Strypo praises him as a good 
soldier and poet aud a man of honest principles Of his 
multifarious publications the Leyend of Jane 6hore is most 
highly esteem* d, while the Worthiness of Walts (1587) and 
Chuuht/ard’* Cfuppes (1575) have been reprinted, — the 
toruier in 1770, the latter, by Mi Chalmers, m 1817 See 
D’Jsraeli, Calamities of Authors , and Mmto, Char at la at ns 
oj Fnt/hsh Putts 

C11USAN, the principal island ot a group situated off 
the eastern coast ot China, m 30° N lat und 122° F long, 
aud belonging to the province of Che keaug Jt lies N \V 
and S K , and has a cmumfeunce ot 51 miles, the extreme 
length being 20, the extiome breadth 10, and the minimum 
biiadth 0 miles The island is beautifully dive isitied with 
lull and dale, and well watt ltd with numerous small 
streams, of winch tho most ccmsideiablo is the Tungktang, 
t tiling into the haiboui ot Tingtiae Most of tho sui face 
is capable ot cultivation, and nineteen-twentieths of tho 
inhabitants are engaged m agncultme Wheuver it is 
possible to real nee every othei pioduct is neglected, yet 
the quantity produced is not suthciont for the wauts of the 
inhabitants Millet, wheat, sweet potatoes, yams, and tares 
are also grown The tea plant is iourid almost everywhere, 
and the cotton plant is large ly cultivated mar the bea The 
capital, Tinghae, stands about hall a mile hum tho southern 
shore, and is surrounded by a wall neatly tlueo miles m 
circuit The ditch outside the wwll is inteiiuptecl on the 
N W hide by a spur fioui a neighbouring hill, which 
projects into the town, and forms an easy access to an 
attacking force The town is ti a versed by canals, ami the 
harbour, winch lias from 4 to 8 fathoms water, island-locked 
by scveial islands Temple (or Joss-house) Hill, which 
commands the town and harbour, is 122 feet high close to 
tho beach The population ot the town and subuibs of 
Tinghae, which at the commencement of 1813 was about 
27,500, had increased m 184b to above 35,000 The 
population oi the entire island is estimated at 2*50,000, of 
which the capital contains about 40,000 Chusan has 
but few manufactures, tire chief are coarse cotton stuffs 
and agricultural implements There mo salt works on the 
coast , and tire fisheries employ a number of the inhabitants 
In Tinghae a considuable business is earned on m carving 
and varnishing, and its silver wares are m high l <putu 
The principal exports me fish, coarse Mack tea, cotton, 
vegetable tallow, sweet potatoes, aud Home wheat ( husan 
w r as occupied by the Japanese during the Mmg dynasty, 
and served as an important conuncri nl entrepot It w r as 
taken by the British ioiees in 1840 and 1841, and returned 
till 18 4b as a guarantee lor the fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of the treat \ It was also occupied by tho English 
in 1860 See plan m Jour of Royal Gtoyr Soc , 18*5*1 

CHUTIA oi (’HOT A NAGPUR, a division or eum- 
mibsnmership of British India, under the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, comprising the districts of Ilazdribagh, 
Lohdrddgd, Maiihhum, and Sinlibhiim, aud the seven 
tributary states which constitute the South-West Frontier 
Ageney, lies between 21° and 25° N lat and 82° and 87° 
E long It is bounded on tho N by the province of 
Bohar, E by the Bengal districts of Bdnkurd und Midnapui, 
S by the Orissa Tributary States and the Central Provinces, 
and W by the independent state of Rewd Of its area of 
43,901 square miles a largo portion is occupied by hills 
and jungle, and the population is very sparse Tho most 
important peak, Paresndth, with its Jama temples, has a 
height of 4400 feet The Chutid Ndgpur plateau is an 
oil shoot of the great Vindhyan range, and its mean elevation 
is upwards of 2000 feet above the sea level Tn the W it 
rises to 3600 feet, and to the E and S its lower steppe, 
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from 800 to 1000 feet in elevation, comprises a great 
portion of the MAnbhum and huikbliAin districts The 
whole is about 14,000 square miles in extent, and forms 
tin source of the BarAkliur, DAmodai, KAsAi, BubanrekhA, 
Baitarani, BrAhmanf, Kb, and other rivers Sdl forests 
abound The principal jungle products are timber, vanous 
kinds of medicinal fruits and herbs, lac, tasar silk, and 
nia/tud flowers, which are used as food 1 y the wild tribes 
and also distilled into a strong country liquor Coal exists 
in laige quantities, but is at piesent only worked on a small 
scale on the HazAribAgh district Eoimeily gold was 
washed from the sands in the bed of the BubuniekliA River, 
but the operations are now almost wholly abandoned Iron- 
ores abound, together with good building stone The popu- 
lation in 1872 was 3,825,571, h siding in 25,760 villages 
or townships and 752,287 houses Of these the Hindus 
numbered 2,507,292, oi 07 1 per cent , Muhammadans, 
169,000, or 4 4 per cent , Christians, 15,798, or 4 pel 
cent , pel sons of unspecified lelignm, 1,073,475, or 28 1 
per cent These last consist of non Aryan tubes who were 
driven fiom the plains by the Hindus and took refuge in 
the mountain fastnesses of the ChutiA NAgpur plateau 
Thopumipalof them aieKols, 292,030 in number, SantAls, 
220,090, Lintons or DhAugats, 208,3 13, Mund&s, 190,095, 
and Bhuniij, 128,289 Those tribes were foimerly turbulent, 
and a source of trouble to tin* Muhammadan governors of 
Bengal and Beliar , but the introduction of British rule lias 
secured peace and security, and the aboriginal races of 
OliuliA NAgpur are now peaceful and orderly subjects Of 
late yeais missionaries have woiked Laid among them, and 
seven al thousands of Lht Kola and Sant&ls have accepted 
the Christian faith Only six towns contain upwards of 
5000 inhabitants, vi7 , RAnchi, 12,080, UazArlbAgh, 
11,050. Jchak, 8999 , Clrntia, 8818, PuruliA, 5090 , 
and Uaghumttlipui, 5380 The pi mu pal agile ultural pio- 
ducts are rice, Indian coin, pulses, oil-seeds and potatoes 
A small quantity ol tea is giown in HazAribAgh and 
Loluirel 'igA elistncts Lae and ta*>a? silkeloth aie laigely 
manufactured The levenuo of the British portiou of 
Chut n't NAgpur m 1870 was £101,051, the e\i>enditure 
£79,172 Of the total levenue the leccipts fiotn land 
amounted to £23,098 The police of the Bntisli districts 
consisted in 1872 of 1590 officers aud men of the tegular 
fence, maintained at a cost of £31,131 , 172 olhccis and 
men of the municipal police, costing £981 , 15,104 men 
of the village watch, costing £17,592 , the total stiength 
being 10,800 ofheers and men, and the total cost £49,705 
In 1872-73, the Educational Depiutment inspected 571 
schools attended by 15,871 pupils, and the total cost of 
Government for the education of the people was £2 171 
The climate of ChutiA NAgpur is dry and healthy 

CHIT f 1A(UII0TA)NAUPUR T1UIHJTARY STATES 
These are seven in numbei, — Suguja, Udaipur, Jaslipui, 
Uangpur, BonAi, KonA, and Chang BkakAr At the decline 
of the Maihatta power m the eaily part of this contuiy 
these estates came under British protection They are now 
under the political superintendence of the commissioner of 
ChutiA NAgpur, aud the chaige of them constitutes what is 
known as the South West Erontiei Agency Before the 
rise of the British power in India their chiefs exercised 
almost absolute sovereignty m their respective territories 
The RAjAs now pay a light tribute to the British Govern- 
ment, and are invested with magisterial authority to punish 
offenders by fine not exceeding £5 or by impiisoninent not 
exceeding two years The states are mountainous, thinly 
cultivated, and inhabited for the most part by wild aboriginal 
tribes They cover an area of 15,419 square miles, the 
largest states being SirgujA and Gangpur Their aggregate 
population amounts to 405,980 souls, giving an average 
of 26 persons to the square mile No towns exist m the 


Tributary States, and only three villages contain more than 
1000 inhabitants The following is a bnef description of 
each of the States — 

(1 ) Sirgujo, the largest, lies between 2*2° 80' and 24° N lat , 
and 82° 35 and 84° 10 E long It is bounded on the N by the in 
dependent state of liewa and the districts of Mnzapur and 
Louaidaga, on the E by the district of LohaidagA, on the S \y 
the Bilaspui district of the Central Provinces and the states ol 
Udaipur and Jashniu, and on the W by the state of Kona 
It is very hilly, with elevated table lands allording good pastui ages, 
und cut up by numerous lavims The nvtis aie the kanhar, Ker, 
Malian, Son, and Santth, the last being foimerly known as the 
Diamond Kiver Hot springs exist in the state Exti nsivc *dl 
forests cover a Jaigc area, alibi ding slieltu to lieids of wild ele- 
phants, antelopes, biHous, bufluloes, and many soitsof den, and 
also to tigcis, Inais, and othei beasts of puy The art a is 6103 
square miles, the population in 1872, 182,821 souls, lesidiug m 
1290 villages and 3b, 4b3 houses — elassihed, according to re ligion — 
Hindus b8,789, or 37 b per ttui , Muhammadans 1370, oi 8 per 
cent , abongints of the Dravulian stock 73,25b, of the lvolanan 
stock 39,416, total 112, b72, ol bl b pci cent The principal ugu 
cultuial pioducts aie lice, Indian com, and other infenoi ceieals, 
pulses, oils* t ds, and t utton , the ai ticks of export — c larified butter, 
main, oilsc t ds, lat , gums, jungle silk cocoons (tvusai ), &c , imports — 
mass and ptwtn vessels, piece goods, and ornaments The places 
of tiadc an Bisiampiu, the capital of the state, Piatappiu, and 
Jhilnuh Tin total n venue of the estates in birguj.tin possession of 
tin diihmit nu tubas of the chiefs family is £7000, the lcntal of 
I tin pt isoual estate of tht Haju, £3000, the expendituie on adirums- 
I tiation, £21‘2 A small body of polite is maintained by tlu liajo, 

1 and ht c an at a shoit notice put himself at the head of 1000 lighting 
lmn Siigu j i pays a tnhutt of £189 to the Bntisli Government 

(2 ) IJdaipui lies bctwttn 22° 3' and 22° 50' N lat , and 83“ 5' 
ami 8i 60' E long, and is bounded on the N by the Mninpat 
plateau in Suguja, on the K by Jashpur, on the S by Kai 
gaih, and on the W by Bilaspui m the (Antral Piovintts 
Gountiv hilly, diveisihttl with plains, and possessing one of the 
most t\tt nsive coal htlds m India Pnueipal liui, Maud Area, 
1051 squaie miles, of which 121 are iiiltivated Population— 
27,708 Hindus, 7351 , Muhammadans, 118, abongims, 29,239 
Piinupal villages — Kabkob, the lapital, and Doiki Ixpoits — 
tottou, resinous gums, oilsttds, me, wild anowioot, non, and a 
hindll quantity of gold, obtaimd by wishing Udaipui tame under 
the Bntisli piotcction m 1817, and now pays an annual tnbute of 
£53 

(3 ) Jashpur, the most populous of the stub s, lies betwtcu 22° 
20 und 23° 15 N lat, anti 8J“ 30' and 81’ 30 of E long, and 
is bounded on the N ami E by the distmt of I ohaiduga, on 
the 8 by the states of Gangpur and Udaipm, and on the W by 
tht stati of Sngupi 'Hit (ountiy is dividttl almost tquully into 
high and low lands Tht only nvtr of linpoitnm <*• is the H>, in 
the bed of whit h diamonds ait found, and from turn uninemoiial 
its sands have bun washed foi gold Jaslipui non, smtlttd b) the 
hols, is highly pi i/t d lungltsof su/foitsts abound, liaibounug 
elephants, bi sons, and othei wild heists Jungle pioducts — lue, 
&ilk-< ot tions, and bteswax, which aie ixpoitid Aiea, 1947 square 
milts, population, bb,92b — Hindus, 11,498, Muhammadans, 423, 
abougmt s, 55,005 Pi me l pul villages — Jashpur Magai, the capital, 
undSanoi Agiuuitni.il pioducts — nec, hailtv, lntliau torn, aud 
otlnr inferior ciops, jmlse s, oilseeds, hemp, lla\, At The ltaj^ 
possess! s an mt tune of about £2000, and pays through the Suguja 
Matt a tnbute of 2.77, 10s to the British Government Jashpur 
came undci the piotution of tilt Bntish Government in 1818 

(4 ) Gangpur extends fiom 21“ 50' to 22° 30' N lat , and 85° 10' 
to 8 r >“ 40' ot E long , and is bounded on the N by LoluudagA 
distrn t, E by the Sinhbhum distnet, 8 by bumbalpur and Banna, 
and W by Ituigaili in the Lcntial Provnuts The countiy is for 
the most part an undulating plain, bioken by detaditd rungis of 
hills, om of which, the Maliaviia lange, posscsst s a very renmikublo 
and imposing apptarauce, snnnging abruptly fiom the plum in an 
uitgular wall of tilted and disniptt d rotk, with two Hanking peaks 
Tin livers are the Eb and the Biahmani, formed here by th« 
union of the Sankli aud the Kotl, both navigable by canoes The 
1 b wasformeily famous on account of diumonds found in its bed, 
ami its sands aie still exploicd for gold Om of the largest coal 
lu Ids in India exttnds into the state Jungle produt In -lai v 
mlk cocoons, cateihu, and resin, which arc exported Wild ani- 
mals -bisous, bulhtlocs, tigers, panthers, lcopaids, hyenas, wolves, 
jatkals, wild dogs, and many sorts of deei Area, 2484' stiuaie 
miles , population, 73,637, viz , Hindus, 28,192 , Muhainmatiaus, 
231 , abongints, 4‘»,214 Principal village, SuAdi, the resident e of 
the liaja The soil is exceedingly feitile, yielding sugar cune, 
tobacco, nte, and other ceieals, pulses, oilseeds, and cotton The 
chief enjoys a revenue of about £200, out of whitli he pays £50 as 
tnbute to the British Government, the connection ol which with 
the state dates fiom 1803. 
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(5 ) Bosii extends frum 20* 10' to 21° 10' N lat , and from 84* 
80' to 85* 25' E lone , and is bounded on the N by the Gangpur 
state and the Smhbhum district, on the E by the state of 
Kemghar m Orissa, and on the S and W by tin state of 
Bdmra in the Central Provim.es It is for the most part covered 
with £ mass of uninhabited hills, except the central part, through 
which the Brahmum river posses, forming a fine fertile \ alley along 
*ts course Pnnupal heights— Mankai uacha, 8039 tut Boddin- 
garh, 8525, Kamratar, 3490, Chelutaka, 3308 , and hondadliai, 
8000 products — almost the same as Gangpur Ana, 1297snuaie 
miles, population, 24,882, viz, Hindus, 10,41(1, Muliammuiuiik, 
82 , ana aborigines, 14,384 The chief eiqoys an lmoun of about 
£600, and lie pays an annual tnbute of £20 to the British Govern 
ment In 1808 the British Government entered into treaty rela- 
tions with Bonai. 

(6 ) Kona lies between 22° 68' and 28° 49' N lat , and 8 T 
and 82° 59' E long f and is bounded on the N by the 16 w.i 
state, E by Sirguja, S by Bilaspui distnct of the Ccntial 
# Provinces, and on the W by Cliang Bhakai Gountiv e*irem<‘ly 
hilly, highest point, 8870 hot Rivers— Htshto or Hasdo, Gopath, 
and other minor stieams which feed athu the Son on the N oi 
the Malianuddy on the S Jungle and agncultuial products— 
Bame as the otlici states Mineral product — iron Tigcis <munui 
great havoc in the villages, and wild animals abound Alta, IB 41 
square miles, population, 21,127, U7 , Hindus, 10,807 , Muham 
madans, 140, abougincs, 10,180 Pnnupal villagi — Sonluit, the 
resnlem e of the llaja, which ( ontains a mud fort The Kaja enioys 
an income of about £700, and pa\s n tnbute of £40 to the Butish 
Government 'The relations of the Butish Government with this 
state commenced in 1818 

(7 ) Chang Bhakar state piotrudes like a spur into tin lh via 
terntory, which bounds it to the N , W, and S, tin < astern 
side being bounded by the state of Kona, of which it vv is 
formerly a fief. The natural scenery of the country consists of 
hills, ravines, and plateaus, coveted with foiests of sec/, with small 
villages at distant intervals m the pinglc Henls of wild elephants 
commit sad havoc on the uops, which 1ms caused the desertion of 
several villages Area, 906 sijuaie miles, population, 8919, vi/ 
2728 Hindus, 84 Muhammadans, and 61 r >7 aborigines The chief 
has an income of about £200, and pays a tribute of CJ8, 
12s* (W W H ) 

CHUTTERPUR, a city of British India, in tin* provim i 
of Bundelpund, 180 miles S E of Agia, and 140 S \V 
of Allahabad It was established by the l»ujah Cliutter 
Sal, tho founder of the shoit-lived independence of Bundcl- 
cund, and the resolute opponent of the Mogul empnt in 
the 17th centuiy Situated but a short distance from tht 
diamond mines of Hannah, aud forimngan important entie- 
pot in the trade between tho Pcccan and Benares, it soon 
grew into t veiy flomishmg city It is still a thriving 
place, but it maintains its piospenty less by its transit trade 
than by its manufactures, of which the most important are 
paper and coarse cutlery It is irregularly built, and con- 
tains but few buildings of individual interest The palace 
is a modem slim tun. of hybrid chat actor, combining the 
features of an Italian villa with those of a Bajput castle 
Theie was formtrly a politic al agent of the Butish Govern* 
metit m the city, but ho has been tiuusferred to Nowgong 
The territory of which the town is the capital contains 
an area of 1240 square miles, with a population of from 
200,000 to 800,000 The revenue is stated at not moie 
than twenty lacs of rupees pel annum As the Rajah Per- 
teub Singh had no male issue, the territory on his decease 
* would have lapsed to the paramount power, but in acknow- 
ledgment of his fidelity and tho beneficial results of Ins 
administration, the Butish Government recognized a suc- 
cessor in the person of his grand nephew Juggut Singh 
GIBBER, or Ciblrt, Caius Garriil (1030-1700), 
sculptor^was born at Flensburg in Denmark Ho was the 
son of the king's cabinetmakei, and was sent to Romo at 
the royal chaige while yet a youth Nothing furthei is 
known of his earlier life, save that he came to England 
during the Protectorate, or during the first yeais of the 
Restoration By his second wife, Miss Colley of Glaiston, 
a son was born to linn afterwards to be known as Colley 
Cibber Besides the famous statues of Melancholy aud 
Raving Madness (“gi eat Cibber's brazen brainless brothers”), 
once m old Bethleham Hospital and now at South Konsing- 
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ton, Cibber produced the bas-reliefs round the Monument 
on Fish Street Hill The several Kings of England and 
the Sir Thomas Gresham executed by him foi the Royul Ex 
change were destroyed with the building itself m 1838 
Cibber was long employed by William fourth earl of Devon- 
shire, aud many lino specimens of his work are to be seen 
at Chatswoith Under that i obleman ho took up arms m 
1688 for William of Change, and was appointed m return 
caivti to the king’s closet He died rich, and, accoulmg 
to Horace Walpole, built tho Danish dumb in London, 
wheie he lies buried beside his second wife, to whom he 
eiti ted a imminent 

CIBBER, Coully (1671-1757), actor, diamatist, and 
lauieate, was the eldest son of Cams Cibber, and was born 
in London Sent m 1682 to the free school ut Grantham, he 
distinguished himself by passing thiough all itsgiudes, trom 
lowest to highest, and by producing an Oration ” on the 
death of Charles II — whom hi had seen feeding his ducks 
m the park — and an “ Ode” on the accession of James II , 
with whom he had sat. at worship m Whitehall CliapeL 
He was removed in 1687 on the chance of election into 
Winchester College Cams Cibber, however, had not then 
presented that institution w r ith his statue of William of 
W ykeliam, and his son's claim was ignored The boy went 
to London, and amused linnsdl with the theatre, foi which 
lie had a passion It was presently duided, on Ins own 
recommendation, that lie should not it turn to school, but 
that In should go str light to Cainbudge, for ceitam (olleges 
in which unn eisity the scnlptoi was then oxt< utmg aim* 
missions, meintmn ho was invited to Chatswoith, the 
seat of his fathu’s pation On his way thitlioi, tin Revolu- 
tion uioko out, and father and son met at Nottingham, 
where Colley Cibber was reci ived, ut the instance and in the 
place of Cams Cilbei, into Devonshire's company ot \olun 
ticis lie served m the 1 loodlcss campaign that resulted 
m the eoionation ot the Pi nut ot Grange, and on its con 
elusion, at his fathei’s icqucst, presented a Latin petition 
to the call — aftuwmids duke — iniplonng his lntenst and 
piotoctiou By that nobleman's dtsno the young man 
leturm d to London, and ere long his < raze fot things lustri 
onic omolled him m Betterton's gland company of j< tors 
After pla\ing u full three quaiteisof a yiai ’’without salary, 
as was thin the custom of all appuntin aitms, he began 
to be paid ten shillings a wee k Hisundmng of the little 
part of the chaplain m Otway’s Otp/atn procured lnni a 
rise of five shillings, and a subsequent impusomition, on 
an emergency, and at tin authoi’s rujmsl, ol Loid Touch 
wood m the Do t( hit Dudei, advanced linn, on Congitve’s 
recommendation, to a pound a week On this hecontnved 
to live with his wife and family, and to produce a play — 
Low's Last Shi It Of this comedy, highly piaised by 
Southern and Dorset, Congicve said that it “had only a 
great many things th.it were like wit in it,” Vanbrugh 
honouitd it hy wilting his excellent llelapse as a sequel 
Tn 1097 Cibber was included by Colliei among the repre- 
hensible in the famous Slant \ lew In 1704 he brought 
out, foi himself and Mrs Oldfield, his best play, the Careless 
J/iishand, the most stuking scene in which is said to have 
lx un suggest! d by an epi^odt m the life of the notorious 
Mrs Butt (bcttei known as the Countess Macclesfield) to 
whom the MS had been submitted In 171 1, with Colin r, 
Wilks, and Dogget, he became a patentee of Drury Lane 
theatre, where, m 1712, Addison's Cato was produced under 
las management In 1715, on the occasion of the Rebel 
lion, Cibber adapted the Nonjuun fiom Molicre’s Taitufe , 
the play, a mere pih* de cucunstaiice, lan eighteen nights, 
and the author received from George I, to whom it was 
dedicated, a present of two hundred guineas In 1720 he 
pleaded the cause of the patentees against Sir Richard Steele 
(who had succeeded Collier as manager of Drury Lune) l>&- 
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fore Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, and won his case In 1730 
Mrs Oldfield died, and her loss was followed m 1731 by 
that of Wilks, Gibber, who had been named laureate on 
the death of Eusden, sold his share m the theatre, and 
retired from the stage, and only appeared thereafter on rare 
occasions In 1742 occurred the quarrel with Pope, which 
resulted in the exclusion of Theobald and the elevation of 
Cibber os the hero of the Dunciad At seventy-four he 
appeared on the stage for the last time as Panulph in his 
own poor tragedy of Papal Tyranny His conversation (of 
which Johnson said that “taking from it all that he ought 
not to have said, he was a poor creature”) was agreeable 
to the last, and he died as full of worldly honours as of 
years 

Cibber's reputation has suffered greatly from the acrid 
censure of Pope and the rough Bcorn of Johnson 
There cau be no doubt thit ho was by no means an 
unamiable character, and that he was deficient neither in 
wit, sense, tact, nor feeling The little passages of dramatic 
criticism and reflection scattered through his Apology , while 
they piove his extieme perspicuity and excellence of expen 
ence, are perhaps the most delicate and subtle of their 
kiud in the literature of his time , while tho fact that his 
version of Richard III should have kept the stage for a 
century is of itself no mean proof that his scenic sagacity 
and instinct were remarkable As a dramatist, he has neither 
the broad humour and strong comic vein of Vanbrugh, nor 
the fine English and the masterfulness ot Congreve, nor 
the frolicsome gaiety and airy fancy of Farquhar His 
characters are flat, his plots are neither natural nor well 
conducted, his dialogue is often flippant He attempted, 
moreover, to extract a highly moral end from his sympathetic 
studies of social weakness and impurity, and the result (par- 
ticularly m his continuation of Vanbrugh’s unfinished Jour - 
ncy to London) is not happy His Odes, the subject of 
several of J ohnson’s keenest pleasantries, are wretched His 
best work is the Apology for his Life, a book which the same 
critic declared to be a standing proof that any man might do 
fcell who was able and willing to keep to his own ground 

See An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber , Comedian (London, 
1822) , Cibber, Dramatic IVorls (London, 1777, 6 vols.) , Boswell, 
Lift of Samuel Johnson , LL D , and Isaac D’ Israeli, Quarrels of 
Authors 

CICACOLE, a town of British India, m the presidency 
of Madras and district of Ganjarn, about 58 miles NE of 
the town of Vizagapatum, on the left bank of the River 
Nagawalli or Naglandi, a few miles from its mouth It is 
au irregular mud-built place, but possesses several mosques 
and bazaars of some importance Its principal rnanu- 
factuies are cotton goods and excellent muslins There is 
a nulitaiy cantonment a short distance from the now 
dismantled fort, and a small English church occupies the 
corner of the parade ground A school where English is 
taught is supported by the London Missionary Society 
Tho town formerly gave its name to one of tho five 
Northern Ci roars Its population is about 12,800 

CICERO, Marcus Tullius, born at Arpinum (Arpmo) 
on the noithern border of the Volscian teintory, 3d January 
647 a u c , 106 b c His family was of equestrian rank, and 
his fatliei, though living m retirement, was intimate with 
some of the public men of tho day The orator Crassus took 
an early interest in tho young M Cicero and his brother 
Quintus, and directed then education As an orator, a 
statesman, and a man ot letters Marcus became the most 
consummate specimen of the Roman character under the 
influence of Hellenic cultuio lie was first placed under 
the tuition of the Gieek poet Arohias, a teat her at Rome, 
with whom he read the poets and orators of Gieece, com- 
posed in the Greek language, and also wroto Latin verse 
This literary training he combined with study under the 


two Scsevolas, the augur and the pontifex, and from these 
Homan masters he imbibed the spirit of the national law 
and ntnal His aim was to prepare himself by liberal as 
well as technical training for the career of an advocate; 
but the Roman institutions required him to serve m the 
field also, and he took part m the campaign of Sulla against 
the Italian confederates in the year 87 Returning to tht* 
city he betook himself once more to the pursuits most con 
genial to him, and attended on the teaching of I’hilo the 
chief of the Academics, of Diodotus the Stoic, and of Molo 
a philosopher of Rhodes Many teachers had been driven 
at that moment from the schools of Greece by the invasion 
of Mithndatos Cicero, at the age of twenty-six, pleaded 
a cml cause in the speech pro Quinctw (81 b c ), and again 
m a criminal action against Roscius Amennus in the 
following year After these efforts, which brought bun 
some distinction, he suddenly withdrew to Athens, on tin 
plea of weak health, but probably to avoid the displeasure 
of the dictator Sulla Here he studied under Molo and 
others, with a spocial view to the practice of declamation, 
and the management of his physical powers in a profession 
which made severe domands upon them He travelled 
also through the Roman province of Asia, and stored up a 
vast amount of information m a mind singularly acquisitive 
and endowed with extraordinary facility of arrangement 
and expression, but with comparatively little fortuity of 
invention or breadth and strength of character Cicero 
was from the first an mutator and an adapter rather than 
an original thinker He was throughout a follower rather 
than a leader m action as well as m speculation His 
mental training disposed him specially to admire past models 
or cling to existing institutions, and he was always too 
easily subjected to the influence of characters stronger than 
his own His position, indeed, as a new man, or a strug- 
gling candidate for political honours which neither his birth 
nor his means could naturally command, made it necessary 
for him to attach himself to the leaders of party , but his 
versatile talents soon rendered him a valuable adherent, 
and it speaks well for the times m which his lot was cast, 
amidst the deop corruption which pervaded them, that his 
honest and enlightened patriotism was on the whole 
appreciated and rewarded , 

It was from policy, but partly also from his own kindly 
feelings, that the young orator, on iesumrag his profession, 
preferred to distinguish himself m defence rather than in 
attack This course impressed the good-natured public m his 
favour. Moreover, the class from which the judices were 
taken, conscious that the position of defendants m a 
criminal suit might at any time he its own, was often 
glad of au excuse for screening public delinquents It may 
be said that even the impeachment of Verres was rather a 
delence of the injured Sicilians than a hostile attack upon 
an individual, who was allowed to withdraw quietly from 
the city Cicero’s triumph in this famous cause (70 b c ) 
raised him to the pinnacle of reputation He had already 
attained the qusestorship (77 b c ) He succeeded to the , 
cedileslnp in 69, and became preetor in 68, a ycai memor- 
able in his career for the passing of the Manilian law, which 
he warmly supported, by which Pompeius was constituted 
commander against Mithndates with extraordinary powers, 
m the place of Lucullus Pompeius was at tjus period 
accepted by the oligarchy as their leader, though not with- 
out reluctance and disttust Cicero gladly attached himself 
to their cause, and flattered himself with the hope oi; recon- 
ciling tho senate with the knights by a moie liberal and 
genial policy Meanwhile he hoped, by favour of the 
dominant party, to attain the consulship He found him 
self a candidate for that magistracy along with Catiline, 
a man of ruined character and alieady under suspicion o< 
plotting against the state Nevertheless he did not hesitate 
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to combine with him in his canvass, and to undertake his 
defence on a charge malversation Cicero obtained the 
consulship , Catiline was defeated, and thereupon betook 
himself to treasonable machinations It was the business of 
his late ally to track these intrigues aud defeat them The 
yigour aud courage with which Cicero conducted himself at 
this crisis won for him by popular acclamation the title of 
“ Father of his Country” (03 bc) But the nobles ill 
requited the service he had done them They now felt 
themselves secure m their ascendency They affronted 
Pompeius, they made light of Cicero, and allowed him to 
be treated contumeliously by a tribune, who, under pretence 
that he had condemned citizens unheard, forbade him to 
make the usual declaration of the services he had performed 
tn his consulship Cicero, in laying down his office, was 
•only permitted to exclaim — “ I swear that I have saved the 
state ” Csesar, at the head of the popular party, counte- 
nanced this affront , while Pompeius, perhaps a little 
jealous of the rising statesman, on his return from the Hast 
vouchsafed him no cordial support The real weakness of 
his position was made painfully manifest to him lie 
would not consent, however, to remove to a distance, and 
declining to sue for the government of a province, devoted 
himself for a time mainly to liteiary pursuits, composing 
among other things a poem on the glories of his own con 
sulsliip Meanwhile the enemies ho had made became 
more emboldened Clodius, a worthless demagogue, 
assailed him with a formal charge for putting citizens to 
death summarily without appeal to the people In vain 
did he assume the garb of mourning, and travel se the 
streets as a suppliant The magnates stood coldly aloof, 
and the factions arrayed against him did not scruple to 
menace his scanty defenders with violence Cicero was 
obliged to seek safety m flight, and withdrew to Thessa- 
lomca, Oiodius obtained a decree of the people for Ins 
banishment 400 miles from the city, and the destruction of 
Ins house on the Palatine, the site to be devoted to the 
-erection of a temple of Liberty (58 b c ) 

Pompeius and Caisar had suffered Cicero to undergo this 
humiliation for their own purposes, but they were not 
■disposed to submit to the arrogance of the upstart Clodius, 
who was now making himself generally obnoxious In the 
following year they lot it be understood that the persecu- 
tion should cease Thepartizans of Clodius raised tumults 
in the city, but they were speedily put down, and a resolu- 
tion for the exiled recall was earned m the assembly of 
the people Cicero had betrayed much weakness under 
banishment The exultation with which he triumphed on 
his return was hardly more dignitied The senate, however, 
■complimented him, by coming forth to meet him, and the 
fitate undertook the restoration of his mansion The armed 
•opposition of Clodius was met by a counter demonstration on 
the part of Milo, a no less turbulent instrument of the 
-oligarchy But Cicero now felt himself powerless in the 
presence of chiefs of armies and leaders of factions He 
attached himself more closely to Pompeius, and devoted Ins 
eloquence to the defence of Ins pation’s cieatuies, while he 
corn ted more and moie the pui suit of literature in retire- 
ment The attainment of a seat m the college of augurs 
on the death of Crassus (53 B < ) placed him in a position 
of dignit^ well suited to the taste of a constitutional 
antiquarian But Citsar, though now absent m Gaul, was 
rapidly becoming a gieat powei in the state, and Ciceio 
did ntft fail to pay court to him also, proposing to celebrate 
his Biitish wars m an epic poem The death of Clodius 
(52 B c ), whoso slayer, Milo, he defended, relieved him 
fiom the appiehensums he had nevei yet shaken off He 
accepted, though not without reluctance, the lot which 
assigned him the government of Cilicia lor the yeai 
iollowmg. His conduct in this post seems to have been 


highly meritorious. He checked the corruption of his 
officials while he preserved his ou n purity, and distasteful 
as warlike affairs weie to his studious and quiet temper, 
he did not shrink from leading his troops against the 
restless mountaiueers 11 is \amty induced him to pretend 
to a triumph for his success in these trifling operations , but 
m those degenerate days gi eater victories than his would 
have failed to secuie such an honour, unless baiked by the 
influence of the leaders of part) , aud neither Pompeius nor 
Caesar was disposed to indulge him 

The civil war between these two rivals was now imminent 
Ciceio naturally threw himself into the l&uks ot the sena- 
torial or conservative party which was blindly following 
the lead of Pompeius , but he was coldly mewed by the 
violent men who ruled it, to whom his old-fashioned patriot- 
ism was utterly distasteful Reluctantly and with much 
misgiving he quitted Italy in the tram of the senate and con- 
sented to set up a shadow of the commonwealth on a foreigu 
shore , while Cdesar attached to himself m the city, as die* 

I tat oi and consul, both the substance and the forms of con- 
stitutional powor After the disaster of Pharsaha and the 
rout of the senatorial forces, Ciceio quickly threw aside his 
arms and returned to Italy, where Ceesar had left Antomus 
in command lie was soon relieved from apprehensions 
for his own safety by kind assurances from the victor, and 
while Caesar was occupied in Egypt, Africa, and {Spain, he 
withdrew altogether from public life With his wife Teientia 

he hud never lived happily , but he now took the step of 
repudiating her, which according to the ideas of the times 
caused no unfavourable remaik, nor was it made matter of 
reflection upon him that he straightway mamed again his 
own warn Publilia, wealthy as well as beautiful The young 
bride seems, however, to have contributed nothing to his 
domestic happiness, and her, too, he soon repudiated for 
the satisfaction she had seemed to evince at the death of 
Ins much-loved daughter Tullia During this period, 
however, he abstained from making advances to Caesar, and 
did himself honour by composing a panegyric upon Cato, 
to which Caesar condescended to make an ill-tempered reply 
But the conqueror’s clemency to Maicellus at last won his 
heart, and now, after the death of Pompeius, Cato, and 
Scipio, with all the other chiefs of his party, he could not 
lefrain from declaring warmly m favour of the new rulei 
Caesar felt tlie compliment, and repaid it by Bpanng at his 
instance the life of Liganus The conduct of Cicero at this 
critical moment was undoubtedly the most truly politic 
Oth ei republicans, such as Biutus and Cassius, who had 
espoused the senatonal cause with feverish zeal or angry fac- 
tiousness, did not scruple to give their actual support to 
the new government, and to accept office under it, while they 
secretly chafed against it aud threw themselves into a con- 
spnacy against the life of their master The difference 
between their spirit and that of Cicero is marked by the fact 
that m a plot which numbered, it was said as many as 
eighty men of public note, Cuero himself was not included 
The coveit assassins dared not consult with men of true 
honour When the deed was done, indeed, Cuero might 
fauly take part with its perpetrators in the name of the 
free state which m his sanguine view might still te 
restoicd When, however, the liberators, as they called 
themselves, i epaired to the piovincts to stiengthen their party 
against the Ciesunans, Cicero declined to undertake active 
service He remained in Italy, and employed himself in 
guiding, as he thought, the conduct of the young Octavius, 
the nephew and heir of the dictator This ciafty dissembler 
piomised well, and Ciceio expected to be able to use him 
as a convenient opj ament to Antomus It must bt <on 
tessed that the vcteian statesman washimaelf playing a part, 
and dissembling with the youth whom he meant eventually 
to get nd of It was a game on both sides, and Octavius 
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von it Ho looked on with satisfaction while Cicero 
excited the passions of the citizens against Antomus m the 
series of orations to which he gave the name of Philippics, 
while he armed the consuls Hirtius and Pansa to overthrow 
him The orator, now advanced m years, showed at this 
crisis all the vigour with which he had encountered Catiline 
twenty years earlier To him the people entrusted the 
government of the city, and while all the forces of the 
republic were concentrated under various leaders on the 
Cisalpine, he might fancy himself for a moment the roal 
controllei of aflans But after the deaths of lliitius and 
Pansa m the battles bet ore Mutma, and the discomfiture of 
the lepubhcans under Dicimus Brutus, Octavius, Anto- 
nius, and Lepidus formed a compact, and assumed to bo 
a triumvirate, or a board of three special officers for the 
regulation of the commonwealth Their aruvai at Home 
was followed by bloody proscriptions of their public and 
private enenms Antomus demanded the head of Cicero, 
and Octavius yielded it The orator tied, together with his 
broth t r, but ho could not endure to abandon Italy, and 
after some weeks' delay, which seems to show that the pur- 
suit was not keen, lie wus overtaken at the door of his 
Formian villa and his throat cut by the bravo Popilius 
His head and hands were cut off and sent to Rome, wheio 
Antomus caused them to be affixed to the rostra, and 
Fulvia, the widow of Clodius and the wife of Antomus, 
pieriod with her needle the tongue which had declaimed 
against both her husbands Otceio perished at the close 
of the year 43, at the age ot sixty-three Octavius, in 
Ins liter years, as the Empiror Augustus, could coolly say 
of the great statesman and patnot to whose murder he 
had consented, “ He was a good citizen, who leally loved 
Ins country ” The saying wus indeed well deserved, but 
it should have tome from purti lips 

Cicero was indeed not only a good citizm, but a good 
man , he lovt d not Ins country only but mankind m 
general , ho loved them not merely from a kindly nature, 
but from reflect ion and self discipline As a specimen of 
the highest culture of the am lent woild both moial and 
intellectual ho must ever stand pu -eminent He was a 
wiser if not a mole sincere patriot than Cato , lus pmato 
virtues weie subjected to a severer test than those of M 
Amelins Ills intellectual supt i unity is suflitiently attested 
by the important pluce lie attuned, in the lace of many 
disadvantages, m the conduit of public atlaus But a large 
poition of his multifaiious writings still remains, and 
constitutes au enduring monument to lus fame, which Ins 
been recognized tluough all ages Tho gieat bulk ol these 
works may be convemeutly classed as (1) political, (J) 
philosophical, (3) personal The first division comprises 
a collection ot hfty-six speeches professing to have been 
dclivoied in the foium or the curia, though some of them 
certainly, as for instance that for Milo and the gi eater 
number of the Philippics, were written for publication but 
not actually delivered The genuineness of that for 
Murcellus, and of the four which refer to the orator's return 
fiom exile, has been much question! d Besides the 
speeches themselves, Cicero produced several treatises on 
the subject of onitoiy, which as part of the Homan training 
for public life may bo regarded as political Of these the 
pimcipul are the de Oiatoie, the Outtoi , and the Biutus 
The origin of the stnctly technical treatises de Invent ion? 
and Hhetm hoi uni is involved m much perplexity To this 
division belong still more strictly the important works 
de Lfifibuh and dt ftepubhra, which contain valuable 
inferences to the events of early Homan history To our 
second division belong the famous treatises on philosophy, 
from which we derive all our knowledge of tho Greek 
systems which succeeded to the schools of Plato and 
Aristotle, and in which it becarn the fashion to affect an 
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interest at Rome Of these the Academica, the Tuiculanar, 
the de Fmibus , and others which have been lost were 
devoted to speculative questions , the de Divination t and 
de Natura Deorum refer more strictly to theological tradi- 
tions , while the book de Ojjwv u is an elaborate treatise on 
moral obligations The smaller works, de Senectute, dt> 

A jmcitia, de Consolatione , and probably the lost essay de 
Gloria , may also be ranged more or less definitei^r under 
tho head of practical philosophy The third division 
embraces Cicero's letters m two senes, the one those to Ins 
friend Atticus, the other (ad familiares) to his correspou 
dents generally To these may be added a collection of 
letters addressed to his brother Quintus These together 
give an account of the writer’s life almost from day to day , ' 
they are the most valuable of his works for the historical,, 
information they afford us, as well as for the insight they 
give us into tho characiei not of the writer only but of 
many of the leading personages ot the day In both these 
respects they stand unique among the remains of antiquity, 
and few men of historical note even m recent times have 
been so fully presented to us in their correspondence aa 
Cicero, whose life acqun es thereby its transcendent interest 
for all students of human nature It may be added that 
the great philosopher and orator amused himself further 
with moie than one ambitious flight in poetry His versea 
on his consulship attracted some attention from his country 
men, and a speci men of them has come down to us He made 
also a Latin translation of theastionornical poem of Aratus, 
and proposed at least, as has been above mentioned, to 
execute au epic oil the invasion of Britain by Caesar 

The latest < utiuil and tomph U edition of (’kuo's woiks is that 
of I (’usimi Oiellius, print* d at Zmu h(1826-18d8) The text, au om 
pinned by a full appuiatus of vaiioUR itadings, is followed by a 
lollution of the am lent scholiasts, an elaborate Onomasticon, and 
otliei valuable supplements This i ditioii is (ompnyd in eight, 
but may bo more conveniently bound m twelve larg^ octavo • 
volumes (C M ) 

CrOOGNARA, Leopoi no, Count (1707-1834), arche- 
ologist and writer on art, was a native of Fenaia At 
an tally age he evinced strong predilections for the sub- 
]6( ts on which lie was to become so high an authority 
Mathematical and physical science diverted 1pm a while, 
but Ins bout was decided, and not even the notice of such/ 
men as Spallan/am and Scaipa could make a savant of 
him A residence of some years at Rome, devoted to paint- 
ing and the study of the antiquities and gallenes of the 
Eternal City, was followed by a visit to Naples and Sicily* 
and by the publication, at Palermo, of lus first work, a poem 
oi no merit The island explored, he betook himself to 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, ami Venice, acquiring a oomph te 
and peifect knowledge of these and othei cities fiom the 
point of view of an archaologist and connoisseur In 1 795 
lie took up Ins abode at Modena, and was for twelve years 
engaged m politics, becoming a member of the legislative 
body, a councillor of state, aud minister plenipotentiary of 
the Cisalpine Republic at Turin Napoli on decorated him 
with the Iron Crown , and m 1808 he was made piesident 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice, a post in which 
he dul good work foi a number of years Tn 1S08 appeared 
lus treatise Del Hello Raqionamenti , dedicated m glowing 
terms to Napoleon This was followed (1813 r 1818) by 
Ins vuK/num opus, the Storia dtlla Stultura dal suo Ihsor- 
f fimento in Italia al Secolo di NapoUone, m the composition 
of whit h he had been encouraged and advised by Giurdauo 
and Schlegel, while the great emperor to whom it was dedi- 
cated had assisted the publication pecuniarily, — an example 
which the Bouibons did not follow This book, designed 
to complete the works of Wmckelmann and D'Agim ourt, 
was the result of many years of meditation and comparison , 
it is lllustiated with 180 plates in outlines, and if imperfect, 
is yet of great value In 1814, on the fall of Napoleon,. 
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Cicognnra was patronized by Francis I of Austria, and pub- j 
baked (1815-1820), under the auspices of that sovereign, 
his Fabbrtche [nit < ospicue di Venezia , two superb folios, 
containing some 150 plates Charged by the Venetians 
with the presentation of their gifts to the Empress Caroline 

Vienna, Cicognara added to the offering an illustrated 
-catalogue of the objects it comprised , this book, Omaggio 
delfe P? 9 vmne Venete alia Maestii di Carolina Augusta , 
printed for private cuculation at the author’s own expense, 
has since become of great value to the bibliophilist Re- 
duced to poverty by these splendid editorial speculations, 
Cicognara contrived to alienate the imperial favour by his 
political opinions lie left Venice for Rome , his library 

• was seut to maiket, and in 1821 he published at Pisa a 
catalogue rauonne , rich m bibliographical lore, of this line 
collection, the result of thirty years of loving labour, which 
m 1824 was purchased ni bloc by Pope Leo XU, and 
added to the Vatican library The other works of Cicognara 

are — the Memoi \e Sfo? k he <h ’ Litterati ed A rtisti Fei i at t si , 
1811 , the Vite de' pih instgni Pxttoii e Scultori Fen at fit, 
MS , the Memone spettanti alia Storm della CaUwpafia, 
1831, and a large number of dissertations on painting, 
sculpture, engraving, and other kindred subjects (See 
Papoli, m No 11 of the Exile, a print written and pub- 
lished by Italian refugees) 

Cicognara’s reputation is principally founded on his Storm 
delta S( ultra a This is a valuable book, but it is disfigured 
and weakened by the enthusiasm that led tho author to 
sacrifice almost all tho lights of modern sculptuie to the 
reputation of his friend Canova, to whom the seventh part 
of the book is devoted His work as president of the 
Academy at Venice was also excellent , to hnn arp attn- 
butedHhe increase m number of the professors, the improve- 
ment m tho courses of study, the institution of prizes, and the 
foundation erf a gallery ior the reception of Venetian picture-, 

(JJI), Tnfc, Rodrigo L)ia 7 de Bivar, the favourite 
hero of Spam, and the most prominent figure m her litera- 
ture, has a name so obstimd bymjtli and fable as scaiccly 
to belong to history So extravagant are the deeds as- 
cribed to him, and so marvellous the attributes with which 
he lias been clothed by the fond idolatry of his country 
•men, that by some he has been classed wuth the Amadiscs 
and the Orlandos whose exploits hecmulited The Jesuit 
Masdou stoutly denies that lie laid any real existence, and 
this heiesy has not wanted followers even m Spain The 
truth of the matter, howtvei, has been expressed by Cer- 
vantes, through the mouth ot the Canon m Don Quixote 
4< Theie is no doubt there was such a man as the Cid, but 
much doubt whether he achieved what is attributed to 
him” The recent reseauhes of Professor Dozy, of Ley- 
den, have amply confirmed tins opinion Theie is a Cid 
• of history and a Cid of lomancc, clifitimg very materially 
m character, but each filling a laigo space m the annals of 
his country, and exerting a singular influence m the de- 
velopment of tho national genius 

• The Cid of history, though falling short of the poetical 
ideal which the patriotism of his count! vmen has for 700 
years cherished, is still the foremost man of the heroical 
period of Spam — tho greatest warrior produced out of tho 
long struggle between Christian and Moslem, and the per- 
fect type ortho Spanish Goth of tho 12th century Rod- 
rigo Diaz, called de Bivar, from the plate of his birth, 
better known by tho title given him by the Arabs as the Cid 

* (FI Seicfr, the lord), and FI Campeador , the champion par 
excellence , was of a noble family, one of whose members m a 
former goneiation bad been elected judge of Castile The 
•date of his birth cannot be fixed with any certainty, but it 
was probably between 1030 and 1040 As Rodrigo Diaz 
de Bivar he is first mentioned m a charter of Fernando I 
of the year 1064 The legends which speak of the Cid as 
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| accompanying this monarch m his expeditions to France 
and Italy must be rejected as purely apocryphal Fer- 
nando, a great and wise prince under whom the tide of 
Moslem conquest was first effectually stemmed, on his 
deathbed, m 1065, divided his territories among his five 
children Castile was left to Ins eldest son Sancho, Leon 
to Alphonso, Galicia to Garcia, Zamora and Toro to his 
two daughters Urraca and Elvira The extinction of the 
Western Caliphate and the dispersion of the once noble 
heritage of the Oinmiades into numerous petty independent 
states, had taken place some thirty }cais previously, so 
that Castilian and Moslem weie once again upon equal 
terms, the country being almost equally divided between 
them On both sides was civil war, uiged us fiercely as 
that against the common enemy, m which the parties 
sought allies indiscriminately among Christians and Ma- 
hometans No condition of affairs could bo more favour 
ble to the genius of the Cid He rose to great disloc- 
ation m tho war between Sancho of Castile and Sambo 
ot Navarre, m which he won Ins name of Campeador , by 
slaying the enemy’s champion m single comba* In the 
quarrel between Sancho and his brother Alphonso, Rodrigo 
Diaz espoused the cause of the foimei, and it was be who 
suggested the perfidious stiatagem by winch Sancho 
eventually obtained the victor} and possession of Leon 
Sancho having been slam m 1072, while engaged m the 
siege of Zamora, Alphonso was taken from his prison and 
i aised to the vacant tin one One of the most staking of 
tho passages m the Cut’s legendaiy history is that wherein 
he is represented as fort mg tin new king to sweai that he 
had no part in his brothers death , but there was cause 
enough without this for Alphonso’s animosity against the 
man who had helped to despoil him of Ins patmnony For 
a time the Cid, all eady unowned throughout Spain for his 
piowess in war, was even advanced by the king’s favour 
aud entrusted with high commissions of state In 1074 
the Cirl wuis wedded to Xiinena, daughter of the count of 
Oviedo, and granddaughter, by the mother’s side, of Alphonso 
V Tho original deed of the marriage-contract is still 
extant Some time afterwards the Cid was sent on an em- 
bassy to collect tribute from Motannd, the king ot Seville, 
whom he found engaged m a vv.u with Abdallah, the king 
of Granada On Abdallah’s side wero many Castilian 
knights, among them Count Gaicia Ordont/, a prime of 
the blood, whom tho Cid endeavoured vainly to persuade 
oi the disloyalty ot opposing then master’s ally In the 
battle which ensued under tin walls of Seville, Abdallah 
and his auxiliaries weie routed with great slaughter, the 
Old returning to Burgos with many prisoneis and a rich 
booty There fresh proofs of his prowess only served to 
kindle against him the rancour of his enemies and the 
jealousy of the king Gaiua Oiclone/ accused him to Al- 
phonso of keeping back part of the tribute received from 
Seville, and the king took advantage of the Cid’s absence 
on a raid against the Moors to banish him from Castile 
Henceforth Rodrigo Diaz began to live that heroic-pica- 
resque life winch has made him famous, sometimes fighting 
micler the Christian banner, sometimes under Moorish but 
always tor his own hand At the head of a band of 300 
fiee lances he offered Ins sei vices first to the count of 
Barn Iona , then, failing him, to Moctadir, the Arab lung 
of Saragossa, of the race of the Beni Houd Under 
Moctadir, and his successois Moutaimn and Mostam, the 
Cid remained for nearly eight years, fighting their battles 
against Mahometan and Christian, when not engaged 
upon his own and being admitted almost to a share of 
their royal authority He made more than one attempt to 
be reconciled w r ith Alphonso, but his overtones being re- 
jected, he turned his arms against the enemies of the Bom 
Houd, extending thenr dominions at tha expense of tho 
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Chnatian states of Aragon and Barcelona and harrying 
even the bonier lands of Castile Among the enterprises 
of the Cid the most famous was that against Valencia, 
then the richest and most nourishing city of the Peninsula, 
and an object of cupidity to bott Christian and Moslem 
The Cid appeared before the place at the head of an army 
of 7000 men, for the greatci part Mahometans In vain did 
the Vaieneians implore succour from the emir of Cordova, 
and from their co leligiomsts in othei paits of the Penin- 
sula In defiance of an army which marched to the relief 
of the beleaguered city under Yussuf the Almoravide, the 
Cid took Valencia after a siege of nine months, on the 
1/Hh of June 1094 — the Holiest pn/e which up to that 
tunc had been recovered from the Moors The condi- 
tions of the surrender were all violated — the cadi Ibn 
Djahhaff burnt alive, avast number of the citizens who had 
escaped death by famine slaughtered, and the possessions 
divided among the Campeador’s companions In other 
respects the Old appears to have used his victory mildly, 
ruling his kingdom, which now embraced nearly the whole 
of Valencia and Murcia, tor four years with vigour and 
justice At length the Almoravides, whom he had several 
times beaten, marched against lam m great force, inflict- 
ing a crushing defeat at Cuenca upon the CuPs army, 
under lus favourite lieutenant, Alvar Faiiez The blow 
was a fatal one to the aged and war-worn Campeador, who 
died of anger and grief m July 1099 His widow mam 
tamed Valencia for threo years longer against the Moors, 
but was at last compelled to evacuate the city, taking with 
her the body of the Cid to be buried m the monastery of 
San Pedro at Cardona, in the noighboutliood of Burgos 
Heie, in the centre of a small chapel, sui rounded by Ins 
chief companions m arms, by Alvar Fane/ Mmaya, Peru 
Bermudez, Martin Antohne/, and Pelae/ tiie Astunan, 
rest, after fiequent disturbances from friend and foe, 
the bones of the mighty warrior, the truest of Spanish 
heroes, the embodiment of all the national virtues and 
most of the national vices Philip II tried to get him 
canonized, but Borne objected, and not without jeason 
Whatever were Ins qualities as a lighter, the Cid was but 
indifferent material out of which to make a saint, —a man 
who battled against Christian and against Moslem with 
equal zeal, who burnt churches and mosques with ecpi.il 
zest, who ravaged, plundered, and slew as much fot a 
livelihood os fen any patriotic or religious purpose, and was 
m truth almost as much of a Mussulman as a Christian in 
his habits and his diameter Ilia true place in history 
is that of the greatest of the qunrdlnoi — the perfect type 
of that sort of warrior m which, from the cloys of Sortorius 
to those of El Euipec mado, the soil of Spam has been 
most pioductivu 

The Cid of romance, the Cid of a thousand battles, 
legends, and dramas, tlie Cid ns apotheosized m literature, 
the Cid invoked by good Spaniards m every national 
crisis, whose name is a perpetual and ever-present inspira- 
tion to Spanish patiiotism, is a very different character from 
the historical Bodrigo Diaz — the freebootor, the lebol, the 
consortei with the infidels and the enemies of Spain lie 
is the Perfect One, the Born m a Happy Hour, “ My Cid/’ 
the invincible, the magnanimous, the all-powerful lie is 
the type of knightly virtue, the mirror of patriotic duty, the 
flower of all Christian grace He is Boland and Bayard 
m one In the popular literature of Spam he holds a 
place such as has no parallel m other countries From an 
almost contemporary period he lias been the subject of 
song , and lie who was chanted by wandering minstrels 
in the 12th century has survived to bo hymned m revo- 
lutionary odes of the 19th In a barbarous Latin poem, 
written m celebration of the conquest of Almeria by Al- 
plionso YII in the year 1147, we have the bard testifying 


to the supereminenco of the Cid among lus country® 
heroes — 

“ Ipse Rodencus Mm Cid semper vocatua, 

Be quo ci tatur quod ab hostibus haud superatns, 

Qui domuit Mauros, comites domuit quoque nostios ” 

Within a hundred yoars of his death the Cid had becomS 
the centre of a whole Bystem of myths The Premia del 
Cid, wntten m the latter half of the 12th century, has 
scarcely any trace of a historical character Already the 
Cid had reached his apotheosis, and Castilian loyalty could 
not consent to degrade him when banished by lus sove- 
reign — 

“ Dios, que huen vassalo si ovicse Imen sefior! *’ « 

cry the weeping citizens of Burgos, as they speed the exile* 
on his way 

The Poem of the Cid is but a fragment of 3744 lines, 
wntten in a barbarous style, m rugged assonant rhymes, and 
a rude Alexandrine measure, but it glows with the pure fire 
of poetry, and is full of a noble simplicity and a true epical 
grandeur, invaluable as a living picture of the age The 
ballads relating to the Cid, ot which nearly two hundred 
are extant, are greatly interior m merit, though some of 
them are not unworthy to be ranked with the best in this 
kind Duran believes the greater part of them to have 
been written m the 16th century A few betray, not 
more by the antiquity of their language than by their 
natural and sample tone, traces of an earlier age and a freer 
national life They all take great liberties with history, 
thus belying the opinion of Sancho Panza that “ the 
ballads are too old to tell lies ” Such of them as are not 
genuine relics of the 12th contuiy are either poetical 
versions of the leading episodes in the hero’s life as con- 
tained in the Clnoiudt , that ChnmuU itself having been 
doubtless compost d out of still carliei legends as Sting by 
the wandering jHt/la?e% or pure inventions of a later time, 
owing their inspnation to the romances of chivalry In 
these last the ballad-mongers, not to let their native hero 
be outdone by the Amadiscs,the Esplundians, and the Ftlix- 
niartes, engage him m the most extravagant adventures — 
making wai upon the king of Fiance avd upon the 
emperor, receiving embassies fiom the Soldan of Persia, 
bearding the Pope at Borne, and performing other kata not 
mentioned even m the Poem or the Chronicle The last 
and the worst of the Cid ballads aie those whit h betray 
by their frigid conceits and feeble mimicry of the antique 
the false taste and essentially unheroic spirit of the age ot 
Philip II As for the innumerable other poems, dramas, 
and tales winch have been founded on the legend of the 
Cid, from the days of Cuillen de Castro and Diamante to 
those of Quintana and Triuba, they serve merely to prove 
the abiding popularity of the national hero in his native 
land 

The chief sources fiom winch the story of the Cid is to be 
gathered uic Inst, tin Latin chrome le discovered by Risco m the # 
i on vent of San Isidro at Leon, proved by internal evidence to have 
been wntten before 1258, the Cronun ( hncral , composed by Al- 
plionso A in the second half of the 18th century, partly (so far as 
nlntcs to tho Cid) fiom the above, partly ftom contempoiary 
Arable histones, and partly bom tiadition , the Cronua del Cid, 
first published in 1612, by Tuan de Velorado, abbot o{ the monas- 
tery of San Pedro at (’aieltlia, which is a t ompilation from the last, 
interlarded with new fictions due to the piety of the compiler, 
lastly, various Arabic manuscripts, some of contemporary date, 
which are examined and their claims weighed m the second volume 
of Professor Do7)’s Historic de la htt&raturr de VEymgne au moyen •' 
Aqe Huber, Muller, and Ferdinand Wolf are among the leading 
authorities in the lnstorv and literature of the Cid M Damas 
Hmard has published the poem, with a literal French translation 
and notes, and John Hook ham Frire has rendered it into English 
with extraordinary spirit and fidelity Ths largest collection of 
the Cid ballads is that of Duran, m the Jlomanccro General, m 
two volumes, forming part of Rivadeneyra’s Jhbliotcca de Autores 
EspaHoles (HEW) 
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CIDER, an alcoholic beverage obtained by the ferment- 
ation of the juice of apples. The manufacture is chiefly 
carried on by the cultivators of the fruit, and it has been 
conducted from very remote times in Hereford, Woicester, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Devonshire m England, and m 
%Normandy in France Cider is also largely prepared and 
consumed m Upper Austria, Wurtemberg, m the districts 
of the*Mame and the Moselle, and m Holland , and it 
is besides a common beverage m the New England and 
Western States of America. In the south-west of England 
the most esteemed varieties of apple cultivated for cidcr- 
making are the Royal Wilding, the Foxwhelp, White 
Normandy Beech, Yellow Sty re, Handsome Maudy, and 

• Skyrme's Kernel For a superior quality of cider the large 
• well matured apples of several varieties are selected, and 

are ground up to a fine pulp either in an old-fashioned cider 
mill, or in one of several newer machines which have been 
introduced for pulping the fruit The old form of mill 
consists of a circular trough around which a huge heavy 
stone wheel oi runner, weighing about a ton, is drawn by 
a horse Into the trough a charge of apples, to the amount 
of fiom 8 to 10 bushels, is thrown, and the mill is kept m 
motion till the whole mass is reduced to a fine uniform pulp, 
which is technically called “ the cheese ” The old-fashioned 
mills are now generally superseded by modern inventions, 
of which Coleman's cider press may be taken as the type 
It consists of two pairs of rollers mounted m a strong 
wooden frame The first and upper pair are of hard wood, 
studded with iron teeth or knives, set immediately under 
a hopper into which the fruit is fed In passing between 
the first pair the fruit is sliced into small pieces which fall 
between the second pair of rollers, placed immediately 
below These consist of heavy cylinders of stone set quite 
dose so that the opposing surfaces press against each other, 

• and file Sliced apples m passing between them are bruised 
to a fine pulp which is received into a trough placed directly 
under The pulp or cheese is, or ought to be, laid aside 
for at least a night to allow fermontation to set m before 
the jmee is expressed By this means the aromatic oil 
con tamed m the seeds is extracted, communicating its 
aroma to fjie mass, and a richer, fuller-flavoured beverage 
is the result The cheese is placed m hair-cloths in a strong 
framed box for expiessmg the juict., an operation which 
must be gently and carefully pei formed, so that the liquid 
may be obtained as pure and clear as possible The juice 
ought to have a specific gravity of from 1 07 to 1 08, and 
should contain 10 or 11 per cent of sugar and 0 6 to 0 7 
per ceut of malic acid The liquor is strained and placed 
for fermenting either m large vats or m separate casks In 
the fermentation which ensues an abundant sediment is 
thrown to the bottom and a scum rises to the surface In 
a week or ten days this action should leave the liquid clear 
and bright if the fermentation has continued steady and 
moderate The liquid is then racked off into casks, as free 

f as possiblo from scum and sediment, and excluded from 
atmospheric influence to stop the further action of the fer- 
ment If in the early part of the following spring it is 
found to be still clear, nothing further is required except 
to cask it up for the market , but should it have become 
thick agd ropy it must be “fined” either by means of is- 
inglass or with stewed and mashed apples It is frequently 
found necessary, in order effectually to stop fermentation, 
to expose the liquor to the influence of sulphurous acid gas, 

1 which is done by burning a sulphur tipped stick inside a 
cask half filled with cider, and shaking the cask so as to 
make the liquor absorb the acid gas Such “ matched ” 
cider is readily detected by connoisseurs The artificial 
colouring of cider, when practised, is done either with burnt 
sugar, the juice of red beet, logwood, or cochineal , and m 
Germany a flavour is sometimes communicated to the bever- 
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age with elder flowers, cinnamon, cloves, or other aromatics. 
The following analysis of a pint of common cider such as 
is supplied to agricultural labourers m Somersetshire is by 


Dr Yoelcker — 


Water 

8292 41 gnu 

Alcohol 

867 69 

Grape Sugar 

81 67 

Gum aud extractive matter 

45 05 

Albuminous compound* 

1 94 

Mabc Acid 

44 86 

Ash 

18 38 

8802 00 grs 


Cider is very prone to undergo acetous fermentation, and 
develop a rough, sharp, vinegary taste , and m that condi 
tion its consumption readily causes diarrhoea and colic. 
Koughuess may be much reduced by tieatinent with vari- 
ous compounds prepared for the purpose which contain 
lime, or by the addition of a quantity of hops boiled with 
treacle or honey to the acetified cider When sound it is 
a wholesome, agreeable, and refreshing stimulant beverage 
III Germany a spirit, apple brandy, is distilled from cider 
CIENFUEGOS, Nicasio Alvarez de (1762-1809), 
poet and publicist, was born at Madrid He studied with 
distinction at Salamanca, where he bat at the feet of the 
poet Melendez Valdez The year 1778 saw the first of his 
poems published, and the attention of his countrymen was 
immediately attracted He was appointed editor of the 
Government organs, the Gaceta and Meriuno, and an 
article on Napoleon published m tho former drew down on 
him the heavy hand of Murat Cienfuegos was condemned 
to death , he refused submission, and would assuredly 
have been executed but for the prayers of his friends At 
their instance the sentence was commuted into one of de- 
portation into France Worn out with grief and fatigue, 
he died at Orthez m tho following year His verses are 
imitated from these of Melendtz Valdez , they are by 
no means deficient m science or passion, but they are too 
often disfigured by a spurious sentimentality and by an 
affectation of the flimsy philosophy of the age He was 
blamed for an unsparing use at once of archaisms and 
of novelties, which some regarded with approval, but 
others denounced him as a traitor to the glorious traditions 
of Castilian art, and as bent on Frenchifying the noble 
Castilian idiom His plays — Pi taco, Zoraula, La Coruiesa 

de Castilla, and Jdomeneo, four tragedies on the pseudo- 
classic French model, and Las llermanas Generosas , a 
comedy — have been long forgotten both in the closet and 
on the stage See Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature , 
vol in. , and Cienfuegos, Obras Poetic as, 2 vols , Madrid, 
1816 

CIGAR, a form m which tobacco is prepared for smoking 
without the use of a pipe Cigars consist of certain portions 
of small and broken leaf tobacco rolled together m the form 
of a short stick or rod tapering to a point at one end called 
tho curl or twist, and firmly wrapped round with one or 
two wrappings of whole leaf tobacco The manufacture 
of cigars is conducted by hand-labour, and the various 
operations are performed with great dexterity The selected 
leaves to l>e used for wrapping are first damped and stripped 
or freed from the nndnb, by which each leaf is torn into 
two halves These are smoothed out and pressed to remove 
any creasos, and with a shaip knife the workman cuts each 
into the proper shape to form a wrapper On each 
wrapper so prepared a sufficient quantity of small and 
broken leaf is placed, and the whole is then wrapped up in 
the form of a cigar An external wrapper of fine uniform 
leaf is added and secured m a peculiar kind of knot at the 
smaller end The thick end is tummed by placing the 
cigar m a gauge and cutting it to a definite size After 
finishing the cigars are dried on trays either by exposure to 
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lb o sun or in artificial heat, and when thoroughly dry they 
are packed m boxes for sale Cheroots differ only in form 
fiom ordinary cigars, sloping gradually from the thick to 
the thm end, which instead of finishing m a point, is cut 
aud trnnmid the same as the thick end Cigai ette* are 
small cigars, sometimes consisting of fine cut tobacco 
w nipped up in thm paper or inserted m straw tubes 
Cigais aie sold under an immense variety of names, derived 
either f 10111 the country of their manufacture, from the kind 
of tobacco used, or from the fancy of the manufac turer. The 
finest cigars aro obtained from Havana m Cuba, and in 
them the thick ends are left un trimmed by the knife , but 
although this is iharactenstic it is obviously no test of 
genuineness Cheioots come pnnupally from Manilla in 
the Philippine Islands See Touacio 

CION AN I, Carlo (1628-1719), was boiu at Bologna, 
whero ho studied undei Battista Cano, and afterwaids 
under Albam Though an intimate incud of the lattei, 
and his most renowned disciple, Oignam was yet strongly 
and deeply influenced by the genius of Corioggio, as a 
compuiison of his drawing and of Ins manner of treating 
light and shadow with that of the painter of Parma will 
prove His greatest work, moreover, the Assumption 
round the cupola of the church of the Madonna della 
Fuoca at Foili, which occupied him some twenty years, 
and is in some respects one of the grandest and most 
rcmaikable works of art of the 17th centuiy, is obviously 
inspired from the more renowned fresco of Antonio Lcti 
in the cupola of the cathedial of Parma Cignani had 
some of the defects of his masters , liw elaborate finish, his 
audacious artificiality in the use of colour and in composi- 
tion, mailt the disciple of Album , but ho imparted to 
his work a more intc llectual chaiacter than either of his 
models, aud is not without other remarkable meiitsof his 
own In privute chaiai ter Cignani was tmmently amiable, 
uuassuimng, and gmeious His success, however, made 
him many enemies, and the envy of some of these is said 
to have impelled them to deface ceitam of his works lie 
accepted liouo of the honouis ofleied him by the duke of 
Parma aud other pnmcs, but lived and died an aitist 
On lus removal to Forli, wlioie ho died, the school ho had 
founded at Bologna was fain m some sort to follow its 
master His most famous pictures, in addition to the 
Assumption already cited, urc -the Entry of Paul ITT 
into Bologna, the Francois I Touching for King’s 
Evil , a Power of Love, painted undei a fine eeiling by 
.Agostmo Carracci, on the walls of a loom in the ducal 
palace at Parma, an Adam and Eve , a Temptation of Joseph, 
m the Floiontine Pala/zo Arnoldi , and a Sampson, in the 
Bolognese Pala/zo Zambeccan 
CIGOLI, or Civoli, Luigi Oardi da (1559-1613), 
painter, architect, and poet, w r as born at Cigoli in Tuscany 
Educated under Allori and Santo di Titi, lie formed a pe- 
culiar style by the study at Florence of Michelangelo, 
Coiroggio, Audiea dal Sarto, and Pontormo Assimilating 
more of the second of these masters than of all the others, 
h<? laboured fur some years with success , but the attacks 
of lus enemies, and intense application to the production 
of a wax model of ceitam anatomical prepul ations, induced 
an alienation of mind winch affected him for three years 
At the one} of this period, he visited Lombaidy, whence he 
returned to Florence Theie ho painted an Ecco Homo, in 
competition with Pasbignam and Caravaggio, which gained 
the prize This work was afterwards taken by Bonapaite 
to the Louvre, and w r as restored to Florence in 1815 His 
other pictures of impoitance are — a St Peter Healing the 
Lame Man, in the chuich of St Peter’s at Rome , a 
Conversion of St Paul, in that of San Paolo fuori lo Mura, 
and a Stoiy of Psyche, in fresco, at the Villa Borghese, in 
the same city , a Martyrdom of Stephen, which earned him 
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the name of the Florentine Correggio, a Venus and Satyr, 
and a Sacrifice of Isaac, at Florence , and a Stigmata of 
St Francis, at Foligno Cigoli, who was made a knight of 
Malta at the request of Pope Paul III , was a good and 
solid draughtsman and the possessor of a rich and har- 
monious palette He died, it is said, of grief at the failure r 
of his last fresco (in the Roman church of Santa Mans 
Maggiore), which is rendered ridiculous by an abuse of 
perspective 

CILICIA, one of the most important provinces in the 
ancient division of Asia Minor, partly represented by the 
modern province of Adana It comprised a large part of 
the southern coast of that country, extending from 
Pamphyha on the W to Mount Amanus and the frontiers 
of Syria on the E Tin oughout this extent it was bounded 
by the central ridge of Mount Taurus on the N and by 
the Mediterranean on the S , so that its form was long and 
narrow, having a length m a direct line of nearly 270 
English miles, while its breadth hardly anywhere exceeds 
G8 miles It is di\ided by nature into two portions of a 
very different cliaiactei the westernmost, known in 
ancient times as Cilicia Trachea or Tracheotis (the modern 
Itsch 111), the Rugged Cilicia, a well-desei ved epithet, as 
almost the whole legion is occupied by a rugged mountain 
tract, formed by the branches and offshoots of Mount 
Taurus, which descend for the most part quite to the sea, 
while the interior is fui rowed by deep and narrow valleys, 
leaving but scanty spaces fit for cultivation , the eastern- 
most, on the contrary, called Cilicia Pcdias, or “ of the 
Plains,” presenting a broad expanse of level alluvial planiB 
lound which tho lofty chain ol Mount Taurus sweeps m a 
semicircle, forming a gieat mountain barrier that encloses 
it like a wall on tho noith and east, and sopaiates it ffoin 
tho extensive upland plains of Lycaonia and Cappadocia 

Towards the west the limit between Cilu la and Famphylia 
was an aibitrary one , tho hist place that is assigned by 
Strabo to Cilicia bung Coracesium, a remarkable fortress 
iii a projecting rocky headland, now called Alaja The 
whole ol tins rugged mountain distnct indeed abounds in 
smh projecting headlands, with small sheltered coves or 
harbours beneath them,- -a chaiacter that has peculiarly 
fitted it, both m ancient and in modem times, for allording 
shelter to pirates At the same time the difficulty of com- 
munication with the mteiior has prevented any of tho towns 
on the coast from rising into important centres of trade 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages there weie in ancient 
times a considerable number ol towns surrounding the 
coasts of Cilicia Trac hoa , among winch may be mentioned 
(proceeding from W to E ) Sell mis, afterwards called 
Trajanopolis , Anemunum, near the promontory of the 
same name, which is tho southernmost point of Asia Minor , 
Cclendens, still called Kelenderi, and used as a place of 
passage to the Island of Cyprus, though now a poor decayed 
village, andSeleucia, termed foi distinction’s sake Seleucia 
ad Calycadnum, from its position at the mouth of the river 
of that name The Calycadnus, now knowm as the Gok 
Su, or “Blue River,” is indeed tho only mer of any 
impoitance in Cilicia Trachea, which it traverses nearly 
through its whole length, rising but a short distance from 
the sea, and flowing through a veiy winding valley, but 
with a general direction from W to E The only towns 
in tho mteiior of this western pait of Cilicia — Mout, which 
occupies the site of Claudiopolis, and Ermenek (Germani- 
copolis) — aro situated in the valley of the Ctalycadnul, but 
they are places of little importance Tho whole of this 
mountain tract is still covered with extensive forests, which 
in ancient tunes supplied timber for the navies of the 
Egyptian and Syrian kings, but are now almost entirely 
neglected 

The small river Lamus still called Lamas Su was con- 
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sidered by ancient geographers as constituting the limit 
between the two different provinces of Cilicia From that 
point the mountains begin to recedo from the coast, and 
leave a narrow strip of alluvial plain between tl^m and the 
sea, which, beyond Soli to the east, opens out into the broad 
lovel expanse that gave name to Cilicia Pcdias The 
whole of this extensive plain, spreading out m some parts 
to ny>re than 30 miles in width, is composed of alluvial 
deposits brought down by tho rivers that mtei sect it It 
has consequently a soil of gieat natural fertility, and would 
be capable ot the richest cultivation, but it is for the 
most part a desolate uncultivated tract, m vhicli the 
towns of Taisus aud Adana, with then sunoundmg 
gardens and fruit-trees, appeal like oases in the midst of a 
desert The surrounding plains aie the abode m w intei 
of numerous hordes of Turcomans and Kurds, who wandei 
over them freely with their flocks and lieids , while m 
summer thty are rendered pestilential by the noxious 
miasmata produced by the marshes formed by the livers 
that flow through them, so that at this season they aie 
almost wholly uninhabited 

The plains of eastern Cilicia are traversed by three con- 
siderable rivers Of these tho Cj'dnus, which flows by 
Tarsus, though much the most celebrated in ancient tunes, 
is tho least considerable It is formed by the junction ot 
three sti earns, all of which rise on the southern slope of 
the Bulghardagh, as the portion of Mount Tauius imme- 
diately north of Tarsus is called , and it lias consequent!) 
but a short course from thence to the sea But it is a deep 
and rapid stream, and was celebrattd in antiquity foi the 
coolness and clearness of its waters, a bath in which 
nearly cost Aloxandei the (treat his life Tho othei two 
rivers, the Karus and Pyramus, now kuown as the Sihun 
and Jihun, are much more important Both of these takt 
their ri^ in the upland plains of Cappadocia, beyond the 
range of Mount Tauius, through winch they fotce thin 
way to tho Ciliciau plains btlow On ai rivmg in tlnse 
they spread out into stagnant pools and marshes, through 
which the mam streams are continually changing thur 
courses, and cutting out foi themselves new channels 
Tliese changes have caused much confusion m reconciling 
tho accoflnts given by ancient wi iters with the present 
geography of the country It appears certain that m 
ancient times the Sams joined the Pyramus neai its 
mouth, and both togethoi fell into the sea immediately to 
the west of the small rocky headland called Karatasch 
Burun, near tho site of the ancient city of Malius , but 
at tho present day the Sihun holds a separate course from 
Adana towards the south-west, flowing into the sea within 
a few miles of the mouth of the Cjdnus, while the 
Jihun, as it approaches the sea, takes a sudden turn to tho 
east, and flows into the Gulf of Standi toon, between the 
site of Malius and that of the ancient Ague, now known as 
Aias 

Imperfectly as the plains of this part ot Cilicia are 
cultivated, they produce cotton, wheat, bailey, tobacco, 
and sesame m sufficient quantities to show of what they 
would be capable if pioporly drained and tilled , while 
the gardens around the towns ot Tarsus and Adana are 
planted with palms, orange trees, figs, and other fruit 
trees, ^wlncli flourish with the utmost luxuriance Tho 
climate m summer is intensely hot , and tho plains at 
that season aro burnt up and pan kul , but the abundant 
menus of irrigation at hand, if properly utilized, would 
effectually remedy that disadvantage These extensive 
plains aro frequented by numbers of gazelles and jerboas, 
as well as bustards, francolms, and other game Buffaloes 
also abound m the marshy tracts near the sea In the 
ranges of Mount Taurus leopards, for which the province was 
noted in the time of Cicero, are still found not unfrequcntly 
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Besides Tarsus and Adana, which retain their ancient 
names as well as sites, there were m ancient times several 
other important cities m tho eastern portion of Cilicia 
Among these Soli (afterwards called Pompeiopohs, from 
its having been repeoplcd and rebuilt by Pompey the Great) 
was situated at the western extiomity of the great plain, a 
tew miles west ot Meisma, tho modern port of Tarsus , 
while Malius occupied the promontory now called Karatasch 
Buiun, at its eastern extremity In the interior were 
Mopsuestia (now Missis) on tho Rivci P) ramus, and 
Anazarbus (still callod Ain Zarba) higher up the valley of 
tho same river, which, under the Uom.ui and Byzantine 
empires, became one of the most flounshiug cities of 
Cilicia. In modern times Adana, which is the capital of 
tho pashalic or xilayet that comprises all Cilicia, is much 
tho most important town in the province, and is estimated 
to contain 18,000 inhabitants, while Tarsus does not 
possess more than 7000 or 8000 

Morsma, the port of Tarsus, though still but a small 
place, is gradually becoming the seat of a considerable trade 
being tho only outlet for the productions ot tho interior 
Cilicia is bounded on tho east (as already stated) by 
Mount Amunus, one of tho most consideiable of the 
brandies or offshoots of Mount Taurus But tho range to 
which this name was given by ancient geographers is m 
fact a double one, which forks into two branches about 
midway between Marasch and the sea, and sends down two 
arms, — tho one in a south-west direction, ending m tho 
Cihcian plain before reaching tho sea , the othei running 
nearly due south till it curves round tho Gulf of Scanderoon, 
and ends m the lofty mountain piomontoiy oi lias el 
Khaiizin, the Bossieus Siopulus of Ptolemy Between 
tliese two ranges lies the deep bay or mitt callod in ancient 
times the Gulf of Tssus, and now known as the Gulf of 
Scandeioon, from the seaport of that name, this is above 
50 miles long and about 20 miles wide at its entrance On 
its bhoies weic* situuted in ancient tunes the towns of jfcga* 
(now Aias) on the western side, and Issus, Myuanchus, 
and Bliosus on the eastern , but after the foundation of 
Alexandria on the same side of the gull, these last towns 
sank into coinpaiative insignificance Alexandria still 
suivives under the name of Alexandietta, or Iskendeiun 
(commonly corrupted into Scandeioon) as it is called by 
the Tuiks, and is a placo of considerable trade 

The southern branch of Mount Amanus unquestionably 
constitutes the natural limit of Cilicia, and hence Stiabo 
eoi rectly assigns all the towns north of the promontory of 
Ilhosus to Cilicia, and those on the other side of it to 
Plena m Syria But for political purpose's tho limit was 
fixed at a point some milts north ot Alexandria, where there 
was a fortified puss called tho Syrian Gates The name of 
Pyhe Syriai or Syrian Gates was also given, however, to the 
mountain pass across the rango of Mount Amanus, now 
known as the Pass of Beilan, which has m all ages formed 
tho dm ct route lrom Asia Mmoi into Syria It was to its 
command of these passes, as well us that called the Cilitiun 
Gates on the noilh, leading directly across the chain of 
Mount Taurus, that Cilicia owed much of its importance m 
a military and political point of view 

lhsioty — Though the boundanes of Cilicia, as above 
defined, were generally recognized m ancient times, tho 
people of that name appears to have been m early days 
much more widely spread, and occupied a considerable 
extent of country north of Mount Taurus, as well as m the 
mountain regions extending towards Armenia Thus 
Herodotus extends the name of Cilicia to the Euphrates, 
and must have comprised a large portion of Cappadocia 
under that appellation There can bo no doubt that the 
Cilicians, us well as the Cappadocians, were of Semitic or 
Aramaic descent, and belonged to the same stock as the 

V — gg 
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Syrians, from whom, however, they weie from a veiy earJy 
period politically separate Cilicia appears as an indepen- 
dent kingdom under a monarch named Syennesis, in the 
time of Alyattes, king of Lydia, <>10 n c (Herod, 1 74), 
and even after it passed undei the Persian empire it con- 
tinued to be governed b) its own kings, all of whom appear 
to have borne the name, or rathei appellation, of Syennesis 
Fiom its position Cilicia attracted much attention dunng 
the expedition of the younger Cyrus (401 bc), as well as 
m that of Alexander, whose fust great victory over the 
Persian king was fought at Issus, in the narrow pass between 
Mount Anianus and the sea (333 n ( ) 

Cilicia now passed under the Macedonian rule, and was 
subject to the Seleucidan kings of Ryna But owing to 
the feeble and unsetth»d character of the government under 
tin later immaiehs of that dynasty, the* western portion of 
the country, oi Ciliua Trachea, became the stronghold of 
numerous pirates, who mined then depredations to such an 
extent as to (ompil the Homans to wage regular war upon 
them It was not till (>(> n e that tin y were finally subdued 
by Pnmpt), and Cilicia was regularly constituted as a 
Homan province, whuli however, (omprised, m addition to 
Cilniu properly so called, Pamphylia, Hisidia, fsauriu, 
Lycaoma, and a large part of Hhiygia Tins was tlie extent 
ot the province when it wasgovenudby Cicero as proconsul 
(fil-50 lie), who obtuincd some successes against the 
mountain tubes of Mount Amanus, of which he was im- 
moderately proud 

Under the Homan impno Cilicia was again reduced to 
its nut ui ul limits, but did not receive its final constitution 
as a province till the time of Vespasian It retained its 
condition as smh under the Honmn and By/antine tmpnes 
till it fell, with the rest of Asia Mmoi, under the Reljukian 
Turks in tin lltk centun After tin bieak-up of the 
Turkish inonaichy Ciliua was sei/ed by the Aimeiuans, 
who from the inountam distncts of Mount Amanus and 
Tamils gradually made themsdves masters of the whole 
country, of which tin y letamed jx>ssission, notwithstanding 
frequent struggles with the Lusigiiuns— the loids of the 
neighbouring island of Cyprus — till both were expelled by 
the Ottoman Tmks in the lf>th century Fiom that penod 
Cilicia has eontimied to f mm part of the Tuikish empne, 
with the exception of the binf interval fiom 1833 to 1840, 
during which it was annexed to his dominions by Mduinet 
All, viceioy of Egypt , our aitei the defeat of that mler by 
the allied powcis ho was compelled to evacuate Ciliua, 
which was l emoted as befoie with the Ottoman empire 

Tin urn lent gtoginph} ot Ciliua in will ill scribed by 8tial>o(bk 
xiv <h f>) Its coa w tsw(ii fust visiti il uml W'eio dcsei llit d in ch tail 
by < apt mu Ibuuloit in his Kant man ui, 8\o, Loud , 1818 A inon 
oomjihli < Mini in it ion of tin whole < ouutiy whs Hindi by HI lung 
loi8 in ]S r > > f>S (lotting dans la Ci/mo it dans les Montm/nt s du 
Taurus, o Lulls, 1861 ) (I* J1 Ji ) 

(MMABUF Giovanni (1210 to about 1302), painter, 
w is bom in Flounce* of a creditable fa mil} , which seems 
to have* borne the name of Oualtieri, as well as that of 
Cimabue (Bullhead) lie took to ttie arts of design b) 
nut utul mdination, and sought the society of men ol learn 
ing and accomplishment Vasin, the historian of Italian 
painting, zeilous fm Jus own native state of FJozcnce, lias 
loft us the gene rally cun cut account of Cimabue, which later 
researches have to a great extent invalidated We cannot 
now meopt hits asseition that ait, extinet in Italy, was re 
vivi cl solely by Cimabue, after lie had received somt training 
from Giecian aitists invited by the Florentine Government 
to paint tho chapel of the Gondi in the cliuich of R Mana 
Novella , for native Italian ait waR not then a nullity, and 
this chinch was only begun when Cimabue was already 
forty years old Even LanzLs qualifying statement that 
Grecian artists, although they did not paint the chapel of 
the Gondi did execute iude decorations in a chapel below 
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the existing church, and may thus have inspirited Cimabue, 
makes little difference m the main facts What we find 
as the general upshot is that some Italian painters preceded 
Cimabue-^particulaily Guido of Siena and Giunta of 
Pisa , that he worked on much the same principle as 
they, and to a like result , but that he was nevertheless 
the most advanced master ol his time, and, by his own works, 
and the training which he imparted to his mighty# pupil 
Giotto, he left the ait far more formed and more capable 
of growth than he found it The undoubted admiration 
ot his contemporaries would alone demonstrate tho conspi- 
cuous position which he held, and deserved to hold. 
Foi the chapel of the Hue ellai m S Maria Novella he painted 
m tempera a colossal Madonna and (laid with Angels, 
the largest altarpiece produced up to that date , before its 
removal from the studio it was visited with admiration 
by Charles ot Anjou, w ith a host of eminent men and gentle 
ladies, and it was carried to the church in a festive proces- 
sion of the people and trumpeters Cimabue was at this 
time living m the Borgo Allegn, then outside the walls of 
Florence , the legend that the name Allegn (Joyous) was 
bestowed on the locality m consequence ol this striking 
popular display is moie attractive than accuiato, for the 
name existed already Of this celebrated picture, ono of 
the great landmaiks ot modem and sacied ait, some details 
may bc here given, which we condense from tho History 
ol Penn tin if ui Italy by Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
“ The Yiigin in a led tunic and blue mantle, with her feet 
lest mg on an open-worked stool, is sitting on a chair hung 
with a white drapery tloweied in gold and blue, and earned 
by six angels kneeling in threes above each other A deli- 
cately engiaved nimbus surrounds her head, and that of the 
infant Saviour on her lap, who is dressed in a white tuific, 
an 1 puiplc* mantle shot with gold A dark-colourod frame 
sun ounds the gabled square ot the picture, delicately traced 
with on ornament interrupted at intervals by tlmty medal- 
lions on gold giound, each of which contains the half-tigure 
of a sunt Tn tho foe e of the Madonna is a soft and melan- 
choly expicssion , m tho form ot the infant, a certain 
tieshness, animation, and natural proportion , m the gioup, 
afiec turn — blit too rare at this penod There is sentiment m 
tlie attitudes of the angels, energetic mien m some prophets, 
comparative clearness and soft harmony in the colours 
A certain loss ot balance is caused by the overweight of 
the head in the Virgin as compared with the slightness 
oi hci fr mie Tho featuiea aie tlie old ones of the 13th 
centuiy , only softened, as regards the cxpiession of the 
e>c, by an cxaggeiation ot elliptical fonn in the ins, and 
closeness of the cuives of the lids In the angels, the 
absem t of all tiue notions of composition may be considered 
sti iking , yet then movements are moie natuial and pleas- 
ing than luthcito One indeed, to the spectator’s right of 
the \ngin, combines moie tender leverenco m its glance 
that any that had yet been produced Cimabue gave to 
tlu flesh tints a dun and carefully fused colour, and im- 
parted to the forms some of the rotundity which they had 
lost \\ ith lnai vanished the sharp contrasts of hard lights, 
half toms, and shadows ” In a geneial way, it may be said 
that Onnibuo showed himself forcible in Ins {Huntings, as 
especial) \ m heads ot aged or stiongly characterize*^ men , 
und, if the then existing development of art had allowed of 
this, he might have had it m him to express the beautiful 
us well lie, according to Vasari, was the first painter 
who wiote words upon Ins paintings,' — as, for instance, 
round the Lead of Clmst in a pictuie of the Crucifixion, 
the winds addressed to Mary, Mvher ecce Jthus tuns 

Other paintings still extant by this master are the follow- 
ing — In the Academy of Arts in Florence, a Madonna 
and Child, w ith eight angels, and some prophets m niches, — 
bettei than the Hucellai picture in composition and study 
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of nature, Gut more archaic in type, and the colour now 
spoiled (this work was painted for the Badia of 8 Trmita, 
Florence) , m the National Gallery, London, a Madonna 
and .Child with Angels, which came from the Ugo Baldi col- 
lection, and had piobably once been m the church of 8 
•Croce, Florence, m the Louvre, a Madonna and Child, 
with tyenty-six medallions in the frame, originally m the 
church of 8 Francesco, Lisa In the lower church of the 
Basilica of S Fiance sc o at Assisi, Cimabue, succeeding 
Giunta da Pisa, piobubly adorned the south transept, — 
painting a colossal Virgin and Child between foui Angels, 
above the altai of the Conception, and a laige figure of St 
Francis In the upper church, noith transept, he has the 
Saviour Enthroned and some Angels , and, on the central 
• ceiling of the transept, the Foui Evangelists with Angels 
Many other works m both the lowei and the upper church 
have been ascribed to Omiabue, but with very scanty 
evidence, even the above-named can be assigned to him only 
as matter of probability Numerous otlieis which he 
indisputably did paint have pci islicd, — for instance, u series 
(earlier in date than the ltiuellai pictuie) m the Carmine 
church at Padua, winch were dcstio}cd by a file 

From Assisi Cimabue returned to Florence In the 
closing years of his lit o he w r as appointed capomaestio of 
the mosaics of the Cathedral ol Pisa, and was nftu wards, 
hardly a year beforo his death, joined with Arnolfo cli Lapo 
as architect for the Cathcdial of FJoienec Tn Pisa lie exe- 
cuted a Maicsty m the apse, — Chnst in glory between the 
Virgin and John the Evangelist, a mosaic, now much 
damaged, wlneh stamps him as the leaelmg ai tist of his tune 
m that material This was probably the last woik that he 
produced 

The debt which art owes to Cimabue is not limited 
to his o\yi performances He w r as the master of Giotto, 

* whoin he found a she i plierd boy of ten, in the pastuies of 
Vuspigmuio, di awing with a coal on a slate the figure of a 
lamb Cimabue to>k him to Flounce, and instiuctod him 
in the art , and after lus death Giotto occupied a house 
which had belonged to his mastti in the Via del Cocomeio 
Anothtr painter with whom Cimabue is said to ha\e been 
intimate wis Gad do Gaddi 

It had always been supposed that the bodily semblance 
of Cimabue is pieservtd to us m a porti ait-figure by Simon 
Memrni painted in the Cappclla dtgh Spagnuoli, m S 
Maria Novella, --a thin lioodtd face in profile, with small 
beard, reddish and pointed This is now extremely dubious 

Simone Martini of Siena (commonly called Memnu) was 
born m 1283, and would therefoi e have been about nineteen 
years of age when Cimabue died , it is not certain that he 
painted the woik 111 question, or that the figure represents 
Cimabue The Florentine master is spoken of by a nearly 
contemporary commentator on l)ante (tho so-called Anommo, 
who wrote about 1334) as anoqante e disdegiioso ; so 
arrogant and passionate ” that, if any one, or if he himself. 

t found a fault m any work of his, however cliciished till 
then, lie would abandon it in disgust This, however, to a 
modern mind, looks more like an aspiring and fastidious 
desire for perfection than any such form of “ arrogance 
and passion ” as blemishes a man's charatter Giovanni 
Cimabmf was butted m tho cathcdial of Florence, 8 
Maria del Fioie, with an epitaph written by one of the 
Nim — 

* • “Crulidit ut < minims pirtum <nstm tenere 

Su ti unit vivi us , nunc tenet astra poll 

Here we recognize distinctly thr suggestion of the first 
clause m tho famous triplet of Dante 

'•rwlette Cimabue uella pmtura 
Teiur lo cainpo , id ora ha Giotto ll gndo, 

SI < In la faiua di colui s’oscura ’ (W M R ) 
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CIMAROSA, Domenico (1749-1801), anltahan musical 
composer, w r as born at Aversa, in the kingdom of Naples 
Ills parents were poor but anxious to give their son a good 
education, and after removing to Naples they sent him to 
a free school connected with one of the monasteiies of that 
city The organist of the monasfcei}, Padre Polcano, was 
struck with the boy’s intellect, and voluntarily instructed 
him in the elements of music, as also in the ancient and 
modern literatuie of las couuti} To the influence of the 
same worthy monk Cimarosa owed a flee scholarship at 
the musical institute of Santa Maim di Loreto, where 
he remained for eleven years, stud} mg chmfl} the great 
masters of the old Italian school Puuni, Sacchnn, 
and other musicians of repute aie mentioned amongst 
lus teachers At the age of twenty thiee Cimarosa entered 
the lists as a composer with a comic opera called 1st 
St) avaqauzc dd Conte y fiist perfoimcd at the thcatio del 
Fioientim at Naples in 1772 The woik met with 
approval, and was follow ed m the same year by Le Pazzie di 
StdhdaiiM e di Zoioastio, a far<o full of humour and 
ccuntricity This woik also was successful, and the fame 
of the )oung composer began to spread all over Italy 
In 1774 he was united to Rome to wnte an opeia for the 
stagioneoi that year, and he time produced another comic 
opti a called L f Italian a in Lo tdia 

The next thirteen y tars of Cimarosa’H lift* are not imnked 
by any event woith mentioning He wiotc a number of 
operas for the vanous theatres of Italy, residing tempoianly 
in Rome, m Naplts, oi wherevti else his vocation as a con- 
ductor of his w r oiks happened to call him From 1 784-1 787 
he lived at Florence, writing oxclusnely foi the theatre of 
that city The productions of this penod of his lift* are 
very numerous, consisting of optias, both comic and scuous, 
cantatas, and vaiious sacred compositions The following 
woiks ma> be mentioned amongst many others — Cato 
Mai to, the time Biblical o\ma\Assalone y l aOiuditta f and 
// Sarnfuto d’Abiamo , also 11 Cmvito di Puli a , and 
La Jiidlmna Awante, a pietty comic opera first performed 
at \unce with enormous success None of these works 
have suivivtd, and then individual incuts hardly give us 
cause to regret their loss Excessive pioductivencss of this 
land (annot but become mechanical But this is no fault 
of Cimarosa’s The c liormous demand of the Italian stage 
has btcomo fatal to the gtnius of some ol the most gifted 
composers of that country both in the last and in the piesent 
century Looking at Cimarosa ’s woiks collectively, it 
may be said that tluy leprestnt a style of considerable 
individuality and a perfect mastership of diamatic effect, 
so far at hast as the vocal pa it is concerned Cimarosa’s 
orchestra, like that of most Italian composers, is somewhat 
meagre, but heie also the compaiatw ly primitive stage of 
orchcstiatiou at the time he wrote ought to be taken into 
account Cmruosa seldom succeeds in the highest walks 
of his ait His comic operas are infinitely superior to 
those in winch a tragic subjtct compelled him to attempt 
diamatic pathos As far as grace and melodious charm 
aie eoneuned, Cimarosa was sm passed by none of his con 
Lmpoiurics, not even by Paisiello, with whom he shared 
for a long time the leadership of the Italian school 

In 1787 Cnnaiosa went to St Petersburg by invitation 
of the Empress Catherine II At her court he remained 
four years and wrote an enormous numbor of compositions, 
mostly of the nature of pieces dictation Of most of 
these not even the names are cm record In 1792 
Cimarosa left St Petersburg, the northern climate of 
Russia proving hurtful to the native of Italy By in 
vitation of the Emperor Leopold II he went to Vienna, 
and it was there that he produced the masterpiece on 
which Ins claim to immortality must mainly rest Jf 
Matrimomo Seqreto ranks amongst the highest achievement** 
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of light operatic music In Italy it is surpassed by 

Rossini’s Jiarbien alone After the lapse of more than 

eighty years it evinces its vitality at theatres and concert 
halls wherever the whole opera, or detached pieces are 
heard Its humour is founded on human natuic itself, and 
is therefore independent of lot al and temporal conditions 
1793 Cimarosa returned to Naples where The Secret 
Mainaeje and other woiks weie received with great 
applause Amongst the works belonging to las last stay 
m Naples, the chaiming opera Le Astuzie FenmnU may be 
ment limed Tins period of his life is said to have been 
embittered by the mtiigucs of (livious and hostile persons, 
amongst whom one is Sony to meet with Paesiello his old 
rival Dutmg the occupation of Naples bj the tioops of 
the Fiench Republic, Uimaioaa joined the liberal party, and 
on the return of the Bourbons, was like many of his 
political fi lends condemned to death By the intercession of 
influential admnersins sentence was commuted into banish- 
ment, and the composer lift Naples with the intention of 
returning to St IVtoisbuig But las health was broken, 
and after much suffering he died at Venice m 1801 of 
inflammation of tin* intestines The nature of his disease 
led to the rumour of las having been poisoned by las 
enemies, which, however, a formal inquest proved to bo 
unfounded Ho worked till the last moment of las life, 
and one of his operas, Aiteuuzm , remaiued unfinished at 
las death (f h ) 

CIMBRT, or Cimbrians (Greek, K/p,/fyoi), an ancient 
nation of unknown affinity, who h was one of the most 
torrmdablo enemies of the Roman power, and has proved 
one of the most dilhcult subjects for the historical investi- 
gator About 113 bc , m company with the Teutoncs, 
they defeated the consul Papuius Carbo neai Noieia in 
Styna, and m 109 ur they muted anothei ai my under 
the consul Silanus By the latter suicess they opened 
their way to Gallia Naibonensis , and in 105 bc they 
began to tin eaten the 1 toman tomtoiy itself They weie 
joined by the Hauls from all quaitcrs, and the Roman 
army sent against them under Capio and Manlius was 
almost exterminated Only ten men with two generals 
are said to have escaped t and, m accoi dance with a vow 
which they had made before the battle, the umquurois 
destroyed all the spoil The gold and silver they flung 
into tbo Rhone, they diownod the horses, and put all the 
pnsoneis to death The Romans weie thrown into con 
hternauon , but a new u my was raised with all expedition, 
and the command was bestowed on Marius, who at that 
time enjoyed a high leputation on ai count ol Ins victories 
m Africa The Cimbii were approaching ovei the eastern 
Alps, auil the Tout ones and the other allies over the 
western lie fust attacked and defeated the lattei division 
at Aqua) Sextuu, and then leturned to face the Cimbii, 
\\lu> had meanwhile seen the lxuks of the soldiers of 
Catullus and Sylla The vast host attacked the Romans 
with the utmost fuiy in the Campi lhiudn near Vei collie 
(101 Bi ), but, uuaccustomi d to the heats of Italy, they 
soon began to yield and weie easily overcome They had 
put it out of their own power to fly , for, that they might 
the bettci keep then ranks, tlnv had, like true barbanans, 
tied themselves togctlnr It is said that 120,000 weie 
killed on the field ot battle and 60,000 were taken 
prisoners The people of the Italian districts known as the 
Sette Communi in Vicenza and the Tiedcci Communi in 
Verona have a belief that they are desi ended from the 
remuauts of the Oinibuan aimy, but it is much more 
probable that they are the posterity of German settlers 
introduced by the bishops of Trent Be this at it may, it 
is certain that after the victory of Marius the Cimbri were 
no longer of much importance as antagonists of Rome 
Two great questions have claimed the attention of the 
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historian in regard to this people , but to neither of them 
has anything like a definite answer been obtained The 
first has to do with their local habitation, and the second 
with their ethnographical connection Csesar, Sallust, 
Cicero, and Diodoius Siculus seem to have regarded them 
as Gauls, and assign them a position within the Gallic area , f 
whoieas Strabo, Velleius Paterculus, and Tacitus treat 
them as Germans and locate them beyond the Rhine* The 
modern district of Jutland was familiarly known as the 
Oimbrtc Chersonese, and mentiou is made m the Mm 
Ancyranum of an emoassy from the Cimbnans of that 
peninsula to Augustus Beyond this our ancient authorities 
do not carry us, and modern discussion has done little 
but maintain a < outmual oscillation of opinion That they 
were closely connected with the Tentouos is evident, and 
that the Teutoncs at least were Geimamc was for a time 
regai ded as certain , but moie elaborate investigation shows 
that even this is open to dispute, and can afford no support 
as an argument The ancient identification of the people 
with the Ciiumem and the modern identification with the 
Cymry are well-nigh exploded, and probablj owe their origin 
to meie similarity of names 

See CollutiUH De (Umbriv ft Tcatombus , Joli von Muller, 
BiUum Cimbnnnn, 1776 , Seine rn, De ('tmbrorum Ongtne et 
JlhqmtwmbuH , 1842 , Latham, Apjx ndi\ to tilition of the Germania 
of T Kites, and a jaqxi nail by ('anon KawliiiHou bcfoio the 
Antlnoiiologn al Institute, May 1876 

CIMMERJI, or Cimmerians, a nomadic people of anti- 
quity who dwelt ncai the Palus M«votu» or Sea of Azofl, in 
the Taunc Chersonese or Crimea, and m the Asiatic 
S.iimatia oi the country of the lowci Volga They are 
said to have desolated Asia Minor prioi to the time of 
Ilomei , and m their second invasion they penetrated as 
fai westwaid as iEohs and Ionia, captured Sardis the 
capital of Lydia m the reign of Aidys, aud cotfcmued m 
possession till they were driven out of Asia by Alyattes, 
the grandson of that sovoicigu The fears of the lomans 
aie comincmoiated m the elegiac fragments of Culhnus 

The name Cuumeiii is also given to a mythical people, 
represented by Homoi as inhabiting a remote region of mist 
and darkness, but localized by later writers # near Lake 
Avcinus, or m the r I auric Chersonesus, oi in Spam Their 
< ountry was fabled to be so gloomy, that the expression 
“Cimmerian darkness ” became proverbial, and Ilomer, 
according to Plutarch, drew his images of hell and Tluto 
fiom the dismal region they inhabited 

CIMON , an Athenian statesman, was tho son of Miltiades 
His father died in disgiace, leaving tho hue which had been 
imposed on him unpaid After a time it was paid by 
Cimon, who, according to one account, also took his place 
in prison Distinguished by military ability, by a gentle 
and agreeable tcinpei, and by the most open-handed 
liberality, Cimon gradually rose to the front rank among his 
contemporaries His victorious attacks on the Persians, 
his ostracism, his request for leavo to fight ot Tanagra, 
and lus recall on the motion of his rival Pericles are matters 
of hist my (See Gitfcbi 1 * ) He died while besieging 
Citium, 419 bc 

CINCHONA, the generic name of a number of trees 
belonging to the Natural Order Rubtacew, buj which, 
with a lew allied geueia, have been by somo authorities 
established as a distinct order under the name Cmchonacece. 
Botamcally the genus includes trees of varying size^sonie 
leaching an altitude of 80 feet and upwards, with ever- 
green leaves and deciduous stipules The flowers are 
arranged in panicles, white or pinkish in colour, with a 
pleasant odour, the calyx being 5-toothed superior, and 
the corolla tubular, 5 lobed, and Ringed at the margin 
The stamens are 5, almost concealed by the tubular corolla, 
and the ovary tei inmates m a fleshy disk The fruit is 
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an ovoid or sub-cylindrical capsule, splitting from the 
base, and held together at the apex The numerous seeds 
are flat and winged all round According to the enumera 
tion of Bentham and Hooker, 36 species have been 
distinguished, but of these not more than about a 
tdo/en have been economically utilized The plants are 
nativesof the western mountainous regions of South America, 
their geographical range extending from 10° N to 22° »S 
lat , and they flourish generally at an elevation of from 
5000 to 8000 feet abovo sea level, although some hav e been 
noted growing as high up as 11,000 feet, and others have 
been found down to 2000 feet 

The trees are valued solely on account of their baik, 
• which as cinchona bark, Jesuits’ bark, or Peruvian bark is, 
• and long has been, the source of the most valuable tonic 
and febnfuge medicines that have ever been discovered 
The earliest well-authenticated instance of the medicinal 
use of cinchona bark is found m the year 1638, when the 
countess of (Jhmcbon, the wile of the governor of Peru, 
was cuied of an attack of fever by its administration The 
medicine was recommended m her case by the corregidor 
of Loxa, who was himself said to have prat tically experienced 
its supreme virtues eight years earlier 'Hie name C Indiana 
is due to the connection of the countess of Chmchon with the 
introduction ot the remedy , and it is aigued by Mr Mark 
ham and others that therefore the term should be wiitten 
Chmchoua A knowledge of the virtues of the bark was 
disseminated throughout Europe by members of the Jesuit 
brotherhood, whence it also became generally known as 
Jesuits’ bark Accoidmg to another account, this name 
arose from its value having been first discovered to a Jesuit 
missionary who, when prostrate with fever, was cuied by 
tluf administration of the bark by a South Amciican Indian 

The ptocimug of the baik m the dense foiests of New 
Graimda,*Ecuadoi, Peru, and Bolivia is a woik of gi eat toil 
and hardship to the Indian CasianHoos or Cascado) cs 
engaged in the pursuit The trees glow isolated or in small 
clumps which have to be searched out by the experienced 
Cascanllero, who laboriously cuts his way thiough the 
dense forest to the spot w'here he discovers a tree Having 
freed the ^eui from adhering parasites and twining plants, 
he proceeds, by beating and cutting oblong pieces to delat h 
the stem baik as fai as is within Ins loach The tree is 
thenfelled, and the entire baik of stem and bianclus secured 
The bark of the smaller blanches, as it dries, curls up, 
‘forming “quills,” the thicker masses from the stems con- 
stituting the “ flat” bark of commerce The drying, pack 
mg, and transput t of the bark aie all operations of a laborious 
description conducted under most disadvantageous condi- 
tions 

Tlio enormous medicinal consumption of these balks, and 
the wasteful and reckless manner of procuring them in 
America long ago, caused serious and well-gioundecl appre- 
hension that tlie native foiests would quickly become 
> exhausted The attention of Euiopean communities w r as 
early directed to the necessity of seeming steady and 
permanent supplies by introducing the more valuable species 
into localities likely to bo favourable to their cultivation 
The first actual attempt to rear plants was made in Algeria 
in 184^, but the eflbit was not successful In 1854 the 
Dutch Government seriously undertook the task of intro 
clucuig the trees into the island of Java, and an expedition 
for that purpose was fitted out on an adequate scale 
Several hundieds of young trees wore obtained, of which 
a small proportion was successfully landed and planted in 
Java , and as the result of great attention the cultivation 
of cinchona plantations m that island is now highly prosper- 
ous and promising The desirability of introducing cin- 
chonas into the East Indies was urged m a memorial ad- 
dressed to the East India Company between 1838 and 
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1842 by Sir Robert Christison and backed by Dr Forbes 
Royle , but no active step was taken till 1852, whon, again 
on the motion of Dr Royle, some efforts to obtain plants 
were made through consular agents In the end the question 
was seriously taken up, and Mr Clements R Markham was 
appointed to head an expedition to obtain young trees from 
South America and convey them to India In 1860 
under Mr Maikham’s supei mtemleiice a first consignment 
ot plants was shipped from Islay in Bern, and planted m a 
favourable situation in the Neilgbeiry Hills For several 
years subsequently additional supplies of plants ot various 
species were obtained from diffeicnt regions of South 
America, and some were also procured from the Dutch 
plantations m Java Now the culture h is spread over a 
w ide atea m Southern India, m Ceylon, on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, and m British Bui mall, and recently plantations 
which a heady present a promising appearance have been 
established in Mauritius Exclusue ot private enterpnse, 
the trees m the Government plantations m India now 
amount to several millions, and m the Neilgherry plan tatioin 
they have attained a height of from 20 to 30 ieet The 
species introduced in the East are principally Cinchona 
ojluinalis, C Cali say a, C tmuirnbra, C jntayensis, and C 
Pahndiana , some agreeing wuth certain soils and climates 
better than others, while the yield of alkaloids and the 
relative proportions of the different alkaloids differ m each 
species 

In the original memonal above alluded to, presented to 
the East India Board by Sir R Ckristison, he, accoidmg to 
a communication to the Edinburgh Botanical Society 
( 7V ans , vol xi p 111), pointed out tk it “ the tramplanta- 
t ion, if successtul, would become l emunerativc For 
although it would be a veiy aiduous undertaking weie the 
bark to be collected only by cutting down huge trees, 
which do not attain sufficient growth in less than twent) 
or twent) -five years, btiugthe only American method, the 
case would be very different wuc it shown that baik could 
be profitably taken from tiees veiy much younger, and 
without either destroying or even inpmng them Now, 
] had ascertained,” continues SirRobcit, “by chemical 
analysis that — contrary to the analysis of some Fiench 
chemists — sulphate of quinia was to be obtained from fine 
quills of yellow bark taken from twigs two or tlueo years 
old in as laige proportion as fiom the large flat bark from 
the trunks and great branches Gonsequontly, as it 
appeared, from the facility with which the trees grew in 
then native forests by suckeis from the old roots, when 
the trunks are piopeily cut down, that young twigs might 
safely be cut fiom them at an early pound, it followed that 
the collection of cinchona bark might be conducted m the 
samo way as that of cinnamon baik at Colombo, where 
only twigs of one or two years’ giowth aie cut for the 
puipost, and without injuring the trees This 

doctrine has proved tiue, so tiue that it has been found 
suitable m India even to treat tlie cinchona plants like 
osiei beds in England, by cutting them down altogether 
when young, thus using only twigs for the bark, and 
trusting to suckers for renewing the growth of the plants , 
and that the result has been the introduction oi fine baik 
fiom India m such bulk us to have been sold by auction 
in the London market only nine ycais after the first 
cinchona plants were transplanted to India” Mi W G 
M‘Tvor, to whom the success of Indian plantations is 
laigely due, introduced a system of mossing the plants, 
wdnch consists m wrapping the growing stems m a layer 
of damp moss, whereby the yield of alkaloid is increased, 
and the growth of renewed bark promoted It has been 
pointed out by Dr De Vry, and the observation is con- 
firmed by Mr D Howard, that renewed bark contains the 
alkaloids not only m different proportions from the 
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original lark, but that it even develops principles altogether 
absent m the natural hark 

The officinal harks of the Bntwh Pharmacopoeia are 
three m number — (1) the pale or Loxa bark ( cortex 
cinchona* palluhe) yielded by Cinchona oJi< malis , (2) 

the yellow, royal, or Cahsaya lurk (cortex cinchona flavor), 
the produce of 0 Calisaya , and (3) red bark (cortex 
cmchonm > tibia) derived from C sum rubra These are the 
sources of the tinctures, extiacts, and other preparations of 
pharmacy, while, iu common with sevoial others, they also 
yield the alkaloids which now constitute the chief form m 
which the active principles of the barks are administered 
m medicine Among the other barks used as sources of 
quinine, «fec , the principal are — the ashy crown baik, C 
man oral yx , Caithagena bark, C lam to! at a , Columbian 
bark, 0 lam i folia, Pitayo bark, C pitat/cnsis , grey or 
Lima baik, O mirranfha , C mtala, and (J fx) uviana 

Leaving out of view certain alkaloids unimportant as 
yet m a commercial view, and found very sparingly m 
particular baiks, the four pmuaiy alkaloids yielded by 
cinchona barks are quinine, quinidme, cinchonine, and 
cinchonidme Certain secondary alkaloids are developed 
by chemical tuatment of these primary principles, and an 
amorphous substance precipitated fiom the mother liquors 
of the quinine manufacture. d under the name of qumoidino 
is in considerable medicinal use Much confusion has 
arisen in the terminology of the alkaloids by the application 
of the same name to chemically distinct pnnciplcs, and 
by the converse desi ripticm ol the same alkaloids or products 
under diffeiout names It is lound that diffeumt barks 
derived from the same species vary gieatly iu nchness m 
alkaloids, and that equally great fluctuations occur in the 
relative proportions of the various principles they yield 
Whon a comparison is instituted among the barks of 
different species the variations are of course even more 
marked, — some barks having been found to yield as high as 
13 per cent of alkaloids, while m others not a trace ins 
been obtained Ceitim balks, however, are known as a 
rule to contain quimno in Ingest propoition, and m others 
cinchonine is the most abundant principle Generally 
quinine is the most constant and abundant constituent, 
after which cinchonine, then emchomdme, while quimdine 
is the rarest both m pioportion and in fiequency of occur- 
rence of tho pi incipal alkaloids 

Tho preparation of cinchona bark most extensively 
employed m medicine is the alkaloid quinine in the foim 
of a sulphate As the bitks flora which it is extracfctd 
contain besides propm turns of one or other of the principal 
alkaloids above enumerated, a demand for any of them 
might be supplied without interfering with tho pioductiou 
of quinine, and as they also have been proved to be potent 
febrifuges their non-util izatioii is a regiottable waste 
Fiom tho recoid of au extensive series of experiments 
instituted by the Indian Government it is demonstrated 
that qumidmo is even more active than quinine, and it 
fonna tho principal constituent of a variety of calisaya 
bark m extensive cultivation m Java Cmchonidine is 
only a little less powerful m its febrifugal effect than 
quinme, aud it is abundautly formed by tho red bark 
cultivated m British India Cinchonine, although the least 
potent, is au abundant principle, aud still a highly vuluablo 
and efficient remediul agent (j pa ) 

CINC1NN m, an important city of the United States, 
situated in the S W part of Ohio, on the N bank of the 
Ohio River, m 39° 6' N lut and 84° 26' W long It is tho 
capital of Hamilton county, and in size is the first city m 
the State, while, according to the Federal census of 1870, 
it is the eighth m tho United States It was first settled 
in 1788 by persons from New Jeisey, and is said to have 
been n lined m honour of the Cincinnati Society of officers 
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of the Revolutionary war It was incorporated as a city 
m 1814, and soon acquired a commercial importance 
which has steadily increased. In 1800 Cincinnati con- 
tained but 750 inhabitants The population amounted 
to 9602 in 1820, 46,338 in 1840, 115,436 m 1-850, 
161,044 m 1860, and 216,239 m 1870 Of the total f 
population m 1870, 79,612 were foreigners, including 
19,448 bom in Germany, 18,624 m Ireland, 1526 in 
England, and 2093 m France Tho city is chiefly built 
upon two terraces or plateaus, the fiist 60 aud the second 
112 feet above the river Beyond these rises an amphi 
theatre of hills from 400 to 450 feet high, from which 
may be obtained a magnificent view of the valley of the 
Ohio and the surrounding country On the opposite bank # 
of the river, in tho State of Kentucky, are Covington, 
which had 21,505 inhabitants m 1870, and Newport, 
which had 15,087 Commun nation between these cities 
and Cincinnati is afforded by two bridges and three steam 
femes The wire suspension bridge, which is 1057 feet 
long betweeu the towers (or, including the approaches, 
2252 foot), with a height of 100 foot above low water, was 
completed m 1867 at a cost of nearly $2,000,000 It has 
a double waggon road, and two ways for pedestrians 
Furthei up the livei is a wrought iron railroad bridge 
built upon piers, besides a railway tiack, it has waggon' 
and foot ways Cincinnati covers an area of 24 square 
miles, extending along tho river about 10 miles, with an 
average width of 3 miles The most important part of 
tho city, however, is comprised within a distance of 2£ 
miles along the river The cm potato limits have been 
much extended in recent years by the annexation of 
numerous villages, the most important being Columbia, 
Walnut Hills, Mount Auburn, and Cummmsville * In 
these, which still retain tbeir former names, are seen the 
most costly residences and villas, with ornamental gipuuds 
embracing fiom 5 to 80 acres each The city is al&o noted 
for the beauty of its subuibs and its surrounding scenery 
Tho streets, which generally cioss one another at right 
angles, are usually from 1 \ to 2i miles long, and from 50 
to 100 feet wide Many of them aro lined with trees 
Bruk is chietly used for buildings, with a ^ipyish.buff 
freestone for fronts Business buildings aio usually five 
and often six stories high Cincinnati is well supplied 
with public paiks, the largest of which, Eden, is situated 
on a hill in the eastern part of the city, and contains 216 
acres In Bui net Woods, recently puichased, ibeie aro 170 
acres, mostly forest, on the lull north of the city Centrally 
situated iu the city are Washington, Lincoln, Hopkins, 
and the City paiks, which together contun about 25 
acres One of the most attractive objects m the city is 
the Tyler Davidson bionzo fountain which was unveiled m 
1871 It was piesentcd to the city by Mi Homy Probasco, 
a wealthy citizen, who named it after the late Mr Tyler 
Davidson, tho originator of the proposal Its cost was 
nearly $200,000 The design embraces fifteen bronze 
figures, all cast at Munich, the chief one representing a 1 
female with outstretched arms, from whose fingers the 
water falls m fine spray This is the surmounting figure, 
aud reaches a height of 45 feet above the ground Among 
the most notable buildings is that of the Federal Govern- 
ment, built of sawed freestone in the Roman Corinthian 
style, with a poich of six columns, it is three stories high, 
with a length of 150 feet and a width of 80 feet The 
county r court-house, m the same style of architectfcrc, is 
175 feet square and three stones high, and has a porch 
with six Corinthian stone columns The brick buildings 
for the city offices are 205 feet long and 52 feet wide 
The city workhouse, 3 J miles from the heart of the city, is 
a brick structure, 515 feet long and 55 feet wide, erected 
at a cost, including 26 acres of land, of $650,000. It 
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htu room for 700 prisoners The Cincinnati hospital, 
comprising eight buildings arranged around a central 
court and connected by corridors, occupies a square of 4 
acres It cost more than $1,000,000, and will accom- 
modate 700 patients The Masonic Temple, built m the 
Byzantine style, 195 feet long and 100 feet wide, is four j 
stories high, and has two towers 140 feet, and a spiro IbO 
feet^high Other noticeable structures are Pike’s Opera 
House, 170 by 134 feet, and five stones high, the Public 
Library, St Xavier’s College, the Wesleyan Female College, 
and the Hughes High School The most imposing church 
edifices are St Peter’s Koman Catholic Cathedral, built in 
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pure Grecian style, 200 by 80 feet, with a stone spire nsmg 
to a height of 224 feet , St Paul’s Church (Methodist), 
with a spire 200 feet high, the First Presbyterian Church, 
with an immense tower sui mounted by a spire 270 feet 
high , St John’s Episcopal Church , and two large and 
attractive Hebrew temples 

Cincinnati is one of the most important commercial and 
manufacturing centres of the West The six railroads 
entering the city aie used by twelve companies, and besides 
these two lines tei inmate at Covington on the opposite 
sido of the river About 300 passenger and freight trains 
arrive and leave daily on these roads For their use are 
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four depots near the river in different parts of the cj ty Com- 
munication with different parts of the city and with the 
suburbs is afforded by fourteen lines of street railroad, with 
about 50 miles of track, and by numerous lines of omni- 
buses and stages The top of the adjacent hills is reached 
by an inclined steam passengor-railway The position of 
the city on the Ohio lliver gives it water communication 
with the extensive river system of the Mississippi valley , 
wlule it is connected with Lake Erie by the Miami Canal, 
whose northorn terminus is at Toledo, Ohio The Miami 
is connected by a blanch with the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
the largest in tho United States (467 miles), which ex- 
tends from Toledo to Evansville, Indiana, on the Ohio 
river The average yearly number of steamers and barges 
running between Cincinnati and other ports dunng the ten 
year* ending with August 1 875 was 338 , the ycaily number 
of arrivals of steameis during this period was 2713, and of 
departures 2680 Tho large steamers of tho Mississippi 
rjver aro enabled to reach Cincinnati by means of the 
canal around the falls of tho Ohio at Louisville, Kentucky, 
which was opened m 1872 About throe fourths of the 
commerce of the city is by railroad and canal, and the 
remainder by nver transportation The extent of the 
entire commerce is indicated by the value of imports, which 
during the ten years ending m 1875 averaged $31 4,528,009 
a year, and of exports, which averaged $201,236,066, 


Cincinnati is one of those mtenor poits to which, undef 
tho Act of Congress passed m 1870, foreign merchandize 
may be transported without appiaist mint and payment of 
duties at the port of lust amval The value of such 
imports to this city during the year ending June 30, 1875, 
was $300,989 The total value ol the pioduits of manu- 
facturing industry has increased fiom $46,995,062 m 1860 
to $127,459,021 m 1870 and $144,207, HI ml874 The 
details for the last-mentioned years aie as follows — 
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Boat building was formerly a prominent industry, but 
it has recently declined Prior to 1863 Cincinnati was 
the chief centre m the United States for the slaughtering 
of swine and the packing of pork Since that year this 
supremacy has been held by Chicago, Cincinnati taking 
the second lank There arc more than seventy establish- 
ments in the latter city employed in this industry The 
United Kail mads Ktock-yaids foi the reception of live pigs 
occupy about 60 acus Dining the winter season of 
1874 75 there weie slaugliteied 560,164 hogs, weighing 
in the aggiegate 1 55,864,1 26 lb, and valued at $1 0,807,584 
The pi eduction included 44,232 bands of pork, and 
23,400,157 lb of lard During the year ending August 31, 
1875, pork and bacon valued at $12,645,538 were ex- 
ported from the city, the imports amounted to $2,580,493 
The excess of exports of lard over imports was $2,781,091 
After this impoi taut industry the brewing of lager beer ranks 
next, the bieweis heie turning out about 15,000,000 
gallons annually Distillation is also carried on to a 
very considerable extent The city contains five national 
banks with a capital of $4,000,000, and seventeen private 
banks with a capital of $2,740,000 The leading com- 
mercial oiganization is the Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange, which has about 1200 members and 
holds daily sessions Tho Board of Tiade has about 
900 members, chiefly manufacturers There are also a 
mechanics’ institute, cotton exchange, and pork packers’ 
association An industrial exhibition has been held m 
the autumn of each year since 1871, aud has attracted 
largo numbers of visitors to the city The buildings are 
centially situated, and occupy 3J acres of ground 

The city is divided into 25 wauls, and is governed by a 
mayor, who is eketed by the people for two yeurs, and re 
ceives an animal salary of $4000, a board of 25 aldermen, 
and a boaid of 50 count ilmcii, who are also elected by the 
people It has a paid fue department under tho control 
of hvo commissioners appointed by the mayor, and a polite 
foico undei the control of tho mayor uud fom commis- 
sioners The cHiaenty of these departments is promoted 
by extensive fne alai m and police telegraphic lines The 
city is supplied with water obtained by pumping fiotn tin 
Ohio nvei hy means of thice immense reservons, two of 
which, with a capat lty of 100, 000, 000 gallons each, are in 
Eden Dark Beside the usual iminnip.il and county 
courts, the United States ciuiut and distmt comts for 
the southern district of Ohio are held in the city 

Cincinnati has a large iiumbei and vanety of wcll- 
orgam/od charitable institutions The Cincinnati hospital 
is supported by taxation, and affords free treatment to all 
unable to pay tor it , the city inlmnaiy, besides supporting 
pauper inmates, affords lehof to outdooi poor , the Good 
Sainaiitan and St Muiy’s hospitals aie pi ivate institutions, 
under the supervision of Roman Catholic sisters , the 
Jewish hospital is maintained by persons of th.it faith 
The Longview asylum foi tho insane, built at Carthage, 
10 miles iiom the city, at a cost, including 110 acres of 
land, of $1,000,000, lanks among the fust institutions of 
the kind m the United States It belongs to Hamilton 
county, whose population consists chiefh of the inhabit- 
ants of Cincinnati, patients are, however, sent here by 
the State, which contributes to its suppoit The average 
daily numhci of inmates m 1874 was 582, nearly all of 
whom were maintained free of charge Besides the city 
orphan asylum, which has accommodation for 300 chil- 
dren, and is supported by private charity, and the German 
Piotestant asylum, with a capacity for at out 100, two 
large asylums are maintained by the Roman Catholics and 
by the coloured people There are also several institutions 
for indigent and friendless women The house of refuge 
and the oity workhouse are maintained by the city for 
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the confinement of persons convicted of minor offences ; 
children are sent to the former, and adults to the latter. 

The public schools are under the control of a superm 
tendent and a board of 50 elected members, and comprise 
3 high, 5 intermediate, and 30 district schools, including 
those for coloured pupils There are also a normal school f 
for females and evening schools In 1874 there w r eie 529 
teachers and 28,949 pupils enrolled, with an averagesdailj 
attendance of 21,486 Geirnan is a prominent study m the 
public schools, and music and drawing aie taught *Tlie 
Wood word and the Hughes high schools have long been 
known for their excellence Besides the above, there are a ? 
large number of Roman Catholic parochial schools The * 
university of Cincinnati, recently founded by means of a 
bequest made by Charles M‘Micken, is designed to afford 
advanced and technical instruction free of charge A 
school of design has been m operation since 1869 Be- 
sides the Cincinnati Wesleyan College for females (Metho- 
dist-Episcopal), St Xavier College (Roman Catholic), and 
Mount St Mary’s of the West, the city has 1 law r , 6 medi- 
cal, and 2 theological schools, 4 commercial colleges, and 
2 schools of music One of the theological schools is 
connected with Mount St Mary’s of the Wtst, the other is 
the widely-known Lane Theological Seminary (Presby- * 
terian), founded m 1829 It occupies a site of 7 acres on 
Walnut Hills, and has 5 professors and a library of 12,000 
volumes Three of the medical schools are classified as 
regular, one as pharmaceutic, one as homoeopathic, and one) 
as dental The oldest is the medical college of Ohio, which 
was opened in 1819, and now has 10 instructors, the ^ 
Cincinnati college of medicine and surgery was opened in 
1821, and has 14 instructors, the Miami medical college, < 
opened in 1852, lias 12 instructors , and the Pulte medidkl 
college, opened in 1872, has 14 There aie 11 public 
libranes m the city, the largest being the fre^ public 
library, which has 81,000 bound volumes and 5500 pam 
phlets, and tho young men’s mercantile with nearly 
40,000 volumes The public library occupies one of the 
best library buildings in the country The most impoitant 
liteidiy associations are the natmal history and the his 
toncal and philosophical societies. There aie published 
m the city 70 newspapers and periodicals,—*) appearing 
daily, 1 tw r ice a-week, 33 weekly, 3 fortnightly, 21 
monthly, and 3 quarterly Of these 3 daily, 9 weekly, 

1 fortnightly, and 2 monthly are published m German 
The city contains J60 churches, the largest denominations ' 
being the Roman Catholic, w r hich has 32 chuiches and 12 
chapels, the Methodist with 26 churches, the Presbyterian 
with 22, the Baptist with 14, and the Piotestant Episcopal 
with 11 (l b dr) 

OLNCINNATUS, the hero of one of the oaily Roman 
legends, was born about 519 Ji c According to the story, 
he was ruined by the tine which was imposed on ln$ son 
Cieso for the muuler of a plebeian dunng the commotions 
caused by the introduction of a bill by Terentilius Arsa 
This measure, which proposed the creation ol a code of 
wntten laws applicable to plebeian and patncian alike, was 
also stiongly opposed by Cincinnatus himself Cmcinnatus is, 
in fact, tho tj po of the ancient patrician agiicultunst Twice 
he was called from the plough to the dictatoislnp of ^Rome 
On the first occasion his task was to save the aimy from 
the .^Equians and Volscians, who had forced it into a posi 
turn of imminent danger , and he is said to have raised 
an army and defeated the enemy within a single &ay 
(458) On his return he summoned Yolscius, the accuser of 
lus son, to take Ins trial on a charge of perjury , but 
Volscius fled from the city On the second occasion (439) 
he was appointed by the patricians, m order to crush 
Spurius Mselius, who* had spent his wealth m relieving the 
wretched debtors, and w r ho was consequently accused of 
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desiring popularity that he might seize the supreme 
authority Muelius, refusing to appear before the dictator, 
was killed by Ahala, the master of the horse 

CINEAS, a Thessalian, the chief adviser of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus The most famous event of his life was 
the visit which he made to Rome for the purpose of con- 
cluding the war, after the defeat of the Romans by Pyrrhus 
at Hyaclea (280 b c ) He performed the feat of learning 
m one day the name of every man of importance in the 
city, -and displayed besides the most marvellous tact and 
eloquence , but the effects of his persuasion being destioycd 
through the patriotic vehemence of the veneiable Appius 
Claudius Caucus, he returned to his master with the report 
that Rome was a temple, and its senate an assembly of 
kings. Cmeas also served as an ambassador in Sicily He 
is perhe ps the Cmeas referred to by Cicero as the author 
of a work Ue lie Militan 

CINNA, Lucius Cornelius, a Roman patrician, con 
spicuous in the contest between Marius and Sulla After 
serving in the war with the Marsi as pretonan legate, he 
was elected consul in 87 B c Breaking the oath he had 
sworn to Sulla that he would not attempt any revolution 
m the state, Cinna allied himself with Marius, raised an 
army of Italians, and took possession of the city Soon 
‘after his triumphant entry and the massacre of the friends 
of Sulla, by which he had satislied his vengeance, Manus 
died L Valerius Flaccus became Cmna’s colleague, and 
bn the murder of Flaccus, Cn Papinus Carbo In 84, 
however, Cinna, who was still consul, was forced to 
advance against Sulla, but while embaikmg his troops ho 
was killed in a mutiny See Roman History 

CRN N ABAR, the Kiwafiapis of Theophrastus, is the native 
siflphide of mercury, and the only commercial source of 
tKat metal and its compounds It crystallizes in the 
ihojnbohedral form, m which condition it is sometimes 
found, but generally it occurs in fibrous or amorphous 
masses bedded m slate rocks and shales, and more rarely 
m veins m granitic or porphyritic rocks In hardness it 
is intermediate between gypsum and calcspar , its specific 
gravity is 8 998, and its colour varies from a fine bright 
led to a Teddish-brown and leaden-grey hue It possesses 
the same composition as the ordinal y vermilion of coin 
merce for which it may, when pure and fine in colour, 
sometimes be used after simple lcvigation, although the 
greater paifcof that brilliant pigment is artificially pi epared 
Buie cinnabar should contain 86 21 per cent of mercury, 
combined with 13 79 of sulphur , but m its native state 
the ore is frequently contaminated with oxide of iron, clay, 
am^ bituminous matter The principal Euiopeaii localities 
for cinnabar are at Idria in Carniola, and at Almaden in 
Spam, whence the British demand is mainly supplied It 
is also extensively worked at New Almaden and several 
other localities m California, in the southern part of Peru, 
and in Borneo, Japan, and China See Vermilion 

CINNAMON is the inner bark of Cinttamomitm Zeyhnu - 
cum, asmalleveigieen tree belonging to the Natural Order 
Lauraceae The leaves are large ovate-oblong in shape, 
and the flowers, which are arranged m panicles, have a 
greenish colour and a rather disagreeable odour Cinnamon 
bas been known fiom the most remote antiquity, and it was 
jo higfhly prized among ancient nations that m very small 
quantities it was regarded as a present fitfoi inonarchs and 
other great potentates It is mentioned in Exod. xxx 23, 
wlfere Moses is commanded to use both sweet cinnamon 
(kmnamon and cussia It is likewise alluded to by 
Herodotus under the name KLwdp.iap.ov, and it is frequently 
mentioned by many other classical writers It is now 
almost exclusively a product of Ceylon, but the origin of 
the plant and the derivation of its name are matters of 
considerable doubt and dispute The Arab traders, by 
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whom the trade m this and other Oriental spices was con 
ducted m ancient times, surrounded the history and produc- 
tion of these precious and lucrative products with grotesque 
tales of mystery It is contended by some that cinnamon 
was originally obtained from the promontory of Gardafui 
(the regio cmnamomifera of classical geographers), while 
others lean to the opinion that it was brought fiom 
China, whence the chief portion of the closely allied cassia 
baik is still derived Although as the produce of Ceylon, 
cinnamon did not come pi eminently mto the market till 
the settlement of the Portuguese m the island, it is the 
opinion of the best authunties that the tiee yielding it is 
indigenous, and certainly no other situation and climate 
have yet been found wheie the tices llouush so well and 
yield a bark so fine and so delicately aiomatu 

The cinnamon gardens aie confined to a stnp of country 
in the neighbourhood of Colombo When the trade was 
at its best, five of tlio principal gardens measured from 15 
to 20 miles m circumference, but now the area of cultiva- 
tion is very much restricted, and plants which were at 
one time tended with the gieatest care, and guarded with 
inhuman jealousy, are choked with the natural profusion 
of jungle vegetation The baik is taken from shoots of 
eighteen months or two yeais growth, in which time they 
attain a length of from 6 to 10 feet, and a thickness of 
fiom £ to 2 inches The plants are managed on the coppice 
system, and only four or five shoots are allowed to grow 
up fiom each stool The shoots are cut down twice a year 
after the rams, and the bark is detached m lengths of about 
a foot After lying m bundles as taken from the shoots 
for about a day, eacli separate piece is carefully scraped to 
lemove the outer and middle layers of the baik, and the 
remaining portion is thereby often reduced to the thickness 
of one hundredth part of an inch The pieces are then 
made up into composite quills by placing the smaller pieces 
inside the larger, and thus the cinnamon is oiten formed 
into straight farm lods of from 3 to 4 feet m length After 
drying in the sun the baik is ready to make up mto bundles 
for exportation 

Cinnamon of an mfenoi quality is grown m Southern 
India at Tellicherry and Tmnevelly , and in Java the cul- 
tivation was introduced by the Dutch about the year 1825 
The plant has also been grown m the colony of French 
Guiana, and in other localities The produce of none of 
these places, howevtr, approaches m quality to the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon, whence also the largest proportion of the 
entire consumption is supplied Nearly tho whole quan- 
tity prepared m Ceylon is brought to the Bntish maiket 
The value of Ceylon cinnamon submitted to the English 
Board of Trade, was m 1874 more than 2s 2d per tt>, 
that from other localities being estimated at about 10c! 

Ceylon cinnamon of hue quality is a very thin smooth 
bark, with a light-yellowish biown colour, a highly fragrant 
odour, and a peculiarly sweet, warm, and pleasing aromatic 
taste Its peculiar flavour is due to an aromatic oil which 
it contains to the extent of from 0 5 to 1 per cent The 
essential oil of cinnamon, as an article of commerce, is pre- 
pared chiefly in Ceylon, where the coarser pieces of bark 
are used for its extraction These are xoughly powdered 
and macerated in sea water for two days, when the whole 
is quickly distilled The oil is of a golden yellow colour, 
with the peculiar odour of cinnamon and a very hot aromatic 
taste It consists essentially of cinnamic aldehyde or the 
hydride of cmnamyl, and by the absorption of oxygen as 
it becomes old it darkens in colour and develops resinous 
compounds with cinnamic acid 

Cinnamon is principally employed in cookery as a con- 
diment and flavouring material, being largely used in the 
preparation of some kinds of chocolate and liqueurs In 
medicine it acts as an aiomatic stimulant and cordial , but 
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it is chiefly prescribed for improving the flavour of bitter 
substam os and to correct the griping action of purgatives 
Being a much more costly spi< e than cassia, that compara- 
tively harsh-flavoured substancp is frequently substituted 
for or added to cinnamon The two barks when whole are 
eisily enough distinguished, and their imuoscopical char 
acters arc also quite distinct When powdered bark is 
treated with tincture of iodine, little effect is visible in the 
case of pure cinnamon , but with cassia a deep blue tint 
u produced, the intensity of the coloration depending on 
the ptoport um of the cassia 

CINO DA. PISTOIA (1270-1316), a poet and jurist, 
whose full name was Guiitoncino di*’ Sinibitldi, was 
born m Pistoia, of a noble family lie studied law at 
Bologna under Dmus and Franciscus Accursius, and m 1307 
is understood to have been assessor of civil causes in his 
native city In that yeai, however, Pistoia was disturbed 
by the (Juelf and Ghibollino leud The Ghibellmes who 
had for some tune beon the stronger party, being worsted 
by the Guelfs, Girio, a prominent member of the former 
faction, had to quit his ofthe and the city of his birth 
Pitecchio, a stronghold on the frontiers of Lombardy, was 
yet in the hands of Filippo Vctgiolesi, chief of tno Pistoian 
Ghibellmes , Selvaggia, his daughter, was beloved by Cino 
(who was piobably ah eddy the husband of Marghorita 
degh Unghi) , and to Pitecchio did the lawyer poet betake 
himself It is uncertain how long lie icinained at the for 
tress , it is certain, however, that lie was not with the 
Vergiolesi at tli j time of Selvaggia’s death, which happened 
three years aftoi wards (1310), at the Monte della Sambuca, 
m the Appcnines, whither the Ghibellmes had been com- 
pelled to shift their camp Ho visited his nnsti ess’s grave 
on his way to Home, after somo time spent m travel in 
France and elsewhere, and to this visit is owing his finest 
sonnet At Home Omo held office under Louis of Savoy, 
sent thither by the Ghibelhne leader Hemy of Luxembourg, 
who was crowned emperor of the Romans m 1312 In 
1313, however, the empoior died, and the Ghibellmes lost 
their last hope Omo appears to have thrown up his party, 
and to have returned to Pistoia Thereafter he devoted 
himself to law and letters After filling several high ]udi- 
cial offices, a doctor of civil law of Bologna in Ins foity 
fourth year, lie lectured and t xught from the piofessoi’s 
chair at the universities of Treviso, Siena, Floretice, and 
Perugia in succession , lus leputation and success wort* 
great, his judicial experience enabling him to tiave] out of 
the routine of the schools In literature ho continued m 
some soit the tradition of Dante duiing the interval dividing 
that great poet fiom his successor Petraroa The lattei, 
besides celebrating Omo in au obituary sonnet, has coupled 
him and his Selvaggia with Dante and Beatrice in the 
fourth captto/o of lus Tnoutt d'Amon 

Cino, the master of Bartolus, and of Joannes Andre® the 
relebrated canonist, was long famed as a jurist Ills com- 
mental y on the statutes of Pistoia, wiitten withm two years, 
is said to have great merit , while that on the code (Lectin a 
Onto Pistoia super Codue 9 Pavia, 1483, Lyons, 1526) is 
considered by Savigtiy to exhibit mote practical intelligence 
and more oiiginality of thought than ate found m any 
commentary on Roman law since the time of Accursius 
As a poet lie also distinguished himself greatly He was 
the friend and correspondent of Dante’s later years, and 
possibly of his earlier also, and was ceitamly, with Guido 
Cavalcanti and Durante da Maiano, one of these who re- 
plied to the famous sonnet A ciascun 9 alma presa e gentil 
core of the Vila Nuova The great Florentine in the trea- 
tise De Vulqan Eloqnio rofors to him as one of “ those who 
have most sweetly and subtly written poems in modern 
Italian,” but his works, printed at Rome m 1559, do not alto 
gether justify the praise bestowed on them bv his illustrious 
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friend Strained and rhetorical os many of his outcries 
are, however, Cmo is not without moments of true passion 
and fiuo natural eloquence Of these qualities the sonnet 
m memory of Selvaggia, To fui in suit 'alto e m sul beato 
monte f and the canzone to Dante, Avegnachi di omaggvo 
pia per tempo , are interesting examples 

The text book for Knglish readt rs is Mr D G Rossetti’s Early 
Italian Ports, wherom will be found not only a memoir of Cino da 
Pistoia (pp 206-21 1 ), but also (mi 381-895) some admirably trans- 
lated specimens ot his verse, —the whole wi ought into significant 
oonne < tion with that friendship of Cmo’s, which is perhaps the 
moat interesting fat t al*>ut him See also Ciampi, Vita e Poesze 
di Mrsicr Cino da Pi stout, Pisa, 1818 

CINQ-MARS, Henri Coifher de Ruz^, Marquis de 
( 1620-1642), French com tier, was born in 1620 At the 
age of eighteen ho was introduced to the court by Richelieu, 
who had been the patron of his father, and who intended 1 
him to fill the post of favourite to the king, Louis XIII 
The design succeeded well, and Cmq Mars became grand 
master of the wardrobe, and grand master of the horse He 
developed into a gallant courtier, won the affection of the 
princess of Mantua, and claimed a seat m the royal council 
But Richelieu opposed Ins ambition, and refused to counte- 
nance lus pretensions Cmq-Mars, therefore, m revenge, 
entered into the conspiracy against him, of which the duke 
of Orleans was nominal head Unfortunately aid had been 
sought from Spam , and using this tieason as an argument, 
Richelieu persuaded the weak and fickle king first to forbid 
Cinq-Mars to enter his piesence, and then co permit his 
execution (1642) 

CINQUE PORTS The Cinque Ports, or Five Ports, 
is the name of an ancient jurisdiction m the south of 
England, which is still maintained with considerable modi- 
fications and diminished authority As the name implies, 
the original members of the body weio only five in number 
• — Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich , but 
to these were aftei wards added tho “ Ancient Towns” of 
Wiuchelsea and Rye with the same privileges, and a good 
many other places, both corporate and non-coi pui ate, which, 
with the title of Limb or Membei,hcld a subordinate position 
To Hastings were attached the corporate members of 
Pevensey and Seaford, and the non-coiporate members. of 
Bulverheeth, Petit Iham, Ihdney, Beaksbofirne, and 
Grange , to Romney, Lydd, and Old Romnoy, Dengemarsh, 
ami Oswardstone, to Dover, Folkstone and Feveisham, and 
Maigate, St John’s, Goicscnd, Bui chington Wood, St Peter’s, 
kmgsdowne, and Rmgwold , to Sandwich, Ford wich, and . 
Deale, Walinor, Ramsgate, Stoner, Sair, and Biighthngsea 
The juusdiction thus extends along tho coast from Seaford 
in Sussex to Bnrghington near Maigate m Kent, and it 
also includes a number of inland districts, at a considerable 
distance from the ports with which they are connected 
The nou-mcorporated membeis are within tho municipal 
jurisdiction of the ports to which they are attached , but 
the corporate members are as free within their* own 
liberties as the individual poits themselves The incor- 
poration of the Cinque Ports had its ongm in the necessity 
for some means of defence along the southern seaboard of 
England, and m tho lack of any legulai navy Up to the 
reign of Henry VIL they had to furnish the Clown with 
neatly all the ships ami men that were needful for the 
state , and for a long time after they were required 1 ^ give 
laige assistance to the permanent fleet The oldest charter 
now on rtcord is one belonging to the 6th year of Edward 
I , and it refers to previous documents of the time of 
Edward the Confessor and William the Conqueror In 
return for their services the ports enjoyed extensive 
privileges From the Conquest or oven earlier they had, 
besides various lesser rights, — (1) Exemption from tax and 
tallage , (2) Soc and sac, or full cognizance of all criminal 
and cml cases within their liberties, /3) Toll and theam, 
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*r the right of receiving toll and of holding serf# , (4) 
Bloodwith and fledwitli, or the right to punish shedders of 
blood and those who were seized m an attempt to escape 
from justice , (5) Pillory and tumbreil , ((>) lngfangtheof 
and outfangtheof, or power to imprison and execute felons , 
i (7) Mundbriech, or authonty to erect banks or djkes on 
any man's land as a defence against the sea , (8) Waives 
and* strays, or the right to appropriate lost property or 
cattle not claimed within a year and a day , (9) The right 
to seize all flotsom, jetsom, or witsom, or in other words, 
whatever of value was cast ashore by the sea , (10) The 
privilege of being a guild with power to impose taxes foi 
the common weal, and (11) The right of assembling m 
portmote or parliament at Shepway or Shcpway Cross, a 
few miles west of Hytho — the parliament being unpoweud 
to make bye-laws for the Cinque Ports, to regulate the 
Yarmouth fishery, to hear appeals fiom the local courts, 
and t> give decision in all cases of treason, sedition, illegal 
coming, or concealment of treasure tiove The ordinaiy 
business of the ports is conducted m two courts known 
respectively as the Court of Biotherhood and the Court of 
Brotherhood and Guestling,— the former being composod of 
the mayors of the seven principal towns ami a number of 
jurats and freemen from each, and the latter including in 
addition the mayors, bailiffs and other lepiesentativcs of 
the corporate members The Court of Biotherhood was 
formerly called the Brothei yeeld, Brodall, or Biodbull , 
and the name Guestling seems to owe its origin to the fact 
that the officials of tho “ members ” were at first in the 
position of invited guests The highest office in connection 
with the Cinque Ports is that of the Lord Waiden, who also 
acts as governor of Dover Castle, and has a maritime 
jurisdiction as admiral of tho ports Ills power was 
formerly of great extent, and he held a court of chancery 
at Dtj^er in the old parish church of St James lie still 
presides in tho court of Shepway, and appoints the justices 
of peace for the liberties of tho Cinque Poits 

See Samuel Jeakc, Chcntasof the ('tuque Port*, London, 
small folio, 1728 , Plulipott’s Vtl/are Canftanvvt , the 
Fust Repot t on Mimmpal Cot potations in 1835, and the 
•CcnnuLof England and Wales, 1871, \ul i 

CINTRA, a town of Portugal in the province of 
Estremadura, 14 miles north-west of Lisbon, with about 
4500 inhabitants It stands at the foot of a rocky moun- 
tain of an altitude varying from 1800 to 3000 feet, and 
is remarkable for the pict ulesquo beauty of its situu 
tion and the salubnty of its climate, which lender it a 
favourite resort of the wealthiei inhabitants of Lisbon 
Qn one of the adjacent summits stands the Penha Castle, 
erected by King Ferdinand of Cobuig on the site of the 
former conveut of tho Hieronymites , and on another are 
the rums of a Moorish castle There is also an ancient 
rqyal palace descnbcd as a medio} of Moorish and Christian 
aichitecture, and long famous as the summer residence of 
the court , and in the neighbourhood is the “(kirk Convent” 
of Santa Cruz, which derives its name from the lining of 
its cells, and owes its origin to Joao de Castio, the 
celebrated viceroy of the Indies, whose heart is still 
preserved m tho chapel of Penha Yerde, near the villa m 
whifh he resided after Ins leturn The convention by 
which the French weie allowed to leave Portugal without 
molestation was signed at Cintra, August, 22, 1808 
CIPHER See Ohyptookaphy 
* CIPRIANI, Giovanni Battista (1727-1785), painter 
and draughtsman, w'as of Pistoian descent, but was born 
at Florence, where he studied design and colour under 
Heckford and Gabbiam After painting several pictures 
at Pistoia and elsewhere, Cipriani, w ho had contracted a 
friendship with Bartolozzi, the eminent engraver, quitted 
Florence for London There he work ed for the duke of 
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Richmond and other noblemen and gentlemen, repaired the 
Rubens ceiling in Whitehall Chapel, and the Vemo frescoes 
at Windsor, and decorated in part the Royal Academy 
library His diawmgs, which aie better than his paintings, 
engiaved by Bartolozzi and his pupils, achieved a wide 
popularity, and weie bought up eagerly all over Europe , 
but his reputation is nowadays somewhat faded 

CIRCAlt is an Indian turn applied to the component 
parts of a Rubah or pi ovine e, each of which is administered 
by a deputy-governor In English it is principally employed 
m the name of the Northern Cimus, used to designate a 
now obsolete division ol the Madias piesichnij, which 
consisted of a narrow slip of temtoiy lying along the 
western side of the Bay of Bengal imm 15' 40' to 20° 17' 
N lat These Northern Circars wire five m number, 
Cicacole, Rajamuridr) , FI l ore, ComhipiUy, and Guntoor, 
and their total area was about 30,000 squuie miles The 
district corresponds in the mam to that now occupied by 
the modern divisions of Guntoor, Masulipatam, Rujamun- 
diy, Vizngapatam, and Gunjam It was fust invaded by 
the Mahometans in 1471, m 1541 they conquered Gouda 
pilly, and nine years later they extended thtir uumutsts 
over all Guntoor and the districts of Masuhpatuin But 
the invaders appear to have acquned only an imperfect 
possession of the country, as it was again wrested from 
the Hindu pnnets of Onssa about the yeai 1571, during 
the reign of Ibrahim Kutub, bliuh of Hyderabad or 
Gob ondah In 1087 the Cncais were added, along with the 
empire of Hyderabad, to the extensive inipne of Aurung- 
/cbe Kalabut Jung, the son of Ni/am ill Mulk, who was 
indebted for his elevation to the tin one to the French East 
India Company, gi anted them m return for then sei vices 
the district of Condavn or Guntoor, and soon afterwards 
the other Circars In 1759, by the conquest of the fortress 
of Masulipatam, tho dominion of the maritime provinces 
on both sides, from the River Gondoganm to the Chilca 
Lake, was necessanly transferred from the French to the 
British But the latter left them under tho administration 
of tho Nizam, with tho exception of tho town and fortiess 
of Masulipatam, which were retained by tlu English Last 
India (yompany In 1705 Lord Clive obtained from the 
Mogul a grant of four of the Cir< air, winch in the following 
year was confirmed by a treaty entered into with Ni/am 
All, who had by this time superseded Sal abut Jung in his 
authonty The remaining Chi car of Guntoor devolved to 
tho East India Company in 1788 

CIRCASSIA The name of Ciri assia is commonly given 
to the whole of the north-western pent ion of the Caucasus, 
including the district between the mountain range and the 
Black Sea, and extending to the north of the central ridge 
as far as the River Kuban In this sense the teim is still 
m use as a geographical appellation, though the Circassians, 
as a nation, may be regaidid as extinct The region thus 
defined may be consideied as extending fiom the neighbour- 
hood of Anapa on the Black Sea to the frontiers of Mmgitlia, 
and having a seaboard of about 280 English miles 
Throughout this extent the country is almost wholly 
mountainous, — the great range of the Caucasus, which 
begins m the neighbourhood of Anapa at a moderate eleva 
tion, rising gradually as it extends towards the south east, 
till it culminates in the lofty summit of Mount Elbruz, at 
an elevation of 18,526 feet The strip of land between 
the dividing ridge or watershed of these mountains and 
the sea, a tract varying from twenty to forty miles in width, 
is extremely rugged, traversed by successive offshoots of 
the mountains, extending quite down to the sea, and covered 
for the most part with extensive forests The slopes on 
the northern side of the Caucasus are more gentle, and here 
the valleys afford abundant pasturage, but hardly any portior 
of Circassia, properly so called, is a level or open country 
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The Tcherkosses or CircasBiaus, who gave name to this 
region, of which they were until lately the sole inhabitants, 
are a peculiar race, differing from the other tribes of the 
Caucasus in oiigm and language They designate them 
Helves by the name of Adighe, that of Tcherkosses being a 
torin of Russian origin By their long-continued struggles 
ui ih the power of Russia, during a period of nearly forty 
years, they attracted the attention of the other nations of 
Europo in a high degree, and were at the same time an 
object of interest to the student of the history of civilization, 
lrom the strange mixtuie which their customs exhibited of 
chivalrous sentiment with savage customs For this i eason 
it may be still worth while to give a brief summary of their 
national characteristics and manners, though these must 
now bo legal ded as in gnat measure things of the past 

In the patriarchal Him pin ity of then manners, the mental 
qualities with which they weie endowed, the beauty of 
form and regulauty ot feature by which they were distin- 
guished, they suijnssed most of the other tribes of the 
Caucasus At the same time they weie remarkable foi 
then warlike and mtiepid charactei, their independence, 
their hospitulity to strangers, and that love of countiy which 
they manifested m their determined resistance to an almost 
overwhelming power during the period of a long and desolat- 
ing wit The government under which they lived was a 
peculiar form of the feudal system The free Circassians 
were divided into three distinct ranks, the princes or />*//*, 
the nobles or umk (Tartar twlm), and the peasants or 
hokotl Like the inhabitants of the othei regions of the 
Caucasus, they weie also divided into numerous families, 
tribes, or clans, some oi which weie very powerful, and 
carried on war against eat h othor with great animosity 
Hie slaves, of whom a large proportion were prisoneis ol 
wai, were genoially employed in the cultivation of the 
soil, or m the domestic service of some of the principal 
chiefs 

The will of the people was acknowledged as the supreme 
source of authority, and eveiyfiee Cncossian had a right 
to express his opinion m those assemblies of his tribe in 
which the questions of peace and war, almost the only 
subjects which engaged then attention, weie brought under 
deliberation The princes and nobles, the leadeis of the 
people in war and then mlers in peace, weie only the 
aduiinistiatois of a powci winch was delegated to them 
As they had no wiittem laws, the administration of justice 
was icgulated solely by custom and tradition, and in those 
tribes professing M ihometauism by the precepts of the 
Koian The most aged and respected inhabitants of the 
vai lous wails or villages frequently sat m pidgment, and 
their decisions weie received without a murmur by the 
contending putties The Circassian princes and nobles 
weie piofessodly Mahometans, but m then religious 
services many of the ceiemoines of their former heathen 
ami Christian woislnp were still preserved A great part 
of the people had rein uned faithful to the worship of their 
ancient gods, — Sluble, the god of thunder, of war, and of 
justice, Tleps, the god of lire, and Seosseres, the god of 
water and of winds Although the Circassians are said to 
have possessed minds capable of the highest cultivation, 
tho arts and sciences, with the exception of poetry and 
music, weie completely neglected They possessed no 
wntton language The wisdom of their sages, the know- 
ledge they had acquired, and the memory of their warlike 
deeds wero preserved in verses, which wero repeated from 
mouth to mouth and descended from father to son 

The education of the young Circassian was confined to 
riding, fencing, shooting, hunting, and such exercises as 
were calculated to strengthen Ins frame, and piepare him 
for a life of active warfare The only intellectual duty of 
the atahky or instructor with whom the young men lived 


until they had completed their education, was that of 
teaching them to express their thoughts shortly, quickly, 
and appropriately One of their marriage ceremonies was 
very strange The young man who had been approved by 
the parents, and had paid the stipulated pnee m money, 
horses, oxen, or sheep, for his bride, was expected to come j 
with his fneuds fully armed, and to carry her off by force 
from her father’s house Every free Circassian thad 
unlimited right over the lives of his wife and children. 
Although polygamy was allowed by the laws of the Koran, 
the custom of the country forbade it, and the Circassians 
were generally faithful to the marriage bond The respect 
for superior age was carried to such an extent, that the 
young brother used to rise fiom his seat when the elder 
entered an apai tment, and waB silent when ho spoke Like 
all the other inhabitants of the Caucasus, tho Circassians 
weie distinguished for two very opposite qualities, the 
most generous hospitality, and implacable vindictiveness 
Hospitality to the stranger was considered one of the most 
sacred duties Whatever were his rank m life, ail the 
members of the family rose to receive him on Ins entrance, 
and conduct him to the principal seat in the apartment 
The host was considered responsible with his own life for 
the security of bis guest, upon whom, even although his 
deadliest enemy, he would inflict no injury while under the 
protection of his roof The chief who had received a 
stranger was also bound to grant him an escort of horse to 
conduct him m safety on his journey, and confide him to 
the protection of those nobles with whom he might be on 
fnendly terms The law of vengeance was no less binding 
on the Circassian The individual who had slam any 
member of a family was pursued with implacable vengeance 
by the relatives, until Ins crime was expiated by death* 
The murderer might, indeed, secure his safety by the 
payment of a certain sum of money, or by carrying eff 
from the house of Ins enemy a newly bom child, bringing 
it up as Ins own, and restoring it when its education was 
finished In either case, the family of the slain individual 
might discontinue tho pursuit of vengeance without any 
stain upon its honour The man closely followed by his 
enemy, who, ou leaching the dwelling of a wom«jn, had* 
merely touched her hand, was safe from all other pursuit 
so long as he icmamed under the protection of her roof 
The opinions of the Circassians regarding theft lesembled 
those of the aiu lent Spartans The commission of the crime 
was not considered so disgraceful as its discoveiy , and the 
punishment of beiug ( ompelled publicly to restore the stolen 
pioperty to its original possessor, amid the dension of his 
tribe, was much dieadtd by the Cncassian who would glory 
in a successful theft The greatest stain upon the Circassian 
character waR the custom of selling their children, the 
Cncassian father being always willing to part with his 
daughteis, many of whom weie bought by Turkish 
met chants for the liarems of Eastern monarchs But no 
degradation was implied m this transaction, and the young 
women themselves were generally willing partners in it 
Herds of cattle and sheep constituted the chief riches of 
the inhabitants The princes and nobles, from whom the 
members of the various tribes held the land which they 
cultivated, were the proprietors of the soil The Circassians 
carried on little or no commerce, and the state of peipetual 
warfare m which they lived prevented them from cultivat- 
ing any of the arts of peace 

The early history of Circassia is exceedingly obscure 
This part of the coasts of the Black Sea was inhabited id 
ancient times only by wild and barbarous tubes, whose 
names are very differently givon by ancient writers No 
Greek colonies were planted within the limits of Circassia 
proper, though the Greeks carried ou an extensive trade 
with the nations of the interior at Dioscunas, near Sukhum 
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Kaleh. In the 1 2th and 13th centuries the princes of 
Georgia were successful in reducing Circassia into the 
condition of a province , and are said to have also been 
the first to introduce Christianity into the country — a 
religion which they continued to profess (m name at least) 
till the 18th century, when they weie converted to Islamisin 
by the teaching of a fanatical devotee named Mansur The 
comQaon people, however, retain to a great extent then 
pagan customs and beliefs After they had sue cceded in 
throwing off the Georgian yoke, the Circassians passed lor 
a time under tho rule of the Tartar khans of the Crimea, 
from whom they emancipated themselves, with tho 
assistance of Ivan I , czar of Kussia But the Kussian 
monarchs do not appear to have regarded their conquest 
as a matter of much importance, until tho time of Petei 
the Great That powerful monarch, perceiving how much 
the possession of the Caucasus would contribute to his 
political and commercial influence m Western and Central 
Asia, made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce it permanently 
under his dominion Catherine II pursued a smulai line 
of policy Georgia having been harassed by the successive 
invasions of tho Persians and Turks, the prince of tint 
country at last threw lnmself under the protection of the 
Russians, and became tributary to their power The River 
Kouban being afterwards fixed as the southern boundary 
of the Muscovite empire, tho Russians became ambitious of 
extending their dominion uninterruptedly to tho extreme 
limits of Geoigia In tho wars which now took place 
between the Russians and the Turks, the latter used every 
exeitiou, by exciting the fanatical feelings of tho Cir- 
cassians against the infidels, to induce them to harass the 
Russians by frequent incursions into their territory After 
Janous vicissitudes of fortune, the Turks were worsted, 
and compelled by the treaty of Adrianople in 1829 to cede 
a •contadeiable portion of their territory to the czar 
Assuming a right of political sovereignty which they had 
never possessed, they included Circassia m this cession 
The Circassians, refusing to acknowledge tho right of tho 
sultan (whom they had nevei recognized as their sovereign, 
though acknowledging him as head of then religion) thus 
to disjjpse of their country, were now exposed to tho 
hostility of tho Russians, who determined to become 
masters of the terutory on the coasts of the Black Sea, 
and indeed of the whole Caucasian region, by force of arms 
This was the origin of that remoiseless war which was 
earned on with so much animosity down to a very recent 
period, and cost the Russians an incredible amount of blood 
and treasuie 

,A brief outline of the leading events which chaiacterized 
this long protracted struggle will be found in tho article 
Caucasus After the Circassians were finally reduced to 
submission, tho inhabitants of the sea-coast, rather than 
submit to the regulations imposed by the Russian Govern- 
ment, determined to quit their count! y, and emigiate m a 
mass to Turkey Not less than hall a milium of people 
carried out this resolution, and were settled m different 
parts of the Turkish empire, — the greater part of them in 
Asia Minor, but some also m the mountain country on 
the borders of Bulgaria and Eervia Sine e that period the 
wlioje tract along the sea-coast from Anapa to Sukhum 
Kaleh, which was that best known as Circassia, has been 
almost entirely destitute of inhabitants But the northern 
slopes of the Caucasus, and the valleys descending towards 
tfie Kuban, are still occupied by tubes of Circassian race , 
and the Kabardans, a kindred tribe, but of less warlike 
character, extending eastwards to beyond the Terek, have 
long settled down quietly m the condition of Russian 
subjocts (* H B ) 

CIRCE, m classical mythology, the daughter of Sol and 
Perse, or of Hyperion and Aerope, or, according to some, 
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of zEetes, king of Colchis (whom others call her brother), 
was a famous sorceress Having murdered her husband, 
the prince of Colchis, she was expelled by her subjects, and 
placed by her father on the solitary island of iEiea, on the 
coast of Italy Heie she was found by Ulysses and his 
companions, the latter she changed into swine, but the 
heio, protected by tho herb molt/ which be had received 
from Mercmy, not only forced hei to restore them, but 
also gamed her love Fui a year he relinquished himself to 
her endearments , but ut length he aroused himself, and 
after descending at her advice to the lower world, to 
consult the prophet Tiresias as to the fate which awaited 
him, he left her Tho metamorphoses by Cnee of Siylla 
and of Picus, king of tin Ausouians, are celebiated by 
Ovid 

CIRCEII, a town of ancient Italy, in Latiuin, at the 
foot of Mens Circeius, or Capo Uu cello, a short distance 
from the sea, and 10 or 12 miles along the coast fiom 
Teirauna It was originally colorn/ed by the Romans in 
the reign of Tarqum the Pioud, who deemed the position 
favourable for commerce and for repressing the tnioads of 
tho Volsci From its foundation till the date of the Latin 
War, 340 b c , it seems at one time to have been subject to 
the Romaus, at another to have espoused the cause of the 
Volsci, and sometimes to have been independent of both 
powers After the Latin War it was rc colonized by the 
Romans , but it continued gradually to decline till the 
emperors Tibenus and Domitian, attracted to it by the 
pleasantness of its situation and the excellence of its 
oysters, elected villas m the neighbouihood Its rums are 
still distinctly visible on the Monte della Cittadclla, and 
consist of walls and gateways built of polygonal blocks 

CIRCUIT, a law term, signifying the periodical progress 
of a legal tnbunal for the sake of carrying out the adnunis 
tration of the law in the several provinces of a country It 
has long been applied to the journey or progiess which the 
judges have been in the habit of jnakmg twice every year, 
through tho several counties of England, to hold courts and 
administer justice, where recourse could not be had to the 
king’s court at Westminster The country, including 
Wales, is now, by Ordei m Council (under the Judicature 
Act, 1875), dated 5th February 1870, divided into seven 
circuits, viz , the Northern, North Eastern, Midland, South- 
Eastern, Oxford, Western, Noitli Wales, and South Wules 
Circuits Counsel are not expected to practice on a circuit 
othei than that to which they have attached themselves, 
unless they receive a special retainer This and similar 
regulations are enforced by the discipline of t lie cncuit bar 
mess only In Scotland the judges of the supreme criminal 
court, or High Couitof Justiciary, foiin also three sepaiate 
circuit courts, consisting of two judges oath, and the 
country, with the exception of the Lothians, is divided into 
conespunding districts, calhd the Northern, Western, and 
Southern Circuits In certain burghs of each circuit two 
courts are held in the year, m sj>riiig and autumn, called 
Circuit Courts One more is held at Glasgow during the 
Christmas recess Ireland is divided into the North East 
and the North-West Cncuits, the Home Circuit, and those 
of Leinster, Connaught, and Munstei 

CIRCUMCISION The importance of this rite is so 
largely due to its quasi-sacramental character in Judaism, 
that any inquiry into its history and meaning must be 
prefaced by a reference to the Old Testament 

I There are three distinct narratives in the sac led litera- 
ture of the Jews which claim to be considered It is related 
in Gen xvn that when Abram tho Hebrew was nmety-nine 
years of age, ho became a party cm behalf of himself and 
his descendants to a covenant with his God Of this 
covenant the sign and condition was circumcision, which 
was directed to be performed (a peculiarity of Judaism) on 
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the eighth day after the child’s birth Is this account, we 
may ask, based on a historical tradition ? If so, the 
urcurnc ision of the Israelites is entirely unconnected with 
that of other nations unless indeed other nations have 
bon owed theirs from the Israelites This has actually 
been maintained in the case ot the Egyptians by Arch- 
deacon Hurdwicke, but the theoiy is not only improbable in 
itself, considering the mutative charactei of the Israelites, 
and their low leputation in Egypt (Gen xlvi 34), but 
contrary to the evidence of the Egyptian monuments (see 
below) If, as lias been supposed by some, the docu- 
ment to which Gen xvu belongs is of post-captivity 
origin, this would put it out of couit as a witness to 
the popular tradition of the Hebrews But there is 
another nariative, apparently of a moie archaic com 
plexion, which leads to a directly opposite historical lesult 
We read m Exod iv 25, 20, that when Moses was 
lcturnmg from Mulian to Egypt, ho was iu clanger of his 
life, owing to the neglect of the rite of cncuincisiou m his 
family “ And Zippmah,’ his Midiamtish wife, “took a 
sharp stone, and cut oil the foreskin of her son, and cast it 
at bis feet, and said, Suioly a kkatkan (Auth Vers , 

1 husband ’) of blood art thou to me , so he (sc , the 
otFendul deity) desisted from him At that time she said, 
A kkatkan of blood, with reference to the circumcision ” 
The meaning of this story can still be discei ned Kkatkan , 
oi Unit an, meant originally not “ husband ” (as Auth 
Vo i h ol Exodus), nor “son-m-law” (a m ordinary Arabic), 
but “ a newly-admitted member of the family ” This 
appears from the sense of Arab Uiatana , “ to provide a 
wedding-feast,” and Uidtava , “ to give or lecoive a daughter 
in marriage ” So that in the sense of the old Hebiew tra- 
dition, “a kkatkan of blood” meant “one who has become 
a Uuithan, not by marriage, but by circumcision,” a mean 
ing which is still further confirmed by the derived sense of 
Aiab kkatana “ tocircumc ise,”circumcisioti being performed 
m Aiabiaat the age of puberty To sum up — an Arabian 
woman plays the chid pint in the story, and her wolds arc 
only explicable fioni the Arabic, it is also far from mi 
probable that Yah well (or Jehovah) was himself first made 
known to the Jews m Anbia (comp Judg v 4, llab m 
3) , putting all which together, we obtain a stioug case 
for the hypothesis of the Arabian origin of Jewish cir 
euinc ision 

The third initiative is Josh v 2-9, where Joshua is said 
to have circumcised the children of Israel a second time 
with “ knives of stone,” aud to have thus “ rolled awaj the 
reproach of Egy pt from off them ” It is not unnatural that 
this should have been used by some to confirm the view of 
an Egyptian origin of circumcision, among others by Dr 
Ebers, who lefera to the additional woids m the Septuagmt, 
Josh xxiv 31, “ Theie they buried with him the 

stone knives with which he had cucumcised the children 
of Israel in Gilgal ” But, hist, with regard to tins singular 
statement of the Alexandrine version, it must heiicefoith 
bo abandoned by all scholars It is simply an unscientific 
attempt to account for the existence near Joshua’s supposed 
tomb of flint instruments, such as those discovered by M 
( r\i6nn on this very site It need hardly be added that the 
Hint instruments discoveied by the French .ww/^wereieally 
pie histone , tin) consist not only of knives, but of saws, 
which would h u dly have been available for the purpose 
asenbed to Joshua (see Burton and Drake’s Unexplored 
*S qua, li 295-300) And, secondly, Bishop Colenso has 
shown some reason for the suspicion that verses 2 to 8 (not 
vc ise 9) aie later additions to the narrative, in which case 
the “ reproach of Egypt” means, not the state of uncircumci 
sion, but the contempt of the Egyptians so forcibly expressed 
in Exod xxxn 12, Num xiv 13-16 As for the “ knives 
-of t»t one ” (comp Josh xxiv 31, Sept), on which Ebers 


has laid some stress, such implements are not distinctively 
Egyptian, if they were even employed at all by the Egyp 
tians for the purpose of circumcision. It is true that 
Herodotus (n 104, comp Diod Sic, l 28) asserts the 
Egyptian origin of circumcision to have been admitted m 
Palestine, but ho is probably only right so far as the * 
Phoenicians or Canaanites are concerned 

II We may now proceed to consider cncumcision firom 
an ethnographical point of view It was not a specially 
Semitic rite, being only known to the southern and 
western Semites, who probably derived it directly or 
indirectly from the Egyptians, if not fiom some entirely 
non-Semitic souice Though not referred to m the Koran, 
it was a primitive Arabian custom to circumcise youths at 
their entrance on puberty (i e , between their tenth and 
fifteenth year), as appeals not only from Gen xvu 25, 

Jos Antiq ,i 12, 2, but from the express statement of 
Ibn-al-Athir (quoted by Pococke, {Specimen Hist Arabum , 
p 319), which is confirmed by a remarkable passage in the 
life of the old Arabian poet Dhhl-isba (Zeitsihi f d 
Kunde des Min (jenlandes, m 230) From Arabia it was 
tarried by the preachers of Islam to Persia, India, and 
Turkey, from Arabia, too, as wo have seen, it piooably 
came in remote tunes to the Israelites The circumcision 
of the Phoenicians or Canaanites has been disputed, but is 
attested by Herodotus (n 104), and is confirmed by the 
story in Gen xxxi\ , as also by the fact that the term of 
contempt, “the uncircumcised,” is reserved m the Old 
Testament for the Philistines The rite seems, however 
to have fallen into disuse m later times in Phoenicia as 
well as m Egypt (Dr Ebers refers to the uncircumcised 
figures on the stele ot Pianchi, comp also Herod l c , Jos # 
Antiq, vm 10, 3, Contr Ap l 22, and perhaps Ezek . 
xxxu 24, 30), which may partly account for its being 
afterwards regarded as distinctive of the Jews * The 
Egyptians, too, weie circumcised, and that prior to the 
mimigration of the Hebrews (Wilkinson), as appears from 
the representations oil the very earliest monuments The 
most striking of these is the scene on a has lelief discovered 
in the temple of Chunsu at Kainak, a drawing of which is 
given by M Chabas and Dr Ebers The subjects* of the ' 
ope ration are apparently the two children of liauieses II , 
the founder of the temple Their age, bays Dr Ebers, 
must bo between six and ten, which agrees with the present 
custom in Egypt, where, as Mi Lane tells us, circumcision ( 
is generally pei formed m the tilth or sixth year, though 
often postponed by peasants to the twelfth, thirteenth, or 
even fourteenth year (Modem Eqyptians, l 71) It has 
often been asserted that only the priests underwent the 
operation, but there is no earlier evidence lor this than 
that of Ongen (ed Lommatzsch, iv 138), m whose time 
it is quite possible that the Egyptians, like the later Jews, 
sought to evade a peculiarity which exposed them Co 
lidicule and contempt 

But the rite of circumcision is known among nations 
which cannot be suspected of communication with Egypt 
Similai causes produce similar effects all the world over 
It was in use in some form among the ancient civdized 
peoples of Cential America, though this is better attested 
of the Nahu a branch (including the Aztecs) than of ^he 
Maya (Bancroft, Native Races, vol in ) It is still kept 
up among the Teamas and Manaos oil the Amazon , also 
among three distinct races m the South Seas, among most 
of the tribes of Australia, among the Papuans, the New 
Caledonians, and the inhabitants of the New Hebrides It 
is widely spread m Africa, especially among the Kaffir 
tribes Among the Bech uanas the boys who are circum- 
cised together form a sort of society, for which among 
other reasons, Waitz conjectures that the Bech uanas com 
mumcated the rite to the other Kaffirs. Prichard (Physical 
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History of Mankind, u 287) rightly dismisses the idea 
that the Kafiirs borrowed the rite from Mahometan nations, 
though the progress of Islam will help to account for its 
prevalence m other parts ot Africa 

III Very different views were held m antiquity as to 
the meaning of the rite of circumcision There was a myth 
* common to Egypt and Phoenicia, though not of very ancient 
date ^1 its extant Egyptian form, which seems to bring 
circumcision mto connection with the Bun god In the 
Book of the Dead , chap xvu , we read of “ the blood which 
proceeded from the limb of the god lla, when he wished to 
cut himself,” which the late Vicomte de Roug6 intcrpietcd, 
with much plausibility, of circumcision (Revue arifuologique , 
nouv. sdrie, 1 244) And m a fragment of the Plutonian 
Sanchomathon {Frugmenta JJistoricor um Gr error am, t*d 
* Muller, m 568, 569), we find a similar tale of El cir- 
cumcising his father Uranos, or, according to another 
version, himself, and the blood flowing into the springs and 
nvers Space forbids us to discuss the beatings of this 

myth Herodotus (u 37) ascubes the Egyptian custom 

to the motive of cleanliness ( naOapiorrpros cb'oca) This is 
also one of the four causes reported on the authority of 
tradition by Philo the Jew {Opera, ed Mangey, n 210), 
the three others being the avoidance of caibuncle, the 
symbolizing of purity of heart, and the attainment of a 
numerous offspring Mere cleanliness, however, seems 
hardly an adequate motive for the practice Sanitary 
reasons seem much more probable, judging fioin the 
well-ascer tamed physic al advantages of circumcision to 
the Jewish race But even this is not i complete 
explanation Why was tho practice adopted by sumo 
nations and not by others 1 The most scientific theory is 
th it which refers it to a religious instinct common to all 
nations, though not always expressing itself m the same 
way^arid this seems even to be at least obscurely indicated 
by the tradition of the Israelites The prophet Jeremiah 
(ix 25, 26), too, puts it in the same class with cutting off 
the ban (comp llcrod in 8), which, like other bodily 
mutilations, lias been shown to be of the nature of a 
representative sacrifice (Tylor's Primitive Culture, n 363, 
304) Tho pnuciple of substitution was familial to all 
ancient nations, and not least to the Israelites Witness 
the story of Oon xxn ,tlie pasclial lamb, and the ledomption 
of the first-born by an offering (Exod xm 11-16), and 
compaie the smgulai phrase ascribed to Saul m 1 Sam 
•xvui 25 On this principle circumcision was an economical 
recognition of the divine ownership of human life, a part of 
tho body being sacrificed to preserve the remainder But 
it was more than this , otherwise it would scarcely have 
assorted its claim to existence among the Jews, whoa all 
other mutilations were strictly fm bidden as heathenish 
(L^ xix 27, xxi 5) It can scarcely be doubted that it 
was a sacrifice to the awful power upon u horn the fruit of 
the womb depended, and having once tixcd itself in the 
minds of the people, neithei priest nor prophet could 
eradicate it All that these could do was to spiritualize it into 
ft symbol of devotion to a high religious ideal (comp J er 
iv 4, Deut x 16, Jer ix 25) 

In conclusion, wo must briefly iefet to an analogous 
rite, of which women are m mauy countries the subjects 
It is said to consist m mutilation of tbe clitoris, which is 
sometimes connected with the degiading practice of mfibu- 
lation It was prevalent m the time of Strabo (pp 771, 
824/ m Arabia and in Egypt, and, us Mr Lane attests, is 
still native to those regions {Modern Egyptians, l 73, 
Arabic Lexicon, & v “liafada”) Oarsten Niebuhr heard 
that it was practised on both shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and at Baghdad {Description de VArahre, p 70) It ap- 
pears in some parts of West Africa, e g , Dahomey, but is said 
to be still more common in the eastern part of that continent 
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See F C Baur, Tubtnger ZeUschrtft, 1832, Heft 1 , Ewald, 
Antiquities of Israel, hng Trans , pp 89-97 , Biidmgei, “Egypt- 
ische Einwirkungen auf Ilcbraisclie Culte," in BencJite of \ienna 
Academy , Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt, vol v p 318 , 
Cliabas, Revue anheologiquc, n s , vol m pp 298-300 , Ebeis, 
Egypten und die Bucher Musis , vol i pp 278 284, G Grey, 
Travels in Austral ui, vol n p 343 , Waltz, A nthropoloqie der 
Naturvolker, vol n pp 111,390, Peschel, J’Olh rk untie , Burton, 

“ Notes ( on nee ted with the Jlahoiiians,” m Memoirs of the Anthro- 
pological Society," 1803-04 {T K (' ) 

CIRCUS, m Roman Antiquity, was a building for the 
exhibition of horse and chariot racing It consisted of 
tiors of seats running parallel with the sides of the course, 
anti forming a crescent round one of the ends The other 
end was straight and at right angles to the course, so that 
the plan of the whole had nearly the foim of an ellipse cut 
in half at its vortical axis Along the trans\eise axis ran a 
fence {spina) separating the leturn course from the staitmg 
one The Bti night end had no seats, but was occupied by 

the stalls {caret res) wlieie tho chariots and horses were held 
in readiness This end constituted also the fiont of the 
building with the main cutiance At each end of the course 
wtie conical pillars (mtta>) to mark its limits 

The oldest building of this kind m Rome was the ClKCUB 
Maximus, in the valley between tho Palatine and Aventine 
hills, where previous to any permanent structure laces ap* 
peai to have been held beside tho altar of the god Consus 
The first building is assigned to Tarquin the younger, but 
for a long time little seems to have been done to complete 
its accommodation, Rince it is not till 329 b c that we hear 
of stalls being erected for the chariots and horses It was 
not m fact till under the empire that the cncus became a 
conspicuous public resort Caesar enlarged it to sunn extent, 
and also made a canal 10 feet bioad between the lowest 
tier of scats and the course as a precaution for tho spec- 
tators’ safety when exhibitions ot fighting with wild beasts, 
such as were afterwards confined to the amphitheatic, took 
place Wheu these exhibitions weic remo\ ed, and the canal 
( rut i/nis) was no longer necessary, Nero filled it up Augus 
tus is said to have placed an obelisk between the meta) 
or goals, and to have built a new pulvinar, or state box , 
but if this is taken m connection with the fact that the 
cucas had been partially dost toyed by fire in 31 BC, it 
may be supposed that besides this he had rostoicd it 
altogether Only the lower tiers of seats were of stone, the 
others being of wood, and this, from the liability to file, may 
account lor the fiequent restorations to which itwassubject, 
it would also explain the falling of the seats by which a 
crowd of people wert killed in the time of Antoninus Pius 
In the reign of Claudius, appaieritly alter a file, the car- 
ceres of stone (tufa) wire replated by marble, and the metre 
of w r ood by bronze gilt Under Domitian, again, after a 
fire, the cut us was lubuilt and the caiceies increased to 12 
instead of 8 as before The work was finished by Trajan 
The number of people it could seat is given at 150,000 and 
at 250,000, the lattei bung supposed to be the more cor- 
rect This was the only public spectacle at which men and 
women were not assigned to separate places The lower 
scats were reserved for persons of rank , the state box, sug- 
gest us or cubiculurn, was midway m tbe range of seats The 
principal object ot attraction apart from tbe racing must 
have been the spina or low wall which ran down the middle 
of the course, with its obelisks, images, and ornamental 
shrines On it also were seven figures of dolphins and 
seven oval objects, one of which was taken down at every 
round made in a race, so that spectators might see leadily 
how the contest proceeded The chariot race consisted of 
seven rounds of tho course The chariots started abreast, 
but m an oblique line, so that the outer chariot might be 
compensated for the wider circle it had to make at the 
other end Such a race was called a missus, and as many 
as 24 of these would take place in a day The competitors 
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wore different colours, originally white and red (albata and 
russata) , afterwards the colouis green (pragma) and blue 
( veneta ) were added, and fuithor, under Domitian, gold and 
purple, but these last two were not long retained To pto 
vide the horses and large stall of attendants, it was necessary 
to apply to iich capitalists and owners of studs, and from 
this there giew up in time four select companies (factions) 
of circus purveyois which wete identified with the four 
colours, and with which those who organized the races 
had to contract loi the proper supply of horses and men 
The di ivors, who were mostly slaves, were sometimes held in 
high repute for their skill The horses most valued were 
those of Sicily, Spain, and Cappadocia Chariots with two 
horses (b«/cr) or four (tpmdtupr) were most common, 
but sometimes also they hail three (l)u/a j ) and exceptionally 
more than four horses Occasionally there was combined 
with the chariots a race of rideis (( lesaUmn ), each rider 
having two houses and leaping fiorn one to the other dunng 
the race At certain of the races the proceedings were 
opened by a pompa or procession in which images of the 
gods and of the imperial family deified weie conveyed in 
cars diawn by horses, mules, or elephants, attended by the 
colleges of pucsts, and led by the presiding magistrate 
seated m a chariot iu the dross and with the insignia of a 
tnumphator The procession passed from the capitol along 
the forum, and on to the circus, where it was received by 
the people standing and clapping their hands The pre- 
siding magistrate gave the signal for the races by throwing 
a white tlag (mappa) cm to the course Next in importance 
to the Circus Maximus in Home was the ClRrus Flaminius, 
erected 221 nc, m tho censorship of C Flaminius, from 
whom it may have taken its name , or the name may have 
been derived f rom i’ruta Fiammia, where it was situated, and 
where also were held plebeian mootings The only games 
that are positively known to have been celebrated m this 
circus wero the Ludi Tauru and Plebeu Theie is no 
mention of it after the 1st century Its ruins wore 
identified m the lfith centui} at S Catenna de Funan and 
the Palaz/o Mattel A third circus in Home was erected 
by Caligula m the gardens of Agrippina, and was known 
as the Circus N kronih, from the notoriety winch it obtained 
through the Circonsian pleasuies of Nero A fouith was 
constructed by Maxentms outside the Porta Appia mar the 
tomb of Coeeilia Metella, wheie its nuns are still, and now 
afford tho only instance fiom which an idea of the ancient 
circi in Rome can be obtained It was traced to Caracal la, 
till the discovery of an inscription showed it to be the woik 
of Maxentms Old topographers speak of six circi, but 
two of these appear to be imaginary, the Circus Flora* 
and tho Circus Salustu There lemain then the foui 
descubed above, — C Maximus, Flaminius, Neroms, and 
Maxentn 

Circus races weie held in connection with the following 
public festivals, and generally outlie last day of the festival 
if it extended over more than oue day — (1) The Cnnsuaka , 
August 21, December 15, (2) Etpiivut, February 27, March 
14, (3) L udi Romani, September 4-19 , (4) Ludi Pie - 
ben f November 4-17, (5) Cerialta , April 12-19, (6) 
Ludi A polk naret, July 13, (7) Ludi Meyalen sejt, April 
4-10 , (8) Plot aka , April 28-May 3 (asm) 

CIRENCESTER, or Cioestkk, a parliamentary borough 
and market-town oi England, m the county of Gloucester, 
16 miles south-east of the town of that name, and 88 
miles by road and 95 by tho Gieat Western Railway from 
London It returns one member to Parliament, and is a 
polling-place for East Gloucestershire Not being incor- 
porated, it is governed by two high constables and 14 
wardsmen, elected annually Cirencester was created a 
separate hundred by a charter granted m the reign of 
Henry IV The town, which is situated on the River 
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Churn, and is m connection with a branch of the Thames 
and Severn Canal, has four principal streets, and contains a 
free grammar-school, alms-houses, a 
savings bank, a museum, a public lib- 
rary, bieweries, and a carpet factory 
The church is a fine structure of the 
15th century, with an embattled 
tower 134 feet high a fine decorated 
porch, and several lateral chapels 
The Royal Agricultural College, 
which adjoins Oakley Paik, the seat 
of Lord Bathuist, is about a mile and 
a half from the town It is a handsome Aln * 8 of ^ ircn< ester 
edifice, with a frontage of 190 feet, facing Noith Wiltshire 
Its buildings include a chapel, a dining hall, a library, 
a lecture theatre, laboiatones, class rooms, private studies 
aud dormitories foi tho students, apartments for resident 
professors, and servants’ offices , also a museum containing 
a collection oi anatomical and pathological preparations, and 
mmeralogical, botanical, and geological specimens The 
college farm comprises 500 acres, 450 of winch are arable , 
and on it are the well appointed farm buildings and the 
vetenuary hospital Resides agriculture, the course of 
instruction at tho college includes chemistry, natural and 
mechanical philosophy, natural history, mensuration, 
surveying, and diawmg, and other subjects of practical 
importance to the farmer, proficiency m which is tested by 
means of sessional examinations There is some manufac- 
ture of carpets, woollen cloths, and dimers’ knives, but the 
in dust lies of Cirencester are chiefly agricultural It has 
now a chamber for tho piornotion of agriculture, and the 
maket is accounted one of the best for livestock in the 
weHt of England In 1871 the population of the boiough, 
winch, including the parish of Stratton, has an area of 5985 
acri s, amounted to 7681 , that of the parish was 707^ 

Cirem ester ouupics the site of Oonnwn, Conmum, or Duro- 
loinovium, the capital of the Dobnm, ami an important military 
station of tho Romans, situated at the jum tion of the Fosse way 
with the Prinin and Ickmtld streets In 577 it was taken by 
(enwlm, king of Wessex, and in 878 by the Danes, and it was 
the se it of a council held by ('amite about the year 10‘20 An 
d)he y foi Blue k Canons, rein s of whic h still exist, was founded he re 
by flurry 1 m 1117 The town was garrisouod tor the^Pailiame nt 
at the commencement of the. Civil War, and was taken by Rupeit in 
1042 , but in 1848 it was tinolly surremleied to Cromwell s fences 
Numerous Roman antiejuitn s have from time to time bet n diseovm d 
nt Ciiem e sit r, and re mains of the am ic nt walls, two miles in cir 
e mt, and of a Roman ampithe utre are still to be seen there (See* 
All the Yuir Round, No 494, Oct 10, 1808 

CIRTLLO, Domenico (1734-1799), physician and 
patriot, was born at Grugno in the kingdom of Naples 
Elected while yet a young man to the botanical chair left 
vacant by the death of Podillo, Cinllo went some years 
after wauls to England, where he was made member of the 
Royal Society, and to France, wheie he became the friend 
of Ruilon, Diderot, D’Alembert, and others of like %aik 
On his return to Naples he was appointed successively to 
the chairs of practical and theoretical medicine He wrote 
voluminously and well on scientific subjects, and he secured 
an extensive medical practice The entry into Naples of 
the French under Ohampionnet, and the proclamation of 
tho Parthenopeian Republic (1799), brought to a conclusion 
his life of laborious and thoughtful benevolence 9 Cinllo 
was chosen a representative of the people , he then became 
a member of the Legislative Commission, and was elected 
its president On the abandonment by the French of the 
young republic (June 1799), cardinal-general Ruffoand the 
army of Ferdinand of Bourbon returned to Naples, and the 
republicans withdrew, ill-armed and inadequately pro 
visioned, to the forts After a short siege, m which an 
English squadron under Captain Foote bore a prominent 
part, they surrendered on honourable terms Life and 
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liberty were guaranteed them by the signatures of Buffo, of 
Foote, and of Micherouxa, the Russian minister But the 
arrival of Nelson changed the complexion of affairs , he 
refused to ratify the capitulation Secure under the British 
flag,' too, Ferdinand and Catohne of Austria showed them- 
selves eagei for revenge The patriots were arrested , and 
Cinllo, who had tended the queen more than once, and 
whose •kill had been employed ou behalf of the English 
admiral himself, was thrown into prison with the otheis A 
court was formed to tiythe captives, and Cirillo was brought 
before them Neither Ins age, nor Ins fair life and fame, 
nor his heroic speech and bearing, availed with them, and 
he was condemned to death Nelson attempted to savo 
> him, and Ferdinand consented to forego his vengeance if 
# the republican would ask for mercy lie refused, and was 
hanged Cirillo, whose favourite study was botany, and 
who was recognized as an entomologist by Linmeus, left 
many books, m Lutm and Italian, all of them treating of 
medical and scientific subjects, and all of little value 
now save as indications of the writer’s fine qualities as 
a man of science and humanitarian Exception must, 
however, be made in favour of the Virtu Alorah dell' 
Asiuo, a pleasant philosophical opuscule remarkable for its 
double charm of sense and st) le 

CIRTA, an ancient city of Numidia, m Africa, in the 
country of the Massyli It was legal ded by the Romans 
as the strongest position m Numidia, and was made by 
them the converging point of all their great military roads 
in that country By tho early emperors it was allowed 
to fall into decay, but was afterwards restored by Con- 
stantine, from whom \t took its modern name See Con- 
stantine 

1JIS-SUTLEJ STATES This term has for many 
years been obsolete, as inapplicable to modern territonal 
arraugen*ents It came into uso m 1809, when the Sikh 
chiefs south of the Sutlej (Satlaj) passed under British 
protection, and was generally applied to tho country south 
of the Sutlej and north of tho Delhi teintory, bounded on 
tho E by the Himalayas, and on the W by Soisfi District 
Prioi to 1846, the gieatei part of this territory was inde- 
pendent, the chiefs bung subject merely to cuntiol fiom a 
political officer stationed at Ambfdd, and styled tho agent 
of the govoinor-general for the Cis-Sutloj States After 
the first Sikh war the full administration of the terntory 
became vested in the officer aheady mentioned Ln 1849 
•occuried the annexation of the Punjab, when the Cis-Sutlej 
States Commissioneiship, comprising the distucts of 
Amb&lA, Fero/pui, Ludhidmi, Thanetew&r, and Simla, was 
incojpoiated with the new piovince The name continued 
to be applied to this division until 1862, when, owing to 
Ferozpur having been transferred to the Lahore, and a part 
of Than6>WtU to tho Delhi Division, it ceased to be appro- 
priate Since then, the thief lemuiumg has been known as 
the Ambdl/i or Umballa Diusion Those of old Cis Sutlej 
States wdiich still retain their independence are Gati&hi, 
Jluno, Ndbhd, Malei Kotld, and Faiidkot 

CISTERCIANS, a religious order of tho rule of St Bene- 
dict, founded in 1098, by St Robert abbot of Molesme 
It w f as so named from its oiiginal convent m the forest of 
Citeaux (Cistorcium), about 14 miles noith-east of Beaune 
This order became so powerful that it governed almost all 
Europe both m temporal and spiritual concerns, and through 
the exertions of St Beinaul of Clan \ aux had increased so 
rapidly in power, that within a cuitmy from its foundation 
it embraced 800 rich abbeys in different countries of Europe 
Theabbeysof La Foiti 4 , Pontigny, Clanvaux, and Monmond 
were offshoots of that of Citeaux, and produced m their 
turn a great number of separate communities, all which 
continued under the supenntendence of the abbey of Citeaux 
The abbey of Monmond alone possessed 700 benefices , 
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and its supremacy was acknowledged by the military orders 
of Calatrava, Alcantara, and Montesa m Spain, and by those 
of Christ and of Avis in Portugal But the most famous 
of all the communities of this older was that of Clairvuux, 
founded in 1115 by St Bernard (see Bkknaiid) Towauls 
tho end of the 12th century, however, the immense wealth 
of Citeaux began to operate unfavomably on its discipline, 
and led the way to gieat coi nipt ions Jeun do la Barn&ie, 
abbot of N6tre-I)ame ties Ftuillants, neai Toulouse, suc- 
ceeded in 1577 m effecting a relorm, which gave rise to 
the Fueillants m France, and likewise to the Reformed 
Rci nai dines m Italy But of all the leforms among the 
Cistercians, the most celebrated was that effected by the 
abbot of La Trappe m 1G64 

Dependent on the ubbej' of Citeaux thcie were about 
1801) monasteiies and an equal number of nunneries This 
ancient abbey was the buual-place of all the dukes of 
Burgundy of the ongmal line, with the exception of the 
first two, who died bet ore its foundation 

The Cistei cians were involved in the general fate of tho 
religious orders during the penod of the French Revolution 
of 1789, and wire icduced to a few (onvents m Spain, 
Poland, Austria, and the Saxon part of Upper Lusatia 

Tho habit of the order is a white robe or cassock, 
with a black scapulary and a woollen girdle The nuns 
weai a white tunic and a black scapulary and girdle 

The order began by exercising more austerity than either 
the Benedictines of that pen id (the lltli century) or the 
Clumae monks who had emeigul liom the Rcneclutmeorder 
two centuries earlier This austenty was exhibited, not 
only m the rude and scanty faie of the brethren (limited 
during a gieat part of ttie yeai to one meal a day) and in 
the gieat amount of silence imposed, but likewise m the 
dress, tho sacred vestments, and the church furniture of 
the order The Clumae monks not only possessed fine 
churches, but were also m tlu habit of adorning them 
with pictures, jewelled crosses, anel other elaborate decora- 
tions, while then vestments and chalices were in keeping 
with this splendour indeed one of then fust men, St 
Hugh, a eontcmpoiary of St Bcmaid, stiongly maintained 
the principle that nothing could be too rich and costly 
for the divine service But St Stephen Hauling, the 
Fnglish monk, who, though only the second abbot, 
was the virtu ll cuatoi of Cistercian rule and discipline, im- 
pressed on the Cisteieian mind a eliffi unt principle*, and 
trained up St Bernard m it Their chasubles we re to bo 
only of linen, the chalice not of gold but of silver gilt, 
anel even the white robo of the order was less voluminous 
in its folds than that of the Clumae bretlncn In one 
respect, however, tho sense of beauty sums to have been 
allowed to operate Although the matnial was to be 
coarse, yet the foim of a v< stment might be carefully looked 
to, and this taste for beauty of foim led m due time 
to great advances in tho uirhitertiuc of their buddings 
This difference between the Cistercians and the Clumacs 
occasioned consideiable nvalry and even bitterness of senti- 
ment, — the Cistercians being in danger of something like 
Ph uisau pride m contrasting their own severer mlc with the 
comparative luxury of then neighbour the Cluniacs, who 
apparently afforded some gumnd foi the charge of lel&xa- 
tion of discipline, especially in the 12th ccntiny afti r the 
death of St Hugh 

In tho matter of government, the Cisteieian order (as 
constituted by St Stephen Harding at a guieial chapter 
held in 1119) differed both from the Benedictine and from 
the Clumae constitutions According to the rule of St 
Benedict each monasteiy was to bean independent monarchy 
under its own abbot, although m extiaoidmary cases 
neighbouring monasteries of the older might interfere m 
the election of an abbot This independence had not been 

V — ioo 
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found to work well, and the Cluniac rule made each 
daughter monastery to be subject to Cluny, and to receive 
its prior from his appointment Such subordination tended 
to greater regularity of discipline, and greatly increased the 
power of the older, especially when abbeys were assailed 
by laymen or unduly harassed by bishops The abbot of 
Cluny became a veritable pnnce with 314 monasteries sub- 
ject to him, and with the right of coining money, which 
was accepted as readily as that of tho king of France But 
its concentration of power m a single hand involved the 
risk attendant upon all such despotisms , and the Abbot 
hmtius, who had succeeded St Hugh about 1109 seems 
to have endangered the entire system by an extravagance 
which loaded Cluny with debt, and by his ambition m 
claiming the title of Abbot of Abbots, and in endeavouring 
to sway the oldest Benedictine house itself, the famous 
abbey of Monte Casino St Stephen Harding framed a 
constitution for the* Cistei cians which aimed at combining 
the excellencies without the defects of the two systems 
Although iii Ins rule the abbot of Citeaux was to be recog- 
nized as tho Pain Universalis Ordmu, yet a system of 
reciprocal visitation was to be carried on, and the four 
earliest houses which derived their origin from CPeaux — 
La Fert£, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Monmond — governed 
the abbeys which had respectively sprung from them 
The four abbots of these eldest daughters of Citeaux might 
even in an exin me case, with the consent of a general 
chapter, depose tho head of tho order, the abbot of Citeaux 
This constitution, known as the Chart of Chanty, exercised 
much influence upon other orders, and in some degree upon 
that of Cluny But it gave rise to a claim which (though 
not intended by its author, and denounced by its greatest 
alumnus, St Bernard) was successfully urged in after years 
by the Cisterc ian, as well as by other orders, viz , an 
exemption fiotn episcopal superintendence 

With respect to intellectual culture and influence, the 
Cistercian order cannot claim a place m the front rank 
among the monastic bodies Devoted to worship, to 
penance, to contemplation, and to culturo of the soil, the 
order did not, like some others, admit the relaxation ot 
scholastic disputations No doubt it received learned 
men into its fold Tt is also true that St Stephen Harding, 
with some of his brethren, undertook a revision of the 
Bible, that copies of many valuable works were made by 
the brethren (though, with less ornamentation than the 
illuminated MSS of some other ordeis), and that St 
Bernard was solicitous to furnish all tho monastenes 
founded by lnmsolf with good libraries Novel theless, 
as an order, tho Cistercians have not achiovcd such triumphs 
of learning as the Benedictines, the Dominicans, or the 
Jesuits 

But no order springing out fiom the Benedictine proved 
so popular as the Cistei ciati During the 1 1th century its 
houses were multiplied m every direction It touched 
both ends of the social scale St Bernard and the thirty 
novices who joined with him were all of noble birth , many 
similar accessions wore made from time to time, and m the 
12th centuiy wo read of fifteen young German princes 
entering the order But a place was also found for the 
poor and uneducated Such as could not be choir brethren, 
might be lay biethreii and till the fields , and the contrast 
tetwoen a labouier of this sort, partaking of the dignity of 
a great and powerful community, and the neighbouring 
husbandman, the serf of some feudal lord, was in the eyts 
of many all in favour of tho monk It may have tended 
towards that emancipation of the labourers so largely 
effected by the monastic orders and celebrated m a well- 
known sonnet by Wordsworth 

Tho order seems to have especially thriven m England 
From Waverley in Surrey, the earliest Cistercian settle 
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ment m the country, they spread over Britain, especial lj 
by the rivers of Yorkshne, and extended into Scotland. 

The overthrow of the Cistercian houses at the time of 
the Reformation is a part of general monastic history. 
While some of the dissolutions were unjust, and the exe- 
cution of abbots mere judicial murders, the luxury of the # 
great Yorkshire houses seems quite undeniable, and per- 
haps their overthrow may, on the whole, bo thought to 
favour the dictum of Mr Carlyle, — that nothing is crushed 
from without, until it is ripe to pensh from withm 

For authorities see the articles already referred to See also 
Mannouez, Annalcs Ctstercienses, 4 vols folio, Lyons, 1642, 
and tne vanoiiB biographies of St Bernard by Alban Butler, 
Neander, l)e Ratisbon, Morrison, and otheis , and The Cis- 
tercian Saints of England , especially St Stephen Harding , 
edited by )ohu Henry Newman, London, 1844 Dean Milman 
cautions his readers against the love of legend displayed in these 
biographies, but praises “their research and exquisite charm of 
style, Lat Christianity , bk vm chap 4 See also Cheruel, 
Dictiorinaire Historique , Palis, 1856 , and for the artistic elements, 
so far as regards paintings, Mrs Jamieson’s Legends of the 
Monastic Order s, London, 1850 , also Cosmo Jnnes’s Scotland in 
the Middle Ages, Edinburgh, 1860 , Records of the Monastery of 
Kmloss , by John Stuart, LL D , Edinburgh, 1872 , and an article 
“Cistercian Ahbtys m Yorkshire” in Fraser's Magazine for Sep- 
tember 1876 (J G C ) 

CITEAUX, or Cisteatjx, a village m France, in the 
department of Cote d’Or, about 7 miles cast of the town 
of Nuits, and 12 from Dijon It is celebrated for the 
great abbey founded by Robert do Molesme m 1098, which 
became the head-quarters of the Cistercian order (see 
last article) The buildings are now occupied as a refor- 
matory for juvenile criminals , and m the neighbourhood 
is an extensive agricultural college 

CITHHCRON, or as it is now called from its pine forefts, 
Elatea, a famous mountain, or rather mountain range, in 
the south of Boeotia, separating that state from Megans and 
Attica It was greatly celebrated m Grecian mythology, 
and is frequently mentioned by the great poets of Greece, 
especially by Sophocles It was on Cithaeron that Action 
was changed into a stag, that Pentheus was torn to pieces 
by the Bacchantes whose orgies he had been watching, 
and that the infant CEdipus was exposed This fountain, 
too, was tho scene of the mystic ntes of Dionysus , and the 
festival of the Daidala m honour of Juno was celebrated 
on its summit The carriage road from Athens to Thebes 
crosses the range by a picturesque defile which has at one 
time been guarded on the Attic side by a strong fortress,' 
the ruins of which are known as Gkyphto kastro or Gipsy 
Castle 

CITRIC ACID, or Oxytricarballyuc Acid, C fl P 8 0 7 
or C*H 4 (OH)(CO OH) d , a totruhydiic tnbasic acid, first 
prepared m the solid state by Scheele, in 1784, from the 
juice of lemons, m which it exists m laige quantity It is 
present also m oranges, citrons, currants, gooseberries and 
many other fruits, and m several bulbs and tubers It is 
made on a large scale from hme or lemon juice, chiefly in 
the months of November and December The juice is 
fermented for some time to free it from mucilage, then 
boiled and filtered, and neutralized with powdered chalk 
and a little milk of lime , the precipitate of calcium citrate 
so obtained is decomposed 'with dilute sulphuric ac^d, and 
the resulting solution of citric acid is separated by filtration, 
evaporated to remove calcium sulphate, and concentrated 
The concentration is best effected m vacuum pans The 
acid is thus procured m colourless rhombic prisms of the 
composition C 0 H 8 O 7 -fH/) Crystals of a different form 
are deposited from a strong boiling solution of the acid 
About 20 gallons of lemon juice should yield about 10 lb 
of crystallized citric acid The acid may also be prepared 
from tho juice of unnpe gooseberries Calcium citrate for 
exportation in the place of lemon juice must be manu- 
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factored with care to avoid an excess of chalk or lime, 
which would precipitate constituents of the juice that cause 
the fermentation of the citrate and the production of calcium 
acetate and butyrate 

Citric acid has an agreeable sour taste It is soluble m 
• Jths of its weight of cold, and m half its weight of boiling 
water, and dissolves in alcohol, but not in ether At 150° 
C. it melts, and on the continued application of heat boils, 
giving off its water of crystallization At 175° C , it is 
resolved into water and aconitic acid, C 0 H (? O 6 , a substance 
found m Eqniaetum fluoiatile. monkshood, and other 
plants A higher temperature decomposes this body into 
carbonic anhydride and itaconic acid, C r| II f <) 4 , which, again, 
by the expulsion of a molecule of water, yields citracomc 
anhydride, C 6 H 4 () 3 Citric acid digested at a temperature 
below 40° C with concentrated sulphuric acid gives oft 
carbonic oxide With fused potash it forms potassium 
oxalate and acetate It is a strong acid, and dissolved m 
water decomposes the carbonates and attacks iron and zinc 
Citric acid, m common with other tnbasic acids, evolves 
about three times the amount of heat disengaged by acetic 
acid when quantities of these two bodies in the proportion 
of their molecular weights are saturated with soda, — one 
molecule of the tnbasic being equivalent to three of the 
monobasic acid 

The citrates are a numerous class of salts, the most 
soluble of which are those with alkaline bases , the alkaline 
earthy citrates are insoluble Citric acid, being tnbasic, 
forms either acid monometallic, acid dimetallic, or neutral 
tnmetallic salts , thus, mono-, di-, and tri-potassic and 
sodic citrates are knewii In a few salts a fourth atom of 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal, and citric acid is therefore 
considered by some chemists to be tetrabasic Citric acid 
gives with excess of lime-water a slight precipitate of calcium 
citrate * a further precipitate is produced by boiling, but it 
is redissolved as the liquid cools Solution of citnc acid 
may bo approximately titrated by means of baryta- water 
and litmus 

The impurities occasionally present m citric acid arc salts 
of potassium and sodium, traces of iron lead, and coppci 
cferived rfrom the vessels used for its evaporation and 
crystallization, and free sulphuric, tartaric, and even oxalic 
acul Tartanc acid, which is sometimes present m large 
quantities as an adulterant m commercial citric acid, may 
m be detected in the presence of the Litter, by the production 
of a precipitate of acid potassium tartrate when potassium 
acetate is added to a cold solution of the sample of 
acid to be tested Another mode of separating tho two 
acids is to comert them into calcium salts, winch are then 
treated with a perfectly neutral solution of cupric cblonde, 
soluble cupric citrate and calcium chloride being formed, 
while cupric tartrate remains utidissolved Citric is 
furthermore distinguished from tartaric acid by the fact 
that an ammonia solution of silver taitrate produces a 
brilliant silver mirror when boiled, whereas citric of silver 
is reduced only after prolonged ebullition 

Citnc acidis used in calico pnntmg,also m the preparation 
of effervescing draughts, and occasionally as a rofngerant 
and antiscorbutic, instead of fresh lemon juice, to which, 
howerer, it is therapeutically inferior In the form of lime 
juice it has long been known as an mtidote for scurvy, and 
several of the citrates are much employed as medicines 
„ CITRON, a species of Citrus (C medua, Risso), belong- 
ing to the Natural Order An? antiaceir, which furnishes 
also the orange, lime, and shaddock The citron-tree is an 
evergreen growing to a height of about 8 feet , it has 
long, pendent and, m the wild varieties, spiny branches, 
pale-green, oblong, and sub-sorrate leaves, and flowers 
purpje without and white within The fruit is ovate or 
oblong, protuberant at the tip and from 5 to 6 inches 
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long, with a rough, furrowed, adherent rind, the inner 
portion of which is thick, white, and fleshy, the outer, 
thin, green ish-yol low, and very fragrant The pulp is 
sub-acid and edible, and its seeds are bitter There are 
many varieties of the fruit, some of them of great weight 
and size The Madras citron has the form of an oblate 
sphere , and in the “fingered cition” of China, the lobes 
are separated into tinger-like di\isicms 

Oallosio and De Candolle consider citrons and lemons to 
be distinct species , but the former authority states that 
seed produced by lemon-trees giowmg amongst citron-trees 
gave varieties which wero intermediate between the two 
species , and by some botanists citrons, lemons, and oranges 
aie held to be all varieties of the wild Citrus medico. 
According to Dr O Bird wood, however, the orange and 
lemon are both natives of Upper India, the former being 
derived from the wild Citrus A uranUumul Gurhwal, Sikkim, 
and Khasia, and the lemon, lime, and pro! ably citron also, 
from the wild Citrus Lrmonum of the valleys of Sikkim 
and Kumaon, of which the Cittus medua was the first 
cultivated variety ( Athenaeum , No 2544, July 20, J876, 
p 151) 

The citron tree thrives m the open air m China, Persia, 
the West Indies, Madeira, Sicily, Corsica, and tho waimer 
parts of Spain and Italy , and m conservatories it is often 
to be seen m more northerly regions It was described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Media, it appears, however, not 
to be indigenous to Persia, but to have been introduced 
into that countiy and other lands from North India, where 
it was found growing wild by Dr Hoyle It was early 
known to the ancients, and the fruit was held m great 
esteem by them , but they seem to have been acquainted 
with no other member of the An? aid inner, the introduction 
of oranges and lemons into the countries of the Mediterranean 
being due to the Arabs, between the 10th and 15th centu- 
ries Josephus tells us that “ the Jaw* of the Jews required, 
that at the feast of tabernacles every one should have 
branches xif palm tree and citron-tree ” ( Avtiq , xm 13, 
5), and the Hebrew* word tappuarh , rendeicd “apples” 
and “apple-tree” m Cant n 3,5, Pro\ xxv 11, »kc , 
probably signifies the citron tree and its fruit Oribasius 
m the 4th century describes the fruit, a< curately distin- 
guishing the three parts of it About the 3d century the 
tree was introduced into Italy, and, as Gallcsio informs 
us, it was much grown at Salerno in the 11th century 
In China, citrons are placed m apartments to make thorn 
fragrant The rind of the citron uelds two perfumes, od of 
ced?ct and oil of niton, isomeric with oil of turpentine , and 
when preserved it is much esteemed as a sweetmeat 

Orilusn Sardinia Collrdorum Medicinal mm Lihn A VII , 1 i 
c 64 {!>( citrw ) , Gallcsio, Triutf du Citrus (181]), Dnrwin, Ant» 
mah and Plants under Domestication , vol l pj> 3*54-6 (1868), 
Bimdis, Forest Flora of Forth- licit and Central India , p 51 
(1874) 

CITTA DELLA PIEVE, a town of Italy, m the province 
of Umbria and district of Orvieto, about six miles from the 
station of Chiusi on the railway between Siena Rome 
It was the birthplace of Pietro Perugmo, and still preserves 
some of his finest works Of these several are to be found 
in the cathedral, and his fresco of the adoration of the Magi 
adorns the oratory of the Disciphnati Population, 6500 

CITTA DI GASTELLO, a town of Italy, pleasantly 
situated on the left bank of the Tiber, m the province of 
Perugia, 25 miles N by W from the town of that name 
It has a cathedral, dedicated to St Floridus and dating from 
1 503, a largo number of interesting churches with valuable 
paintings, a communal palace of tho 13th century, ap epis 
copal palace remodelled since 1789 and no fewer than four 
mansions belonging to the Vitelli familj,who governed the 
town m the 15th century, and were among the first to 
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patronize the youthful Raphael The city for a long time 
numbered several woi ks of this artist among its most pre- 
cious possessions , but they have all been removed except 
two of minor importance Citth di Castello occupies the 
site of the aucient Tifernum Tiberinum , which was chiefly 
famous for its connection with the younger Pliny, who had 
a villa m the neighbourhood The older city was destroyed 
by Totila, but numerous inscriptions have been discovered 
which prove its identity Population, 6090 

OITTl VECdlTA, or CittA. Notahilic, a fortified city 
of Malta, situated about six miles west of Valetta, on high 
ground which affords a view of a largo part of the island 
It is the seat of a bishop, and contains an episcopal seminary 
and a handsome modern cathedral, which is said by tradi- 
tion to occupy the site of the house of the governor Publius, 
who welcomed the apostle Paul In the rock beneith the 
city thoie are some remarkable catacombs, and a grotto, 
reputed to have given shelter to the apostle, is pointed out 
below the church of S Paolo About two miles from tho 
town is tho residence of the English governor, known as 
the palac<» of St Antonio , and at alike distance in another 
duectioii is the ancient palace of tho grand-masters of the 
oidei of St John, with an extensive public garden called 
II Ilnschotto Cittfc Vecclna was called Medina, or the 
(My, by the Arabs, and it probably represents the town 
of Mehta , which is mentioned by all the ancient geo- 
grapher It continued to be the capital of the island till 
the rise of Valetta in tho 16th century Population about 
7000 

CITY This word, derived through tho French cite 
from tho Latm avitan, is used m England with consider- 
able laxity as little more than a synonym ior town , while 
at tho same time there is a kind of tiaditional feeling ot 
dignity connected with it It was maintained by Coke 
and Blackstone that a city is a town incorporate which is 
or has been the see of a bishop , and this opinion has bceu 
very generally adopted since It docs not correspond, how- 
evoi, with actual English usage, foi Westminster, on the 
one lnnd, is called a city though it lias no evaporation , 
and Tilt t ford, Sherboutne, and Dorchester aie never so 
designated though they aio regularly incorporated and were 
once episcopal sees It is true, indeed, that the actual 
sees in the country all have a ioimal right to tho title, and 
that Westminster is the only place without a bishop tint 
has the same claim In the United States, where the 
ecclesiastical distinction does not exist, the application of 
the tenn depends on the kind and exlent of the municipal 
pri\ lieges possessed by the corporations, and eharteis aic 
given raising from tho rank of town to that of city This 
use of the woid is much more in keeping with its deuva- 
tion, which leads tho mmd back to tho idea of the social 
life and corporate action of a body of freemen , and it also 
agrees better with such classical English phrases as “aftee 
city,” an impel lal aty Both in Franco and in England 
the woid is populaily used to distinguish the older and 
central nucleus of some of tho larger towns such as London 
and Paris The history of the rise of cities and towns has 
been given m the aiticle Borough 

CIUDAD BOLIVAR See Angostura 

CIITD VI) REAL, tho chief town formerly of La Mancha, 
and now of the piovimo of Ciudad Real, in Spam, 97 
miles south flora Madud, on a plain between the Jabalon 
aud Guadiana It was built and fortihed by Alphonso the 
Wise m 1264, to check the progress of the Moors, and 
portions of tho walls and towers remain It has several 
fino churches, and a large hospital, founded by Cardinal 
Lorenzana It is one of the least commercial of the larger 
towns of Spam, deriving most of its trade from agriculture 
and an annual fair which is of great importance for the 
sale of asses and mules Population, 9000 
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CIUDAD REAL, the chief town of the state of Chiapas 
m Mexico, otherwise known as San Christobal (q v ) 
CIUDAD RODRIGO, a town of Spam, on the Agueda, 
in the province of Salamanca, near the frontier of Portugal 
It is fortified, and has ^ome good public buildings, including 
a cathedral (built m 1 1 90), several churches and convents, 
an aiena for bull-fights, and an episcopal seminary In 
the principal square are three Roman columns broughti from 
the ancient Malabnga, and remains of a Roman aqueduct 
are also extant A bridge connects the city with the 
suburbs, which are surrounded by a fertile and well-culti 
vated district There are man ufa< turns of woollen stuffs, 
leather, and linen, and the soap is celebrated in Spain as 
Jabon de Pmlra During the Peninsular war the town 
was taken by Marshal Mass&ia m 1810, and in 1812 by 
tho duke of Wellington, who received from the Cortes the 
title of duke of Ciudad Rodrigo Population, 5700 

CIUDADELA, a city, formerly tho capital of Minorca, 
at tho head of a deep and narrow bay on its west coast, 
25 miles north-west of Mahon It is sui rounded by walls, 
aud has a fine Gothic church Population upwards of 5000 

CIVET ( Fiver? a), a genus of Carnivorous Mammals form- 
ing with the genet and ichneumon tho family Viveirtdce, 
and characterized by the possession of a dtep pouch 
situated in tho neighbourhood of the genital organs (divided 
into two sacs each about tho sizo of an almond), into 
which the substance known as civet is poured from the 
glandular follicles secreting it This fatty substance is at 
lirst semifluid and of a yellow colour, but uiterw arils 
acquires the consistency of pomade and becomes darker 
It has a strong musky odour, exceedingly disagreeable to 
those unaccustomed to it, but “when propel ly diluted and 
combined with other scents it products a veiy pleasing 
effect, and possesses a much moro floud fragrance than 
musk, indeed it would be impossible to mutatvj same 
flowers without it ” (llimmel’s Ait of Veifiuneiy) There 
ate three species of civet producing Vivenidcp The Civet 
( Viveiia ewetta) is a native of North Afnca and extends 
as far south and west as Fernando Po It is from 2 to 3 
Let in length, exdusive of the tail, which is half the 
length of the body, anti stands from 10 to 12 inches high 
It is covered with long hair, that on tho middle line of the 
back being longest and capable of being raised or depressed 
at will, of a dark grey colour, with numerous transverse 
bl at k bands and spots It is chiefly nocturnal, aud is by 
preference carnivorous, feeding on buds and the smaller 
quadiupods, in pursuit of which it climbs trees, but it is 
said also to eat fruits, roots, and other vegetable matters 
in a state of captivity it is never completely tamed, aiuj is 
only thus kept for tho sake of tho civet, which is obtained 
in largest quantity from the male, especially when he is m 
good condition aud is subjected to lrutalion It is scraped 
from the pouch with a small spoon usually twice a week 
The Zibeth {Vive? ? a zibetha) is a widely distributed species 
ext eliding from Arabia to Malabar, and throughout several 
of the larger islands of the Indian Archipelago It is 
smaller tliau the civet, and wants the dorsal crest In the 
wild state it is exceedingly ferocious, doing great damage 
among poultry, and frequently making off with the young 
of the swine and sheep “ To the rapacity of the ^olf,” 
says Captain Williamson, “ it joins the agility of the cat 
and the cunning of tho fox ” When hunted it makes a 
determined resistance, and emits a scent so strong as even 
to sicken the dogs, who nevertheless are exceedingly foiid 
of the sport, and cannot be got to pursue any other game 
while the stench of the zibeth is in their nostrils In 
confinement, however, it becomes comparatively tame, and 
civet is obtained from it in considerable quantity In 
preparing this for the market it is usually spread out on 
the leaves of the pepper plant in order to free it from the 
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hairs that have become detached from the pouch. The 
Basse ( Viverra reuse) is the fiercest and most carnivorous 
of its kind, and remains untamed in confinement It is a 
native of Java, where it is found not unfrequently m 
fords ts at a moderate elevation above the sea level It is 
almost 3 feet long including the tail, and is prettily marked 
with dark longitudinal stripes, and with spots which have 
a disgnctly linear arrangement Its perfume, which is 
extracted m the same way as m the two preceding species, 
is highly valued and much used by the Javanese, who, 
according to Dr Horsfield, apply it to their dresses, and by 
means ol various unguents and mixtures of flowers to then 
persons British imports of civet are chiefly fiom the 
Indian Aichipelago, and when pure it is worth about £2 
per ounce It is frequently adulterated with butter or 
lard Fossil remains of extmet civets are found in the 
Miocene strata of Europe 

CIVID ALE, or more precisely Cividale del Friuli, a 
town of Italy, m the province of Udine, and about ten 
miles east of the city of that name, on the right bank of the 
Natisone, over which there is a bridge 250 feet m length 
It has an interesting collegiate church founded in 750, an 
antiquarian museum, and a militaiy training college The 
archives of the “ duonio ” contain various manuscripts of 
value, among which may be mentioned a 5th century copy 
of the translation of the Gospels by St Juomc, and the 
prayei-book of St Gertrude which dates from the lltli 
centuiy Cividale is generally supposed to occupy the site 
ot the ancient Fovum Jnlu, a town of the Garni, which 
rose to the rank of a Roman colony, became the capital of 
Venetia alter tlu destruction of Aquileia m 452, was made 
the seat of a duchy under tlic Lombards, and thus gave its 
name to the piovmce of Friuli Many ancient it mams 
have been bi ought to light from time to time, including 
vasqp, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, a temple, and another laigt 
building with mosaic floors In 1874 the tomb of the 
Lombard duke Gisulfo was distoveied Paulus Diaconus 
was born at Forum Julu in the 8tli century , and the 
actress Riston is a native of Cividalt Population, 8200 

CIVIL LAW This phrase, and its Latin equivalent jut 
cwnfe, have been used m a great variety of meanings Jus 
civile was sometimes used to distinguish that portion of the 
Roman law which was the proper or ancient law of the city 
or state of Rome iiom the jus gentium, or the law common 
to ail the nations Comprising the Roman world, which was 
lncoiporatul with the foimer through the egtncy of the 
prjetoiian edicts This lnstoiieal distinction remained as a 
permanent principle of division in the body of the Roman 
law Om of the first propositions of the Institutes of 
Justinian is the following — “ Jus autem civile vel gentium 
ita dividitur Omnes populi qui legibus et inonbus 
reguntui partim suo propno, paititn couimuni omnium 
hoimmim jureutuntur, nam quod quisque populus ipsi sibi 
jus constituit, id ipsius civitatis piopnum est, vocatuique 
jus civile quasi jus proprium ipsius civitatis Quod veio 
inturalis ratio inter omnes homines < onstituit, id npud omnes 
peneque custoditur, vocaturque jus gentium quasi quo jure 
oinuos gontes utuutur ” The jwa gentium of this passage is 
elsewhere identified with jus natuuile , so that the distinc- 
tion comes to be one between civil law and natuial or 
diving law The municipal or private law of a state is 
sometimes described as civil law m distinction to public or 
international law Again the municipal law of a state 
mify be divided into civil law and criminal law The 
phrase, however, is applied par exielleme to the system of 
law created by the genius of the Roman people, and handed 
down by them to the nations of the modern world The 
civil law in this sense would be distinguished from the 
local oi national law of modern states In England recent 
changes have reduced the number of courts m which the 


principles of the civil law are recognised, but we are still 
accustomed to say that the civil law has a certain limited 
application, and that the race of civilians or civil lawyers 
is not quite extmet The civil law m this sense is fuither 
to be distinguished from that adaptation of its principles 
to ecclesiastical purposes which is known as the canon law 
See Roman Law 

CIVITA CASTELLANA, a town of Italy, m the 
province of Rome, 17 miles ES E of Viterbo, situated on 
a volcanic plateau surrounded on all sides but one by deep 
ravines which send down their sticamlets to the Tiber 
The load from Borghetto crosses the goige by a magnificent 
bridge erected m 1712 by Curdmal lmpcriali The town 
is a bishop’s see, and has a cathedial dating from 1210, 
with beautiful mosaics and an interesting crypt adorned 
by an altar piece of the 14th century The citadel, which 
was lounded by Alexander VI and completed by Leo X , 
is used for the incarceration of state pnsoners In the neigh 
bourhood are the remains of the ancient city of Fa la turn 
Vet a s, well known m connection with the story of Cnmillua 
and tho sclioolmastei , poi turns of the ancient walls, gate- 
ways, and sepulchres are still to be seen at the edge ot the 
lavnie About four miles to the west aie the much more 
extensive rums of Falim Novi, now known as St a Muria 
di Fallen They present some of tho most lemarkable 
specimens of ancient military architectuie now m existence, 
consisting of walls neaily poifect, a laige number of square 
towers in good puservntion, and seveial finely aiclied gate- 
ways in the internal aua the most important buildings 
aie a Roman tlieatie elected on Etiuscan foundations, and a 
Loin bald thuich of the 12th century (the Abbadia di Nta 
Main) The population of Civita Castellana is about 4000 
CIVITA DI PENNE, an episcopal town of Italy , at the 
licud of a district m the piovmce ol Abiu/70 Ulteiion 1 , 
19 miles west ol Pescara Under the name of Pinna it 
was the chief city of the Vestiui, and is cclibiated in the 
history of the Social war for its obstinate resistance to the 
Roman aimy by which it was besieged It has still some 
lemains of am lent buildings, and numerous inscriptions 
tlmt attest its impoitaiice, and it is noted for the manu- 
facture of artificial flowers Population, 9800 

CIVITA VEOC11IA, a maritime city and port of the 
Roman temtory, winch gives its name to a “ dc legation,” 
or province It is the best and almost the only port on 
the cuust of the foimer territories of the chuich, and is about 
24 miles to the west of Rome llie utj occupies the site 
of the ancient Centum Cdlee, so calltd liom a palace which 
the Emperor Trajan built there That place, which after 
Tiajan had by means of an aqueduct bi ought good water 
thithei fi om the mountain of Tolfo, acquncd considerable 
impoitaiice as the natuial port of Rome Totila besieged 
it , Naises recovered it , but it was uttoil) desiiovtd m 812 
by the Saiacens, who weie then ravaging all that coast 
Tlu inhabitants fled to the nughbounng mountains, but 
when Pope Leo IV hud oveicomt and dnven aw a} the 
Saracens, they returned to the old site, rebuilt the town, 
and called it Civita Vecchia The ai tides cxpoited fioin 
Ci \ it a Vecchia are timber, sulphui, wool and silk, skins, 
decorative marbles, and anchovies The imports consist 
of wines, foiged iron, salt provisions, stock -hsh, linen, 
woollen, and cotton cloths, silks, coffee, sugar, and 
general colonial pioduce Tlu poit enjoyed under the Popes 
commercial freedom and sundry special pnvileges But 
its commerce declined m recent times almost to zero 
Some little life is imparted to the place from its bung a 
station for steamers on their w r ay from Genoa and Leghorn 
to Naples, and from the residence oi consuls of all nations 
But the city, which apart from its territoiy has only 8143 
inhabitants, is a squalid-looking place On the land side 
it is protected by fortifications once of considerable import* 
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auce The principal of these is the castlo erected by the 
architect Vangalio for Pope J uhus II , alter a desigu 
attributed to Michelangelo, and by others to Bramante 
In the immediate vicinity of this castle are the arsenal 
and the baguo or establishment for convicts 

CLACKMANNAN, a county of Scotland, on the north 
bank of the River Forth, situated between 56° 5' and 
56° 14' N lat , and 3° 33' and 3° 56' W long , is bounded 
on the S W by the Forth, W by Stirliugshue, N and 
N W by Perthshire and a detached portion of Stirling, E 
by Fife, and N E by a detached portion of Peith It 
is the smallest county in the Uiuted Kingdom, is Lrregular 
m torm, and occupies an area of 47£ square miles, or 30,477 
acres The surface of the county is vuiitd in its character 
An elevated ridge rises on the west, and, i unning thiough 
the middle ut the county, spreads ltselt gradually till it 
teaches the eastern boundary, skirting the alluvial or carsc 
lands in the valleys of the Forth and of the Devon Still 
further to the north, the Oihil Hills (the highest of which 
is Bench uch, 2363 feet, above Tillicoultry) lorin a very 
picturesque landscape, having their generally verdant sur 
face broken by bold projecting rocks and deeply indented 
ravines The range forms a groat igneous mound, develop- 
ing itself in amygdaloid felspar and porphyry, and occa- 
sionally in pentagonal columns of basaltic greenstone It 
is used almost entnely for sheep farming 

The only streams worthy of notice which traverse the 
county are the Devon and the Black or South Devon The 
former, remarkable in the upper parts of Us couiso tor its 
romantic sc eneiy, runs through the county near the base 
of the Ochils, and falls into the Forth at the village of 
Cambus The Black Devon flows westward in a direction 
neaily parallel to tho Devon, and falls into the Forth near 
Clackmannan It supplies motive power to numbers of 
mills and coal engines , and its whole course is over coal 
strata The Forth is navigable as far as it forms the 
boundary of this county, and ships of 500 tons burden can 
run up as far as Alloa 

The soils of the arable land of Clackmannanshire are m 
general productive and woll cultivated , though the 
greater part of the elevated range which is interposed 
between the carse lands on the Forth and tho vale of 
Devon at the base of the Ochils on the north consists of 
inferior soils, often incumbent on an impel vious clay All 
the crops commonly raised in Scotland grow luxuriantly 
on both sides of this tract, which also contains within itself 
a considerable propoition of valuable soil According to 
the agricultural returns for 1875 the area of land under 
cultivation in Clackmannan is consideiably above the 
average for Scotland, and the average under corn is 7 per 
cent above the average of other counties In minerals 
the county is rich Iron-ore (lnernatite), copper, silver, 
lead, cobalt, and arsenic have all been discovered m 
small quantity in the Ochils, between Airthry and Dollar 
Tron stone is wrought to a considerable extent for the 
Devon iron-works, near Clackmannan It is found either 
m beds, or in oblate balls imbedded in Blaty clay, and 
yields fi om twenty-live to thirty per cent of iron Coal 
has been wrought for upwaids of two hundred years m 
this county A consider ible proportion of the quantity 
obtained is shipped at Alloa for foreign ports It is all 
bituminous or common coalol a good quality, no smithy or 
caking coal has yet been discovered In 1871 there were 
21 17 persons engaged m coal mining end its adjuncts 
Tho strata which compose the coal-field are varieties of 
sand stone, shale, fire-clay, and argillaceous ironstone The i 
gnat coil field of Scotland, which passes m a diagonal line 
fiom thi months of the Forth and Tay to the Irish Sea, 
is bounded by the Ochils , no coal has been found to the 
north of them, except at Broia, in Sutherlandshire 
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There is a considerable manufacturing industry m the 
county. Woollens are made extensively at Tillicoultry; 
and at other parts distilling, brewing, coopering, tanning, 
glass-blowing, and ship-building are carried on In 1871 
there were 4952 persons engaged m connection with* the 
woollen manufacture, or more than a fifth of the whole 
population 4 

Among the antiquities of Clackmannan may be mentioned 
the rums of Castle Campbell, an old seat of the °Argyll 
family, occupying a singularly wild cud almost inaccessible 
situation, above the village of Dollar It was burned by 
Montrose m 1644 The tower of Alloa, built prior to the 
year 1 300, the residence of the Erskmes, earls of Mar, now 
belonging to the representative of that noble family, is m 
good preservation The tower of Clackmannan was long 
the seat of a lineal descendant of the Bruce family after 
the failure of the male line 

According to the parliamentary return for 1873 Clack- 
mannan county was divided among 1227 proprietors, the 
aveiage size ot the properties amounting to 24 J acres (that 
of all Scotland being 143), while tho average value of the 
land was £3, 4s 6d per acre (that of Scotland being £1) 
Them weie m the same year 1137 properties of less than 1 
acre, 52 of 1 and under 10 acres, 20 of 10 and under 100, 
and 5 above 2000 — the largest amounting to 6163 acres, 
the property of the call of Kellie 

Clackmannanshire sends a member to Parliament con- 
junctly with tho county of Kinross and certain adjoining 
parishes By the Reform Bill, the parishes of Culross and 
Tulhallan, formerly comprehended in the county of Perth, 
Alva, formerly belonging to Stirling, and the Perthshire 
portion of Logie were included in thb parliamentary group 
Tho population of the county m 1861 was 21,450, i\nd 
m 1871, 23,747, consisting of 11,555 males and 12,P92 
females The principal towns are — Alloa, population 
9000 , Tillicoultry, 3700 , Dollar, 2100 , and Clackmarihan, 
1300 

OLAIRAULT, or Claibaut, Alexib-Claude (171 3— 
17G5), a French mathematician, was born on May 7,1713, 
at Tans, whore his father was a teacher of mathematics 
Under his father’s tuition he made so rapid progress in 
mathematical studies, that m his thirteenth yeLr he read 
before the French Academy an account of the properties 
of four curves which he had then discovered When only 
sixteen, he finished his treatise on mCurves of Double 
Curvature , which, on its publication two years later, , 
procured his admission into the Academy of Sciences, 
although even then he was below the legal age In 1736, 
together with his friend Maupertuis, ho took part m the 
famous expedition to Lapland, which was undertaken for 
the purpose of estimating a degree of the meridian, and 
on Ins return he published his treatise Sur la figure de 
la terre In his work on this subject he pi omulgated his 
theorem in regard to the variation of gravity, which has 
been corrected by Sir G Airy He obtained an ingenious 
approximate solution of the problem of the three bodies , m 
1 7 50 he gamed the prize of the St Petersburg Academy for 
his treatise on the Lunar Theory, and m 1759 he calculated 
the perihelion of Halley’s comet Clairault died at Pam, 
May 17, 1765 

CLAMEOY, a town of France at the head of airarron- 
dissement, in the department of Nicvre, at the confluence 
of the Yonne and Beuvron, 38 miles N NE of Neveis 
It has some remains of its ancient castle, and of the masm e 
walls by which it was formerly surrounded, several Gothic 
i churches, and a handsome modern chateau There are 
manuiacLuies of woollen cloths, earthenwares, paper, and 
leutlui, and a considerable tiade in wood and charcoal, 
principally with Paris, by means of the Yonne Population 
in 1872, 4717 
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CLAN The Goidelxc word eland or clann (in Welsh, Russian mtr, or rather like the German gemeinde and 
plant ) signifies seed, and in a general sense children, Swiss almend , which Sir H S Maine, M de Laveleye, and 
descendants In the latter sense it was used as one of others have shown to have preceded m eveiy European 
many terms to designate groups of kindred m the tribal country the existing order of things as respects ownership 
system of government which existed m Ireland and the of land 

Highlands of Scotland Through the latter country the What the sept was to the tribe, the homestead was to 
t word passed into the English language, first in the special the sept The head of a homestead was an a ne, a repre- 
sense of the Highland clan, afterwards as a general name seutative freeman capable of acting as a witness, com- 
for a tribe or group of kinsmen The results of inquiries purgator, and bail These were very important functions, 
into the tenure of land in different countries and the especially when it is borne m mind that the tribal home- 
ancient laws and institutions of Aryan nations, and the stead was the home ot many of the kinsfolk of the head of 
publication of various Celtic documents, particularly the the family as well as of his own childun Tin descent of 
aucient laws of Ireland and Wales, have thrown much property being according to a gavel-kmd custom, it con 
light on the constitution of the clan system, and given to stautly happened that when an air? died the share of bis 
it a wider and more important interest than it had hitherto property which each member of his immediate family was 
possessed entitled to receive was not sufficient to quality him to be an 

Before the use of surnames and elaborate wntten gene- aire In this case the family did not divide the inheritance, 
alogies, a tribe i\\ its definite sense was called a tuath , a but remained together os “ a joint and undivided family/ 1 
word of wide affinities, from a root tu, to grow, to mul- one of the members being elected chief of the family or 
tiply, existing m all European languages When the tribal household, and m this capacity enjoyed the rights und 
system began to be biokeu up by conquest and by the list privileges of an aire Sir H S Maine has directed 
of towns and of territorial government, the use of a common attention to this kind of family as an important feature of 
surname furnished a new bond for keeping up a connec- the early institutions of all Aryan nations Beside the 
tion between kindred The head of a tube or smaller “joint and undivided family” there was another kiud of 
group of kindred selected some ancestor and called himself family which we might call “ the joint family ” Tins was 
his TJa, grandson, or as it has been anglicized 0\e g , Ua a partnership composed of three or four members of a sept 
Cmchobair (O’ Conor), Ua Sudleabham (O’ Sullivan) whose individual wealth was not sufficient to qualify each 
All his kindred adopted the same name, the chief using no of them to bo au aire, but whose joint wealth qualified one 
fore-name however The usual mode of distinguishing a of the co partners as head of tho joint family to be one 
person before the introduction of surnames was to name So long as there was abundance of land each family grazed 
his father and grandfather, e g , Owen, son of Donal, son its cattio upon tho tribe-land without lestnction , unecpial 
of Dormot This naturally led sumo to form then surnames increase of w ealth and growth of population naturally led 
with Mac , son, instead of Ua, grandson, e a, Mat Cai - to its limitation, each head of a homestead being entitled 
thibgh, son of Carthach (Mac Carthy), Mac Ruaidln t , son to graze an amount of stock m proportion to his wealth, 
of ltory (Macrory) Both methods have been followed m the size of his homestead, and his acquued position The 
Ireland, t>ut in Scotland Mar came to be exclusively used arable land was no doubt applotted annually at first , 
The adoption of such genealogical surnames fostered the gradually, however, some of the ucher families of the 
notion that all who bore the same surname were kinsmen, tribe succeeded in evading this exchange of allotments 
and hence the genealogical term clann, which properly and converting part of the common land into an 
means tho descendants of some progenitor, gradually estate in sevralty Septs were at liist colonies of the 
becamo synonymous with tuath, tribe Like all purely tribe which settled on the march-land , afterwards the 
genealogist terms, clann may be used m tho limited sense conversion of part of the common land into an estate 
of a particular tube governed by a chief, or m that of m sevralty enabled tho family that acquired it to be- 
many tribes claiming descent from a common ancostoi In come the parent of a new sept The same piocesa might, 
the latter sense it was synonymous with nil, siol, seed, e g , however, take place within a sept without dividing it , in 
«S wl Alpine, a great clan which included tho smaller clans other words, several members of the sept might hold part 
*of the Macgregors, Grauts, Mackinnons, Macnabs, Macphies, of the land of the sept as sepaiate estate The possession 
Macquurrios, and Macaulays of land m sevralty introduced an linpoitant distinction into 

The clan system m the most archaic form of which we the tribal system — it created au aristocracy An aire whose 
have^ any definite information can be best studied m the family held the same land for three generations was culled 
Trisli tuath, or tribe This consisted of two classes — (1) a flaith, or lord, of which rank tlicio weie several grades 
tribesmen, and (2) a miscellaneous cl jibs of slaves, criminals, according to their wealth in land and chuttels The aires 
strangers, and their descendants The first class included whoso wealth consisted in cattio only weie called 16-aires, 
tnbe^neu by blood m tho male line, including all lllegiti- or cow -aires, of whom there were also several grades, 
mate children acknowledged by their fathers, and tribesmen depending on their wealth in stock When a bo-aire had 
by adoption or sous of tribeswomen by strangers, foster sons, twice tho wealth of the lowest class of flaith he might 
men who had done some signal service to the tribe, and enclose part of the land adjoining bis house as a lawn , 
lastly the descendants of the second class after a certain this was the first step towards his becoming a flaith The 
number of genoiations Efvch tuath had a chief called a relations which subsisted between the fluiths and the bo- 
rig, king, a word cognate with the Gaulish rigs or r'tx, the aires formed the most curious part of the Celtic tribal 
Latin oi rex, and the Old Norse nh-ir The tribes- system, and throw a flood of light on the origin of the 
men formed a number of communities, each of which, like feudal system Every tribesman without exception owed 
the tribe itself, consisted of a head, ceann fine, Ins kinsmen, cedsmne to the rig, or chief, that is, he was bound to become 
slaves, and «other rctameis This was the fine, or sept his iede, or vassal This consisted m paying the rig a 
Eacti of these occupied a certain part of tho tribe-land, the tubute in kind, lor which the cede was entitled to receive a 
arable part being cultivated under a system of co-tillage, proportionate amount of stock with out having to give any 
tho pastille land co-grazed according to certain customs, bond for their return, giving him si i vice, eg , m building 
and the wood, bog, and mountains forming the marcbland his d tin, or stronghold, reaping his harvest, keeping his 
of the sept being the uniestncted common land of the roads clean and m repair, killing wolves, and especially 
aept The sept was m fact a village community like the service in the field, and doing him homage tlneo times 
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while seated every time he made his return of tribute 
Paying the “ cal pa ” to the Highland chiefs represented 
this kind of vassalage, a c olpdach or heifer being m many 
cases the amount of food-rent paid by a free or saer ceile 
A tiibesman might, however, if he pleased, pay a higher 
rent on receiving more stock together with certain other 
chattels for which no rent was chargeable In this case he 
entered into a contract, and was theiefore a bond or daer 
cede No one need have accepted stock on these terms, 
nor could he do so without the consent of his sept, and he 
might free himself at any time from his obligation by 
returning what ho had received, and the rent due thereon 
What ever} one was bound to do to his tig, or chief, he 
might do voluntarily to the faith of his sept, to any jlaith 
of the tube, or even to one ol another tribe He might 
also become a bond c< de in either case he might renounce 
his (dloslnp by rt turning a greater or lesser amount of 
stock than what he had icceived according to tli& circum 
stances under which he terminated his vassalage In cases 
of disputed succession to the clnefship of a tribe the rival 
claimants were always anxious to get as many as possible 
to become their vassals Hence the anxiety of minor 
chieftains, m later times m the Highlands of Scotland, to 
induce the clansmen to pay the “calpe” wheie thero 
happened to be a doubt as to who was entitled to bo chief 
The effect of the custom of gavel kind was to equalize 
the wealth of euli and leave no one wealthy enough to be 
chief The * joint and undivided family,” and the forma 
turn of “ joint bundles/' oi gilds, was one way of obviating 
this result , anothei way was the custom of tamstry The 
headship of the tube was practically confined to the mem- 
bers ol one famil\ , this was also the case with the head 
ship of a stpt Sometimes a son succeeded lus father, but 
the mle was that the eldest and most capable member of 
the i yedfuii , that is the lelatives of the actual duel to the 
filth degiee , 1 was s< luteal dunng his lifetime to be his sue 
cessoi, —generally the eldest smviving bi other or son ol the 
prcfocling chief The man selected as successor to a chief 
of a tribe, oi chid turn ot a sept, wis called the tumst, and 
should be “ the most expeiiuiccd, the most noble, the most 
wealthy, the wisest, the most learned, the most truly popular, 
the most powoiful to oppose, the most steadfast to sue for 
ptofits aud [be sued] tor losses” In addition to these 
qualities he should be free ftom personal blemishes and 
defni unties, and of lit ago to lcid his tribe oi sipt, as the 
case may be, to battle - So far as selecting the man of 
the (fed fine who was supposed to possess all those qualities, 
the otlico ot chief of a tube oi chieftain of a sept was 
elective, but as the i/edfnte was represented by four persons 
together with the chief or chieftain, the election was prac- 
tically conlined lo one of the four In order to support 
the dignity of the chief or cliuftain a certain portion of 
the tribe or sept land was attached as an apanage to the 
ollke, this land, with the diun, oi fortiticd residences upon 
it, went to the succcssoi, but a chiefs own pioperty might 
be guv died This custom of tamstry applied at first 
probably to the selection of the successors of a r\q y blit 
was gradually so extended that even a ho airt had a tamst 
A sept might have only one Jlmth, or lord, connected 
with it, or might have several It sometimes happened, 
however, that a sept might be so biokou and reduced as 
not to have even one man qualified to lauk as a faith 
The rank of a faith depended upon the number of his cedes, 

1 It is right to mention th it tin cxplanition lure given of qtiljhie if* 
different horn tint given in the liitmriuf lion to tin third volume of tho 
A to u nt Lams of Inland, which h is Imh.ii followed by Sir H H Maine* 
in his account of it m his Knrly History of Institutions , and which tho 
present writ*r lulieves to be u mucous 

8 It should iKo bo mentioned that illegitimacy was not a bar The 
issue of “handlist” m images in Scotland wore eligible to be chiefs, 
ami even sometimes claimed umlor feudal law 
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that is, upon his wealth The fiaith of a sept, and the 
highest when there was more than oue, was ceann Jine, or 
head of the sept, or as he was usually called in Scotland, 
the chieftain He was also called the Jiaxth getlfine , or head 
of the gexljint , that is, the kinsmen to the fifth degree, from 
among whom should be chosen the tamst, and who accord 
ing to the custom of gavel-kind were the immediate hear 
who received the personal property and were answerable 
for the liabilities of the sept The Jlaiths of the 'different 
septs were the vassals of the rig, or chief of the tribe, and 
performed certain functions which were no doubt at first 
individual, but m time became the hereditary right ot the 
sept One of those was the office ot maer, or steward ol 
the chief’s rents, elcc , 3 and another that of ane turn, lead- 
ing aire , or taoisech, a word cognate with the Latin dues or 
dux, and Anglo Saxon here-fc#, leader ot the “ here, ” or 
army The taoisech was leader of the tube m battle , in 
later times the teini seems to have been extended to seveial 
offices ot rank The cadet of a Highland clan was always 
called the taoisech, which has been translated captain, after 
tho conquest of Wales the same term, tywysaug , was used 
for a ruling prince Slavery was very common m Ireland 
and Sc otland , m tho former slaves constituted a common 
element m the stipends or gifts which the higher kings 
gave their vassal sub-i etjuh Female slaves, who were 
employed m the houses of chiefs and Jlaiths m grinding 
meal with the hand mill orquein, and m other domestic 
woik, must have been very common, for the unit or stand- 
ard for estimating the wealth of a boane, blood-lmes, efcc., 
was called a < umhal, the value of which was three cows, 
but which literally meant a female slave The descendants 
of those slaves, pnsoneis of war, foi felted hostages, re- 
fugees from other tribes, bioken tribesmen, <kc , gathered 
round tho residence of the tig and faiths, or squatted upon 
their march-lands, formiftg a motley band of retainers 
which made a considerable element in the population, and 
one of tho chief sources of the wealth of chiefs and Jlaiths 
Tho other punupal Borneo of tluu income was the food- 
rent paid by cedes, and especially by the daer or bond 
<edes, who w r eie hence calltd bi at hades, from biad, food 
A faith , but not a ; hj, might, if lie liked, go to the house 
of his ct de and consume his tood rent in the house of tho 
latter 

Under the influence of feudal ideas and tho growth of 
the modern mows as to ownership of laud, the chiefs and 
other lords of clans claimed in modem times the right of 
bestowing the tube land as luurti, instead of stock, and 
receiving rent not foi cattle and other chattels as m former 
times, but propoi tiouate to tho extent of land given to 
them The tuicu eland seems to have been at fust* given 
upon the same terms as ^rmr-stoek, but gradually a 
system of short leases giew up, sometimes, too, was 
given on mortgage In the Highlands of Scotland cedes 
who received tuurec- land w r ere called “ taksmen ” On the 
death of the chief or loid, his successor either bestowed the 
land upon the same person or gave it to some other relative 
Tn this way m each genet at ion new families came into 
possession of land, and others sank into the mass of nine 

• This offue is of considerable importance m connection with eaily 
Scottish history In the Irish annals the rvj, ox duel of a great trbe 
{mor tiutlh), such as of Rons, Moia>, Marr, fiuchan, &c r< *s called a 
7 nor maw, or gieut maer Sometime s the same peiNon is called king 
also m these annals Thus hndlaic, or lunlaj, non of ftvadhn, the 
lathei of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, is called king ot Moi«jy in the^n««h 
of Uhttr , ami mm maer m the Annals of Txqfomach The fcum is 
nevti found in S* ottish chaiters, hut it occurs m the Book ot the Abhcj 
of Doir in liiuhan, now m the library of the University ot Cam 
budge The be otic kings and their siiuessurs obviously icgarded the 
chiefs of the great tribes in question merely as then maers , while their 
tnbesmen only knew them as kings From these “ mor mae i ships,” 
which conesponded *ith the ancient mor tuatha, tame most, if not 
all, the ancient Se ottish earldoms 
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tribesmen Sometimes a “ taksman ” succeeded m acquir- 
ing lus land in perpetuity, by gift, marriage, or purchase, 
or even by the “strong hand ” The universal prevalence 
of 'exchangeable allotments, or the rundale system, shows 
that down to even comparatively modern times some of the 

• land was still recognized as the property of the tribe, and 
was cultivated m village communities 

Tift chief governed the clan by the aid of a council called 
the sabaid (sab, a prop), but the chief exercised much 
power, especially over the miscellanous body of non- tribes- 
men who lived on his own estate This power seems to 
have extended to life and death Several of the ftaith*, 
perhaps, all heads of septs, also possessed somewhat exten- 
sive powers of the same kind 

The Celtic dress, at least in the Middle Ages, consisted 
of a kind of shirt reaching to a little below the knees called 
a lenn , a jacket called an mar , and a garment called a butt, 
consisting of a single piece of doth This was apparently 
the garb of the aires, who appear to have been further dis- 
tinguished by the number of colours m their dress, for 
we are told that while a slave had clothes of one coloui, a 
rig tuatha , or chief of a tribe, had five, and an ollamh and 
a superior king, six The breeches was also known, and 
cloaks with a cowl or hood, which buttoned up tight m 
front The lenn is the modern kilt, and the brat the 
plaid, so that tha dress of the Irish and Welsh m former 
times was the same as that of the Scottish Highlandei 

By tho abolition of the heritable jurisdiction ot the 
Highland chiefs, and the general disarmament of the clans 
by the Acts passod m 1747 after tho rebellion of 1745, the 
clan system was practically broken up, though its influence 
still lingers m the more remote districts An Act was also 
passed m 1747 forbidding the upe of the Highland garb , l 
but tlnynjustico and impolicy of such a law being generally 
felt* it was aftorwardstfeffealed (w K. s.) 

CLAPAlliiDE, Jean Louis Rene Antoine J£Ldouaw>, 
(1832-1870), an eminent naturalist, was born at Geneva, 
A pill 24, 1832, and belonged to an ancient family of that 
city His fathei was pastor of the parish of Chancy, and 
Edouard's early years woro spent in that village Aftci a 
distmgufshcd course at the clas^cal college, the gymnasium, 
and the academy of his native city, he repaired in 1852 to 
the umveisity of Berlin, and there devoted himself with 
ftelf-sacrificiiig ardour to the study of medicine and the natu- 

• ral sciences and the acquisition of the Germanic languages 
of Northern Europe The direction of his investigations was 
greatly affected by.T Muller and Ehrenberg, the former of 
whom was at that period engaged in his important researches 
ab du t the Echinoderms In 1855 ho accompanied Muller 
to .Norway, and there spent two months on a desolate reef 
that he might obtain satisfactory observations Tho 
latter part of his stay at Berlin ho devoted, along with 
Ladhmann, to the study of the Infusoria and Rhizopods , 
and their united labours resulted m an important publica- 
tion which at once gave them rank among tho chief 
zoologists of the day In 1857 ho obtained the degree of 
doctor, and soon after he was chosen professor of com- 
parative anatomy m tho heademy of Geneva Here he 

• continued to teach with ever growing acceptance , and he 
evon%ecame a favourite of tho general public through his 
popular lectures Tn 1859 ho visited England, and, in 

1 The following oath was administered at Fort William and other 
places m 1747 and 1748 — 

“ T, [name], do swear, as T shall answer to God at the great day of 
Judgment, that I have not, nor shall have, m my possession any gun, 
sword, pistol, or any arm whatsoever, and that I never use tartan, 
plaul, or any part of tho Highland garb , and if I do so, may I be cursed 
in my undertakings, family, and property, — may I nover see my w ife and 
children, father, mother, or relations, — may I be killed m battlo as a 
coward, and lie without Christian burial in a strange land, far from the 
graves of my forefathers and kindred , may all this come across me if 
I break my oath " 
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company with Dr Carpenter, took a voyage to the Hebrides ; 
and m 1863 he spent some months m the Bay of Biscay 
On the appeal anee of Darwm’s woik on the Origin of 
Species , ho adopted his theories and published a valuable 
senes of articles on the subject in the Jievue Get mannpte, 
1861 His enormous activity might seem to indicate 
vigorous health , but he was a marly t from the year 1854 
to a painful affection of the heait, which caused excessive 
palpitations, frequently accompanied by spitting of blood 
During 1865 and 1866 he was quite incapable of work, and 
he determined to pass the winter oi 186(>~7 m Naples The 
change of climate produced some amolioi.ition, and tho 
patient’s indomitable energy was attested by two elaborate 
volumes on the Annelida of the Gulf He again visited 
Naplos with advantage m 1868 , but in 1870, instead of 
recovering as before, he grew worse, dropsy set in, and 
on the 31st of May he died at Siena on his way homo 
Modest and retiring, he was at the same time geneious, 
hospitable, and helpful , and in spite of his physical 
weakness, ho displayed remarkable spirit m tho political 
disturbances of Geneva A certain bluntness of expression 
sometimes made him full of eouitesy in debate, and he could 
be pitilessly severe mhiH criticism where lie thought severity 
was deserved , but he was at the same time strikingly 
free from uncliaiitableiiess, jealousy, oi resentment His 
library was bequeathed to Ins nutive city See the notice 
of Ins life by Henri do Saussure m the 42d vol of the 
Archive* des Suentts phy^npus it nahuelUs (Bibhotldquo 
Umv et llcvue Suisse), Geneve, 1871 

Tltsidis the woika alundy iiufitioiud his dmf ( out n blit ions 
tostiuKoaie — “Uebn A< tinonhiys l'ic hhotuii,” m Alulh i’h Anh 
Jut Anatomic, 1855, “mu hi thioin tii la foimation de 1 tl< uf, M m 
Anh dts aS li , 1 8 r )f» , “Anatoms mid kntwu kdungs gischn lilt dir 
Ncutiiia fluvi itilis, ’ in Alulhi h Anh , 1857 , viiiioua pnpam m 
ngnrd to binomial virioh in tin Anh dts Set , 1858 and 1859 , 
“Zur Moiphologit chr Zusammeiigcsit/Un Auginbuiltn Aithiopo 
din” m Antsch ftir If tsscnsch Zool , 1800 , Jaehenhis aunt stir 
Us OltyothUes , Gtn , 1862, Huh sur Involution dis Aratqiu'ts , 
1862, which obtained the gold midulof the Utraht Soc lety of Ails 
and Sen nets , Biobiuht vhirAuat mul Mntuuhhmqsqtsth If tr- 
billoscr Thierean dtr Kuste drr Isormuvdn, 1808, “ J)o hi liivopic," 
in Arch dis Sci , 1808, “Studicii nn Akamhn,” m Znlsth fur 
If ass Zool , 1868, and “ Histologist h< Untcrsnrh ulxi dm 
Kigmwurm (Lumhiuus teiroRtiis)" in do , isos lit left in Mss 
llulurUus sur la stnutuu ties Anneltdt s ndnitaircs 

CLAPPERTON, Hugh (IV 88 1827), an African 
traveller, w r as born m 1788 at Amiun, Duiiifriessliiie, 
where Ins father was a surgeon In Ins youth he gamed 
some knowledge of practical mathematics and navigation , 
and wlnle still vciy young ho was appiuiLctd on board a 
vessel which tiaded between Liv'»i pool awl North America 
After having made several voyages across tho Atlantic, he 
was impressed for the navy, in winch, having a little 
influence awl much intelligence and physical vigour, he 
boou rose to the lank of midshipman IJe acted as drill 
sergeant m the “ Asia," the flag-slnp of Vice Admiral 
Cochrane, and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, awl 
to the command of a schooner on the Canadian J.ikfs In 
tho year 1817, when the flotilla on the lakes was dismantled, 
ho returned to his native country on half-pay r 

In 1820 Clapperton removed to Edinburgh, wlieie he 
contracted an intimacy with Dr Ouclney, who fust awoke 
his interest m the cause m which both were destined to 
perish After tho return of Captain Lyon, the Bntish 
Government having determined on equipping a second 
expedition for the purpose of exploring Northern Afnc i, 
Dr Oudney was appointed to proceed to Bornu as consul, 
and Clapperton and Colonel Denham were added to the 
party From Tripoli, early in 1822, they set out south 
ward to Murzuk, and from this point Clapperton and 
Oudney travelled westward into the countiy of the Tuancks, 
as far as Ghraat, 11° E long On the Nth February 
1823 they reached Kouka tho capital of Bornu, where they 

V — ioi 
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were well received by the sultan , and after remaining here 
till the 14th December they again set out for the purpose 
of exploring the course of the Niger, They arrived in 
safety at Murmur, where Ouduey bieathed his last m the 
arms of his companion Olappertou, however, penetrated 
alone as far as Sackatu, 13° N lat and 6£° E long, 
where he was obliged to stop, though the Niger was only 
five days’ journey to the west Worn out with travel he 
icturned to Kouka, where he again met Denham The 
two travellers then set out for Tripoli, and thence proceeded 
to Englaud, where they arrived ou June l, 1825 An 
uccount ol the tiavels of Denham, Olappertou, and Oudney 
was published under the title of The Nan alive of Travels 
and J)m overies in Not them and Central Afrua in the years 
1822-24. 

Immediately after Ins return Clapporton was raised to 
the rank of <ommandei, and sent out with another expedi- 
tion to Africa He set sail in August 1825, in company 
with Captain Poaice, Mr Dickson, Dr Mornson, and If ichard 
Lander, who n< ted as his servant On this occasion he 
landed at Badagry m the Bight of Benin, and immediately 
commenced his journey into the interior, along with 
Lander, Captain Peaico, and Dr Morrison The last two 
soon fell victims to the hardships of the journey, but in 
January 1820 Clapporton reached Katunga, the eapitd of 
Vanba, and soon aftei wauls crossed the Niger at Broussa, 
the spot where Mungo Park met lus uutnnely fate In 
.July ho arrivod at Kano, a city which he had previously 
\ibited Here he left lus servant with the baggage, and 
proceeded alouo to Sackatu, intending to pioceed to 
Timbuctu The sultan, however, detained him, and being 
seized with dysentery ho died at Sackatu on the 13th April 
1827 His Journal was published by Landei, who also 
wrote a work entitled UhohU of Captain Olaj>/>ei ton’s last 
Expedition to Africa , which appealed in 18 JO, in 2 vuls 
12mo 

CLARE, a maritime county in the south west of Ireland, 
in the province of Munster, bounded N W by the Atlantic, 
S by the estuary of the Shannon, S E and N E by Limoni k, 
Tipperaiy, Lough Doaig, and Cal way, having an area of 
12 li 3 square miles, ot 827,994 aeies 

Although the smfaie of the county is hilly, and m some 
parts even mountainous, it nowhere use 8 to a groat eleva- 
tion Much of the western baronies of Moyaita and 
Ibnekan is composed of bog land Bogs are frequent also 
m the mountainous districts elsewhere, except in the lime 
stone baiony of Bun on, the uih ibitauts of some parts of 
which supply themselves with fcutf from tho opposite ahoies 
of Connemara Generally speakiug, the eastern paits of 
tho county aie mountainous, with tra< ts of rich pasture 
land mtuispoiscd , the west abounds with bog , and the ninth 
is lucky and best adapted for grazing sheep Til the 
southern pait, along tho banks of the Fergus and Shannon, 
aie the bauds of mil low grounds called corcasses, of 
various breadth, indenting the land in a gieat variety of 
shapes They aro composed of deep rich loam, and aie 
distinguished as the black corcasses, adapted for tillage, 
and the blue, used more advantageously as meadow laud 

The coast is m general rocky, and occasionally bold and 
precipitous m the extreme, as may be observed at the 
picturesquo cliffs of Moher within a few miles of Enmstymon 
and Lisdoonvarna, which rise perpendicularly at O’Brien’s 
tower to an elevation of 580 feet Tho coast of Clare is 
indented with several bays, the chief of w r hich are Bally vaghan, 
Liscannoi, and Malbay , but from Black Head to Loop 
Head, that is, along the entiro western boundary of tho 
county formed by the Atlantic, there is no safe liaibour except 
Liseannor Bay The county possesses only one luge river, 
the Fergus, but nearly 100 miles of its boundary line are 
washed by the River Shannon, w'liioh, after almost dividing 
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Ireland from north to south, and dispensing its bounties to 
the adjoining counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, Longford, 
Westmeath, Galway, King’s County, Kerry, Tipperary, and 
Limenck, enters the Atlantic Ocean between this county 
and Kerry The numerous bays and creeks on both sides 
of this noble river render its navigation safe m every wind , 
but the passage to and from Limerick is ofteii tedious and 
the port of Kilrush has from that cause gained in miport- 
ance The River Fergus is navigable from the Shannon to 
the town of Clare, winch is the terminating point of ltB 
natural navigation, and tho port of all the cential distucts 
of the county A railway traverses Clare county via 
Ennis, connecting Limerick with Athenry and Galway 

There are upwards of one hundred lakes and tarns m the 
county, of which the largest are Loughs O’Grady, Graneg, 
Tedane, Inclnquin, Inniacronan, and Clonlea , but they are 
more remaikable for picturesque beauty than size or utility, 
with the exception of the extensive and navigable Lough 
Derg, formed by the River Shannon between this county 
and Tipperary 

Although metals and minerals have been found m 
many places throughout the county, they do not often 
show themselves in sufficient abundance to induce the appli- 
cation of capital for their extraction The puncipal metals 
aie load, iron, and manganese Lead mines were recently 
worked at Kilbncken m the barony ol Bunratty (about six 
miles from Ennis), and at Annaglough Tho Milltown 
lead mine in the barony of Tulla is piobably one of the 
oldest mines in Ireland, and at one time, if the extent of 
the ancient excavations may be taken as a guide, there must 
have been a very rich deposit Thb richest lead mine 
worked m recent times is that of Ballyhickoy, about two miles 
fiom Kilbrieken Copper pyrites occurs m several parts elf 
Bui ren, but in small quantity Coal exists at Labasheeda on 
the light bank ot the Shannon, but the scams are tlun 
Limestone occupies all the cential and northern parts of 
the county m a tract bounded on the S by the Shannon, 
on the E by a line running parallel with the Ougaiuee 
River to Scunff Bay, ou the N by the mountain of Talla 
and the confines of Galway, on the W by Galw r ay Bay antjl 
aline including Kiltenoia, Corofin, and Ennis, uncHneeting 
the Shannon at the mouth of the Feigus Within half a 
lmlo of tho Milltown lead mine are immense natural vaulted 
passages of limestone, through which the Rivei Ardsullas' 
winds a singular course The lower limestone of the 
eastern portion of the county has been found to contain 
sevcial \eiy laige deposits of aigentiferous galena Flags, 
easily quarncd, aie procured near Kilrush, and thiuner 
flags neai Enmstymon Slates aie quarried m seve’ral 
places, the best being those of Broadford and Killaloo, 
which are neai ly equal to the finest procui ed m Wales 
A species of very fine black marble is obtained near Ennis , 
it takes a high polish, and is flee fiom the white spots vtfitli 
wliuh the black Kilkenny marble is maiked 

The mineral spuugs, which are found in many places, 
ait chiefly chalybeate That of Lisdoornarna, about eight 
miles from Enmstymon, has long been celebrated for its 
medicinal qualities There are chalybeate springs of less 
note at Scool, Colneeu, Kilkisheu, Burrell, Kilcoran, 
Broadford, Lahmch, Kilkee, Kilrush, Killadysart, and^as 
sino, near Mil town Malbay Springs called by the people 
“holy” or “blessed” wells, generally mineral waters, are 
common , but the belief m their power of performing cures 
in inveterate maladies is nearly extinct 

The Atlantic Ocean and the estuary of the Shannon 
afford many situations admirably adapted for summer 
bathing-places Among the best frequented of these locali- 
ties are Burren, Mil town Malbay, with one of the best 
beaches on the western coast, Lahinch, about two miles 
from Enmstymon, and near the interesting cliffs of Mohor, 
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which has a magnificent beach, on Lisc&nnor Bay, and 
forms & delightful summer residence, Kilkee, perhaps the 
most fashionable watering-place on the western coast of 
Ireland, and Kilrush on the Shannon estuaiy 

The soil and surface of the county is m geneial bettor 
Adapted for grazing than for tillage Agriculture is 
m a bqfkward state, there not being a lifth pait of 
its area under cultivation In 1870 the acreage of the 
county under crops amounted to 147,602 acres, and in 
1 1875 little advance had been made The number of acres 

under the pnncipal crops m these two years stood as 
follows — 

Turnips 

• Oats W lu at Potatoes and other Meadow 

Green Giops. 

1870 18,776 7828 33,107 q * 764 

1875 17,354 3296 28,459 10,411 84,927 

As regards live stock the same stationary condition of its 
agricultural industry will be appai ent fiom the loll owing 


figures - 

Cattle 

Sheep 

I’lgs 

Hoi sc* 
Hl»l 
Mul( H 

Pnulti y 

1870 

1876 

100,839 

100,405 

15,100 

13,459 

24,771 

21,413 

0601 

6989 

281 551 
333,635 

As regards the property in the county, the land in 1874 
was divided among 1025 separate owuieis, of whom 243 


possessed less than one acre, and 782 one acre and upwards 
Twelve propuctors owned more than 10,000 acres each, the 
most extensive demesnes being in the hands of Lord 
Leconfield, with 37,292 acres , the marquis of Conynghain, 
with 27,613 , E P Westby, 25,779 , Lord luchiquui, 
20,321 , Colonel Yaudelcur, 19,790 , and the lion C AV 
White, 18,266 The value of the land was at the same 
date ’rated at an aveiago of 8s 3d pei acre, while that of 
all Minister was 11s 2d 

There are no extensivo manufactures m the ctmnty 
of Clare, although flannels and friezes aic made for 
home use, and hosiery of various kinds, chiefly coaise and 
strong, is made around Corofin, Ennistymon, and other 
places The Shannon, west of Scatteiy Island, and 
the • sea along the coasts, are good fishing stations, 
abounding *witli cod, haddock, ling, sole, turbot, my, 
mackerel, and other fish, but the rugged natuio of the 
coast and the tempestuous sea gieatly hinder the opera 
tions of the fishenuen Near Pooldoody is the gieat 
Burren oyster bed called the Bed Bank, wheic a large 
establishment is maintained, and from which a constant 
supply of the excellent Red Bank oysters is furnished to 
the Dublin and other laige mat Lets Cmbs and lobsteis 
are caught on the shoies of the Bay of Galway in cveiy 
creek •from Blackhead to Ardfiy The salmon fishery of 
the Shannon is veiy considerable, and eels, which abound 
m even’' rivulet, funn an impoitint article of consumption 

The population of the county shows a lemarkable 
decrease withm the 30 years between 1841 and 
1871, although, after all, thus is exceeded by the neigh- 
bouring counties of Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary In 
1 841 the inhabitants numberet^286,394 , m 1 851, 212,440 , 
m rt61, 166,305, and m 1871, 147, 8G4 Of these 
144,440 were Roman Catholics, 8027 Episcopalians, 220 
PresbytSians, and 177 of other denominations In 18 <4 
there were 8709 persons who had obtained parochial relief 
throughout the year, while during the twenty foui yeais 
endnfg 1875 there had emigrated from the county 90,154 
persons At the date of the last census (1871) 64,566 
persons could read and write, and 15,9*2 could read but 
could not wnte, and 4432 were returned as speaking Erse 
ouly There were 12 superior and 253 primary schools 
m the county The principal towuis m Clare are Ennis, 
population (1871) 6503, Kilrush, 4424, and Kilkee 
1600. The county returns three membeis to the Imperial 
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Parliament, — two for the county and one for the borough 
of Ennis 

The county of Clare, which is divided into 11 baronies, 
contains 80 parishes, and includes the diocese of Kilfenora, 
the gi cater part of Killaloo, aud a very small portion 
of the diocese of Limerick It is withm the military 
distnct of Cork, with bariacks for infautiy at Clare Castle, 
Ennis, Killaloo, and Kiliush, and for artillery in the torts at 
►Soattery Island, Donnaha, Kilciedano, Blackwater, and 
Kilkeinn The assi/es aie held at Ennis, wheie tin county 
prison, the county lnlumary, and the distnct lunatic 
asylum aie situated There 'ire eight poor law unions 

This county, together with some ol the neighbouring 
distnct, was anciently called Thomond oi Tuadmoin, that 
is, North Munster, and formed part of tlm monarchy of tho 
celebrated Brian Bormlime, who held his eouit at Kimnia 
neai Killaloe, wheie his palace was situated on the banks 
of the Shannon The site is still distinguished by extensive 
eartlitrn ramparts Settlements weie effected by the 
Danes, and m the 13th century by tho Anglo Noi mans, 
hut without permanently affecting tho possession of the 
district by its native proprietors In 1543 Murrogh 
O’Brien, after dispossessing his nephew, and vainly 
attempting a rebellion against tho English rule, proceeded 
to England, and submitted to Henry VIII , resigning his 
name and possessions lie soon leceivcd them back by an 
English tenure, together with the' title of earl of Thomond, 
on condition of adopting the English diess, manners, and 
customs, and maintaining no keins or gal lo\v glasses In 
1565 this part of Thomond (sometimes tailed O’Lnen’s 
countiy) was addicl to Connaught, and made one of the six 
new (utilities into wlntli that province w r ns divided by Sir 
llcmy Sidney mulct the Act 11 Eli/ c 9 It was then 
named Clare, piobably irom the name of an English 
ndventuioi, Thomas de dale, who obtained a grant lrom 
Henry III of all tho lands lie should conquer fiom tho 
Jnsh, and whose family fur some time maintained a 
precanous position in the district In 1602 tho county 
was re annexed to Munster The O’Briens and otliei nauve 
chieftains had many ticice contests to preseive their 
independence against the Anglo-Noiman and English 
ad venture is, and gnie tally succeeded in miiint unmg their 
position as native kings and clueitams of Thomond ! nun 
some cause or other the* comparative immunity ot Clare m 
ancient times fiom foicign rule aud sittlemcnt, aud from 
absenteeism, lias pio\ed of doubttul advantage to its modem 
condition The chief ancient families of note in the dis- 
trict weie the O’Bncns, now lepiesented by Loid Inclnquin 
of Promolancl, tin Maenamaras, and the* O’Loghlens 

The county abounds with uinains of antiquities, both 
military and ecclesiastical 3 here still exist above a 
hunched foitiiicd castles, several of which mo inhabited 
They aie mostly of small extent, a laige portion being 
foi titled dwellings The chief of them is Bunvatty Castle, 
built m 1277 Raths or Danish foits aie to be found in 
every part ’They are geneially cm ular, composed either 
of laige stones without moitai, oi of eaith tin own up and 
surumnded by one or more ditches The list of abbeys and 
othei religious houses found ly flourishing heie (some now 
only known by name, but many of them surviving m nuns) 
comprehends upwards of twenty The most rcmaikable are 
__ Quin, considered one of the finest anel most perfect 
specimens of ancient monastic architecture m Ireland , 
Oorcomroe, Ennis, m which is a veiy fine window of un- 
commonly elegant workmanship , and those on lmnscatteiy, 
or Scattery Island, m tho Shannon, said to have been 
founded by St Senanus On the same island there is a round 
tower, and also the rums of what are called the seven 
churches It is called Holy Island, and is still one of the 
most popular burial-places m the county Four other round 
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towers are fco be found m various stages of preservation — 
at Drumcliflfe, Dysert, Kilnby, and Inniscalfcia. The 
cathedral of the diocese of Killaloe, at the town of that 
name, is a plain massive building originally erected m 
1100 , and uear it are the ruins of the mausoleum of Brian 
Boroihme Cromlechs are lound, chiefly in the limestone 
rocky district of Burren, though there are some m other 
baionies That at Ballygannor is formed of a stone 40 
feet long and 10 broad The celebrated tomb of Conan, 
on Mount Callan, is still extant 

CLARK!, John (170 3-* 1861), commonly known as “ the 
Northamptonshire Peasant Poet,” was the son of a farm 
labourer, and was born at llelpstone, near Peterborough, 
on 1 3th J uly 1703 At the age of seven he was taken from 
school to tend sheep and geese , live years after he wrought 
on a farm, paying with his own meagre savings for the edu- 
cation he received m the evening lie endeavoured to enter 
a lawyer’s ofhco but failed, studied algebra, and fell m love, 
became a pot boy in a public house, and subsequently was 
appi enticed to a gardener, from which employment he ran 
away Amoug the neighbours his manners and habits 
made an unfavouiable impression He enlisted m the 
nulitia, tried camp life with gipsies, and wrought as a lime 
burner m INI 7, but the following year lie was obliged to 
accept parish ulief In 1820 appeared his Poems Descrifh 
tive of Hand Life and S<enery y which were very indulgently 
received, and the year following his Village Minstrel and 
other Poems were published lie was gi eatly patronized , 
fame, with many curious visitors, bioke the tenor of his life, 
and dangerous habits were formed From subscnptions he 
became possessed of £15 annually, a sum fai beyond what 
he had ever tamed, but now wants made his income lnsuf- 
fu lent, and in 1823 ho was ncaily penniless His next 
volume, the Shepheid's Ca/enda) f 1827, met with little 
suuess, which was not increased by his hawking it himself 
As he wi ought again on the fields his health improved , but 
faun opeiatiuns being unsuccessful lie was “ as dull as a fog 
in November,” and became seriously unwell Although a 
noble pation presented lain with a new cottage and a piece 
of ground, Clam was full of anguish to leave the “old 
home of homes” The lomoval to Noithborough was his 
culminating period, and gradually his mind g ive way Ills 
last and best vvoik, the Rural Maw, published m 1835, 
was noticed by “ Chnstophei North” alone Bursts of 
insanity followed, of whu h he had for some tune shown 
symptoms, and m July 1837 he was kept m confinement, 
and was subsequently lodged m Northampton General 
Lunatic Asylum, wheie he died May 20, 18G4 The 
neglect of li lends and lolatives to visit him, together with 
the non suc< ess of his later poems, preyed heavily upon his 
mind In the asylum he penned his most thrilling poem, 
beginning — “ I am ! yet what I am who cares or knows 1 ” 
In its exceeding sadness of thought there is sublime feeling, 
— a strain ol divine music m the wail of woe, — and the 
poet longed to 

“Sleep as I m childhood sweetly slept 
> nil of high thoughts, unboni So let me he, 

The grass below, above the vaulted sky ’ 

Clare was one of our most uneducated poets, and sung 
from the lulness of lus heart , ho is one of England’s 
sweetest singers of natuie, whose thoughts “ gild life’s 
brambles with a flowoi,” and whose songs were gatheied 
from the fields Many of Ins sonnets, which display great 
power of word-painting, are sweet as “ sunshine in summer 
dream ” His ballads and love-songs are wild fioWers 
strewn at will, which “ art and fashion fling as weeds away,” 
ami his Eternity of Nat ate, and Fust Looe } s lleiollections 
display deftness of touch, pastoral beauty, and genuine 
poetic ability All his love and genius were showered on 
beautifying the rural Beenes and humble incidents of his 


surroundings His poems, drawn with a delicate hand, are 
those of a keen observer, but they greatly want that vigour 
which is essential to popularity , in his own words, “ the 
tide of fashion is a stream too strong for pastoral brooks that 
gently flow and sing ” 

See the Life of John Clare by Frederick Martm, 1865, and Life 
and Remains of John Clare , by J L Cherry, 1878, the latter of 
which, though not ho complete, contains some of the poet s asylum 
verses and prose fragments 

CLARENDON, Edward Hyde, first Earl of (1609 
ir>74), historiau and statesman, born at Dinton in 
Wiltshire, on the 18th February 1G09, was the third son 
of Henry Hyde, a gentleman belonging to an ancieut 
Cheshire family The profession first chosen for him was. 
the chuich , and consequently, after being educated at 
home by the vicai of the parish up to the age of thirteen* 
he was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford But his eldest 
brother having died young, the death of his second 
brother in 1625 left him heir to his father’s estate, and the 
law being now considered a more appropriate profession* 
he was entered at the Middle Temple by his uncle, 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, then treasurer of that society At the 
age of twenty he married a daughter of Sir George Aylifle , 
but in six months he was left a widower , and three years 
later he took as Ins second wife a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, Master of Requests 

While yet a young man Hyde had the happiness, as he 
boasts m his autobiography, of being admitted into the 
most brilliant literary society of his time Among poets 
he knew Ben Jonson, Waller, and Carew, he was ac- 
quainted with Selden, and with neHrly every other scholar 
of eminence m his day , and he had a rare opportunity of 
acquiring, from the conversation of the subtle and impartial 
Chilling worth and the outspoken but liberal-minded 
Hales, a breadth of sympathy which unhappily his ifatural 
temper and the rough piessure of the tunes combined to 
prevent him from ever displaying The brilliant, tender- 
hearted Falkland also was his most intimate friend And* 
fortunately for Ins professional advancement, besides 
possessing considerable family influence, he enjoyed c the 
favour of Laud, who, as commissioner of thfb treasury* 
regularly consulted him m legard to mercantile affairs 

When, therefore, in April 1640, Hyde took his seat m 
the Short Paihament as representative of Wootton-Basuet* 
he was alieady known as a lawyer of mark During ltp 
session of barely three weeks, he made himself prominent 
as a zealous supporter of the popular party , and his maiden 
speech consisted of a vigorous attack upon the Earl 
Marshal’s Court, which had become notorious for the Ravage- 
manner m which it resented the least affront offered to a. 
man of rank 

In the Long Parliament (in which he sat as member for 
Saltash) his zeal for reform was at fiist m no 'degree 
diminished Ho affected the final overthrow of the Eail 
Marshal’s Court He sat as chairman of the committee' 
which collected evidence against tho Councils of York and 
of the Marshes, and of the committee which was appointed 
to consider the advisability di remodelling the government 
of the church He went entirely with the popular party* 
m tlieir condemnation of ship-money , and it wa & largely 
through the earnest speech which Hyde delivered against him 
that Lord Keeper Finch was driven into exile When, 
however, Episcopacy was thieatened, and it became apparent 
that the popular leadeis were not to be satisfied with 
merely temporary reform, but were resolved on gaming a 
permanent triumph, Hyde, m perfect accordance with both 
Ins religious and his political principles, went over fco the 
royalist party He uttered an open and determined protest 
against the Grand Remonstrance, and drew up an answer 
to it which was adopted and published by the king, and 
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which procured for him the offer of the post of solicitor- 
general This he declined, but he complied with the 
request that he would watch over his Majesty’s interests in 
the House of Commons, m conjunction with Falkland and 
Colepepper. The king’s deepest policy, however, was not 
disclosed to him, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
arrest of the five members surprised him as much as he 
prof esse#. After the retreat of Charles from London, llyde 
remained for some weeks m his seat m the Commons, 
maintaining constant but secret communication with the 
court , but m May, having been summoned by the king, 
and being besides alarmed for his own safety, he fled to 
York In March 1643 he was made cliancclloi of the ex- 

• chequer He was also chosen one of the royal comnus- 
• sioners at Uxbridge, and was employed m many othor 

matters of importance , and the most persuasive and 
dignified of the state papers on the royalist side are from 
his pen. 

In 1645, after the final rum of the king’s cause at Naseby, 
Hyde was appointed, with Lord Capel, Lord Hopton, and 
Sir John Colepepper, to watch over the safety of the pnnee 

# of Wales In the spring of the next year they were com- 
pelled to take refuge m Scilly, whence, after six weeks’ 
stay, they passed to Jersey Soon the prince was called 
by his mother to Pans, against the will of the council, 
none of whom accompanied him except Colepepper llyde 
resided at Jersey for nearly two years, solacing himself 
by studying the Psalms and recording the meditations 
which they suggested, and also by composing the first 
four books of his greatest work, tho History of the Rebellion 
In April 1648 he drew up an answer to the ordinance which 
had been issued by tho parliament declaring the king guilty 
of t8e civil war, and forbidding all future addresses to him 
At length, in May, his attendance was required by the 
prince wtio about this time assumed the command of the 
seventeen ships which had gone over to his side , but 
various accidents, of which the most serious was his capture 
by privateers, prevented him from meeting Charles till 
August, when he found him at Dunkirk 

In the agreement with the Covenanters and in the Scot- 
tish expedition of 1 649 Hyde had no share, as he was then 
absent with Lord Cottington on a fruitless embassy to Spain 
The two years which he passed there were not unpleasantly 
spent , for he was free from all serious cares, and had little 
to do but study Spanish etiquette and write his Animad- 
versions on the Supremacy of the Rope lu 1651, tho slights 
offerod by the Spanish ministers having been crowned by 
a request that he would leave the country, he rejoined 
Charles at Paris During the nine weary years which had 
to elapse before the Kestoration he was not the least un- 
fortunate of the exiles It was no easy matter to fulfil the 
duty which his office imposed upon him of supplying the 
want% of hiB careless master , and his family and himself 
were often scarcely able to procure the necessaries of life 
Besides, be was far from popular His attachment to the 
English church, admitting of compromise with no other 
sect, brought upon him tho aversion alike of the Fies- 
byt%rians and of the queen #aud tho Papists Charles, 
however, was wise enough to appreciate his disinterested 
fidelity* He was reeogmzed as chief adviser of the king, 
and ail state papers were drawn up by him , he conducted 
tho correspondence with the English J loyalists , and, m 
1 05§, the dignity of lord chancellor was conferred upon him 

On the Kestoration, Hyde retained his posts of lord 
chancellor and chancellor of the exchequer, and at once 
assumed the direction of tho Government What the 
Episcopalian KoyalistB now required was not so much a 
leader to stimulate, as a guide to control Their fervour 
and their strength were more than sufficient to 
replace the king firmly on the throne, and to raise 
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the church to a loftier position than it had ever before 
attained. The parliament hastened to restore to the 
Crown the command of the militia, to repeal the Triennial 
Act, and to vote a revenue of £1,200,000, The Corpor- 
ation Act, the Act of Uniformity, and the Five Mile Act 
avenged the church on her enemies, and forced all but the 
most determined of the clergy into her ranks Thousands 
showed as much enthusiasm tor nionaichy as Hyde himself, 
and he was no longer the most Episcopalian of Episco- 
palians To some extent, if not to as great an extent as 
was to be desired, he has the credit of haung restnuned 
his party from too insolent a tnumph Desiiousas he was 
of the re-establishment of the full loyal prerogative, he had 
no wish to see it transgress the limits winch he believed to 
be assigned to it by the constitution, for which he cbemhed 
the true lawyer’s reverem* Strongly as he held that all 
were guilty who had in any way countenanced the go\ern 
ment of Cromwell, ho was statesman enough to sec' that it 
was necessary to carryout the Declaration of Hied a by 
pressing tho Acts of Oblivion and Indemnity on the 
reluctant parliament On the other hand, with rcgaid to 
the tnumph of the church over dissent, if ho was somewhat 
alarmed at its completeness, lus fear arose fiom no pity for 
the dissenters His opinion of them, and of the policy 
winch ought to be observed towards them, is emphatically 
stated m Ins Lift (vol n p 121) — “Their faction is their 
religion , nor are those combinations ever entciecl into upon 
ual and substantial motives of conscience, bow enoneous 
soever, but consist of many glutinous materials of will, 
and humour, and folly, and knaveiy, and ambition, and 
malice, which make men cling inseparably togcthei, till 
they have satisfaction in all their pretences, oi till they are 
absolutely broken and subdued, winch may always be more 
reasonably done than the other” 

But, notwithstanding his exaggerate d reverence for the 
sovereign, his passionate attachment to the cliuieh, and his 
real worth, Hyde rapidly became the most unpopular man 
in the kingdom The settlement of landed property which 
had been made by the Act of Indemnity duply oflunled 
hundreds of the cavalieis, for, while it restored all they 
had lost to those who, like Hyde himself, had both escaped 
the necessity of selling their land and refused to bow to 
the government of Cromwell, it did nothing for those who 
had sold their property, even though they had ruined 
themselves to support the cause of the king By the 
people, who had no moans of judging for what lie was 
responsible and of what lie was innocent, he was blamed 
for every misfortune The sale of Dunknk was the chief 
crime with which they charged him , but there is no 
reason to disbelieve his own decl nation that he was at 
first opposed to the scheme, while it must be allowed that 
there is force m Ins excusts that the foi tress was 
expensive to maintain, that the money offered for it was 
sorely needed, and that its woith to England w r as by no 
means great Still its surrender was a gitat political 
mistake , it displayed to the popular eye in lur too 
striking a light the difference between the government 
of Clarendon and the government of Grom well He 
was also held responsible for the marriage of the king with 
the childless aud Catholic princess of Portugal, and lu was 
even accused of having selected lierm older that his own 
descendants might inherit the throne And, though his 
worst political weakness — lus allowing Chat lea to accept the 
bribes of France — was not then mado known, it was the 
general belief that lus splendid mansion m Piccadilly bad 
been erected with foreign gold Of all dissenters, Catholic 
and Protestant, lus bitter dislike had made determined 
enemies , and lus repellent hauteur, his somewhat conceited 
austenty, offended the courtiers, aud aroused their derision 
All these enemies, however, he could afford to scorn %r, long 
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an he retaiued the regard of the king, who, to do him justice, 
was unusually mindful of his debts to Hyde In 1661 the 
chancellor, ou the disclosure of the marriage of his daughter 
to the duke of York, was created Baron Hyde of Hindon, and 
shortly aftei earl of Clarendon, at the same time receiving 
a gift of .€20,000 , he had already refused the offer of a 
garter and 1 0,000 acres Two years later the attempt to 
impeach him, nude by the earl of Bristol, resulted m a 
miserable failure, and the accuser sought safety m 
flight But m 1667 a second impeachment found him 
powerless to resist His dignified censonousuess must 
always have been disagreeable to the king, who was also 
annoyed by his strenuous opposition to eveiy scheme for 
toloiating the Catholics, and when Clarendon ventured to 
tli wait Ins plans and mterfeie with his pleasures, annoyance 
was tui ned into hatred Charles, ha vmg become enamoured 
of Miss Fanny Stewart, resolved to marry her, and theiefore 
determined to effect a divorce from the queen This scheme, 
which threatened to exclude his descendants from the throne, 
Claundon was lold enough to oppose, and it was in- 
sinuated by his enemies that the marriage of Miss Stewart 
to the duke of Richmond, which put an end to the project, 
had been brought about partly by his contrivance Mis- 
fortunes now pressed thick upon him About the middle 
of 1667 his wife died , and a few days after the duke of 
Yoik was sent to him with a message requesting him to 
resign the chancelloiship Tins he could not be peisuaded 
to do , ho so far forgot his dignity as to plead personally 
with ms master to be allowed to retain 1ns office, and he also 
addressed to lnm a humble letter, m which ho denied that 
he had been in any way concerned with Miss Stewart’s 
marnage, and declared that ho had no acquaintance with 
mthor herself or In i husband But Ins humiliation was in 
vain , and on the 30th of August Secretaiy Morneo was 
sent to take from lnm the great seal On tho 6th November 
the Commons drow up seventeen articles of impeachment 
against lnm It would not have been easy to convict 
him of high treason Seveial of the charges were exag 
geiated, and one or two wcie altogether false , there were 
some, however, sufficiently serious Tho chief articles 
wore — that he had sought to govern by means of a standing 
army, aud without parliament , that ho had confined 
prisoners uncondemned in places where they could not 
appeal to the law , that he had sold Dunknk , that he had 
made a sale of ofhccs, and obtained money by means of his 
position m vauous illegal ways , that he had introduced 
arbitrary government into the colonies , and that he had 
deceived the king with regard to foreign affairs, and had 
betiayed his plans to the i iemy It was, however, a 
geneial chirge of high treason, without specified grounds, 
which was presented to the Lords, and this they refused to 
accept Nevertheless it became plain even to Clarendon 
himself that lie was deserted, and that his cause was hope- 
less On the 29th November 1667 he left England for 
ever, after addressing a vindication of his conduct to tho 
Lords, winch, being communicated to the Commons, was 
voted seditious, and burned by the hangman A bill of 
attamdei was brought in against him, but tho Loids rejected 
it , and the matter was finally compromised by tho passing 
of an Act which condemned him to peipotuil banishment, 
unless he should appear for trial within six weeks 

Meanwhile, sick m body and in nund, he had landed m 
France , but, before reaching Rouen, he was stopped, and 
informed that he could not be allowed to remain in the 
country. After several refusals, however, permission to 
stay was granted , and he was conducted to Avignon by a 
French officer At Evrcux an incident occuried which 
shows the bitterness of the feeling with which ho was 
regarded by his countrymen A party of English sailors 
who happened to bo woiking in the town, oil hearing of 


his arnval, broke into his bed room, burst open his trunks, 
attacked and wounded him with their swords, and were 
only prevented from murdering him by the arrival of a body 
of Fiench troops From Avignon he passed to Montpellier , 
and the rest of his life was spent chiefly m this town and 
m Rouen His time was thenceforth passed m the quiet 
pursuit of literature Ho resumed his Meditations on the 
Psalms, concluded his History of the Rebellion, qnd wrote 
his Life, A Short View of the State of Ireland, most of his 
Essays, aud his Survey of Hobbes’s Leviathan Twice 
he humbly appealed to Charles that he might be 
allowed to die in his native land , but not even a reply 
was vouchsafed, and it was at Rouen that he expired on 
the 9th December 1674 « 

The character of Clarendon is well-marked In the court f 
of Charles 11 be was almost tho only man who lived 
chastely, drank moderately, and swore not at all Three 
principles guided his life The first, from which he never 
swerved, was a passionate attachment to the religion and 
polity of the Church of England Tho second, to which he 
was faithful on the whole, though with some declensions, 
was the determination to maintain what he regarded as the 
true and ideal English constitution The third, which he * 
moie than once nobly sacrificed to the other two, was a 
desire for personal advancement In political practice he 
sadly wanted both insight and tact, and, though lie could 
plead most cleverly and affectingly m a state paper, he 
was too apt, when confronted by opposition m Parliament, 
to lose his temper lie was, however, ready in debate, 
he could speak well , and for business he was admirably 
adapted In political theory he was intensely conserva- 
tive no royalist squire who liaa never seen the king 
but in moments of dignified ceremony could have cherished 
a deeper reveienco for lum than did this coui tier," who 
had watched his e\ery act of crime and celhphness 
Cold and haughty as he was towards his equals, at least 
in the end of his life, in Ins bearing towards tho royal 
family, lie sometimes appeared to abjure every feel- 
ing of manly independence On two occasions this was 
miserably exemplified He was too pioud to allow his 
own wife to visit any woman of disreputable character, 
whatever her position , yet, at the command of his master, 
he was base enough to uige the queen to admit her 
husband’s favourite misti ess as one of her ladies in waiting 
And there is another scene in which we cannot fielp 
regarding him with still deeper scorn In his Life hb 
calmly tells us the story About the time of the Restora- 
tion the duke of York had fallen in love with his eldest 
daughter, Anne Hyde, and before their intimacy hajjl been 
discovered had given her a written promise of marriage 
Of this Clarendon professes to have been completely 
ignorant , and when the affair could no longer be con- 
cealed, ho tells us he was the last to be informed of it 
Nor is this surprising if his own account of the manner in 
which ho received tho nows is to bo credited in the least 
He broke into “ a very immoderate passion ” He would 
turn Ins daughter from his house He hoped she was the 
duke’s mistress, and not his wile, for then he could refuse 
to harbour her Ho would have her sent to the Tower, 
he would have an Act passed to execute her, nay, he 
would be the first to propose such an Act “Whoever 
know tho man,” lie adds, “ will know that he said all this 
very heartily ” Modern historians are perhaps too kind m 
doubting him Boon after he told the king that h5 “ so 
much abominated ” tho thought of his daughter’s becoming 
the wife of the prince, that he “ had much rather see her 
dead, with all the infamy that is due to lior presumption 99 
He even informed the duke himself — when an infamous 
conspiracy was hatched against her honour, and Sir Charles 
Beikley swore that she had granted him favours mcon- 
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sisteut with her duty to her husband — that since she had 
deceived himself he could not answer for her fidelity to 
$ny other man The conclusion of the affair displays a 
depth of meanness which could not have been credited on 
any other testimony than his own In fear of death Mary 
+ of Orange confessed that the accusation was false, and 
Berkley admitted his perjury , but m Clarendon’s hi cast 
fcherf does not appear to have been kindled a spark of the 
burning indignation which an honourable stranger could 
not have repressed, Berkley himself had only to ask 
forgiveness It is possible that this humiliating story — 
this basest display of the “ besotted loyalty ” of the time, 
is altogether true Much of it is beyond denial , and if 
we hold that m the rest Clarendon was merely acting a 
• part, we miserably save a very small portion of Ins man- 
liness at the expense of all his sincerity 

It is m literature that Clarendon’s name best deserves 
to bo remembered Ills Essays (which ate clncHy didactic) 
and his Survey of Hobbes's Leviathan scarcely rise above 
the commonplace, but his History of the Rebellion and his 
Life of Edward , Earl of Clarendon have a high and per- 
, inanent value That he was a historian of wide grasp and 
deep insight cannot bo maintained , his works are pro 
fessedly pleadings on behalf of the Episcopalian Royalists 
aud himself , but, though it would be too much to allege 
that his accuracy is never warped by his purpose, we may 
lugencral accept his statements of fact as correct It is 
however, as works of literary art that his histones have at- 
tained to tlio position they hold They charm us by then 
calm and never-failing grace, by their quiet humour, by 
their general tone of lofty dignity, but perhaps most of all 
by the exquisite portraits which they contain It is true 
fie cannot penetrate to the innermost recesses of men’s souls, 
and let us read the motives of their lives , but he can 111 - 
trcaiucS them to us, as it were, m society, can let us observe 
their career, watch their humours, and listen to then talk 
Clarendon’s style, too, though extremely loose and often 
amusingly ungrammatical, has many beauties His sentences 
are of extraordinary length, and usually contain numerous 
involved parentheses, but while these qualities threaten 
obscurity, obscurity is always avoided , and they have the 
meat of enabling the writer to produce a slow, stately, 
graceful music, of which the short sentence is altogether 
•incapable (t m w ) 

% CLARENDON, George William Frederick Villilrs, 
FOURTH Earl of, diplomatist and statesman, was born in 
London 12th January 1800, and died 27th June 1870 Ho 
was the eldest sou of the Honourable George Vilhers, bi other 
ofrthe third earl of Clarendon (second creation), by Theresa, 
only daughter of the first Lord Bonngdon,and granddaughter 
of the first Lord Grantham The earldom of the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon became extinct in 175G by the death 
of#the fourth eail, his last male descendant Jane Hyde, 
countess of Essex, tho sister of that nobleman (who died 
in 1724), left two daughters , of these the eldest, Lady 
Charlotte, became heiress of the Hyde family Sho married 
Thomas Vilhers, second son of the second earl of Jersey, 
whoserved with distinction as English minister in Germany, 
# and in 1776 the eaildom of Clarendon was revived in his 
• favour Thoconnectiou with the Hyde family was therefore 
m tho female line and somewhat remote But a portion of 
the pictures and plate of the great chancellor was pre- 
served td this branch of the family, and romams at tho 
Grove, their family seat at Hertfordshne, to this day 
Youug Geoige Yilliers, the subject of this notice, entered 
upon life under circumstances which gave small promise of 
the brilliancy of his future career He was well born , ho 
was heir presumptive to an earldom , and his mother was 
a woman of great energy, admirable good sense, and high 
feeling But the means of his family were contracted , 


his education was desultory and incomplete , he had not 
the advantages of a training either at a public school or 
in the House of Commons He went up to Cambridge at 
the early age of sixteen, and entered St John’s College on 
the 29fch June 1816 In 1820, as the eldest son of an 
earl’s brother with royal descent, he was enabled to take his 
M A degree under the statutes of the university then m 
force , and in the same year he was appointed attache to 
the Butish embassy at St Petersburg, where he remained 
three years, aud acquired that practical knowledge of the 
business of diplomacy which was of so much use to him m 
after-life He had received from nature a singularly hand- 
some person, a polished and engaging addicss, & ready 
command of languages, and a remaikable power of com- 
position 

Upon Ins return to England in 1823, Mr Vilhers was appointed 
to a umimiHsionerolup of customs, an office which he retained lor 
about ten years Pait of this time was spent in Ireland in the 
woikof fusing the revenue boards of England and Ireland into 
those of the tfmted Kingdom It was the period of the liveliest 
exeitoment that preceded Catholic Emancipation, and the joung 
English official in< urred the censuie of the Tory Government of the 
day for having presumed to cultivate the acquaintance of the most 
accomplished of the Catholic lenders Theso official duties tunned 
Mr Vilhers in the business of civil administration, and hkewiso 
c liable (1 him to acquire Rome useful experience of the lush chaiaetei 
In 1831 he was despatched to France to negotiate a commercial 
tieaty, winch, however, led to no result 

The time was <ome which was to ojien to him a wider and moro 
congenial held of action m the politics of Europe On the 10th of 
August 1833 Mr Vilhers was appointed minister at the court of 
hp mi Ferdinand VI l died within a month of his arrival at 
Mndiul, and the rnfaut queen Isabella, then ill the third year of 
lit i age, was placid by tho old Spanish law of female inheritance on 
hei contested tluoiio Don Carlos, the late kings brother, claimed 
the ciown by virtue of the Salic law of the House of Bourbon which 
Ferdinand had renounced before the birth of his daughter Isabella 
II anti her mother Christina, the queen legent, became tho 
it pi esc nta lives of constitutional monarchy, Don Cailos of 
Catholic absolutism The contlit t winch had divided the di spotio 
and the constitutional powers of Europe since tho Fiencli Revolution 
of 1830 bioko out into civil war m Spam, and by the Quadruple 
Tieaty, signed on April 22, 1834, France and England pledged 
themselves to the defence of the constitutional thrones of Spain and 
Portugal For six years Mr Villuis continual to give the most 
active anti intelligent suppoit to the Libt rnl Government of Spam 
He was accused, though unjustly, of having favoured the revolution 
of La Granja, which move Chnstma, the queen mother, out of the 
kingdom, and raised Espartero to the regency He undoubtedly 
supported the chiefs of the Liberal party, such as Olo^aga ami 
Esparteio against the intrigues of the French Court , hut the olqet t 
of the British Government was to establish the throne of Isabella 
on a truly national and libtial basis and to avert those compli 
cations, dictated by foicign influence, which eventually moved so 
fatal to that princess Spain never forgot vvliat she owcu m those 
years to tho youthful amt energetic minister of Gnat Britain, and 
lie, on lus pai t, retained a c ordial interest m her welfare He le- 
cc ived the Grand Cross of tho Bath in 1838 in acknowledgment of 
lus services, and succeeded, on the death of Ills uncle, to the title of 
carl of Clarendon , in the following >ear, liuving kft Madrid, lie 
man led Katharine, eldest daughter of J aim's Walton lust call of 
V« rulam 

In January 1840 lie enteiod Loul Melbourne's administration as 
Loid Privy Seal, and fiom the dentil of Lord Holland in the autumn 
of that year, Loid Clarendon also held the olhee of Chance 11 oi of 
the Duchy of Lane aster until the dissolution of the imnistiy in 
1841 in tins capacity he made Ins first appearance in parliamt nt, 
and although he always logretted tho want of a previous ti .lining 
m the House of Commons, lie was from the first listened to by the 
House of Pceis as a speaker well qualified to assist the deliberations 
of parliament on questions of foreign poliey But on these questions 
ho was not heartily united with tno Rpint that the u animated 
tho Foicign Office Deeply convinced that tho maintenance of a 
cordial understanding with France was tho most esse ntial condition 
of porno and of a libt ral policy in Euiope, he reluctantly concurred 
in the measures proposed by Loid Palmerston for the expulsion of 
tho pasha of Egypt iiom Syria , lie stunuously advocated, with Lore! 
Holland, a more conciliatory polu.} townds France, and he was 
only res ti allied fiom sending m Ins resignation by the dislike he 
felt to bituk up a cabinet ho had so recently jeuned Lord 
Pilmerston’s policy (as is shown by his own published letters) was 
constantly governed by the belief that Frame must he regarded by 
England as a rival and an enemy, with whom war was, sooner or 
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the noith of Ireland m 1760 or 1762 After receiving a very 
limited education he was apprenticed toa linen manufacturer, 
but, finding the employment uncongenial, he soon abandoned 
it, and devoted hnnseif to study His parents belonged to a 
Methodist congiegation undet the pastoral chaige of Breedon, 
one of Wesley’s earliest associates in the Methodist move 
moot, by whoso advice young Clarke was sent to the school 
founded by Wesley at Kmgswood, neai Bristol In 1782 
he enteud on the duties ol the ministry, being appointed 
by Wesley to the Bradlord (Wiltshire) circuit His popu 
lanty as apieaclier was very gieat, and his influence m the 
denomination is indicated by the fact that ho was three 
turn s diosui to be president of the Conference He served 
twice on the London circuit, the second period being 
ovtcnded considoiably longer than the rule allowed, at the 
special lequest of the Butish and Foieign Bible Society, 
who had employed him m the piepaiation of their Arabic 
Bible lie had found time dui mg Ins itineraucy for diligent 
study of Hebiew and other Oriental languages, undertaken 
chiefiy with the view of qualifying hnnselt for the great 
woik of his life, his Commentar y on tin Holy ti< natures, 
tht lust volume of which appeared m 1810, and the 
eighth and last in 1826 Tfc is a woik of much learning 
and ability, and it si ill possesses some value, though it is 
in gp*at part superseded by the results of later scholarship 
J)i Clarke's other literary works were very numeious In 
1802 he published a Bibliot/raphu at Dictionary m six vol- 
umes, to which ho afterwards added a supplement He 
was selected by the Rtcoids Commission to edit Rymer’s 
Panic ra, a task for wlndi ho was not well qualified, and 
winch ho did not complete He also wrote Memoirs of the 
11% s by Family (182.3), and edited a large number of reli- 
gious woiks lie died of clioleia m London on the 16th 
August 1832 His Miscellaneous Woiks have been pub- 
lished in a collected form in 13 vols , and a Life by 
J B B Clai he appeared in 1833 

C1ARKE, Edwakd Daniel (1 769-1822), LL D , an 
Knghsli ti ivillei, was born at Willmgdon, Sussex, Juno 5, 
1766 In 1786 he obtained the ofbc e of chapel clexk at Jesus 
College, Cambiidge, but the loss of his father at this time 
involved him in many difficulties In 1790 ho took Ins 
degtoi, and soon after became private tutor to the Honour- 
able Henry Tuft on, nephew of the duke of Dorset In 
1792 he obtained an engagement to travel with Lord 
Bet wick through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy Aftei 
(rinsing the Alps, and visiting a few of the pnncipal cities 
ot Italy, including Rome, he repaired to Naples, wheie lie 
lonmined neaily two years Having returned to England 
in the summer of 1 79 1, lie beoaino tutor m several distin- 
guished families In 1799 he set out with a Mr Cripps, 
on a tour thiough the Continent of Europe, commenc- 
ing with Noivvay and Sweden, whence they proceeded 
thiough Russia and the Crimea to Constantinople, Rhodes, 
and afterwards to Egypt and Palestine Alter the capitula 
turn of Alcxaiuliia, Claiko was of considerable use in 
seeming foi England the statues, sarcophagi, maps, manu- 
Buipts, Ac , whu h had been collected by the French savans 
(fleet e was the country next visited From Athens the 
travellers pioooedod by laud to Constantinople, and after 
a short stay in that city, directed then course homewirds 
thiough Rumelia, Austua, Germany, and Fiance Clarke, 
who had now obtained considerable reputation, took up 
his losidouee at Cambridge, and there he continued chiefly 
to reside till the day of Ins death He received the 
degice of LL D shortly after his return, on account of the 
valuable donations, including a colossal statue of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, which ho had made to the university 
He was also piesented to the college living of Harlton, 
to which, four years later, his father-in-law added that 
of Yeldham Towards the end of 1808 Clarke was 
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appointed to the professorship of mineralogy, then first 
instituted Nor was his perseverance as a traveller other- 
wise unrewarded The MSS which he had collected m 
the course of his travels weie sold to the Bodleian Library 
for .£1000 , aud by the publication of his travels he 
realized altogether a clear profit of £6595 Besides 
iectunug on mineralogy and discharging his clerical duties, 
Di Clarke eagerly prosecuted the study of chemistry, and 
made several discoveries, principally by means of thcf'gas 
blowpipe, which he had brought to a ^ugh degree of per 
foction His health gave way under too ardent study , 
and after a short illness he expned at London, March 
9, 1822 In all the relations of life Dr Clarke was a most 
amiable man , and his enthusiasm was united with a great 
cipacity foi enduring long-continued exeition, both mental 
and physical The following is a list of his principal 
works — 

Testimony of Authors respecting the Colossal Statue of Ceres in 
the I*ublic Library , Cambridge, 8vo, 1801-3, The Tomb of 
Alexander , a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought from Alex 
andrui, arid now w the British Museum , 4 to, 1805 , A Methodical 
Distribution of the Mineral Kingdom, foi , 1807 , A Disruption of 
the Greek Mai hies brought from thi Shores of the Euxine , Archi 
pelago , and Mediterranean , ami deposited in tin ( T m versify Lib* ary, 
Cambudqr, 8vo, 1800 , Travels ni various Co an tries of Europe , Asia, 
aiul Africa , 4to, 1810-1810 

CLARKE, Da Samuel (1675-1729), a colebiated Eng- 
lish philosophei aud divine, was the son of Edward Clarke, 
alderman of Norwich, who had represented that city in 
pailiameut for several years He was boin October 11, 

1 675 , and having finished his education at the fiec school of 
Nuiwich m 1691, removed thence to Cams College, 
Cambiidge, whore his uncommon ubihties soon began to 
display themselves Though the philosophy ot Descartep 
was at that time the reigning system at the university, yet 
Clarke easily mastered the new system of Newtqn, and 
conti lbuted gicatly to the spread ol the Newtonian philo- 
sophy by publishing an evt client tianslation of Rohault’s 
Physics with notes, which he finished befoie he was twenty- 
two yeais of age The system of Rohault was founded 
entirely upon Cartesian principles, and was pieviously 
known only through the medium ol a rude Latin vision, 
Clarke not only gave a new translation, but add&l to it 
such notes as were calculated to lead students insensibly to 
othci and truei notions ot science “The success/’ says 
Bishop lloadloy, “answered exetedi ugly well to his hopes ,* 
and he may justly be styled a great benefactor to the 
university in this attempt ” It continued to be used as a 
text-book m the university till supplanted by the treatises 
ot Newton, which it had been designed to introduce 
Winston relates that, m 1697, lie met young Claike (at that 
time chaplain to Mooie, bishop of Nuiwich), then wholly 
unknown to him, at a coffee-house in that city, where they 
entered into conversation about the Cartesian philosophy, 
paiticularly llohault’s Physics, which Clarke’s tutor, a»-he 
tells us, had put him upon translating * The result of this 
con ve i sat i on was,” says Winston, “that 1 was gieatly 
surpused that so youug a man as Clarke then was should 
know so much of those sublime discoveries, which weie 
then almost a secret to all but lio a few particular mathe- 
maticians Nor do 1 remember,” continues he, “above 
one or two at the most, whom T had then met with^that 
seemed to know so much of that philosophy as Clarke ” 
This translation of Rohault was fust punted in 1697, Hvo 
There have been four editions of it the last and bestos 
that of 1718, which has the following title — Jat&hi 
Rohaulti Physica Latme vert it, recensuit, et uberionbm 
jam Annotationibus, ex illust/ issmu Isaac i Newtoni Pfulo- 
sophia maximum partem haustis, amphficavit et oruavit S 
Clarke , ti P T Accedunt eham in hac quarta edrtionc novas 
aliquot tabulae cm inotsce et Annotationes multum sunt 
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auctoe It was translated into English by Dr John Clarke, 
dean of Sarum, and published in two vols 8vo 

Clarke afterwards turned his thoughts to divinity, and 
lU order to qualify himselt for the sacred office, devoted 
himself to the study of Scripture m the original, and of the 
pnmitive Christian wnteis Having taken hoi) ordeis, ho 
became chaplain to Mooie, bishop of Norwich, who was 
eve§ afterwards his constant friend and pat ion In 1 699 
ho published two treatises, — one entitled Time Pradual 
Essays on Baptism , Confirmation , and Repentance, and 
the other, Some Reflections m that part of a bool < a/h d 
Amyntor , or a Defence of Miltons Ltje , which j elates to the 
Wrihnqi of the Primitive Fat he j s, and the Canon of the 
New Testament In 1701 he published A Paraph ase 
upon the Gospel of St Matthew , which was followed, m 
1702, by the Paraphrases upon the Gospels of St Mail 
and St Rule, and soon afterwards by a third volume upon 
St John They wore subsequently printed together in two 
volumes 8vo, and have since passed thiough seveial 
editions Ho intended to have treated m thosame manner 
the remaining books of the New Testament, but something 
accidentally mteriupted the execution of his design 

Meanwhile Bishop Moore gavo him the rectory of 
Drayton, near Norwich, and procured him a parish m tin 
city In 1704 he was appointed to the Boyle lectureship, 
and chose for his subject the Being and Attnbutes of God 
Having been appointed to the same office m the following 
year, ho chose for Ins subject the Evidences of Natuial 
and Bevealed Religion These lectuies weie first punted 
m two distinct volumes, but were afterwards collected 
together, and published under the general title of A 
» Distourse route) nmq the Bortq and Attributes of God , flu 
Dbln/ations of Natuial Riliqion , and the Truth and 
Certainty of the Chistian Revelation , in oj>position to 
Hobbm , Spinoza , the author of th Grades of Riason , and 
ottur Donets of Natural and Revealed Rihqion 

In 1700 he wrote a refutation of some positions which had 
beeu maintained by Dr Dodwell on the immoitality ot the 
soul, and this drew lnm into controversy with ColJnih 
He also at this time wiote a translation of Newton’s Optn s, 
•for wdych the author presented him with £500 In the 
same yeai also, through the influence of Bishop Moort, 
he obtained the rectory of St Bennet’s, Paul’s Whaif, 
London , and he soon aftcrwaids appeared at tbe couit of 
Queen Anne who appointed him one of her chaplains m 
ordinary, and afterwards, in 1709, piesented him to the 
mtory of St James’s, Westminster On Ins elevation to 
this latter oflice, he took the degree of doctor m divinity, 
(tyfeudmg as his thesis the two proposit ions — “ 1 A id him 
fiidei Christ lance doq/na, m Sat ns Scriptuns tradrtum , <st 
rtf t (V rafiorti dissent a mum , no article of the Chnstam faith, 
delivered in the Holy Scriptures, is disagieeable to right 
reason, and 2 Sine aitumumhvnianarumlibertate nulla protest 
esse rehyio , without the libeity of human actions, there 
can be no religiou During the same yeai, at the request 
of the author, he revised and counted Winston’s English 
translation of the Apostolval Constitutions 

In 1712 he published a carefully punctuated and 
annotated edition of Ciesar’s Commentaries, adorned with 
elegant engravings It was printed in folio, 1712, and 
at toi wards m 8vo, 1720, and dedicated to the duke of 
Marlborough During the same year he published lus 
celebrated treatise on The S( mpiure Doctrine of the Trinity 
It is divided into three parts The Hist contains a col- 
lection and exegesis of all the texts m the New Testament 
relating to the doctrine of the Trinity , m the second the 
doctrine is set forth at large, and explained m particular 
and distinct propositions , and m the third the principal 
passages in the liturgy of the Church of England relating 
to the doctrine of the Trinity are considered Whiston 
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informs us that, some time before the publication of this 
book, a message was sent to him fiom Lord Godolphmand 
other mimsteis of Queen Anne, importing “ that the affairs 
of the public wore with difficulty then kept in the hands 
of those that were foi liberty , that it*was theiefoie an 
unseasonable time for the publication of a book that would 
make a groat noise and disturbance , and that therefore 
they desnod him to forbeai till a fittei opportunity should 
otttr itself,” — a messugo that Clarke of course entirely dis- 
regarded The ministers weie right m thin conjectuies , 
and tho work not only piovokod a gieat mimboi of leplies, 
but occasioned a formal complaint from the Low'er House 
of Convocation Clarke, in reply, chuw up an apologetic 
preface, and aftei wards gave seveial explanations, which 
satisfied the Upper House , and on his pledging himself 
that his future conduct would occasion no trouble, the 
matter dropped 

In 1715 and 1716 lie had a discussion with Leibnitz 
ielative to the principles of natuial philosophy and 
leligion, winch was at length cut short by the death 
of his antagonist A collection of the papers which passed 
between them was published m 1717 In 1719 he was 
piesented by Loid Luhmeie to the mastership of Wigston’s 
hospital m Leicester In 1724 he published seventeen 
sermons, eleven of which had not before been printed In 
J 727, upon the death of Sir Isaac Newton, he was oflertd 
by the court the place ot Mastei of the Mint, woith on an 
aveiage from £1200 to £1500 a year. This secular pre 
ftnnent, however, he absolutely refused, — a uicurnstance 
winch Whiston regaids as “one of the most glorious 
actions uf his life, and alloulmg undeniable conviction that 
lie was in earnest m his leligion ” In 1728 was published 
“A Letter fiom Di Clarke to Benjamin Hoadley, ERR, 
occasioned by the coutiovusy i elating to tin Eiopoition 
of Velocity and Force in Bodies m Motion,” printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions In 1729 he published the 
fust twelve books of Horner’s Iliad This edition was 
pi mted in quaito, and dedicated to the duke of Cumberland 
“Thu translation of Honnr, who was Claike’s favounto 
author,” says Bishop Hoaelley, “with Ins collections, may 
now be styled accurate , and his notes, as lai as tin v go, 
are indeed a tieasury of giammatical and cntical knowledge 
He was called to 1ns task by royal command, and he has 
performed it m su< h a manner as to be woitby of the 
young prince for whom it was laboured ” The year of its 
publication was the last of Claike’s life Hitheito, though 
not robust, he had always enjoyed a firm state of health , 
but on the morning of Sunday, 11th May 1729, when 
going out to picach befoie the judges at Sergeant’s Inn, 
he was semd with a sudden illness, which caused Ins 
death on tin Saturday morning following He died, May 
17, 1729, m the 54th year of his age 

Soon after his death w r ere published, from his ongmal 
manuscripts, by his brother Dr John Claike, dean of 
Sarum, An Ju position of the Chunk Cat t chum , and ten 
volumes of seimoiis, in 8vo His Exposition is composed 
ot the lcctuics which he lead evuy Thuisdny morning, 
foi some months m the yeai, at St James’s chuich In the 
latter part of lus life he revised them with great care, and 
left them completely prcpaicd for the press Thiee years 
after his death appealed also the last twelve books of the 
Iliad , published m 4 to by his son Mr Samuel Clarke, the 
fust three of these books and part of the fourth having, as 
he states, been revised and annotated by his father 

Claike was of a cheerful and even playful disposition 
An intimate friend relates that happening to call for him he 
found him swimming upon a table At another tune, when 
Clarke and several other men of ability and learning were 
indulging m diversion, on looking out at the window he 
saw a grave blockhead approaching the house , upon which 
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he cried out, “ Boys, boys, be wise , here comes a fool” 
This turn of bin mind is confirmed by Dr Warton, who, m 
his obs* ivations upon the line ot Mr Pope 

“ Unthought of frailties cheat us m the wise,” 
says, “ Who could imagine that Locke was fond of romances, 
that Newton once studied astrology , that Dr Clarke 
valued himself on his agility, and frequently amused him 
self in a private room of his house in leaping over the 
tables and chairs , and that our author himself was a great 
epi< in t V 

[Clarke, although in no department a genius of the first 
emit t, was a man of great general ability He was eminent 
as a theologian, a mathematician, a metaphysician, and 
a philologist His chief stiongfch lay in his logical 
power He was so disciplined and skilful a rcasoner as 
to be able to contend on equal teinis even with a Butler 
or a Leibnitz Pew have defend* il so well so many good 
causes The mutoimhsm of Hobbes, the pantheism of 
Spinoza, the empiricism of Locke, the determinism of 
Leibnitz, Collins’s nee essitariaiiism, Dod well’s denial of the 
nit ui al immortality of the soul, rationalistic atticks on 
Christianity, uud the selfish moiahty of the sensationalists,— 
all touud m him a fotmidable opponent, possessed of great 
strength of mind, c xti.iordinaiy dialectic skill, and a 
thonmgh conviction of the importance and truth of the 
piinnples which lie advocated 

His fame as a theologian and philosopher rests to a large 
extent on his demonstration of the existence ol God and 
lus theory of the foundation of fortitude The former is 
not, as it is often dost nbed, a putnly a jn ton argument, nor 
is it presented as such by its author It starts from a fact, 
audit often exphe itly appeals to facts The intelligence, 
for example, ot the self existence and original cause of all 
things — the main question between theists and atheists —is 
admitted to be “ not easily proved a )>non” but aigued to 
be “ domonstrubly proved a from the vaihty and 

degrees of pot tec turn in things, and the order of causes and 
ellocts, from the intelligence that created beings aro con- 
fessedly endowed with, and from the beauty, order, and 
tnml purpose ot things ” The propositions maintain* cl in 
the aigumoiit mo — “ 1 That something has existed from 
eternity , 2 That thue has c xistod from eternity some otu 
minuitable and independent being , .'1 That that immutable 
and independent being, which has existed fiom eternity, 
without any external cause of its exist* nee, must be self 
existent, that is, neccssai ily existing 4 What the substance 
oi essence ot that being, which is self-existent orneccssanl y 
existing, is, we ha*'o no idea, neither is it at all possible 
fot us to comprehend it , 5 That though the substance or 
essence of the' self-existent being is itself absolutely incmn- 
pu hensible to us, yet many of the essential attributes of 
Ins nature aie stru tly demonstrable, as well as his existence, 
and, in the first place, that he must be of necessity eternal , 
h That the self existent being must of necessity be infinite 
and ominpieseut, 7 Must be but one, 8 Must be ail 
intelligent being, 9 Must be not a necessary agent, but a 
being indued with liberty and choice, 10 Must of 
necessity have infinite power, 11 Must be mhmtol) wise, 
and 12 Must of necessity be a being of infinite goodness, 
justice, and truth, and all other moral perfections, such as 
hi mine the supremo govcrnoi and judge of the woild ” 

lu order to establish his sixth proposition. Dr Clarke 
contends that time and space, eternity and immensity, are 
not substances but attributes, — the attributes of a self- 
existent being Kdmund Law, Dugald Stewart, Lord 
Brougham, and many other writers, have, m coiisequenoe, 
represented Clarke as arguing from the existence of tune 
and space to the existence of Deity This is a serious 
mistake The existence of an immutable, independent, 
and uec ossary being is supposed to be pro vod before 
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any reference is made to the nature of time and space. 
Clarke has been generally supposed to have derived the 
opinion that time and space are attributes of an infinity 
immaterial and spiritual being from th q Scholium Gene? ale, 
first published m the second edition of Newton’s Prmnjna 
(1714) The truth is that his work on the Being and 
Attributes of God appeared nine years before that Scholium 
The view propounded by Clarke may have been def.ved 
from the Midrash, the Kabbalah, Philo, Henry More, or 
Cudworth, but not from Newton It is a view difficult to 
prove, and probably few will acknowledge that Clarke has 
conclusively proved it 

Ills theory as to the nature, foundation, and obligation 
of virtue is to the following effect Things differ from 
one another m their natures They necessarily, therefore, 
stand m different relations to one another From these 
ditferent relations of thiugs there must arise an agreement 
or disagreement of some things to others, a fitness or 
unfitness of the application of diilerent things one to 
another Thus tboio is a fitness or suitableness of certain 
acts iu certain circumstances to certain persons and an 
unsuitablenoss ot otheis founded on the nature of things 
and persons, apart from all positive appointment whatso 
ever It is only imperfection or perversion ol intelligence 
which can make the relations of things, and the fitness and 
unfitness involved in them, appear to bo othfir than what 
they are The fundamental truths of moialsare absolutely 
and in themselves what they seem, no less than the truths 
of giomitiy The obligation to virtue is involved in the 
very recognition of the moral relations which arise out of 
the necessary and eternal differenccst of things It rs 
impossible for us to appiehend them otherwise thau as laws 
of icason which ought to guide our actions Prior to all 
consult ration oi the divine will oi law theio is obligation , 
and God, although under no necessity to create , K must, 
having resolved to create, have respect to certain propor- 
tions, abstractly of eternal necessity, and, having resolved 
to act, must deteimine Ills will according to eternal reason 
Ills own law to hunscll is the law which He has given to 
every rational being, and winch lie has sanctioned by 
rewards and punishments These area secondaiy, source 
ot obligation 

This theory has been misunderstood and misrepresented 
hi various ways Jouftioy, Am^dde Jacques, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Dr Thomas Brown, Su , criticise it on the 
assumption that Clarke made virtue consist m conformity 
to the relations of things universally, although the whole 
tenor of his argument shows him to have had m view only 
conformity to such relations as l elong to the sphere of mor«il 
agency Wo may admit, however, that he might have pro- 
fit lbly insisted more on the fact that the relations anfl 
iit nesses spoken of aro those which afford a reason and lule of 
action to the* will In this respect the doctrine of the distin- 
guished German philosopher Herbart, which, while resolving 
moiahty into relations, lays stress on the fuct that these 
relations are relations of will, may be regarded as an 
improvement of tint of Clarke It is erroneous to represent 
Clarke as confounding mathematical and moral relation** 
as overlooking that the relations involved in morality must 
be distinct from those involved in mere truth, or as meaning 
by tho “ fitness ” which is constitutive of morality the 
adaptation of means and ends In reality, ho simply states 
au analogy between mathematical and moral truths, assign^ 
to moral principles the distinctive peculiarity of being 
related to the will, and being liable to be set aside, and 
denotes by fitness the accordance of things with a standard 
by which they can be judged 

When Clarke’s doctrine, that rectitude is a conformity to 
certain relations, has been accurately understood, it cannot 
fail to be obvious that, although it must be vindicated from 
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many of the objections which have boon urged against it, 
no one can justly regard it as more than the mere start mg- 
j>omt of a theory It must bo followed up by a groat 
amount of research lefore it can approximate to what a 
theory should bo But there is no leason why it should 
not be followed up by research in vanous dilutions, nor 
why it should not be made much more precise and dehnite 
that h as y e<; keen The relations involved m morality 
maybe compared with those involved in pure science, m 
utility both personal and general, and m beauty, and ought 
to be, for it is only thus that what is distinctive of them 
can be brought clearly and completely out More, perhaps, 
than auy other theory on the nature of virtue, the theory 
of relations suggests and implies the necessity ot a minute 
scientific inquiry into how truth, beauty, utility, and good 
mss are connected and distinguished By Socrates and 
Wollaston truth and goodness, by Plato, Shaftesbury, and 
Herbal t beauty and goodness, anil by the selfish school and 
the utilitarian school ol moralists, utility and goodness, have 
been, if not identified, too nearly so, while time have been 
held errors as gieat although dnectly contraiy to these, 
separating unnaturally goodness fiom truth, oi horn beauty, 
or from utility , and it lies dnectly in the way of those 
who adopt the theoiy of relations to institute an investiga- 
tion into the whole subject of the connection of truth, 
beauty, utility, and goodness, so thorough and complain. n 
sive as to show wdiat is tiue and what enoncmis in all these 
\iews, and what aro the resemblances and difiueiices, the 
identities and distinctions, in the things themselves 

As to tho hiogttipliy of duke see flu Lift by Bishop HoaeJle*y, 
and Winston’s Jltston^d Mtnunri As to Ins philosophical, e tint al, 
•and the ologu.nl tenets, time may be, consulted Bishop Law’s Inqui/i/ 
yito the Ith as of Space, Time , «{/ , hi u ml woiks ol Dr John Bulguy 
frufcind to in aitiele Bakov), Jlugnld Sti wilts l)tw rfufion, 
Sn J mica Mackintosh a fiiwntution, bold Biongluim’H Distoimt on 
Nitfunf? Thtoloqif , Or Turton’s Natural Tluoloqq W udlaw s 
Christum J'thu'i, i)r Chulimis’s Natural 1 heolnqt/, md limit h 7,^ 
lupous Thouqht in Knqland, fMtwm but put tit ubnly in vol n 
447 4 r )7, and \ol m JO 20 and 100 1 1 r >, At The most dahoiik 
essay on 1ns plnlosojiliy aa a wholt is, pi i It ips, that by I*iot Zini 
nu l maim in til c Dent* hr iff at U k Ahurinnic dtr II iw nsihnftni, 
77/// /list ( Itutsc, ltd xix , Vic linn, 1S70 It treats of hnglish 
ttioiittliam lx foit rhukt, his lift the gem nil chunutir of hin plulo 
sopliy ffiR t ntiusin of mati nalisin. Ins deb m c of natural itligion, 
Jus discussion with Lt limit/, and Ins moial philosophy (It Y )] 

CLARKSONT, Thomas (1700-18 lb), w'as born on the 
# 28th March 1700, at Wisbcath, in Cumbiidgeshne, while 
his father was head mastu of the fioc giammar bchool 
lie was educated at St Paul’s School and at St Johns 
College, Cambridge Having taken the fust place among 
tfye middle bachelors as Latin essayist, lie sue (cede d in 1 7 85 
m gaining a similar honour among the senior bachclois 
The subject appointed by the vic« chancellor, Dr Pccklianl, 
was one m which ho was himself duply interested — Anne 
hteat invito s ut wi vitutcm dan ? (Is it right to make nun 
slaves against their will?) In picpanng lor this essay 
Clarkson consulted a number of works on African slave ly, 
of whuli the chief was Benuset’s 1 Internal Suj vaj oj 
New Guinea , and the atiocitics of winch ho read afiectcd 
him so deeply that he detei mined to clivote oil his energies 
<b eflect the abolition of the slave trade, and gave up Ins 
intention of entering the church 1J is fust measure was to 
publish, with additions, an English translation of his pri/c 
essay (June 1780) He then commenced to seaich m all 
quarters . for information concerning slavery He soon 
discovered that the cause had already been taken up to 
some extent by others, most of whom belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and among the chief of whom wen 
William Dillwyn, Joseph Wood, and Granville Sharp 
With the aid of these gentlemen, a committee of twelve 
was formed in May 1787 to do all that was possible to 
effect the abolition of the slave trade Meanwhile Clarkson 


had also gained the synrqiathy of Wilberforce, Whitbread 
Sturge, and several other men of influence Travelling 
fiom port to port, he now commenced to collect a huge 
mass of evidence , and much of it was embodied m Ins 
Sumwa? q View of the Slave Trade , and the Probable 
Consequences of its Abolition , which, with a number of other 
anti slavery tracts, was published by the conmntteo Pitt, 
Grenville, Fox, and Bui he looked fuvuuiably on the 
movement, m May 17S8 Pitt mtioduced a pai hamentary 
discussion oil the subject, and Sn W Dolben bi ought 
forward a bill providing that the numbei ot slaves cainou 
m a vessel should be propoitionul to its tonnage A 
number ot Liveipool and Bristol mei chants obtained per- 
mission Irom tho House to be heard by council against the 
bill, but on the 18th Juno it passed the Commons Soon 
after Claikson published an Nssay on the Impolni/ of the 
Slave Trade , and for two months he was continuously 
engaged m travelling that he might meet men who weie 
pel Homilly acquainted with the facts of the Uade Fiom 
then lips he collected a considerable amount of evidence , 
but only nine could be prevailed upon to promise to appear 
bi lore the privy council Mcunwhilo other witnesses had 
been obtained by Wilberfoieo ami the committee, and on 
the 12th May 1789 the former led a debate on the subject 
in the House oi Commons, m which ho was seconded by 
Burke and suppoited by Pitt and Fox It was now the 
beginning of the Punch Be volution, nml m the hope that 
In might mouse the Fundi to sweep aw cy slaveiy with 
ot lit i abuses, Clnkson (tossed to Pans, wlme he re 
lnained six months lie found Nukei head ot the Govt m 
nu nt, and obtained limn lnm some sympathy but little 
Help Mirabeau, however, with his assistant e, pit pared a 
speech against sl«ivei>, to be ch liven d befmc the National 
Assembly, and the Maujuis de la Fayette intend enthusi- 
isticully into Ins \nws Dining this visit Claikson also 
niLt a deputation ot m gluts iiom St Domingo, who had 
conic to Fiance to picscnt a petition to the National 
Assembly, desiring to be placed on an equal looting with 
tho whites, but the steam oi the Revolution j>e i nutted no 
substantial success to be achieved Soon aftei his return 
home lie engaged in a seaich, the appaunt hojiclcssness of 
which linely displa\shis unshiinking labonousness and his 
passionate enthusiasm He dcsiuel to liml some one who 
had linnse If witnessed the captmc of the negroes m Africa , 
and a fneml having met by (haute, a man ol wai’s-man who 
liad clones so, Claikson, though ignoiant both oi the name 
and of the reside m o oi the sulor, at once set out m seaich 
of lum, and alter many disappointments actually dis- 
tovoied him His last tom w is undei taken in older to 
foun anti-slavery coiniuitte*es m all the pimcijial towns 
At length, m tlie autumn ol 1791, Ins health, which had 
long been linpaind by Ins unintemiptcd ex ci lions, gave 
way, and he was obliged to tease active work lie did 
not, however, entirely give up the cause At the sugges 
turn of Wilbert oice ami others, he occupied his time m 
wntmg a lhstuiy of the Abolition of th< Slave Tiadt , 
which appeared in 1808 In 1818 he had an interview at 
Puns with the empeior of Bussia, to whom lie ]>n sc nted 
an address against the negro slave trade lie again visited 
the cmpcioi during the confeicnce of the FmojMvm 
i non arch s winch was held at Aix la Chapclle, and, tlnough 
him, the ael chess was also presented to the cm pen a ol 
Austria and the king of Prussia In 1823, the slave trade 
having been abolished m 1807, the Anti-Slavery Society 
w r as formed, and Claikson was one of its vice presidents He 
was for some time blind from cataract, but several years 
before his death his sight was restored He died at the 
age of eighty six, at bis patrimonial house, Playford Hall, 
Suffolk 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published 
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the Portraiture of Quakerism (1806), Memoirs of Wil- 
liam Penn (181 3), Researches, Antediluvian , Patriarchal , 
and Historical (1836), intended as a history of the inter- 
ference of Providence for man’s spiritual good, and Strir 
hues on several of the remarks concerning himself made iu 
the Life of W ifberfoi ce, in which his claim as originator of 
the ant i-sla very movement is denied See his Memoirs 
by Thomas Wines and Thomas Taylor 

CLAIJBERO, John (1622-1665), one of the most 
noted of the immediate followers of Descartes, was born at 
ttohngon, in Prussia, m the year 1622 After travelling m 
Prance and England, he came to Leyden, where he studied 
philosophy under the Cartesian John Kay He became 
professor of philosophy at Herborn, and afterwards at 
Duisburg, and was one of the earliest teachers of the 
m w doctrines in Germany Olauberg is justly celebrated 
as an exact and methodical commentator on his master’s 
writings , but he was no mere commentator, and Ins specu 
lations anticipate m a maikeddegiee the subsequent course 
of thought in the Cartesian school His theory of the 
connection between the soul and tho body is hardly to 
he distinguished from that afterwardr advanced by Male- 
bramho, while his view of tho relation which God holds 
to Ins creatures is a distinct foreshadowing of the pantheism 
of Spinoza All creatures exist only through the continuous 
creative eneigv of the Divine Being, and are no more 
independent of Ins will than aie our thought* independent 
of us, — or lather less, for theie are thoughts which foreo 
themselves upon us whether we will or not Claubeig 
diod at Dumbing m 1665 IBs chief works are — ])e ton- 
punt tame annua 1 tt toi jioi is hurnani s< upturn , Eaercifat nines 
tenfum de tot/nifionr J)ti tt nosh i , Lotjna veins et nova , 
Initiatio philosophy sen Duhitatio ( f arttsiana He also 
wrote a commentary on Desiartcs’s Mtthlahons Acorn 
pleto edition of lus works m two vols was published .it 
Amsterdam m 1661 

CLAUDE, Ji an (1610-1687), a famous French Protes- 
tant preacher and (ontio\eisulist, was bom at Sauvetat 
near Agon, where his fathei was a Proti stunt minister 
lie held for eight years the ofluo of piofessor of theology 
m tho Protestant college of Mimes, but m 1661, having 
opposed a suggestion whuh was made at a piovincial 
synod for l euniting Catholics uml Piotistants, lie was 
forbidden to pi each in Lower Languedoc On visiting 
Pans in oidei to appeal against this command, lie became 
cngugidin a controversy with Bossuet and Arnauld con- 
cerning tho Em hai ist In 1662 ho obtained a post at 
Montauban simdai to that w ini h lie laid lost , but attic r four 
years he w is remove d from it also He next became 
pastor in Pans, wlioio he continued Ins controversy willi 
Bossuet On the revocation ot tho Edict of Nantes he fled 
to Holland, and received a pension from the Prince of 
Oiunge He continuod to pi each occasionally at tho 
Hague till Ins death 

His piiin ijml woika arc tin Utponse auc dmv trades rnti.tu.Us 
La Ftipftnitf de la Fm dt l Et/hsr ( \xlh oh tjue touch ant I Fmharisto 
( 1 0l> r >) , Rtponseau turn de P Xourt surl Fuehanstu (1608), ])< A use 
d* Ut Reformation, on ref inn s< aiur pity niffs leifitunrs de Nuojr 
(H57S) , Pltuntis ties Piotestanfs criictlnuent oppinnfs dans le 
Roitaumr de France (10St>), (Envies posthum rs ( \instt rdam, 1088), 
(ontaimng tin* Tntiff de la Composition dun St rmim ninth was 
tmiislinoifinto English in 1778 Sio biographies bj ^ueronand 
1 udtn/e 

CLAUDE ot Lorraine, or Claude Gkl6e (1600-1682), 
the celebrated landscape-painter, was born of very poor 
parents at the village of Chamagno m Lorraine When it 
was discovered that he made no progress at school, he was 
apprenticed, it is commonly said, to a pastry-cook, but this 
is extremely dubious At the age of twelve, being left an 
orphan, he went to live at Freiburg with an elder brother, 
Jean Gelde, a wood carver of moderate merit, and under 


him he designed arabesques and foliage He afterwards 
rambled to Rome to seek a livelihood , but from his 
clownishness and lgnorauce of the language, he failed to 
obtain permanent employment He next went to Naples/ 
to study landscape painting under Godfrey Waals, a painter 
of much repute With him he remained two years , then he 
returned to Home, and was domesticated until Apnl 1625 
with another landscape painter, Augustin Tassi, who ly,red 
him to grind lus colours and to do all the household 
drudgery His master, hoping to make Claude serviceable m 
some of Ins greatest works, advanced him m the rules of 
perspective and the elements of design. Under Instuitvm 
the mind of Claude began to expand, and he devoted him 
self to artistic study with great eageruess He excited his 
utmost industry to explore the true principles of painting 
by an incessant examination of nature , and for this purpose 
he made his studies in the open fields, where he wry 
frequently remained from sunrise till sunset, watching the 
c fleet of the shifting light upon the landscape lie 
generally sketched whatever he thought beautiful or 
striking, marking every tinge of light with a similar colour , 
from these sketches he peifected lus landscapes Leaving 
Tassi, ho made a tour iu Italy, France, and a part of 
Germany, including his native Loiraine, sufleiing numerous 
misadventures by the way Karl Dervent, painter to tho 
duko of Lorraine, kept him as assistant for a year, and he 
painted at Nancy tho architectural subjects on the ceiling 
of the Carmelite church He did not, however, relish this 
employment, and in 1627 returned to Rome Hero, 
painting two landscapes for Cardinal Bentivoglio, he earned 
tin* protection of Pope Uiban VIII apd rapidly rose into 
celebrity 

Cl Hide was not only acquainted with tho facts, but alscf 
with the laws, of nature , and Samlrart i elates that ho used 
to explain, as they walked together tin ough tho 6 this, the 
causes of the different appeaiauccs of the same landscape 
at di Here nt boms ol the day, from the reflections or refrac 
tions of light, or fioin tho morning and evening dews or 
vapours, with all the piecision of a natural philosopher 
He elabmated Ins pictuies with great care , and if any 
performance fell shoit oi Ins ideal, he alteied, erased, and* 
repainted it several times ovei 

ills skies are aerial and lull of lustre, and every object 
haimoniously illumined His dist mccs and colouring are 
delicate and his tints have a sweetness and variety till then 
unexampled Ho ftequently gave an uiicommuion teuder 
iu ss to his finished trees by glazing His figuies, how-ever, 
are very liiddFereut , but he was so cousuous ot his 
deficiency iu this respect, that he usually engaged oth^r 
aitists to paint them for him, among whom were Curtois 
and Filippo Laun Indeed, he w T aa wont to say that he 
sold lus landscapes and gave away his figuies In order 
to avoid a repetition of the same subject, and also to detect 
tho very numerous spurious copies of his woiks, he made 
tinted outline drawings (in six paper books prepared for this 
purpose) of all those pictuies which were transmitted to 
different countries, and on the back of each drawing he 
wiotc the name of the pnrchasei; These books he name^i 
Libri di Ventcl This valuable work has been engraved 
and published, and has always been highly esteemec^ by / 
students of the ait of landscape Claude died at Rome at 
the age of eighty-two, cm the 21st of November 1682, 
leaving his wealth, which was considerable, between his 
only surviving relatives, a nephew and niece Many choice 
specimens of his genius may bo seen in the National Gallery, 
and m the Louvre , tho landscapes m the Altieri andColonna 
Palaces in Romo are also of especial celebrity He himself 
icgarded a landscape which he painted m the Villa Madania, 
being a cento of various views with great abundarce and 
variety of leafage, and a composition of Esther and 
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Ahasuerus, as his finest works , the former he refused to sell, 
although Clement IX offered to cover its suiface* with gold 
iPieces He etched a series of twenty-eight landscapes, line 
impressions of which are greatly pnzed Full of amenity, 
and deeply sensitive to the graces of nature, Claude has 
long been deemed the prince of landscape painters, and 
indeed he must always be accounted a pumo leadei in that 
for* of art, and m Ins day a groat enlarger and rofiner of 
its province Within the last century, hovve\ or, lie ba^ been 
vastly exceeded — in grasp, power, knowledge, subtlety, 
variety, and general mastery of all kinds — by mam 
paihters, one m one quality and another in anothu , in 
proof we need only name Turner, whoso range, m com 
panson with Claude’s, was as that of a continent to a 
cauton, or a mountain to a hillock 

Claude was a man of amiable and simple chai actor, very 
kind to his pupils, a patient and unweaned woiker , m liih 
own sphore of fttudy, his mind was stored (as we have 
seen) with observation and knowledge, but lie continued 
an unlettered man till Ins death (w m k ) 

CLAUPET, Antoinf Francois (1797-1807), an etui 
net4 photographer, was born at Lyons Shortly after the 
publication of Dagucrie’s results (1839), Claudet, by tin 
addition of bromide and chlonde of iodine to the iodide of 
silver employed by the former discoveier, greatly accoloi- 
ated the process of pioduetion This, with the use of 
iodide of gold m fixing the image, may be said to have 
completed the invention in 1848 Claudet produced the 
photographometer, an instrument designed to measure the 
intensity of photogenic rays, and in 1849 lie brought out 
the focimeter, foi ^curing a perfect focus m photographic 
* portraiture Tn 1850 he received a medal from the Society 
Jbf Arts and Manufactures foi a machine to cut glass of any 
curvature of surface This wus followed in 1851, 1855, 
and 1802 by the medals awarded by the French and 
English universal exhibitions for eminent t in and discoveries 
connected with his profession, and m 1853 by lus electim 
into the Hoy al Soe lety In 1858 he produced the steroo- 
monoscope, in reply to a challenge fiom Sir David Brewster 
Claudet, who was photographer in ordinary to Her Majesty, 
•was f4so a ihcort of the Legion of Honour, and had 
received tokens of admiration and regaid from Louis 
Philippe and the Czar Nicholas 
, CLAUDIA NATS, Claudius, the gifted poet who shod 
lustre on the last decrepid era of Homan literature, was, 
as we learn from himself (Epist 1), an Egyptian by biith, 
and probably a native of Aloxandua It may be con- 
jectured from his name that ho was of Homan extraction, 
a»d it is hardly possible that lie should have acquired such 
mastory over the Latin language if it had not been familiar 
to him from his boyhood We have, however, his own 
authority for the assertion that his first poetical composi- 
tions were m Greek, and that he bad written nothing in 
Latin before 395 ad In that year he appears to have 
come to Home, and made his dtbvt as a Latin poet by a 
panegyric on the consulship of Olybrms and Probmus, the 
first brothers not belonging to the imperial family who hud 
jver simultaneously filled tin office of consul This picu 
proved the precursor of the series of panegyrical poems 
whjph compose the bulk of his writings In 19b appeared 
the encomium on the third consulship of the Emperor 
Honorms, and the epic on the downfall of Hufinus, the 
jinworthy minister of Arcadms at Constantinople This 
revolution was principally effected by the contrivance of 
Stilicho, the great general and minister of Hononus 
Claudian’s poem appears to have obtained his patronage, 
or rather perhaps that of his wife Serena, by whose m 
terposition the poet was within a year or two enabled 
to contract a wealthy marriage m Afnca (Epist 2) Pre- 
vious to this event he had produced (398) his panegyric 


on the fourth consulship of Hononus, his epithalamium 
on the marriage of Hononus to btiliclios daughter, Mana, 
and his poem on tho Gildomc war, celebrating the repies- 
sion of a icvolt m Africa To these succeeded his piece 
on the consulship of Mallius Theodoras (399), the uu 
finished or mutilated invective against the By/an tine 
pnuie minister Eutropius, m the same year, the epics on 
tttihcho’s hist consulship and on lus repulse of Alunc 
(400 and 403), and tho panegyiu. on the sixth con- 
sulship oi Hononus (404) Fiom this time all trace of 
Cluudian is lost and he is generally supposed to have 
perished with hm pat ion Stilicho in 408 It may, how 
evei, be plausibly conjutuied that he must have died in 
401, as he could haidly otherwise have omitted tocelebiate 
the greatest of Stihcho’s achieve me nts, the destruction of 
the biulurian host led by Hadag.usus m the following year 
Nor, on the other hand, is ground wanting for tho surmise 
that ho may have suivived Stilicho, as in the dedication 
to tho second book oi his epic on the Jut}* of Pionei pine, 
he speaks of his disuse ot poetry m terms hardly reconcil- 
able with the fertility winch, as we have seen, lie displayed 
dunng Ins patron’s lifetime From the manner m which 
Augustine alludes to him in his 1)< Civitati l)ei, it may be 
mfeiied that ho was no longer living at the date of the 
composition of that woik, between 115 und 428 

We have ahead} enumeiated (. ’laminin's chief poems, to 
which only remain to be added a liumbei of bhoit dcsuip 
live pieces and opigiams, lus lively Ftscennmcs on th'* 
ompeior’s marriage, lus panegyric on Serena, and the 
( 1 H/anlovHH hut , a tiugmentot an unlinisliul opu Sevenil 
poems expressing C’hnstian sentiments au undoubtedly 
spurious Theio can bt no question of Ins paganism, 
which, however, uuthii prevented his celebrating Clnistian 
rulers and magistiatcs not lus enjoying the distinction of a 
court laureate We Lave Ins own authority toi lus having 
been honoured by a bronze statue in the foi urn, although 
the inscription on the pc distal which Pomponius Latus 
professed to have discovered m the J5tli century is almost 
certainly spurious 

(Jlauclian’s position m liteiature is unique It is suffi- 
ciently remarkable that, alter neatly three centuries of 
torpor, the Latin muse should have experienced an) 
revival m tho age of Hononus, nothing less than amazing 
that this revival should have been tho work oi a foioignor, 
most surprising of all that a just and enduring celebrity 
should have been gained by official punegyiics on the 
generally uninteresting transactions ot an inglonous epoch 
The hist of these partieulais bespeaks OJaudian’s taste, 
rising superior to the prevailing barbarism, the second his 
eominaml of language, the third Ins rhetoiical skill As 
remaiked by Gibbon, “he was endowed with the rare and 
precious talent of mining the meanest, of adormug tho 
most barren, anel of diversifying tho most sinulai topics ” 
This gift is especially display eel in lus poem on the down- 
fall of Hufnms, where the punishment of a public male- 
factor is exalted to the dignity of an epical subject by tho 
magnificence of diction and the ostentation of supernatural 
machinery The noble exordium, in which the fate of 
Hufinus is propound! d as the vindication of divine justice, 
placets the subject at once on a dignified level, and the 
council of the infernal powers has afforded a hint to Tasso, 
anel through him to Milton The inevitable monotony of 
the panegyrics on Hononus is relieved by just and brilliant 
explication on the duties of a sovereign In his celcbiation 
of Stilicho’s victories Claudian found a subject inoic worthy 
of Ins powers, and some passages, such as the description 
of the flight of Alunc, and of Stilicho’s arrival at Home 
and the felicitous parallel between his triumphs and those 
of Manus, rank among the brightest ornaments of Latin 
poetry Claudian’s panegyric, however lavish and re- 
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gardless of veracity, is in general far less offensive than 
usual in his age, a circumstance attributable partly to his 
more refined taste ami partly to the genuine merit of his 
patron Stiluho He is a valuable authority for the histoiy 
of his times, and is rarely to be convicted of serious inaccu 
racy m his facts, whatever may be thought of the colour- 
ing ho ch »oses to impart to them As correctly observed 
by his latest cntic, Mr Hodgkin, he was animated by true 
patriotic feeling, in the shape of a levereuce foi Rome as 
the souico and symbol of law, older, and civilization 
Outside the spheie of actual life he is less successful, his 
Rope of Promrpwp, though the beauties of detail are as 
gnat as usual, bttiays his deficiency in the creative power 
requisite for dealing with a purely ideal subject Tins 
denotes the rliotorn lan rather than the poet, and in geneial 
it may bo said that Ins especial gifts of vivid natural 
dosmption and of copious illustiation, derived from 
extensive but not luminous erudition, are fully as appro- 
priate to eloquence as to poetry In the general cast of Ins 
mind ami character of his writings, and especially in hi s 
faculty for bestowing enduring interest upon occasional 
themes, we may fitly compare him with Dryden, remember- 
ing that while Dryden exulted in the energy of a vigorous 
and fast developing language, Claudiau was damped by an 
attific nil diction, confined to the liteiary class 

(Jlaudian’s woiks must have been carefully edited in his 
own time, for his opigiams include sevcial short pieces 
evidently prepared for jnseition m or rejected from poems 
of gnater compass The edtfio prnmp* was punted at 
Vneu/a m 1482 , the best subsequent editions are those 
by Otsner (1750), Bui maim (IT f>0), and Jiep (1872) 
Tlieio is a complete English translation of little mont, by 
Abraham Hawkins (London, 1M7), ami a version of the 
Rape of l>roH<rpn*( , by Dean Howard Some excelh nt 
critic mm on Oluudun will be found in Professor Rimsa>’s 
article m Smith’s ( ’lassie al Dictionary, and in two lectuus 
by Mi Thomas Hodgkin (Newcastle, 1875) (u (. ) 
(JLAIJDI US, Arrins (Ja'CUs, a Roman patrician and 
author of the 4th century n r In 312 n ( he was elected 
censor without having passed through the olfuc of consul 
His (onsoislnp was lonmik iblo lor tho actual or attempted 
aclueveni' nt of hi venal gieit constitutional changes lie 
Idled vacancies in tho senate with men of low bnth, and 
when Ins list was rejected, and V Pl.iutius, lus colleague, 
resigmd, he continued, in ch fiance of custom, to hold the 
office alone He also retained it foi live years, despite the 
Aft in bail law, which limited the duration of its tt nure to a 
yeai ami a halt He tiansfened the ehaigo of tho public 
woislupof lie Hides in the Foi uni Boat nun from tho liamls 
of the 1 ’obtain gens to that of public slaves lit distributed 
tho hhnUni among all the tubes , and lie fui tiler invaded 
the evdusivo rights of the patricians by (lueotmg lus 
Monetary Uneius Flavius (whom, tliough a freedman, ho 
made a seuatoi) to publish tho (c</n> o< tonics and the list 
ot die* fasti (or days ou which legal business could be 
transacted) And lastly, lie gaimd enduring fame by the 
construction of a re id and an aqueduct, winch -a thing 
unheard of bolore lie tailed by lus own name In the 
\eir utter his iom gnat ion of the cousin ship (307) he was 
ele‘cteel consul In 20s he was made inter rex , and m 
200, as consul, he led the army in Sammum, and the armies 
of tho two consuls gamed a vie tor y over the Etruscans and 
Samnitis , but ho never triumphed, nor does Ins military 
caicei appear to have been at all distinguished Next 
year he was pi.etor, aud ho was once dictator To the 
Ogultuan law admitting tho plebeians to tho offices of 
augur and pontifex he was strongly opposed , and lus 
advocicy of the c auso ot the deuiot racy seems to have ended 
with his censorship His ambition and lus pride of race 
were, however, accompanied by a passionate love of Rome 


He was already blind and tottering with age when Cmeas, 
the minister of Pyrrhus visited him, but so vigorously did 
he oppose every concession that all the eloquence of Cmeas 
was m vain, and the Romans forgot past misfortunes in 
the inspiration of his patriotism The story of his blindness, 
however, may be merely a method of accounting for his 
cogtiomen 

Appius Claudius Csecus is also remarkable as the f,rst 
of the Roman writers, both in verse and prose, of 
whom we know anything He wrote a poem which is 
mentioned by Cicero, but of which the remaining fragments 
are of tho smallest, and a legal work entitled IV 
Hsurpationibus Itis very likely also that he wasconcerned 
in the drawing up of the Leqxs Act tones published by 
Flavius His MoitnUia 1 , which include the famous dictum 
“Every one is the architect of his own fortunes,” were 
read by Pannetius, but are now lost 

CLAUDIUS, Appiuh Chassijs, was, according to Livy, 
a patrician notorious for Ins pride and cruelty and his 
bitter hatred of the plebeians Twice they refused to 
fight under him, and, fleeing beforo their enemies, brought 
upon him defeat and disgrace He letahated by decimating 
the army At length they effected his banishment, but he 
quickly returned, aud again became consul In the same 
year ( 151 n v ) lie was made one of the decemviri who had 
been appointed to diaw up a code of written laws, and so 
carefully did he act during his fust year of office that he 
was the only one of the ten who was re elected With 
Claudius at their head, the new decemviri appear to have 
resolved on retaining permanent authority, but an outburst 
of popular feeling suddenly crush* d their power 
Enammned of the beautiful daughter of the plebeian 
centuuon Vugimus, Claudius attempted to seize hei by an ( 
abuse of justice One of his (hints, Maicus Claudius, 
swore that Hhe was the child of a slave belonging to 'hup, 
and that she had been stolen by the childless wife of the 
(c-ntmion Viigimus was summoned from the army, but 
a pnvate message was sent at the same time instructing 
the genual to dot un him The fust messenger was moro 
speedy than the second, and on flic day of trial \iigmius 
was pn sent to expose the conspiracy Still judgment was 
given according to the evidence of Marcus, ami Claudius 
(ommunded Virginia to be given up to him There was 
but one way ot cs( ape, and in despair, her father seized a 
knife from a neigh homing stall and plunged it in her 
suIl The popular passu m was deeply stirred Yirgmius, 
with Julius, the betrothed lover of Ins daughter, and 
Nunutonus, her uncle, burned to arouse the army, 
II matins and Valerius put thunselv es at the head of th$ 
people The deccnivni weie ovei tin own , and Appius 
C laudius (lied m prison, cither by his own hand or by that 
of the executioner Mommsen i ejects the view given as 
above by Livy, and is nu lined to In >ld that Claudius as 
deiemvir, was the pretended champion of the plebs, and 
that tht involution which runud him was a ieturn of the 
people to the rule of the patricians, who arc presented by 
Iloratius and Valerius Bee appendix co vol 1 of his 
II ntoi (f of Rome t 

ULAUDIUS, or Tiblkius Claudius Drusus Nkro 1 ' 
(Lkmank us (10 k c — 51 a ii ), the hist Romau emperor 
of the name, born at Lugdunum (Ljons), m 10 B u , was the 
son ot Drusus and Automa, and grandson of Livia, the wife 
of Augustus Paralyzed and lame, and unable to speak 
with distinctness, lie was an object of scorn even to his* 
mother, and the natural difhcituce and timidity of his 
character weie increased by neglect and insult, till he was 
regarded as little better than an imbecile His time was 
spent chiefly in the society of servants, and devoted to the 
mdustuous pursuit of litc ature, and until lus accession he 
took no real part in public affairs, though Caligula honoured 
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him with the dignity of consul His first wife was Piautia 
Urgulaudla, whom ho divorced because he suspected her of 
designs against his life , his second, .zElia retina, was also 
divorced, and his third was the infamous Va) >na Messalma 
In 41 a d , on the murdei of Caligula, Claudius was seized 
by the praetorians, and declared empenn As soon as he 
gained resolution to assume the authority of his office, he 
preplanned an amnest) for all except Choerea, the assussiu 
of his predecessor, and one or two otheis The account, 
however, of his painstaking government, his laborious 
personal administration of justice, his conquest of Britain, 
b*l extension of the jus htmorum to the Cauls, his lonstiue- 
tion of the Claudian aqueduct and the harbour of Ostu, uo 
matters of history (see Roman History) The eiuelUes 
of his reign appear to have been due to the faulily of 
character which plated him completely under the influence 
of his favourite fieodmeu, of whom the most conspicuous 
weie Narcissus, Pallas, and Polybius, and of his wife, the 
vinous and shameless Messalma, whom he fondly loved 
and honoured At length, according to the account of 
Tacitus, Messalma went through the ceremony of marriage 
wi^h one of lit r lovers, and uiged by her funner confederate 
Narcissus, the emperor allowed her to be seized, and 
Namssus put her to chath Suetonius thiows a some- 
what diflerent light on the story, making it rather more 
piobable, for he tells us that there was a rumour that the 
emperoi desired and assisted 111 the marriage, becausi he 
had been warned by a soothsayer that the husband of 
Messalma was about to fall into misfortune The next 
and fourth wife of Claudius was his niece Agrippina, a 
woman as c*innimdas any of hei piedecessors She pie 
vailed upon him to set aside his own son Britannicus 111 
favour of Neio, hei sou by a foimer marriage , and 111 51 
A i), that she might place the act beyond lecall, she put 
the empeior to death by mcaus of poison 

Encouraged by Livy, as Suetonius asserts, and assisted 
by the fiecdmen who attended him, Claudius produced a 
history of Rome, commencing with the battle of Actium 
(31 bo), in 41 books, a defence of Cicero against A sinius 
Pollio, mcmoixs of his own life, and, in Greek, a history of 
Carthage and a history of Etiuna, but none of his writ- 
ings have come down to us Ho introduced three new 
letters into the Latin alphabet— the digamma, the 1 //, and 
another not now known , but they appear to hive been 
dropped at his death 

The pi mu pal authority foi the life and times of Claudius 
is the Annals of Tacitus, 111 whose high coloured pictures 
there is much that gives rise to a suspicion of exaggera- 
tion Suetonius and Dion Cussiusaroiveu less trust worthy 

CLAUDIUS, Maim us Amu ihw, Gomicus, the second 
'of the Homan empeiois of the name ot Claudius, was born 
m Illyria or Dardanu m the first hilf of the 3d century 
(,)n account of Ins military ability he was placed 111 
command of an army by Deems, and Valerian appointed 
him geneial cm the lllyiiau fi cm tier, and iuler of the pio 
vmces of the lower Danube Dunng the reign of Galliums, 
lie was called to Italy m ordu to c rush Aureolus , and, on 
the death of the omp o rqr (268 a d ) he was chosen as his 
successor, m accordance, it was said, with his express desire 
I Ip enjoyed great popularity, and, as far as we can now 
judge, he appears to have been a man of considerable ability 
and strength of character The acc ount of his reign belongs 
to the history of Rome 

CLAUDIUS, Mai mi as (1743-1815), a German poet, 
otherwise known by the now dt plume of Asums, was born 
in 1743 at Rhemfeld, near Lubtik, and studied at Jena 
With the exception of a short time in 1776 and 1777, 
when he held the office of superior commissioner or Ober 
land commissar at Darmstadt, he spent his life m the little 
town of Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, for which he had 


conceived so strong an attachment that he would not accept 
any appointment which required him to settle elat where 
Here he earned his brut literary reputation by the publica- 
tion, from 1770 to 1775, of a weekly periodical called the 
Wand shaker Jiote or Wandshnk J f essence? f in which he 
gave to the world a large number of prose essays and poems 
of various kinds They were writ tm 111 very pure and simple 
German, and appealed to the popular taste, in many there 
was a vein of extravagant hunioui or even burlesque, while 
others were full ot quret meditation and solemn sentiment 
In his later days, perhaps thiough the mtluuicc of 
Rlopstock, with whom he had ionm d an mtnimh u quaint 
ante, Claudius became* stiongly piitistn and the graver 
side of his nature was alone permitted to display itself 
Instead of firing the Get man hunt with a Rht mtcemhed, 
or shaking the German sides with a H < mi J< maud < me Reis* 
that , he tianslated the winks ol Sami ^laitm aud Fi'mlon 
At the same time, he thought it m> hainr to publish a com 
plete collection ot his wntmgs, undo thi whimsical title 
ot Admits omnia sua secuni poitan s, odd Sammtluhe Werkt 
des Wamhbukn Jioth<n } &\ ols 1774-1812 His biography 
has been written by Her fist (Gotha, 1857), and Knhlu has 
given us Claudius aud J/tbd (Bulur, 1864) 

CLAVIJO, Ruy Gon/au/ in, a Spanish traveller <1 
the 15th centuiy, whosi nanative is the lust nnpoitant 
ono ol its kind contributed to Spanish literature lie was 
a native of Madrid, and bi longed to a family of some an 
tiqmty and position On the 1 etui 11 of the ambassadors 
Solomayoi and Ralazuelos from tin Last, Henry 111 deter- 
mined to send anothu embassy to the couit of Timur, 
who had just risen to powu, and tor this purpose he 
selected Clavijo, Gomez de Salazar, and a master of theo- 
logy named Fray Alonzo Ricz eh Santa Maria ,n hey sailed 
lrom Seville in May 1403, tom lit d at tiro Balearic Isles, 
Gaeta, and Rhodes, spent some tinu at Constantinople, 
sailed along the southern coust of the Black Sea to Trebi- 
zoncl, and pi ocee did inland, probably byLtchinmzui,Tabrcez, 
Tehran, and Mislaid, to Sannn and, when tiny w r i*re well 
received by the conqueior Tin ir return was sifdy accom- 
plished and they landt d m Sj> im m 1 106 Clavijo proceed- 
ed at once to the court, at th it time in Aleal 1 de lit mires, 
and served as chamberlain till the king s death in the follow- 
ing year, lie then returned to Mail. id, and lived thero in 
opulence till his own death in Apul 1412 He was buried 
111 tho chapel of the monastery of San Flautist o, which he 
hud rebuilt at great exjunse His rtnuiaiy was first 
published in 1582 at Seville, by Aigoti dc Molma, with 
the title of Jldtima dd (ft an Taniodan e dtne/ario y 
enan at ion del vuup y 1 datum dt la embajtadti tjue Ruy 
Gonzabz dt Clavijo b’ hm, —the editor apj>endmg “ a 
short disc onr*»t ” lor the bt Iter mtelligimi of his author 
Another edition was biought out at Madrid 111 1782, by 
Antonio de Sanclia, and from this an Knghsh translation 
was prepared by Clone nts Maikham, and published by the 
Hakluyt Society m I860 The identification of a great 
number of the pi ices mentioned by Clavijo is a matter of 
e onsiderable diffie ulty, and h is given nsi to some discussion 
(see Khamkofs list 111 Giotpaphual Mat/tuntty 1874) A 
short account of Ins life is given by Alvarez y Raena 111 the 
II nos de Mad ml , vol lx 

CLAY, Kinky (1777-1852), a celebrated American 
politician, born near Richmond, m Virginia, on the 12th 
April 1777, was the son of a Baptist mnnstir, who died 
when Henry was only live years old His youth was con 
scqucutly spent in some hardship, and for a time he worked 
on a farm , but at the age of fifteen lie obtained a situation 
in the office of the clerk of the ( Vmrt of Chancery Having 
gained some influential friends, he began m 1796 to study 
law under Robert Brooke, the attorney-general In 1797 
he was admitted to the bar, and in the end of that year he 
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commenced to practise in Lexington His great power of I 
influencing a jmy soon brought him a flourishing practice , 
ami having taken a prominent part in the discussions as to 
the constitution which was drawn up for the State of 
Kentucky, ho was in 1803 chosen member of the Legisla- 
ture of that State Three years later he became for a few 
months mernbet of the Senate of the United States In 
the next ytai lie again took his Hf3at m the Legislature of 
Kentucky, ol which in 1808 ho was appointed speaker 
Lt was duiing this session thit he challenged a follow 
member, who had attacked him wannly m debate The 
meeting took place , two shots were fired, and both parties 
wire slightly wounded In 1811 he became at once 
member ioi the first time and speaker of the House of 
Congress, and ho subsequently held the latter position four 
tunes All his energies were now devoted to bringing 
about a declaration pt war with (heat Britain, and niaui- 
tiuning the contest with all the vigour possible At the 
end of tho war (1814) ho was appointed one of the com- 
missioners who was Hunt to Ghent to conclude the treaty of 
peace, and it was he who mused tho erasure of the clause 
allowing Great Britain to navigate the Mississippi During 
his visit to Europe lie spent two months at Pans, enjoying 
the society of which Mine do Stacl was tho queen On 
lus return to America he was again made speaker of Con- 
gress In 1824 he allowed lumsilf to bo nominated for the 
ofheo of president , but tho election did not give to any one 
the required majority, and tho decision between the three 
who had obtained the gieatest number of votes had to be 
made b} Oongiess (Any, who li id been fouith on the list, 
gave his support to Quincy Adams, whence amsolns second 
duel, that with .John Randolph, in which neither was hurt 
Under Adams Clay accepted the post of secietary of state 
In 1832 he was aguu candidate for the presidency, and 
again unsuccessfully, and in 18(1 he was nominated for 
the thud time with a similai result Ho now retired from 
public life, but In 1818 ho was again called into the 
Senate , and in 1850 he carried a bill, which sought to 
avert the great battle on tho si ivory question In 1851, 
however, the weakness of lus health prevented him from 
taking any part in public life , and on the 29 th July of the 
next year he died On iu Living the news of Ins death 
Congress adjourned , mxt day orations in Ins piaise weie 
delivered m both houses , and the day of lus funeral was 
ibservod in New Yoik and m all the chief towns of the 
estate to whit li he belonged 

Henry Clu\ (ommemedhm political carter m 1790 by 
attempting to persuade the State of Kentucky to introduce 
into its new c oust if ut ion a provision lor the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery He ne\er, however, made any attempt to 
fiee the whole country from the system, and the effect 1 
of much of lus polity was to maintain it His name is 
connected with the “Missouri Compromise, ” which, while 
providing that slavei) should never be established in any 
State formed in the tut lire from the lands lying to tho 
north of lat 30° 30', yet permitted Missouri to enter the 
Union as a slave holding State His bill of 1850, nick- 
named the “omnibus bill,” had for its result tho admission 
of California into tho Union on tho basis of the consti- 
tution of 18t ( ) winch rejected shivery, while yet tho newly 
acquired tc intones of Utah and New Mexico were left 
open to its inti eduction A most linjiortant feature of 
Clay’s policy was the desire to fiee America from European 
control, which led him to advocate, in some of his most 
powerful speeches, the recognition of tho independence 
of tho South American republics which had revolted 
from Spam Tho pait he took m the wai with England 
has been already noticed His action with regard to the 
tariff was not uniform , in 1 832 lie proposed to reduce 
gradually a largo number of duties, but afterwards he 
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I more thau once sought to make it more protective 
Though first opposed to the establishment of a national 
baak, he subsequently spoke vigorously in its favour For 
some time he was president of the Colonization Society^ 
See the edition of his speeches and writings, with a life 
by Calvin Colton (1857 and 1864) 

CL AZOMEN M, now Kllisman, a town of Ionia, and a 
member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, or Confederation r of 
Twelve Cities, on the Gulf of Smyrna, about 20 miles from 
that city m a south-west direction It stood originally on 
the isthmus connecting the mainland with the peninsula ou 
which were Erythr«e and other towns of note , but the 
inhabitants, alarmed by the encroachments of the Petsiaiis, 
abandoned the continent and removed to one of the small 
islands of the bay, and tlioro established their city in 
security This island w is connected with the mainland 
by Alexander the Great by means of a pier, the remains of 
which are still visible Though Clazoinenae was not m 
existence before tho arrival of the Ionians in Asia, its 
original founders were only partly Ionians, tho great pro 
portion being Phliasiaus and Cleomeans It remained for 
some tune subject to the Athenians, but about the midfile 
of the Peloponnesian wai it revolted After a brief resist 
ance, however, it again acknowledged the Athenian 
supremacy, and repelled the Laccd.i monians when they 
attempted to gain possession of the town Under the 
Homans Cla/omui.e was included in the province of Asia, 
and enjoyed an immunity from taxation The site of the 
< lty can still be made out, m tho neighbourhood of Vourla, 
but nearly every portion of its rmus has been removed 
Anaxigoias the philosopher was born ip Clazomense, 499 
n c 

CLEANT11ES, a Stoic philosopher, born at Assos m 
Asia Minor, about 300 B c , was originally a boxer 11c 
lust listened to the lectures of Ciates the Cynic, and then 
to those of Zeno, the Stoic, supposing himself meanwhile 
by working all night as water earner to a gaidener His 
appaienfc idleness aroused suspicion, and he was summoned 
before tho Areopagus , but when his story became known 
the court offeied him a present of ten imnoe, winch bo 
refusal to accept His power of patient endurance, or 
perhaps Ins slowness, earned him the title of the Ass, 
but such was the esteem awakened by Ins high moral 
qualities that, on tho death of Zeno m 203, he became the 
leadci of the school Ho still, however, continued to 
support himself .as before by the labour of Ins own bauds 
Among his pupils were his successor, Ohrysippus, and 
Autigonus, king of Macedou, from whom he accepted 2000 
minse The stoiy of his death, which took place about 22(J^ 
or 225 n c , is thus related Bung tumbled by an ulcci, 
he had been directed to fast fur a short time, but when' 
that timo had expired, he still refused to eat on the ground 
that ho was now half-way on the road to death, and neec 
not take the trouble of twice performing the journey 

Cleanthes produced vorv little* tint was original, though he wiote 
somi fittv works of wlu<h fragments lnvo come down to us The 
principal is the largt portion of the Hymn to Jupiter whuh has 
bun prf seivc'l in StoLtus Hi rtgarded th< sun as the ubodt of 
(»od, tin mtc lligent piovidenu, or (iL anoidanie with Stomal 
materulism) the Mvitvmg hre* or ethci of the umverae Vntue, 
Iti) tiiught, is life u Lending to nituie , butpli isure is not lucordipg 
to nntuit He also ongmati d a ntw theory as to the individual 
e\isti m t of tho human soul , lor lit held that the <h grt e of its 
vitalitv aftii dt tth depends upon the degree of its vitality in this 
life Tho pi mil pal fragments of Chinthcss walks me ccftit lined 
in Diogonos I/irrtius and Stolmis some may be found in Ci< ero 
and Smeea See Zelln, Stoics, Epicureans , and Sceptics and 
Hitter, 0< scluchtc drr Philosophic 

CLEARCHUS, a Spartan geneial of the 5th century B c 
Aftei sei ving in the Hellespont and at the battle of Cyzicus, 
he became harmost of Byzantium , but, during his absence, 
the town was surrendered, and he was consequently 
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punished by a fine He continued, however, to be employed 
m matters of importance , but at length, after being sent 
into Thrace to protect the Greek colonies, he was icealled 
ny the Ephois He refused to obe), and made lnmself 
* master of Byzantium Being driven thence, ho visited the 
court of Cyui8, for whom he levied a little aimy of Greek 
mercenaries, which he led on the famous Expedition of the 
Te% Thousand He was the only one of the Giceks who 
was acquainted with the real intention of Cjius , and it 
was not till they had proceeded too lar to retire with safety 
that he made known the object for which they had been 
cuifocted He commanded a division of Ins country im n in 
the battle of Cunaxa (401 B c ) , and he led them on their 
difficult return journey till, being treacherously seized by 
Tissapliernes, lie was sent to the court of Aitaxuxes, 
where he was put to death 

CLEMENS ALEXAND1UN US The little we know 
of Clemens Alexandnnus is mainly denved fiom Ins own 
works The earliest wnter after himsell who gms us an) 
information with regard to him is Eusebius The only 
points on which his works now extant inform us art Ins 
duty and his instructors In the Stromata , while attt iupting 
to show that the Jewish Sciiptures weie older than any 
writings of the Gieeks, he invariably brings dowm ins dates 
to the death of Commodus, a circumstance winch at once 
suggests that lie wrote m the reign of the Empuoi Severus, 
from 193 to 211 a D (see Stiom , lib i cap xxi 140, p 403, 
Potter’s edition) The passage m regaid to his tcadieis 
is corrupt, and the sense is therefore doubtful (Sttom , lib 
l cap i 11, p 322, P) 

“1 Ins tu atisi ,* liwsiys, speaking of the Stromata, “hns not Ik « n 
contn\ i d for nn it elispl i), lvnt munoi uid i nn* tnnsimd lip in it 
*for my old ugi to bo a ionic dy foi foigi tfnlnc ss, an image, trul>, 
'a;ul an outline of those ekir and living ihsioums, and those nun 
tiuly blissed and note woithy 1 was pimlege.il to lie nr One of tin se 
wma nl (lie ooo, the lonnn, the otliei was in Mngna Grail i , the one 
of thorn was limn (’e» le S)rin, the otliei fioni I g\pt , but theie vvero 
othois in tin last, ono of whom belonged to tlu Ass>nans, but 
the otbu was in Pale stine, oiignmlh a Jew Tin Inst oi those 
whom 1 mot wn« hist in powu On fulling in with him 1 fouml 
lest, haung tiae kid him whilo lie* la> eomoalod in Igvpt He 
w is in tiuth Hit Sioihan bet, and, plucking the flowers of tin 
» piophotie and apostolic mondow, ho pioduicd a wonderfully puro 
Kliowltllge 1U the hOuls of tin listcncis ” 

Some have supposed that m this passage seven teachers 
, are named, others that there are only live, and various con- 
jectures have been hazaielerl as to what persons were meant 
The ouly one about whom conjectuie has any basis for 
speculating is the last, for Eusebius states (Hist Fed , v 
1 1 ) that Clement made mention of Pantauius as Ins teacher 
in the II ypotypou s The leforence m tins passage is plainly 
to one whom he might well designate as Ins ttachei 

To the infoi mation W’lne h Clement hero supplies subse 
quent writers add little By Eusebius and 1‘hotins he is 
called Titus Flavius Clemens, and “the Alexandiian ” is 
added to lus name F.piphamus tells us that some said 
Clement w is an Alexandrian, others that he was an 
Athenian (II<t>r , xxxn 0>), and a modern wntei imagined 
that ho reconciled this discordance by the supposition tint 
,he was boru at Athene but brought up at Alexandria 
We know nothing ot Ins conversion except that lie passed 
fr^m heathenism to Christianity This is expiessly stated 
by Eusebius ( Prap Evanqd , lib n cap 2), though it is 
likely that Eusebius hud no other authonty than the works 
of Clement These works, howevei, wairant the inference 
They show a singularly minute acquaintance with the 
ceremonies of pagan religion, and there me indications that 
Clement himsdf had been initiated in some of the 
mysteries {Protit pt , cap n sec 14, p 13, P ) Theie is 
no means of detci mining the date of his conversion He 
attained the position of presbyter m the church of 
Alexandria (Eus , Hist Eccl , vi 11, and Jerome, lie Vir 
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III , 38), and became the successor of Pantamus m the 
catechetical school of that place Among Ins pupils were 
Origen (Eus, Hut t Eul , \i 7) and Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem (Eus, Hut Eat , \i 14) Ilow long he 
continued m Alexandria, and when and wdieie lie dud, ore 
all matters of pine conjecture The onlyfmthcr notice of 
Clement that we have in histoi) is in a letter written 
in 211 by Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, to the 
Antiochians, and preserved by Eusebius (Jhst led , 

11) The words aie as follows — “Tins lettei I sent 
through Clement the blessed pioh\te i, a man vutuous and 
tiled, whom ye know and will come to km w completely, 
who being here by the piovulence and guidance ot the 
Buler of all strengthen d and me ream d the clnuch of the 
Loid ” A stutinient of Eusebius m ngaid to the pci 
sedition of Severus in 202 {Jhst Eul , vi 3) would 
render it likely that Clement left Alexandria on that 
occasion It is conjectured that lie went to Ins old pupil 
Alexander, who was at that time bishop of Fluviudn in Cap- 
padocia, uud that when Ins pupil was rinsed to the see of 
Jerusalem Clement followed lnm time The letter implies 
that lie was known to the Autiochinna, and that it was 
likely he would be still bettei known Borne have con 
jeitured that he leturned to Altxamlna, but there is not 
the shadow of evidence for such conjcc tmo 
Imisi luiis and Jnomo gm* us list« of tin winks which (him at 
left hi hind him 1 ’hot ms has also <h si nlud ‘.on u of thmi Tiny 
ill* us follows — 1 'EAArji'as A if 70 s 6 TrporpcjrriKiis, rf Jfartatoilf 

Address to the (links i l 6 iraiSayu>y6s, Via lido), 111 three 

hooks 3 2 rpw/uar«ts, or Fatih tank, in 1 ight hooks 4 rts d 
irKovaios , If ho is (In Jluh Van that is Saudi 6 light 
hooks of ‘YiroTuTruxreu, Admnln atoms or Oat hues (> On the ] Vm 
on r 7 Jhsiourvs on Fasting 8 On & landn 9 bjhortatwn 10 
1 atiencc, oi to tin JSen hf Jlajitiztd 10 'I In kwwv tHKAgcriaariKis, 

tin lluli of the (\ In/nh , or to thos< vhn ludaizt u wmk didnutid 
to Ah vuinlir, bishop of Ji nisnlau 

Of Huso, tin in h! fom have i ome down to uh romph to, or m inly 
(ompliti Tin fust thru form a writs The J/oita/oig Adduw 
to the Ginks is nn appeal to tlicm to giv< up tin Woisliip of thuir 
gods, and to divott thtiiiwhes to the wot ship of the out hung 
and tun God delimit txluhits flu* ahsindity and unmoi ilit \ ol 
Iht slot u s told with it guril to tin pug 111 dnlns, flu mitlfns per 
pi tinted in tluir wonthip and tin uttu usi hssius-, of honing down 
la foil images made 1*) hands Hi at tin sunn turn shows the 
Grnks that tluir own gii iti at philosoplu ih mid poets luogm/cd 
tin unity of tin divine lhing and had < mglit glimpsis of tin true 
nutun of God, hut tlmt full* r light hac* him thiown on this subjt ct 
h) tin Ilchn w piopluts Hi n pins to tin oh]i i turn th it it was 
not light t<» abandon tin customs of thin foiifiUms, and points 
tin in to Christ as tin ir only sufi guide to God 

Thi Ftcdogogve is divided into tlim hooks In the firBt 
Chment iIisuisrih the nuissity for and tin tine nutun of the 
l*a dagogus, nnil bhows liow ( bust a« tin logo in lid is 1 ul igogua, 
anil still arts In the sei ond and thrnl honks ( ]< nn nt 1 nti ih into 

I iaitu ulam, and cvplaiim liow tin ( lnistian following tin I ogos or 
bason ought tohilnivo in the vnnotia 1 in umstnm i s of life — in 
rating, dunking, furnishing a liousi , in chess, 111 tin lilitiona of 
soi ml life, in tin cnn of the hodv, and Hiiuihu coin mis, and con 
iludr 8 with a genual dismption of tin lifi of u ('hnstmn Ap 
pc nihil to tin Fa da got tin mi two hjmns, whuli an, in all 
piohahihty, the pimhution of ( lenient, though some have (on 
jn tnird that tin y wen poitioim of tin chinch sii\n< of tint tune 
Shomata, 01 mtliii 1,7 pt# Harris, an iomiIiIh made out of 
nusitllmuouB pituH of < loth 3'lui title i-t usedh) ( lc limit to 
disignatc a misallnncous lollutmn of mutnuils, and Chnunth 
wmk is uiiqiit st ion ably of this natuic It is inipi snide to givi a 
hint aiLouiit of its vailed < ontents SomctuniH In disi usm s c hron 
ology, some tunes jdnloH 0 ph>, somitimtH poiti\, mfn mg into tin 
most minute intii il and 1 liiormlogii al ch tails, hut one obpc t 
luns t hi ougli all, and this ih to allow wlmt the tiui ( hnsti m (iiiowtie 
is, and what is Iur illation to plulosopliA 3 In woik was in « lglit 
hooks r Iln first sc vc 11 e 1 complcti *1 hi eighth now extant is 
milly an incomplete treatise on logit Sonu mtus have rijuted 
this book as sjmnouB, since its matter is so ditlnnit fiom tlmt of 
the rest Otlicis, however, have In Id to its gi mum m ss, hu nmc 
in a Patch work 01 Book of Misiellanies the diflcicm* of 8 iih]ei t is 
no sound objection, and because Phot ms serins to havo regaidul 
om nresent eighth book as genuine (Phot , rod 1 11, p 89b, Be kki r ) 
Tne treatise Who in the, Jiich Man that is Saudi is an admirable 
exposition of the narrative contained m St Maik’s Gospel, x 
17-31 It was in all probability preached 
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The Jhfpohf pones have not come down to us Cassiodorus trails 
Iatfd them into Latin, fully ultemig to suit his own alias of 
ortho<l<» y Both Kus< bius and idiot ius describe the work Jt was a 
short (Omni* nUi> on all the books of S< nptuii, including some of 
the u|>o( lyplial works, sik h as the hjnstk of Barnabas and the iieve- 
1 ition of P< ter IMiotum hjm aks m strong lunguagi of the impiety of 
some opinions in t Ik hook {thbl , co<l 109, p 89a, Bekker), but Ills 
stat< mi nts u< mu li us to prove < oiiclimvciy that he must have had 
» (oriupt < ony, oi ri el v« ry laulossly, or grossly lmsunderstood 
(Mi mint Notts in Litm on the lust epistle of I'etir, the ipistle 
of Judt awl the lust two of John have tome down to us, but 
wht tin i tiny uii* the tnuislation of ( jssiodoius, or lixlecd a trans 
latum of <M» mi nt’s work nt ill, is a matter of disputi 

Tin tn at isi on the Passovi r was ouasiomd by i work of Mclito 
on tin siini stihjitt Two fragmmts of this ticatist weie given 
by l'i tax ins, and an lontamid in tin modern iditums 

Wi Know nothing of tin woik ( ilh d The Cult sat stiral Carton 
from mi v ixtimil testimony < him lit hiiusi if oftin nuntionsthe 
Jiat\ri(ua(T ruths tea vtau, and ilt fnn s it as tin igier nit nt and harmony 
of tin I iw anti tin* prophets with the tovmant diliveictl at the 
am» alum t of Christ {Strom , vi t ap xv 1 2f>, p 80*1, P ) Nodouht 
tins was iheHuhjttt of the treatise )« ionic and IMiotms tall the 
woik /' u It sianf lull Canons, lmt this seems to he a mistake 

Of the other tri itists mt ntioned hy Imisi hius and hioiric* nothing 
is known A fiagment t»f (Munint, ipiotitl by Antomus Melissa, 
is most piobaldy tikin from tin tieatim on slander 

Bi sitlt s tin tieutist s mi ntiom el by husebiua, fragme Tits of tre itisis 
on Ptov i(h in i and tho Soul have been pie stive el Mention is also 
made of a woik by ( li mint oil the Piophit Amos, anel another on 
Delmitnms 

In nlditiem to tin si (Mement often speaks of Ins intuition to 
wait on i eitaiu suhji i ts lmt it may well he doubted whether in 
most i asi s, if not all, In intended to eh voti sepaiate treatises to 
tin m Some have found m allusion to tin tieatise on tin Soul 
al u inly mi ntiom d Tin otln i snhji < ts ate Marriage {ya/juicbs Aoyos), 
< on 1 1 in mi , tin Dutnsof Bishops Piisbyti rs, Dim on**, and Widows, 
Piophuy, tin Soul, the 'Id uismigmtioii of the Soul and the Devil, 
Angt Is, the < )i igin of tin Woild, Fust Pi iiu iph s and tin Divinity of 
tin Logos, Alhgornul I nti ipn tntion of Stub mi nts in uie with leg ml 
to (lod s nnpt i and siimliu aflutions, the Unity of tht (Munch, and 
tin lh sum « turn 

Two woiks an liunrpoiatul in tin ulitions of ( h mint wlnoh an 
not im ntiom d by hunsi If oi my am u nt wnti i Tin y an Ik tu>v 
sal rq\ avaroKiK^s Ka\o\j(xtvi)S SiSaiTKaAias Karel rows 
Ot/aAenrieov Xf*d*'ous Intro pal, and ««: ru> v r rpo<l>T]riKwv tnAoyal 
Tin lust, it it is tin woik of (lumnt, must hi a hook nnuly of 
ixtupts, foi it i on tains many opinions wlmh (Mi mint opposol 
Mi ntum m made of Punti nils in tin set oml, and some luivi thought 
it inoti uortliv of him than tin lust Otln is have it gilded it as n 
woik simihu to the lust, and diuvid fiom MMuodmus 

Clement ok upn s a profoundly interesting position in the 
histoiy of Chustiimty Ilt* is the first to bring nil the 
cult im* of tin* Giecks and all the speculations of the 
Chtislian huetics to boat on the exposition of Chnstian 
tiuth Ik does not attain to a systematic exhibition of 
( Mmstian doc tune, but lu paves the way for it, and lays the 
fust slums of the foundation lu some lespects Justin 
aiitiiipatid him Ho also was well acquainted with (keck 
philosophy, and took a gonial view of it , but ho was not 
nodi ly ho widely lead as Claim nt Tbo list of Cheek 
authois whom Clement has quoted occupies upwards of 
foui toon of tho quai to pages in Fubrmus’s Bibhothw <i 
( hum He is at home alike m the epic and tho lyric, the 
tiagic and the cornu poets, and his knowledge of the prose 
wnteis is \oiy extensive He made a spec ml study ot the 
phtlosophcts Equally minute is his knowledge of the 
systems of the Christian herein s And m all cases it is 
plain that he not meiely read but thought deeply on tho 
quest unis which the uwh/atiou of the G leeks and the 
\anous wntmgs of poets, philosophois, and heretics raised 
He pomleud on all he read that he might gam a cleaiei 
lusight into the tiuth But it was in the Scriptures that 
lie touml las gie ite>t delight He believed them to contain 
the revelation oi God’s wisdom to men lie quotes all 
the books of the Old Testament except Ruth and tho Soug 
of vSolomon, and amongst the saucci writings of the Old 
Testament he evidently included the Bi ok of Tobias, tho 
Wisdom oi (Solomon, and Eoclesiastieus He is equally 
full in hm quotations from the New Testament, for he 


quotes from ail the books except the epistle to Philemon, 
the second epistle of St Peter, and the epistle of St James, 
and he quotes from the pastor of Hennas, and the epistles 
of Clerm ns Romatius and of Barnabas, as inspired He 
appeals also to many of the lost Gospels, such as those of 
the Hebrews, of the Egyptians, and of Matthias 

Notwithstanding this adequate knowledge of Scripture, 
the modern theologian is disappointed to find very little of 
what he deems characteristically Christian In fact Clement 
regarded Christianity as a philosophy The ancient philo- 
sophers sought through their philosophy to attain to a 
noblei and holier life, and this also was the aim of Chtr- 
tiamty The difference between the two, m Clement’s 
judgment, was that the Greek philosophers had only 
glimpses of the truth, that they attained only to fragments 
of the truth, while Christianity leveakd in Christ the 
absolute and perfect truth All the stages of the world’s 
history were therefore preparations leading up to this full 
revelation, and God’s care was not confined to the Hebrews 
alone The worship of the heavenly bodies, for instance, 
was given toman at an eaily stage that he might rise from 
a contemplation of those sublime objects to the worship of 
the Creator Greek philosophy in particular was tho pre- 
paration of the Greeks for Christ It w r as the schoolmaster 
or pedagogue to lead them to Christ Plato was Moses 
attiemng Clement vanes in Ins statement how Plato 
got his wisdom oi his fragments of the Reason Sometimes 
he thinks that they came direct fiom God, like all good 
things, but he is also fond of maintaining that many of 
Plato’s best thoughts were borrowed fiom the Hebrew 
prophets , and In makes the same statement m regard to 
the wisdom of the other philosophers But however this 
may hi, Christ was the end to which all that was true m 
philosophies poirlted Chnst himself was the Logos, tho 
Reason God the Father was incifable The Son Hon * 
can manifest llim fully He is the Reason that pervadi s 
the univeiso, that brings out all goodness, that guides n I 
good men It was through possessing somewhat of this 
Reason that the philosophers attained to any truth and 
goodness , but m Christians He dwells more fully and 
guub them thiough all tho peiplexities of life It is easy 
to si f that this doctrine in legaul to CMiust may be miscon- 
stiu<*d If Jesus wuethe Reason, thus visible in all good- 
ness, how could thero be a real ditfeience bt tween Him and 
the Father, oi how could He really become incarnate 1 
Photius, probably on a can’ *a reading of Clement, argued 
tliafc he could not have believed >r aieal incarnation But 
the woids of Clement are quite precise aim il eir meaning 
indisputable Ho believed in a personal God ditVrent from 
tho universe He behoved in a peisonal Son ot God who 
w'us the Raison and Wisdom of God and he believed that 
tins Son of God really became incarnate The object of 
liis mcartiation and death was to ftte man from Ins sins, 
to load him into tho path of wisdom, and thus in the end 
elevate him to the position of a god But man’s salvation 
was to be giudu il It biguti with faith, passed from that 
to love, and ended in full and complete knowledge 
There could be no faith without knowledge But the 
kuow lodge is imperfect, and tho Christian was to do many 
things in simple obedience without kuowing the reason 
But ho has to move upwards continually until he at length 
does nothing that is evil, and he kuow r s fully the reason 
and object of what he does He thus becomes tho true 
Gnostic, but he can become the true Gnostic only by con- 
templation and by the practice of what is right He has 
to free himself from the power of passion lie has to give 
up all thoughts of pleasure He must prefer goodness m 
the midst of torture to evil with unlimited pleasure He 
has to resist the temptations of the body, keeping it under 
strict control, and with the eye of the soul undimmed by 
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corporeal wauts and impulses, contemplate God the supreme 
good, and live a life according to reason In other w ords, 
he must stuve after likeness to God as He reveals himself 

his Reason or m Christ Clement thus looks entirely 
at the enlightened moral elevation to whuli Chiistuimty 
raises man He believed that Christ instructed men befoie 
He came into the world, and he theicfore viewed heathenism 
with kindly e^e He was also favourable to the pursuit of 
alrkmds of knowledge All enlightenment tended to lead 
up to the truths of Christianity, and hence knowledge of 
eveiy kiud not evil was its handmaid Clement bad at 
(ftp same tune a stiong belief in evolution or development 
The woild went thiough various stages m prepaiatiou for 
Chiistiamty The mau goes through various stages befoie 
he can reach Christian perfection And Clement conceived 
that this development took place not merely m this life, 
but in the futuie through successive grades The Jew and 
the heathen had the gospel preached to them m the woild 
below by Christ and Ills apostles, and Christians will hive 
to pass through processes of puniication and tnal .if hi 
death before they reach perfect knowledge and pulect 
bliss 

*1 he beliefs of Clement have caused considerable diflti c nee 
of opinion among modern scholars He sought the truth 
Irom whatever quaiterhe could get it, believing that all 
that is good comes from God, whoiover it be found lb 
belongs, therefore, to no school of philosophers Some 
have insisted that he was an eclectic Decline has tried to 
allow t hut he was Neo- Platonic, and Kemkens has main- 
tained that ho was essentially Atistotelian Ills mode of 
viewing Christianity docs not fit into any classification It 
is the result of the*penod in which he lived, of his wide cul 
% tuie and the simplicity and noble pmity of his character 
* , It is needless to say that his books \v%ll deseive study 
but Jhc study is not smoothed by beauty of style Clement 
dfespised ornament He wished to avoid everything that 
might fieem to deceive Ho thought also that it was quite 
possible to throw pearls before swine, and that care should 
be taken to prevent this by digressions and difficulties 
which only the earnest student would encounter lie is 
Mtigulaily simple m his character In discussing ma^hago 
ho refuses to use any but the plainest language A 
euphemism is with him a falsehood But he is temperate 
in lusopmions , and the practical advices in the second and 
thud books of the Padaqoque are remarkably sound and 
model ate He is not always very critical, and ho is 
passionately fond of allegorical interpretation but these 
were the faults of his age 

All early writers speak of Clement m the highest terms 
of laudation, and he certainly ought to have been a saint 
»iu any Church that reveres saints But (lenient is not a 
Vamt m the Homan Church He was a saint up till the 
time of Benedict XIV, who lead PJiotius on* Clement, 
believed him, and struck the Alexandrian's name out of the 
caletidai r Ihe Pope was unquestionably wrong, ami 
many Homan Catholic writers, though they yield a piactical 
obedience, have adduced good reason why the decision of 
the Pope should be reversed (Cognat, p 451) 

* O ' 

The editions of Clement’s woiks are by (1) Petrus Vn tonus, 
lJlfiO, (2) bulbing, 1592 (*3) Hunsms, lfllC , (4) Pi on to Dm at ns, 
1029, 1641, 1688 , (5) Potter, 1 ondon, 1715 (this was l>> tar tin 
best edition, and lias formed the busis of HifWtjUeiit editions , it 
was icpnutid at Vimu, 1757, and in Gdlandi’s Bibliotheca , m 
.Oborthur, and m Mignc’s Cursus Batroloqia Grata) f (6) Klot/, 
L* ipsi< , 18dl , (7) "W Dmdorf, Oxford, 1869 Time aie sepantf 
editions of Quis chics salvrfur by Gliislai, ( ombe fumis, Fell, Ittig, 
Sigur, and Lindner 

The wutmgH that distuss Clemuit are very numerous Notice 
is taken of him by ecclesiastical historians, and by the historians of 
Christian htt rature, among whom Luniptr, Permanedcr, and Konto | 
goues deserve serial mention Th< rt are monographs on ('lenient 
and his doctrine by J. and F Tribbechovius, Bitlcke, Guenke, 
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Hotstede do Groot, Daehno, Lontren, Kcinkens, Reuter, Dumruer, 
Duiarion, Cognat, Lipaius, Mulltr, aud Freppol, by Miss Corn- 
wallis in her Small Boohs « on Gnat S ubjtcts, No vn , and b> Bishop 
Kaye Clemt ill’s woiks have been tianslati d m Clark’s Ante N it < no 
Chnstian Librai y, by tlie Rev W Wilson (J I> ) 

CLEMENT, the name borne by fourteen Popes 

ClfmI'NT 1 (Clemons Roman us) See Apostolic 

Faihi ks, vol 11 p Pdf) 

Clement II (Smdgoi,a Saxon, bishop of Bamberg) was 
chaneelloi to the Emperui Henry III , to whom he was 
indebted lor his elevation to the Papacj' upon the abdication 
of Gregory VI (December 1 0 1 (>) His shott pontificate 
was only signalized by the convocation ul a council m 
which deciees were enacted against snnony Ho died m 
Octobei 1047, and wa mtemd at Bambeig 

Ci emi* NT Iir (Paulino Scohui, bishoj ot Pneneste) w r as 
elected Pope m Decembei 1187, and dud m Match 1191 
lie succeeded shortly after his a< cession in allaying the 
discords which had jn evaded for half a cent my between 
tlu Popes and the citizens of Borne, in vntue of an agree 
mint by wducb the latter w'ire allowed to cltci their 
magistrates, while the nomination of the go\crnoi of the 
city remained m the hands of the Pope He united 
Henry II of England and Philip Augustus to undertake 
the thud crusade, and mt induced se\cial nnnoi ref onus m 
ei i lesiastical matters 

Clement IV (Gui Foulques, aichbislmji of Nui bonne) 
was elected Popo in February 1265 Befou taking oiders 
In h id been successively a soldiu aud a law>ci, and in the 
latter capacity had note d as secutaiy to Louis 1\ of Fiance, 
to whose influence lie was chiefly indebted loi hisilevution 
At this tune the Holy See was engaged in a conflict with 
Manfied, the usurper of Naples , and Olenu nt, whose elec- 
tion had takon place m Ins absence, was compi lied toiejiair 
to Italy in disguise Ilo linmednitely took steps to ally 
himself with Charles of Anjou, the French pietendcr to the 
Neapolitan throne, who marc lied into Naples, and having 
defeated and slam Manfred m the great battle of I)< nevento, 
established liuuself firmly in tlie kingdom Clement is 
said to have disujquoved of the cruelties committed by 
Charles, and there seems no foundation for the charge of 
lus having ad\ised the latter to execute the unfortunate 
Conradin, the last of the dime IPs heicciibiiy antagonists 
of the house of Holn nstaulc n Ills pnvute character 
was unexeeptioiiablc, ami lie is especially commended for 
Ins indisposition to pioinote and much Ins own i datives 
He also did himself gieat houuui by Ins cm uuiagemont 
and protection of Rogir Thu on lie dud m Novunbei 
12(>8, and was buried at Vitcibo, where lie had losided 
tlnoughout his pontificate 

Clkmfni V (But land dc Goth, auhbishop of Bordeaux) 
is memoiable in history lor his suppression of the order of 
the Templars, and as tlie Popo who removed the seat 
of the Boman ace to Avignon He was elected m June 
1305, after a yeaPs interregnum occasion* d by the disputes 
between the French and Italian caidrnals, who were lienly 
equally balanced in the conclave According to Villain he 
had bound himself to subseivieney towards the French 
monarch by a formal agreement previous to lus elevation , 
however this may be , Jt is unquestionable that he c undue ltd 
himself throughout Ins jiontificato as the mere tool ot that 
monarch Hisfnstact was to create lime Fiau h cardinals 
The removal of the scat of the Papacy to Avignon (1308) 
might seem jialhated by the factious and tumultuary con- 
dition of Borne at the juried, but it proved theprecuisor of 
a long “ Babylonish captivity,” m Petrarch's phrase, and 
marks the point Irom which the decay of the strictly 
Catholic conception of the Pope as universal bishoj) is to 
be dated The guilt eu innocence of the Templars is one 
of the most difficult of historical problems, the discussion 
of which belongs, however, to the history of the order 
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CWnent may have acted conscientiously m his suppression 
of an order which hud heretofore been regarded as a main 
bulwark ot Chnstiauity, but there can be little doubt that 
his principal motive waH complaisance towards the king of 
Fiance, or tbut the latter was mainly actuated by jealousy 
and cupidity Clement’s pontificate was also disastums 
for Italy The Emperor Henry VII entered the country, 
established the Visconti in Milan, and was crowned by 
Ch imnt’s legates in Rome, but was unable to maintain 
himself there, and died suddenly, leaving great pai t of Italy 
in a condition ot complete anarchy The dissensions of 
the Roman barons reached their height, and the Lateral! 
palace was destioyed m a conflagration Other remarkable 
incidents of Clement’s reign aic his sanguinary lepres- 
sion ot the heresy of Fra Dolcino in Lombardy and his 
piomuigation of the Clementine Constitutions in 1313 He 
died, leaving an inauspicious character for nepotism, 
avauce, and cunning, in April 1314 He was the first 
Popi who assumed the tuple crown 

Cu Mi NT VI (Pierre Roger, archbishop of Rouen), the 
fourth of the Avignon popes, was clotted m May 134 2 
Like his immediate piedecessors, he woib devoted to 
Fiumi, and he furtlui evinced his Fronch sympathies 
by it fusing u solemn invitation to return to Rome, and by 
puic basing the sovereignty of Avignon from Joanna, 
qiiet u of Naples, for 80,000 crowns The money w 7 as 
mvei paid, but Clement may have deemed that ho gave 
the (jut on a full equivalent by absolving her from the 
murder ot her husband The other chief incidents of Ins 
pontificate weic Ins disputes with Edward II l of England 
on act ount of the hitter’s encroachments on ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, his excommunication of the Emperor Louis of 
Havana, Ins negotiations for reunion with the Eastern 
Church, and the commencement of Ricnzi’s agitation at 
Horne lit* died in December 1352, leaving the reputation 
of “ a hue gentleman, a pnneo munificent to profusion, a 
pation of the aits and learning, but no saint” (Giegoi- 
ovius , see also Uibbou, chap 00) 

Clemi n r VM (Ciulio de’ Medici), the most uuf ultimate 
of the I ’opes, was the son of Ciuhano de’ Medici, assassinated 
m the conspiiary of the pa/zi, and consequently nephew of 
Loien/o tlio Magnificent and cousin of Popo Leo X Upon 
the luttei’s aceession to the Papacy, (hulio became his 
piimipal nun ist ci and coufulant, especially m the mamten 
ance of the Medici interest at Floionco At Lpo’s death, 
Caidimil Metln l, though unable to gam the Papacy lor 
himsi If or Ins ally Farntse, took a leading part m 
determining the unexpected election of Adnan Vi, to 
whom ho succeeded m the next conclave (November 
152*5) He In ought to the Papal throne a high icputa- 
tion for political ability, and possessed m fact all the 
accomplishments ot a wily diplomatist, but the circum 
stances of the times required a man of far different mould 
His worldliness and lack ot insight into the tendencies of 
his age disqualified him fiom comprehending the grtut 
religious movement which thin convulsed the cliuuh , 
while his tinudit) and indecision no less disabled him from 
following u consistent policy m secular allairs At first 
attached to the impel lal mteiest, he was ton iked by the 
ovt rivhelming success of the emperor m the battle of Pavia 
into joining the other Italiau pnnees m a league with France 
This policy in itsilt was bound and patriotic, but Clement’s 
zeal soon cooled , by Ins want of foresight and unseasonable 
economy he laid himself open to an attack from the turbu- 
lent Roman but oils which obliged him to invoke the media- 
tion of the emperor When this danger seemed over he 
vteied back to his former engagements, and ended by 
drawing down upon himself tho host of the lmpenahst 
general, the Constable Bourbon, who, compelled to satisfy 
lus clamorous mercenaries by pillage, embraced the 


opportunity of leading them against Rome The city woe 
assaulted and sacked on May 5, 1527, and Clement, who 
had displayed no more resolution m his military than in his 
political conduct, was shortly afterwards obliged to surrender 
himself together with the castle of St Angelo, where he haci t 
taken refuge After six months’ captivity he was released 
upou very onerous conditions, and for some years subse- 
quently lollowed a policy of subserviency to the emperor, 
endeavouring on the one hand to induce him to act With 
severity against the Lutherans m Germany, and on the 
other to elude his demands for a general council One 
momentous consequence of this dependence on Charles^V 
was the breath with England occasioned by Clement’s 
refusal, justifiable in point of principle, but dictated by no 
higher motive thau his fear of offending the emperor, to 
sanction Hemy VIII ’s divorce fiom Catherine of Aragon 
Towards the end of his leign Clement once more gave 
indications ef a leaning towards a Freuch alliance, which 
was pi evented by his death in September 1534 As a man 
he possessed lew virtues and few vices , as a pontiff he did 
nothing to disgrace the church and nothing to restore its 
lustie, his adroitness and dexterity aB a statesman were 
counteracted by his suspicion and irresolution , e his 
administration affords a pi oof that at eventful cases of the 
wot Id’s history mediocrity of character is more disastrous 
thau mediocrity of taltnt 

Clement Vi IT (Ippolito Aldobrandim) was elected in 
January 1592 The most remarkable event of his reign 
was the reconciliation to the church of Hemy IV of Franco 
after long negotiations earned on with great dexterity by 
Cardinal D’Ossat Europe is principally mdebted to this 
Hope fur the peace of Vcrvins (1598), which put an end to 
tho long contest between France and Spam Clement alsq 
annexed Ferrara to tho States of the Church upon the' 
failuie of tho line of Este, tho last addition of importance to 
the Pope’s temporal dominions Tho execution of Giordano 
Biuno, February 17, 1000, is a blot upon an otherwise 
uxemplaiy pontificate Clement was an able ruler and a 
sagacious statesman, the general object of whoso policy was 
to froc the Papacy from its undue dependence upou Spam 
The conferences to determine the questions of grace and , 
tree will, couti overted In tween the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
were commenced under lnm, but he wisely abstained from 
pionouncmg a decision He died m Maich 1005, leaving 
a high ( haracter foi piudeuce, munificence, and capacity for 
business His reign is especially distinguished by the 
number and beauty of his medals 

Cm mint IX (Giulio Rospigliosi) was elected Pope m 
June 1007 Nothing lemarkablo occurred under his shoit 
administration beyond the temporary adjustment of tile 
disputes between the Roman see and those prelates of the 
Galhcau chuith who had refused to join in condemning the 
wntings of Jansemus He died in December 10G9 

Oilmint X (Emilio Alticri) was elected m April 167 f 0, 
at tho age of eighty His years and mfiimities led him to 
devohe tho charge of the government upon his nephew, 
Cauimal Alfcien, whose interference with the privileges of 
ambassadors otcasioned disputes m which the Pope was 
obliged to }ield Little else of importance occurred during 
his reign which terminated m July 1670 

Clement XI (Giovanni Francesco Albani) was elevated 
to the pontificate m November 1700, and died m March 
1721 The most memorable transaction of his ^dminiB 
tration was the publication m 1713 of the bull Umgemtuk, 
which so greatly disturbed the peace of the Galilean church 
By this famous document 101 propositions extracted from 
the works of Quesnel weie condemned as heretical, and as 
identical with propositions already condemned m the 
writings of Jansemus The resistance of many French 
ecclesiastics and the refusal of the French parliaments to 
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register the bull led to controversies extending through the 
greater part of the 18th century Another important 
decision of this Pope’s was that by which the Jesuit 
• missionaries were forbiddeu to take a part in idolatrous 
worship, and to accommodate Christian language to pagan 
ideas under plea of conciliating the heathen The political 
troubles of the time greatly embarrassed Clements relations 
with the leading Catholic powers, and the moral prestige of 
tlfc Holy See suffered much from his compulsory recognition 
of the Archduke Charles of Austria as kiug of Spam 
His private character was irreproach iblo , he was also an 
accomplished scholar, and a patron of letters and sciem e 
** Clement Xll (Lorenzo Corsim) was Pope flow July 
1730 to February 1740 His fiist act was the trial and 
condemnation of Cardinal Coscia, guilty of malveisat ion 
under his predecessoi Nothing else of importance occ mud 
under Ins administration, during the groatei pait of which, 
according to some historians, he was alllicted with blindness 
He was the first pontiff who condemned the Freemasons 
Clement XIII (Carlo llezzomco, bishop of Padua) was 
elected m July 1758 Notwithstanding the meekmss and 
affability of his character, his pontificate was distiu bed by 
perpetual contentions respecting the investiture ol Painia, 
and subsequently by the demands of France, Hpam, and 
Poitugal for the suppiession of the Jesuits Clement 
warmly espoused the cause of the order m an a postolic al 
brief issued in 1765 The pressure put upon him by the 
Catholic powers, however, was so strong that lie seemed 
about to give way, when, having convoked a consistory to 
receive his decision, he died suddenly, Februaiy 3, 1701), 
not without suspicion of poison 

Clemen r XIV* (Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli), 
the best and most calumniated of the popes, was born in 
f 1705, and was originally a Fraucistan monk Having 
acquned a great reputation as a preachei, lie became the 
{fiend and confidant of Pope Benedict XIV , and was 
created a caidnnl by Ins successor Ho was elected Pope 
ou May 19, 1709, aftei a conclave ixtiemoly agitated by 
the intrigues and pretensions of the Catholic soveieigns 
who were resolved to exclude eveiy candidate favouiabk 
to the Jesuits Thuner has satisfactory vindicated 
Ganganelli from the diaige of lining given u foimal 
pledge ou this subject He may piobably ha\e leant to 
the views of the Catholic powers, but if so his motive was 
widely different from the subservience which had induced 
his predecessor Clement V to gratify Philip the Fan 1>\ 
the suppression oi the Teinplais The breach between the 
temporal and the spmtual authorities had become threaten- 
ing, and the guiding principle of Ch merit’s policy was 
•undoubtedly the mouc illation of the European sovereigns, 
whose alienation threatened to produce the results which 
we have seen accomplished in our own times By yielding 
the Papal pretensions to Parmi, he obtained the lestitutioii 
Avignon and Benevento, and in general lie suc< ceded m 
placing the relations of the spiritual and the tcmpoiaJ 
authorities on a satisfactory footing Whether from scruple 
or policy he proceeded with gieat cncunispec tion in tin 
suppression of the Jesuits, the decree to this effect not 
beiug framed until November 1772, and not signed until 
July m the following year Tins memorable measure, whn h 
takes rank m history as the most remarkable, perhaps the 
only really substantial, concession ever made by a Pope to 
the spirit of his age, has coveied Clement’s memory with 
tobloqdy m his own communion There cannot be any 
reasonable doubt of the integrity of his conduct, and the 
only question is whether he acted from a conviction of the 
pernicious character of the Society of Jesus or merely from 
a sense of expediency Tn either case his action was 
abundantly justified, aud to allege that though beneficial 
to the world it was detrimental to the church is merely to 


insist that the interests of the Papacy are notlbhe interests 
of mankind His work was hardly accomplished ere 
Clement, whose natuial constitution was exceedingly 
vigorous, fell into a languishing sickness, generally and 
plausibly attnbuted to poison No conclusive evidence 
of tins, however, has been produced , and it is but just to 
lemtuk that poison would moio piobably have been 
administered before the obnoxious mcusuic had been taken 
than when it was already beyond lecall Cleimnt expired 
on September 22, 1771, excciated by the Ultmmontane 
party, but regretted by his subjects lot his excellent 
temporal admmistiation No Pope has better merited 
the title of a virtuous man, oi has given a mole perfoct 
exanqle of integrity unselfishness, and uveision to 
nepotism Notwithstanding his monastic education, he 
approved himself a statesman, a siliolu, an amateur ot 
physical science, and an accomplish d limn of the world 
As Leo X indicates the uiannu m which the Papacy 
might have been leconciled with the Bonaissance had the 
Reformation never taken place, so Ganganelli exemplifies 
tlie typo ol Pope winch the modem woild might have 
learned to accept it the imminent towards fiu thought 
could, as Voltaire wished, have been confined to the 
aristocracy of intellect In both cases the leqmsite 
condition was unattainable , neither in the 16th noi in tht 
18th eentuiy has it been practicable to set bounds to the 
spirit of mquny otheiwise than by lne ami sword, and 
Ganganelli’s successor have been dnveu into unsmiling a 
position analogous to that of Paul IV and Pius V in the 
age ot the Betormation The estrangement between the 
secular and the spiritual autiiouty which Ganganelli stiove 
to avert is now niopaiablt, and his pontifir ite remains an 
exceptional episode in the general lustoiy of the Papacy, 
and a proof how little the logical sequence of events can 
la modified by the vntuis and abilities ot an individual 
The history ot Clement V* ndmunstiation has been written 
in a spirit of the most violent detraction by Cietmeau 
loly, and pel haps too uim serve dlym the opposite spirit 
by Father Tinnier, the custodian of the archives of the 
Vatican Theiner calls attention to the disappe aiance of 
many documents which have appaienlly been abstracted 
by Clement’s enemies GanganeUi’s tamiliar concspondenct 
has been fiequently lcpuntid and is much admired lor its 
elegance and urbanity (l <» ) 

CLEMENT, Fkan^ois (171 4-1793), a French histoiian, 
was bom at Bu'/c', near ])ijon, and was educated ut the 
Jesuit College at Dijon At the age of seventeen he 
euteied the scanty ot the Benedictines at Saint Maui, and 
worked with smli intense application that at the age of 
twenty five he was obliged to take* a piotracteel lest lie 
now resided m Pans, where he wrote the 11th and 12tb 
vols of the JhsUnre hfhrauc de (a Futiue Clement also 
leusod the Art dt vinfut lev dates (1783-92) The king 
appointed him on the committee which was engage d m 
publishing maps, acts, and other documents connected with 
French history, and the Academy of Subscriptions chose 
him as a member Ho was engaged in preparing another 
edition of the Atide vn'ificr Its dates, which was to include 
the period before the Christian eia, when he died suddenly 
ol apoplexy at the age of sixty-nme (The work was 
afterwards brought down from 1770 to 1827 by I)t 
Courcxlles and 1) Urban ) 

CLEMENT I, Ml/jo (1752-1832), an Italian pianist 
and Lomposer, was born at Rome in 1752 His father, a 
jeweller, encouraged his son’s musical talent, w'hich was 
evinced at a very early age Burom and Cordicelli were 
his first masters, and at the age of nine dementi’s theoretical 
and practical studies had advanced to such a degree that 
he w r as able to compete successfully for the position of 
organist at a church He continued his contrapuntal studies 
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under Carjbni, and at the age of fourteen wrote a mass 
which was performed in public and excited universal admira 
tion About this tune Beckford, the author of Vatftek , pel 
suaded dementi to follow lmn to England, where the young 
composer lived m retirement at one of the country seats of 
his prutectoi in Dorsetshire up to 1770 In that year he 
first appeared in London, wlieie his success both as a com 
poser and pianist was rapid and brilliant In 1777 ho was 
for some time employed as conductor of the Italian opera, 
but he soon afterwards left London for Fans liere also his 
conceits were crowded by enthusiastic audiences, and the 
same success accompanied Cleinenti on an aitistio tour to 
Southern ( lei many and Austna which he undertook about 
1 7 HO At Vienna lie was received with high honour by 
the Empeioi Joseph II , in whose presence he met Mozart, 
and sustained a kind of musical duel with him His 
technical skill pi mod to be equal if not supenorto that of 
his gieat nval, who on the other hand infinitely surpassed 
him by the passionate beauty of his lendeiing Such 
seems to have In on the opinion of most of the witnesses of 
this remaikable meeting, and it is confirmed to some extent 
by the two musicians themselves Apropos of the connec- 
tion of the M5 gieat men the fact may be nuntioned that one 
of the fine st of dementi’s sonatas, that in 11 flat, shows an 
exictly identical opening theme with Moruit’s oveiture to 
the E/auto Afaqtto, also that at the com art given by the 
Philharmonic Souc ty in commemoration of dementi’s death, 
the (hi man composer’s Perm dan was the chief item of the 
piogrammc Soon after Ins muting with Moral t, Cleinenti 
returned to London, wheic lu continued for the next twelve 
years his luciative oc cupations of fashionable teachei and 
performs! at the com oils of the aristocracy i le also stai ted 
a pianoforte manufacturing him of his own, and the 
commercial sinew dnoss chaiac tei istu of his nation greatly 
contributed to tin lasting success ot the business Amongst 
Ins pupils oil the pianofoite during tins pound may be 
mentioned Jolm Field, the c omposoi of the celelnated 
Nottmue h In his company dementi paid, m 1804, a 
prolonged visit to the* large cities of the Continent, including 
Fans, Vienna, St Fetersburg, and Beilin At tlieFiussun 
capital he made a piolonged stay, and tlieie counted 
Moyoibeer among his pupils lie* also revisited his own 
country after an absence of more than thuty >ears In 
1810 Clement! returned to London, but lefused to play 
again in public, ch voting the remain d< l of his life to 
composition Sovoial symphonies belong to this time, 
and were played with much success at coutempoiaiy 
contents, but none ot them seem to have boon published 
Ills intellectual and musical faculties unnamed unimpaired 
up to his death, which took place at Evesham, Wouestor- 
slure, Match 9, 18 12 dementi has been called the 
“ tat hoi ot pianofoite playing,’ and it cannot be denied 
that tht* modern st\lo of execution owes a greit deal to 
his teaching and c sample Ills tahnique is described as 
all but unequalled at his time, and remarkable even 
occoi ding to can piesent advanced notions Moscheles, a 
pianist of a veiy different school, gives a vivid description 
of the effect produced by dementi’s playing At a dinner 
given m his honour in 1828 the composer was induced 
to play once more to a laigei audience “ Smart, (Jiamer 
(another of dementi’s pupils), and I,” Moscheles wntes m 
his cliuiy, “conducted him to the piano Every one’s 
expectation is raised to the utmost pitch, for dementi 
has not been heaid foi yours lie improvises on a theme 
of Handel and carries us all away to the highest enthusiasm 
His eves shine with the fire of youth, those of his hearers 
grow humid dementi’s plaung m his youth was 

marked by a most beautiful fa/ato, a supple touch m lively 
passages, and a most unfailing technique The remains of 
these qualities could still be discovered and admired but 
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the most charming things were the turns of his improvisa 
tion full of youthiul genius ” Amongst his compositions 
the most remarkable are 60 sonatas for pianoforte, and 
the great collection of Etudes called Gradus ad Parnassum r 
As a work of instruction combining absolute artistic beauty 
with the highest usefulness for the purposes of teaching 
and self-practice the Gradus remains unrivalled 

CLEOBULUS, one of the Seven Sages, was son of 
Evagoras, and a native of Lmdus, which town he rmed, 
though whether as monarch or as head of a republic is 
uncertain He was distinguished for his strength and his 
handsome person, for the wisdom of his sayings, the 
acuteness of Ins riddles, and the beauty of his lyric poetiy 
Diogenes Laertius quotes a letter m which Cleobulus invites 
Solon to take i efuge with lmn against Pisistratus , and 
this would imply that ho was alive m 560 B u He is said 
to have held advanced views as to female education, and 
he was the father ot the wise Cloobulitie, whose riddles 
were not less famous than his own 

CLEOMENES (KAco/acvt/s), the name of three kings of 
Sparta, tho 10th, 25th, and 31st of the Agid line The 
second of those does not call for particular notice 

Clfomknkh I succeeded as one of the two joint kings 
about 519 B c Ho led a Spartau force to Athens m 510 
to aul the Alcuneonids and their followers m the expulsion 
of liippitis Ho was called m subsequently to support the 
oligarchical party there, headed by Isagoras, against the 
party of Clisthenes He torcibly expelled from the city, 
on a technical charge of pollution, no less than 7000 
families, and established an entirely new constitution, 
tidustirung the government fiom the old senate to 300 of 
tho oligarchical party Eveutually, however, ho and his 
small force wue blockaded by their opponents m the 
Aciopolis, and torccd to cipitulatc and to quit the city 
On Ins re turn home he at once laised a loice of Spa} tans 
and allies in oulu to avenge Ins failure, and to establish a 
despotism at Athens in the poison of Isagoras But when 
the Expedition had reached Eleusis on its march, not only 
some ot the subject-all its but also Ins brothei kingDemaratus 
(of the Fioclid jumoi branch) l of used to pioceed further, 
aud he had to return without effecting Ins objtct "When 
tho Ionian colonies levolted fiom Fersia, m 500, tlitir 
leader Anstagoras came to seek aid from Sparta 
(Me nineties was at fust inclined to entertain the tempting 
oilers of Asiatic conquest which the Ionian, m his eagerness 
to secure the alliance, laid before him But when 
Anstagoias, m icply to his questions, was forced to confess 
that Susa, the Persian capital, was no less than three 
months’ journey inland fiom the sea, the king was startled, 
and bade Ins visitor quit Sparta btfoie sunset The 
Ionian then tried to bribe lnm , aud as his offeis mounted 
higher and higher, his little daughter (forgo, some eight or 
nine yoais old (aftei wards the wife of Leonidas) said, 

‘ Father, go away, or the stianger will corrupt you” 
Such at least is the* story told by Herodotus, though Grote 
doubts its authenticity 

During a local war between Spaita and Argos, Cleomenes 
by a stratagem defeated the Argive forces near Tnyns 
Those who escaped from the battle took refuge m a 
consecrated grove, which was set on hre by order of 
Cleomenes, and no less than 0000 men, the flower of tTe 
Argive citizens, are said either to have been killed' m tho 
battle, or to have perished in the flames, — a loss from 
winch Argos was very long m recovenng For some 
reason lie did not pursue his victory, but returned at 
once to Spaita, to the great dissatisfaction of his own 
people One legend relates that the city of Argos was 
successfully defended against him by its women 

When Darius (491) sent heralds to demand the sub* 
mission of all the Greeks, and the inhabitants of ASgma 
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had consented to give the tributary “ earth and water,” 
Cleomenes proceeded to the island to punish lbs treachery 
Jo the national cause His fellow-king Demaratus, who 
was always jealous of him, privately encouraged the A£gme 
# taii8 m their resistance, and the feud between the two 

> became so bitter, that Cleomenes brought up an old charge 
of illegitimacy against his colleague, and succeeded in 
dnvlfcg him into exile Retributive fate very soon overtook 
himself, he was convicted of having procured the deposi- 
tion of Demaratus by tampering with the priestess of the 
Delphian oracle, and had to retire for safety into Thessaly, 

• ana thence into Arcadia There he endeavoured to raise 
war against his countrymen, who m their alarm were weak 
enough to recall lum His renewed reign was not long 
He soon after showed symptoms of madness, attacking 
violently with his stall those who camQ to him for audienco 
Some attributed this derangement to a habit of hard drinking 
which had grown upon him , others saw in it the just 
punishment of his impiety, both m his intrigues with the 
oracle at Delphi, and in the burning of the sacred grove at 
Argos and the massacre of those who had taken sanetuaiy 
them At length he had to be placed in close confinement, 
when he persuaded the slave who had charge of him to 
bring him a knife, with which he deliberately slashed him- 
self Jo pieces. 

Cleomenes III the last of the Agid line, succeeded 
240 b c , — a king of strong and determined character, 
who wished to restore at Sparta the old constitution and 
discipline of Lycurgus, and to destroy the Achaean League 
He met Anstomachus, the “ captain ” of the League, with 
a force of 6000 men against 26,000 at Palantium, but 

• The Acliaeans, even with this advantage, declined the 
Agagement The next year he defeated them m a great 
battle at the foot of MouptLyeaeum lie found active 
opponents at Sparta in the Ephors, whose anomalous 
authority he held to have been gradually usurped in 
derogation of the royal prerogative, affecting dungerouSly 
the independence of the kings, and which it was therefore 
his great object to crush He succeeded in this at last by 
jm unscrupulous roup d'etat, surrounding the hall in which 
the Epfcors were feasting with a body of armed mercenaries, 
and slaughtering them on tho spot He met with no resist- 
ance from the panic-stricken citizens, and at once proceeded 
•to inaugurate his new constitution, abolishing the Ephorate 
entirely, restoring the old prerogatives of the kings, and 
amongst other reforms making a re-distribution of lands, 
and extending the franchise 

He had still to contend with the Achaean League for the 
su^remaw of Greece In the war which ensued he was 
fipaliy defeated by Antigonus of Macedonia, who had 
become virtually the master of tho League, m the battle 
of Sellasia (222), when the death-blow was given to the 
independence of Sparta Cleomenes took refuge m Egypt 
with Ptolemy Euergetes, who received him kindly Rut 
the succeeding Ptolemy neglected and even imprisoned him 
He eftcaped and attempted to head an insurrection against 
the king, failing in which, he committed suicide. 

• CLEON (KA&h'), one <*f those popular leaders who rose 

, to great temporary influence at Athens during the Pelopon- 

• nesiftn War, and especially after tho death of Pericles Ho 
was emphatically a man of the people, sprung from their 
own ranks, his father Cleametus having been a tanner or 
leather-dresser He possessed considerable ability and was 
a powerful public speaker, though coarse and violent in 
manner and language At first he seems to have formed 
bno of the large pai ty at Athens who protested against the 
policy of the war, and on that ground became a bitter op- 
ponent of Pericles But his views must afterwards have 
changed, sinco we find him repeatedly urging active warlike 
measures in opposition to the peace party of which Nicias 
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and others were the representatives He was at the height 
of his political influence when in 427 b c the revolted 
citizens of Mitylene, after a long siege, submitted to the 
Athenian forces, and the question of their punishment was 
discussed m a public assembly Cleon proposed and 
earned, though against strong opposition, the tumble 
decree that all the males who wore able to bear arms 
(Grote estimates them at as many as G000) should be put 
to death, and the women and children sold for slaves 
However, m a second assembly In Id next day, the deuee 
was rescinded m spite of Cleon’s lunonstraiues A vessel 
hastily despatched was baielj m time to staj its execution 
Even as it was, a thousand of those who wuc* considered 
the ringleaders of the revolt wen put to death But it 
was perhaps foitunate foi Cleon’s future mllucmi with the 
Athenian commons that he had not to bear the odium ol a 
cruelty which they might have bitterly repented He was 
hated at all times by the aristocracy of Athens, and on one 
occasion they mu deeded in convicting him of something 
like extortion of money fiom certain of the islanders 
who wore subject to the Athenian rule In 426, the 
seventh jear of the war, he achieved Ins gieates* military 
and political triumph Tho Athenians lmd succeeded m 
cutting oil from their ships and supplies a strong detach- 
ment of Lacedaunonmn infantry, and blockading them m 
the small island of Sphactcria, ofl Pjlos (the modern 
Navanno) At first it seemed that they must speedily 
sut tender, Cleon persuaded tho Athenians to dictate, as 
the price of their release, huid conditions of peace, which 
the Lacedaemonians rejected Time wore on, and tho 
Lacedaemonians still held out, while the blxknde was 
maintained with greaUliffieulty and hardship r i hen Cleon 
came forward, and publicly dtclaied that ll he were geneial, 
he would nuclei take to bring the men who were on the 
island prisoners to Athens, dead or alive, within twenty 
days Nicias, who at that time hold the command ill-chief, 
anxious probably to discredit a political opponent, oflered 
to take him at las word, and make ovc r to him the command 
at I’ylos Cleon’s own party were loud in their eneomage- 
ments, and willingly or unwillingly, after obtaining a 
strong reinforcement of troops, and getting Demosthenes, 
an able general then employed on the station, joined with 
him in the command, he set out for the scene of opemtions 
The historian Thucydides calls his boast insane,” but 
admits that ho fuliilled it Within the days named he 
landed on the iblund of Sphacteim, compelled thi 
Lacedaemonian force there, after great loss, to suriender at 
discretion, and brought 300 prisoners to Athens It is 
very probable that much of the credit was due to the skilful 
dispositions of Demosthenes, his colleague in command of 
the forces, but nevertheless, the man who dared and 
succeeded where others had so long failed must have had a 
well-grounded confidence m his own cneigy and lesourtes 
He did not long enjoy lus new glones Two years alter 
wards he was sent to act against Brum dan, the Lac c da monian 
commander m Thrace, and to attempt the rcconqucst of 
Ainphipohs At first he was successful , he took Torone, 
and made an advance upon Amplupolis, but a sudden 
sally of Brasulas from the town utteily routed the Athenian 
forces, and Cleon fell theie with half his men Brasidas 
was at the same time mortally wounded 

We have to judge of the character and conduct of Clum 
almost entirely from the history of Thu<yclides and the 
satiric comedies of Aristophanes But the historian, even 
if Ins judgment w r ere not warped by the fact asst i ted by 
some wTiters, that Cleon had been instrumental in piocunng 
his disgrace and banishment whilst holding a nnlitniy 
command, had at any rate strong oligarchical prejudices, 
and regarded him as a restless and dangerous agitator. 
If we might trust the picture given of him by Aristophanes 
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m Ins comedy of The Knights , he is the unscrupulous and 
shifty demagogue, always by lies and cajolery pandenug 
to the worst passions of his master, the populace, filching 
from other men their glory, and resisting all the eflorts of 
the peace party for his own selfish ends But, besides the 
general mark which all public characters presented to the 
licence of the satirist, he had m this case his own private 
grudge against Cleon, who had laid a complaint before the 
Athenian senate that m his comedy called The Babylonians 
he had hold up to ridicule the policy and institutions of 
his country before the eyes of foreigner, and this in the 
midst of a great national war With all his leal faults, it 
is likely that Cleon has had less than justice done to him in 
such poitiaits of him as have come down to us (w L o ) 
CLEOPATRA ( KXcoTrdrpa), the name of several Egyp 
tian princesses of the house of the Ptolemies The best 
ktiowti was the daughter of Ptolemy Aulotes, born (50 b c 
Her father left her, at the age of seventeen, heir to his king- 
dom jointly with her younger brother Ptolemy, whose wife, 
in accordance with Egyptian custom, she was to become 
A few years afterwards her brother, or rather her guar- 
dians, de pi ivod her ot all royal authority She withdrew 
into Syria, and there made preparation to iceover her 
rights by force of arms It was at this juncture that 
Julius C\usar followed Pompey into Egypt, resolved to 
settle theie, if possible, the existing dispute as to the throne 
The personal fascinations of Cleopatra, which she was not 
slow in bringing to bear upon him, soon won him entirely 
to her side , and as Ptolemy and his advisers still refused 
to admit her to a share m the kingdom, Ca*sar uudeitook 
a war on her behalf, in which Ptolemy lost Ins life, and sho 
was replaced on the tlnono in conjunction with a youugor 
brother, to whom sho was also contracted m marnage 
Her relations with Caesar wore matter of public notoriety, 
aud soon after Ins return to Rome she joined him there, in 
company with her boy-liusLand (of whom, however, she 
soon rid herself by poison), but living openly with her 
Rom in lovot, somewhat to the scandal of his fellow citizens 
After Caesar's assassination, aware of liei unpopularity, she 
returned at once to her native country But subsequently, 
during tho civil troubles at Romo, bIig took tho part of 
Antony, on whom she is said to have already made some 
impulsion in her eai her years, when lie was campaigning 
ui Egypt When he was in Cilicia, she made a purpose 
journey to visit him, sailing up the Cyduus in a gorge- 
ously decked galley, arrayed in all tho attractive splendour 
which Eastern magnificence could bung m aul of her personal 
charms Antony became from that time forth her infatuated 
slave, followed her to Egypt, and lived with liei theie for 
some time in tho most profuse and wanton luxury They 
called themselves “ Osins ” and “ Isis,” and claimed to bo 
regarded as divinities His mainage with Octavia broke 
this connection for a while, but it was soon renewed, and 
Cleopatra assisted lum m his future campaigns both with 
money and supplies This infatuation of his rival with a 
personage already so unpopular at Rome as Cleopatra, was 
taken advantage of by Octavianus Crnsar ^Augustus), who 
declared war agaiust her personally In tho famous sea- 
tight at Actium, between the fleets of Octavianus and 
Yntony, Cleopatra, who had accompanied him into action 
with an Egyptiau squadron, took to flight while the issue 
was yet doubtful, and though hotly pursued by the enemy 
succeeded m escaping to Alexandria, where she was soon 
joined by liei devoted lover When tho cause of Antony 
was irretrievably ruined, aud all her attempts to strengthen 
herself against the Roman conqueior by means of foreign 
ulhauces had filled, she made overtures of submission 
Octaw&uus suggested to her, as a way to his favour, the 
assassination of lus enemy Antony She seems to have 
entertained the base proposal, — enticing him to join her in 
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a mausoleum which she had built, m order that “ they 
might die together,' 1 and where he fulfilled his part of the 
compact by committing suicide, in the belief that she had , 
already done so The charms which had succeeded so easily 
with Julius and with Antony failed to move the younger 
Caesar, though he at once granted her an interview , and 
rather than submit to be carried by him as a prisoner to 
Rome, she put an ond to her life — by applying an dsp to 
her bosom, according to the common version of the story — 
m the thirty-ninth year of her age With her ended the 
dynasty of tho Ptolemies in Egypt Besides her reinaik- 
able charms of person, she had very considerable abilities, 
and unusual literary tastes She is said to have been able 
to converse m seven languages She had three children by 
Antony, aud, as some say, a son, called Caisarion, by Julius 
Caesar (w L c ) 

CLEPSYDRA (from kAcVtciv, to steal, and vSu >p, water), 
the chronometer of the Greeks and Romans, which measured 
time by the flow of water In its simplest form it was 
a short-necked globe of known capacity, pierced at the 
bottom with several small holes, through which the water 
placed in it escaped or stole away The instrument was 
employed to set a limit to the speeches in courts of justice, 
hence the phrases aquam dare, to give the advocates 
speaking time, aud aquam per if e?e, to waste time, it was 
also very generally used instead of the sun-dial Its 
defects were — first, that the flow of water varied with the 
temperature and pressuie of the air, and secondly, that the 
rate of flow became less as the vessel emptied itself The 
latter was remedied by keeping tho level of the water ill 
the clepsydra uniform, the volume of that discharged being 
noted In the clepsydra or hydiaulic clock of Ctesibius oi 
Alexandria, made about 135 b c , the movement of wat&- 
wheels caused the gradual rise of a little figure, which 
pointed out the houis on an index attachod to the mac) me 
The rate of tho flow ot water through an orifice being 
proportional to tho Bquare of the vertical distance of its 
upper surface from the orifice, a clepsydra of simple 
construction can be formed by making m the bottom of a 
glass cylinder an opening thiough which its contents can 
escape m twelve hours, and graduating the vessel Mto 144 
(—12*) equal pai t« A mark made at division 121 ( — 1 1 2 ) 
liom the bottom indicates tho quantity of water remaining 
at the end of tho first houi, and in like manner tho squares 
of 10, 9, 8, and the lower numbeis give the divisions to 
which the level of the water descends at the end of the 
second, third, fourth, and succeeding hours 

CLEBG, Le Soo Leclerc 

CLERGY, a collective term signifying the body of 
u clerks,” that is, in English, men mholy orders Clencus t 
however, has, both itself and its equivalents in the 
languages of the Catholic countries of the Continent, a 
wider ecclesiastical signification , while m England a 
use of the word, originally abusive, but now so entirely 
accepted as to constitute a proper secondary meaning of 
tho term, comprises in the class of persons signified by it 
all those employed in duties the discharge of which 
demands the acquirements of reading and writing, which 
were originally supposed to be the exclusive qualification 
of the clergy 

The word is derived from tho Greek xXiypov, which signi- 
fies a lot , but the authorities are by no means agreed in 
which sense the root is connected with the sense of the 
derivative, some conceiving that the original idea was that 
the clergy received the service of God as their lot or portion , 
others that they were the portion of the Lord , and others 
again, with, as Bingham {Ong Keel , lib l cap 5, sec 9) 
seems to think, more reason, maintain that the word lias 
reference to tbe choosing by lot, as was the case in early 
ages, of those to whom public offices were to be entrusted 
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In the primitive times of the church the term canon was 
used m synonymous with clerk, from the names of all 
the persons in the service of any church having been 111 - 

• scribed on a roll or /cavwv, whence they were termed cavonici , 
a fact which shows that the practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church m modern times of including all persons of all 
ranks m the service of the church, ordained or unordained, 
tu^he term clerks, or clergy, is at least in conformity with 
the practice of antiquity The Roman hierarchy now 
reckons four grades ot clerks — 1st, those who arc merely 
tonsured as a sign of the ecclesiastical destination, but have 
wteeived no orders of any kind , 2d, those who have received 
any of the four minor orders, as hostimii, readers, exor- 
cists, or acolytes, 3d, those who have recencd orders as 
subdeacons, deacons, or priests , 4th, those who have been 
consecrated to bishoprics, archbishoprics, or other of tho 
higher dignities of the church Monks, wliethei eremitic 
or coenobite, have not at any time formed as such any part 
of the body of the clergy But it would seem that m the 
earliest ages of the church they were not deemed even 
eligible to the priesthood, inasmuch as it is said that St 
Siycius, who became Pope m the year 384, first permitted 
them to receive priests* orders And we lead m the epistles 
of St Ambrose that monks began to be ordained priests to 
wards the end of the 4th centuiy, — St Athanasius imviug 
bdbn the first who ordained monks to the church of Alex- 
andria, m which course he was mutated in the West by St 
Eusebius, bishop of Vercelh 

At a very early period the church began to find the 
U&cessityof taking measuies to stem the evil arising from the 
numbers of persons who embraced an ecclesiastical careei 

• from improper motives, and often without any intention of 
• performing any of the duties ot it Of course the same 

cfvil has vexed tho church in overy age From the first 
ri^pmenjj in which she became rich, worldly men were, and 
have alway been, found eager to share her riches without 
sharing her work But m the early times, even while she 
was poor, the state of society was such that many unworthy 
motives operated to induce men who neither had nor 
fancied themselves to have any call to the priesthood, to 

• seek^s immunities Not only was an ecclesiastical career 
the only oue which offered to the studious or the lazy man 
any hopes of a tranquil life, and to tho unwarhke immunity 

, from the necessity of fighting, but it offered very Bolid and 
valuable privileges m the shape of specialities of jurisdiction 
both in civil and criminal causes, and in exemption from 
taxes There is a very early decree of a congregation of 
bishops, ordering that no more persons shall be ordained 
than are needed for the service of each church And the 
germ of a politico-economical idea may be observed in the 
•reason given for the prohibition, which one would hardly 
have expected to find at that period, and which both eccle- 
siastical and civil rulers altogether lost sight of at a later 
fime Clerks, it was decreed, should not be unnecessarily 
multiplied to the prejudice of the poorer laity Casuists of 
a later age have pronounced it to be sinful to receive first 
orders, without the intention of proceeding to take full 
^orders Gregory tho Gjpat likens those who entered tho 
ecclesiastical state merely for the sake of a benefice to the 
crowds who followed the Saviour only because He multi- 
plied the miraculous loaves The Council of Trent also at 
its twenty-fourth sitting, chap 4, dnects the refusal of 
grdinatfon to those who may with probability be sup- 
posed to desire it for other than godly leasons 

Soldiers, slaves, comedians, tax-gatherers, those who had 

• been married twice, and all persons exercising a mean and 
servile occupation could not be ordained To which 
classes Bingham, particularizing more accurately, adds 
(Ong Eccl , lib 4) — “ No stranger from another diocese, 
unless by letters Uismissory , no one who has performed j 
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public penance, no homicide, adulterer, oi who had 9 in 
time of persecution denied the faith , nousuier, no one 
who had mutilated any of his members , no one who had 
been baptized only by a medical attendant, or by a heretic, 
or whose baptism was m any wiso irregular , no one belong 
mg to any guild of artificers , no legal ofiic lal of the Roman 
court, no guardian of a ward, as long as that office lasted, 
none who had ever suffered from insanity or diabolic 
possession , to which certain othei canonical impediments 
might be added ” 

Bingham (Ong , lib 2 cup G sec 4) says that iu some 
churches the cleigy lived in common Moroni sajs (article 
“Clero,” Diet Eccles ) that m tho 4 th and following centuries 
it is certain that almost eurywherf the cleigy adopted the 
piactice of living in common The hist assertion seems to 
bo somewhat too narrow in its scope, the second too wide 
It is certain that the practice was more common than seems 
to be indicated by the phrase, “in some churches,” but 
the instance which Moroni gives m support of his assertion 
seems to show that the piactice was far from universal 
We read m a chronicle of the church of Augsburg, that m 
the time of Constantine, when a church was dedicated to St 
Afra, u clerks were established there living m common, 
according to the apostolic rule ” Of the church of Rmo- 
cotura m Mauritania, Sozomen tells us that the clerks thore 
had “then dwelling, their table, all things, m short, in 
common ” The vena able Bede says that Grogoiy I 
ordered that the same rule should be observed m England 
Eusebius, bishop of Vercelh, is praised by St Ambrose 
for restoimg the practice m question in his church 
Leo IX oidered that cloisters should be established in 
connection with the churches m order that tho clergy 
might live in common Hence divers churches wore 
anciently called monasteries, and m a history of the 
church of Besam v on it is stated “ that nothing is more 
common m ancient writings than to find any chuich called 
a monastery ” 

The immunities enjoyed by clerks of course differed 
largely at different times and m different countries, the 
extent of them having been giadually curtailed from a 
period a little earliei than the dose of the Middle Ages 
They consisted mainly m exemption from public burdens, 
both as regarded person and pocket, and m immunity from 
lay jurisdiction This last enormous privilege, which 
became one of the main and most efficient instalments of 
the subjection of Europe to clerical tyranny, extended to 
matters both civil and criminal , though, as Bingham 
shows, it did not (always and everywhere) prevail in cases 
of heinous crime The reader will find the whole subject 
lucidly set forth m the 5th book of Bingham's work 

Tins diversity of jurisdiction, and subjection of the 
clergy only to the sentences of judges bribed by their esprit 
de ctrri>s to judge leniently, led to tho adoption of a scale of 
punishments foi the oflences of clerks avowedly much 
lighter than that which was inflicted for the same crimes 
on laymen This part of the subject will be found fully 
elucidated m the 1st chapter of Bingham's 17th book, m the 
lemainmg chapter of which the penal portion of the canon 
law as regarding cleiks is succinctly treated (tat) 

CLERGY, Benkut o *, an obsolete but once very 
important feature m the English criminal law It was a 
relic of the claim of exemption from the authority of the 
common law tribunals on the part of the cleigy, and 
marked the extent to which the demand was acceded to m 
England The conclusion of the protracted conflict was 
that the common law courts abandoned the extreme punish- 
ment of death assigned to some offences, when tho person 
convicted was a clervcus f in holy orders, and the church 
was obliged to accept the compromise and let a secondary 
punishment be mflicUd For the more atrocious crimes 
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the partial exemption was not obtained, and hence offences 
came to be divided into clergyable and unclergyabie 
According to the common practice m England of working 
out modern improvements through antiquated forms, this 
exemption was made the means of modifying the severity 
of the criminal law It became the practice for every 
convict to claim and be allowed the benefit of clergy , and 
when it was the intention by statute to make a crime really 
punishable with death, it was awarded “ without benefit 
of clergy ” A full account of the origin and progress of 
the system will bo found m the 28th chapter of the fouitb 
book of Bluckstono’s Commentaries The benefit of clergy 
in cases of felony was abolished m the modifications of 
the criminal law by Sir Robert Teel m 1827 (8 Geo IV 
c 28) 

CLERMONT, or Clermont Feurand, a city of France, 
formerly the chief town of Basse Auvergne, and now of the 
department of Buy-do l)6me, is situated on a hill composed 
chiefly of volcanic tufa, in the fertile district of Limagne, 
and surrounded on the S and W by a line of mountains, 
of which the Puy de DAme is the culminating point It 
lies m 45° 40' N lat and 3° 5' E long , and is 220 miles 
S l>y E from Pans Since 1633 it is composed of the 
two towns of Clermont and Mount Ferrand, connected by 
a fine avenue of walnut trees and willows, two miles in 
length The streets aro generally ill laid out, narrow, and 
crooked , and the houses are built of dull, grey lava, which 
had a gloomy effect until the fashion was introduced of cover- 
ing them with white-wash Jt has several handsome squares 
ornamented with fountains, and is well supplied with water 
brought by subterranean conduits J’rom Iloyat, a league 
distant Tho principal public building is tho cathedral, a 
Gothic edifito of the 33th century f and though still 
unfinished its interior is considered one of the finest existing 
specimens of Gothic architecture The church of NAtro- 
Damo-du-Port is curiously decorated externally with mosaic 
work and ban reliefs, and is very ancient — parts of it dating 
from 870 Clermont has also a university-academy, a royal 
college, a botanic garden, a public library of 30,000 vols 
(among which are several ancient MSS of great value), 
museums of natural history and antiquities, two hospital, 
and a theatre The manufactures are woollen and linen 
goods, silk stockings, paper, cutlery, and jewellery. Being 
the ontrepOt for tho produce of the surrounding depart- 
ments, tho town carries on a considerable trade in hemp, ilax, 
corn, wme, cheese, wool, lades, and cattle In the subutb 
of St Allyre, to the north-west of tho city, is a remark- 
able calcareous spring, the copious deposits of which 
have formed a curious natural bridge <jjrer a small stream 
The population of Ciounont m tho end of tho 18th 
century was about 16,000 , m 1851, 30,5uo , and in 1872, 
32,963 

(Merinont (i e , Clams Mona or Claninoutiimi) is identified with 
the am lent Augustonemetuin, tin chief town of the Arverm, and 
it still pioservts some remains of the Roman penod Tlie present 
mum' o< < urs as eaily as the 8th century, but was at first appln d to 
the castle alom Puling the disintegration of the Roman empiro 
Clermont sullcred as much puhaps from capture and pillage as any 
cit\ in the country, but it pre solved its municipal liberties down 
to tlu Middle Ages, and, even after it was incorporated in the 
domain of its bishops, maintained the lights of its communal 
c barter It was the scat of no fewer than seven c cclesiostieal councils, 
held uspettivoly in the >eara 535, 549, 687, 1095, 1110, 1124, and 
1 130 , and of these the council of 1095 is for ever memorable as that 
m which Rope Urban II first formally organized the great ciusade 
In the national wars of tlie 15th and the civil wars of the lbth 
century the town had its full participation , and in 1065 ltaccjuuod 
n terrible notoriety by the trial and execution of a number of robber 
chieftains who had infested the neighbouring district Tlu pro 
ccedmgs lasted six months, and the episode is still known as les 
Grand* Jout* d* Clermont Ih lore the great Revolution the town 
possessed several monastic establishments, of which the most impor 
taut was the abbey of Saint Allyre, founded, it is said, by St 
Austramomus, the apostle of Auvergne, and the abbey of St 
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Andr4, where the counts of Clermont were interred Among the 
great men whom the town has produced are Gregory <c Toms, 
Pascal, and Monti osier 

CLERMONT EN BEAUVOISIS, frequently but by 
mistake called Clermont sue Oise, a town of France, at 
the head of an arrondissement in the department of Oise, 
is situated about 36 miles by rail to the north of Pam, 
near a small tributary of the Oise, called the BrAche c The 
town-hall and the church of St Samson date from the 1 3th 
century, and tho hill on which the town is built is sur- 
mounted by an old castle partly of the 10th or 13 th, 
now transformed into a penitentiary capable of accom- 
modating upwards of 1000 female prisoners The principal 
industries are the manufacture of cotton goods and stained 
paper Clermont was an important post in the Middle 
Ages It was frequently taken and retaken m the wars of 
the English, and m 1437 it was surrendered to them as a 
ransom for the great national leader La Hire In 1569 it 
was sold to the duke of Brunswick by Charles IX , and 
about thirty years later it was resold by the duchess of 
Brunswick to the duke of Lorraine In 1595 it was 
captured by Henry IV , and m 1615 it was held by CopdA 
Cassini the astionomer was a native of the town Popula 
tion in 1872, 5774 

CLERMONT-L’HERAULT, or Clermont de Lodj^ve, 
a towp of France, m the department of HArault, and abbut 
ten miles by rail south of Lodeve, is built on the slope of 
a hill which is crowne^by an ancient castle and skirted by 
the Ydromiel, a tributary of the Eigue or Lergue It owes 
its importance to its woollen manufacture, which was mti,,.*- 
duced in 1678, and it also produces vinegar and vitriol, 
has quarries of buildtng-stone, plaster, and lime, and deals m ■ 
brandy, oil, cattle, and wool Population in 1872, 5487 f 

CLEVEL AN D, a city and lake-port, and the capital of 
Cuyahoga county, in the State of Ohio, situate^ ok jjie 
mouth of Cuyahoga River, on tho S shore of Lake Erie, in 
41° 30' N lat and 81° 47' W long Next to Cincinnati, 
it is the largest and most important city in the State It 
was founded in 1796, and named m honour of General 
Moses Cleveland of Connecticut, who then had charge of the 
surveying of this region It was an important pernt in 
the war of 181 2, and was incorporated as a village in 1814 
and as a city m 1836 Its population was 1075 in 1830, 
6071 m 1840, 17,034 m 1850, 43,417 m 1860, and 
92,829 in 1870 The number of inhabitants m 1876 is 
^estimated at 140,000 Of tho total population in 1870, 
r 38,815 were foreigners — including 15,856 born m 
Germany, 9964 m Ireland, 4008 in England, 2634 in 
British America, and 2155 m Austria The city is buiit 
on bdfh sides of the nver, which is here crossed by several 
bridges, and chiefly on a plain from 50 to 100 feet abovA 
the lake, of which a magnificent view is thus obtained. Tho 
streets are regularly laid out, and are generally from 80 
to 100 feet wide Many of them are lined with trees, 
chiefly maple, whence Cleveland is known as tho “ Forest 
City ” Monumental Paik, near the centre of the city, 
contains 10 acres divided into four squares by the exten- 
sion of Ontario and Superior Streets Besides a fountain^ 
and other attractive objects, the park contains a statue ol 
Commodore Perry, erected in 1 860, in commemoration of 
his victory on Lake Erie in 1813 It is of Italian marble, 
is 8 feet high, and stands upon a granite pedestal 12 feet 
high Tlie most noteworthy buildings are that of tl^p 
United States (containing the post-office, the custom-house, 
and the federal courts), the city hall, the county court house, 
the house of correction and workhouse, the city infirmary, « 
the Cleveland medical college, Case Hall, and the two high- 
school buildings The Union Railway depAt, an immense 
structure of stone near the lake shore, is one of the largest 
of the kind in the United States Cleveland has import- 
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ant conimercial advantages Five railways pass through 
or tenmnate in the city, — including the Lake Shore and 
> Michigan Southern, a grand trunk line between the east 
and the west , a division of the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern, a leading channel of communication between the east 
and the south-west , and the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, and Indianapolis, a direct line to Cincinnati and the 
south Other lines afford communication with the exten 
sive coal and petroleum regions of Pennsylvania Cleve- 
land is the northern terminus of the Ohio Canal, which 
expends southwards to Portsmouth on the Ohio River Foi 
the accommodation of the lake commerce, a capacious har- 
bour has been formed at the mouth of Cuyahoga River by 
extending two piers, 200 feet apart, 1200 feet into the 
lake The city has an extensive trade in copper and iron 
ore shipped from the Lake Supenor mining region, and 
m coal, petroleum, wool, aud lumber, received by railroad, 
canal, and lake transportation In 1873 the number of 
vessels entered in the coast-wise trade was 3238, having 
an aggregate tonnage of 1,053,232 tons, 3204 vessels of 
1,048,196 tons cleared The foreign commerce, winch is 
exdusively with Canada, is considerable, — the imports 
amounting m 1874 to $449,118, and the domestic exports 
to $1,426,990, 316 vessels of 64,213 tons entered m this 
tr^le, and 325 of 55,152 tons cleared The total number 
of vessels registered, enrolled, and licensed in this district 
was 466, of 86,519 tons Twenty vessels of 11,242 tons 
were built during the year About $20,000,000 of capital 
^invested m manufactures, the most important industries 
Mr^ng those of iron and the production of rchned petroleum 
Theie are also several pork-packing establishments and 
breweries The city contains six national banks with a capital 
•ttf $4,550,000, and two savings banks The government of 
tfye city is vested in a mayor and a common council of two 
inembeftj from each of the eighteen wards These officer* 
are elected by the people The city has an efficient 
police, a paid fire depaitment, a board of public miprovo- 
» ments, and a board of health Resides the usual county 
and municipal courts, the United States circuit and distuct 
courts for the northern distuct of Ohio are held heie 
The $ity is supplied with water obtained fiom the lake by 
means of a tunnel 1£ mile long, and forced into a laige 
reservoir on high ground m the western part of the city I lie 
streets are well paved, are lighted with gas, and are supplied 
with sewers The leformatory and charitable institutions 
are numerous and vaned The house of correction and^ 
workhouse is foi the confinement of persons convicted of 
minor offences The city infirmary, connected with which 
itro a farm and a house of refuge foi the care and instruction 
of chi}dren, besides maintaining its inmates, affords relief 
to outdoor poor The city hospital is supported by 
money received from those patients who are able to pay and 
firom private chanty The charity hospital is maintained 
partly by contributions and partly by revenue from paying 
patients, connected with it is a lying-in hospital There 
are also a homoeopathic hospital founded by tho Cleveland 
homoeopathic collego, a foundling hospital, and a United 
•States marine hospital, Vhich is supported by appropria- 
tions made by Congress and by a tax on sailors Tho 
Cleveland Protestant orphan asylum has an endowment 
fund of about $50,000, from the interest of which, and 
by private contributions, it is maintained St Vincent’s 
Orphan asylum for males, and St Mary’s orphan asylum 
for females, are Roman Catholic institutions, accommodating 
about 150 inmates each An orphan asylum is also main- 
tained by the Jews Among other benevolent institutions 
are the home foi the aged poor, the home for wot king 
women under the management of the women’s charitable 
association, and the Bethel home for destitute sailors 
The children’s aid society, since its organization in 1857, 


has secured homes for nearly 1500 children, besides ex- 
tending aid to more than 5000 There are three industrial 
schools, maintained paitly by tho city, and pattly by 
benevolent citizens, for tilt benefit of destitute children 
The total debt of the city m 1875 was $7,397,500, ami 
the pioperty taxed for city purposes was valued at 
$73,210,144 The public schools in 1874 com] niscd Ih 
primary, 17 grammar, and 3 high schools, m winch who 
enrolled, including those in the evening schools, 19 021 
pupils, with an average daily attendance of 12,0S5 The 
total number of teailieis was 261 1 he evpemhtuio for 

the public schools duung the year amounted to $382,921 
Resides tho above, there vug enrolled in private and 
parochial schools 8808 pupils Clcvilmd has no college 
or university, but there are seveial excellent seminar us, 
academies, and private schools for the advanced education 
of both sexes Professional mstiuction is attended by 
the Cleveland medical college, the homoeopathic hospital 
college, and the medicul department of the university of 
Wooster (each having about liftcen piofessois), tho Ohio 
State and union law school, and St Maty’s theological 
seminary (Roman Catholic) The Cleveland library 
association has about 11,000 volumes, tho public libiur}, 
supported by taxation, about 20,000, and the law library 
about 2000 The Bethel tree reading rooms are open to 
the public, and the western reserve historical sock ty has 
a valuable collection of books There arc* published in tho 
city 51 newspapers und periodicals , of these 6 appear 
daily, 4 thrice a week, 18 wee kly, 2 fortnightly, 1 1 memthl) , 
and 1 every two months Of these 7 aie published in the 
(J ci man language, aud 1 in tho Bohemian Cleveland 
has about 100 churches, the following being tho largest 
denominations — the Methodist Kj use opal 18, Roman 
Catholic 15, Protestant Episcopal 11, Baptist 9, Presby- 
terian 8, and Congiegatroiml 4 churches 

JLEVELANR* John (1 (>13-1658), a pmt and satmst, 
was boin at Loughborough lie w r as educated at Hincklt v 
school, whence lie repaired to Cambndgt , bn oming in 1 6” t 
a fallow of St John’s, and J^emg appointed colli gi tutoi 
and reader in rhetouc The Latnnty and oratorical ability 
displayed by him in the exercise of the lat fa r turn lion weie 
warmly praisui by Fuller, who also commends tho u lofty 
fancy ” of his verse He was tho most distinguished and 
the earliest of loyal satirists Joining the Cavaliers at 
Oxford, he was warndy uceived by the king, an 1 having 
lost his fellowship and lus college places, lu was iiarnnl 
judge-advocate in thcgainsnn at Ncvvaik The captain in 
command at that fortress, howovei, deprived him (1046) 
of this office, amj. ho was fam to wander through tho 
country depeutjing on the alms of Royalists lor bread 
Arrested at Norwich, as one “ whose grout ubditics rendered 
him able to do the greater disservice,” ho was held in 
durance of some months at Yarmouth, but was i chased at 
last by Cromwell (who seems to have behaved admirably 
towards the strolling libeller), and went to London, where 
he resided till his death, in the enjoyment of much 
consideration from his party Cleveland, who was more 
highly esteemed than Milton by his contemporaries, was 
exceedingly popular His serious poetry is puhaps the 
most extravagantly conceited in tho language , his satires 
are more deserving, the best being the Petition to the 
Lord- Protei tor for the Scots Rebel See Nichols, lhston} 
of Leicestershire , and Cleveland’s Works , London, 1687 
CLEVES (in German Klkve), a town of Prussia, for 
merly the capital of tho duchy of its own name, and now 
the chief town of a circle in the government of Dusschlenf, 
46 miles N W of Uusseldort and 12 E of Nimeguen It 
is a neatly built town in tho Dutch style, situati d on the 
declivities of three hills known as Kirchberg, Sthlossberg, 
and Heideberg, in a fertile district near the frontiers of 
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Holland, and about two miles from the Rhine, with which 
it lias been connected since 1848 by a canal The old 
castle of Sohwanenburg (formerly the residence of the 
dukes of Cleves, and the birthplace of Anne of Cleves, 
one of tho wives of Henry VIII ) has a massive tower 
180 feet high, which was built in 1439 on the traditional 
site of Cesar’s Tower and commands an extensive view 
Cleves has two Roman Catholic and three Protestant 
( li inches, a synagogue, a gymnasium, a house of correction, 
and a zoological gaidcn The collegiate church dates 
from 1345, and contains a number of fine ducal monu- 
ments, among which the first place is held by that of Adolf 
VI of the 1 4th century The chief manufactures are 
linens, cottons, silks, woollens, and tobacco To tho south 
and west of the city a laigo distnct is laid out as a pfirk, 
m the southern part, known as tho Old Park, there is a 
statue to the meinoiy of tho founder, John Maunce of 
Nassau Sr gen, who governed the town from 1050 to 
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1679, and m the western part there are mineill wells 
with a pump-room and bathing establishment, which date 
from about 1848 The town was the seat of the counts 1 
of Cleves as early as the 11th century, but it did not 
receive its incorporation till 1242 It was raised, with 
the surrounding district on both sides of the Rhine, 
to tho rank of a duchy by tho Emperor Sigismumfc in 
1417 On the death of Duke William m 1609, without 
issue, his inheritance, which also included Julich and Berg, 
became the object of a violent contest between no fewer 
than six competitors, and it was not till 1614 that ttie 
dispute was settled by the treaty of Xanten, which assigned 
the duchy of Cleves to Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, 
who had married a niece of the late duke In 1805 it 
was ceded by Prussia to Fiance , and m 1806 it was made 
a grand-duchy by Napoleon and bestowed on Murat In 
1815 it was restored to Prussia The population of the 
town in 18>1 was 9038 
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